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TO   THE    PUBLIC 


The  undersigned,  Administrators  of  the  Estate  of  Georgb 
H.  CoLTON,  deceased,  beg  to  inform  the  patrons  of  this  Re- 
view, and  all  interested,  that  the  work  will  continue  to  be 
published  as  heretofore,  at  No.  118  Nassau  street,  and  that  the 
plan  for  its  improvement,  devised  by  the  late  editor,  will  be 
carried  out.  To  this  end  they  have  engaged  the  services  of 
James  D.  Whelpley,  Esq. ;  a  gentleman  who  has  been  con- 
nected with  the  Review  from  the  beginning,  as  one  of  its  most 
valuable  contributors,  and  for  a  year  past,  intimately  associated 
with  the  late  lamented  editor  in  conducting  it ;  and  in  whose 
ability,  principles,  and  judgment  we  have  th^  utmost  con- 
fidence. 

In  the  political  department,  the  Hon.  D.  D.  Barnard  will 
continue  his  valuable  assistance,  which  we  conceive  to  be  all 
that  is  necessary  to  say,  to  give  the  party  to  which  this  journal 
is  devoted  perfect  confidence  in  its  course. 

The  work  has  attained  a  wide  circulation,  and  we  believe 
has  the  confidence  of  the  public  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  It 
is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  party,  and  we  believe  to  the 
nation,  that  it  be  maintained  in  the  independeixt  position  it  has 
always  occupied ;  and  we  think  we  may  confidently  appeal 

to  all,  who  believe  the  welfare  of  the  nation  requires  that  the 
great  fundamental  principles  of  the  Whig  party — those  which 
underlie  all  sectional  difierences — should  be  constantly  set  forth, 
to  maintain  it  in  its  present  position. 

I.  C.  COLTON,      \  aA    •  •  *  ^*^ 
J.PRIESTLEY,    i  ^^^^^^^ratars. 

New- York,  January  1st,  1848. 
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PROSPllCTUS  OF  THE  NEW  SERIES. 


NszT  to  the  interest  which  our  friends 
felt  in  the  beginning  of  this  enterprise, 
must  be  their  desire  to  have  recorded,  its 
saccessful  establishment.  The  patrons  of 
the  American  Review,  who  generously  and 
patriotically  aided  its  first  struggles  into 
life,  may  be  desirous  of  knowing  its  pres- 
ent position  and  future  intentions.  A  sad 
decree  has  forbidden  the  hand  that  should 
haye  made  the  record. 

The  experience  of  three  years,  with  the 
counsel  and  advice  of  many  able  and  ju- 
dicious friends,  had  determined  the  Editor 
to  begin  a  new  Series  of  his  Journal,  upon 
a  more  liberal  scale  of  expenditure,  and 
with  an  infusion  of  greater  vigor  and  at- 
tention in  every  department.  The  proper 
conduct  of  the  whole  was  found  to  surpass 
the  abilities  of  any  one  person,  and  a  greater 
outlay  became  necessary  to  obtam  the 
requisite  aid.  The  price  paid  for  valuable 
articles,  though  it  already  exceeded  what 
the  finances  would  bear,  had  to  be  in- 
creased, that  none  but  good  material  might 
be  used.  The  political  department,  espe- 
ciallyy  it  was  found,  must  be  improved  in 
quantity,  and  the  standard  of  the  best 
maintained. 

To  the  accomplishment  of  these  ends,  it 
waa  necessary  that  the  subscription  list 
should  be  increased. 

VOL.   I.   90.    I.   NSW  SBBIX8.  1 


Were  it  possible  to  explain  the  difficul- 
ties, delays,  and  losses,  which  attend  the 
collection  of  the  dues  of  such  a  journal, 
reducing  the  average  value  of  its  subscrip- 
tions by  more  than  a  third,  the  friends  c^ 
the  Review  would  find  less  difficulty  in  un- 
derstanding why  all  the  necessary  improve- 
ments were  not  sooner  made.  They  have 
been  kept  constantly  in  view,  but  are  the 
work  of  much  time,  and  of  the  joint  labor 
and  enthusiasm  of  many  persons. 

In  the  midst  of  these  plans,  and  in  the 
bloom  and  vigor  of  his  youth,  the  generous 
spirit  who  strove  to  execute  them,  and 
thereby  to  deserve  well  of  his  country, 
was  cut  oflf  by  a  severe  and  lingering  ill- 
ness ;  but  as  he  was  a  man  free  in  his  con- 
fidences, and  loving  to  make  common  cause 
with  many,  he  left  those  behind  him  who 
had  taken  an  equal  interest  in  the  work, 
and  had  advised  and  strenuously  labored 
with  him  for  its  accomplishment:  it  was 
their  part,  therefore,  to  make  this  state- 
ment, both  for  the  regard  they  bear  his 
memory,  and  for  the  duty  they  owe  to 
the  friends  and  supporters  of  the  enter- 
prise. 

It  has  alwa]{B  been  borne  in  mind  that  a 
truly  national  journal  must  represent  the 
spirit  and  principles  of  the  Nation,  in  its 
best  moods,  and  as  they  appear  in  the 
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wisdom  of  its  earlier  lawgivers.  In  every 
free  nation,  two  great  parties  have  arisen, 
tending  towards  opposite  extremes.  Dif- 
fering in  this  particular  from  all  ancient, 
and  even  from  modem  European  nations, 
that  we  are  not  composed  of  an  inferior, 
politically  mingled,  and  sharing  power  with 
a  superior  race — a  commonalty  with  an 
aristocracy — both  parties,  with  us,  profess 
to  sustain  liberty  and  the  common  right. 
In  the  spirit  and  heart  of  the  nation  there 
can  be  no  division.  The  nation,  as  a  body, 
extends  freedom — political;  social,  and  reli- 
gious— ^to  all  men  equally ;  and  out  of  this 
spring  all  our  national  and  political  pecu- 
liarities. 

Yet  it  will  happen,  for  the  most  part, 
that  even  in  pursuit  of  a  good,  men  are 
easily  misled  and  deceived  into  radical  ex- 
tremes. 

The  friends  and  conductors  of  this  jour- 
nal incline  not,  therefore,  hastily  to  despise 
and  subvert  the  institutions  of  our  fathers. 
They  mean  to  abide  by  the  Constitution. 

They  believe  that  reforms  should  in  all 
cases  grow  from,  and  be  limited  by,  neces- 
sity ;  and  that  the  State,  like  any  natural 
organization,  should  gradually  shape  itself, 
by  a  healthy  and  spontaneous  growth. 

They  believe  that  the  designers  and  sup- 
porters of  schemes  of  conquest,  to  be  car- 
ried on  by  this  government,  are  engaged 
in  trecuon  to  our  Constitution  and  Decla- 
ration of  Rights,  giving  "aid  and  comfort" 
to  the  enemies  of  repubhcanism,  in  that 
they  are  advocating  and  preaching  the 
doctrine  of  "  the  right  of  conquest."  These 
traitors  to  all  humanity,  and  to  God,  must 
be  met  and  vanquished,  or  the  principle 
which  sustains  us,  as  a  nation,  will  be  sub- 
verted. 

In  meeting  and  discussing  new  phases 
of  opinion,  they  will  favor  with  their 
whole  heart  ana  mind,  all  plans  for  the 
amelioration  of  society,  and  all  such  new 
ideas  of  social  and  physical  science,  as 
seem  to  have  their  foundation  in  nature 
and  experience.  Yet  they  can  never  for- 
get that  truth  is  old,  and  the  principles  of 
human  nature,  like  the  moral  law,  by  no 
means  a  discovery  of  yesterday. 

In  questions  of  political  economy,  they 


will  not  suffer  themselves  to  be  led  by  the 
example  of  any  other  nation,  into  advocating 
measures  suitable,  perhaps,  to  that  nation, 
but  imsuitable  and  injunous  to  our  own ; 
believing  that  a  judicious  regard  to  the 
circumstances  of  a  people,  should  govern 
its  legislation. 

In  a  choice  of  rulers  and  legislators, 
they  mean  to  sustain  such  men  as  seem 
fitted  to  represent,  not  the  will  ooly,  but 
the  virtue  and  common  sense  of  their  con- 
stituents. 

That  the  power  of  the  Executive  be  re- 
stricted within  its  just  limits,  they  will 
strenuously  urge. 

That  the  rights  and  power  of  the  States 
be  preserved  mviolate,  as  the  sole  defence 
of  the  individual  against  Executive  usurp- 
ation, they  will  also  advocate ;  but  no  less, 
that  individual  States  be  not  suffered  to 
impair  the  high  privileges  of  the  citizen,  in 
his  relation  to  the  nation  as  a  whole. 

That  every  means  be  employed  to  pre- 
vent the  converting  of  ofBces  into  pohtical 
agencies,  for  corrupting  and  subverting 
the  popular  will. 

In  brief,  the  conductors  of  this  journal 
are  Whigs,  in  principle  and  practice,  and 
mean  to  use  it,  as  far  as  in  them  lies,  for 
the  promotion  of  that  cause. 

As  a  vehicle  of  opinion  to  reach  all  ' 
classes  of  intelligent  persons,  it  has  been  ' 
found  necessary  to  regard  the  interests  of  f 
general  literature  in  the  Revibw,  equally 
with  those    of    politics — ^the  two  being 
necessary  to  each  other. 

In  regard  to  sectional  questions,  a  jour- . 
nal  professing  to  be  purely  national  must 
either  avoid  them,  or  discuss  them  in  the 
light  of  general  policy  and  morality :  in- 
difference to  the  decision  of  such  questions 
would  betrav  either  an  immoral,  or  an  . 
imbecile  spint. 

Enough,  perhaps^ .  has  been  said  on 
former  occasions,  of  the  importance  of  a 
truly  national  organ  of  opinion,  whose 
purpose  should  be  to  promote  union  and 
singleness  of  principle  in  the  Whig  party. 
The  sole  desire  of  the  conductors  of  this 
journal  is,  that  it  may  in  some  measure 
satisfy  the  want  that  is  felt  for  such  an 
organ. 
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The  President**  Message— The  War. 


THE    PRESIDENT'S  MESSAGE-THE  WAR. 


As  often  as  the  President  comes  before  • 
the  nation  -with  a  new  manifesto  in  regard 
to  the  unhappy  war,  in  which,  by  his  own 
deliberate,  unauthorised  and  criminal  act, 
he  has  involved  the  country,  no  choice  is 
left  us,  as  the  faithful  conductors  of  a 
iounud  of  American  politics,  but  to  follow 
him  to  this  well-troaden  field — ^to  set  up 
there,  again  and  again,  in  the  face  of  the 
American  people  and  of  the  world,  the 
hiij  standard  of  historic  truth,  of  inter- 
national law,  of  real  justice  and  honor, 
and  of  true  national  renown  and  glory, 
against  the  wretched  perversions,  the  false 
gKMses  and  miserable  plausibilities  in  which 
this  high  functionary  of  the  government 
habituaily  indulges,  whenever  he  comes 
before  the  country  to  justify  himself  for 
the  great  Measure  of  Blood  and  Conquest 
by  which  he  has  undertaken  to  sij?nalize 
fans  administration.  If  truth,  as  affecting 
the  highest  question  of  national  concern, 
have  not  lost  all  value,  it  must  be  defended 
even  against  ^e  mistakes  or  perversions 
of  a  President  of  the  United  States.  Nay, 
this  duty  becomes  doubly  important  and 
imperative  in  such  a  case,  on  account  of 
the  authority  which  attaches  to  his  lofty 
position.  And  he  must  not  be  allowed  to 
use  his  eminent  station  to  indoctrinate  the 
people  of  this  country  in  any  false  princi- 

Eles,  whether  of  the  law  of  nations  or  the 
iw  of  national  justice  and  honor.  He 
must  not  be  allowed  to  seduce  the  Ameri- 
can people  from  the  allegiance  which  they 
owe  to  a  higher  law  than  any  which  the^ 
kings  or  rulers  of  this  earth  can  impose  or 
teach — ^the  law  of  right  and  of  duty — the 
law  which  has  its  sanction  in  the  con- 
sdences  of  men,  and  its  seat  in  the  bosom 
of  Qod. 

Of  course,  we  are  not  weak  enough  to 
expect  anything  less  than  that  the  Presi- 
dent should  continue,  at  every  opportunity, 
to  put  forth  all  his  own  energies,  and  idl 
the  enei^es  he  can  buy  or  borrow  for  the 
purpose,  in  defence  of  his  original*  crime  in 
plunging  this  country  into  an  unnecessary 


war.  It  is  his  fate  also,  in  order  to  render 
his  attempts  at  justification  any  way 
plausible,  that  he  must  take  care  to  make 
all  his  subsequent  conduct  and  acts  as 
consistent  as  possible,  in  error  and  crimi- 
nality, with  his  original  offences.  Begin* 
ning  wrong,  which  he  is  resolved  never 
to  acknowledge,  he  must  continue  to  go 
wrong,  sinking  deeper  and  deeper  at  every 
step,  until  he  becomes  involved  in  difficul- 
ties from  which  he  is  obliged  to  confess 
he  sees  no  certiun  way  of  escape.  Pre- 
cisely as,  on  the  one  hand,  the  path  of  the 
just  shines  brighter  and  brighter  to  the 
perfect  day,  so,  on  the  other,  does  that 
path  in  which  the  President  has  chosen  to 
walk,  darken,  at  eveiy  remove,  into  thicker 
and  more  palpable  gloom.  On  this  point, 
his  recent  Annual  Message  to  Congress, 
when  rightly  understood,  exhibits  the 
most  melancholy  proof.  Of  course,  it  is 
passably  ingenious,  adroit  and  plausible. 
But  it  is  not  difficult  to  uilravel  and  expose 
its  plausibilities.  And  it  is  a  bold  docu- 
ment, because  no  other  tone  would  suit,  at 
all,  the  condition  of  desperate  hazard  to 
which  he  has  been  brought  in  the  legiti- 
mate progress  of  the  game  he  undertook  to 
play.  The  most  timid  are  known  to  be- 
come brave,  when  all  retreat  from  danger 
is  found  to  be  cut  off.  In  this  instance, 
however,  the  bold  tone  of  the  Message  is  not 
sufficient  to  hide  altogether  that  terrible 
conflict  of  secret  emotions  which,  we  doubt 
not,  has  been  going  on  all  the  while  in 
the  heart  and  conscience  of  its  author. 

The  President  undertook  to  make  a  Httlt 
war.  He  has  foimd  it  a  great  and  terrible 
war.  He  ordered  an  army  to  invade  the 
Mexican  State  of  Tamaulipas,  then  in  the 
imdisputed  and  undisturbed  occupation  of 
its  Mexican  inhabitants ;  and  he  did  this 
with  the  expectation  and  belief,  that  a  mili- 
tary demonstration  of  this  sort,  perhaps 
with  a  single  collisionof  arms,  just  sufficient 
to  manifest  our  undoubted  superiority  in 
war,  would  be  enough  to  bring  Mexico  to 
such  compliance  and  concessions,  as  would 
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enable  him  to  illustrate  his  political  rule  by 
the  acquisition  of  some  portion  of  the  coveted 
lunds  of  that  unhappy  country.  In  this  he 
was  disappointed.  Mr.  SUdell,  his  envoy 
to  that  republic,  writing  from  its  capital,  in 
the  first  month  of  his  visit  there,  and  mis- 
taking in  like  manner  the  character  of  that 
people,  strongly  recommended  to  the  Presi- 
dent the  virtue  of  "  hostile  demonstrations/' 
as  necessary  to  quicken  them  to  the  proper 
labors  of  negotiation.  To  his  surprise,  no 
doubt,  Mr.  Polk  found  that  Mexicans  would 
fight  when  th'eir  homes  and  coimtry  were 
invaded.  Still  he  believed  they  would  be 
overawed  by  "  hostile  demonstrations  "  on 
a  more  formidable  scale.  As  soon  as  it  was 
known  at  Washington  that  a  collision  of 
arms  had  taken  place,  with  disastrous 
results  to  a  small  body  of  our  gallant 
dragoons,  he  recommended  to  Congress 
"  the  immediate  appearance  in  arms  of  a 
large  and  overpowering  force,  as  the  most 
certain  and  efficient  means  of  bringing  the 
existing  collision  with  Mexico  to  a  speedy 
and  successful  termination.''  He  was- 
promptly  authorized  to  call  fifty  thousand 
volunteers  into  the  field,  and  to  employ  the 
whole  army  and  navy  of  the  United  States 
in  the  war. 

Thus  the  country  was  precipitated  into 
the  war  so  reckU  -sly  provoked  and  begun 
by  the  Executive.  Battles  were  fought  and 
victories  won  in  unbroken  succession,  but 
peace  was  not  obtained.  And  at  the  end  of 
every  ensuing  engagement,  successful  in 
all  things,  except  in  bringing  submission 
and  peace,  the  President  promised  himself 
that  the  next  battle  and  victory,  and  the 
next,  and  the  next,  would  certainly  issue  in 
the  wished-for  triumph.  They  brought 
nothing  but  disappointment.  More  men 
were  called  for ;  blood  was  poured  out  like 
water  ;  more  battles  and  more  glorious  vic- 
tories were  achieved ;  hal(  a  dozen  States 
and  Territories  were  ovemm ;  still  \»'e  had 
not  "conquered  a  peace."  With  every 
new  success,  which  was  only  a  new  disap- 
pointment, the  cry  was  raised — "  The  war 
must  be  more  vigorously  prosecuted."  It 
was  prosecuted  just  so  vigorously  as  to  ena- 
ble our  gallant  soldiers  always  to  win  des- 
perate battles,  against  fearful  odds,  by  the 
most  incredible  efforts,  and  the  most  awful 
sacrifice  of  life.  Our  army  performed  pro- 
digies of  valor,  challenging,  by  their  gallant 
deeds,  the  amazement  and  admiration  of  the 


world.     And  so  our  victorious  arms  were 
carried  up  to  the  gates  of  the  proud  capital 
of  the  Mexican  empire.     And  then  there 
was  a  magnanimous  pause,  to  receive  the 
submission  of  the  enemy.     He  was  hum- 
bled, but  he  was  not  subdued.     He  would 
yield  much,  but  he  would  not  yield  all. 
The  President  had  imposed  on  himself  the 
necessity  of  making  his  demands  large,  that 
they  might  seem  to  bear  some  proper  pro- 
portion to  the  magnitude  of  the  war.     He 
had  begun  a  little  war,  upon  a  despised 
enemy,  who  was  to  be  terrified  into  submis- 
sion, by    "the  appearance  in  arms  of  a 
large  and  overpowering  force."      It  had 
grown  into  a  great  war,  that  tasked  the  vast 
resources  and  the  full  energies  of  the  nation 
to  carry  it  on.     The  very  poUcy,  indeed, 
which  proposed  to  strike  terror  into  the 
heart  of  the  enemy  by  a  formidable  show  of 
force,  created  the  necessity  of  making  the 
war  in  fact  a  formidable   one,  from   the 
moment    it   was    found    that    the    mere 
demonstration  was  a  failure.      And    the 
prosecution  of  such  a  formidable  war  crea- 
ted, in  its  turn,  a  sort  of  necessity  of  bring- 
ing out  results  of  corresponding  magnitude, 
far    beyond    anything    having    reference 
merely  to  the  original  matters  of  difference 
between  the  two  countries.     When  our  vic- 
torious army  stood  before  the  gates  of  the 
enemy's  capital,  in  the  hear^  of  his  domin- 
ions, there  was  no  longer  a  question  about 
the  original    grounds    of   quarrel.     They 
were  yielded  by  Mexico.     She  ^reed  to 
^ve  up  her  pretensions  to  Texas,  which  had 
been  annexed  to  the  United  States,  and 
which  she  had  heretofore  insisted  on  re- 
garding as  her  own  revolted  province,  in 
spite  of  its  declared  independence,  and  its 
political  union  with  this  country.     And  she 
agreed,  also,  to  give  us  ample  indemnity  in 
territory,  more  than  enough  to  cover  the 
claims  of  our  citizens  upon  her  justice, 
which   thus  far  she  had   failed    to   pay. 
These  were  the  main  original  points  of  dif- 
ference, and  formed  the  only  original  sub- 
jects of  complaint  or  demand  we  had  to 
make   against    Mexico.     They  were  i^ow 
yielded — ^as  they  would  have  been  yielded 
by  negotiation,  without  any  war  at  all,  if 
only  a  little  forbearance  and  a  little  wisdom 
had  been  exercised  in  regard  to  them.     The 
whole  coimtry  is  aware  of  this,  and  can 
never  be  convinced  to  the  contrary.     And 
hence  it  was,  that  after  having  prosecuted 
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snok  a  fomiidable,  costly  and  desolating 
war,  up  to  the  walls  of  the  Mexican  capital, 
for  no  necessary  causes  of  dispute  whatever 
between  Mexico  and  us,  the  President 
found  or  deemed  it  necessary  to  turn  his 
back  upon  the  false  pretences  he  had  con- 
stantly set  up  and  insisted  on,  as  inducing 
and  justiiyiDg  hostilities,  and  to  make  such 
denuuids  for  the  dismemberment  of  the 
Mexican  empire  as,  if  gelded  on  her  part, 
might  gratify  the  pride  and  supposed  rapa- 
city of  his  countrymen,  and  win  for  the  war 
an  unjustifiable  and  dishonest  popular  ap- 
proval. This,  of  course,  put  peace  out  of 
the  question.  Negotiations  were  broken 
of^  because  Mexico  would  not  consent  to 
the  dismemberment  proposed  to  her.  An 
unnecessary  war  had  led  to  the  making  of 
an  imquitotts  and  exorbitant  demand,  to 
which  Mexico  would  not  submit  The  ccm- 
fliet  was  resiuned.  More  battles  were 
fought;  the  best  blood  of  the  country 
flowed  again  like  water ;  the  capital  of  the 
enemy  was  entered,  sword  in  hand,  and 
Mexico  isccmqueredl 

Yes,  Mexico  is  conquered,  but  she  is  not 
yet  subdued,  and  we  have  not  yet  "  con- 
quered a  peace."  Mexico  is  no  nearer  sub- 
mission, now  that  her  capital  is  in  our  hands, 
than  the  United  States  were,  when,  in  the 
Revolution,  the  enemy  had  possession  of 
New- York  and  Philadelphia.  She  is  no 
nearer  submission  than  Russia  was,  when 
Napoleon  was  in  Moscow.  And  it  is  at  this 
very  point,  that  the  difficulties  and  embar- 
rassments of  the  President  on  account  of 
this  war,  are  become  most  formidable  and 
inextricable.  At  the  end  of  campaigns  as 
completely  successful,  so  far  as  military  op- 
eratioiis  are  concerned,  as  any  that  Alexan- 
der or  Napoleon  ever  prosecuted,  he  finds 
himself  in  a  state  of  most  distressing  per- 
plexity. He  can  neither  go  forward  nor 
retreat,  with  any  prospect  of  satisfaction. 
The  last  field  of  glory  in  this  war,  was 
reaped  when  the  city  of  Mexico  was  taken. 
Henceforth,  th^e  can  be  no  grand  fighting, 
no  glorious  victories.  What  remains  is  a 
war  of  details,  a  defensive  war  against  gue- 
rillas, and  assassins,  and  the  vomUo.  A 
few  minor  cities  and  'places  may  yet  be  as- 
sailed and  taken ;  but  there  can  be  no  grand 
forward  movement.  As  a  war  of  move- 
ment and  of  conquest,  it  is  over.  And  as 
the  President  holds  retreat  to  be  impossible, 
so  long  as  Mexico  refuses  to  consent  to  the 
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terras  he  has  prescribed  for  her  dismember- 
ment, and  as  there  is  not  the  slightest 
chance  that  Mexico  will  tfver  consent  to  any- 
thing of  the  sort,  a  state  of  embarrassment 
has  arisen,  which  might  well  fill  the  Execu- 
tive vrith  distress  and  alarm.  How  he  pro* 
poses  to  deal  with  the  case,  since  he  is  forced 
to  meet  it  in  some  way,  we  shall  see  in  the 
progress  of  this  article.  Suffice  it  here  to 
say,  that  he  meets  the  case  with  a  proposi- 
tion as  daring,  reckless,  and  profligate,  as 
any  that  ever  characterized  the  proceedings 
of  the  most  celebrated  among  the  professed 
conquerers  and  spoilers  of  ancient  or  mod- 
em times ;  and  so  we  shaU  demonstrate 
t|^e  fact  to  be,  before  we  have  done  with  the 
subject. 

Our  readers  must  be  made  aware,  if  they 
are  not  so  already,  of  the  significant  and 
important  fact,  now  officially  disclosed,  that 
the  war  assumed  an  entirely  new  phase 
from  the  termination  of  the  negotiatioiis 
between  Mr.  Trist  and  the  Mexican  Com- 
missioners.    From  that  period,  rr  bbcaiis 
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Mexico.  The  general  object  had  been 
plain  enough  to  all  shrewd  observers  from 
the  beginnmg ;  but  it  had  been  made  as 
far  as  possible  a  covert  object,  and  had  be^ 
constantly,  not  to  say  impudently,  dis- 
avowed. Up  to  that  time,  other  objects  of 
the  war  had  been  insisted  on,  and  not 
without  some  show  of  reason,  since  war  had 
been  undertaken.  There  were  the  claims 
of  our  citizens,  which  must  be  secured  in 
some  satbfactory  form.  And,  then,  Mexico 
must  be  made  to  relinquish  her  pretensions 
to  Texas,  since  that  country  was  annexed 
to  the  United  States.  There  was,  finally, 
an  unsettled  question  of  boundary  between 
Mexico  and  the  State  of  Texas,  which 
Mexico  must  be  made  to  consent  to  nego- 
tiate about  and  settle,  before  we  could 
make  a  definitive  peace  with  her.  Theie 
were  the  subjects  of  difference  between  the 
two  countries  at  the  breaking  out  of  the 
war,  and  the  only  subjects  of  difference. 
Of  course  they  formed,  so  far  as  had  been 
avowed  at  any  time,  the  objects,  and  the 
only  objects,  of  the  war  on  our  part. 

Now  we  desire  to  ask,  apd  to  ask 
very  emphatically,  what  remained  of  these 
objects  of  the  war,  after  the  conferences 
between  the  American  and  Mexican  Com- 
missioners before  the  watts  of  the  Mexicjan 
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eft|Mtal  ?  LookiQ^  steadily  at  these  as  the 
only  subjects  of  difference  between  the  two 
nations,  and  the  only  legitimate  and  ayowed 
objects  of  the  war  on  our  part,  what  was 
Mr.  Trist,  as  the  Commissioner  of  the 
United  States,  authorized^  or  rather  what 
should  he  hare  been  authorized  of  right,  to 
demand  of  the  Mexican  Govemment,  in  re- 
gard to  them  ?  His  legithnate  demands 
would  have  been — 

1.  Ample  indemnity  for  the  elakns  of 
American  citizens  on  Mexico.  2.  The 
Session,  or  renuneiatiou,  of  all  claims  or 
pretensions  on  the  part  of  Mexico,  to  the 
proper  territory  of  the  State  of  Texas. 
3.  An  adjustment,  on  terms  of  reciprocal 
fairness,  of  the  boundary  between  the  State 
of  Texas  and  Mexico. 

Now  these  demands  were  virtually  inclu- 
ded in  the  plan  oi  a  Treaty  furnished  to 
Mr:  Trist  at  Washington,  and  presented  b^ 
him  to  the  Mexican  Commissioners.  It  is 
not  necessary  that  we  should  state  at  this 
moment,  what  other  and  further  demands 
were  included  in  the  same  document. 
How,  then,  did  Mexico  treat  these  de- 
mands? What  answer  did  she  return 
thTt>ugh  her  Commissioners  ?  Bid  she  re- 
fuse ul  concessions  on  all  or  any  of  these 
inbiects? 

The  Mexican  Commissioners  presented  a 
Counter-Project  for  a  Treaty,  which  is 
referred  to  in  the  President's  Message,  as 
offering  terms  of  a  Treaty  ''  wholly  inad- 
missible." We  deeply  regret  to  be  obliged 
to  say,  that  this  highest  ofiioial  dignitary  of 
the  land  speaks  of  this  Counter-Project  in 
a  manner  which  is  neither  warranted  by 
oommon  candor,  nor  by  the  clear  facts  of 
the  ease. 

One  thing  at  least  is  not  denied  in  the 
President's  statement  of  objections  to  the 
terms  of  this  Counter-Project ;  and  that  is, 
that  it  includes  a  clear  cessiim  or  renuncia- 
tion of  all  claims  or  pretensions  of  the 
Mencaa  government,  to  the  proper  territory 
of  Texas.  This  is  done  in  the  fourth 
article  of  the  project,  which  is  as  follows : — 

'*  The  dividing  line  between  the  two  R^'pub- 
licB  Bhall  commence  in  the  Gnlf  of  Mexico, 
three  lea^rues  from  land,  opposite  to  the  south- 
ern mouth  of  the  Bay  of  Corpus  Christi, 'run- 
ning in  a  straight  line  from  within  the  said  Bay 
to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Nueces;  thence 
tbroogh  the  middle  of  said  river  in  all  lis  course 
to  its  source ;  from  the  source  of  the  river  Nuc- 
cee  shall  be  traced  a  straight  line  until  it  meets 


the  present  frontier  of  New  Afexieo  en  the 
east-south-east  side;  then  follow  the  present 
boundary  of  New  Mexico  on  the  east,  north 
and  west,  until  this  last  touches  the  37tli 
decree  ;  which  will  serve  as  a  limft  for  both  Ro- 
publics  from  the  point  in  which  it  touches  the 
said  frontier  of  West  of  New  Mexico  to  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean.  The  €k>Yemment  of  Mexico  pro- 
mises not  to  fonnd  any  new  towns  or  establish 
colonies  in  the  tract  of  land  which  reonams  be* 
tween  the  river  Nueces  and  the  Bravo  del 
Norte." 

The  line  here  proposed  as  a  boundary 
begins  with  yielding  to  the  United  States 
the  State  of  Texas,  just  as  it  had  stood  as 
a  State  or  Department  of  Mexieo.  It  was 
the  same  State  of  Texas,  having  its  south- 
eastern boundary  defined  as  here  described,, 
which  had  revolted  from  Mexico,  and 
achieved  its  independence  on  the  plains  of 
San  Jacinto.  The  line  here  stated  does 
not,  it  is  true,  inehide  any  part  of  Cdvhui- 
la,  or  of  the  State  of  Tamaulipas,  neither 
of  which  ever  revolted  from  Mexico,  or 
ever  manifested  any,  desire  to  separate 
from  the  Mexican  empire.  But  we  repeat 
that  this  line  yielded  to  the  United  States 
the  proper  State  and  territory  of  Texas. 
And  let  it  be  remembered  that  we  are 
here  referring  to  this  matter,  only  as  it 
affects  the  general  question  of  Annexation^ 
and  the  subject  of  diffieuky  and  dispute 
between  the  countries  on  account  of  An- 
nexation. It  was  this  subject  of  Annexa- 
tion— as  distinct  from  any  mere  question 
of  boundary — at  which  Mexico  originally 
took  offence.  It  was  on  this  aecount  that 
the  Mexican  minister  in  this  country,  Al- 
monte, demanded  his  passports  and  with- 
drew from  the  country.  It  was  on  thb 
account  that  Mexico  refused  to  have  any 
further  diplomatic  intercourse  with  Mn 
Shannon,  then  our  minister  near  the  gov- 
ernment of  that  republic.  And  it  was  on 
this  account,  and  because  Mr.  Slidell  had 
not  corneas  a  special  commissioner  charged 
with  the  particular  duty  of  proposing 
terms  of  accommodation  in  reference  to 
Annexation,  that  that  functionary  was  not 
received  by  the  Mexican  government.  It 
was  this  Annexation  of  Texas  that  Mexico 
said  originally  she  sh6uld  regard  as  a  de- 
claration of  war  against  her,  though  she 
acted  no  further  on  this  declaraticHi  than 
to  break  up  all  diplomatic  relations  with 
us,  and  to  hold  herself  aloof  as  the  offended 
I  piuty,  who  was  to  be  coiKaliated  by  • 
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proper  advance  on  our  part.  Her  rejec- 
tion of  our  minister,  and  which  was  one 
subject  of  complaint  by  our  goverament, 
though  not  perhaps  set  down  distinctly  as 
<Hie  cause  of  war,  is  referrible  mainly  to 
this  subject  of  Annexation. 

Now  what  we  mean  to  say  is,  that  in 
their  Counter-Broject  of  a  treaty,  the  Mexi- 
can Cknnmissioners  expressly  yielded  the 
whole  matter  of  difference  or  dispute  in 
regard  to  the  general  subject  of  the  An- 
nexation of  Texas  to  the  United  States. 
Annexation  was  no  longer  a  subject  of 
complaint,  and  was  no  longer  to  stand  in 
the  way  of  peace  and  amity  between  the 
two  countries.     And  thus  we  say,  one  of 
the  original  subjects  of  dispute,  and  no 
doubt  &e  main  cause  leading  to  a  collision 
of  arms,  was  removed.     If  there  had  been 
no  Annexation  there  would  have  been  no 
war  ;  there  would  have  been  no  intcrrup- 
tioa  of  diplomatic  and  friendly  relations ; 
there  would  hare  been  no  rejection  of  our 
minister,  and  no  marching  of  troops  to  the 
Rio  Grande.  '  **  The  existing  war,"  said 
the  Mexican  commissioners  in  their  letter 
to  Mr.  Trist,  accompanying  their  counter- 
project,  "  has  been  undertaken  solely  on 
account  of  the  territory  of  the  State  of 
Texas,  respecting  which  the  North  Ameri- 
can republic  presents  as  its  title  the  Act 
of  the  said  State  by  which  it  was  annexed 
to  the  North  American  confederation,  after 
having    proclaimed  its  independence  of 
Mexico."     And  they  add,   after  stating 
that  Mexico  consents  "  to  the  pretensions 
of  the  government  of  Washington  to  the 
territory  of  Texas,^  that  "the  cause  of 
the  war  has  disappeared,  and  the  war  it- 
self ought  to  cease,  since  there  is  no  war- 
rant for  its  continuance."     And  undoubt- 
edly they  were  right  to  this  extent,  that 
so  far  as  this  question  of  Annexation  was 
a  cause  for  the  war,  that  cause  did  disap- 
pear from  the  moment  Mexico  had  declared 
herself  ready  to  yield  the  point,  and  the 
Uiuted  States  were  no  longer  at  liberty  to 
prosecute   the  war  on  account  of  that 
question,  or  for  any  reason  merely  incident 
to  it.     This  object  of  the  war,  then,  if  an 
object  of  the  war  at  all,  no  longer  remained 
after  the  conferences  between  the  eommis- 
sjoners  of  the  two  oountries,  in  September ; 
and  when  the  war  was  renewed,  it  was  re- 
newed for  no  object  relating  to  the  annex- 
ation of  Texas  «o  the  United  States. 


The  next  object  of  the  war,  on  our  part, 
after  it  had  once  been  commenced,  was  to 
obtain  satisfaction,  or  indemnity,  for  the 
claims  of  our  citizens  on  Mexico,  on  account 
of  injuries  and  indignities  to  their  persons 
and  property.  These  claims  were  not  the 
cause  of  the  war ;  it  was  not  undertaken 
for  the  redress  of  these  injuries ;  but  the 
war  once  begiu,  it  was  not  to  be  expected 
that  peace  would  be  made,  until  these  de- 
mands should  be  satisfactorily  adjusted. 

Now  we  assert,  in  the  face  of  the  bald 
and  bold  statement  to  the  contrary  in  the 
President's  Message,  that  the  Mexican 
Commissioners,  in  their  counter-project,  did 
offer  an  ample  indemnity  for  these  claims. 
It  is  uot  true,  as  the  President  affirms,  that 
this  plan  "  contained  no  provision  for  the 
payment  by  Mexico  of  the  just  claims  of 
our  citizens."  There  was  no  offer  of  pay- 
ment in  money,  nor  was  any  such  payment 
in  money  expected,  or  desired,  by  the  Ad- 
ministration. But  there  was  indemnity, 
and  just  that  kind  of  indemnity  after  which 
the  government  has  been  loolong  from  the 
begrinning,  namely,  indemnity  in  terri- 
tory. 

The  whole  statement  in  which  the  Mes- 
sage indulges  cm  this  point,  is  the  most  ex- 
traordinary, perhaps,  that  was  ever  uttered 
by  a  high  public  functionary,  in  the  face  of 
an  intelligent  country.  We  know  of  noth- 
ing to  compare  with  it,  except,  indeed, 
some  other  statements  of  the  like  character 
in  the  same  document,  and  in  the  Presi- 
dent's previous  Messages  on  the  same  gen* 
eral  subject.  It  would  be  charitable  to 
believe,  ff  we  could,  that  the  President  falls 
into  these  shocking  errors  of  fact,  from  the 
agency  and  imposition  of  some  unprincipled 
persons  about  him,  and  is  to  be  excused  on 
the  ground  of  utter  inattention,  or  else  of 
abscHute  want  of  capacity.  If  this  habit  of 
gross  perversion,  or  of  careless  statement,  is 
to  be  indulged  in,  and  tolerated,  and  if  he 
is  really  to  be  held  accountable  for  what 
appears  under  his  hand,  it  will  soon  come 
to  be  understood,  that  a  Message  of  Hie 
President  of  the  United  States  to  Congress, 
is  no  more  to  be  relied  on  for  its  relation 
of  facts,  than  the  most  worthless  newspa- 
per sheet  in  the  land. 

The  Message  informs  Congress  and  the 
country,  that  "  the  terms  of  a  treaty  pro- 
posed by  the  Mexican  Conimissioners,  were 
whoOy  inadnoissible,"  among  other  reaspnSr 
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some  of  which  are  eqi^lly  gross,  because 
"  it  contained  no  proTision  for  the  payment 
by  Mexico  of  the  just  claims  of  our  citi- 
zens." Standing  by  itself » this  miffht  be 
taken  merely  as  an  assertion  that  this  pro- 
ject of  a  treaty  contained  no  provision  for 
the  pecuniary  payment  of  these  claims; 
and  if  so  intended  to  be  understood,  the 
assertion  could  have  had  no  purpose,  but 
to  mislead  and  confound  the  intelhg^nce  of 
the  seneral  reader,  because,  from  the  be- 
ginnmg  of  this  war,  the  President  has  had 
no  design  or  desire,  nor  the  remotest  ex- 
pectation, that  these  claims  should  be  psud 
by  Mexico  in  money,  or  provided  for  by 
her  in  any  other  way  than  by  the  cession  of 
territory  to  the  United  States.  We  must 
hold  the  President,  therefore,  as  meaning 
to  deny,  by  the  expression  we  have  quoted, 
that  Mexico  had  made  any  offer  whatever 
of  indemnity  for  the  claims  of  our  citizens. 
And  he  has  not  left  this  matter  in  doubt ; 
Jot  by  way  of  expressly  negativing  the  idea 
that  any  cession  of  territory  was  offered  as 
indemnity  for  these  claims,  he  proceeds  to 
declare,  as  showing  what  he  calls  "the 
unreasonable  terms  proposed  by  the  Mexi- 
can Commissioners,"  that  this  project  of  a 
treaty,  amongst  other  things,  "  offered  to 
•cede  to  the  United  States,  fur  a  pecuniary 
4:on9ideraiion^  that  part  of  Upper  Califor- 
nia lyinff  north  of  latitude  thirty-seven 
degrees.  He  refers  to  this  offer  of  ces- 
j»ion,  as  among  the  objectionable  and  un- 
reasonable thmgs  contained  in  the  counter- 
project  of  the  Mexican  Commissioners — a 
cession  tq  be  made  **  for  a  pecuniary  con- 
sideration ;"  and  he  accuses  the  Commis- 
sioners of  having  **  negotiated  as  if  Mexico 
were  the  victorious  and  not  the  vanquished 
party."  In  short,  he  means  to  state,  and 
means  that  we  shall  understand  him  as  stat- 
ing, that  while  Mexico  had  the  impertinence 
to  endeavor  to  get  a  bai^gain  out  of  us,  by 
offering  to  sell  us  land  in  California  for 
ready  money,  she  refused  to  give  us  any 
indemnity,  or  any  satisfaction  whatever,  in 
land  or  anything  else,  for  the  just  claims 
of  our  citizens.  And  this  statement  we  are 
coofltrained  to  pronounce  utterly  at  vari- 
ance with  the  facts. 

It  will  be  observed  by  the  reader  that 
our  Commissioner  opened  the  negotiation 
at  the  conferences  r^erred  to,  by  present- 
ing to  the  Mexican  Commissioners  the 
draught  of  a  treaty,  with  which  he  had 


been  furnished  by  our  Gk>vermnent,  ai* 
thouirh  the  President  takes  pains  to  infoim 
us,  1^  way  of  showing  withwhat  a  dig- 
nified  and  lofty  reserve  the  conference 
must  have  been  approached  on  the  pait 
of  the  United  States,  that  Mr.  Trist  «<  was 
not  directed  to  make  any  new  overtures  of 
peace."  Nevertheless,  h^  presented  the 
draught  of  a  treaty,  the  first  article  of 
which  began  with  declaring,  ''  There  shail 
be  a  firm  and  universal  peace  between  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  the  United 
Mexican  States,"  ^c.  The  subsequent  ar- 
ticles, of  course,  set  forth  the  terms  upon 
which  the  President  proposed  this  lasting 
and  universal  peace  should  rest. 

Now  it  is  the  particular  mode  adopted 
in  this  draught  of  a  treaty,  of  reaching 
the  matters  of  difference  and  dispute  be- 
tween the  two  countries,  to  which  we  wish 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  reader,  by  way 
of  preparing  him  to  undeiBtand  fully,  and 
without  the  possibility  of  nustake,  the 
meaning  and  intention  of  the  terms  sub- 
sequenUy  proposed  in  the  Counter-Project 
of  the  Mexican  Commissioners.  He  must 
remember  that  a  main  thing  was,  as  the 
President  so  strenuously  argues,  to  obtam 
indemnity  for  the  claims  of  our  citizens  by 
a  cession  of  territory.  "Mexico,"  says 
the  Message,  **  has  no  money  to  pay,  and 
no  other  means  of  making  the  required 
indemnity.  If  we  refuse  this,  we  can  ob- 
tain nothmg  else."  This,  indeed,  was  assum- 
ing a  fact  without  any  warrant  of  proof. 
But  for  the  interruption  caused  by  the  an- 
nexation of  Texas,  and  finally  by  the  war, 
there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  every  dollar 
of  these  claims  would  have  been  paid  in 
money.  And  the  President  foigets  that  in 
this  very  Message  in  which  he  urges  the  im- 
possibility of  squeezmg  anything  out  of 
Mexico,  except  land,  he  exults  in  the  pros- 
pect of  being  able  to  do  a  ^ood  deal 
towards  supporting  our  vast  mmtary  ope- 
rations in  that  coimtry  by  the  money  which 
shall  be  collected  out  of  regular  Mexican 
custom  house  and  internal  duties,  seized 
into  the  hands  of  our  officers  for  that  pur- 
pose! The  internal  revenue  of  Mexico 
and  her  Departments,  is  stated  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  his  recent 
Report,  to  have  been  about  tlurteen  milU 
ions  of  dollars  per  annum,  and  the  receipts 
on  imports  he  says  have  varied  from  six  to 
twelve  miUions.     And  he  gives  it  as  his  de- 
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liberate  opinion,  more  than  once  repeated, 
that  irith  the  ports,  and  interior,  and  roads 
of  Mexico  in  our  possession,  we  may  col- 
lect from  duties  on  imports  as  much  as 
Mexico  had  been  used  to  do ;  though  how 
much  we  maj  gather  from  internal  duties 
be  will  not  yenture  to  estimate*  Here, 
then,  we  hare  the  Administeition  propos- 
ing, with  apparent  candor  and  good  faith, 
to  collect  from  Mexico,  in  tht  form  of  reg- 
ular taxes,  while  her  principal  ports  and 
places  shall  remain  in  our  military  occu- 
pation, many  more  millions  annually,  in 
bard  gold  and  siver,  for  the  support  of  the 
war,  than  would  suffice  to  pay  every  dollar 
of  the  claims  which  our  citizens  have  upon 
the  justice  of  that  country;  and  at  the 
same  time — ^in  the  same  breath — we  have 
it  laid  down  as  a  fact — **  clear  and  unques- 
tionable" as  our  right  to  Oregon  up  to 
fifty-four  forty,  or  as  our  right  to  the  Rio 
Grande  as  a  boundary — ^that  Mexico  is  ut- 
teriy  unable  to  pay  in  anything  but  land ! 
In  such  miseraUe  and  gross  contradictions 
does  the  rapacious  and  dishonest  policy  of 
the  President  constantly  involve  him.  He 
was  resolved,  from  the  beginning,  to  have 
teiritory,  as  much  as  he  could  wring  from 
the  fears  and  distresses  of  that  unhappy 
country — territory  conquered  in  fact,  be- 
cause forced  from  its  unwilling  owner  by 
the  terror,  and,  if  need  be,  by  the  desola- 
ticm  of  our  arms ;  but  he  wished  to  put  a 
mask  on  the  harsh  and  bloody  features  of 
the  abominable  transaction,  by  providing 
that  the  forced  cesdon  should  pass  under 
the  fraudulent  guise  of  a  necessary  indem- 
nity, with  a  generous  ofifer  of  payment,  of 
how  many  nullions  we  know  not,  for  what- 
ever balance  of  value  there  might  be  over 
and  above  the  indemnity.  This  was  his 
poliey  and  his  resolution,  and  hence  his 
ttbored  and  awkward  attempt  to  make  the 
country  believe,  at  one  and  the  same  mo- 
ment, that  taxation  in  Mexico  would  give 
na  millions  for  the  support  of  the  war,  but 
eonld  not  be  made  to  produce  a  farthing 
for  the  payment  of  our  claims. 

But  we  return  to  the  point  of  out  argu- 
nent  and  exposition.  A  principal  thing  to 
be  secured  in  a  treaty  of  peace,  was  the  pay- 
ment of  our  claims.  This  was  to  be  done, 
as  the  President  insists,  only  by  obtaining 
a  cession  of  territory.  Mr.  Tnst  carried 
out  with  him  a  plan  of  a  treaty  which  em- 
braced this  object ;  and  yet  it  is  just  as 


true  of  this  plan,  as  it  is  of  the  Counter- 
Project  presented  by  the  Mexican  Com- 
missioners, first,  that  "  it  contained  •  no 
provision  for  the  payment  by  Mexico,  of 
the  just  claims  of  our  citizens ;"  and  next, 
that  it  contained  a  provision  for  the  ces- 
sion of  territory  to  the  United  States  "  for 
a  pecuniary  consideration."  If  the  Coun- 
ter-Project was  objectionable  or  offensive, 
on  either  of  these  grounds,  the  plan  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Trist  was  objectionable  and 
offensive  to  the  United  States  for  the  same 
reasons.  The  form  of  reaclung  both 
points — indemnity,  and  the  cession  of  ter- 
ritory— ^was  precisely  the  same  in  each 
case.  And  more  than  this :  the  substance 
of  the  several  provisions,  embracing  these 
two  objects,  and,  to  a  great  extent,  the 
language,  was  identical  in  the  two  pro- 
jects of  a  treaty,  except  only — and  this 
was  the  only  essential  difference — ^as  to  the 
amount  of  territory  to  be  ceded.  We 
here  place  the  articles  containing  these 
provisions  in  juxtaposition  on  our  pages, 
that  they  may  be  read  together  and  easily 
compared ;  only  premising  that  the  mat- 
ter inclosed  in  brackets,  in  the  copy  first 
ffiven,  was  not,  according  to  the  author- 
ity of  the  Washingrton  Union,  embraced 
in  the  original  draught  furnished  to  Mr. 
Trist. 

FROM  THE  DRAUGHT  OF  A  TREATY  PROPOSED 

BY  MR.  TRIST. 

Article  IV.  The  boundary  line  between  the 
two  repablics  shall  commence  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  three  leagues  from  land,  opposite  the 
Rio  Grande ;  from  thence  up  the  middle  of  that 
nver  to  the  point  where  it  alrikee  the  southern 
line  of  New  Mexico ;  thence  westwardly  along 
the  southern  boundary  of  New  Mexico,  to  the 
southwestern  comer  of  the  same ;  thence  north- 
ward along  the  western  line  of  New  Mexico, 
until  it  intersects  the  first  branch  of  the  river 
Gila,  or  if  it  should  not  intersect  any  branch  of 
that  river,  then  to  the  point  on  the  said  line 
nearest  to  such  bianch ;  and  thence  in  a  direct 
line  to  the  same,  and  down  the  middle  of  said 
branch  and  of  the,  said  river  until  it  empties 
into  tlie  Rio  Colorado,  and  thence  downwards 
by  the  middle  of  the  Colorado,  and  the  middle 
of  the  Gulf  of  California,  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Article  V.  In  consideration  of  the  extension 
of  the  boundaries  of  the  United  States,  as  defined 
by  the  last  preceding  article,  [and  by  the  stipu- 
lations which  will  appear  in  article  No.  8,  the 
United  States  abandon,  for^  ever,  all  claims 
affainst  the  United  States  of  Mexico  on  account 
of  the  expenses  of  the  war]  the  United  States 
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agree  to  pay  to  the  United  Mexican  States,  at 

the  city  of  Vera  Craz,  the  sum  of 

dollars,  in  five  equal  instalments,  each  of 

dollars ;  the  first  instalment  to  be  paid  immedi- 
ately aflcr  this  treaty  shall  have  heen  duly  rati- 
fied by  the  government  of  the  United  Mexican 
States. 

Article  VI.  As  a  further  consideration  Tof 
article  No.  4]  for  the  extension  of  the  bounda- 
ries of  the  United  States,  as  defined  by  the  fourth 
article  of  thh  treaty,  the  United  States  agree  to 
assume  and  pay  to  the  claimants  ail  the  instal- 
ments now  due,  or  hereafter  to  become  due,  un- 
der the  convention  between  the  two  republics 
concluded  at  the  city  of  Mexico  on  the  30th  day 
of  January,  1843,  "further  to  provide  for  the 
payment  of  awards  in  favor  of  claimants  under 
tlie  convention  between  the  United  States  and 
Qie  Mexican  republic,  of  the  11  th  April,  1839 ;" 
and  the  United  States  also  agree  to  assume  and 
pay,  to  an  amount  not  exceSing  three  millions 
of  doUars,  ad  claims  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  not  heretofore  decided  against  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  Mexican  States,  which 
may  have  arisen  previous  to  the  13di  of  May, 
1846,  and  shall  be  found  to  be  justly  due  by  a 
board  of  commissioners,  to  be  established  by  the 
government  of  the  United  States,  whose  awards 
shall  be  final  and  conclusive :  provided,  that  in 
deciding  upon  the  validity  of  tnese  claims,  the 
board  shall  be  guided  and  governed  by  the  prin- 
ciples and  rules  of  decision  prescribed  by  the 
first  and  fifth  articles  of  the  unratified  conven- 
tion, concluded  at  the  city  of  Mexico,  on  the  20th 
day  of  November,  A.  D.  1843  ;  and  in  no  case 
shall  an  award  be  made  in  favor  of  any  claim 
,  not  embraced  by  these  principles  and  rules.  And 
the  United  States  do  hereby  for  ever  discharge 
the  United  Mexican  States  from  all  liability  for 
any  of  the  said  claims,  whether  the  same  shall 
be  rejected  or  allowed  by  the  said  board  of 

commissioners. 

f  -• 

rZOU   THE   COmfTBR-PROJECT  PROPOSED  BT 
THE   MEXICAN   COMMISSIONERS. 

4th.  The  dividing  line  between  the  two  re- 
publics shall  commence  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
three  leaoues«from  land,  opposite  the  southern 
mouth  of  the  bay  of  Corpus  Christi,  running  in 
a  straight  line  from  witliin  the  said  bay  to  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Nueces ;  thence  through  the 
middle  of  that  river  in  all  its  course  to  its  source ; 
from  the  source  of  the  river  Nueces  shall  be 
traced  a  straight  line  until  it  meets  the  present 
frontier  of  New  Mexico  on  the  east-south-east 
side,  then  follow  the  present  boundary  of  New 
Mexico  on  the  east,  north  and  west,  until  this 
last  touches  the  37th  des^ree ;  which  will  serve 
as  a  limit  for  both  republics,  from  the  point  in 
which  it  touches  the  said  frontier  of  west  of 
New  Mexico  to  the  Pacific  ocean.  The  govern- 
ment of  Mexico  promises  not  to  found  any  new 
towns  or  establisii  colonies  in  the  tract  of  land 


which  remains  between  the  river  Nueces  and 
the  Bravo  del  Norte. 

5th.  In  just  compensation  for  the  extension 
of  old  limits  which  the  United  States  may  ac- 
quire by  the  previous  article,  the'  government 
of  said  United  States  is  bound  to  pay  over  to 

the  repuUic  of  Mexico  the  sum  of ,  which 

shall  be  placed  in  the  city  of  Mexico,  at  the 
disposal  of  the  said  government  of  the  Mexican 
republic,  in  the  act  of  exchanging  the  ratifica- 
tion of  this  treaty. 

6th.  The  government  of  the  United  States  is 
further  bound  to  take  upon  itself  and  satisfy 
fully  to  the  claimants  all  the  installments  [can- 
tidades]  which  are  due  up  to  this  time,  ana  may 
come  due  in  future,  by  reason  of  tiie  claims 
now  liquidated,  and  decided  against  the  Mexi- 
can republic,  agreeably  to  the  conventions  ar- 
ranged between  the  two  republics,  the  11th  of 
April,  1839,  and  30th  of  January,  1843,  in  such 
manner  that  the  Mexican  republic  shall  have 
absolutely  no  further  parent  to  make  by  rea- 
son of  the  said  reclamations. 

7th.  The  government  of  the  United  States  is 
also  bound  to  take  upon  itself  and  pay  fullv  aJI 
the  claims  of  its  own  citizens,  not  yet  decided, 
against  the  Mexican  republic,  whatever  may  be 
the  title  or  motive  from  which  they  may  pro- 
ceed or  in  which  they  are  founded ;  so  that  from 
the  date  of  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  of 
tlie  present  treaty,  there  shall  remain  settled 
definitely  and  for  ever,  the  accounts  of  every 
kind  that  exist,  or  may  be  supposed  to  exist, 
between  the  government  of  Mexico  and  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States. 

8th.  In  order  that  the  government  of  the 
United  States  may  be  able  to  satisfy,  in  observ- 
ance of  the  previous  article,  the  claims  not  yet 
decided  of  its  citizens  against  the  Mexican  re- 
public, there  shall  be  established  by  the  govern- 
ment of  the  said  United  States  a  tribunal  of 
commissioners,  whose  decisions  shall  be  concla- 
sive  and  definitive  ;  provided  that,  on  deciding 
upon  the  validity  of  any  demand,  it  may  be  ad- 
justed by  the  principles  and  rules  which  were 
established  in  the  articles  1st  and  5th  of  the 
convention  (not  ratified)  which  was  held  in 
Mexico  on  the  aoth  of  November,  1843,  and  in 
no  case  to  give  sentence  in  favor  of  any  claim 
which  is  not  adjusted  in  the  prescribed  rules. 

Here,  then,  the  state  of  the  ease  maj  be 
seen  at  a  glance.  The  President  proposed 
through  Mr.  Trist,  in  substance,  that  the 
line  of  boundary  between  the  two  coun- 
tries be  so  drawn  that  Mexico  should  cede 
to  the  Unitefl  States,  besides  Texas,  parts 
of  the  several  States  of  Tamaulipas,  Coa- 
huila,  and  Chihuahua,  the  whole  of  New 
Mexico,  and  the  two  Calif omias,  comprising, 
altogether,  about  690,000  square  miles  of 
territory — rather  more  than  twice  the  area 
within  the  present  limits  of  the  old  thir- 
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teen  States  of  this  Unioii !  This  is  ia  the 
fourth  article ;  and  then  follows  the  pro- 
posed stipulations  on  our  part,  ''  in  consid- 
eralion  of  this  extension  of  the  boundaries 
of  the  United  States."  The  first  of  these 
is»  to  pay  a  sum  of  money,  in  blank,  to 
Mexico ;  and  the  next,  to  assume  and  pay 
the  claims,  liquidated  and  unliquidated,  of 
our  citiiens  on  Mexico.  Here  we  ha^e  the 
President's  draught  and  proposition  for  a 
treaty. 

And  how  does  the  Counter-Project  of 
the  Mexican  Commissioners  differ  from 
this  ?  It  proposes  that  the  line  of  bound- 
ary shaU  be  so  drawn,  that  Mexico  shall 
cede  to  the  United  States,  besides  Texas, 
five  degrees  of  latitude,  or  more  than  one 
half  of  the  territory  of  Upper  California, 
eompriang  about  190,000  square  miles,  or 
an  area  larger  than  that  of  eleven  of  the  At- 
lantic States  of  this  Union,  taken  together, 
beaming  with  Maine  and  running  through 
to  Yirginia.  This  is  in  the  fourth  article ; 
and  then  come  the  articles  in  which  it  is 
stipulated,  "  in  just  compensation  for  the 
extension  of  old  limits,  £rst,  that  thet 
United  States  shall  pay  to  Mepdco  a  sum 
of  money,  in  blank ;  and  next,  this  gov- 
ernment shall  take  upon  itself  to  pay  and 
satisfy  the  claims,  liquidated  and  unliqui- 
dated, of  our  citizens  on  Mexico.  Such  is 
the  Counter-Project  And  what,  we  ask, 
BOW  becomes  of  the  official  statement  of 
the  Message,  that  this  project  proposes  to 
cede  territory  "  for  a  pecuniary  considera- 
tion"— as  if  there  was  somethiW  offensive 
in  that — ^but  contains  "  no  provision  for  the 
payment  by  Mexico  of  the  just  claims  of 
oar  citisens  V  If  there  is  no  such  provis- 
ion in  the  plan  proposed  by  Mexico,  then 
there  is  none  in  the  plan  proposed  by  the 
President  himself. 

There  was  not  only  indemnity  offered  in 
the  ease,  but  indemnity  of  the  most  ample 
kind.  We  do  not  know  that  anybody 
would  think  of  setting  up  the  pretence, 
that  the  territory  proposed  to  be  ceded 
was  not,  at  least,  equal  to  the  amoimt  of 
these  claims.  There  cannot  be  a  doubt 
that  it  was  worth  a  great  deal  more,  and 
that  equal  justice  would  have  required  the 
payment  of  a  considerable  balance  to  Mex- 
ico, on  account  of  the  cession.  It  includes 
the  harbor  and  bay  of  San  Francisco,  of 
itself  worth  a  great  deal  more  to  the  United 
States  thaa  the  three,  or  four,  or  five 


miUions  ni  Mexican  indebtedness.  The 
territory  is  about  three  times  as  large  as 
the  whole  of  New-England  ;  and  though, 
no  doubt,  a  considerable  portion  of  it,  lying 
interior,  between  the  coast  chain  and  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  is  of  little  value,  yet  we 
know  that  other  parts  of  it  have  been 
found  valuable  enough  to  attract  to  it  n 
considerable  and  increasing  emigration 
from  our  own  country.  This  is  particu- 
larly the  case  with  the  country  on  the  Sa- 
cramento, which  is  understood  to  be  settled 
grincipally  by  emigrants  from  the  United 
tates.  All  these  settlers  would  bo 
brought  within  our  own  limits  by  this  ces- 
sion— thus  putting  an  end  at  once  to  a 
serious  difficulty  which  was  brewing  in 
that  quarter  before  the  war  began,  and 
which  could  hardly  foil,  sooner  or  later,  to 
bring  on  another  Annexation  question  to 
disturb  the  peace  of  the  two  countries. 
The  Message  sets  forth  in  strong  terms  the 
advantages,  commercial  and  other,  which 
would  accrue  to  the  United  States  from  the 
possession  of  Upper  California.  But  all  this 
has  its  best  application  to  that  northern 
portion,  including  the  bay  of  San  Francisco^ 
which  lies  above  the  thirty-seventh  paraUeL 
It  is  this  portion  of  the  country  that,  "  if 
held  by  the  United  States,  would  soon  be 
settled  by  a  hardy,  enterprising,  and  intel- 
ligent portion  of  our  population."  It  is 
the  bay  of  San  Francisco  that  "would 
afford  shelter  for  our  navy,  for  our  nu- 
merous whale  ships,  and  other  merchant 
vessels  employed  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and 
would,  in  a  short  period,  become  the  mart 
of  an  exteasire  and  profitable  commerce 
with  China,  and  other  countries  of  the 
East."  One  thing  is  certain — ^the  Presi- 
dent and  his  partisans  are  estopped  by 
the  Message  from  setting  up  any  want  oif 
value  in  the  cession  which  Mexico  pro- 
posed to  make,  to  constitute  a  full  indem- 
nity, and  a  good  deal  more  than  that,  for 
the  claims  of  our  citisens  on  the  justice  of 
that  country. 

Here,  then,  we  have  the  important  fact 
that  this  object  of  the  war,  namely,  the 
obtaining  of  indemnity  for  our  unsatisfied 
claims  on  Mexico,  was  fully  met  and  re- 
sponded to  by  that  government  at  the  con- 
ferences in  September,  between  the  Com^ 
missioners  of  the  two  republics.  These 
claims  have  figured  laimly  in  all  the  war 
manifestos  of  the  President     All  that  he 
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has  had  to  say,  and  repeat,  as  he  does  in 
this  last  Message,  about  '*  the  wanton  vio- 
lation of  the  rights  of  person  and  property 
of  our  citizens  committed  by  Mexico ;  her 
repeated  acts  of  bad  faith  through  a  long 
series  of  years,  and  her  disregard  of  solemn 
treaties,  stipulating  for  indemnity  to  our 
injured  citizens ;"  all  this,  and  much  more 
^  the  same  sort,  wrought  up,  in  the  face  of 
notorious  facts,  to  the  point  of  most  absurd 
exaggeration  and  bluster,  has  had  refer- 
ence, of  coarse,  to  these  claims,  for  which, 
it  stands  confessed  and  recorded,  whatever 
may  have  been  her  conduct  in  regard  to 
them  in  times  past,  Mexico  offered,  in  the 
conferences  under  the  walls  of  her  belea- 
guered capital,  the  most  ample  indemnity. 
From  that  moment  these  claims  ceased  to 
be  matter  which  could  be  talked  about, 
with  decency,  as  cause  of  war  with  that 
power ;  from  that  moment,  if  war  was  to  be 
prosecuted  further  against  her,  for  any 
cause  or  any  objects  whatever,  it  was  not 
certainly  on  account  of  these  claims.  And 
while  the  claims^themselves  could  no  longer 
be  set  up  as  a  reason  for  continuing  the 
war,  it  was  equally  impossible,  with  de- 
cency, to  talk  any  longer,  as  the  President 
does  in  this  Message-^— perhaps  from  the 
mere  habit  of  a  sort  of  parrot  repetition 
— about  our  magnanimous  forb^rance, 
of  years'  duration,  in  regard  to  these 
elaims,  manifested  by  our  not  having  long 
and  long  ago  asserted  our  rights  by  force ; 
and  how  patiently  we  sought  for  redress 
by  amicable  negotiation;  and  how  we 
were  finally  insulted  in  the  person  of 
«  our  minister  of  peace,"  by  the  mortifying 
rejection  he  endured.  All  this,  we  say,  as 
incident  to  the  subject  matter  of  these 
claims,  became  obsolete,  after  the  tender 
of  full  indemnity  made  by  the  Mexican 
Commissioners  in  September.  And  this 
war,  as  rercommenced  and  prosecuted  after 
the  breaking  up  of  the  conferences  near 
Ghapultepec,  must  find  its  justification,  if 
any  there  be,  in  something  else  besides 
these  claims,  or  any  conduct  ci  Mexico  in 
relation  to  them. 

But  we  observe  that  the  President,  in  his 
Message,  with  that  general  disingenuous- 
ness  and  unvarying  obliquity  of  purpose, 
which  characterize  nearly  all  the  state- 
ments of  the  Message  on  the  subject  of  the 
war,  attempts  to  confound  the  understand- 
ing ai  his  readers,  by  affecting  to  insist 


ttp<m  the  expenses  of  the  war,  as  if  he 
had  ever  made  these  expenses  any  part 
of  his  demands  up<Ni  Mexico  for  indem- 
nity. He  does  not  make  this  asaertioD  in 
terms ;  that  would  have  been  too  gross 
and  palpable  for  him  to  venture  upon. 
And  yet  he  means  that  the  uninitiated 
reader  shall  so  understand  him.  Refer- 
ring  to  the  project  of  a  treaty,  prepared 
at  home,  and  which  Mr.  Trist  took  out  with 
him,  and  to  the  fact  that  by  the  terms  of 
that  plan,  '<  the  indemnity  required  by  the 
United  States  was  a  cession  of  territory,*' 
he  proceeds  to  state  why  it  was  that  this 
kind  df  indenmity — namely,  territory — ^waa 
insisted  on.  The  reason  is  thus  stated: 
'*  It  is  well  known  that  the  only  intd^nnity 
which  it  is  in  the  power  of  Mexico  to  make, 
in  satii^action  <^  the  just  and  \oag  deferred 
claims  of  our  citizens  against  her,  and  this 
only  means  by  which  »he  can  reimburse  the 
United  States  for  the  ej^enses  of  the  war^  is 
a  cession  to  the  United  States  of  a  pordon  of 
her  territory." 

Certainly  no  plain  man,  unacquiunted 
with  the  particular  facts,  could  read  this 
paragraph  cwithout  concluding  that  the 
demands  of  the  President  for  indemnity, 
as  imbodied  in  the  provisions  of  this  pro- 
ject of  a  treaty,  embraced  the  expenses  of 
the  war ;  that,  instead  of  being  a  demand 
of  indemnity  for  three  or  five  millions  at 
most,  the  demand  was  for  indemnity  to 
the  amount  of  a  hundred  millions  at  least 
— for  the  full  cost  of  the  war,  up  to  that 
time,  was  not  one  dollar  within  that  sum. 
The  advanti^,  no  doubt,  which  the  Pres- 
ident proposed  to  himself  by  this  state- 
ment, was  the  creation  of  a  prevalent  pop- 
ular impression,  that,  however  the  actual 
issue  might  turn  out,  and  whatever  crimi- 
nality, in  the  public  estimation,  had  mark- 
ed his  conduct  in  precipitating  the  country 
into  this  war,  he,  for  one,  h^  endeavored 
to  take  care  that  it  should  oost  the  country 
nothing — except,  indeed,  some  thousands 
of  lives,  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  make 
anybody  pay  for;  that  Mexico,  besides 
being  chastised  into  a  compliance  with 
whatever  terms  of  peace  we  might  see  fit 
to  prescribe  to  her,  was  to  pay  the  money 
expenses  of  her  own  humihaticxi.  And, 
besides  this,  it  was  convenient  to  the  argu- 
ment he  was  endeavoring  to  set  up,  to 
swell  the  supposed  indemnity  which  was 
to  be  exactea  of  Mexico>  from  three  or  five 
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milfioDS  to  a  hundred  millions  ;  because  it 
was  only  in  this  way  that  he  could  put  a 
plausible  fioce  on  lus  bold  assumption  of 
Uie  inalnlity  of  Mexico  to  meet  our  claims 
in  any  way  but  by  a  cession  of  territory. 

And  now,  after  all  this,  what  will  be 
thought  <^  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  when  the  fact  comes  to  be  stated 
and  proFed,  that  by  the  terms  of  his  own 
project  of  a  treaty,  not  only  was  no  claim 
set  up  for  the  expenses  of  the  war,  but 
any  pretence  of  that  sort  was  necessarily 

Xtived  and  excluded  ?  Nobody  will  be 
enough  to  pretend  that  under  the  stip- 
ulations of  a  treaty  of  peace,  which  makes 
not  the  slightest  reference  to  the  expenses 
of  the  war  on  either  side,  either  party  is  to 
ray  more  than  its  own  expenses.  In  the 
President's  plan  of  a  treaty,  Mexico  is  not 
Mted,  nor  is  the  remotest  hint  conveyed 
that  she  is  expected,  to  pay  us  the  costs 
of  the  war.  Besides,  any  such  idea  is  ex- 
cluded by  the  stipulations  actually  inserted 
in  the  instrument.  Mexico  was  indebted 
to  our  citizens  in  a  certain  amount — say 
four  millions  of  dollars — and  this  plan  pro- 
poses that  if  Mexico  will  cede  to  the 
United  States  certain  lands,  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  will  undertake 
to  satisfy  the  creditors  of  Mexico  in  this 
country  for  this  indebtedness,  in  such 
manner  that  she  shall  be  fully  discharged 
from  it.  And,  as  it  b  understood  that  the 
lands  proposed  to  be  ceded  are  worth 
more  than  this  four  millions  of  dollars,  it 
is  proposed  that  the  United  States  shall 
pay  to  Mexico  the  balance  of  this  value, 
whatever  it  may  be  ascertained  or  agreed 
to  be.  Such  was  the  President's  own 
proposition  for  a  settlement  and  treaty  of 
peace  with  Mexico ;  and  he  does  not  get 
through  the  tortuous  course  of  his  Mes- 
sage without  giving  this  very  account  and 
explanation  of  the  matter. 

"As  the  territory,''  he  says,  "to  be 
acquired  by  the  boundary  proposed,  might 
be  estinuited  to  be  of  greater  value  than  a 
fidr  equivalent  for  our  just  demands,  our 
Ckwifni-ssioner  was  authorized  to  stipulate 
for  the  payment  of  such  additional  pecu- 
niary consideration  as  was  deemed  reason- 
able." 

Not  a  word  here  about  the  expenses  of 
the  war.  No  intimation  here  that  the  bal- 
ance of  value  to  be  paid  in  money  to  Mex- 
ico was  coly  so  siuefa  as  would  remain  af- 


ter  deducting  four  millions  for  the  demands 
due  our  citizens,  and  a  hundred  millions 
more  for  the  cost  of  the  war.  The  Preudent 
knows  as  well  as  we  do,  that  the  expenses 
of  this  war,  end'  when  and  how  it  may, 
are  to  be  borne  by  the  people  of  the  Uni- 
ted States ;  and  he  did  not  entertain  th^ 
remotest  idea,  when  this  project  of  a  treaty 
was  prepared,  that  Mexico  was  to  be  made 
to  pay,  or  asked  to  pay  these  expenses,  or 
any  part  of  them.  He  knew  then,  and  h« 
knows  now,  that  Mexico  will  never  make  a 
treaty  with  the  United  States  on  any  such 
basis. 

In  our  account  of  what  the  President 

Sroposed  as  the  basis  of  a  treaty  with 
[exico,  we  have  had  reference  to  what 
the  Washington  Union  some  time  since 
published  as.  "  the  authentic  copy  of  the 
draught  of  a  treaty  carried  out  by  Mr. 
Trist."*  It  would  seem  that  Mr.  Trist 
went  a  step  further,  in  the  project  present- 
ed by  him  to  the  Mexican  Commissioners. 
He  inserted^  in  the  fifth  article,  a  refu^nce 
to  the  stipulation  contained  in  article  eight, 
in  regard  to  a  right  of  way  across  the  Isth- 
mus of  Tehuantepec,  as  forming  a  part  of 
the  general  consideration  for  the  underta- 
kings proposed  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States ;  and  then,  by  way  of  addition  to 
the  stipulations  for  paying  the  claims  of 
our  own  citizens,  and  the  paymoit  of  a 
clear  sum  of  money  to  Mexico,  he  inserted 
this  express  renimciation :  "  Tke  Uniitd 
iStaies  abandon  forever  all  claim$  agamit 
the  UnUed  Mexican  States,  on  aeeouni 
of  the  expemei  of  the  toor."  After  all  this, 
it  la  difficult  to  understand  how  the  Presi« 
dent  could  have  the  courage  to  talk  about 
the  expenses  of  the  war  in  the  manner  he 
has  done  in  the  Message.  At  any  rate,, 
we  trust  an  enlightened  public  will  under- 
stand the  true  state  of  the  case. 

Thus  far,  then,  we  have  seen  that  two 
principal  subjects  or  matters  of  di£ferenoe 
between  the  United  States  and  Mexico 
at  the  commencement  of  the  war,  were 
actually  removed,  so  far  as  the  most  ample 
concessions  on  the  part  of  Mexico  could  re- 
move them,  at  the  conferences  near  Cha- 
pultepec  in  September  last.  Mexico  yield- 
ed her  pretensions  to  the  State  of  Texas, 
and  all  complaints  she  had  to  make  on  ao* 

•  We  have  'not  had  iahand  the  official  papers 
as  seat  in  to  CoagreM  with  the  Menage. 
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count  of  AnnexatioD.  This  struck  at  the 
<»iguial  source  of  all  the  difficulty  between 
the  two  powers,  and  made  an  end  of  it,  so 
far  as  Mexico  could  alone  effect  that  ob- 
ject. Mexico  also  offered  ample  indemnity 
for  the  claims  of  our  citizens,  in  the  mode 
preferred  and  insisted  on  by  us — that  is  to 
say,  by  a  cession  of  territory ;  and  thus 
put  an  end,  so  far  as  she  alone  could  do  it, 
to  all  complaints  which  we  had  to  prefer 
against  her  for  neglect  of  those  claims,  and 
whatever  other  conduct  in  relation  to  them 
we  had  thought  exceptionable.  There  re- 
mained, therefore,  only  one  original  subject 
of  dispute  between  the  two  powers,  and  tiiat 
was  the  undefined  boundary  between  our 
State  of  Texas  and  the  dominions  of  Mex- 
ico. It  must  be  admitted  that. the  Presi- 
dent went  into  the  war  claiming  the  right 
to  the  whole  country  between  the  Nueces 
and  the  Bio  del  Norte  ;  though  it  is  per- 
fectly certain  that  this  was  not  such  a 
daim  on  our  part,  that  any  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  which  alone  has-  the 
power  of  declaring  war,  would  ever  have 
undertaken  to  enforce  it  by  the  sword. 
Mexico  refused  to  cede  to  us  this  territory, 
at  the  conferences  near  Chapultepec,  and 
this  question  of  boufidary  remained,  there- 
fore, in  $tatu  quo,  when  the  war  was  re- 
sumed. 

The  important  inquiry  now  arises,  wheth- 
er the  war  thus  resumed  had  for  part  of 
its  object^  the  enforcement  of  the  Presi- 
dent's demand,  clearly  embraced  in  his 
project  of  a  treaty,  for  the  cession  of  the 
whole  country  between  the  Nueces  and  the 
Rio  del  Norte  ?  We  suppose  there  can- 
not be  a  doubt  of  it.  The  fieict  is  suffi- 
ciently indicated  in  this  brief  and  charac- 
teristic announcement  in  the  Message: 
''  The  boundary  of  the  Bio  Grande,  and  the 
cession  to  the  United  States  of  New  Mexi- 
co and  Upper  California,  constituted  an 
mliimaium,  which  our  Commissioner  was, 
under  >no  circumstances,  to  yield."  The 
history  of  the  conferences  shows  that  the 
Commissioner,  though  with  evident  misgiv- 
ings, acted  up  to  the  letter  of  his  instruc- 
tions on  this  point.  He  would  not  tfield 
"  the  boundary  to  the  Rio  Grande,"  but 
"  be  offered  that  if  there  remained  no  other 
p<Mnt  of  difference  for  the  conclusion  of 
peace,  than  that  relative  to  the  territory 
which  is  comprised  between  the  Bravo  and 
the  Nueces,  he.  would  consult  his  govern- 


ment upon  it,  with  some  hope  of  a  good  re- 
sult." Such  is  the  Mexican  official  account. 
Mr.  Trist,  it  is  evident,  did  not  belieye  it 
possible  the  President  would  dare  to  make 
the  renewal  and  continuance  of  the  war 
turn  on  his  adherence  to  the  absurd  and 
baseless  pretension  he  had  set  up,  of  a  right 
and  title  in  the  United  States  to  a  "  boun- 
dary to  the  Bio  Grande."  Mr.  Trist  had 
manifestly  been  impressed  with  the  preg- 
nant and  severe  tone  of  the  following  dec^ 
laration,  in  the  note  addressed  to  him  by 
the  Mexican  Commissioners : — 

"  To  the  other  territories,  [i.  e.  besides  the 
pmper  territory  of  Texas,]  mentioned  in  the 
fourth  article  of  your  Excellency's  dnught, 
r including,  of  coui><e,  the  country  between  the 
Nueces  and  the  Bravo,]  no  right  has  heretofore 
been  asserted  by  the  Republic  of  North  Ame|U 
ca,  nor  do  we  believe  it  possible  for  it  to  assm 
any.  Consequently,  it  could  not  acquire  them, 
except  by  the  right  of  conquest,  or  by  the  title 
which  will  result  from  the  cession  or  sale  which 
Mexico  might  now  make.  But  as  we  are  per- 
suaded  that  the  Republic  of  Waehin^n  will 
not  only  absolutely  repel,  but  will  hold  in  abhor- 
rence, the  first  of  tliese  titles,  and  as,  on  the 
other  band,  it  would  be  a  new  thin^,  and  con* 
trary  to  every  idea  of  justice,  to  make  war  on  a 
people,  for  no  other  reason  than  because  it  re* 
fused  to  sell  territory  which  its  neiffhbor  sought 
to  buy,  we  hope,  from  the  justice  of  the  govern- 
ment and  people  of  North  America,  that  the 
ample  moditicationH  which  we  have  to  propose, 
to  the  cessions  of  territory  (except  that  of  the 
State  of  Texas)  contemplated  by  the  said  Arti- 
cle Four,  will  not  be  a  motive  to  persist  in  a 
war  which  the  worthy  €reneral  of  the  North 
American  troops  has  justly  styled  onnaturaL" 

But,  however  the  Commissioner  of  th^ 
United  States  mi^t  have  been  impressed 
and  moved  by  an  appeal  so  replete  with 
the  force  of  simple  truth  and  natural 
Justice,  he  was  bound  by  an  Executive  u/it- 
maium,  which  embraced  other  points,  that 
Mexico  could  no  more  yield  than  she 
could  this  demand  of  a  boundary  to  the 
Rio  Grande.  The  President  mtaf  have 
New  Mexico  and  Upper  California,  as  well 
as  the  whole  territory  between  the  Nueces 
and  the  Bravo.  Mexico  could  not  yield  to 
any  of  these  demands,  to  the  extent  to 
which  the  President's  ultimatum  carried 
them ;  and  nothing  remained,  therefore,  but 
to  renew  and  prosecute  the  war.  She  did 
offer,  be  it  observed,  to  give  up  the  most 
valuable  portion  of  Upper  California ;  and 
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she  offered,  also,  so  far  to  relinquish  her 
pofisessory  right,  or  right  of  occupation,  to 
the  wide  uninhabited  frontier  of  the  coun- 
try between  the  two  riyers,  as  to  stipulate 
that  it  should  be  preserved  as  an  uninhab- 
ited and  desert  space  forever,  expressly 
for  a  safe  and  peaceable  frontier  between 
the  two  countries.  And  this  enables  us  to 
see  exactly  upon  what  precise  pretensions 
and  demands  of  the  President  it  was,  in 
regard  to  territory,  that  the  war  was  re- 
newed, after  the  concessions  made  at  the 
conferences  near  Chapultepec ;  and  we  de- 
sire to  set  down  these  pretensions  and  de- 
mands very  precisely,  and  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  country  to  them  in  a  very 
particular  manner,  that  the  people  may 
deariy  understand  what  it  really  was,  the 
wy  was  resumed  for.  The  war,  then,  was 
rAmed  and  prosecuted,  after  the  confer- 
ences near  Chapultepec,  for  the  following 
objects : 

First,  to  compel  Mexico,  who  was  willing 
and  ready  to  relinquish  her  right  of  occupa- 
tion in  the  wide  uninhabited  space  between 
the  Nueces  and  the  Bio  Grande,  so  as  to 
make  that  desert  space  in  effect  the  boun- 
dary between  the  two  countries,  to  go  fur- 
ther and  cede  to  us  in  absolute  sovereignty 
and  jurisdiction,  the  whole  of  that  territory 
up  to  the  Bio  Grande ; 

Second,  to  compel  Mexico,  who  was 
willing  to  3/ield  us  one  half,  and  the  most 
valuable  portion  ol  Upper  Califorma,  to  go 
farther,  and  sell  to  us  the  other  half  also  ; 

And,  thiid,  to  compel  Mexico  to  sell  to 
U8  her  province  of  New  Mexico. 

Of  these  three  objects,  the  first  is  the 
only  one,  it  will  be  observed,  which,  in  any 
shape  whatever,  found  a  place  among  those 
original  subjects  of  demand,  to  which 
alone  the  war  from  its  inception,  appa- 
rently or  professedly,  had  any  relation. 
The  other  two  objects  became  objects  of 
th^  war  for  the  first  time,  so  far  as  any 
distinct  avowal  or  disclosure  is  concerned, 
when  it  was  renewed  after  the  conferences 
near  Chapultepec.  But  the  truth  is  that 
the  whole  three  objects  just  specified, 
stand  in  fact,  when  properly  understood, 
on  the  same  footing.  The  demand  which 
the  President  makes  of  a  boundary  on  the 
Bio  Grande,  is  just  as  much  in  the  spirit 
of  iMHiquest  as  the  rest.  These  last,  as  we 
DOW  see,  stand  out  open  and  undisguised. 
To  compel  our  unwilling  enemy,  by  force 


of  arms,  to  sell  her  territory  to  us,  is  to 
exercise  over  her  and  her  territory  the 
rights  of  conquest.  Payment  in  such  a 
case  is  no  equivalent.  It  b  not  a  barg^ain, 
though  we  pay  our  money  for  the  lands, 
where  the  cession  is  compulsory.  If  ef- 
fected, it  is  nothing  less  liian  a  robbery, 
with  the  insult  added  of  throwing  our  purse 
in  the  face  of  our  victim,  by  way  of  charity, 
or  for  the  sake  of  appearances.  The  object 
is  to  dismember  the  Mexican  empire,  and 
appropriate  her  territories  to  our  own  use, 
by  virtue  of  our  miUtary  superiority.  The 
F^resident  wants  these  territories  because  he 
thinks  it  will  gratify  a  spirit  of  rapacity 
which  he  imagines  dwells  in  the  hearts  of 
our  people,  and  will  glorify  his  administra- 
tion before  the  masses,  who,  he  beUeves^ 
will  make  no  account  whatever  of  the 
money  price  of  the  robbery.  He  believes 
they  would  like  it  still  better  if  he  had  re- 
solved to  keep  the  territory  already  con- 
quered, and  the  money  too.  And  we  do 
not  entertain  a  doubt  that  he  would  have 
preferred  this  pohcy  from  the  first,  if  he 
had  thought  it  as  practicable  as  the  other ; 
he  wonld  have  let  appearances  take  care  of 
themselves. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  offer  of  money  to 
Mexico  for  her  conquered  provinces,  was 
not  to  pay  for  the  Ismd,  but  to  buy  a  peace 
of  her  after  the  conquest.  He  thought 
this  would  be  better  than  perpetual  war, 
and  the  support  of  large  standmg  armieB, 
to  maintain  the  conquests.  It  was  not 
justice,  but  policy,  that  dictated  the  offer. 
It  was  better,  he  thought^  to  pay  Mexico 
twenty  millions  for  her  craven  consent  to 
her  own  dismemberment  and  degradation, 
than  imdertake  to  maintain  his  conquesta 
by  arms,  "at  the  cost  of  another  hundred 
millions.  Brennus,  the  Gallio  conqueror, 
finding  his  affairs  in  desperate  condition, 
but  game  to  the  last,  demanded  to  receive 
of  Bome  a  thousand  pounds  of  gold  for 
retiring  from  his  conquests,  for  thus  he 
would  go  home  an  acknowledged  conquer- 
or, though  giving  up  the  provmces  he  had 
overrun.  Our  modem  American  Brennus 
understands  the  glory  of  conquest  differ- 
entlv  ;  he  is  willing  to  pay  Mexico  a  thou- 
sand pounds  of  gold  to  stop  her  resistance, 
allow  him  to  keep  the  provinces  he  has  over* 
run,  and  so  come  home  a  conqueror.  Bren- 
nus^  proudly  threw  his  sword  into  the  scale 
at  the  last  moment^  as  his  ultimate  argument 
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with  the  Roman :  Mr.  Polk,  too,  gallantly 
threw  in  his  sword,  hut  at  last  he  offers  to 
withdraw  it,  and  weigh  down  the  scales 
with  money,  as  his  ultmiate  argument  with 
the  Mexicah.  But  Mexico,  though  in  the 
extremity  of  distress,  refuses  to  take  money 
as  the  price  of  her  honor — she  refuses  to 
allow  the  President  to  salve  her  sore  hu- 
miliation in  that  mode.  And  this  puts 
him  in  a  dilemna :  he  must  retire  from  this 
chosen  field  of  his  glory  without  the  ill- 
gotten  fruits  of  his  successful  military 
exploits,  or  he  must  prosecute  his  war 
from  this  time  forward,  for  the  naked  pur- 
pose of  subjugation  and  dismemberment. 
The  latter  altematire,  as  we  shall  see,  is 
the  one  he  has  chosen,  and  recommends 
in  his  Message  to  Congress  and  the 
country. 

Recurring  to  the  particulars  embraced 
in  -the  policy  of  conquest  and  dismember- 
ment, now  disclosed  and  avowed  by  the 
President,  and  confining  our  attention  still 
for  a  while  to  the  state  of  thinfifs  as  they 
existed  at  the  breaking  up  of  tne  confer- 
ences near  Chapultepec,  let  us  observe 
how  naked  and  undisguised  the  object  is, 
in  each  particular.  We  have  shown  the 
offer  made  of  half  the  vast  province  of 
Upper  Califomia,  not  only  giving  the 
Umted  States  the  most  ample  indemnity 
for  all  the  claims  of  our  citizens  on  Mexico, 
but  very  far  exceeding  in  value  to  us  the 
amount  of  those  claims.  We  have  shown, 
also,  that  beyond  these  claims,  the  Pre^- 
dei)t,  in  his  n^otiations  with  Mexico,  did 
not  set  up  any  other  or  further  demands 
for  indemnity.  After  deducting  the  amount 
of  these  claims,  he  offered  to  pay  Mexico 
as  much  money  as  the  territories  he  wanted 
were  deemed  worth.  It  is  merely  absurd, 
or  it  is  much  worse  than  that,  for  him  now 
to  talk  about  the  expenses  of  the  war,  a^  if 
he  expected  to  make  Mexico  pay  them. 
He  has  known  from  the  beginning,  that  we 
could  make  no  claim  on  her  for  the  cost  of 
the  war,  and  that  this  was  an  accoimt  which 
the  people  of  his  own  country  must  pay, 
without  recourse  or  redress  anywhere. 
And  on  these  terms  he  offered  to  make 
peace  with  MexiGO-*-provided  only  she 
would  cede  to  us  as  much  territory  as  he 
desired  to  get,  for  an  equivalent  in  money. 

When  the  war  was  resimied,  then,  under 
the  walls  of  the  Mexican  capital,  we  aver 
and  maintain^  that  it  was  for  the  sole 


purpose  of  compelling  Mexico  to  consent, 
for  a  consideration  in  money,  to  the  dismem- 
berment of  her  empire,  by  ceding  to  the 
United  States  three  distinct  parcels  of  her 
territory,  to  niBither  of  which  had  we  the 
slightest  claim  of  right,  either  on  the  ground 
of  mdemnity,  or  on  Sie  ground  of  title.  The 
pretence  of  further  indemnity,  rather  hinted 
at  or  disingenuousl  V  insinuated,  than  actual- 
ly set  up,  m  the  Message,  we  have  already 
disposed  of.  We  must  say  a  few  words 
on  the  matter  of  title. 

No  boldness  nor  ingenuity  has  ever 
enabled  the  President  to  assert  any  right 
or  title  to  the  Califomias.  The  demand, 
therefore,  as  an  ultimatum,  of  the  remain^ 
ing  half  of  Upper  Califonua^  after  Mexico 
had  offered  to  yield  up  the  first  half  by 
way  of  indemnity  and  for  the  sake  of  pei^, 
was  a  naked  demand  of  dismembermftt 
to  that  extent,  though  for  a  consideration 
in  money,  to  be  agreed  to  by  Mexico,  under 
the  penalty  of  an  immedute  resumption 
and  prosecution  of  the  war  against  her.* 

The  demand  made  for  me  cession  of 
New  Mexico,  was  of  the  same  character 
and  rested  on  the  same  foundation.  It  is 
true,  the  President  has  the  amazing  cool- 
ness to  venture  on  a  suggestion  in  his 
Message,  that  there  was  a  question  of 
boundary  to  be  adjusted  between  the  prov- 
ince of  New  Mexico  and  the  State  of  Texas, 
on  the  ground  that  "  the  territorial  limito 
of  the  State  of  Texas,  as  defined  by  her 
laws  before  her  admission  into  our  Union, 
embrace  all  that  portion  of  New  Mexico 
lying  east  of  the  Rio  Grande."  Every- 
body knows  that  Texas  might  as  well  have 
extended  her  limits,  bv  a  statutory  declara- 
tion— a  ridiculous  irutem  falmen — over 
the  whole  of  Old  Mexico,  as  over  a  part  of 
the  province  of  New  Mexico  ;  and  such  an 
act  would  have  given  her  just  as  much 
right  and  title  in  that  case,  as  it  did  in  the 
other.  But  besides  this,  it  is  perfectly 
notorious  that  the  President,  utterly  disre- 
garding any  claim  of  the  State  of  Texaa 
upon  New  Mexico,  on  account  of  this 
statutory  declaration,  seeing  she  had  never 
occupiea  a  foot  of  the  soil  of  that  territory, 
ordered  the  country  to  be  conquered  for 

the  United  States,  which  was  done  accord- 

» »i      III    ■  ■     ■■■.».      11 

*  The  Mexican  Commissionera  say  that  Mr. 
Trbt  was  disposed  to  abandon  bis  first  pretensions 
"  to  a  var<  ofUpper  California.*'  If  so,  it  was  in  the 
face  or  the  President's  ultimatnm* 
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ingly  after  a  fashion,  when  he  caused  a 
oiTil  goyemment  to  be  set  up  there  under 
hid  authority.  The  demand,  therefore,  as 
an  ultimatum,  of  the  whole  of  New  Mexico, 
on  both  sides  of  the  lUo  Grrande,  was  a 
naked  demand  for  the  further  dismember- 
ment of  Mexico,  though  for  a  consideration 
in  money,  to  be  assented  to  by  that  power, 
under  the  penalty  of  an  immediate  resump- 
^  »>d  proaecutioa  of  the  war  against 
her. 

Let»  now,  any  man,  possessing  any  just 
sensibility  to  the  honor  and  proper  fame  of 
the  country,  turn  to  the  President's  Mes- 
sage,  and  read  there,  without  a  blush  of 
shame  if  he  can,  the  reasons  which  that 
high  oflficer  has  grouped  together  to  justify 
the  nefarious  deiiiand  which  he  caused  to 
\ft  made  upon  Mexico  for  the  dismember* 
mentof  that  country,  by  the  forced  cession 
ci  Upper  Caiifomia  and  New  Mexico  to  the 
United  States.  We  will  give  the  substance 
and  real  meaning  of  tiiese  reasons,  leaving 
it  to  the  reader  to  verify  our  brief  exposi- 
tion by  recurring  to  the  President's  own 
language. 

Ilie  President  believes,  then,  that  as 
Mexico  mu»t  be  dismembered,  it  is  for  her 
convenience  and  interest,  as  well  as  our  own, 
that  these  two  provinces  should  be  lopped 
off  rather  than  any  other.  They  lie  a  great 
way  off  from  her  capital,  and  if  she  does  not 
lose  them  now,  it  is  manifest  the  time  will 
come  when  she  will  have  to  give  them  up. 
This  is  especially  true  of  Upper  California, 
and  if  we  don't  take  it  now,  some  other 
foreign  power  may,  by-and-by.  Or  it  may 
become  independent  of  Mexico,  by  a  revo- 
lutionary movement,  and  then  be  annexed 
to  some  other  coimtry ;  and  if  annexed  to 
any  country  but  our  own,  we  should  have 
to  fight  that  country  for  it.  These  terri- 
tories are  contiguous  to  our  territories,  and 
if  we  had  them  we  would  bring  them  on, 
and  make  something  out  of  them.  Upper 
Califorma  is  bounded  right  upon  our  Ore- 
gem  possessions,  and  we  could  stock  it  with 
a  good  population,  and,  with  the  use  of  its 
hiffbors,  ninke  great  commercial  profits  out 
of  it»  in  which  the  commercial  world  might 
partieipate.  New  Mexico  is  naturally  con- 
neeted  with  our  Western  settlements,  and 
bH/oc  all  ia  not  worth  much  to  Mexico. 
Besides,  our  State  of  Texas  once  threw  its 
paper  arms  around  the  neck  of  this  darling 
province,  and  ev^aeed  it  with  affection. 


And,  then,  see  what  a  benefit  it  would  be 
to  Mexico  to  give  this  province  up  to  us  ; 
for  we  could  protect  it,  and  her,  against  the 
Indians,  and  make  them  give  up  their  cap- 
tives !  Finally,  in  ceding  these  provinces  to 
us,  there  would  only  be  a  moderate  popula- 
tion of  Mexican  citizens  [probably  only 
about  175,000]  who  would  be  transferred, 
like  cattle,  without  their  consent  and  against 
their  will,  from  Mexico  to  the  United  States. 
**  These,"  adds  the  Pre»dent,  "  were  the 
leading  connderations  which  induced  me 
to  authorize  the  termd  of  peace  which  were 
proposed  to  Mexico.  They  were  rejected ; 
and  negotiations  being  at  an  end,  hostilities 
we|;e  renewed."  These  were  the  "  leading 
considerations  "  which  induced  the  Presi- 
dent to  instruct  his  Commissioner,  that 
unless  Mexico,  besides  giving  up  to  us  half  of 
the  vast  province  of  Upper  California  for 
our  full  indemnity,  which  she  offered  to  do, 
would  consent  to  a  further  dismemberment 
by  ceding  to  us  the  rest  of  that  province, 
and  the  whole  of  New  Mexico,  for  a  sum 
of  money,  the  war  should  go  on.  Even  if 
the  Bio  Grande  had  been  yielded  as  a 
boundary  for  Texas,  and  every  other 
demand  of  the  President,  still,  for  the 
"  leading  considerations  "  we  have  recited, 
the  war  was  to  go  on  unless  Mexico  would 
give  up  also  the  whole  of  New  Mexico  and 
Upper  Caiifomia ! 

But  besides  these  two  provinces,  there 
was  that  other  considerable  tract  of  country, 
embracing  parts  of  three  Mexican  States, 
and  having  altogether  an  area  of  about 
45,000  square  miles — nearly  equal  to 
New- York — ^lying  between  the  Nueces  and 
the  Bravo,  which  was  also  demanded  as 
an  ultimatum.  And  to  this,  as  to  the  rest, 
except  where  there  was  an  inconsiderable 
settlement  on  and  near  the  Nueces,  the 
United  States  had  not  the  slightest  claim 
of  right,  for  herself  or  for  Texas,  unless  by 
conquest.  Yet  this  is  the  coimtry  in 
reference  to  which  the  President  repeals 
in  the  present  Message,  the  stale  and 
miserable  fiction,  so  often  exposed  before, 
that  Mexico  **  involved  the  two  countries 
in  war  ^  invading  the  territory  of  the 
State  of  Texas,  striking  the  first  blow,  and 
shedding  the  blood  of  our  citizens  on  our 
own  soil ;"  that  "  Mexico  commenced  the 
war,  and  we  were  compelled,  in  seif-defeticet 
to  repel  the  invader !"  In  the  name  of 
Truth,  and  by  the  authority  of  its  unerring 
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Records,  we  pronounce  every  word  of  all 
this  statement  utterly  without  foundation 
in  fact.     The  country  where  our  army  wns 
found  when  the  first  blood  was  shed,  was 
not  American  soil.     It  was  in  the  peacea- 
ble possession  and  actual  occupancy  of 
Mexico,  and  under  her  undisputed  juris- 
diction, as  it  had  always  been  since  she  was 
a  nation;  and  as  Spain  had  possessed  and 
governed  it  before  her.     If  the  United 
States  once  preferred  a  claim,  as  against 
Spain,    to    the    Ri<^  del    Norte    as    the 
boundary  of  French  Louisiana,  the  pre- 
tension was  yielded  by  solemn  treaty  with 
that  power  in  1819.   Thus  the  Sabine  was 
settled  as  the  boundary  of  our  possessions 
in  that  direction,  and  the   Biepublic   of 
Mexico  became  the  undisputed  mistress  of 
the  country   from  that  river  westward. 
Texas  with  Coahuila  was  a  State  of  the 
Mexican  Confederation,  and  the  indisputa- 
ble limit  of  Texas  in  the  south-west  was 
the  Nueces.  Texas  revolted  and  established 
her  independence  ;  and  when  she  annexed 
herself  to  the  United  States,  the  Nueces 
was  still  lier  boundary,  except  that  she  had 
so  far  encroached  on  the  neighboring  loyal 
State  of  Tamaulipas,  as  to  have  a  small 
settlement  on  the  right  bank  of  that  river, 
over    which    she    exercised   jurisdiction. 
Thus  far  the  just  claim  of  Texas  may  go, 
and  no  farther.     Beyond  Corpus  Christi, 
or  San  Patricio,  in  that  direction,  she  had 
neither  possession  nor  jurisdiction.     Thence 
began  a  desert,  a  hundred  and  twenty 
miles  wide,  and  reaching  to  within  a  few 
miles  of  the  Bio  Grande,  where  was  a  long 
estabUshed  Mexican  population,  under  un- 
dbputed  Mexican  jurisdiction.     Here  it  was 
the  first  blood  was  shed  in  this  war.    The 
claim  which  Texas  asserted  to  the  whole  of 
this  country  between  the  rivers  Nueces  and 
del  Norte,  and  that  which  the  President 
has  set  up  after  her  example,  rest  on  a 
title  which  is  no  better  than  a  base  and  im- 
pudent forgery.     //  t^  a  naked  paper  title 
in  the  shape  of  leyishtive  enactments j  made 
by  the  part  If   setting   up  the  claim  ^  and 
having  not  a  shadow  of  right  to  stand  upon, 
A  man  could  as  well  make  himself  a  deed 
of  his  neighbor's  farm,  and  establish  a  r^ht 
under  it  in  a  court  of  justice.     The  most 
distinguished  men  of  the  President's  own 
party  have  derided  and   denounced  this 
claim  of  title  :  Benton,  Wriffht,  Woodbury, 
have  done  so.    The  President  himself  has 


repudiated  the  main  grround  of  the  claim 
set  up  by  Texas — her  Leg^islative  Act  of 
1836,  declaring  the  Rio  Grande  to  be  her 
boundary  in  its  whole  extent;  for  thb 
would  give  her  a  large  part  of  New  Mexico, 
and  he  has,  by  the  most  unequivocal  acts» 
treated  this  part  ci  her  claim  with  contempt. 
Though  it  be  true,  therefore,  that  the 
President  asserted  a  claim'  for  a  boundary 
on  the  Rio  Grande,  when  this  war  was  be- 
gun, yet  it  was  only  a  claim,  and  had  not 
a  shadow  of  truth  and  justice  to  support 
it.     The  boundary  between  the  State  of 
Texas  and  the  Republic  of  Mexico  was  un- 
defined, and  so  considered  and  left  by 
Congress  in  the  Act  of  Annexation.     It 
was  no  further  undefined  and  in  dispute, 
however,  than  as  Texas  had  laid  ihe  foun- 
dation of  a  claim  to  some  territory  on  and 
adjacent  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Nueces^ 
by  having  established  and  exercised  actual 
jurisdiction  over  some  smaU  settlements 
along  there.     But  because  this  left   the 
President  at  liberty  to  j^ant  one  foot  on 
the  Nueces,  it  did  not  authorize  him  to 
plant  the  other  on  the  Bravo,  and  so  claiim 
the  whole  country  emt^raced  in  his  colos- 
sal stride.     Considering  the  hold  which 
Texas  has  acquired  on  the  Mexican  side  of 
the  Nueces,  and  looking  at  the  pecufiar 
topography  of  the  country,  the  true  boun- 
dary separating  the  two  countries,  would 
be  the  broad  desert  between  the  two  rivers, 
the  line   of  which   might   properly  run 
through  its  centre.     We  have  not  a  doubt 
that  Mexico  would  have  consented  to  this, 
if  it  had  been  proposed  or  suggested.     In 
efiect,  indeed,  this  is  what  she  herself  pro- 
posed.    She  offered  to  have  the  uninhab- 
ited desert  preserved  forever  as  a  bounda- 
ry, and  barrier,  to  secure  each  country 
from  the  other. 

She  knew  very  well  that  peace  could 
never  be  maintained,  if  the  Anglo-Saxon 
was  to  be  planted  on  one  side  of  a  narrow 
stream  like  the  Rio  del  Norte,  from  which 
he  could  look  into  the  windows  of  the 
Mexican  on  the  opposite  side ;  and  she 
refused  to  make  that  river  the  boundary. 
Besides,  though  the  real  vahie  of  the 
country  was  not  great,  yet  there  were 
Mexican  citizens  who  had  their  home  on 
the  left  bank  of  that  river,  and  she  nobly 
declared  that  **  it  was  not  for  the  Mexican 
government  to  wekrh  the  price  of  the  at- 
tachment of  the  citizen  to  the  soil  on  which 
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he  b  bom."  "  Ab  to  tbese  Mexicans,  oan 
a  goiremment  go  and  sell  them  like  cat* 
tte!" 

We  do  not  hesitate-  to  say  that  the  claim 
of  title»  or  right,  asserted  by  the  President 
to  the  entire  tract  between  the  Nueces 
and  the  Bmvo,  was  a  baseless  pretension, 
set  up  to  cover  a  foregone  resolution,  right 
or  wrong,  to  make  it  a  part  of  the  terri- 
tory Kji  the  United  States.  And  the  de- 
mand, therefore,  at  the  conferences  near 
Chapultepec,  of  "  a  boundary  on  the  Rio 
Grande,"  as  an  ultimatum,  notwithstand- 
ing the  offer  <^  Mexico  to  make  the  desert, 
intermediate  the  two  rivers,  in  effect,  the 
frontier  of  the  two  countries,  was,  in 
truth,  like  those  for  California  and  New 
•Mexico,  a  naked  demand  for  the  further 
dismemberment  still  (^  Mexico,  to  be  as- 
sented to  by  that  power,  under  the  penalty 
id  the  immediate  resumption  and  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war  against  her. 

We  have  said,  that  from  the  termina- 
tion of  the  conferences  between  Mr.  Trist 
and  the  Mexican  Commissioners,  the  war 
became  explicitly  and  without  disguise  a 
war  for  the  Conquest  and  Dismemberment 
of  Mexico.  We  say  that  Conquest  and 
Dismemberment  became  the  solb  object 
of  the  war.  We  have  shown  precisely 
what  particular  portions  of  the  Mexican 
dominions  were  demanded  to  be  ceded  to 
the  United  States,  and  that,  in  every  in- 
stance, these  were  naked  demands,  with- 
out any  just  pretence  of  right  or  title,  and 
without  any  excuse  or  apology,  to  be  found 
in  any  remaining  cause  of  complaint 
against  Mexico,  or  any  unsatisfied  claims 
upon  her  for  indemnity,  eldsting  when  the 
war  commenced,  or  to  which  the  war  could 
have  any  just  ration.  We  have  shown 
how  every  other  demand  of  the  American 
Commissioner,  except  only  his  naked  de- 
mands for  the  dismemberment  of  the  Mex- 
ican empire,  was  met  by  the  most  ample 
offers  and  concessions  on  the  part  of  the 
Mexican  Commissioners,  leaving,  in  very 
truth,  nothing  ebe  but  those  demands  for 
dismemberment  for  the  war  to  stand  on. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  add  here,  that 
there  were  just  two  things  emlN-aced  in 
the  Counter-Project  of  a  treaty  presented 
by  the  Mexican  Commissioners,  which 
would  have  been  deemed  inadmissible  by 
Mr.  Trist,  and  which,  there  cannot  be  a 
doabi»  would  have  been  adjusted  without 


difficulty,  if  Mr.  Trist's  demands  for  terri- 
tory had  nq,t  piit  an  end  to  all  hopes  of 
peace.  Mexico  asked  for  indemnity  to 
her  citizens  for  injuries  sustained  from  our 
U'oops  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war; 
and  she  wished  to  levy  duties  on  goods 
found  in  her  ports,  which  had  been  im- 
ported imder  the  authority  of  the  Presi- 
dent, and  had  paid  duties  into  hU  military 
chest.  The  President  makes  the  most  of 
these  objectionable  claims,  in  his  Message, 
calling  them  a  part  of  the  Mexican  ultima- 
ium,  and  forgetting  entirely  that  the  Mex- 
ican Commissioners,  in  presenting  their 
Counter-Project,  referred  to  them  expressly 
as  matters  of  "  minor  moment,''  which 
could  occasion  no  serious  difficulty.  It  is 
certain  that  the  negotiations  for  peace  did 
not  fail  on  account  of  these  matters  of 
'*  minor  moment,''  but  that  they  did  fail 
solely  on  the  ground  of  the  naked  demands 
of  our  Commissioner,  as  the  President's 
ultimatum,  for  the  dismemberment  of  the 
Mexican  empire. 

Let  it  be  observed,  then — let  the  people 
of  this  abused  country  understand — thai 
it  was  upon  such  an  issue  as  we  have  here 
demonstrated-7upon  the  President's  de- 
mands and  ultimatum,  for  the  dismember- 
ment of  Mexico^  and  upon  that  issue  only — 
that  this  war  was  begun  de^oto,  after  the 
breaking  up  of  the  conferences  near  Cha- 
pultepec. Upon  this  Issue  of  Dbmember- 
ment,  the  awful  battle  of  £1  Molmo  del 
Rey  was  fought.  Upon  this  Issue  of  Dis- 
memberment, the  terrible  conflict  at  Cha- 
pultepec was  waffed,  and  the  murderous 
afflEurs  at  the  gates  of  Belen  and  San 
Cosme  were  enacted.  Upon  this  Issue  of 
Dismemberment,  the  proud  capital  of  the 
enemy  was  entered,  sword  in  hand,  and  the 
colors  of  the  United  States  hoisted  on  the  * 
National  Palace.  Wonderful  achievements 
all — brilliant  and  glorious  feats  of  arms — 
if  only  they  had  been  exhibited  in  a  cause 
where  national  justice  and  honor,  and  hu- 
man rights  and  human  liberty,  were  to  be 
defended !  But  every  blow  was  struck — 
every  life  sacrificed—- every  gaping  and 
hideous  wound  inflicted — upon  this  naked 
Issue  of  IMsmemberment  \  Upwards  of  six- 
teen hundred  gallant  American  citizens 
and  noble  spirits — and  among  them  some 
of  the  most  valued  in  the  land — were  struck 
down  in  these  battles  alone ;  and  of  the 
enemy,  whole  hecatombs  were  sacrificed ; 
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all,  an,  upon  this  naked  Issue  of  Dismem- 
berment! Mexico  would  not, consent  to 
dismemberment,  for  a  consideration  in 
money,  and  so  the  war  was  begun  de  notOy 
and  prosecuted  at  the  cost  of  such  a  hor- 
rible amoimt  of  human  sacrifice. 

We  are  already  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
proper  space  allotted  for  this  article,  and 
we  must  hasten  to  a  conclusion,  before  we 
have  half  finished  what  we  would  have 
said  about  the  President's  Message  and  the 
War.  The  Message  shows  us  plainly 
enough  what  perplexity  the  President  has 
suffered,  since  he  has  found,  what  all  con- 
siderate and  wise  men  imderstood  before, 
that  Mexico  is  no  nearer  submitting  to  his 
demand  for  her  dismemberment,  now  that 
her  capital  has  fallen,  than  she  was  be- 
fore. Let  the  coimtry  ponder  well  what 
he  has  finall j^  brought  his  courage  up  to 
propose  as  the  future  pohcy  to  be  pursued. 
Instead  of  moderating  his  demands,  he  ac- 
tually proposes  to  enlarge  them.  He  now 
demands  Lower  California  with  the  rest. 
He  now  calls  upon  Congress  to  aid  him, 
by  legislative  acts  and  ample  military  sup- 
plies,  in  appropriating  permanently  to  our- 
selves,  and  without  any  reference  to  Mexi- 
can consent,  both  the  Califomias,  the  whole 
of  New  Mexico,  and  the  tract  between  the 
Nueces  and  Bravo.  Of  course,  they  can 
only  be  appropriated  as  countries  con- 
quered in  war.  And  we  are  not  to  content 
ourselves  with  taking,  and  governing,  and 
defending  these  countries,  but  we  must 
still  prosecute  the  war,  "  with  increased 
energy  and  power  in  the  vital  parts  of  the 
enemy^B  country,"  We  must  hold  her 
other  towns  ana  provinces,  so  far  as  al- 
ready overpowered,  and  as  many  more  as 
we  can  yet  conquer,  by  military  occupation, 
and  we  must  try  to  feed  our  armies  on  the 
substance  of  the  Mexican  people.  And  all 
this  we  must  do,  in  order  to  compel  Mexico 
to  cease  her  resistance  to  us,  and  oonsent 


and  submit — as  a  lamb  submits  to  the 
slaughter — ^to  the  enforced  and  enlarged 
dismemberment  of  her  empire,  which  we 
are  resolved  to  com]dete  and  execute.  All 
that  is  asked  of  her  is,  that  she  shall  allow 
us,  without  gainsaying  or  resistance,  to  ap- 
propriate to  ourselves,  including  Texas, 
only  a  little  more  than  half  of  her  territorial 
empire  ;  we  generously  consenting  that,  for 
the  present,  she  shail  keep  what  is  left. 
She  has  offered  us  enough  for  ample  in- 
demnity ;  but  she  must  give  us  the  rest-, 
according  to  our  demands,  or  suffer  the 
horrors  of  an  eternal  war  in  the  vital  parts 
of  her  country  I 

What  will  Congress  do  on  this  great 
theme  and  subject  ?  Near  the  close  of  tha 
last  session  the  Whigs  in  both  Houses — 
in  the  Senate,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Bbr^ 
MEN,  from  the  South  ;  in  the  House,  on  the 
motion  of  Mr.  Winthrop,  from  the  North 
— ^voted  in  solid  column,  with  oiily  one 
nominal  exception  in  each  House,  for  re- 
stricting the  Executive  in  the  conduct  of 
the  war,  so  that  it  should  not  be  prosecuted 
for  the  dismemberment  of  Mexico.  The 
Whigs  in  the  present  Congress  will  not  for- 
get this  example.  Can  there  be  a  sane 
man  in  Congress,  or  in  the  country,  who 
has  the  true  honor  and  the  safety  of  the 
country  at  heart,  and  is  governed  by  any 
notions  of  common  justice,  who  will  not 
say,  with  Texas  yielded  and  the  vexed 
question  of  Annexation  at  rest ;  with  the 
broad  desert  between  the  Nueces  and  the 
Bravo  for  a  boundary  and  frontier  separa- 
ting Texas  from  Mexico ;  and  with  five  de- 
grees, or  190,000  square  miles,  of  the  ter- 
ritory of  Upper  California  for  our  indem- 
nity, including  the  finest  harbor  and  bay 
in  that  part  of  the  Pacific  ;  thai  we  ought 
to  have  peace  with  Mexico  ?  God  help 
this  infatuated  country,  if  peace  may  not  be 
embraced  and  secured  on  the  offer  of  such 
terms  as  these !  D.  D.  B. 
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The  proceedings  of  the  Conyention  at 
Chicago  in  July  last,  and  the  hope  found- 
ed upon  them  of  an  early  and  favorable  ac- 
tion of  Congress  on  the  subject  of  river  and 
harbor  improvements,  give  a  new  interest 
to  what  has  heretofore  been  asai  and  writ- 
ten, touching  the  extent  of  the  power  of 
Congress  in  making  the  desired  appropri- 
ations. In  this  connection,  several  of  the 
doctrines  advanced  by  Mr.  Calhoun,  in  his 
Report  to  the  Senate  on  the  Memorial  of 
the  Memphis  Convention,  hold  a  conspicu- 
ous place  ;  and,  from  the  character  of  their 
author,  as  well  as  the  novelty  and  impor- 
tance of  the  principles  presented,  are 
worthy  of  a  special  exammation.  '  Such 
an  examination  we  propose  to  give,  prefa- 
cing what  we  may  Offer  with  a  brief  abstract 
of  so  much  of  the  Report  as  comes  within 
my  purpose. 

Convmced  of  the  importance  of  the  nav- 
igation of  the  Mississippi  and  its  great  tribu- 
taries, and  of  the  ind»pensable  necessity  of 
removing  the  obstructions  to  them,  Mr. 
Calhoun  raises  the  inquiry,  by  whom  these 
obstructions  shaU  be  removed.  "Who,'' 
he  asks,  "  has  the  power,  and  whose  duty 
is  it,  to  improve  the  navigation  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  its  great  tributaries  ?''  -He  an- 
swers :  <'  It  is  certainly  not  that  of  indi- 
viduals. Its  improvement  is  beyond  their 
means  and  power.  Nor  is  it  that  of  the 
several  States  bordering  on  its  navigable 
waters :  it  is  also  beyond  their  means  and 
power,  acting  separately.  Nor  can  it  be 
done  by  their  joint  action.  There  are  six- 
teen States,  and  two  Territories  that  soon 
wUl  be  States,  lying  dther  wholly  or  partly 
within  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  and 
there  is  still  ample  space  for  several  more. 
These  all  have  a  common  interest  in  its 
commerce.  Their  united  and  joint  action 
would  be  requisite  for  the  improvement  of 
its  navigation.     But  the  only  means  by 
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which  that  could  be  obtained  is  expressly 
prohibited  by  the  10th  section  of  the  Ist 
article  of  the  Constitution,  which  provides 
that  '  No  State  shall  enter  into  any  treaty, 
alliance,  or  confederation.'     But  if  neither 
individuals  nor  States,  acting  separately  or 
jointly,  have  the  power  to  improve  its 
navigation,  it  must  belong  to  the  Federal 
Government,  if  the  power  exists  at  all,  as 
there  is  no  other  agency  or  authority,  in  our 
system  of  government,  by  which  it  could 
be  exercised.     But  if  it  does,  it  must  be 
comprised  among  the  expressly  granted  or 
enumerated  powers,  or  among  those  ne- 
cessary and  proper  to  carry  them  into  ef- 
fect ;  as  imder  the  one  or  the  other  all  the 
powers  belonging  to  it  are  to  be  found ; 
and  thus  the  question  is  presented  for  con< 
sideration — ^is  it  to  be  found  in  either  ?" 
•   Whether  the  needful  power  be  found  in 
either  the  express  or  implied  powers,  the 
Report  proceeds  to  consider ;  and  after  de- 
nying that  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  clause 
giving  to  Congress  the  power  "to  levy  and 
collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts  and  excises,  to 
pay  the  debts  and  provide  for  the  common 
defence  and  general  welfare  of  the  United 
States,"  or  that  it  is  to  be  found  in  the 
category  of  necessarily  implied  powers,  it 
expresses  the  opinion,  "  after  full  and  ma- 
ture consideration  of  the  subject,"  that  it 
is  to  be  found  in  the  power  "  to  regulate 
commerce  with  foreign  nations  and  among 
the  several  States,"  and  more  specifically, 
in  that  to  resulate  it  among  the  States. 
After  expressing  this  opinion  of  the  exist- 
ence and  origin  of  the  power,  the  Report 
goes  on  to  explain  what  the  Committee 
"  believe  to  be  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
power;"*  and,   on  this  point,  the  Com- 
mittee  are    of    opinion   that   the   words 
"  among  the  States  "  restrict  the  power  to 
the  regulation  of  the   commerce  of  the 
States  with  each  other,  as  separate  or  dis- 
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tin^t  communities,  to  the  exclusion  of  its 
regulation  within  their  respective  limit^ 
except  as  far  as  may  be  indispensable  to  its 
due  exercise.  Their  eflfect,  in  other  words, 
is,  to  restrict  the  power  delegated  to  Con- 
gress to  regulate  commerce  among  the 
States,  to  their  external  commerce  with 
each  other  as  States ;  and  to  leave  their 
internal  commerce,  with  the  exception 
above  stated,  under  the  exclusive  control 
of  the  several  States  respectively. 

In  reference  to  the  extent  of  the  power 
conferred  oil  Congress  by  a  fair  interpreta- 
tion of  the  terms  ''  regulate  commerce," 
within  the  restriction  above  indicated,  as 
imposed  by  the  terms  ''  among  the  States,'' 
the  Committee  are  of  opinion,  **  that  they 
confer  upon  it  all  the  powers  which  be- 
longed to  them  (the  terms)  as  fully  as  the 
States  themselves  possessed  it,  except  such, 
if  there  be  any,  as  may  be  prohibited  by 
the  Constitution  from  being  exercised, 
either  expressly  or  imphedly."  On  this 
assumption,  and  on  further  inquiry,  **  what 
powers  the  States  were  accustomed  to  ex- 
ercise in  regulating  their  commerce,  before 
and  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution,  as  far  as  they  relate  to  its 
safety  and  facility,"  the  Conmiittee  find 
that  "  the  powers  they  exercised  for  that 
purpose  were  restricted  to  the  establish- 
ment  of  light-houses,  buoys,  beacons,  and 
public  piers ;"  and  that  these  powers  were 
exercised  by  the  several  States,  up  to  the 
period  referred  to,  along  the  Atlantic  coast. 
The  Committee  hence  conclude,  that  the 
same  powers  legitimately  belong  to  Con- 
gress, as  conferred  by  the  terms  ''  regulate 
commerce ;"  and  that ''  Congress,  from  the 
beginning  of  the  government  untQ  the 
present  time,"  have  exercised  them  accord- 

Having  fixed  the  subjects  upon  which 
Congress  might  legitimately  exercise  the 
power  "  to  regulate  commerce,"  along  the 
Atlantic  coast,  the  Committee  proceed  to 
inquire  whether  the  Mississippi  might  be 
brought  within  the  power,  so  that  "  snags 
and  other  obstructions  which  endanger  and 
impede  its  navigation,"  might  be  constitu- 
tionally removed ;  and  after  elaborate  ar- 
gument, they  express  themselves  of  the 
opinion  that  that  river  is  within  the  princi- 
ple of  the  power,  and  that  it  **  extends  to 
the  removal  of  all  obstructions  within  its 
channel,  the  removal  of  which  would  add 


to  the  safety  and  facility  of  its  navigation." 
They  are  also  of  opinion  that  it  **  extends 
to  the  removal  of  like  obstructions  in  its 
navigable  tributaries,  including  such  as 
have  three  or  more  States  bordering  on  their 
navigable  waters,  but  not  to  those  whose 
navigable  waters  are  embraced  within  one, 
or,  farthest,  two  States." 

In  further  prosecution  of  their  inquiries, 
as  to  the  objects  of  the  power  "  to  regu- 
late commerce,"  the  Committee  proceed  "  to 
consider  whether  harbors,  or  canals  around 
falls  or  other  obstructions  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, including  its  great  tributaries  (thereby 
meaning  those  bordered  by  three  or  more 
States,)  are  embraced  in  the  power ;"  and 
they  come  to  the  conclusion, "  that  harbors, 
except  for  shelter,  are  not "  within  the  pow- 
er ;  and  that  the  cutting  of  canals  or  the 
construction  of  roads  around  falls,  &c.,  are 
also  excluded  from  it. 

From  the  abstract  of  the  Report  thus 
given,  it  appears,  that  the  Committee  con* 
"cede  the  power  to  Congress,  of  river  and 
harbor  improvements  in  its  general  princi- 
ple, but  encumber  it  with  such  modifica- 
tions in  the  application  of  it,  as  to  deprive 
it  largely  of  its  value.  It  may  well  be  re- 
gretted, that  a  mind  so  ingenious,  and,  in 
general,  so  sound,  in  vindicating  a  princi- 
ple of  such  transcendent  moment  as  the 
author  of  the  Report  admits  the  one  in 
question  to  be,  should  not  have  been  able 
so  to  present  it  in  its  applications,  as  to 
make  it  as  broad  in  its  operation  to  do 

food,  as  it  is  obviously  capable,  in  itself,  of 
oing  it. 
We  propose  to  discuss  and  to  controvert 
the  three  following  propositions  presented 
in  the  abstract : — 

1.  That  the  constitutional  power  of  Con- 

fress  <'to  regulate  commerce  among  the 
tates,"  by  the  removal  of  obstructions 
from  na^ngable  waters,  does  not  extend  to 
those  waters  which  run  within  only  one 
State. 

2.  That  it  does  not  extend  to  those  con- 
fined to  two  States,  whether  dividing  or 
flowing  through  them. 

3.  That  it  does  not  extend  to  the  con- 
struction of  harbors  for  commerce,  but  only 
those  for  shelter. 

A  fourth  proposition,  viz.,  that  the  pow- 
er does  not  ext^d  to  the  cutting  of  ciuials, 
or  the  eonstmction  of  roads  arotmd  falls, 
shoals,  or  other  obstructions  or  impedi- 
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ments  to  navigation,  <fec.,  has,  in  its  princi- 
ple, for  years,  been  so  much,  and  in  such 
various  forms,  before  the  public,  that  I 
should  deem  its  discussion  superfluous  here, 
and  shall  therefore  omit  it. 

As  to  the  first  proposition,  that  the  pow- 
er does  not  extend  to  rivers  running  in  only 
one  State:     It  will  be  remembered  that 
the  Committee  has  siud,  in  reply  to  their 
own  question,  "  Who  has  the  power,  and 
whose  duty  is  it,  to  improve  the  navigation 
of  the  IvGssissippi  and  its  great  tributaries  ?" 
that  "  it  is  certainly  not  that  of  individu- 
als,  because  beyond   the  reach  of   their 
means   and  power  ;*'  nor  yet  that  of  the 
several  States  bordering  on  its  navigable 
waters,  acting  separately,  for  the  same  rea- 
son ;   **  nor  can  it  be  done  by  their  joint 
action,"  because  they  are  prohibited  by  the 
Constitution  from  forming  any  alliance,  &c. 
The  Conunittee  then  go  on  to  say,  that,  as 
the  power  and  duty  belong  to  neither  of 
these,  if  they  belong  anywhere,  it  must  be 
to  the   Federal   Government;  and,  after 
much   discussion,  they  find  them  there, 
with  certain  modifications,  imder  the  pow- 
er "to  regulate  commerce."    Now,  it  is 
difficult  to   perceive  why  this  reasoning 
of  the  Committee  is  not,  or  may  not  be, 
just  as  applicable  to  the  cases  of  rivers 
mmiing  in  one  State  or  two  States,  as  to  those 
of  rivers  bordered  by  three  States.     Rivers 
under  the  former  class  of  cases,  it  is  conce- 
ded, are  just  as  much  open  to  the  commerce 
of  all  the  States,  as  those  of  the  latter  are, 
and  all  the  States  may  be  equally  interested 
in  the  improvement  of  their  navigation ; 
and  it  is  evident  that  the  point  of  inabUity 
to  improve  the  navigation  for  the  want  of 
means,  is  or  may  be  quite  as  true  (if  not 
more  so)  of   the  one  i^lass  of  cases  as  of 
the  other.     It  is  equally  evident,  that  the 
failure  to  improve  for  want  of  such  means 
on  the  part  of  a  single  State,  in  a  given 
case,  might  not  be  more  inconvenient  to 
such  State  itself,  than  to  the  States  gen- 
erally, whose  commerce  with  such  single 
State,  through  a  river  running  only  within 
its  own  limits,  requiring  improvements  to 
make  its  navigation  practicable,  might  be 
of  the  greatest  moment  to  the  general 
good,      nence,   it  should  seem  that,   to 
make  such  a  case  an  exception  to  the  gen- 
eral power  of  Congress  to  make  appropri- 
ations for  river  improvements,  the  argu- 
ment establishing  it  should  be  so  certain  as 


not  to  admit  of  reasonable  doubt.  If  there 
^e  such  doubt,  the  clearest  public  good 
would  seem  to  require,  that  the  benefit  of  it 
should  be  given  in  favor  of  the  power  and 
against  the  exception.  Do  the  Committee 
make  out  such  a  case  beyond  such  doubt  ? 
Do  they,  indeed,  give  colorable  support  to 
their  proposition  ?     Let  us  examme. 

Two  reasons  are  offered  in  support  of 
the  proposition : — 

lurst.  That  the  power  "is  restricted  to 
the  external  commerce  of  the  States,  with 
each  other,  to  the  exclusion  of  their  inter- 
nal;" and. 

Seconds  That  the  commerce  of  such  riv- 
ers is  imder  the  exclusive  control  of  the 
States  within  whose  limits  their  navigable 
waters  are  confined,  with  two  exceptions, 
viz. :  first,  "  that  no  vessel  from  another 
State,  coming  or  going,  can  be  compelled 
to  enter,  clear  or  pay  duties ;"  and,  second, 
"  that  vessels  from  other  States  shall  not 
be  subject  to  any  regulation  or  law  in  navi- 
gating them,  to  which  the  vessels  of  the 
State  to  which  they  belong  are  not." 

As  to  the  first  of  these  two  reasons,  I 
shall  consider  it  as  equivalent  to  another 
proposition  in  a  previous  part  of  the  Report* 
viz. :  that  the  words  "  among  the  States," 
restrict  the  power  "  to  regulate  commerce" 
to  "  its  regulation  with  each  other^  as  sepa- 
rate and  cQstinct  communities,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  its  regulation  within  their  respective 
limits,  except  as  far  as  may  be  indispensable 
to  its  due  exercise ;"  and  that,  "  with  this 
exception,  the  internal  commerce  of  the 
States  is  under  the  exclusive  control  of  the 
several  States,  respectively."  Now,  upon 
this  proposition  I  have  two  remarks  to 
make: — 

First.  That  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a 
subject  for  the  exercise  of  the  power  "  to 
regulate  commerce  among  the  several 
States,"  which  should  not,  of  necessity, 
exist  within  the  hmits  of  a  single  State.  It 
must  have  a  locahty  somewhere — ^at  leasts 
in  its  inception — and  this  cannot  be  in  more 
States  than  one.  If  this  be  so,  the  nega- 
tion, in  the  proposition,  of  the  power,  as  to 
its  exercise  within  the  limits  of  a  single 
State,  would  seem  to  be  meaningless ;  and 
the  exception  may  be  regarded  as,  in  fact, 
an  affirmation  of  the  power, — without  the 
limit  which  the  idea  of  its  being  an  excep- 
tion would  imply. 

My  second,  and,  perhaps,  more  impor- 
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tant  remark  upon  this  proposition,  would 
be,  that  as  it  stands  in  the  Report,  it  in- 
volves a  confusion  of  ideas ;  which  appears 
thus :  The  power  given  to  Congress  is, 
**  to  regulate  commerce  among  the  States." 
Of  course,  these  terms  exclude  the  power 
to  regulate  the  commerce  of  a  single  State 
within  its  own  limits  ;  and  yet  we  are  told 
that  this  latter  power  exists,  "  as  far  as  it 
may  be  indispensable  to  the  due  exercise  of 
the  former !  This  must  be  the  meaning 
of  the  Report ;  for,  in  the  point  in  hand, 
no  distinction  is  made  between  internal 
and  external  commerce,  qs  respects  opera- 
tions within  a  single  State.  Now>  we  deny 
that  the  power  exists  in  Congress,  at  allj 
or  for  any  purpose,  to  regulate  the  com- 
merce of  a  single  State,  within  its  own  lim- 
its, as  such ;  and  the  confusion  of  ideas  in- 
volved in  the  proposition  of  the  Report, 
consists  in  this :  that  it  makes  an  act  of 
Congress,  executed,  within  the  limits  of  a 
singfe  State,  with  a  view  to  the  external 
commerce  of  such  State  with  other  States, 
to  be  an  act  so  far  regulating  the  internal 
commerce  of  such  State  itself.  Now,  such 
an  act  can,  in  no  conceivable  bearing,  be 
so  construed  or  regarded;  for,  the  com- 
mercial operation  to  which  it  applies  must 
take  its  characler  as  an  operation  of  internal 
or  external  commerce,  from  its  purpose  ; 
and  this,  by  the  supposition,  looks  exclu- 
sively to  a  commerce  beyond  the  State  in 
which  it  is  performed. 

Our  proposition,  on  this  subject,  would 
be  this:  that  whatever  legislation,  to  be 
carried  out,  for  the  regulation  of  commerce 
within  the  limits  of  a  single  State,  is  con- 
nected with,  or  bears  upon,  the  promotion 
of  commerce  outside  those  limits,  must  be 
oonsidered  as  embraced  witliin  the  power 
"to  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  na- 
tions and  among  the  several  States." 
Hence,  any  appropriation  made  by  Con- 
gress for  the  improvement  of  a  river  run- 
ning in  only  one  State,  the  object  of  which 
would  be,  to  promote  the  commerce  of  that 
State  with  other  States,  or  vnt\v  foreign 
nations,  would  manifestly  be  within  the 
Constitution.  This  the  Report  denies,  in 
its  general  proposition,  that  the  power  of 
Congress  to  improve  rivers,  does  not  ex- 
tend to  rivers  running  in  only  one  State. 
But  this  denial,  in  our  judgment,  cannot 
be  sustained.  For  one  thing  is  quite  clear, 
that  every  instance  of  commercial  opera- 


tion, forelCT  or  domestic,  must  have  ita 
origin,  as  has  already  been  intimated,  in 
some  single  spot  or  State ;  and,  if  it  is  in- 
tended by  the  operator  to  go  beyond  the 
State,  it  is  equally  clear  that  he  is  entitled 
to  the  benefit  of  national  legislation,  "  to 
regulate"  his  case,  as  making  a  part  of  the 
commerce  with  foreign  nations  or  among 
the  several  States,  for  which  the  Constitu- 
tion has  provided.  There  will,  of  course, 
be  instances  innumerable,  of  commercial 
operations  intended  to  terminate  within 
the  State  in  which  they  have  originated. 
These  are  admitted,  nay,  claimed,  to  be 
exclusively  subjects  of  State  l^slation. 
But  a  rule  is  necessary  to  discrimmate  be* 
tween  the  two  classes  of  cases,  that  we 
may  know  when  to  apply  the  power  and 
when  not ;  and,  for  this  purpose,  we  can 
perceive  or  imagine  no  other  rule,  than 
that  afforded  by  the  intentions  of  the  par- 
ties as  carried  out  and  proved,  either  by  a 
transmission  of  operations  beyond  the  lim- 
its of  the  State,  on  the  one  hand,  or  a  re- 
tention and  consummation  of  them  within 
these  limits,  on  the  other.  In  the  one  case, 
it  is  commerce  with  foreign  nations  or 
among  the  several  States ;  in  the  other,  it 
is  not.  In  the  one  case,  the  congressional 
power  applies;  in  the  other,  not.  And 
when  a  river,  improved  by  act  of  Con- 
gress, though  running  wHhm  only  a  single 
State,  (as  the  James  in  Virginia,  or  uie 
Penobscot,  or  Kennebec,  in  Maine,)  is  used 
for  the  transportation  of  articles  of  com- 
merce beyond  the  limits  of  the  State,  then 
the  appropriation  for  such  improvement  is 
brought  within  the  power  to  regulate  com- 
merce with  foreign  nations  and  among  the 
several  States. 

If  these  views  be  sound,  then,  although  the 
proposition,  that  the  power  to  regulate 
commerce  ''is  restricted  to  the  external 
commerce  of  the  States  with  each  other, 
to  the  exclusion  of  their  internal,"  be  in 
itself  true,  yet  it  is  not  true  as  a  reason 
why  tliat  power  does  not  apply  as  well  to 
an  improvement  of  a  river  running  in  only 
one  State,  as  to  that  of  a  river  running 
through  half  a  dozen.  Whether  such 
improvement  shall  come  within  the  power 
or  not  in  a  given  case,  must  depend  upon 
whether  the  river  requiring  it  shall,  or  shall 
not,  be  navigable  for  the  general  conmierce 
of  the  States.  And  this  would  be  as  true 
of  a  river  running  through  a  dozen  States, 
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as  we  hold  it  to  be  of  a  river  running  through 
only  one.  Its  national  navigability^  so  to 
speak,  and  not  its  locality,  in  either  case, 
whether  bordered  on  by  one  State  or  a 
dozen,  must  determine  its  claim  to  national 
meazis  for  its  improvement  imder  the 
power  to  regulate  commerce. 

We  come  now  to  the  second  reason  for  the 
first  proposition.  It  is  stated  in  the  form 
of  a  rule,  with  two  exceptions  to  it.  The 
ruiej  as  stated,  is,  that  the  commerce  of 
such  rivers  (as  run  within  one  State  only) 
is  under  the  exclusive  control  of  the  States 
within  whose  limits  their  navigable  waters 
are  confined.  The  exceptions  are,  firsts 
"  that  no  vessel  from  another  State,  com- 
ing or  going,  can  be  compelled  to  enter, 
clear  or  pay  duties ;"  and  second,  that 
"vessels  from  other  States  shall  not  be 
subject  to  any  regulation  or  law  in  navigat- 
ing them,  to  which  the  vessels  of  the  State 
to  which  they  belong  are  not." 

Now,  this  second  reason  (thus  stated  in 
the  form  of  a  rule)  is,  without  the  excep- 
tions, merely  a  corollary  from  the  first ; 
for,  if  the  power  of  Congress  be  denied 
over  rivers  running  only  in  one  State,  the 
exclusive  power  of  the  State  over  such 
rivers  must,  of  consequence,  "Be  admitted  ; 
and  hence,  all  the  argument  just  presented 
against  the  first  reason,  must  be  of  equal 
force  against  the  second,  unless  the  sec- 
ond, as  a  rule,  be  placed  upon  different 
ground  from  the  first  by  the  exceptions 
connected  with  it.  These  exceptions  could 
^ve  that  different  ground,  only  by  their 
effect  to  establish  the  rule,  of  which  they 
assume  the  proof,  and  which  they  profess 
to  qualify.  Have  the  exceptions  that 
effect  ?  We  think  not,  for  two  reasons  : 
first,  because  the  rule  and  the  exceptions 
do  not  belong  to  the  same  category  ;  and 
second,  because,  if  they  did,  the  exceptions 
are  co-extensive  with  the  rule,  and  by  neu- 
tralizing, destroy  it. 

F^rst.  The  rule  and  the  exceptions  do  not 
belong  to  the  same  category.  The  ex- 
ceptions are  stated,  as  though  they  were 
limitations  to  the  power  of  a  State  in  the 
control  of  its  rivers,  &c. ;  whereas,  as  to 
the  first  of  them,  it  is  clearly  only  a  limit- 
ation of  the  general  power  of  Congress 
**to  regulate  commerce."  This  appears 
from  two  considerations:  first,  that  it  is 
foimd  \mder  the  limitations  of  the  powers 
of  Congress  in  the  arrangement  of  the 


Constitution ;  second,  it  is  essentially  em- 
braced within  the  proper  business  of  regu- 
lating commerce,  which,  being  exclusively 
in  Congress,  is  prohibited  to  the  States. 
As  to  the  second  exception,  it  is  clearly 
entitled  to  no  force,  because  the  power  de- 
nied by  it  to  a  State,  would  be  as  fully 
prohibited  in  the  exclusive  ^ower  in  Con- 
gress to  regulate  commerce,  as  it  possibly 
could  be  by  the  provision  of  immunity  to 
the  citizens  of  each  State  in  every  other 
State,  on  which  the  Report  professes  to 
found  it.  For,  any  discrimination  in  the 
rights  of  navigation  in  a  particular  State, 
between  the  citizens  of  such  State  and  the 
citizens  of  other  States,  would  be  obviously 
an  exercise  of  the  power  to  regulate  com- 
merce; and  hence,  the  exoeption,  from 
whatever  provision  of  the  Constitution  it 
may  be  drawn,  may  properly,  if  not  only^ 
be  regarded,  as  a  limitation  upon  the  power 
of  Congress  to  regulate  commerce.  The 
effect,  then,  of  the  exceptions  is,  not  to  pre- 
vent a  State  from  doing  a  thing  which, 
without  them,  it  might  have  done,  ffor 
the  subject  matter  of  the  exceptions  being 
exclusively  in  Congress,  a  State  could  not, 
as  has  been  seen,  have  done  such  a  thing 
at  any  rate  ;)  but  simply  and  only  to  im- 
pose particular  limitations  upon  the  legis- 
lation of  Congress,  which,  without  these 
limitations,  the  general  poiyer  to  regulate 
commerce  would  have  authorized.  Tlie 
States  therefore  stand,  with  the  prohibi- 
tions, precisely  where  they  would  have 
stood  without  them.  Hence,  the  second 
reason  in  support  of  the  general  proposi- 
tion being  entirely  unaffected  by  the  ex- 
ceptions connected  with  it,  leaves  it  liable, 
as  we  have  said,  to  all  the  objections  urged 
against  the  first, — being  a  mere  corollary 
from  it.     But, 

Second.  Admitting  the  reason  and  the 
prohibitions  to  belong  to  the  same  category ; 
admitting  that  they  sustain  to  each  other 
the  relation  of  such  exceptions ;  that  the 
prohibitions  refer  to  the  power  of  the 
States  over  their  internal  commerce,  and 
not  to  the  power  of  Congress  "  to  regulate 
commerce  among  the  States ;"  still,  the 
fact  that  everything  is  comprehended 
within  the  exceptions  which  could  be  ne- 
cessary to  a  free  and  unlimited  commerce 
among  the  States,  makes  the  exceptions  as 
broad  as  the  rule,  and,  of  course,  nullifies  it-. 
What  more,  indeed,  is  necessary  to  a  per- 
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fectly  free  and  unlimited  commerce  among 
the  States,  than  the  hberty  of  entering  any 
river  or  port  of  any  State,  without  hability 
to  duty  on  imports  and  exports,  or  to  dis- 
criminating navigation  charges?  Vessels 
go  from  one  State  to  another,  through  any 
river  that  may  be  navigable,  whether  run- 
ning in  one  State  only,  or  in  many,  and  return 
agam — goin^  as  they  please,  and  carrying 
what  they  please,  either  way.  What  is  this 
but  the  freest  commerce  among  the  States? 
and,  in  view  of  it,  of  what  importance 
would  be  the  rule,  that  rivers  running  within 
a  single  State  are  under  the  exclusive  con- 
trol of  that  State  ?  Such  control,  at  the 
most,  could  be  only^  nominal.  Nay,  it 
would  [not  be  control,  but,  in  fact,  a  lia- 
hility  on  the  part  of  such  State  to  keep 
such  rivers  in  navigable  order,  at  its  own 
expense,  if  kept  in  such  order  at  all. 

So  much  for  the  first  proposition  and  the 
reasons  offered  to  support  it.  We  think  we 
have  shown  the  reasons  to  be  utterly  des- 
titute of  substance,  and  of  course  that  the 
proposition,  at  least  as  depending  upon 
these  reasons,  cannot  be  sustained. 

The  second  proposition  is,  that  the  con- 
stitutional power  of  Congress  over  river 
obstructions,  does  not  extend  to  such  rivers 
as  are  confined  to  two  States,  whether  di- 
viding or  running  through  them.  We  would 
here  remark,  that  the  whole  of  the  pre- 
ceding argument  is  as  applicable  to  this 
second  proposition  as  to  the  first ;  for  if 
Congress  have  the  power  within  one  State, 
they  must  of  course  have  it  where  two  are 
concerired. 

In  order  to  understand  the  argument  in 
support  of  this  second  proposition,  and  the 
commentary  we  shall  make  upon  it,  it  is 
proper  that  we  should  quote  at  length  the 
two  following  paragraphs  from  the  Re- 
port : — 

"  The  case  of  a  river  whose  navigable  waters 
are  confined  to  two  States,  whether  dividing  or 
flowing  tlirough  them,  requires  more  particular 
and  full  explanation.  The  provision  of  the 
Constitution,  already  cited,  which  exempts  ves- 
sels bound  to  or  from  one  State  from  entering, 
clearing,  or  paying  duties  in  another,  would 
make  all  streams,  in  effect,  common  highways 
of  all  the  States,  and  brinff  them  exclusively 
under  the  control  of  the  Federal  Government, 
as  far  as  the  power  to  regulate  commerce 
among  the  States  is  concerned — as  much  so, 
indeed,  as  the  Mississippi  itself — were  it  not  for 
another  provision   in  the    same    instrument 


They  ftbe  Committee)  allude  to  that  which  pro- 
vides that  no  State  shall,  without  the  consent 
of  Con^ss,  enter  into  any  agreement  or  com- 
pact with  another  State ;  and  which  of  course 
permits  (with  such  consent)  one  ^ate  to  enter 
mto  compact  or  amement  with  another, 

"  To  understand  the  intention  of  the  framers 
of  the  Constitution  for  inserting  this  provision, 
and  its  bearing  on  the  point  under  considera- 
tion, it  is  necessary  to  view  it  in  connection 
with  another  provision  of  the  instrument  already 
cited.  They  ? the  Committee)  refer  to  that  whicn 
probtbits  the  States  from  entering  into  any  trea- 
ty, alliance,  or  confederation  in  any  case  what- 
ever ;  plainly  because  it  would  be  both  danger- 
ous and  inconsistent  with  their  federal  relations 
to  permit  it.  In  order  to  prevent  so  important 
a  provision  from  being  eluded,  the  provision 
immediately  under  consideration  was  inserted, 
prohibiting  the  States  from  entering  into  agree- 
ments or  compacts  in  any  case  whatever,  ex- 
cept one  State  with  another  State,  or  with  a 
foreign  power ;  and  to  prevent  the  abuse  even 
of  that  limited  power,  the  consent  of  Confess 
is  required.  Such  is  the  prohibition  and  the 
reason  for  it.  The  reason  fur  the  exception  is, 
that  without  it  the  prohibition  would  substitute 
the  federal  authority  for  that  of  the  States, 
for  the  adjustment  and  regulation  of  all  the 
various  subjects  in  which  the  several  States 
may  have  a  mutual  interest  in  adjusting  and 
regulating,  including  such  as  the  one  under 
consideration ; .  and  thereby  would  give  greater 
extension  and  minuteness  to  the  authority  of 
the  General  Government  than  was  desirable  or 
consistent  with  the  objects  for  which  it  was  in- 
stituted. Under  the  exception,  it  is  left  to  the 
States,  when  only  two  are  interested  in  the 
navigation  of  a  nver,  or  any  other  object,  to 
take  it  under  their  own  jurisdiction  and  control, 
by  an  agreement  or  compact  between  them 
with  the  .consent  of  Congress ;  as  much  so  as 
it  would  be  under  that  of  one  if  it  was  con- 
fined exclusively  to  one  instead  of  extending 
to  two." 

My  main  purpose,  in  reference  to  these 
two  paragraphs,  is  to  discuss  them  to- 
gether, with  a  view  to  the  effect  of  the  con- 
nection of  the  two  prohibitory  clauses  of 
the  Constitution  referred  to  in  them,  to 
support  the  proposition  under  consideration. 

In  the  second  paragraph,  then,  the  au- 
thor asserts,  that  in  order  to  understand 
the  proper  meaning  of  the  clause,  "No 
State  shall,  without  the  consent  of  Con- 
gress, enter  into  any  agreement  or  com- 
pact with  another  State,''  and  its  bearing 
upon  the  point  under  consideration,  it  is 
necessary  to  consider  it  in  connection  with 
another  provision  of  the  Constitution,  pro- 
viding that  "  no  State  shall  enter  into  any 
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treaty,  aUiance,  or  cosiederation."  The  two 
clauses  considered  together,  then,  are  thus : 
Fi8ij  "No  State  shall  enter  into  any 
treaty,  alliance,  or  confederation."  Second, 
'*  No  State  shall,  without  the  consent  of 
Congress,  enter  into  any  agreement  or 
compact  with  another  State.  Now,  the 
connection  of  these  two  clauses  together, 
has,  as  is  declared  in  the  Report,  a  two- 
fold object :  ftrst,  the  intention  of  the  framers 
of  the  Constitution  for  the  insertion  of 
the  clause  in  question,  (that  is,  the  first  of 
the  clauses  above  quoted ;)  and  second,  to 
show  the  bearing  of  that  clause  on  the 
point  under  consideration. 

As  to  the  first  of  these  objects,  it  will 
be  observed,  that  the  reason,  and  the  sole 
reason,  given  by  the  Report  for  the  inser- 
tion of  the  laai  clause  as  above  quoted,  was 
to  prevent  the  elusion  of  the  first.  This 
reason,  of  course,  logically  implies  that  the 
first  clause  comprehended  all  that  was  ex- 
pressed in  the  second,  but  which,  not  being 
expressed  in  the  first,  might  be  eluded.  But 
this  reason  could  not  be  the  true  one  ;  for 
if  it  were,  the  last  clause  would  simply 
say,  **  No  State  shall  enter  into  any  agree- 
ment or  compact  with  another,"  without 
adding, "  without  the  consent  of  Congress." 
This  addition  carries  the  clause  beyond  the 
reason  asserted  for  the  introduction  of  it, 
and  of  course  indicates  some  other  reason 
for  it  than  that  affirmed  by  the  Report. 
What  that  other  reason  is,  will  appear 
directly. 

As  to  the  second  object  of  the  connec- 
tion of  the  two  clauses,  viz.,  to  show  the 
bearing  of  the  last  clause  upon  the  point 
under  consideration,  it  will  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  **  point  under  consideration" 
is,  that  the  constitutional  power  of  Con- 
gress does  not  extend  to  such  rivers  as  are 
confined  to  two  States ;  and  the  inquiry  is 
as  to  the  "  bearing"  upon  that  "  point"  of 
the  clause,  '*  No  State  shall,  without  the 
consent  of  Congress,  enter  into  any  agree- 
ment or  compact  with  another  State." 
Now,  it  is  oidently  the  meaning  of  the 
Report,  in  the  connection  of  the  two 
clauses,  that  this  "  bearing"  can  have  no 
other  relation  to  this  "  point"  than  as  it 
refers  to  the  distinction  between  the  power 
of  Congress  over  rivers  bordered  by  three 
States,  and  the  want  of  that  power  over 
rivers  confined  to  two.  For,  as  the  Re- 
port assumes  the  existence  of  the  power 


in  the  first  class  of  cases,  the  distinction 
must  presuppose  that  the  clause  was  in- 
serted with  a  sole  reference  to  two  States, 
and  of  course  can  be  applicable  to  no  pos- 
sible  case  that  shall  be  predicated  of  them. 
This  distinction  is  evidently  deduced  by 
the  Report  from  such  a  reading  of  the 
two  clauses  as  makes  their  tefms  recipro« 
cally  equivalent,  and  their  objects  identical. 
Now  we  deny  the  correctness  of  this  read- 
ing, and  maintain  that  the  terms,  ''  treaty, 
alliance  and  confederation,"  in  the  one 
clause,  have  an  entirely  different  meaning, 
and  refer  to  entirely  different  subjects 
matter,  from  the  terms  "agreement  and 
compact"  in  the  other.  We  maintain  that  a 
larger  meaning  and  application  were  in- 
tended by  the  former  terms  than  by  the 
latter ;  that  the  terms  "compact  and  agree- 
ment," referred  to  minor  matters  of  ar- 
rangements between  the  States,  such  as 
regulations  of  mutual  police,  boundary,  ju- 
risdiction, &c. ;  and  that  the  terms  **  treaty, 
alliance  and  confederation,"  referred  to  the 
higher  negotiations  of  international  diplo- 
macy ;  the  first  being  permitted  with  the 
consent  of  Congress,  and  the  last  abso- 
lutely prohibited  wilh .  or  toithout  such 
consent. 

That  the  reading  of  the  two  clauses  here 
suggested  is  the  true  one,  appears  to  us 
to  be  sustained  by  several  obvious  consid- 
erations. In  the  first  place,  we  would  say, 
that  the  detached  form  in  which  the  two 
clauses  are  presented,  affords  the  strongest 
prima  facie  evidence  that  they  referred  to 
entirely  different  subjects ;  and  that  if  the 
one  hsid  been  intended  as  a  qualification  of 
the  other,  it  would  have  been  so  expressed. 
The  distinction,  too,  between  foreign  rela- 
tions and  home  relations,  as  predicable  of 
the  several  States,  was  a  sufficient  reason 
for  the  insertion  of  the*  two  clauses :  the 
first  clause  using  terms  suited  to  the  di- 
plomatic dignity,  and  the  last  clause,  the 
domestic  simplicity,  of  the  classes  of  sub- 
jects to  which  they  respectively  referred. 
And  then,  again,  the  qualification,  "  with 
the  consent  of  Congress,"  in  the  one  clause, 
and  the  absence  of  that  or  any  other  quali- 
fication in  the  other,  cannot  leave  a  doubt 
that  entirely  different  topics  were  in  the 
minds  of  the  Convention,  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  two  clauses,  respectively.  The 
matter  is  made  still  clearer  by  considering 
the  wisdom  of  the  distinction  between  the 
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unqualified  prohibition  in  the  one  clause, 
and  the  only  qualified  prohibition  in  the 
other:  the  first  putting  negotiations  for 
treaties,  alliances  and  confederations — ^im- 
porting the  relations  of  peace,  war,  and 
the  largest  range  of  international  pohtics — 
entirely  beyond  the  power  of  the  States, 
even  with  the  consent  of  Congress ;  the 
last,  leaving  smaller  matters — embracing 
topics  of  public  convenience,  boundaries, 
local  jurisdictions,  and  the  like — subjects  to 
compact  or  agreement  with  the  consent  of 
Congress.  The  first  were  the  subjects  of 
unqualified  prohibition,  because  they  were 
of  a  class  of  which  it  could  never  be 
proper  that  any  State  should  take  cog- 
nizance. The  last  were  the  subjects  of 
gunHJied  prohibition,  because  they  were  of  a 
class  upon  which  it  might  be  highly  con- 
venient that  the  States  should  be  at  liberty 
to  negotiate,  provided  the  cases  made  were 
such  as  should  be  justly  entitled  to  the 
assent  of  Congress. 

Now,  this  reading  of  the  two  clauses 
makes  them  entirely  independent  of  each 
other ;  and,  while  it  presents  in  them  two 
substantive  and  distinct  matters,  each  of 
moment,  for  the  Constitution  to  act  upon, 
and  furnishes  the  true  reason  for  the  in- 
sertion of  the  "  agreement  and  compact  " 
clause,  it  at  the  same  time  vindicates  the 
Convention  from  the  imputation  of  an  after- 
thought" and  repetition  in  one  clause,  to  re- 
lieve a  slovenly  omission  or  imperfection  in 
another. 

But,  if  these  views  be  just ;  if  there  be 
nothing  in  the  reason  presented  by  the  Re- 
port for  the  insertion  of  the  clause  in  ques- 
tion ;  and  if  it  be  true,  that  the  two  pro- 
hibitory clauses  refer  to  entirely  different 
objects,  and  have  no  more  relation  to  each 
other  than  any  other  two  independent 
clauses  in  the  Constitution ;  then  it  is  clear, 
that  their  connection  together  in  this  dis- 
cussion sheds  no  light  upon  the  matter 
which  the  Report  intends  to  illustrate,  and 
fails  to  establish  the  proposition  which  it 
affirms. 

We  have  thus  far  discussed,  together,  the 
two  paragraphs  quoted  from  the  Report, 
with  reference  to  the  effect  of  the  connec- 
tion of  the  two  prohibitory  clauses  of  the 
Constitution  referred  to  in  them,  upon  the 
proposition  under  consideration ;  and  here, 
perhaps,  so  far  as  the  repetition  of  that 
proposition  is  concerned,  we  might  safely 


rest.     But  there  are  some  matters  in  the 
second   paragraph,*   standing    separately 

*  There  is  also  a  matter  in^  the  Jint  paragraph, 
which,  though  not,  as  we  coticeive,vital  to  themscuB- 
lioo,  westiuregard  as  worthy  of  attention,  either  as 
conveying  a  doctrine  singularly  erroneous,  or  as  be- 
traying alooseneps  of  thoueht  or  a  slovenliness  of 
expression,  quite  discreditable,  in  my  judgment,  to 
the  author  of  the  Report.  A  careful  anal>;sis  of  this 
6r8t  paragraph  gives  the  following  proposition,  viz., 
that  the  provision  of  the  Constitution  exempting 
vessels  bound  to  or  from  one  State,  from  entering, 
clearing  or  paying  duties  in  .another,  would  bring 
all  suc^  streams  as  are  confined  to  two  States  exclu- 
sively under  the  control  of  the  Federal  Government, 
as  much  so  as  the  Missisaip^  itself,  so  far  as  the 
power  to  regulate  commerce  is  concerned,  were  it 
not  for  another  provision  of  the  Constitution,  pro- 
viding that  **  no  State  shall,  without  the  consent  of 
Congress,  enter  into  any  agreement  or  compact 
with  another  State."  Now  the  author  may  not 
mean  what  this  language  clearl^f  imports ;  but,  if 
he  does,  it  appears  to  me  to  cootam  a  most  extraor- 
dinary statement,  leading  to  a  result  more  extraor- 
dinary still ;  for,  unless  we  greatly  misapprehend  that 
language,  such  result  must  be  in  direct  conflict  with 
the  previous  proposition  of  the  Report,  claiming  the 
control  of  the  Mississippi  and  all  its  navigable  tribu- 
taries, bordered  by  three  States,  as  coming  within 
the  power  of  Congress  "to  regulate  commerce.** 
This  will  appear  from  what  follows. 

We  understand  the  statement,  then,  to  affirm  two 
things: 

Ftrst,  that  were  it  not  for  the  prohibitory  clause 
quoted  in  it.  Congress  would  have  the  exclusive 
control  over  such  streams  as  are  bordered  by  only 
two  States;  and,  tecond,  that  this  control  would 
come,  not  from  the  power  to  regulate  commerce, 
but  from  the  clause  exempting  vessels  going  from 
one  State  to  another,  from  payment  of  duties,  dec. 
And  as  the  control  thus  ascribed  to  Congress,  and 
so  originating,  would  be  possessed,  as  the  proposi- 
tion aeclares,  to  the  same  extent  as  over  "the 
Mississippi  itself,"  we  might  suppose,  without  any- 
thing further,  that  it  was^  intended  to  ascribe  the 
power  of  controlling  the  Mississippi  itself  to  the  ex- 
empting clause  also.  But  it  will  be  remembered 
that,  in  a  preceding  part  of  the  Report,  the  control 
over  the  Mississippi  is  ascribed  to  the  power  to 
regulate  commerce,  without  any  allusion  to  the  ex- 
empting clause.  Supposing  the  Report  to  mean 
this,  and  supposing  also  the  prohibitory  clause  above 
quoted  out  of  the  way,  the  proposition  makes  the 
control  which  Congress  would,  in  such  case,  have 
over  rivers  confined  to  two  States,  to  stana  upon 
different  ground  from  that  which  it  nas  over  rivers 
extending  to  more  States  than  two.  And  hence,  as 
the  proposition,  in  reference  to  the  [>ower  in  the 
first  class  of  cases,  assumes  the  exempting  clause  as 
its  proper  source,  and  in  connection  with  it,  spe- 
cifically bases  the  distinction,  giving  the  control  of 
Congress  over  rivers  bordered  by  three  States,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  denying  that  control  over  rivers 
confined  to  two  States,  on  the  other,  upon  the  sole 
ground  of  the  clause  that  '*  no  Slate  shall,  without 
the  consent  of  Congress,  enter  into  an  agree- 
ment or  compact  with  another  State,"  it  must  fol- 
low, as  the  opinion  of  the  Report,  that^  in  the  at>- 
Bcnce  of  both  the  exempting  and  prohibitory  clauses 
from  the  Constitution,  the  power  of  Congress  to 
regulate  commerce  would  extend  onlj  to  rivers 
bordered  by  three  Stales,  to  the  exclusion  of  those 
confined  to  two  or  only  one.  Now,  as  this  dis- 
tinction precedes  all  discussion  of  the  effect  of  either 
tlie  exempting  or  prohibitory  clauses,  we  have  a 
right  to  demand,  esiiecially  of  &  strict  constructionist^ 
that  be  show  us  that  clause  of  the  Constitution  by 
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from  the  first,  which  we  deem  vital  to  this 
discussion,  and  which  we  cannot  pass  over 
without  notice.  Thus,  in  the  first  place, 
the  Report  says,  '*  In  order  to  prevent  so 
important  a  provision  from  heing  eluded, 
(thiftt  b,  the  provision  that  **  no  State  should 
enter  into  any  treaty,  alliance  or  confeder- 
ation/') the  provision  immediately  under 
consideration  was  inserted,  prohibiting  the 
States  from  entering  into  agreements  or 
compacts  m  any  case  whatever,  except  one 
State  with  another  State,  or  with  a  foreign 
power ;  and  to  prevent  the  abuse  even  of 
that  Umiied  power,  the  consent  of  Congress 
is  required/  Now,  here  is  a  jumble  and 
confusion  of  words  and  ideas,  utterly  ama- 
mg  in  a  mind  so  remarkable  for  precision 
as  Mr.  Calhoun's.  The  text  of  the  Con> 
stitution  is,  **  No  State  shall,  without  the 
consent  of  Congress,  enter  into  any  agree- 
ment  or  compact  with  another  State  or 
with  a  foreign  power."  Mr.  Calhoun's  in- 
terpretation or  paraphrase  of  this  text  is, 
that  the  States  are  prohibited  from  enter- 
ing into  any  agreements  or  compacts  in 
any  case  whatever,  **  except  one  State  with 
another  State,  or  with  a  foreign  power." 
This  exception  in  favor  of  "  one  State  with 
another  State,"  &c.,  he  calls  a  "limited 
power,"  to  prevent  the  abuse  of  which  the 
"  consent  of  Congress  "  is  required.  The 
text  declares  a  prohibition  with  a  quAlifica- 
tion,  viz.,  the  consent  of  Congress.  The 
interpretation  declares  a  limited  power  with 
a  re9trainlj  viz.,  the  consent  of  Congress ; 
and  what  is  very  curious  is,  that  this  very 
element  in  the  text,  viz.,  the  consent  of 
Congress,  which  imposes  this  restraint,  is 
the  very  source  from  which  the  power  re- 
strained is  derived.  For,  take  away  from 
the  text  the  phrase,  "  without  the  consent 

which,  expreaelir  or  hj  implicatioD,  that  distiaction 
can  be  sustained ;  ana,  if  be  cannot  show  it,  as  he 
moat  assuredly  cannot,  then  we  are  at  liberty  to  place 
the  two  eases  on  precisely  the  same  ground,  as  re- 
giida  the  power  of  Copgress  to  regulate  commerce ; 
and  as  (he  Report  denies,  in  the  case  supposed,  that 
thftt  power  would  extend  to  the  ease  of  a  rirer  bor- 
berea  by  only  two  States,  we,  on  our  part,  deny  that 
it  extends  to  the  case  of  one  bordered  oy  three.  The 
result  is,  that  in  the  absence  of  the  exempting  and 
prohibitory  clauses  in  question,  the  naked  power  to 
regulate  commerce  alone  remaining,  that  power 
would  not  extend  at  all  to  the  improvement  ofriverr 
Toaning  in  one,  two,  or  a  dozen  States.  All  the  ar- 
gument of  the  Report  then,  in  favor  of  the  general 
proposition  of  the  power  of  Congress  to  facilitate 
commeree  by  removing  impediments  to  navigation, 
dnwD  from  the  power  to  regulate  commerce,  must 
faD  to  the  ground. 
This  eonelosion,  (he  author  of  the  Report  could 


of  Congress,"  and  you  have  the  naked  un- 
qualified prohibition  thus :  "  No  State  shall 
enter  into  any  agreement  or  compact  with 
another."  Take  from  the  text  that  phrase, 
and  Mr.  Calhoun  would  hardly.be  sup- 
posed capable  of  the  absurdity  of  constru- 
ing the  remainder  anything  but  an  absolute 
prohibition,  much  less  a  limited  power. 
And  yet,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  he  has, 
in  eflfect,  committed  this  absurdity,  by  sep- 
arating, in  his  paraphrase,  that  part  of  the 
sentence  which  speaks  of  the  prohibition — 
with  one  exception,  creating  a  limited 
power — ^from  that  part  which  refers  to  the 
consent  of  Congress  as  a  restraint,  to  pre- 
vent that  limited  power  from  being  abused. 
He  has,  in  effect,  declared,  that  the  words, 
'*  No  State  shall  enter  mto  any  agreement 
or  compact  with  another  State,"  convey  a 
grant  of  power(!),  "  to  prevent  the  abuse 
of  which,  the  consent  of  Congress  is  re- 
quired." 

But  the  whole  idea  of  a  grant  of  limited 
power,  or  power  in  any  sense,  is  quite  absurd. 
It  must  be  observed,  that  the  terms  of  the 
clause  are  prohibitory  and  not  permissive, 
A  State  shall  not  do  a  certain  thing,  with- 
out  consent  of  Congress — ^not  a  State  may 
do  a  certain  thing,  with  such  consent. 
The  purpose  of  the  clause  is  to  deny  a 
power,  not  to  grant  one ;  to  prevent  some- 
thing from  being  done,  not  to  promote  it ; 
anc^  the  consent  of  Congress,  if  given,  must 
be  considered  as  given  against  a  rule  and 
not  as  fulfilling  one.  Hence  the  power 
which  a  State  might  exercise  with  the  con- 
sent of  Congress,  is,  to  all  practical  intents, 
dead,  imtil  such  consent  be  asked  and 
given ;  and  therefore  the  clause,  until  such 
consent  be  asked,  in  a  given  case,  must  be 
regarded  as  though  it  were  not  in  the 

not,  of  course,  have  thought  of:  and  yet,  it  is  be- 
lieved, it  cannot  be  escaped,  lor  if  the  proposition 
of  the  Report  be  correct,  that  the  power  of  Congress 
over  rivers  bordered  by  three  States  is  derived 
from  the  power  to  regulate  commerce,  and  if  the 
power  over  rivers  connned  to  two  States,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  exempting  and  prohibitory  clauses,  iSf 
in  fact,  referable  to  the  same  source,  it  follows  that 
the  latter  power,  if  it  exist  anywhere,  belongs  as 
well  to  Congress  as  the  former ;  which  latter  propo- 
sition the  Report,  in  effect,  denies.  Now,  to  es- 
cape the  dilemma,  the  Report  must  either  abandon 
what  it  claims  in  reference  to  three  States,  or  yield 
what  it  denies  in  reference  to  two ;  and  if  ihe  pro* 
hibitory  clause,  relied  upon  to  prove  the  power 
wanting  in  the  one  case,  shall  be  conclusive  to  that 
end,  then  the  power  in  tlie  other  must  share  the 
same  fate,  and  river  and  harbor  improvements, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  nation,  be  dispensed  with 
altogether. 
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Constitution.  Now  the  whole  assumption 
of  the  Report  assumes  the  reverse  of  this ; 
for,  in  making  the  quahfied  prohibition 
of  two  States  to  enter  into  an  agreement, 
in  relation  to  a  river  confined  within 
them,  to  work  the  e£fect  of  taking  from 
Congress  all  power  over  such  river,  is 
in  effect  to  assume  that  such  qualified  pro- 
hibition was  in  fact  no  prohibition,  but  an 
affirmative  power ;  that  the  prohibition  at 
most  was  merely  nominal ;  as  though  the 
consent  would  certainly  be  asked  if  it  were 
wanted,  and  granted  if  it  were  asked. 
The  case  would  be  different  if  the  power, 
instead  of  being  prohibited  without  the  con- 
sent of  Congress,  had  been  given  unless 
prohibited  by  Congress.  In  the  last  case, 
a  State  might  act  unless  stopped  ;  in  the 
fir^t,  it  could  not  act  unless  permitted. 
The  first  case  might  of  itself  furnish  no 
absolute  refutation  of  the  proposition  of  the 
Report ;  the  last,  in  our  judgment,  if  there 
be  any  such  thin^  as  inconsistency  of  ideas, 
makes  it  impossible  that  the  proposition 
should  be  true. 

To  conclude,  in  a  word,  this  point  in  the 
discussion,  our  proposition  would  be  this : 
that  the  power  to  "enter  into  treaties, 
alliances  and  confederations,"  and  the 
power  "  to  make  agreements  and  compacts," 
both  existed  in  the  States  anterior  to  the 
Constitution ;  but  that  instrument  prohib- 
ited the  former  absolutely,  and  the  latter, 
except  when  all  the  StiUeSy  through  Coti' 
greasj  should  assent. 

But  something  worthy  of  attention  still 
remains  in  the  paragraph  in  hand.  The 
Committee  having  found  an  exception  to  the 
prohibition,  in  favor  of  "one  State  with 
another  State,"  feel  bound  to  give  a  reason 
for  it.  That  reason  is,  that,  without  the 
exception, "  the  prohibition  would  substitute 
the  federal  authority  for  that  of  the  States 
for  the  adjustment  and  regulation  of  all  the 
various  subjects  in  which  the  several  States 
may  have  an  interest  in  adjustmg  and  regula- 
ting, including  such  as  the  one  under  con- 
sideration, and  thereby  would  ^ve  greater 
extension  and  minuteness  to  the  authority 
of  the  Federal  Government,  than  was  desi- 
rable or  consistent  with  the  objects  for 
which  it  was  instituted."  This  language  is 
cool  and  oracular — ^uttered,  evidently,  as 
though  felt  to  be  undeniable,  and  intended 
clearly  to  be  impressed  as  by  authority. 
Now,  we  affirm  every  syllable  of  it  to  be 


utterly  gratuitous  ;  without  a  word  in  the 
Constitution  to  sustain  it,  or  a  thought  in 
the  necessity  of  the  case  to  suggest  it.  It 
defines  what  is  **  desirable  or  consistent 
with  the  objects  for  which  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment was  instituted,"  in  reference  to  its 
"authoritv,"  by  a  purely  arbitrary  rule, 
and  one,  (in  its  application  to  two  States  as 
distinguished  from  three  or  more,  as  the 
objects  of  the  exception,)  without  even  the 
semblance  of  a  reason.  If  the  argument 
from  "  greater  extension  and  minuteness," 
had  any  force,  it  must  apply  to  subjects 
matter  of  authority,  and  not  to  the  parties, 
whether  two  States  or  three,  that  might 
be  interersted  in  them.  For  nothing  can  be 
clearer,  than  that  the  authority  of  the 
Federal  Government,  in  the  adjusting  and 
regulating  of  various  objects  "  in  which  the 
several  States  may  have  a  mutual  interest," 
may  be  quite  as  important,  in  given  instan- 
ces, in  its  exercise  upon  two  States  as  three ; 
wad  any  discrimination  between  them, 
such  as  the  Report  proposes,  might,  and 
probably  would,  often  work  the  ^rankest 
injustice,  if  not  the  greatest  danger.  But 
as  the  proposition  is  offered  without  sup- 
port, I  may  leave  it,  without  further  com- 
ment, to  fall  by  its  own  weight. 

A  single  other  matter  in  the  paragraph 
under  consideration,  is  entitled  to  notice. 
"  Under  the  exception,"  the  paragraph 
goes  on  to  say,  "  it  is  left  to  the  States, 
when  only  two  are  interested  in  the  naviga- 
tion of  a  river,  or  on  any  other  subject,  to 
take  it  under  their  own  exclusive  jurisdic- 
tion and  control  by  an  agreement  or  com- 
pact between  them,  with  the  consent  of 
Congress"  With  the  consent  of  Congress ! 
But  suppose  this  consent  in  a  given  case 
should  be  refused  ?  A  work  of  vital  moment 
to  the  two  States — perhaps  to  the  Union — 
goes  unaccomplished.  The  States  cannot 
do  it,  because  Congress  will  not  permit 
them  to  make  a  compact^  and  Congress 
cannot  do  it,  because  their  power  to  per- 
mit the  States  to  do  it  operates  a  prohibi- 
tion to  themselves.  There  can  be  no 
escape  from  this  dilemma,  except  by  as- 
suming that  the  consent  of  Congress  would 
be  always,  in  all  cases,  certain*;  which 
would  be,  virtually,  to  annihilate  the  clause 
in  the  Constitution  that  requires  it.  This 
effect  must,  of  course,  make  such  an  assump- 
tion inadmissible  in  practice,  as  it  certainly 
is  in  theory.     Now,  can  a  result  6uch  as 
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this,  in  the  action  of  this  ^ovenunent,  be 
regarded  in  any  other  ught  than  as 
destroying  all  claim  to  confidence  in  ^y 
proposition  that  shall  lead  to  it  ?  We  trust 
our  system  is  not  quite  so  weak,  puerile 
and,  we  may  add,  imworthy,  as  the  truth  of 
such  a  proposition  would  presuppose  it. 
In  our  judgment,  the  point  is  worthy  of 
serious  discussion,  only  in  consideration  of 
the  source  from  which  it  comes. 

We  here  close  what  we  designed  to  oflfer 
upon  the  two  paragraphs  of  the  Report, 
whether  singly  or  together ;  but  before 
leaving  the  second  general  proposition 
which  we  undertook  to  discuss,  and  upon 
which  the  two  paragraphs  referred  to  have 
so  material  a  bearing,  we  shall  offer  a  few 
general  reasons  why,  in  our  judgment,  that 
proposition  cannot  be  sustained. 

jPirt/.  It  is,  to  our  mind,  a  most  serious 
objection  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Report, 
that  it  is  of  indefinite  application  as  to  the 
subjects  of  it.  It  will  be  observed  that 
the  Report  specifically  applies  the  opera- 
tion of  the  clause,  "  No  State  shall,  without 
the  consent  of  Congress,  enter  into  any 
agreement  or  compact  with  another,''  only 
to  the  power  of  Congress  "to  regulate 
commerce."  Now  are  there  not  other 
provisions  of  the  Constitution  to  which 
that  operation  may  be  applied  «witli  just  as 
much  propriety  as  to  this  ?  We  maintain 
that  there  are  ;  and  in  this,  we  are  borne 
out  by  the  Report  itself,  when  it  declares 
\haX  there  are  ''  various  subjects  in  which 
the  several  States  are  mutually  interested 
in  adjusting  and  regulating,"  which  come 
within  its  doctrine.  Now  there  are,  at 
least,  a  dozen  of  these  "  various  subjects  " 
which  might  be  mentioned,  in  entire  con- 
sistency with  the  reasoning  and  admission 
of  the  Report,  and  coming  within  the  doc- 
trine ;  but  we  shall  name  only  one.  How, 
then,  for  instance,  stands  the  clause,  that 
"  vessels  bound  to  or  from  one  State,  shall 
not  be  obliged  to  enter,  clear  or  pay  duties, 
in  another  ?"  To  our  mind,  the  applica- 
tion of  the  principle  in  question  to  this 
clause,  forming  an  exception  to  it,  would 
be  just  as  legitimate,  as  it  is  to  the  clause 
giving  to  Congress  the  general  power  to 
regulate  commerce :  nay,  even  more  so ; 
for  there  is  a  reason  of  high  justice  iof  its 
application  in  the  former  case,  if  it  be  ap- 
plicable in  the  latter,  in  the  fact,  that  as, 
by  its  latter  application,  the  two  States 


interested  are  deprived  of  the  aid  of  the 
General  Government  in  necessary  improve- 
ments of  a  river  for  navigation,  they  would 
clearly  be  entitled  to  levy  duties  upon  ves- 
sels coming  from  other  States,  in  order  to 
supply  the  means  of  making  such  improve- 
ments themselves.  This  power  of  levying 
duties,  in  the  case  supposed,  is  manifestly 
sustained  by  the  just  principle  of  compen- 
sation ;  for,  as  other  States  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  navigation,  made  practicable 
and  useful  by  the  sole  means  of  the  two 
States,  they  are,  in  equity,  bound  to  con- 
tribute in  the  only  way  they  can,  to  reim- 
burse those  two  States  the  expenditures  to 
which  they  have  been  subjected  for  the 
general  accommodation.  Now  is  Mr.  Cal- 
houn prepared  for  a  consequence  like  this,  of 
the  doctrine  of  his  Report  ?  We  apprehend 
not.  Nevertheless,  we  see  not  how  he  can 
escape  it,  unless  by  assimiing  the  Consti- 
tution to  be  a  mere  convenience,  to  suit 
particular  occasions,  such  as  caprice  may 
select,  or  a  miserable  jumble  of  contradic- 
tions, denying  the  uniform  and  equal  jus- 
tice which  it  professes  to  secure. 

Second,  In  connection  with  the  objec- 
tion just  offered,  and  without  the  advan- 
tage of  the  exception  suggested  in  it,  in 
favor  of  the  power  of  two  States,  in  the 
case  supposed,  to  levy  duties,  &c.,  it  may 
be  urged  as  a  conclusive  and  overwhelm- 
ing argument  against  the  proposition  of 
the  Report,  that  its  operation  would  work 
the  most  monstrous  injustice  upon  the 
States  to  which  its  principle  would  attach. 
Two  States,  for  instance,  as  New- York  and 
New-Jersey,  border  upon  the  same  river. 
This  river  is  open  to  the  commercial  enter- 
prise of  all  the  other  States ;  thousands  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  latter  States  trace 
their  fortunes  to  the  navigation  of  it ;  the 
nation  at  large,  by  universal  consent,  derive 
azmually  millions  of  profit  from  it ;  and 
yet  the  two  States,  at  an  enormous^  annual 
expense,  and  by  a  standing  compact,  (Con- 
gress kindly  consenting  to  it,)  must  keep 
such  river  in  order !  the  commoi>  nationsd 
purse  giving  back  nothing  of  the  enormous 
gains  thus  constitutionally  realized  by  the 
whole,  confederacy,  from  the  constitutional 
plunder  of  a  pari !  And  more  and  worse 
than  all  this :  when  the  two  States  implore 
of  the  nation  relief  from  such  a  load  of  in- 
justice, they  are  insultingly  told  that,  to 
relieve  them,  would  be  to  interfere  with 
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their  State  rights!  They  have  exclusive 
control  of  the  river;  and  any  interfer- 
ence of  Confess  to  remove  obstructions 
from  it,  for  tne  general  good,  would  be  an 
outrage  upon  their  proper  State  dignity 
and  honor.  We  have  heard  much  of 
State  rights,  and  of  nullification  to  vindi- 
cate them.  The  Report  introduces  us  to  a 
new  category — State  wrongs;  but  says 
nothing  of  nullification  to  redress  them ! 

A  third  objection  is,  that  the  proposi- 
tion of  the  Report,  ascribing  the  control  of 
Congress  over  rivers  bordered  by  three 
States  to  the  power  to  regulate  commerce, 
cannot  stand  consistently  with  the  propo- 
sition under  consideration. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  whole  force 
of  the  argument  of  the  Report,  for  the  dis- 
crimination which  it  sets  up  between  three 
States  and  two,  in  regard  to  the  power  of 
Congress  over  rivers,  turns  upon  the  as- 
sumption that  two  States  may  make  a 
compact,  but  that  three  or  more  cannot. 
It  follows,  hence,  that  if  three  or  more 
States  could  make  a  compact,  their  case  in 
regard  to  the  power  in  question  would 
stand  upon  the  same  ground  that  the  case 
of  two  does ;  and,  as  the  Report  excludes 
the  latter  from  the  power,  it  must  necessa- 
rily exclude  the  former  also.  Now  if  the 
"  treaty,  alUance  and  confederation  "  clause 
were  not  in  the  Constitution,  it  is  admitted 
that  three  or  more  States  might  make  a 
compact,  as  well  as  two ;  and  that,  hence, 
in  such  case,  the  power  in  question 
would  be  no  more  appHcable  to  the  case 
of  rivers  in  three  or  more  States,  than  to 
that  of  rivers  confined  to  two.  Now,  the 
necessary  effect  of  this  view  is,  to  make 
the  power  ascribed  to  Congress  over  rivers 

^bordered  by  three  or  more  States,  to 
come,  in  point  of  fact,  from  the  "  treaty, 

*  alliance  and  confederation  "  clause.  But 
the  Report,  in  terms,  ascribes  the  power  to 
the  clause  giving  to  Congress  the  power 
*'  to  regidate  commerce  among  the  States." 
Now,  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  power  can- 
not come  from  both  of  these  clauses; 
much  less,  sometimes  from  the  one,  and 
sometimes  from  the  other,  as  may  suit  the 
convenience  of  some  present  purpose.  It 
must  come  certainly,  definitely,  and  under 
all  relations,  from  only  one  of  them,  if  it 
comes  from  either.  Now  this  power 
comes  from  the  claiise  "  to  regulate  com- 
merce/' or  it  does  not.     If  it  does,  then 


the  reasoning  of  the  Report,  founded  on 
the  **  treaty,  alliance  and  confederation  ** 
clause,  must  fall  to  the  ground.  But  the 
reasoning  of  the  Report,  upon  the  matter 
under  consideration,  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously to  its  author,  presupposes  that 
clause,  as  is  shown  above  ;  and  therefore, 
for  all  the  purposes  of  this  argument,  the 
clause  **  to  regulate  commerce  "  must  be 
considered  as  inapplicable.  And  hence,  as 
without  the  **  treaty,  alUance  and  confed- 
eration" clause,  three  or  more  States 
might  make  a  compact ;  and  as  it  is,  ac- 
cording to  the  Report,  because  two  States 
may  make  a  compact  under  the  "  agree- 
ment and  compact  "  clause,  that  Congress 
is  denied  the  power  over  rivers  confined 
to  such  two  States ;  it  follows,  that,  in  the 
absence  of  the  "  treaty,  alliance  and  con« 
federation  "  clause,  (three  States  being,  in 
such  case,  enabled  to  make  a  compact,) 
the  power  of  Congress  over  rivers  bor- 
dered by  such  other  States,  must  be  denied 
also— the  clause  "  to  regulate  commerce  " 
notwithstanding. 

Now,  this  reasoning,  to  make  the  Report 
consistent,  requires  that  it  shall  abandon 
either  its  proposition  that  the  power  of 
Congress  over  rivers  running  in  three 
States  or  more,  comes  from  the  clause  "  to 
regulate  commerce,"  or  the  proposition 
under  discussion — ^which  claims  that  that 
power  does  not  extend  to  cases  of  rivers 
running  in  only  two  States.  Which  of  the 
two  propositions  the  Report  shall  abandon, 
remains  for  itself  to  say.  Our  purpose 
alone  is  to  prove,  that  Its^adherence  to  the 
first  proposition  is  a  conclusive  objection 
to  the  tenableness  of  the  last. 

A  fourth  objection  to  the  proposition 
under  consideration  is,  that  it  assumes  a 
reading  of  the  "  agreement  and  compact " 
clause,  which  is  not  borne  out  by  the  good 
sense  of  the  case,  or  by  acknowledged 
rules  of  legal  interpretation.  This  reading 
limits  the  application  of  the  clause  to  two 
States  only,  where  there  is  every  reason 
for  applying  it  to  all  of  them.  When  it 
is  said  that  ''  No  State  shall,  without  the 
consent  of  Congress,  enter  into  agreements 
or  compacts  with  another,"  we  understand 
the  meaning  to  be,  that  the  States,  gener- 
ally, are  prohibited  from  making  agree- 
ments with  each  other,  in  any  nuraberj^ 
whether  two  or  ten,  without  the  consent 
of  Congress.     This  view,  we  say,  is  clearly 
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sustained  by  the  obvious  reasons  for  the 
insertion  of  the  clause,  as  abeady  explain- 
ed  ;  these  reasons  being  just  as  applicable 
to  any  other  number  of  States  as  to  two. 
It  is  as  clearly  borne  out  by  acknowledged 
rules  of  legal  interpretation  ;  for  should  a 
law  declare  that  "  no  man  shall  do  this  or 
Uiat  thing,"  without  a  certain  penalty,  every 
lawyer  must  say,  that  it  is  not  one  man 
merely  that  is  embraced  in  the  provision, 
but  every  combination  of  men,  no  matter 
what  the  number  who  might,  by  violating 
such  provision,  come  within  its  bearing. 
The  clause  in  question,  we  maintain,  stands 
on  the  same  ground. 

We  proceed  now  to  the  third  proposition 
of  the  Report  which  we  proposed  to  con- 
sider, viz. :  That  the  power  **  to  regulate 
conunerce "  cannot  be  exercised  in  the 
construction  of  harbors  for  commerce^  but 
only  those  for  $heUer. 

Three  arguments  are  urged  by  the  Re- 
port in  support  of  this  proposition :  First, 
that  the  States,  in  the  exercise  of  the 
power  of  regulating  commerce,  never  ex- 
tended it  to  the  improvement  or  constmc- 
tion  of  harbors  for  commerce — ^neither  sub- 
sequent to,  nor  before  the  Revolution,  while 
colonies.  This,  if  true,  is  an  extraordinary 
fact ;  but  the  inference  drawn  from  it  is 
more  extraordinary  still.  No  one  wiU^  be 
so  absurd  as  to  say,  that  harbors  are  not 
indispensable  to  commerce.  The  question 
then  is,  who  shall  build  them  ?  Undoubt- 
edly the  public,  through  its  proper  gov- 
ernment. You  cannot  expect  individuals 
to  do  it,  it  being  "  beyond  their  means." 
Each  of  the  States,  then,  certainly  after 
the  commencement  of  the  Revolution,  and 
before  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution, 
must  have  had  the  power  to  build  them ; 
and  if  they  did  not  exercise  the  power,  it 
was  not  because  they  did  not  possess  it, 
but  because  they  had  no  occasion  to  use 
it.  They  probably  had  harbors  enough 
already,  and  which  had  grown  at  differ- 
ent points  on  the  Atlantic  coast  so  grad- 
ually, as  that  their  growth  was  not  partic- 
ularly observed,  and  made  no  mark  in  the 
history  of  the  times.  There  certainly 
were  harbors  tlien  as  there  are  now  ;  and 
they  were  built  by  somebody  ;  and  to  say 
that  the  particular  State  governments  did 
not  build  them,  is  to  say  what  all  rational 
probabilities  pronounce  to  be  untrue.  But, 
at  any  rate,  it  is  no  necessary,  or  at  least, 


conclusive  argument  against  the  existence 
of  a  power,  uiat  it  is  not  exercised ;  espe- 
cially in  a  case  like  this,  where  the  necessity 
of  its  exercise,  in  the  infant  growth  of  a 
continent  of  States,  must  be  so  infrequent 
compared  with  the  whole  extent  of  coun- 
try, as  to  make  no  distinct  impression 
when  it  occurred.  The  States,  then,  we 
hold,  must  have  possessed  the  power  to 
build  commercial  harbors  at  the  period  of 
the  adoption  of  the  Constitution ;  and  being 
so  possessed  by  them,  it  must,  according  to 
the  admission  of  the  Report,  have  passed 
over  to  the  present  national  government, 
under  the  power  "  to  regulate  commerce." 

The  second  argument  of  the  Report 
against  the  power  of  Congress  to  build 
harbors  for  commerce,  viz.,  that  they 
must  necessarily  be  located  within  the 
limits  of  individual  States,  and  therefore 
be  controlled  by  them,  has  already  been 
answered  in  what  we  have  said  in  relation  to 
the  regulation  of  commerce  within  the 
limits  of  a  single  State.  A  harbor  must 
have  a  locality  within  a  single  State,  or 
nowhere.  And  to  say  that  because  it  is 
so,  therefore  it  is  not  a  proper  subject  of 
congressional  legislation,  is  simply  to  beg 
the  question ;  and  there  we  leave  it. 

The  third  argument,  viz.,  that  the 
Constitution  discriminates  between  the 
powers  of  a  State  to  levy  duties  on  im- 
ports and  exports  on  the  one  hand,  and  on 
tonnage  on  the  other,  giving  the  net  pro- 
ceeds of  the  first  to  the  national  treasury, 
and  reserving  those  of  the  last  to  the 
treasury  of  the  State,  appears  to  me  to  be 
fotmded  in  perfectly  arbitrary  conjecture, 
sustained  neither  by  the  history  of  the 
government,  nor  the  reason  of  the  thing. 
There  are  a  hundred  piirposes  to  which  a 
tonnage  duty  might  be  applied  with  equal 
propriety  as  to  that  of  building  harbors ; 
and  it  is  worthy  of  a  moment's  thought, 
that  harbors  must  be  built  before  the  duty 
can  be  levied ;  so  that  the  question  stands 
open  for  discussion  before  the  fact  can 
exist  upon  which  the  argument  is  predica- 
ted. Why  it  should  be  assumed  and 
assorted  as  a  fact  that  the  tonnage  duty 
which  might  be  levied  by  a  State,  was 
intended  for  the  single  purpose  of  building 
harbors,  and  for  no  other,  we  cannot  com- 
prehend ;  and  before  we  will  believe  the 
fact,  we  demand  the  proof ;  and  until  this 
comes,  we  shall  regard  the  assertion  of  it  a3 
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another  begging  of  a  question.  But,  fur- 
ther, it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  **  the 
consent  of  Congress"  must  precede  this 
levying  of  a  tonnage  duty  by  a  State  ; 
and  as  this  consent  may  be  refused,  the  ar- 
gutnent  in  hand  is  liable  to  the  objection 
already  urged  against  the  argument  de- 
duced, for  another  purpose,  from  the 
power  of  two  States  to  make  a  compact, 
to  which  the  same  contingency  is  attached. 
The  distinction  between  a  harbor  for 
commerce  and  a  harbor  for  shelter,  is,  to 
our  apprehension,  utterly  without  meaning, 
The  only  possible  difference  between  the 
two,  that  we  can  see,  is,  between  a  vessel's 
lying  at  a  whai*f  to  take  in  lading  for  a 
voyage,  and  her  lying  at  the  same  place  to 
wait  the  passing  of  a  storm.  There  is  a 
wharf  in  either  case,  and  it  serves  both 
purposes  equally  well ;  and  why  we  should 
not  be  permitted  to  call  that  a  "  facility" 
to  commerce  which  gives  the  conven- 
ience of  shipping  the  freight  that  is  the 
substance  of  it,  as  well  as  that  which  pro- 
tects from  the  winds  the  vessel  in  which 
such  freight  is  shipped,  may  be  a  curious 
question  for  the  wits  of  a  metaphysical  de- 


bating club  of  very  young  men,  but,  in  our 
judgment,  is  utterly  unworthy  a  moment's 
attention  of  a  practical  statesman. 

We  here  conclude  a  discussion— already  too 
long  protracted — which  we  regret  has  not 
fallen  to  abler  hands.  There  are  those  who 
think  the  Report  which  we  have  examined, 
refutes  itself,  and  therefore  requires  no 
elaborate  criticism  to  expose  its  errors. 
This  may  or  may  not  be  just.  Whether 
so  or  not,  however,  there  is  a  power  about 
Mr.  Calhoun's  nanfe  and  position,  which 
would  make  it  worse  than  in  bad  taste,  to 
regard  any  state  paper  slightingly  that 
comes  from  his  pen.  He  is,  without  doubt, 
one  of  the  master  minds  of  this  coimtry 
and  age;  and  thousands  take  their  law 
implicitly  from  his  opinions,  however  extrav- 
agant in  themselves,  or  feeble  in  the  argu- 
ment that  would  sustain  them.  It  is  to 
« 

such,  that  we  would  especially  address  what 
we  have  said,  in  the  hope,  that  though  we 
may  not  succeed  in  producing  conviction, 
we  shall  not  entirely  fail  to  awaken  thought. 

W.  G. 
Cincinnati^  Dec.j  1847. 


THE  ANGLO-SAXON   RACE. 

AN   INQUIRY   INTO     THE     CAUSES     OF   ITS    UNRIVALLED    PROGRESS,   Wrm  SOME    CO^'a^PEB- 

ATION8   INDICATIVE    OF   ITS    FUTURE  DESTINY. 


The  present  age  is  developing,  with 
startling  rapidity,  the  national  characteris- 
tics of  races  which  must  ultimately  be  sub- 
ordinated to  one.  Inquiry- has  recently  re- 
ceived a  new  impulse,  and  the  future  com- 
plexion of  society  is  rousing  the  attention 
of  the  statesman,  the  philosopher  and 
scholar.  Whatever  results  may  spring  from 
their  investigations,  it  is  obvious  that,  even 
now,  the  means  of  stiipulating  and  direct- 
ing successful  inquiry  are  neither  few  nor 
sparsely  distributed.  On  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic  societies  have  been  formed, 
and  volumes  published,*  for  our  information 
as  to  the  long-neglected  literature  of  "  our 
noble  ancestors  ;  and  we  propose  to  fur- 
nish some  brief  indicia  to  a  more  intimate 

*  Among  otbera,  PaUprave'i  andAUen\  (noticed 
in  Wurcn's  Law  Studies,  pp.  161, 1G2, 16d.) 


understanding  and  appreciation  of  their  la- 
bors and  wants — to  seize  some  prominent 
traits  of  social  excellence  early  exhibited, 
and  trace  them  through  all  the  vicissitudes 
of  time  down  to  our  own  age. 

Jt  is  wise,  at  times,  to  fathom  the  mys- 
tic future ;  to  scan  the  coming  age,  and 
sketch  its  characteristics  and  destinies, 
through  the  light  of  the  present.  And 
though  the  veil  which  conceals  its  imprint 
be  closed  to  our  view  by  an  all-wise  Prov- 
idence, yet  nature  instinctively  urges  us  to 
trace  the  influence  of  the  present  on  the 
.future  history  of  our  descendants.  It  is 
the  closing  prayer  of  the  patriot  to  his  suc- 
cessors, remember  the  deeds  of  your  fathers^ 
and  by  them  receive  amd^nce  for  the  future. 

When  man  first  issued  forth  from  Ba- 
bel's  plain,  his  domains  were  assigned  him. 
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Each  form  where  blend  the  lily  and  the 
rose  was  fixed  in  a  cool  and  fertile  clime.* 
Each  frame  whose  swarthy  hue  distin- 
guished its  possessor  from  his  "  fellow 
dust,"  departed  for  the  torrid  vales  of  Af- 
rica. Yet,  age  after  age  and  convulsion 
after  convulsion  have  passed,  and  the  for- 
mer have  retained  the  most  of  their  primitive 
excellence  wherever  fate  may  have  cast 
their  lot.  And  now  the  European  sweats 
under  Congo's  sidtry  sky,  or  shivers  be- 
neath the  polar  blast.  The  Englishman 
and  American  of  the  nineteenth  century 
meet  amid  the  palmy  groves  of  Ceylon, 
or  the  coral  isles  of  the  Pacific,  and 
hail  each  other  brother.  Over  "  the 
steppes"  of  Central  Asia,  or  through  the 
forests  of  the  wild  New-Hollander,  they 
shout  the  watchword,  Onwardj  onward. 

There  must  be  some  elements  which  fur- 
nish the  key  to  such  a  vast  superiority  over 
their  fellows ;  as  we  shall  carefully  estab- 
lish hereafter.  These  will  meet  us — they 
have  forced  themselves  upon  the  notice  of 
every  other  race ;  and  we  shall  consider 
these  characteristics  somewhat  more  in  de- 
tail. It  is  (among  other  causes,  less  obvi- 
ous, though,  perhaps,  not  less  important) 
to  their  moral  integrity  ^  their  ceaseless  en- 
tetprlBey  (their  roving  habits  stimulated  by 
maiural  inquisitiveness,  and  improved  by 
their  advantages,)  their  intellectual  actitfi- 
(jf,  and,  lastly,  to  the  social  elevation  of 
women,  we  assign  this  pre-eminence. 
1.  At  present  it  might  appear  as  singu- 
;  lar  as  it  will  be  found  true,  that  the  Anglo- 
'  Saxon  race  has  ever  been  distinguished 
from  an  others,  by  nioral  elevation,  by  re- 
ligious fervor.  How  much  of  this  should  be 
a^buted  to  a  direct  interposition  of  the 
Deity  in  their  behalf,f  and  how  much,  on 
the  other  hand,  belongs  to  their  own  silent 
efforts,  we  need  not  determine.  But  if 
an  attentive  view  be  cast  upon  them  in 
their  earliest  and  most  ample  "  strivings" 
after  the  sublime  idea  of  a  God,  in  their 
more  remote  endeavors  to  grasp  that  of 
"  the  Increate,"  not  dimly  seen  by  them  in 
His  works — a  hope  would  arise  that  such 
an  investigation  may  be  amply  rep^d. 

'ToMiifafit  Uamboldt  ascribes  the  superiority 
of  the  inhabitants  of  temperaie  climes  oTer  all  oth- 
ers. (Jim.  Review,  June,  1846,p.  600  )  "Though 
the  desire  and  feeling  be  conamon  to  all,  they  alone 
are  able  to  satisfy  it." 

f  Something  strongly  confirmative  of  this  conjec- 
ture may  be  found  in  WardTt  'Lectures  on  A  ncient  Is- 
Jiei/noiieed  in  'The  Anglo-American//an.24,1846. 


"  Our  first  authentic  accounts  of  Eng- 
land, are  at  the  landing  of  Caesar,  nearly 
two  thousand  years  ago."  The  merest 
school-boy  is  familiar  with  the  pages  of  the 
author-warrior,  and  we  need  not  dilate 
upon  the  character  and  spirit  of  the  ancient 
Britons.  Yet  we  cannot  pass  over  the 
Druids — whose  name  generally  awakens 
vague  conceptions  of  barbaric  priests 
chaunting  their  hymns  to  some  bloody 
deity  in  the  recesses  of  the  forest,  and, 
amid  the  over-hanging  rocks,  invoking  his 
protection,  or  soliciting  his  favor  by  the 
sacrifice  of  human  victims.  Perhaps  our 
minds  will  start  at  the  idea,  that-  they  were 
the  political  soul  and  guides  of  their  sev- 
eral tribes,  the  life-blood  of  civil  liberty, 
the  unswernng  champions  of  their  people 
against  the  tyranny  of  the  Romans  ;  and 
yet  such  may  have  been  the  case — if  we 
believe  Caesar  and  Tacitus,  such  was  the 
case.*  The  stern,  mysterious  rites  of  the 
Druids — with  all  their  folly — reveal  a 
spirit  of  religious  activity  only  too  widely 
stimulated.  The  direction  of  the  current 
was  right,  but  its  impetuosity  engendered 
the  most  terrible  outrages.  Then  all  Eng- 
land was  a  living  representation  of  that 
vast,  intangible  and  darkly  impressive  idea, 
a  God — ^wliose  attributes  corresponded  to 
their  own  rude,  mysterious  feelings.  Each 
plain  was  redolent  with  sacrifices — was 
vocal  with  the  Druids*  nightly  reverence 
ascending  to  Him.  Such  ideas  and  expec- 
tations derived  a  thrilling  impressiveness 
from  their  mighty,  dark,  and  solemn  for- 
estsf — their  ceremonies  performed  during 
the  hours  sacred  to  repose,  in  the  solemn 
shades  of  night,  combined  with  the  con- 
stant presence  of  His  ministers  among  the 
people.  To  them  the  intercourse  of  their 
hoary  priests  seemed  like  a  near  approach 
from  heaven,  too  dread  and  too  sublimely 
real  to  be  neglected.  Whatever  we  may 
think  of  them  as  Christians,  we  cannot  re- 
fuse the  meed  of  praise  to  such  pure-minded 
though  heathen  patriots.  We  can  well 
sympathize  with  the  heroic  devotion  of 
the  Druids ;  for  the  reUgious  teachers  of 
our  ancestors  could  "fight**  as  well  as 
preach :  they  cherished  a  wild,   patriotic 


*  IhcAnnal;  Lib.  ziv.  see.  zxx.  (Murphy,  p.  267, 
note.)  Hitt*  Lib.  iv.  sec.  liv.  C^uar,  De  Bel. 
Gal.  jxuttm. 

fDe  Mar.  Qtr.,  ix.  (Murphy,  fi.  6,)  xliii.,  n.  Ag- 
ricola,zzvii.  («.  9) 
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feeling,  productive  and  suggestive  of  civil 
liberty  \*  and,  amid  the  systematic  attempts 
of  Rome,  afterwards,  favored  with  learning, 
wealth,  tact,  and  the  affection  she  had  in- 
spired, to  erect  an  undivided  sovereignty 
over  the  hearts  and  arms  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  this  same  spirit  has  never  decayed. 
First  evinced  when  the  intrepid  Druids 
plunged  from  the  smouldering  hamlets  of 
MQna^\  preferring  death  to  Koman  ser\d- 
tude,  and  thus  cheering  the  faith  of  their 
countrymen  ;J  the  counterpart  may  be  ob- 
served, gifted  with  a  more  spiritual  imper- 
sonation, amid  the  fires  of  Smithfield,  and 
owning  such  men  as  Latimer  and  Ridley. 
But  their  defence  (heroic  as  it  must  have 
been)  was  nnavailing  ;§  for  who  could  re- 
sist the  colossal  power,  who  could  curb 
the  iron  legions,  of  "  the  seven-hilled  city  ?" 
The  extension  of  Roman  authority  gener- 
ally softened  and  subdued  the  fierce  valor 
of  the  Britons  ;|  and,  as  wave  after  wave 
of  their  more  independent  foes  (the  Picts) 
rolled  down  from  the  north,  instead  of 
manfully  repelling  the  ferocious  invaders, 
they  invoked  the  aid  of  the  Saxons,^  who 
became  more  formidable  as  allies,  than 
they  ever  could  have  become  as  enemies. 
During  the  Roman  domination,  the  Bntons 
had  received  some  faint  sparks  of  Chris- 
tianity.** We  have  spoken  of  the  Druids  : 
it  was  on  this  predisposed  stock  that  its 
pristine  influences  were  grafted  in  their 
purity,  and  from  the  feelings  to  whose  ex- 
hibitions we  have  alluded,  they  took  -their 
wannest,  most  ineffaceable  impress.  **  The 
word  of  life"  had  reached  them,  and  was 
received  into  the  affections  of  a  people 
whose  earnest  care  and  self-denying  efforts 
have  been  to  exhibit  it  to  the  world,  and 
transmit  it  to  others  unimpaired.  The  en- 
ervating influence  of  excessive  luxury, 
(which  "saevior  armis  incubuit,  victum 
ulciscitur  orbem,")  and  the  fires  of  persecu- 
tion, have  equally  failed  to  crush  its  ener- 
gies. Of  the  latter  there  were  two :  the 
first  raged  under  Diocletian ;  and  the 
Saxons,  ferocious  pagans  as  they  were, 
soon  annihilated  the  vestiges  of  a  milder 

*  Mor.  Ger.  iii.  (.MurjMy,  n.  5  aod  8.) 

t  Annal.,  Lib.  ziv.  sec.  29  and  30  $  Agric,  xiv. 
{Murphy J  n.  11.) 

4:-4/Bpric.,  xviii. 

S  Ibid  (Murphy,  p.  600,  noi<e.) 

Il  Afpie.  xiii.  xviii.,  xx.-xxi.  xxxiv. 

IT  A.  D.  446,  (jupt  1400  years  ago.) 

♦•Fuller,  Keel.  Hist.,  (Lond.  Edit.,)  vol.  I.  pp.  7, 
17  ;  Waddington,  idem,  p.  133. 


faith,  that  yet  remained  linked  with  the 
singularly  simple  habits  and  unwavering 
fidelity  of  the  Britons.  We  are  frank  to 
confess  that  this  period  was  not  so  remark- 
able or  important,  religiously  considered, 
as  a  future  one.  Probably  the  virtue  and 
energy  of  the  Britons  are  more  conspicu- 
ous in  their  civil  relations ;  for  the  first 
phase  in  the  development  of  these  germs  of 
free  institutions,  that  so'  slowly  expanded 
afterwards,  was  here  visible ;  and  yet  their 
attachment  to  re%ion  must  have  been  con- 
siderably operative,  for  it  sustained  them 
under'the  grinding  oppression  of  the  "  mis- 
tress of  the  world,"  then  ruled  by  one  of 
her  most  ruthless  tyrants.  The  astute 
and  critical  scholar,  as  his  eye  lingers  with 
fond  delight  on  the  limnings  of  the  brief, 
sententious  Tacitus,  will  not  fail  to  trace 
many  offshoots  from  the  rude  institutions 
of  the  ancient  Germans  transplated,  devel- 
oped, and  now  operative  in  our  varied 
forms  of  social  life,  as  well  as  our  princi- 
ples of  government  and  modes  of  poUtical 
procedure.*  Probably  they  were  one  race 
with  the  Britons.f  Of  both  it  may  be  said, 
that  "  their  souls  were  raised  by  taking  a 
free  part  in  concerns  more  dignified  thaa 
those,  of  individuals.  The  energy  was 
awakened,  which,  after  many  ages  of  storm 
and  darkness,  qualified  the  Teutonic  race 
to  be  the  ruling  portion  of  mankind,  to  lay 
the  foundation  of  a  better-ordered  civiliza- 
tion than  that  of  the  eastern  or  ancient 
world,  and  finally  to  raise  into  the  fellow- 
ship of  those  blessings  the  nations  whom 
they  had  subdued."  (Mackintosh,  **  Eng- 
land.") 

The  first  permanent  conversions  to  Chris- 
tianity, occurred  during  the  reign  of  Eth- 
elbert,  (A.  D.  596,)  and  were  accomplished 
by  the  enterprising  devotion  of  St.  Augus- 

•  /tUer  a/' *the  handredcr8,'( Afor.  Ger.  vi.  Murphy, 
noted;)  limiled  authority  of  their  kings,  vii. ;  the 
influence  of  woman  over  them,  especially  on  the 
battle-field,  vii.  and  viii.j  customs  of  **wager  of  bat- 
tles," "  duel,"  &c.,  the  origin  of  chivalry,  ibidi  note 
4  ;  their  political  assemblies,  {commune  cotist/tum,) 
the  type  of  *nhe  Witiena9emot,"and  origin,  through 
it,  of  the  British  Constitution,  xi.  n.  6 ;  reckonmg 
by  nights  instead  of  days,  ibid.  n.  7  j  their  punish- 
ments pecuniary,  (*  mulcts.*)  Xx.  xxi.,  illustrated  by 
**  Deodands,"  n.  4^  and  voluntary  "  tribute,'*xv.,  n.  6; 
Parliament  (the  influence  of ;)  reverence  for  the 
sanctity  of  the  marriage  relation,  xviii.  xix.;  and 
influence  of  "  Salique"  law,  xx.  n.  [. ;  and  respect 
for  the  dead,  xxvii. 

I  This  seems  to  be  the  increasingly  probable 
opinion  of  the  best  authorities  ;  vide  in  connection, 
Mor.  Qer.  xi.  {Murphy,  note  6,  ibid.) 
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tine.  From  this  period  to  the  landing  of 
Wmiam  the  Conqueror,  the  faith  and  confi- 
dence of  the  An^lo-Saxons  (though  subject- 
ed to  trials  and  seductions  of  no  ordinary 
character)  met  no  annihilation.  Here  was 
the  golden  age  of  English  religious  energy ; 
for  no  subsequent  period  has  been  marked 
by  more  unity  of  aim,  by  a  more  unswerv- 
ing attachment  to  the  doctrines  and  prac- 
tice of  the  uncorrupted  Christian  church. 
That  a  more  particular  and  satisfactory 
view  of  Anglo-Saxon  Britain  may  be  en- 
joyed, we  shall  take  the  liberty  of  quoting 
from  a  work,  whose  spirit  and  excellencies 
are  appreciable  by  the  simple-minded 
Christian,  never  unwelcome  to  the  refined 
and  critical  scholar.*  Our  limits  will  per- 
mit but  brief  glances  at  some  of  the  most 
prominent  features  of  this  a^e — an  age 
whose  records  are  crowded  with  an  inter- 
esting portraiture  of  those  who  suffered, 
labored,  and  died,  having  accomplished  the 
work  aUptted  to  them. 

little  was  the  resistance  to  that  strong 
incentive  of  propagating  Christianity  by  the 
sword,  in  the  mmds  of  most  northern  mon- 
archs,  as  is  abundantly  evident  from  the 
records  of  Swedish  history  .f  No  $uch  con- 
versions, however,  took  place  in  England ; 
ail  was  peaceful  and  voluntary. 

**  Mereia  received  the  faith  from  the  piouB 
iadiistry  of  the  Northumbrian  princes,  who 
weie  eminently  inetrumental  in  tne  diaseminap 
tioo  of  Christianity  among  the  numerous  trihes 
of  their  countrymen.  Peada,  the  son  of  Penda, 
King  of  Mereia,  had  offered  his  hand  to  the 
daughter  of  Oawin,  the  successor  of  Oswald  ; 
but  the  lady  spumed  the  addresses  of,  a  pagan, 
and  the  passion  of  the  prince  induced  him  to 
stody  the  principles  of  her  religion.  His  con- 
version was  rewarded  with  the  object  of  his  af- 
fectton^' — and  he  became  a  sincere  adherent  to 
the  new  faith. 

Sussex  was  peopled  by  a  fierce,  intract- 


***Buton/  and  AfUiqmtin  of  the  Afudo-Saxim 
Ckurdi,  by  John  Lingard,  D.  D."^'  PhUad^ia  Edi- 
tion. M,  Pithian,  ISM.  Excellent  as  this  volume 
is,  there  is  mach  room  for  improvemeDt  Some  of 
o«r  enterpriaiDg  pablishers  might  pablisfa  an  edition 
eoBtaiBiDg  jodlciovs  tranaUttoas  of  thenameroiia 
Latin  extracts  which  form  a  large  portion  of  the 
body  and  nota  of  the  work..  Under  the  guidance 
of  a  good  editor,  other  improvements  might  be 
made  which  wonld  render  it  more  adapted  Tor  the 

Tilar  miad. 
Dr.  Bainl'a  Visit,  (N.  1.  Edi.  18U,)  pp.  41»  128» 
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able  race,  yet  Wiifnd's  superior  zeal  or 
address  introduced  Christianity  even  here, 

^ "  Expelled  from  his  diocese  by  the  intrigue  of 
his  enemies,  he  wandered  an  honorable  exile 
among  the  tribes  of  the  south,  when  Edilwalch, 
King  of  Sussex,  who  had  been  lately  baptized, 
invited  him  to  attempt  the  conversion  of  his 
subjects." 

Thus,  guided  by  the  glowing  pathos  of 
his  eloquence,  his  "  slaves  were  first  con- 
verted, and  generously  restored  to  their 
freedom  on  the  day  of  their  baptism ;"  aa 
eloquent  commentary  on  the  sentiment, 
"  he  is  free  whom  the  truth  makes  free" — 
paralleled  but  once  in  the  records  of  hia* 
tory,  (that  in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  to 
which  we  shall  hereafter  refer.) 

^  Thus  in  the  space  of  about  eighty  years  was 
successfully  completed  the  conversion  of  the 
Anfflo-Saxons ;  an  enterprise  which  originated 
in  Uie  charity  of  Gregory  the  Great,  and  was 
unremittingly  continued  by  the  industry  of  his 
disciples,  with  the  assistance  of  seveiai  faithful 
co-operators  from  Gaul  and  Italy." 

**  The  acquisition  of  religious  knowledge  in- 
troduced a  new  spirit  of  legislation ;  the  pres- 
ence of  the  bisnops  and  superior  clergy  im- 
proved the  wisdom  of  the  national  councils ;  and 
laws  were  framed  to  punish  tLe  more  flamint 
violations  of  morality,  and  prevent  the  daily 
broils  which  harass  tiie  peace  of  society." 

Even  such,  to  this  day,  has  been  the 
state  of  Scandinavia-the  primal  gena 
again  bursting  forth,  in  fresher  luxuriance; 
for  the  "  House  of  the  Clergy"  there  re- 
tains an  elevating  and  conservative  check 
upon  the  other  branches  of  the  legislature* 
and  all  who  visit  Sweden  are  surprised 
at  the  happy  results  of  such  influence.* 
Perhaps  it  mav  be  useful  to  consider 
whether  some  shght  imitation  of  this  ar- 
rangement might  not  be  practicable  in  our 
own  body  pontic.  That  they  are  highly 
necessary,  none  who  have  sedtdously  noted 
public  affairs,  will  fail  to  perceive.f 

Then  royalty,  meekly  obedient,  sought 
the  more  permanent  aid  of  religion,  and 
worshipped  at  other  shrines  than  those  of 
lust,  or  passion,  or  amlxtion. 

<*  In  the  clerical  andmonastic  eetablisbraenti^ 
the  most  sublime  of  the  Gospel  virtues  were 
carefully  practiced :  even  kings  descended  fion 

'Dr.i?aird'8  Visit,  vol.  n,p.  101, 176. 
f  Qa.V-Ei>. 
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their  thronefl,  and  exchanged  the  sceptre  for 
the  cowl.  Their  conduct  was  applauded  by 
their  contemporaries ;  and  the  modems  whose 
eupercilious  wisdom  affects  to  censure  it,  must 
at  least  esteem  the  motives  which  inspired,  and 
admire  the  resolution  which  completed  the 
sacrifice.  The  progress  of  civilization  kept 
equal  pace  with  the  progress  of  religion ;  not 
onlv  the  useful,  butjhe  agreeable  arts  were  in- 
troduced ;  every  species  of  knowledge  which 
could  be  obtained,  was  eagerly  stucned ;  and 
daring  the  gloom  of  ignorance  which  over- 
spread the  rest  of  Europe,  learning  found,  for  a 
certain  period,  an  asylum  among  uie  Saxons  of 
Britain.^'    (lingaid,  p.  35.) 

Such  names  were  given  to  the  different 
sections  of  the  country  as  have  withstood 
the  mutations  of  a  thousand  years :  for 
instance,  we  have  Ceti/,  (Kent,)  Souths 
iSeoxe,  (Sussex.)  Oxenford^  (Oxford,)  and 
Grraniebrige,  Jyorth-Humber^land,  and  nu- 
merous others.  Such  arrangements  for 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  clergy,  and  their 
support,  were  ori£;inated,  as  have  met  very 
few  changes  in  later  ages.  Canterbury 
then  secured  (after  severe  conflicts)  its 
present  pre-eminence,  and  the  present  sys- 
tem of  tUKes  obtained  as  early  as  the  year 
750  ;  but  Offa,  King  of  Mercia,  first  invest- 
ed them  with  a  legal  relation,  and  Ethel- 
wolf,  about  sixty  vears  after,  enlarged 
them  for  the  whole  kingdom  of  England.* 
At  this  early  period,  too,  the  right  of  tem- 
poral iu9eatiiure$  was  yielded  to  the  king, 
and  ''  as  soon  as  any  church  became  vacant, 
the  ring  and  crosier,  the  emblems  of  epis- 
copal jurisdiction,  were  carried  to  the  lang 
by  a  deputation  of  the  chapter,  and  re- 
turned by  him  to  the  person  whom  they 
had  chosen,  with  a  letter  by  which  the 
civil  officers  were  ordered  to  maintain  him 
in  the  possession  of  the  lands  belonging  to 
hia  church."  (Lingard.)  This  useful 
measure  soon  engendered  intolerable  abuses, 
though   it  was   William  Rufus  who  first 

"  prostituted  ecclesiastical  diimities."t 
*         ♦         ♦         ♦    ^  ♦         ♦ 

We  meet  with  interesting  records  of  the 
conversion  of  Northumbria,  of  which  Ed- 
win was  the  puissant  king.     He 

"  Had  asked  and  obtained  the  hand  of  Edil- 
berga,  the  daughter  of  Ethelbert ;  but  the  zeal 
of  her  brother  bad  stipulated  that  she  should 


*  Black.  Gnmm.  pp.  gS, 
t  Fuller,  vol.  i.  p.  279. 


eqoy  the  free  exercise  of  her  religion,  and  had 
extorted  from  the  impatient  suitor  a  promise, 
that  he  would  impartially  examine  the  credibil- 
ity of  the  Christian  faith.  With  these  conditions 
Eidwin  complied,  and  alternately  consulted  the 
Saxon  priests  and  Panlinns,  a  bishop  who  had 
accompanied  the  queen.  Though  the  arga* 
ments  of  the  missionary  were  enforced  by 
the  entreaties  of  Edilberga,  the  king  was  slow 
to  resolve,  and  two  years  were  spent  in  anxious 
deliberation.  At  length,  attended  by  Paulinns, 
he  entered  the  great  council  of  the  nation ;  re- 
quested the  advice  of  his  faithful  Witau ;  and 
exposed  the  reasons  which  induced  him  to  pre- 
fer the  Christian  to  the  paean  worship.  Coiffi, 
the  hi^  priest  o^Northumoria,  was  tne  first  to 
redly.  It  might  have  been  expected,  that  pre- 
judice and  interest  would  have  armed  him  with 
arguments  against  the  adoption  of  a  foreign 
creed ;  but  his  attachment  to  paganism  md 
been  weakened  by  repeated  disappointments, 
and  he  had  learned  to  despise  the  gods,  who 
had  neglected  to  reward  hts  services.  That 
the  religion  he  had  hitherto  taoght  was  useless, 
he  attempted  to  prove  from  his  own  misfortunes, 
and  avowed  his  resolutiou  to  listen  to  the  rea- 
sons, and  examine  the  doctrines  of  Paulinus. 
He  was  followed  by  an  aged  thane,  whose  dis- 
course offers  an  interesting  picture  of  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  age.  *  When,'  said  he,  *  O  kin^, 
^ou  and  your  ministers  are  seated  at  the  ti^e 
m  the  depth  of  winter,  and  the  cheerful  fire 
Uaases  on  the  hearth  in  the  middle  of  the  hall,  a 
sparrow,  perhaps,  chased  by  the  wind  and  snow, 
enters  at  one  door  of  the  apartment,  and  es- 
capes by  the  other.  During  the  moment  of  its 
passage,  it  enjoys  the  warmth ;  when  it  is  once 
departed,  it  is  seen  no  more.  Such  is  the  nap 
ture  of  man.  Durinff  a  few  years  his  existence 
is  visible ;  but  what  has  preceded,  or  what  will 
follow  it,  is  concealed  from  the  view  of  mortals. 
If  the  new  religTon  oflRsr  any  information  on 
these  important  subjects,  it  must  be  worthy  of 
our  attention.' " 

Right  worthily  spoken,  though  by  one 
who  never  trod  the  starry  halls  of  science  ! 
for,  in  the  words  of  the  poet — 

"  Nothmg  of  life  abideth !  all  is  change  ! 
Nor  tohence  toe  came,  and  whither  we  shall  go^ 

He  knoweth  who  bath    sent — nor   deem    it 
strange 
If  whence  and  whitherward  the  ocean's  flow 
Ages  have  known  not,  nor  shall  ever  know." 

'*To  these  reasons  the  other  members  as- 
sented. Paulinus  was  desired  to  explain  the 
principal  articles  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  the 
king  expressed  his  determination  to  embrace 
the  doctrine  of  the  missionary.  When  it  was 
asked  who  would  dare  to  profane  the  altars  of 
Woden,  Coiffi  accepted  the  dangerous  office. 
Laying  aside  the  emblems  of  the  priestly  dig- 
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nity,  he  assumed  the  dress  of  a  warrior ;  and 
despsiiig  the  prohitHtions  of  the  Saxon  super- 
stitKiOt  mounted  the  favorite  charger  of  Edwin. 
By  those  who  were  ignorant  of  his  motives, 
his  conduct  was  attributed  to  a  temporary  in- 
sanity. But  he  disregarded  their  clamors,  pro- 
ceeded to  the  nearest  temple,  and,  bidding  aefi- 
ance  to  the  god  of  his  fatners,  hurled  his  spear 
into  the  sacred  edifice.  It  stack  in  the  opposite 
wall;  and,  to  the  surprise  of  the  trembling 
spectators,  the  heavens  were  silent,  and  the 
aacrilece  was  unpunished.  Insensibly  thev  re- 
covered from  their  fears,  and,  encouraged  by 
the  exhortation  of  Coiffi,  burnt  to  the  ground 
the  temple  and  the  surrounding  grove."* 

For  the  instruction  of  the  clergy,  semi- 
naries were  founded,  in  which, 

**  With  the  assistance  of  the  best  masters,  the 
young  ecclesiastics  were  initiated  in  the  differ- 
ent sciences  which  were  studied  at  that  period, 
whilo  the  restraint  of  a  wise  and  vigilant  dis- 
cipline withheld  them  from  the  seductions  of 
vice,  and  inured  them  to  the  labors  and  duties 
of  their  profession.  According  to  their  years 
and  merit,  they  were  admitted  to  the  lower  or- 
ders of  the  hierarchy ;  and  might,  with  the  ap- 
probation of  their  superior,  aspire  at  the  age  of 
five-and-twenty  to  the  rank  of  deacon,  at  thirty 
to  that  of  priest." 

Nor  were  these  provisions  for  education 
confined  to  the  monasteries.  The  great 
mass  of  the  common  people  shared  in  the 
lahors  and  instructions  of  the  missionaries. 

^  Bede  has  drawn  an  interesting  picture  of 
the  avidity  with  which  the  simple  natives  of 
the  most  neglected  cantons  were  accustomed  to 
iiasten,  on  the  first  appearance  of  a  missionary, 
to  beg  his  benedictions  and  listen  to  his  instruc- 
tions ;  and  the  celebrated  StCuthbert  frequently 
2 lent  whole  weeks  and  months  in  performing 
e  priestlv  functions  among  the  most  moun- 
tainous and  uncultivated  parts  of  Northumbria." 
(P.  61.) 

^  The  priests  were  exhorted  to  be  satisfied 
with  the  revenue  of  their  churches ;  and  the  se- 
verest censures  awaited  him  who^iresamed  to 
demand  a  retribution  for  the  discharge  of  his 
fonctioos." 

To  prevent  the  secidarization  of  their 
minds,  (the  necessity  of  which  is  painfully 
evinced  by  the  history  of  the  Moravian 
miflfiionaries  in  Greenhmd,^  many  arrange- 
ments were  sedulously  earned  out.  Among 

*  Ahsain  has  celebrated  the  fame  of  Coiffi  in  his 
poem  on  the  Cfaarch  of  York  : 

'*  O  nimium  tanti  felix  audacia  facti, 
PoUuit  ante  alios  quas  ipse  sacraverat  aras." 

(Pp.  25, 28.) 


others,  the  practice  of  celibacy  was  fully 
operative.  Indeed,  although  every  age 
has  marked  the  prevalence  of  this  senti- 
ment, none  has  presented  br^ter  6z- 
amples  of  its  faithful  observance.  From 
their  early  teachers  were  derived  the  in- 
stances of  its  carefully-instilled  importance ; 
and  we  are  almost  ready  to  agree  with 
Ldngard,  that 

*<  Had  Au^stine  and  liis  associates  been  in- 
volved in  the  embarrassments  of  marriage,  they 
would  never  have  torn  themselves  from  their 
home  and  country,  and  have  devoted  the  best 
portion  of  their  lives  to  the  conversion  of  dis- 
tant and  unknown  barbarians."  (p.  67.) 

It  was,  probably,  the  consideration  of 
such  sentiments  that  afterwards  induced 
Bacon  to  say :  "  He  that  hath  wife  and 
children  hath  given  hostages  to  forttme ; 
for  they  are  impediments  to  great  enter- 
prises, either  of  virtue  or  mischief.  Cer- 
tainly the  best  works,  and  of  the  greatest 
merit  for  the  public,  have  proceeded  from 
the  unmarried  or  the  childless  man,  which 
both  in  aflfection  and  means  have  married 
and  endowed  the  public.  .  .  .  Unmarried 
men  are  best  friends,  best  masters,  b€«t 
servants.  ...  A  single  life  doth  well  with 
churchmen ;  for  charity  will  hardly  water 
the  ground  where  it  must  first  fill  a  poolT^' 
Seneca,  it  seems,  was  of  the  same  opmion : 
"  Vita  conjugahs  altos  et  generosos  spiritos 
frangit,  et  a  magms  capitationibus  ad  hn- 
millmias  detrahit."  (/6i(/.,  p.  58.) 

Without  entering  on  the  discussion  of 
this  question,  we  may  briefly  mention  that 
these  are  the  times  when  no  such  principles 
are  in  vogue — that  the  modems  will  hearken 
to  no  opmion  of  this  kind  ;  and  yet  we  are 
not  certain  that  enthusiastically  unselfish, 
vital  piety  is  any  more  extensivelv  preva- 
lent now,  than  when  the  self-denymg  earn- 
estness of  Anglo-Saxon  religion  erraced 
England  with  those  exemplars,  which  after 
years  have  delighted  to  commemorate, 
though,  perhaps,  not  to  imitate.* 

In  his  third  chapter  Dr.  Lingard  passe8> 
by  a  natural  digression,  to  the  temporal 
support  of  the  ministers  of  religion.  It 
was  derived  from  donations  of  landy  termed 
"  glebe  lands,"  (which  were  exempt  from 

*  There  are  of  course  two  sides  in  this  qaestion. 
Mackintosh,  "  Hist.  £ng.,"  vol.  I.,  cap.  2,  pp.  41 
-60,  has  sketched  the  origin  of  clerical  oeubacy^ 
and  the  corruption  engendered  by  it. 
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taxation ;)  from  the  voluntary  oblations  of 
the  people ;  from  tiiheSy  whose  institution 
has  been  noticed  above ;  and  various  other 
chdritie8,a8  "the  plough  alms,"  (consisting 
of  one  penny  for  every  hide  of  arable 
land,  exacted  within  fifteen  days  after 
Easter ;)  the  kxrk-^hot^  cot-shot ^  and  last, 
(though  not  least,  for  it  was  the  right  of 
the  clergy  to  exact  it,)  the  soul-shot ^  "a 
retribution  in  money  for  the  prayers  sjdd 
in  behalf  of  the  dead." 

These  were  willing  offerings.  The  Saxon 
people  were  not  ham-fisted,  nor  unworthy 
of  the  privileges  Heaven  had  given  to  them. 
Ample  provision  was  hence  made  for  the 
revenues  of  the  clergy,  and  most  of  the 
institutions  for  that  purpose  have  come 
down  to  our  own  time.  The  Saxon  cler^ 
appear  both  to  have  known  and  taught 
the  pure  morality  of  the  Gospel.  Their 
preachers  sedulously  inculcated  that  the 
first  of  duties  was  the  love  of  God,  and 
the  second  the  love  of  our  neighbor. 

« To  subserve  this  latter  object,  the  aggre- 
gate amount  of  all  these  perquisitefl  composed 
m  each  parish  a  fund,  which  was  called  the 
patrimony  of  ^e  minister,  and  which  was  de- 
voted to  nearly  the  same  purposes  as  the  reve- 
nues of  the  cathedral  churclies.  After  two- 
thirds  had  been  deducted  for  the  support  of  the 
clergy  and  the  repairs  of  the  builainff,  the  re- 
mainder was  assigned  for  the  relief  ofthe  poor 
and  of  strangers.  In  a  country  which  oflrered 
no  convenience  for  the  accommodation  of  trav- 
elers, frequent  recourse  was  had  to  the  hospi- 
tality of  the  curate ;  and  in  the  vicinity  of  his 
residence  a  house  was  always  open  for  their 
reception,  in  which,  during  three  days,  they 
were  provided  with  board  and  lodging  at  the 
expense  of  the  church."  (Pp.  58,  66.) 

Here  no  Achaean  host  graced  the  festive 
table  with  the  refinement  of  habits  and 
suavity  of  manners,  which  made  HellaS 
renowned  through  all  antiquity ;  but  the 
toil-worn  traveller  found,  among  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  a  race  anxious  to  minister  to  his 
comforts,  "given  to  hospitality."  The 
rights  of  sanctuary,  and  the  peace  of  the 
church,  were  institutions  that  softened  the 
manners  and  elevated  the  generous  senti- 
ments of  those  almost  semi-barbarians,  to 
an  extent  elsewhere  unsurpassed  in  the 
annals  of  civilization.  "  Royal  alms"  were 
conveyed  to  Rome,  and  the  benefactions  of 
Ethelwulf  to  the  pontiff  were  munificent : 
nor  did  he  fail  to  give  to  the  people  in  the 


imperial  city  likewise.  (P.  69.^  But  un- 
worthy advantage  was  taken  of  this  Uberal 
spirit,  so  diffusive  among  the  Anglo-Saxons, 
by  the  imposition  of  the  Rome-scot,  a  tax 
which  was  originated  by  Offa,  established 
by  Ethelwulf,  and  continued  by  Alfred; 
"  and  which,"  in  the  time  of  Gregory  VII., 
"amounted  to  something  more  than  two 
hundred  pounds  of  Saxon  money."*     (P. 

Nor  did  the  violent  escape  the  penalty  of 
their  neglect : — 

"In  the  laws  of  Ethelred  and  Canute,  the 
grithhrycef  the  penalty  for  violating  the  peace 
of  a  church  of  the 

Poandt.       Shilling!.  PenniM. 

Ist  class  was        5  240  1200 

2d         "  i  120  600 

3d         «  }  60  300 

4th        "  i  30  160." 

(P.  274.) 

The  same  reverence  for  the  sacred  office 
is  displayed  in  the  rates  of  **  the  manbote," 
where  the  bishop  comes  after  the  king, 
thus  evincing  their  recognition  of  a  superi- 
ority granted  only  by  Heaven, — and  one 
running  through  all  the  variations  of 
Anglo-Saxon  social  institutions  as  well  as 
laws. 

*'  In  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  the 
manbote  to  be  paid  to  the  king  or  ctrchbishop,  for 
the  murder  of  one  of  their  retainers,  was  three 
marks ;  to  a  bishop  or  earl,  forty-ei^t  shillings 
of  five  pennies=20  of  12,  or  halfo(  a  mark ;  and 
to  a  thane  twenty-four  of  nve  pennies,  or 
ten  of  twelve,  or  one-fourth  of  a  mark,  which 
was  two-thirds  of  a  pound,  or  one  hundred  and 
si.xty  pennies."! 

The  clergy  were  eminently  adapted,  both 
by  spirit  and  education,  for  modifying  the 
rude  customs — ^for  forming  and  mollifying 
the  laws  ;  and  their  assistance  was  cheer- 
fully given.  How  beautifully  Christianity 
moulded  their  ferocious  valor,  and  made  it 
auxiliary  to  the  life  and  spread  of  true 
religion,  may  be  seen  from  the  scanty 
records  of  contemporaneous  history.  It  was 
by  their  persuasion,  that  Ethelbert  pub- 
lished the  first  code  of  Saxon  laws ;  and 
thus  the  civil  power,  in  the  infancy  of  its 

^Edinbaiigfa  Review^  Janaary,  1838,  pp.  163,  MB. 
The  result  of"  a  careral  investigatioD  inio  (he  pro- 
gress and  success  of  these  clerical  encroachment 
after  the  conqueal/'(particularIy  in  regard  to  titfuB,) 
18  here  given. 

t  Vide  also  Mackintosh,  vol.  I.,  p.  75. 
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vigor,  iras  mucb  indebted  to  the  Buperior 
knowledge  of  the  clergy.  It  would  seem 
that  their  authority,  too,  was  consenta- 
neous ;  for  he  who  relapsed  into  idolatry 
was  amenable  to  the  civil  power,  which 
punished  him*  ''by  the  forfeiture  of  his 
estate  and  disgrace  of  the  pillory,  unless 
redeemed  by  the  contributions  of  his 
friends." 

Perhaps  the  name  of  St.  Columba — 
hallowed  by  succeeding  ages — will  cive  us 
no  inappropriate  idea  of  the  spint  and 
character  of  the  age ;  and  remind  the 
titled  sons  of  power,  how  worthless  u:e  the 
applause  and  favors  of  worldly  wealth, 
compared  with  the  lustre  which  lives  with 
him  whose  life  has  been  dignified  by  heroic 
virtue.  Columba  irradiated  the  distant 
isles  with  the  inspiration  of  a  true  and  fer- 
vent Christianity;  and  "his  memory  was 
long  cherished  with  every  testimony  of 
veneration  by  the  northern  nations."  He  was 
the  founder  of  a  monastery,  far  off  in  the  sea- 
girt isle  of  lona,  the  works  of  which  were 
honorably  noticed  by  Bede,  and  the  influence 
of  which  was  felt  throughout  Christendom. 

Nor  was  Columba  the  only  one  of  royal 
race,  who  thus  devoted  himself  to  solitude, 
and  usefulness,  and  immortality.  Princesses, 
leaving  the  homes  of  their  ancestral  splen- 
dor, eagerly  hastened  to  the  cloistered 
halls  of  some  distant  abbey  beyond  the 
foaming  waves,  or,  with  pious  zeal,  erected 
and  endowed  monasteries  in  their  own 
domains.  Thus,  while  "crowds  resorted 
to  Faremontier,  Chelles,  and  Audeli; 
Whitby,  Coldingham  and  Ely  were  soon 
thronged  by  those  illustrious  for  station 
and  piety.  Eauswilde,  Mildrede,  and 
Elthelburge,  among  the  Southern  Saxons, 
in  Northumbria  Hein,  Hilda,  and  numerous 
others,  have  been  remembered. 

'*  The  monasteries  were  held  in  the  highcsl 
estimation  :  themostdistingaiBhedof  the  Saxon 
female  saints,  and  many  of  the  most  eminent 
prelates  were  educated  in  them  ;  and  so  edifying 
was  the  deportment  of  the  greatest  part  of  these 
communities,  that  the  breath  of  slander  never 
presumed  to  tarnish  their  character.  The 
mcmastery  of  Coldingham  alone  forms  an  ex- 
ception."   (P.  83.) 

With  our  ancestors,  monastic  chastity 
was  venerated. 

*^  To  the  Saxons,  in  whom,  during  the  tide  of 
eonquest,  the  opportunity  of  gratincation  had 
strengthened  the  impulse  of  the  passions,  a  life  of 


chastity  appeared  the  most  arduous  effort  of 
human  virtue;  they  revered  its  professors  as 
beings  of  a  nature  in  this  respect  superior  to 
their  own ;  and  learned  to  esteem  a  religion 
which  could  elevate  roan  so  much  above  the  in* 
flaence  of  his  -inclinations.  As  they  became 
acquainted  with  the  maxims  ofthe  Gospel,  their 
venemtion  for  this  virtue  increased ;  and  who- 
ever compares  the  dissolute  manners  of  the 
pagan  Saxons  with  the  severe  celibacy  of  the 
monastic  orders,  will  be  astonished  at  the  im- 
mense number  of  male  and  female  recluses 
wlio,  within  a  century  after  the  arrival  of  St. 
Augustine,  had  voluntarily  embraced  a  life  cMf 
perpetual  continency.**    (P.  86.) 

Monastic  industry  was  equally  conspicu- 
ous. While  their  churches  were  adorned 
and  elegantly  furnished,  the  wild  luxurianoe 
of  nature  was  not  less  subdued  ''by  the 
unwearied  industry  of  the  monks." 

"  The  forests  were  cleared,  the  marshes 
drained,  roads  opened,  bridges  erected,  and  the 
waste  lands  reclaimed.  Plentiful  harvests 
waved  on  the  coasts  of  Northumbria,  and  luxu- 
riant meadows  started  from  the  fens  of  the  Giroii. 
The  superior  cultivation  of  several  counties  in 
England,  is  originally  owing  to  the  labors  of  the 
monks,  who  at  this  early  period  were  the 
parents  of  agriculture  as  well  as  of  the  arts*'* 
(P.  95.) 

«  It  is  impressive  to  reflect  on  the  harmony 
and  beauty  of  the  ceremonies  attendant 
upon  the  consecration  of  a  nun,  in  Anglo- 
Saxon  Britain — ^more  impressive  still  to 
know  that  they  ever  regarded  their  vows, 
and  dispensed  a  light  as  cheering  and  effec- 
tive as  it  was  pure  and  illuminating. 
(Cap.  vii.  p.  136.) 

How  comprehensive  and  simple  the  in- 
junction to  the  candidate  for  holy  orders. 
After  all  preliminary  ceremonies  were  con- 
cluded, the  bishop, — 

^Having  placed  the  'stole'  across  the  left 
shoulder  of  each,  as  they  successively  knelt  be- 
fore him,  put  in  his  hand  the  book  of  die  Gos- 
pels, saying,  '  Receive  this  volume  of  the  Go»* 
pels ;  read  and  understand  it ;  teach  it  to  oth- 
ers, and  fulfil  it  thyself.'  Then  holding  his  hands 
over  their  heads  he  thus  continued  :  '  O  Lord 
God  Almighty,  the  giver  of  honors,  distributor 
of  orders,  and  disposer  of  functions,  look  with 
complacency  on  these  thy  servants,  whom  we 
humbly  ordain  to  the  oflSce  of  deacons,  that  they 
may  always  minister  in  thy  service.  We, 
though  ignorant  of  their  judgment,  have  exam- 
ined their  lives,  as  far  as  we  are  able.  But 
thou,  O  Lord,  knowest  all  things ;  the  most  hid- 
den things  are  not  concealed  from  thy  eyes. 
Thou  art  acquainted  with  all  secrets ;  thou  art 
the  searcher  of  hearts.    But  as  thou  canst  ex- 
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amine  their  conduct  by  thy  celestial  light,  so 
canst  thou  also  purify  their  souls  and  ^nt 
them  the  graces  necessary  for  their  functions. 
Send,  therefore,  on  them,OLord,  thy  Holy  Spirit, 
that,  in  the  execution  oftheir  ministry,  they  may 
be  strengthened  by  the  seven-fold  gift  of  thy^ 
grace.  May  thy  precepts  shine  in  their  conduct ; 
may  thy  people  learn  to  imitate  the  chastity  of 
their  lives ;  and  may  their  fidelity  in  their  present 
station  raise  them  to  a  higher  dignity  in  thy 
church.'  He  then  completed  their  ordination 
by  anointtnff  them  with  oil  and  chrism,  pray- 
ing, *  that  throudb  the  merits  of  Christ,  what- 
ever they  shoula  bless,  might  be  blessed,  and 
whatever  they  should  hallow,  might  be  hal- 
lowed.'"   (Cap.  vii.,  p.  139.) 

We  shall  trace  other  fragments  evincing 
the  spirit  and  social  culture  of  those  distant 
days.  Such  was  the  Anglo-Saxon  Episco- 
pal Synod,  which  is  still  appropriately 
paralleled  by  the  House  of  Convocation. 
How  intei^sting  to  the  enthusiast,  who  looks 
far  into  the  future,  must  have  been  the 
spectacle  when  the  bishops  and  mitred 
abbots — ^venerable  by  the  weight  of  indiviual 
excellence,  as  well  as  the  sacredness  of 
their  official  character — gave  the  first  and 
most  harmonious  specimen  ot  a  true  legis- 
lative body,  ere  Anglo-Saxon  energy  had 
evolved  and  consohdated  such  an  organiza- 
tion in  its  political  relation.  From  the 
church  were  derived  the  most  valuable  im- 
pressions of  popular  equality;  it  was  a 
pure  democracy,  realizing  itselSf  in,  and  in- 
corporated with  the  most  useful  sugges- 
tions for  the  arrangement  of  popular 
assemblies.  True,  the  Wittena-gemote  was 
typified  in  their  ordinary  "assemblies" 
b^ore  the  division  of  Christianity;  but 
none  the  less  did  the  oburch  concentrate  its 
fragmentary  evolutions,  and  infuse  into 
them  an  improved  and  elevated  spirit. 
(Cap.  V.  p.  98.)  The  mutations  of  society 
have  abolished  the  ruk  which  prevailed  in 
regard  to  the  dower  of  a  widow,  (for  in 
those  simple  days,  it  was  the  whole  of  her 
husband's  estate,  if  they  had  issue;  if  not, 
the  half;)  but  the /orm  in  use  at  the  matri- 
monial ceremony,  has  come  down  to  us 
since  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury.      (Pp.  138-135.) 

We  annex  the  following  to  show  how 
nearly  the  coronation  oath  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  kings,  corresponds  with  that  now 
established  in  England,  after  the  lapse  of 
almost  nine  hundred  years.  We  shall  be 
surprised  to  see  hovr  carefully  the  spirit  of 


that  handed  down  from  the  records  of  dim 
antiquity  has  been  preserved,  and  almost 
imbodied  in  the  ndiveie  of  language  by 
which  it  is  presented. 

*'  The  ceremony  began  with  the  coronaticHi 
oath.  Its  origin  may  be  traced  to  AnthemiiM, 
the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  whose  zeal  re* 
fused  to  place  the  crown  on  the  head  of  Anas* 
tasius,  a  prince  of  suspicious  orthodoxy,  till  he 
had  sworn  to  make  no  change  in  the  established 
religion.  But  the  oath  of  the  Anglo-Saxons 
was  more  comprehensive :  it  was  a  species  of 
compact  between  the  monarch  ano  people, 
which  the  bishop,  as  the  representative  of 
Heaven,  ratified  with  his  benediction.  *  Recti- 
tude est  regis  noviter  ordinati,  et  in  solium  sul^ 
levati,  bsc  tria  pnecepta  populo  Cbristiano  sibi 
subdite  prscipere :  imprimis  ut  ecclesia  Dei,  et 
omnis  populus  Christianus  veram  pacem  ser- 
vent  in  omni  tempore.  AMEN.  Aliud  est, 
ut  rapacitate  et  omnes  iniquitates,  omnibus  gra- 
dibuB  interdicat.  AMEN.  Tertium  est,  ul 
in  omnibus  judiciis  equitatem  et  misericordiam 
pnecipiat,  ut  per  hoc  nobis  indulgeat  misericor- 
diam suam  Clemens  et  misericors  Deus.  AMEN.' 
A  portion  of  the  Gospel  was  then  read ; 
three  prayers  were  recited  to  implore  the  bless- 
ing of  God ;  and  the  consecrated  oil  was  poured 
on  the  head  of  the  kin?.  While  the  other  pre- 
lates anointed  him,  the  archbishop  read  the 
prayer :  *  O  God,  the  strength  of  the  elect,  and 
the  exaltation  of  the  humble,  who  by  the  unc* 
tion  of  oil  didst  sanctify  thy  servant  Aaron,  and 
by  the  same  didst  prepare  priests,  kings,  and 
prophets,  to  rule  tny  people  Israel ;  sanctify. 
Almighty  €rod,  in  like  manner,  this  thy  servant, 
that  like  them  he  may  be  able  to  govern  the 
people  committed  to  ms  charge.' 

'*  At  the  conclusion  of  the  prayer  the  principal 
thanes  approached,  and,  in  conjunction  with  the 
bishops,  placed  the  sceptre  in  his  hand.  The 
archbishop  continued :  *  Bless,  O  Lord,  this 
prince,  thou  who  rulest  the  kingdoms  of  all 
kings.     Amen. 

**  *  May  he  always  be  subject  to  thee  with  fear : 
may  he  sen^e  thee :  may  his  leign  be  peace- 
ful :  may  he  with  his  chieftains  be  protected  by 
thy  shield :  may  he  be  victorious  without  blooo- 
shed.    Amen. 

"^  *  May  he  live  magnanimous  among  the  as- 
semblies of  the  nations :  may  he  be  distinguished 
by  the  equity  of  his  judgments.    Amen. 

"  *  Grant  him  length  of  life  for  years ;  and  may 
justice  arise  in  his  days.    Amen. 
** '  Grant  that  the  nation  may  be  f&ithful  to  him ; 
and    his    nobles  may  enjoy  peace,  and  love 
charity.    Amen. 

'*  *  Be  thou  his  honor,  his  joy,  and  his  pleasure ; 
his  solace  in  grief,  his  counsel  in  difficulty,^  his 
consoler  in  lalx>r.    Amen. 

** '  May  he  seek  advice  from  thee,  and  by  thee 
may  he  learn  to  hold  the  reins  of  empire,  that 
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Ib8  life  mkj  be  a  life  of  happinefls,  and  he  may 
hereafter  enjoy  eternal  Uiss.    Ambh.' 

"The  rod  waa  now  pnt  into  his  bands, 
with  a  prayer,  that  the  benedictions  of  the  an- 
cient patriarchs,  of  Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob, 
mig^t  rest  upon  him.  He  was  then  crowned, 
and  the  archbisbop  said,  <  ffiess,  O  Lord,  the 
strength  of  the  kingf,  our  prince,  and  receive 
the  work  of  his  hands.  Blessed  by  thee  be  hie 
lands  with  the  precious  dew  of  the  heavens,  and 
the  springs  of  the  low-lying  deep ;  with  the 
frnits  brought  forth  by  the  son,  and  the  fruits 
brought  forth  by  the  moon ;  with  the  precious 
things  of  the  aged  mountains,  and  the  precious 
things  of  the  eternal  hills ;  with  the  fruits  of 
the  earth,  and  the  fullness  thereof.  May  the 
Ueasing  of  Him  who  appeared  in  the  bush  rest 
on  the  head  o<  the  king:  may  he  be  bleseedin 
luadiildren,  and  dip  his  foot  in  oil :  may  the 
boras  of  the  rhinoceros  be  his  horns;  with 
them  may  he  push  the  nations  to  the  extremi- 
ties of  the  earth.  And  be  He  who  rideth  on  the 
heavens  his  helper  forever.'*  Here  the  people 
exclaimed  thrice, '  live  the  king  forever.  Ambh, 
Amb«,  Ameb.'  They  were  then  admitted  to 
kiss  him  on  his  throne.  The  ceremony  con- 
cluded with  this  prayer :  •  O  God,  the  author  of 
eternity,  leader  of  the  heavenly  host,  and  con- 
queror'of  all  enemies ;  bless  this,  thy  servant, 
who  humbly  bends  his  head  before  thee :  pour 
thy  grace  upon  him :  preserve  him  with  health 
and  happiness  in  the  service  to  which  he  is  ap- 
pointec^  and  wherever  and  for  whomsoever  he 
sbUl  implore  thy  assistance,  do  thou,  O  God, 
be  present,  protect  and  defend  liim,  through 
Christ,  our  Lord.    AMEN.'f 

By  those  who  linger  among  the  shadows 
<rf  far  antiquity — ^who  venerate  whatever 
comes  gifted  with  the  spells  of  mysti- 
dsm  because  its  ori^n  is  scarcely  percepti- 
ble— the  East  has  ever  been  considered  as 
the  land  of  religious  favor ;  but  may  it  not 
be  equally  just  to  regard  it  as  the  soil  where 
{par  eminence)  error  has  been  most  inces- 
santly grafted  on  Christianity  ;  where  dim- 
eyed  philosophy  has  been  resorted  to,  and 
ddtned,  for  merging  with  and  poksking  the 
doctrines  of  religion?  But  the  converts 
among  the  northern  nations  were  more  sim- 
ple and  less  inqubitive.  "Without  suspicion 
they  acquiesced  in  the  doctrines  taught  by 
their  missionaries,  and  carefully  transmitted 
them  as  a  sacred  depoat  to  the  veneration 
of  their  descendants.^'  Two  hundred  years 
after  Christianity  had  been  planted,  the 
prelates  of  Cloveshoe  made  a  "  confession  of 
their  faith,"  worthy  of  record  by  the  side  of 


*  Taken  from  Deuteronomy,  c.  xxAiii. 
t  Lingaid,  pp.  148-tf. 


those  m  the  councils  of  Nice  and  Chal* 
cedon.  The  language  is  so  choice,  sO 
elevated,  that  we  transcribe  it  here : — 

**  Notum  sit  paternitati  tus,  quod  sicut  primi- 
tus  a  eancta  Romana,  et  apostolica  sede,  bear 
tissimo  papo  Gregorio  dirigente,  excxata  est, 
ita  credimus."    (An.  800,  p.  117.) 

The  influence  of  their  reli^on  over  the 
civil  concerns  of  society  in  the  aggregate, 
was  not  superior  to  that  which  it  bore  ia 
the  ^mple  scenes  of  domestic  life. 

**  Among  our  ancestors  religion  was  not  a  dry 
and  lifeless  code  of  morality :  she  constantly 
interested  herself  in  the  welfare  of  her  children ; 
she  took  them  by  the  hand  at  the  opening,  she 
conducted  them  with  the  care  of  a  parent  to  the 
end  of  life." 

In  addition  to  "the  three  great  sacra- 
ments" of  baptism,  the  Lord's  Supper  and 
penance,  they  were  wont  to  regard  the 
mipo^tion  of  hands  by  the  bishop,  ordina- 
tion, marriage  and  the  extreme  unction  with 
much  veneration.  It  was,  indeed,  some* 
thing  remarkable  to  find  that  the  idea  of 
death  presented  no  terror  to  minds  so  well 
cultivated  and  reposing  with  such  unques- 
tioning earnestness  in  the  triumphs  of  the 
Christian  faith. 

'*  The  directions  of  St  James  were  religiously 
observed ;  the  prayer  of  faith  was  read  over  the 
dying  man,  and  his  body  anointed  with  conr 
secrated  oil." 

Such  was  St.  Cuthbert's  death.  The 
last  rites  of  one  to  whose  zeal  and  success 
we  have  previously  alluded,  are  thus 
described  by  Bede  : — 

<*  Ecce  sacer  residens  antistos  ad  altar, 
Pocula  degustat  vits,  Christique  supinum 
Sanguine  munit  iter,vultu8que  ad  sideraet  almas 
Sustollit  gaudens  palmas,  animamqne  supemis 
Laudibus  intentam  laetantibus  indidit  astris.'* 

P.  119. 

Nay,  more — after  their  spirits  had  fled 
with  pardonable  zeal,  they  desired  to  b 
entombed  in  the  monasteries  founded  by 
their  wealth,  and  dignified  with  their  pro 
tection. 

*^  Such  were  the  sentiments  of  Alcuyn,  the 
ealdoman  of  East  Anglia,  and  one  of  the  found- 
ers of  Ramsey.  Warned  by  frequent  infirmities 
of  his  approaching  death,  he  repaired,  accom- 
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panted  by  his  sons  Edwin  and  Ethelward,  to  the 
abbey.  The  monks  were  speedily  assembled. 
'My  beloved,'  said  he,  'yon  will  soon  lose  your 
finend  and  protector.  My  strength  is  gone ;  I 
am  stolen  from  myself.  But  I  am  not  afraid  to 
die.  When  life  grows  tedious  death  is  welcome. 
To-day  I  shall  confess  before  yon  the  many 
errors  of  my  life.  Think  not  that  I  wish  you 
to  solicit  a  prolongation  of  my  existence.  My 
request  is  that  you  protect  my  departure  by 
your  prayers,  and  place  your  merits  in  the 
balance  against  my  defects.  When  my  soul 
shall  have  quitted  my  body,  honor  your  father's 
corpse  with  a  decent  funeral,  grant  him  a  con- 
Btant  share  in  your  prayers,  and  recommend 
his  memory  to  the  charity  and  gratitude  of  your 
Bucceasors.'  At  the  conclusion  of  this  address, 
the  aged  thane  threw  himself  on  the  pavement 
before  the  altar,  and,  with  a  voice  interrupted 
with  frequent  sighs,  publicly  confessed  the  sins 
of  his  past  years,  and  earnestly  implored  the 
mercies  of  nis  Redeemer.  The  monks  were 
dissolved  in  teara.  As  soon  as  their  sensibility 
permitted  them  to  be^n,  they  chanted  over  him 
the  seven  psalms  of  penitence,  and  the  prior 
Germanus  read  the  prayer  of  absolution. 
With  the  assistance  of  Edwin  and  Ethel  ward 
he  arose;  and  supporting  himself  against  a 
column,  exhorted  the  brotherhood  to  a  punctual 
observance  of  their  rule,  and  forbade  nis  sons, 
under  their  father's  malediction,  to  molest  them 
in  the  possession  of  the  lands  which  he  had 
bestowed  on  the  abbey.  Then,  having  embraced 
each  monk,  and  asked  his  blessing,  he  returned 
to  his  residence  in  the  neighborhood.  This 
was  his  last  visit.  Within  a  few  weeks  he  ex- 
pired. His  body  was  interred,  with  proper 
solemnity,  in  the  church,  and  his  memory  was 
long  cherished  with  gratitude  by  the  monks  of 
Ramsey."    P.  152. 

These  were  beautiful  and  affecting  in- 
stances of  attachment  to  the  departing 
spirits  of  their  friends;  and  this  incident 
seems  to  evince  a  chaste  and  cultivated 
tone  of  moral  sentiment  among  the  Anglo- 
Saxons.  No  people  ever  became  illustrious 
in  the  annals  of  the  fine  arts,  or  intellect- 
ually conspicuous,  who  failed  to  mark  upon 
their  souls  this  {not  universaff  as  has  been 
sometimes  maintained)  respect  for  the  dead. 
The  polished  Greeks  retained  many  of 
their  beautiful  solemnities  after  Christianity 
had  taught  them  that  the  body  was  insen- 
sible to  the  fond  endearments  they  lavished 
upon  it ;  and  our  Anglo-Saxon  forefathers 
were  hot  less  obedient  to  the  voice  of  nature. 

How  gratifying  to  find  the  frail  memen- 
toes of  their  history  confirmatory  of  this 
— to  connect  with  it  their  zeal  to  become 
fully  versed  in  all  the  learning  of  the  age. 


"  The  children  of  the  thanes,  educated  in  tlie 
neighboring  monasteries,  imbibed  an  early  re- 
spect, if  not  a  passion  for  literature.  Even  the 
women  caught  the  general  enthusiasm :  semi- 
naries of  learning  were  established  in  their 
convents;  they  conversed  with  their  absent 
friends  in  the  language  of  ancient  Rome ;  and 
frequently  exchanged  the  labors  of  the  distaff 
and  needle  for  the  more  pleasing  and  more 
elegant  beauties  of  the  Latin  poets." 

Nor  were  these  efforts  attended  with 
slight  results ;  for  the  whole  continent  was 
enriched  by  the  stores  of  learning  that  had 
been  collected,  and  were  still  clustering  in 
the  monasteries  of  England;  particularly 
in  the  seminary  at  York,  the  list  of  whose 
works  may  not  proye  uninteresting  tothoae 
who  fondly  hanff  over  what  the  friend  of 
Alcuin*  reverentlj  terms  his  "libros,  caras 
super  omnia  gazas  " — his  guides  in  a  dark- 
ened age. 

"  Dlic  invenies  veterum  vestLna  patrum 
Quidquid  habet  pro  se  latio  Komanus  in  orbe ; 
Graecia  vel  quidquid  transmisit  clara  latinis ; 
Hebraicus  vel  quod  populus  bibit  ore  supemo ; 
Africa  lucifluo  vel  quiaquid  lumine  sparsit. 
Quod  pater  Hieronymus,  quod  sensit  HiLirius, 

atque 
Ambrosius  prassul,  simul  Augustintis,  et  ipse 
Sanctus  Athanaeius,  quod  Orosius  edit  virtus, 
Quidquid  Gregorius  summus    docet,  et  Leo 

fMipa: 
Basilius  quidquid,  Fulgentius  atque  coruscant. 
Cassiodorus  item,  Chrysostomus  atque  Joannes. 
Quidquid    et    Athelmus     docuit,    quid    Beda 

magister. 
Quae  Victorinus  scripsere,  Boetius,  atque 
Historic!  veteres,  Pompeius,  Plinins,  ipse 
Acer  Aristotelei*,  rhetor  quoque  Tullius  ingens : 
Quid  quoqne   Sedulius,  yel  quid  canit  ipse 

Juvencus. 
Alcuinus    et   Clemens,    Prosper,    Paulinus, 

Avator, 
Quid  Fortunatus  vel  quid  Lactantius  edunt, 
Qua$  Maro  Virgilius,    Statins,   Lucanus,  et 

auctor 
Artis  Grammatics,  vel  quid  scripsere  ma^istri. 
Quid  Probus,  atque  Phocas,  Donatus  Priscianos 

ve 
Servius,  Enticus,  Pompeius,  Comminianus, 
Invenies  alios  perplures." 

(Chap.  X.,  p.  191.) 

Nor  shall  we  fail  to  admire  the  taste 
which  formed  the  following  schedule  of 
studies  in  the  same  seminary  : — 

<*  HisdansGrammaticaeraticHiisgravilerartes, 

0 ; 

*  Aelbert,  Archbishop  of  York. 
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niis  liieUNrica  infandeiiB  reflnamuaa  lingiUB, 
IstoB  juridica  curavit  cote  poliri ; 
IDos  Aonio  docnit  concinnere  cantu, 
Castalida  instituens  alios  resonare  cicuta, 
£t  jnga  Parnassi  lyricis  percarrere  plantis. 
Art  alios  fecit  piBsfatas  noese  magister 
Harmoniain  coeli,  eolia  lunaeqne  liux)re8 ; 
Qninque  poli  zonas,  erantia  sidera  septem, 
Astrorum  leges,  ortu3  simul  atque  recessus ; 
iEIrios  motos  pelagi,  terrsque  tremorem, 
Naturas    hominam,    pecudum,    volucrumque 

ferarom, 
Diversas  numeri  species,  Tariasque  figures, 
Paschalique  dedit  solemnia  certa  lecaren, 
Hazime  scTiptnne  pandens  mystena  sacne." 

(P.  203.) 

The  great  master-spirits  of  this  age — 
at  once  "  the  types  and  the  expression"  of 
its  better  features — were  St.  Aldhehn 
Alcuin  and  **  the  venerable  Bede ;"  who, 
spuming  the  inglorious  ease  of  a  monastic 
life,  passed  their  days  in  ministering  to  the 
mental  cravings  of  their  awakened  coun- 
trymen. They  spoke,  they  wrote,  they 
taught,  fervently  and  cheerfully;*  and, 
havmg  performed  the  work  allotted  them, 
passed  away,  leaving  those  who  were 
worthy  to  succeed  them ;  those  who  were 
quickened  with  the  energy  of  piety  and 
learning,  whose  souls  were  attuned  to  a 
gratefiu  veneration  for  the  benefactors 
whose  names  and  virtues  they  ever  loved 
to  cherish.  It  was  the  a^e  when  Roman 
arts  and  Roman  mind  had  just  impressed 
(m  the  **  civil  codes")  their  characters  in 
Western  Europe ;  and  the  Latin  language 
was  the  depository  of  almost  everything 
in  science  or  religion  that  had  escaped  the 
shocks  of  barbaric  invasion.  To  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  scholars,  then,  the  Latin  became 
familiar  "  as  household  words ;"  and,  at  a 
time  when  the  wild  Franks  were  but  just 
roused  from  the  sleep  of  ages  by  the  en- 
ergy and  spirit  of  Charlemagne,  England 
was  irradiated  by  the  beams  of  a  morning 
whose  glory  has  experienced  no  dimness, 
although  the  tide  of  a  thousand  years  has 
changed  all  else.  We  mentioned  Aelbert. 
He  was  preceded  by  Egbert,  in  whose 
praise,  we  have  the  following  efPusion  of 
Aicuin,  the  sweet  bard  of  Anglo-Saxon 
Britain: — 

**  O  pater,  O  pastor,  vitas  spes  maxima  nostrs : 
Te  sine  nos  ferimar  turbata  per  squora  mundi, 

*  As  says  one  of  them,  "  Semper  aut  discere,  aut 
docere,  aut  Bcriber«  dalce  habai." 


Te  doce  desert!  variit  involvimur  undis, 
Incerti  qualem  mereamur  tangere  portum. 
Sidere  dum  lucent,  trudit  dum  Dubila  ventus, 
Semper  hones,    nomenque    tuum,  laudesque 
maneboDt" 

At  the  earnest  solicitation  of  Charle- 
magne, Alcuin  left  Britain;  but  that  he 
often  pined  for  "his  own  loved  island- 
home,'  that  his  affections  fondly  reverted 
to  the  land  of  his  childhood,  is  evinced  by 
the  following  extract  from  his  letter  to  the 
clergy  of  York,  (an  extract  whose  trusting 
faith  and  innocent  simplicity  lend  a  double 
charm  to  the  respect  we  cherish  for  its 
author :) 

"  Ego  vester  ero  sive  in  vita,  sive  in  morte. 
Et,  forte  miserebitar  mei  Deus,  ut  cujns  ihfan- 
tiam  aluistis,  ejus  senectutem  sepeliatLs.  Et  si 
alius  corpori  deputabitur  locus,  tamen  anims, 
qaalemcunque  habitatune  errit  per  vestras  sanc- 
tas,  Deo  denante,  intercessiones  requies."  (P. 
2C9,  note.) 

This  desire  was  not  secured.  Far  from 
its  shores  he  sank  to  rest ;  and  the  zephyrs 
of  a  more  burning  clime  swept  over  his 
lonely,  honored  tomb.  Truly  does  he  seem  to 
have  been  gifted  with  that  far-sweeping, 
foreseeing  vision,  which  conld  look  beyond 
his  nation's  Future — ^to  have  been  sustained 
and  supported  by  the  unwearying  guidance 
of  a  Deity  ever  watchful  of  his  servants. 
So  that  Charlemagne  not  only  solicited  his 
services,  but  his  cbdvice  ,\  became  his  "  own 
familiar  friend;"  and  this  condescena.on 
from  one  who  had  been  the  first  styled 
"Emperor  of  the  West,"*  and  was  the 
champion  of  the  feudal  system — at  a  period, 
too,  when  the  whole  Christian  world  ac- 
quiesced in  the  doctrine  of  "the  divine 
right  of  kings " — ^was  something  of  a 
tribute — a  tribute  to  the  Christian  and  the 
scholar.  The  following  lines  will  picture 
forth  more  than  we  can  express : — 

"  Mens  mea  mellifluo,  fateor,  congaudet  amore» 
Doctor  amate,  tui :  volui  quapropter  in  odis, 
O  venerandc,  tuam  musis  solare,  senectam : 
Jam  roeliora  tenes  sancts  vestigia  vitse, 
Donee  sBtherii  venias  ad  culmina  regni, 
Congaudens  Sanctis,  Christo  sociatus  in  svum, 
Meque  tuis  precibus,  tecum  rape,  qusesomagister 
Ad  pia,  qus  tendis,  miserantis  culmina  regis.'* 
Charl  apudAl,  (ibid,  p,  210.) 
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It  was  his  to  give  a  beautiful  and  touch- 
ing example  of  the  reality  of  religion.  To 
him  might  the  words  of  Bryant  be  ad- 
dressed in  all  their  spirituality  ;  for  he 

'*  So  lived  that  when  Ats  sammons  came  to  join 
The  innumerable  caravan  that  moves 
To  that  mvBterious  realm  where  each  shall  take 
His  chamber  in  the  silent  balls  of  death, 
He  went  not  like  the  quarry  Blave  at  night 
Scourged  to  his  dungeon,  but,  sustained  and 

soothed 
By  an  unialtering  trust,  amroaehed  his  grave 
Like  one  who  wraps  the  (uapery  of  his  couch 
About  bim,  and  lies  down  to  pleasant  dreams." 

His  last  hours  were  spent  in  rapt  com- 
munion with  the  saints  long  since  departed ; 
or,  more  frequently,  in  reflections  on  his 
own  approaching  death.  For  this  end  he 
often  wandered  to  the  spot  selected  for  his 
resting  place,  and,  great  to  the  last,  mused 
upon  the  frailty  of  life.  Even  after  death 
las  works  did  follow  him.  His  epitaph, . 
inscribed  on  a  brazen  tablet  fixed  in  the 
wall,  is  characterized  by  such  a  pensive 
beauty  and  harmonious  philosophy,  that 
we  cannot  be  censured  for  quoting  it  here : 

**  Hie,  rogo,  pauxillum  veniens  subsiste  viator, 
£t  mea  scrutator  pectore  dicta  tuo. 
Ut  tua,  deque  meis,  cognoscas  fata  figuiis ; 
Vertitnr  en  species,  ut  mea,  sicque  tua. 
Quod  nunc  es,  fueram,  famosus  in  orbe  viator, 
Et  quod  nunc  ego  sum,  tuque  futurus  eris. 
Delicias  mundi  cassa  sectabar  amore : 
Nunc  cinis  et  pulvis,  vermibus  atque  cibus. 
Quapropter  potiils  animam  curare  memento, 
Qxam  carmen ;  quoniam  hsc  manet,  ilia  perit. 
Car  tibi  nova  paras  ?  Quam  parvo  ceniis  in  antro 
Me  tenet  hie  requies,  sic  tua  parva  fiet 
Cur  Tyrio  corpus  inhias  vestire  ostro, 
Quod  mox  esuriens  pulvere  vermis  edet  ? 
Ut  flores  pereunt  vento  veniente  minaci. 
Sic  tua  namque  caro,  gloria  tota  perit. 
Tn  mihi  redde  vicem,  lector,  rogo  carminis  hujus, 
Et  die,  da  veniam,  Christe,  tuo  famnlo. 
Obsecro  nulla  manus  violet  pia  jura  isepulchri 
Personet  angelica  donee  ab  arce  tuba. 
Qui  jaces  in  tumulo,  terns  de  pulvere  surge, 
Magnus  adest judex  militibus  innumeris. 
Alchuinnomenerat  sophism  mihi  semperamanti 
Pro  quo  funde  preces  mente  legens,  titulum." 

(Pp.  210,  317.) 

Nor  did  his  successors  in  England  be- 
come recreant  to  then:  religious  faith. 
When  the  ferocious  Danes  overran  the 
country  they  found  the  abbots  and  their 
monks  ready  to  lay  down  their  lives  for 
the  truth,  and  miuifully  meetuig  death. 


amid  their  blaang  shxines  and  the  lifeless 
corses  of  their  countrymen.  Such  wac  the 
devotion  which  has  given  to  posterity  the 
name  of  St.  Elphege,  and  many  others, 
whose  pious  zeal  met  no  mercy  at  the 
hands  of  the  ferocious  monsters  that 
cursed  the  land.  This  irruption  of  the 
Danes  (which  occurred  A.  D.  836,  and  be- 
came  most  oppressive  in  876)  was  a  severe 
blow  to  those  who  viewed  their  religion 
with  reverential  awe,  who  acknowledged 
its  ministers  as  messengers  of  the  ma- 
jesty on  High,  a])d  whose  hearts  were 
tuned  to  the  softest  strains  of  penitential 
sorrow. 

The  inquiry  may  here  arise,  why  the 
Britons  did  not  merge  with  the  Danes,  as 
they  had  before,  to  some  extent,  done  with 
the  Saxons?  We  can  only  conjecture 
that,  after  Christianity  had  refined  their 
manners,  and  elevated  the  tone  of  senti- 
ment, they  could  not  mingle  with  their  fe- 
rocious invaders ;  but,  abhorrent  as  their 
practices  were  to  the  Anglo-Saxons,  the 
influence  of  force  might  have  subdued 
them  were  it  not  that  each  sovereignty 
seems  to  have  been  endued  with  a  prmci- 
ple  of  vitaHttf — an  impulse,  elastic  as  the 
reality  imbodied  in  it,  of  resistance — ^which 
the  waves  of  conquest,  though  they  might 
overwhelm,  could  never  quench.  Of  this 
spirit  (universal  in  its  expansion)  Alfred 
was  the  champion — of  this  tendency  he  is 
the  most  fitting  impersonation.  It  was 
'*  the  illustrious  Alfred  "  who,  in  the  lei- 
sure hours  snatched  from  the  cares  of  a 
kingdom  saved  by  his  energy,  found  time 
to  translate  the  works  of  Boethius,  whose 
own  taste,  while  his  arm  guided  the  re- 
awakened spirit  of  Anglo-Saxon  freedom, 
purified  the  decaying  sources  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  literatnre.  Thus,  when  the  Roman 
arms  were  no  longer  seen  ui  Britain,  the  wri- 
tings of  her  illustrious  senator  were  transla- 
ted and  disseminated  by  Alfred ;  and  Eng- 
land's once  rude  barbarians  were  found  to 
cherish  the  spirit  of  freedom  when  **  the  sev- 
en-hilled city  "  owned  the  sway  of  ferocious 
tjrrants.  It  was  he,  who,  after  consolida- 
ting the  government,  and  classifying  the 
vaned  tribes  of  his  countrymen,  founded 
one  of  those  magnificent  universities  which 
have  never  been  surpassed  either  in  tal- 
ents, piety,  or  unchanging  devotion  to  prin^ 
cipk.*     Here,  doubtless,  was  the  starting 

*  Hallam,  Middle  Ages,  p.  SM. 
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point  of  Ang^o-Saxon  energy,  and  Anglo- 
Saxon  piety.  By  his  side  we  place  one, 
who,  in  the  tone  of  his  mind,  at  least,  is 
analogous:  Alfred — ^Washington;  the  ex- 
treme links  (as  it  were)  to  a  chain  of  pow- 
erfol,  bniTe,  and  high-souled  men — ^the  nat- 
ural ofishoots  or  personifications  of  an  inde- 
structible renovation  of  social  polity  which 
has  never  maintained  its  stability  among  any 
other  people,  or  flourished  for  any  length 
of  Hme  in  the  vales  of  any  other  race, 
whether  Greek  or  Roman,  whether  Gothic 
or  Frank.  In  both  there  is  the  same  unity 
of  aim,  precision  of  purpose,  and  indomita- 
ble perseverance  in  laboring  for  its  fulfil- 
ment ;  while  their  intuitive  perception  of 
the  moat  fitting  means  for  every  exigency 
in  the  accomplishment  of  their  designs,  is 
equally  conspcuous.  Alfred's  throne,  how- 
ever, was  wrested  from  his  immediate  de- 
scendants. Washington's  residence,  and 
birth-place,  and  name  are  enshrined  in  the 
affections  of  a  grateful  people.  Alfred! — the 
delight  of  a  darkened  age^the  father  of  a 
revering  people — ^the  warrior,  statesman, 
Christian,  man — great,  sublimely  great 
in  all. 

But  a  few  hundred  years,  then,  had 
passed  before  the  subjection  of  England  to 
the  Danes  was  visibly  and  successfully  ac- 
comphshed  by  the  elevation  of  Canute  to 
the  throne.*  Yet  he  achieved  no  secure 
possession  for  his  successors,  year  .after 
year  was  but  varied  by  the  attempts  of 
each  party  to  place  their  own  chieftain  on 
the  throne ;  but  demonstrated  the  impo- 
tence of  Danish  force  to  enslave  Anglo- 
S..OII  mind,  or  annihilate  Anglo-Saxon  en- 
teq^nse. 

'^  As  the  animosity  between  the  Danes  and 
Saxons  is  to  be  considered  as  the  real,  thoagh 
often  unseen  canse  of  these  contests  for  the 
throne  which  appeared  to  originate  in  the  ambi- 
tion of  individuals,  so  the  nnal  prevalence  of 
the  Saxons  is  to  be  attributed  to  their  superior- 
ity in  numbers  and  civiHxation,  and  to  their  im- 
patience oi  a  barbaroui  yoke,  which  is  better 
reserved  by  the  history  and  remembrance  of 
the  more  improved  people."    {Mackintosh,) 

From  the  frosty  peaks  of  Norway  swarmed 
down  the  bands  oi  pirates  who  overran  Eu- 
rope, and  afterwards  peopled  the  desolate 
shores  of  Iceland  with  arms  and  arts,  with 

*  A.D.  1016.    The  stmggle  betweea  the  two  races 
began  about  978L 


learning  and  ciniHzaiion  ;  who,  conquering 
the  nations  of  the 'continent,  and  revimng 
ancient  barbarism  there,  found  no  quiet 
rule  in  Elnglish  soil,  in  Saxon  character  no 
base  subserviency  to  their  brutal  exactions 
and  systematic  oppression.  The  results 
are  known.  Continental  genius,  learning 
and  refinement  were  clouded  by  the  un- 
mitigated barbarism  of  "  the  dark  ages," 
while  on  the  shores  of  Iceland  sprang  up, 
and  in  England  glowed,  the  flame  of  pure 
reli^on  and  civil  progress.*  Here  was  the 
begmning  of  those  systems,  here  the 
birth  of  those  feelings,  which  seem  to  have 
clung  to  England's  soil,  and  which  rejoice 
us  in  their  more  refined  and  successful  de- 
velopments of  the  nineteenth  century. 

But  here  the  meed  <5f  praise  must  cease. 
Britain,  torn  by  the  violence  of  .contending 
factions,  with  her  soil  drenched  in  the  best 
blood  of  her  kings  and  people,  was  a  prize 
too  tempting  to  the  ambitious  restlessness 
of  William  the  Norman ;  and,  under  the 
sanction  of  the  "church,"  (not  now  the 
honest,  unassuming  friend,  but  the  soUdisant 
master  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,)  he  deter- 
mined to  effect  its  conquest — ^a  conquest 
over  the  spirit,  rights  and  feelings,  the 
whole  national  existence  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons — ^which,  though  almost  total,  it 
were  not  altogether  judicious  to  consider 
an  entire  annihilation  of  their  civil  liber- 
ties. From  this  period  the  church  be- 
came more  closely  allied  (and,  where  it 
could  not  reiffn,  more  enslaved)  to  the 
power  of  the  king ;  the  people  less  de- 
pendent on  either ;  while  the  nobles  were 
gradually  losing  their  ancient  strength,  and 
**  the  middle  class  "  (now  the  bulwark  of 
England's  greatness)  was  revived  and  per- 
mitted a  share  in  the  councils  as  well  as 
in  the  expense  of  government.  In  this  tri- 
ple development,  although  few  instances 
typifying  the  silent  progress  of  that 
agency,  (the  power  of  public  opinion,)  now 
so  vital  and  brilliant,  were  displayed,  it 
was  not  the  less  operative,  nor  the  less  ap- 
preciated. The  "  tiers  etat "  have  been 
ever  smce  gradually  elevating  themselves, 
until  the  period  of  our  own  political  origin, 
when  the  democratic  principle  was  pro- 
claimed to  the  world  as  the  natural  and 
inalienable  safeguard  of  human  authority, 
of  governmental  supremacy. 

*  Mackintosh,  vol.  I«  p.  81 
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And  the  keeping  of  that  precious  gem 
is  no  easy  matter.     With  mental  strength, 
and  incessant  devotion,  it  requires  a  moral 
stamen,  a  substratum,  which  history  seems 
to  record  as  peculiar  to   our   own  race ; 
for,  while  the  other  nations  who  sprang 
from  the  ancienfGoths  (and  more  remotely 
from  the  Germans  described  by  Tacitus) 
have  suffered  their  civil  liberties  to  dwindle 
from  age  to  age,  or  seen  them  overturned 
by  the  grasping  hands  of  ambitious  nobles, 
and  have  yielded  'to  the  imchecked  cen- 
tralization of  usurping  pontiffs,  (the  favor- 
ite object  which  scourged  emperors  and 
people  during  the  pontificate  of  *'  the  monk 
of    Cluny  "  and   his  successors  ;*)   while 
France,!  ^^^  Austria,  and  Spain  |  are  less 
free  than  when  under  the  sway  of  those 
early  (barbaric)  chieftains  ;  the  stock  plant- 
ed on  British  soil  has  permanently  advanced 
to  the  full  fruition  of  spiritual  and  physi- 
cal liberty.     In  brief,   where  the   people 
are    less  free    in    these    Roman    Catho- 
lic   countries,   in  England  they  are  far 
more  so  than  they  were  some  thousand  years 
ago.     Thus   these   branches  of  the  same 
race,    starting  from   the  same  point,  and 
from  the  same-  places,  (not  inaptly  denom- 
inated officiiuB  yentium,)  have  met  with  a 
different  fate ;  for,  in  one  the  progress  has 
been  towards  despotism,  exemplifying  it- 
self by  an  absorption  of  popular  influence 
and  the  rights  of  the  individual  into  im- 
bounded  ecclesiastical  authority  or  kingly 
prerogative  ;§  while,  in  the  other,  each  suc- 
cessive era  has  advanced  true  constitu- 
tional freedom,  has  dtoehped  and  emanci- 

*  North  American  Review,  Jan.  1816. 

t  Haliam,  p.  105-106,  (leg.  power  of  *  lea  etata  gen- 
eraux '  lost.) 

t  For  a  dear  view  of  the  predominance  attamed 
bv  the  CaslUian  cartes  in  the  interval  from  the  mid- 
dle of  the  twelfth  to  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, We  refer  to  Preacott's  Ferdinand  and  Isabella, 
Introduction,  vol.  I.  pp.  4&-68.  Their  intrepid  spirit 
is  traced  by  Hallam,  p.  215,  et  seq.  The  Arago- 
nut  coi-tegy  It  seems,  enjoyed  still  greater  influence, 
and  more  unequivocal  privileges,  and  yet  they  were 
nearly  contemporary  with  the  Castiiian.  (Com- 
mons admitted,  A.D.  1133,  Hallam.  p.  224.  in  notis.) 
For  its  causes  see  the  same  leamed  authors.) 
(Preacott,  pp.  xcvi.-cv.,  et  seq.  Hallam,  pp.  218- 
227.)  These  have  been  {ost  now,  and  Spain 
is  ever  on  the  eve  of  convulsion .  The  power  of  her 
cortes  is  merely  nominal,  and  the  government  aa 
much  enslaved  to  papal  influence  as  the  people  are 
impatient  of  its  yoke.— Am.  Rev.  (For.  Mis.)  May, 
1846,  p.  569. 

§  We  have  not  included  Denmark  in  this  list ;  but 
her  history  aflbrds  an  unequivocal  testimony  to  the 
truth  of  the  position.  Vide  Dr.  Baird's  Visit,  chap- 
ten  on  History  of  Denmark. 


pated  mind,  at  the  same  time  that  the  purest 
feelings  of  social  life  have  been  welcomed 
and  encouraged.  Upon  closing  this  first 
portion  of  a  few  discursive  glances  at  the 
home  of  our  ancestors  previous  to  the 
time  of  William  the  Conqueror,  some 
sketches  of  the  efforts  made  hj  the  papal 
hierarchy  to  erect  here  a  consolidated  em- 
pire, subject  to  the  central  influence  at 
Rome,  may  be  appropriate  in  passipg  over 
his  troubled  reign. 

The  sweep  of  six  hundred  years  since 
the  Saxons  first  landed,  has  disclosed  to 
our  view  scenes  of  quiet  happiness,  of  re- 
ligious purity,  and  social  cultivation,  de- 
veloped by  the    genius  of  uncomipted 
Christianity,  mingled  and  shaded  with  tu- 
mult, or  civil  and  moral  degeneracy.     The 
thorns  and  roses,  fitly  blended,  met  on  the 
branch  which  bore  the  hopes  of  a  blissful 
future.     Henceforth,  however,  Romish  in- 
fluence became  the  grand  agent  of  unnum- 
bered evils.     Introduced   and  sanctioned 
by  William,  whose  naturaDy  vigorous  mind 
prevented  an  indiscriminating  subjection  to 
its  precepts,  it  soon  overmastered  the  puny 
spirits  of  his  successors,  soon  reigned  as 
the  lord  over  prostrate  Britam,  where  it 
had  been  lately  known  as  but  the  ally  of 
its  conqueror.*     We  speak  uot  unadvised- 
ly when  we  maintain  that  there  never  was 
a  plan  more  carefully  schemed— one,  too, 
almost  beyond  the  reach  of  human  foresight 
to  detect — ^that  met  so  signal  a  failure  as 
the  efforts  of  Rome  to  bend  the  simple 
faith,  and  crush  the  independent  piety  of 
our  ancestors.!     Some  evidence  of  this 
might  be  presented,  but  it  is  useless  to 
point  out  what  is  traced  on  each  eventful 
page   of  England's   earlier  Jiistory.      In 
every  other  countiy  where   Roman   arts 
and  the  Romish  faith  have  prevailed,  it  has 
benumbed  the   spirit  and   poisoned    the 
fountains  of  popular  freedom,  and  secured 
its  throne,  even  to  this  day,  the  brighter 
day  of  man's  advancement.     It  is  this 
spiritual  energy  which   has   cheered  the 
fainting  hopes — ^which  has  guided,  inform- 
ed, and  embellished  the  exertions  of  those, 
who,  from  century  to  century,  have  striven 
to  secure  to  the  masses  their  natural  rights, 

♦  Mack.  Hist.  vol.  I.  p.  87  ;  also  188, 144, 
t  **  The  Statutes  of  Mortmain"  (tempore  Edw. 
[.)  "were  introduced  to  check  the  overgrown 
wealth  of  the  hierarchy."  Hallam,  p.  301.  2 
Kent,  pp<  281, 282.  Th^  British  clergy  refused  sub- 
mission  to  the  Church  of  Rome  in  &!• 
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and  whicli  is  nowhere  so  successfully  dis- 
played as  on  the  soil  that  nourished  **  our 
nohle  ancestors."  Through  the  reign  of 
the  Normans,  the  Plantagenets,  the  houses 
of  York  and  Lancaster,  and  the  first  Tu- 
dor, (Henry  VII.,)  this  religious  independ- 
ence was  not  extinct,  hut  slumbering. 
Rmne  had  partly  triumphed ;  and  king 
oppressed  noble,  the  nobles  oppressed  -the 
people ;  while  a  gradual  tide  of  wealth, 
flowing  into  the  religious  houses,  corrupted 
the  ecclesiastics  and  impoverished  the 
kingdom.*  But  the  good  providence  of 
Goa  was  yet  visible;  though  John  had 
bowed  before  the  legate,  and  Henry  been 
scourged  at  Becket's  tomb,  the  people  were 
waking  to  the  echoes  of  the  reformation.! 

Such  as  we  have  feebly  portrayed 
them,  were  the  aspects  of  this  religion  in 
those  early  days ;  and  such,  or  similar, 
would  not  be  found  to  mark  the  experience 
of  any  other  people.  Unrivalled  then  was 
the  Anglo-Saxon  race  in  religious  favor ; 
unequalled  now  in  moral  excellence,  or  the 
means  of  social  culture.  Their  benevolent 
efforts  have  led  back  the  benighted  Hin- 
doo to  his  ancient  soui'ce  of  safety,  and 
their  labors  defied  the  perils  of  Afric's 
clime !  On  China's  hitherto  inhospitable 
shore  has  Chnstianity  sought  and  effected 
a  lodgment,  mider  the  guidance  of  British 
statesmanship— a  permanent  home. 

In  view  of  these  facts  and  impressions, 
we  cannot  resist  the  conclusion  that  Prov- 
idence has  raised  up,  and  sustained,  and 
qualified  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  to  perform 
a  great  work  in  reclaiming  the  world ; 
has  guided  and  protected  them  from 
temptation,  or  brought  them  from  it  purt- 
fkd,  and  ennobled  by  every  scene  of  trial ; 
and  has  given  to  them — ^to  «* — ^the  desti- 
nies of  the  world.  That  a  moral  responsi- 
bility— a  political  accoimtabihty  rest  here, 
whose  extent  is  measured  only  by  the 
limits  of  mankind,  and  for  the  discharge  of 
which  we  have  not  the  means  alone,  but 
the  disposition  and  ability,  seems  probable. 
Some  inquiries  as  to  this  destiny,  and  the 
point  we  have  already  attained  in  its  ful- 
filment, as  most  beautif uUy  evinced  by  the 


•  Edinburgh  Review,  (before  cited,)  pp.  les, 

t  Mack.  p.  198.  For  a  perapicacioas  sketch  of 
their  gradually  increaaing  acquisitioae  the  curiona 
reader  will  find  no  better  guidie  llua  Mackintoah. 


missionary  operations  of  the  day,  will  be 
presented  at  the  close  of  this  paper.  And 
here — "  as  in  the  middle  watches  of  the 
night  '* — ^we  leave  the  church,  to  note  the 
progress  of  that  enterprising  disposition  first 
begun  under  her  prompting*,  fostered  by 
her  instrumentality,  and  encouraged  by 
her  auspices ;  for,  previous  to  the  tfme  of 
the  conquest,  the  church  took  the  lead  in 
every  movement  of  social  and  civil  pro- 
gress, extended  her  benign  influence  as  an 
incentive  to  every  noble  enterprise ;  and, 
when  she  afterwards  refused  to  attend  the 
triumphant  march  of  free  principles  and 
political  regeneration^  she  was  left  behind. 
Thus  the  once  servant  became  the  leader, 
and  the  church  lost  all  her  enormous  priv- 
ileges, while  humanity  gained  all  for 
which  it  aimed ;  and  Protestantism,  with 
milder  beams,  irradiated  the  land  once 
blessed  by  the  prevalence  of  the  Catholic 
(that  is,  the,  thenj  pure)  faith.  Many  ten- 
dencies are  at  work,  now,  which  mar  the 
purity,  and  cripple  the  efficiency  of  the 
church.  One  of  these  is  the  augmenting 
exchisivefiess,  the  socialism,  so  lamentably 
charaeteristic  of  our  country.  This  broods 
over  the  altars  of  the  Most  High ;  and, 
until  it  be  destroyed  by  a  spirit  of  Chris- 
tian liberaUty  and  expansive  feeling,  the 
chiirch  will  never  attain  the  position,  the 
vantage-ground,  designed  by  Providence, 
for  her  efficient  guidance  of  the  destinies 
of  mankind,  or  our  own. 

II.  Nor  is  it  their  zeal  for  the  welfare 
of  the  Siberian,  the  Negro,  or  the  Indian, 
their  interest  m  the  spiritual  welfare  alone 
of  these  benighted  tnbes,  that  commands 
our  wonder.  Science,  inciting  their  enter- 
prising disposition,  has  had  its  boundaries 
enlarged,  its  efficacy  renewed  by  their  dis- 
coveries. The  vast  oceans  enckcling  the 
poles,  have  first  greeted  the  "  cross  of  St. 
George,"  and  the  accompanying  **  stars 
and  stripes."  England's  stui^y  sons  "  a 
thousand  years"  had  braved  the  battle 
and  the  breeze  in  those  ordinary  bays  and 
coasts ;  but  now  the  stubborn  enterprise  of 
her  Parrys  and  Franklins  has  wrested  its 
laurel  from  the  ceaseless  roar  of  cir* 
cnmpolar  waters,  ice  and  snow  ;  and 
the  keels  of  Europe  press  on  to  search 
those  untrodden  fields.  In  the  thrilling 
address  of  the  priest  to  Boadicea,  when 
"  seeking  counsel  of  her  country's  gods," 
we  notice  the  pr^hetic  words : 
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**  Regions  Caesar  never  knew, 

Thy  posterity  shall  sway, 
Where  hia  eagles  never  flew, 

None  invincible  as  they ;" 

and  their  rapid  fulfilment  seems  vested 
with  all  the  trulh  as  well  as  enthusiasm 
of  poetry. 

Attracted  by  these  wondrous  evidences  of 
.  a  comprehensive  policy— one,  too,  bound- 
ed only  by  creation's  limits — other  nations 
have  reared  the  cross  on  Greenland's 
dreary  shores,  and  taught  her  rude  children 
the  blessings  of  reliyon  and  civilization ; 
have  planted  colonies  on  the  farthest 
limits  of  our  north-western  continent,  as  if 
a  world  were  too  narrow  for  their  ventur- 
ous spirit.*  In  this  "  labor  of  love  "  Eu- 
rope IS  not  alone.  Recently  the  southern 
cross  has  joyfully  witnessed  the  efforts  so 
perseveringly  made  by  American  vessels 
to  penetrate  those  secluded  regions,  where, 
since  the  "  moraing  stars  sang  together," 
nought  had  scanned  their  boundless  diver- 
sities of  ice  and  sea,  but  the  eye  of  their 
Creator ;  while  on  the  lonely  isles  of  many 
a  group  repose  the  reliques  of  our  loved, 
and  lost,  and  honored  dead.f 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  much  has  tar- 
nished the  English  name  where  such  at- 
tempts have  been  made :  witness  a  Has- 
tings in  India,  and  the  progress  of  the 
British  arms  in  China.  The  simple  native 
has  been,  too  often,  forced  to  exclaim,  with 
the  ancient  Caledonian,  ubi  soUtudinem 
faciunt ,  pacem  adpellant.  But  such  results, 
though  frequent,  are  not  a  necessary  part 
of  the  policy  to  which  reference  is  design- 
ed. Nay,  each  victory  seems  to  have  been 
overruled  for  the  spiritual  regeneration  of 
the  vanquished : 

"  For,  with  the  avengers  came  the  word  of 

peace ; 
With  the  destroyers  came  the  breath  of  life." 

How  different  the  course  of  missionary 
seal  in  India,  from  what  is  disclosed  by  the 
melancholy  annals  of  Cuba,  Goa,  and  the 
French  as  well  as  Spanish  West  Indies. 
So  far  has  this  toleration  of  the  supersti- 
tious faith  which  flourishes  on  India's  soil 
been  carried  by  the  Company,  that  the  car 

♦•That  the  French  are  not  behindhand  in  these 
movements,  see  American  Review,  June,  1846, 
p.  667;  July,  p.  699,  et  cUiud. 

t  South.  Liu  Mess.,  May,  1840^  pp.  815,  816. 


of  Jaggemaul  has  been,  wUil  vertf  faiefy, 
undemolished,  and  even  made  a  source  of 
revenue  to  its  coffers ! 

We  cannot  trace,  in  detail,  the  progress 
of  this  exploring  spirit,  nor  pause  to  no- 
tice its  peaceful  triumphs.*  Leaming  has 
aided  such  explorations,  and  been  herself 
improved.  With  ceaseless  rapidity,  litera- 
ture and  intelligence  are  now  filling  up, 
where  English  discovery  has  paved  the 
way.  Knowledge  and  virtue  shout  in 
chorus  as  civilization  welcomes  their  pro- 
gress in  the  North  and  South,  from  the 
East  to  the  late  untrodden  West.  The 
mental  improvement  of  such  a  people  has 
been  marked  by  a  rapid  development  and 
useful  permanency,  which  now  extort  the 
admiration  of  their  fellows  in  other  parts 
of  the  earth.  England's  soil  has  num- 
bered a  thousand  generations,  and  her 
people,  in  all  essential  particulars,  are  still 
the  same — ^invincible,  as  when  a  Csesar 
vainly  strove  to  crush  and  curb  their  spirit 
or  d^unt  their  valor.  A  thousand  years 
subsequent,  they  had  exchanged  their 
ruder  arms  for  the  bow  and  arrow,  intro- 
duced by  the  Normans.  '*  The  bow  was  the 
emblem  of  freedom,  and  the  pre-^ninence 
of  the  EngHsh  archers  shows  that  the  po- 
litical condition  of  England  was  superior 
in  the  fourteenth  century  to  that  of  an^ 
continental  nation. 


'^  These  gallant  yeomen, 


England's  peculiar  and  appropriate  bodb^ 
Known  in  no  other  lana.    Each  boasts  his 

hearth 
And  field  as  free  as  the  best  lord  his  barony, 
Owning  subjection  to  no  human  vassalage, 
Save  to  the  king  and  law.    Hence  are  Uiey 

resolute, 
Leading  the  van  in  everv  day  of  battle, 
As  men  who  know  the  blessings  they  defend. 
Hence  are  they  frank  and  generous  in  peace, 
As  men  who  have  their  portion  in  its  plenty. 
No  other  kingdom  shows  such  worth  and  happi- 
ness, 
Veiled  in  such  low  estate."f 

Stem  a|id  vast,  wild  and  active,  are  her 
energies.  And  thus,  as  her  physical  em- 
pire has  extended  over,  the  globe,  her 
mental    superiority   is    attested    by   her 

*  The  interested  inquirer  may  observe  some- 
thing elucidating  this,  in  Ed,  Hev.,  Jan.  1838,  pp.' 
171, 187,  Am.  9V.  Bn.,  666.  et  ante;  and  South, 
IM.  Men,,  July,  1845,  p.  420. 

t  Hallam,  pp.  41,  42. 
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Shakspeares  and  Miltons;  her  Newtons 
and-^iockes ;  by  her  educated  statesmen, 
her  intelligent  peasantry.*  The  action  of 
her  press  and  literary  associations,  her 
Tuiyersities  and  learned  societies,  pecu- 
liarly ennobles  her.  To  htf  enterprising 
disposition,  toe  unite  a  spirit  of  freedom  at 
home,  which  tells  us  how  to  benefit  our- 
selTes  by  benefitting  others ;  with  her  be- 
neTolent  activity,  we  combine  a  reverence 
for  the  freedom  of  religious  worship 
which  teaches  our  people  to  serve  their 
God  and  not  their  "Church.*'f  And 
these  have  we  received  as  our  dearest, 
priceless  legacy  from  our  venerated  fore- 
fathers. P^ied  be  the  hand,  which, 
whether  in  our  halls  of  legislation  or  else- 
where, would  sap  the  earnest  trust  of  our 
people  in  the  value  oi  religious  influence 
tor  the  stability  of  nations ! 

The  efficient  feature,  then,  in  modem 
civilization,  is  enierprise — social,  moral,  in^ 
teDectual,  and  pohtical  enterprise ;  and  in 
this  race  for  distinction,  England  and 
America  have  been  first  and  foremost. 
It  has  been  said  by  Guizot,  that  the  prime 
element  in  modem  European  civilization 
is  the  energy  of  individual  Ufe,  the  force  of 
penimal  existence.  In  aHia  verbis — "  po- 
utical  equalitv  was,  and  still  is,  the  grand 
aspiration  of  the  nineteenth  century." 
"While  discussinff  the  difference  in  the 
ipini  of  the  ancient  and  modem  gorem- 
meot,  lieber  says,  with  much  truth, 
*'  The  safety  of  the  State  is  their  principal 
pfoUem,  the  safety  of  the  individual  is 
one  of  our  gpreatest.'l  In  the  tnediaval 
period  it  was  the  standing  of  man  as 
Inshopj  priest  J  or  knight  which  gave  tone 
to  his  consideration  in  society:  the  man 
was  lost  in  his  office ;  but  modem  civiliza- 
tion (steering  a  medium  course  between 
the  tendency,  among  the  ancient  Republics, 
absorptive  of  the  individual  in  the  mass, 
and  the  other  extreme  just  defined,)  has 
clearly  exemplified  the  rank,  and  ekvated 
the  position  of  the  individual  abstracted 
from  the  State.  While  the  "  tyranny  of 
the  majority  "  has  ever  been  (in  tlus  coun- 

*  IntelliKeot,  not  as  they  Aoitld  be,  but  as  com- 
pared with  the  mass  of  the  same  popalation  in 
other  coaatries  of  Europe. 

t  **  The  very  spirit  that  impels  Anglo-Saxon 
blood  ia  the  wilds  of  Asia,  impels  us  here  in  the 
wilds  of  America ;  and  all  the  hi^h  characteristics 
of  courage  and  fortitude,  that  distmguish  the  Anglo 
Saxon  race  there^  distinguish  us  here." 

i  Political  Ethics. 


try)  the  under-current  of  this  tendency,  it 
is  none  the  less  true  that  the  importance 
of  maih  (ft  man,  was  first  pronunently  vin- 
dicated by  the  "resultant  force'*  of  the 
American  Revolution,  and  that  our  nation 
has  ever  been  guided  by  the  principle 
"  that  Government  has  for  its  mission  the 
full  and  unequivocal  maintenance  of  the 
rights  of  man,  of  each  and  every  man,  in 
aU  their  plenitude."  Has  the  learned 
writer  reflected  how  much  the  English 
race  has  been  instrumental  in  evolving  the 
necessary  relation  of  individual  exertions 
to  the  state  {the  culture  and  improve' 
ment)  of  society ;  how  jnuch  they  have 
done  to  make  virtue  commensurate  with 
knowledge?  Our  civilization,  be  it  re- 
membered, is  the  type  and  product  of  our 
political  enterprise — ^is  the  mirror  of  our- 
selves. 

III.  There  are  some  important  princi- 
ples which  civilization  has  marked  in  the 
very  vitals  of  the  English  race,  as  their 
progress  developed  its  improvement.  We 
are  justified  in  claiming  that  here  the  ab- 
stract principles  of  jurisprudence  are  made 
most  practically  beneficial,  as  they  are, 
undoubtedly,  best  understood.  From  the 
age  of  the  Saxon  'Wittenagemot  to  the 
time  of  William  the  Conqueror,  and  from 
that  period  to  the  restoration,  (1666,)  and 
the  independency  of  the  British  House  of 
Commons,  (A.  D.  1832,)  these  great  foun- 
dations of  Justice  have  been  scrutinized, 
which  are  the  bulwark  of  nations.  Hence, 
"  nowhere  has  the  science  of  the  law  been 
carried  to  such  perfection  "  as  in  England 
and  America.  The  rude  elements  of  con- 
stitutional freedom,  existing  during  the 
middle  ages,  have  been  exchanged  for  and 
moulded  with  those  improvements  which 
time  has  suggested  and  experience  happily 
confirmed. 

A  more  extended  view  as  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  these  different  discoveries, 
these  evolutions  of  the  great  problem  of 
Human  Rights,  have  been  effected  and  in- 
corporated with  the  frame-work  of  Eng- 
lish society,  may  be,  here,  not  injudiciously 
given.  In  this  brief  investigation,  we  shall 
present  some  incidents,  to  aid  **  in  tracing 
out"  the  originals,  the  actualizations, 
"  and  as  it  were  the  elements  of  the  law ;" 
some  considerations  to  assist  in  **  tracing 
them  to  their  fountains  as  well  as  our  dis- 
tance will  permit." 
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The  history  of  the  middle  ages  discloses 
to  our  view  three  distinct  classes  of  peo- 
ple, the  thanes,  ceorls,  and  villeins ;  the 
first  of  whom  received  their  title  from  the 
Danes,  and  the  others  were  a  necessary 
ofispring  of  the  mixture  of  Saxon  and 
Danish  character. 

"  Under  the  S<ixon  government  there  were, 
as  Sir  William  Temple  speaks,  a  sort  of  people 
in  a  condition  of  downright  servitude,  used  and 
employed  in  the  mast  servile  works,  and  be- 
longing, both  they,  their  children,  and  effects, 
to  the  lord  of  the  soil,  like  the  rest  of  the  cattle  or 
stock  upon  it.*  These  seemed  to  be  those  who 
held  what  was  called  the  folk-lands,  from  which 
they  were  removable  at  the  lord's  pleasure. 
On  the  arrival  of  the  Normans  here,  it  seems 
not  improbable  that  they  who  were  strangers 
to  any  other  than  a  feodal  state,  might  give 
some  sparks  of  enfranchisement  to  such  wretch- 
ed persons  as  fell  to  their  share,  by  admitting 
them,  as  well  as  others,  to  the  oatn  of  iealty, 
which  conferred  a  right  of  protection,  and  rain- 
ed the  tenant  to  a  kind  of  estate  superior  to 
downright  slavery,  but  inferior  to  every  other 
condition. ''f 

An  important  concession,  this,  even  of 
protection  !J  Observe,  now,  the  progress 
of  this  enfranchisement  in  the  lapse  of  a 


«  See  also  Hallam's  Middle  Ages,  (Harper's  N. 
Y.  Kdit.,  1811,)  p.  90. 

f  2  Blackstoue's  Comm.,  (Chluy's  N.  Y.  Edit. 
1818)  p.  iO.  ' 

X  We  are  not  aware  that  the  Eog^hsh  operatives 
are  now  under  any  protection ;  a  privilege  (it  may  be 
remarked  in  passing)  at  that  rade  period  confering 
valnable  advantages.  They  should  remember  that 
the  condition  of  mnititudes  (Judge  Carleton  says, 
thai  "  out  of  the  26,000.(XK>  who  inhabit  the  three 
kingdoms,  twenty  millions,  men,  women*  and 
children,  daily  feel  the  yearnings  of  unsatisfied  ap- 

g stile."  Dem.  Rev.,  Jan.  1844,  p.  33.  See  also 
lackwood,  Mav,  1816,  pp.  631,  643-648,)  of  these 
poor  "villeins,^  [nomitu  muloto,]  now  in  their 
midst  is  but  little  superior  to  those  of  whom  Jodge 
Carleton  speaks,  "degraded  indeed  for  a  being 
endued  with  reason  ; "  and  cease  taunting  us  with 
the  barbari&m  of  American  Slavery, 


few  centmies  subsequent.  Speaking  of  it, 
Blackstone  says,  that  **  these  encroach- 
ments erew  to  be  so  universal,  that,  when 
tenure  m  viilenage  was  virtually  abolished 
by  the  statute  of  Charles  II.,  there  was 
hardly  a  pure  villein  left. in  the  nation."§ 
What  an  advancement  in  the  code  of  hu- 
man rights,  and  from  hence  what  an  im- 
pulse was  given  to  the  progress  of  true 
freedom  I 

There  is  one  memorable  instance  in  the 
progressive  actualizations  of  this  firm  ad- 
herence to  the  liberties  of  mankind  when  in 
danger,  recorded  on  the  pages  of  English 
history :  when  a  proud  monarch  demanded 
of  the  rude  and  haughty  barons  at  Runny- 
mede  by  what  title  they  held  their  land$, 
each  stalwart  knight  clasped  his  sword,  ex- 
claiming, "  By  this  we  acquired,  and  by  this 
we  will  maintain  them  ;*'  an  impersonation, 
an  evolution  of  that  far-seeing  regard  for 
human  rights,  and  individual  sovereignty, 
whose  correspondent  type  is  illustrated  by 
the  triitmph  of  the  EInglish  arms  at  Nava- 
rino,  when  an  oppressed  people  invoked  the 
sympathy  of  Humanity.  The  main  features 
ofthi^ 

"  Devotion  to  the  right  with  their  last  breath— 
Resistance  of  the  wrong  even  unto  death,*' 

have  often  been  displayed  to  the  world  dur- 
ing this  interval  of  nearly  a  thousand  years 
between  the  two  events  here  specially  noted. 
Who,  then,  can  say  that  national  character 
will  not  develop  reciprocal  phases,  after 
centuries  of  change,  which  annihilate  every- 
thing but  the  attachment  to  Freed<Mn, 
which  ages  never  subdue  ;  or  that  there  is 
no  divine  Providence  guarding  the  sacred 
heritage  conferred  on  one  people,  and  that 
one,  our  own  race  ? 

*  2  Black,  p.  96.    Warren's  Law  Studies,  p.  811. 
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WBirrSK  IK   AX  ALBUIC,   WITH  THE   QUILL   OF  AK  BAOLE  KILLED   AT  KIAOARA   FALL8. 

BT  THE  LATE  GEO&GB  H.  COLTOK. 

The  following  veraes  were  &n  extemponmeoos  effoaion  from  the  pen  of  the  lale  Geoeoe  H. 
CoLTOH,  the  Editor  and  Foander  of  this  Jonmal.  Some  two  yean  since,  being  oo  a  visit  in 
the  connti7,he  was  asked  to  write  in  a  young  lady's  album,  and  consented,  but  afterwards  forgot 
his  pfomise,  nntil  within  an  hour  of  his  departure.  Being  then  reminded,  he  took  a  pen  and 
wrote  the  lines  as  they  are  given  below,  while  the  fiunily  were  talking  and  laughing  about  him. 
Hie  wMe  did  not  occupy  him  twenty  minutes. 

The  verses,  with  the  above  particulars,  wore  sent  to  tile  Editor  by  aa  elder  brother  of  their 
author,  who  was  present  with  him  at  the  time.  Though  inferior  to  much  eke  that  he  wrote, 
they  serve  to  illustrate  his  surprising  iacility,  harmony,  and  cmrrectness  of  ear  and  fancy.  The 
vein  of  melancholy  and  pathos  which  appears  in  these  verses — the  same  which  afiects  tlM  reader 
in  the  pathetic  passages  of  his  poem  of  Tecnmseh,  and  in  the  eloquent  and  powerful  verses  to 
the  Night  Wind  in  Autumn,  published  in  the  number  of  this  Journal  for  Nov.  1846 — proves  them 
to  have  been  a  true  effusion  of  the  soul.  In  the  qualities  of  fullness,  power,  and  harmony 
of  verse,  Mr.  Coltoh  had  no  superior  among  the  poets  of  our  own  country.  With  the  spirit 
and  scope  of  almost  every  species  of  verse  used  by  the  modems,  he  was  practic|Jly  familiar ;  nor 
did  any  appreciate  better  the  peculiar  ezceUencies  of  our  great  poets.  His  taete  in  this  depart- 
ment  of  lettere  was  at  once  umversal  and  discriminating.  In  a  Memoir  of  him  that  will  appear 
in  this  Jonmal  as  soon  as  the  necessary  materials  can  be  ooUeoted,  a  review  will  be  given  of  his 
works  and  character  as  a  poet — ^fin. 


Of  me — ^poor  minstrel  of  one  struggling  hour, 
Whose  strains  shall  perisli  on  th'  nnresting  wind- 

Thou  ask'st,  fair  girl,  some  little  wQrd,  of  power 
To  hold  my  image  in  thine  absent  mind. 

Oh !  how  shaU  I  a  flickering  art  reltune  ? 

Ah !  why  for  thee  my  memory  leave  its  tomb  ? 


For  I,  up6n  the  alnggish  watero  cast, 

Meseems,  have  lost  the  power  that  thrilled  of  yore  :• 
And  when  from  those  I  love  my  form  hath  passed, 

Meihinks  mine  image  lives  with  thee  no  more. 
Still,  still,  oh !  still,  where'er  I  wandering  go^ 
Around  my  steps  dark  Letiie  aeeas  to  flow. 
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Oh»  had  I  but  the  wing  thb  plume  that  fltiiig» 

Where  wild  Niagara  tears  his  rocky  way, 
I  would  for  thee,  the  cloudy  years  amoDg, 

A  lofty  and  most  potent  theme  essay. 
Would  that  his  quill  might  give  the  pinioned  might 
Thai  bears  the  eagle  on  fab  onward  flight. 


Proud  bird ! — amid  the  mountain  solitudes 

He  builds  his  eyrie,  where  the  storms  have  birth — 

He  tears  his  prey  in  depths  of  boundless  woods — 
And  if  his  gaze  grow  dim,  too  near  the  earth. 

Soaring  through  tempests  to  the  far,  calm  sky. 

Rekindles  at  the  sun  his  glorious  eye. 


But  I  am  prisoned  in  my  own  sad  mind. 
With  hardly  strength  to  beat  the  dull  close  ban  ;    • 

And  thus,  by  inward  heairiness  confined^ 
Forego  communion  with  the  earnest  stars : 

Tet,  though  my  skill  be  dead,  my  memory  nought. 

This  prayer  hath  utterance  from  my  cloistered  thought  :• 


If  pain  and  sorrow  and  most  secret  tears 
Be  e'er  withheld  from  any  child  of  Iight» 

May  these  be  kept  from  thy  unclouded  yean ; 
And  Time's  dark  waves  no  more  a  wrinkle  write 

On  thy  bright  face  and  all  unspotted  hand, 

Than  faby  lake  upon  its  silvery  sand. 


Knowledge  is  power — ^yet  not  for  this  we  pray. 
That  thy  fair  mind  be  filled  with  deathless  lore ; 

But,  that  the  heavenly  and  Promethean  ray 
May  light  thee  safer  to  the  shadowy  shore, 

And»  on  the  voyage  that  must  eternal  be» 

Illume  thy  way  o'er  that  inunortal  sea. 


But  most,  oh !  most,  young  Peri !  we  have  prayed 
Thy  life  a  pure  and  sinless  course  may  take. 

As  glides  the  sweet  rill  from  its  parent  shade 
And  runs  melodious  to  the  still,  deep  lake. 

Freshening  green  mead,  and  banks  and  flowery  sod. 

And  murmuring  soidy  in  tlie  ear  of  Ood ! 
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THE  NATDBAL  HISTORY  OF  PARAGUAY  ^ 


WITH  SOMB  ACCOUNT   OP   THE  JESUITS 


BT    E.     A.    HOFK  IH8. 


With  the  angle  exceptkm  of  the  dis- 
euniTe  narrative  of  MM.  Humboldt  and 
B<mplaud,  the  scientific  world  is  entirely 
dependent  upon  the  Jesuits  for  all  the  in- 
formation hitherto  obtained  of  this  r^on 
of  the  South  American  Continent,  sur- 
eharged  as  it  is  with  every  producticm 
eondadve  to  the  comfort  or  luxury  of  man- 
kind. For  ourselves,  we  are  convinced 
that  there  is  no  part  of  the  earth  where 
the  omniscient  providence  of  God  has  so 
bountifiilly  disputyed  the  glorious  beauty 
of  his  handiwork  ;  for  whether  we  study 
any  of  the  departments  of  animated  na- 
ture, or  turn  to  the  woods  and  forests, 
teeming  with  the  luxuriant  v^^tation  of 
the  tropics,  we  find  that  almost  every  ob- 
ject hais  been  moulded  in  some  superior 
form  for  the  h^her  enjoyment  of  man — 
the  noblest  of  His  works,  and  the  favorite 
(tf  ffis  creation. 

Before  we  proceed,  however,  we  must 
admowkdge  our  incompetency  to  do  full 
hutice  to  our  topic.  Our  ambition  is 
bounded  by  the  hope  that  we  may  draw 
the  attention  oi.  some  one,  more  capable 
than  we  are,  to  the  magnificent  ranse  of 
subjects  which  would  so  richly  reward  in- 
vestigation in  this  almost  unknown  region 
of  the  world.  To  the  scientific  naturalist,  or 
the  adventurous  traveller,  better  advice 
cannot  be  g^ven  than  to  say,  "  Go  to  Para- 
guay :  there  you  will  meet  with  govern- 
mental protecti<HL  in  the  prosecution  of 
Sour  labors,  and  each  citizen  of  the  repub- 
e  will  be  proud  to  offer  you  all  hospitality 
and  assistance." 

Without  being  able,  therefore,  to  add 
anything  absolutely  new  on  the  Natural 

*  Owing  to  the  absence  of  the  Editor  from  town, 
•everal  typographical  errori  in  the  article  on  Para- 
fnaj.  in  the  September  number,  were  left  nneor- 
lected.  The  name  of  ihe  author,  Mr.  E  A.  Hop- 
kiaa^  ahovld  also  have  been  ianerted.— Ed. 


History  of  Paraguay,  we  may  do  soma 
service  to  the  cause,  by  a  condensed  com* 
pilation  from  the  published,  but  obsolete^ 
works  of  some  of  the  Jesuit  fathers ;  occa- 
sionally using  the  advantages  which  we 
possess  over  them,  from  the'm<Me  modem 
and  complete  forms  of  classification.    But 
even  of  the  accounts  of  the  Jesuits,  we 
shall  be  obliged  to  reject  much  tluit  is 
entirely  fabulous,  and  depend  upon  our 
own  judgment  and  personal  knowledge  of 
the  country,  for  tiie  selection  of  those 
statements  on  which  we  can  rely.     For, 
from  an  attentive  study  of  the  woria  of 
those  extraordinary  men,  comlxned  with 
much  information  concerning  them  of  a 
traditionaiy  character,  which  we  collected 
on  the  sDot,  ta  propria  per$(ma,  we  are 
compellea  to  adopt  the  conclusion,  that, 
finding  themselves  at  one  time  in  almost 
exclusive  possession  of  the  richest  portion 
of  this  continent^  they  sought  to  strength- 
en their  influence  witii  the  court  of  Spain, 
by  sending  the  most  glowing  accounts  of 
its  natural  capacities  and  resources,  in  order 
to  bring  to  their  aid  a  laiger  supply  of 
priests  and  treasure,  and  thus  enable  them 
to  increase  the  establishments  by  which 
they  expected  to  hold  undisturbed  posses- 
sion.   And  when,  at  last,  their  schemes 
were  detected,  and  they  were  swept  from 
the  scene  of  their  labors  in  a  single  mghU 
by  the  jealous  government  of  Charles  UI., 
they  then,  for  retro-active  effect,  published 
exaggerated  details,  not  only  of  their  own 
labors,  but  also  of    the    country  which 
they  had  been  so  anxious  to  retain.    We 
say  not  this,  because  we  feel  the  slightest 
indination  to  detract  from  the  wonderful 
deeds  these  men  accomplished.    The  iaot 
is  too  well  established  that,  assisted  by 
the  combination  of  every  talent,  with  every 
means  d  educati<m  and  discipline,  thev 
have  gone  forth  to  all  paiia  of  the  world. 
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and  effected  far  more  than  an j  other  or- 
ganized body,  whether  rel^ous  or  secu- 
uur.  But  it  is  also  an  establShed  fact  that, 
astute  as  they,  have  been  and  are,  the 
growth  of  their  ambition  has  been  too 
rapid  and  monstrous  for  concealment ;  and 
hence  they  have  never  succeeded  to  the 
full  measure  of  their  designs.  And  now, 
wherever  they  go,  their  enemies  far  out- 
number their  friends>and  the  secrecy  and 
abiUty  of  their  endeavors  are  no  security 
against  their  failure. 

The  prophetic  eye  of  the  great  founder 
of  the  Jesmts  soon  turned  towards  the 
New  W(»-ld,  as  the  best  seat  for  their  fu- 
tvro  power  and  stability.  For,  only  nine 
years  after  the  establishment  of  the  order, 
their  pioneers,  accompanying  the  Portu- 

giese  expedition  under  the  command  of 
on  Tomas  de  Souza,  governor  of  Brazil, 
landed  at  the  port  of  Bahia.  This  ^ccur- 
led  in  1549.  According  to  Father  Martin 
Dobrizhoffer,  Francis  Victoria,  of  the  order 
of  St.  Dominic,  and  first  Bishop  <^  Tucu- 
man,  "  solicitous  for  the  glory  of  God," 
called  the  first  Jesuits  into  Paraguay  from 
BrazQ  and  Peru,  in  1681.*  This  early  be- 
ginning certainly  has  the  merit  of  mani- 
teting  great  ardor  in  the  work  before 
them.  The  first  steps  taken  to  practice 
upon  the  credulity  of  the  simple-minded 
savages  were  completely  successful ;  and 
wonderful  stories  are  related  of  the  mira- 
eles  performed  by  the  cross  of  St.  Thomas, 
recovered  fn»n  a  lake  near  Chw^uisaca, 
after  an  immersion  of  fifteen  centunes  I  In 
about  fifty  years  from  their  first  landing, 
the  efiforts  of  these  fraudulently  pious  men 
had  collected  thirty  establishments  of 
neophytes,  eantainin^  one  hundred  thou- 
sand inhabitants,  ana  located  between  the 
rivers  Paraguay  and  Uruguay,  the  most 
delightful  region  of  South  America.  From 
this  centre,  their  influence  ramified  over 
an  immense  extent  of  country.  The  build- 
ings erected  by  them  were  of  the  most 
substantial  kind,  and  upon  the  exact  mod- 
ob  which  they  have  always  used  in  Eu- 
rope. Those  that  were  intended  to  contain 
their  worldly  goods  were  bomb-proof ;  but 
the  churches  were  by  far  the  most  splen- 
did and  elaborate.  Wc  have  wandered 
with  astonishment  over  the  ruins  yet  left 
by  the  civil  wars,  which,  in  our  opinion, 

*  Aceoont  of  the  Abipoms,  vol.  I.,  p.  47. 


their  conduct  first  entaOed  upon  nearly  all 
parts  of  wretched  South  America.  At 
San  Borja,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Uru- 
guay, we  measured  the  remms  of  one  of 
these  churches,  and  found  it  to  be  one 
hundred  paces  long,  and  sixty  wide. 
Moreover,  the  soulptured  stone  and  carved 
wood- work  were  equal  to  anything  of  the 
kind  which  we  had  ever  seen.  This  mea- 
surement would  make  it  one  of  the  largest 
buildings  constructed  on  this  continent; 
and  it  is  said  to  have  been  capable  of  con- 
taining thirteen  thousand  persons.  We 
also  visited  two  of  these  churches  in  Para- 
guay, which  are  kept  in  good  repair. 
They  are  located  at  Santa  Rosa  and  Santa 
Maria,  and  were  passed  by  with  contempt 
by  that  universal  robber,  Franda,  on  ac- 
count of  their  poverty.  Yet  they  each 
contain  from  thirty  to  fifty  arrobas*  o| 
gold  and  silver.  The  bells  of  these  churches 
bear  the  date  of  1599 ;  and  not  only  these, 
but  also  a  small  organ,  and  all  the  carved 
gold  and  silver,  adorned  with  precions 
stcmes,  which  embellish  the  vanous  al-' 
tars  and  images  of  the  saints,  were  the 
product  of  Paraguayan  workmen. 

These  Jesuits  affected  to  govern  all  their 
establishments  on  the  principle  of  a  com* 
munity  of  goods.  They  instructed  their 
Indian  "brethren*'  to  tiie  precise  extent 
which  rendered  them  most  useful  as  slaves, 
and  least  rebeUious  as  subject-members 
of  their  <' Christian  Republic."  But, 
whilst  thdr  "godly  preceptors"  and 
"  masters  in  Christ "  erected  churches  and 
ea$a$  de  resideneta^  with  all  the  piMnp  and 
splendor  which  wealth  could  command, 
the  simple-minded  architects  rested  their 
weary  hmbs  in  mud  hovels.  Whilst  the 
"ghostly  comforters"  luxuriated  on  the 
fat  of  the  land,  the  Indian  workmen  tasted 
not  the  "  milk  and  honey "  which  their 
toil  had  produced.  Whilst  the  padres 
taught  them  to  work  the  farms  of  the  so- 
ciety ;  to  raise  sugar,  mate,f  tobacco,  com, 
and  sweetmeats ;  to  watch  the  cattle,  to 
tan  hides  and  dye  cotton,  to  make  shoes, 
and  manufacture  garments ;  the  former 
alone  enjoyed  the  benefit,  and  the  bare- 
footed, half-clothed  neophyte  lived  on  yuc« 
ca  root,  and  such  supply  of  hope  as  Uieir 
corrupt  Chrittian  educoHan  may  have  left 
to  them. 

*  A  Spsnish  arroba  ia  Cweiity-fivr  ponnda. 
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However  much  our  admiration  may  be 
excited  by  the  unprecedented  exertbns  of 
the  Jesmts  for  the  benefit  and  advance- 
ment of  their  own  order,  we  muat  say  that 
thdr  sysftm  was  poorly  calculated  to  pro- 
mote the  happin%88  of  the  Indian.  Such 
Christian  instruction  as  they  gave  him, 
could  raise  him  but  little  in  the  scale  of 
humanity.  Such  Christian  example  as 
they  exhibited,  was  as  little  likely  to  illus- 
tiate  the  true  doctrine  61  an  eternal  life ; 
and  in  seeking  to  deceive  mankind  with 
fooliah  stories  of  their  gelf-denifin^  and  dis- 
mtert9ied  seal  for  the  conversion  of  the 
heathen,  they  have  forfeited  the  praise 
which  they  mifi^ht  have  jusUv  earned  by 
their  wonderf  m  and  successful  labors  for 
their  own  aggrandizement.  Now  they  stand 
before  the  worid  in  the  light  of  £Edse  pro- 
phets— ^wolves  in  sheep's  clothing — ^which 
have  deluded  and  cursed,  for  so  many  gen* 
eratioiis,  the  fair  lands  of  which  they  took 
possession.  In  proof  of  our  assertion,  we 
shall  give  the  reader  some  idea  of  this 
**  Christian  Republic,"  as  it  is  presented  in 
the  work  of  Father  Charlevoix,  which,  on 
its  thle;pafire,  states  that  these  establish- 
ments qI[  the  Jesuits  are  allowed  to  have 
realized  the  sublime  ideas  of  Fenelon,  Sir 
Thomas  More,  and  Plato ! 

Die  Ouarani  Indians  seem  to  have  been 
more  distinguished  by  the  favor  of  the 
Jesuits  than  any  other  tribe.  And  the 
Fathers  Joseph  Cataldino  and  Simon  Ma- 
ceratoe,  Italians,  exacted  from  the  Bishop 
and  Governor  of  Paraguay,  before  theur 
departure  for  the  Guarani  territory,  full 
power,  not  only  to  build  and  govern  as 
they  should  see  fit,  without  any  depend- 
ence upon  the  Spaniards  in  whose  neigh- 
borhood they  might  settle ;  but  also  to  op- 
pose, in  the  king's  name,  all  who  should,  on 
any  pretence  whatever,  desire  to  subject 
the  new  Christians  to  any  penonal  tervice* 
From  a  manifesto  of  their  designs  before 
their  departure,  we  learn  that  these  fathers 
did  not  desire  to  interfere  with  any  advan- 
tages which  the  Spaniards  might  derive 
from  the  Indians  in  a  lawful  manner;  but 
that  it  was  the  king's  intention  to  pre- 
r&it  their  being  treated  as  slaves;  be- 
ades  which,  they  regarded  slavery  as 
utterly  forbidden  by  the  law  of  God.  The 
avowed  design  was  to  make  them  sien,  that 

•  Hist,  of  Fsngaayy  toI.  I ,  p.  %4&. 


they  might  be  better  enabled  to  make  them 
Obri$tiauM.  In  the  same  document  we 
find  that  the  fathers  did  not  think  it  allow- 
able to  make  any  attempt  upon  the  liberty 
of  the  Indians,  to  which  liberty  they  had 
an  incontestible  right.  But  they  wished  to 
make  then*  converts  sensible  that  they  ren- 
dered their  libertv  prejudicial  to  themselves 
by  making  a  bad  use  of  it ;  and  that  they 
must  therefore  leanf  to  restrain  it  within 
just  bounds.  Hence  the  Jesuits  only  de- 
sire them  to  pay  obedience  to  a  prince, 
who  is  anxious  to  become  their  protector 
and  father ;  and  hope  they  will  submit  to 
his  yoke  with  ^oy,  and  bless  the  day  when 
thev  became  his  subjects.  All  this  prom- 
ised very  fiurly ;  but  let  us  see  how  the 
promise  was  fulfilled. 

These  fathers  proceeded  forthwith  to 
form  two  **  reductions  "  for  the  reception 
of  Indian  proselytes,  which  were  peopled 
so  fast  that  they  immediately  conceived 
the  design  of  a  ''Christian  Republic," 
which  might  revive  the  happiest  days  of 
primitive  Christianity  in  the  heart  of  this 
barbarous  country.*  The  first  step  was  to 
baptise  the  heathen ;  the  next,  to  make 
Uiem  swear  unlimited  obedience  to  the 
king.  And  finally,  in  1649,  in  return  for 
bemg  honored  with  the  title  of  "  £Ds 
Catholic  Majesty's  most  faithful  subjects," 
they  were  required  to  pay  an  annual  capi- 
tation tax  to  the  sovereign,  of  one  dollar 
for  each  man.  This  last  arrangement  was 
an  excellent  piece  of  policy,  because  it  at- 
tached the  crown  of  Spain  to  the  interests 
of  the  Jesuits,  and  thus  assisted  them  ma- 
terially in  the  prosecution  of  their  plans. 
After  this  important  point  was  secure,  we 
soon  find  out,  from  Father  Charlevoix,  that 
it  becomes  quite  lawful  to  abridge  the  liber- 
ty to  which  the  Indians  so  lately  had  an 
incontestible  right  ;f  that  the  limited  un- 
derstanding of  their  neophytes  required 
the  Jesuit  fathers  to  enter  into  all  their 
affiurs,  and  direct  them  in  their  temporal 
as  well  as  in  their  spiritual  concerns ;  and, 
furthermore,  that  the  puniskmenti  consist 
of  nothing  but  prayers,  fasting,  confine^ 
ment,  and  9ometime$  whipping,  at  the  sole 
discretion  of  their  spiritual  guides.  How 
rapidly  the  sublime  ideas  of  Fenelon,  Sir 
Thomas  More,  and  Plato,  were  now  devel- 
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oped !  How  afifecting  the  analogoiis  and 
sympathetic  Christianity  of  the  inmi«Aiiien/9 
by  prayer  and  whipping !  Nay,  we  are 
informed  by  Don  Antonio  Ulloa,  in  his 
Voyage  to  South  America,  that  the  liber- 
ties of  these  Indians  have  been  so  well 
preserved,  and  their  minds  so  well  guard- 
ed from  superstitious  fear,  by  love  and 
veneration  for  their  pastors,  that  if  the  lat- 
ter could  be  guilty  of  inflicting  an  unjust 
punishment — not  a  supposable  case — ^the 
suffering  party  would  impute  it  to  his  own 
demerits,  bein^  firmly  persuaded  that  the 
priests  never  do  anything  without  a  suffi- 
cient reason ! 

In  the  gradual  advancement  of  this 
''  Christian  Uepublic"  to  perfection,  the 
next  step  was  to  hinder  the  new  Christians 
from  having  any  intercourse  with  the 
Spaniards ;  not  allovrinff  any  conversation, 
and  studiously  abstainmg  from  teaching 
them  the  Spanish  language.  This,  of 
course,  was  an  excellent  precaution.  For 
now  the  Indians  could  never  come  to  a 
proper  understanding  of  their  enslaved 
condition.  Nor  was  it  likely  they  would 
rebel,  or  create  factions,  and  so  trouble  the 
holy  fathers,  since  no  knowledge  could 
reach  them  but  that  which  the  Jesuits 
thought  fit  to*  impart,  and  nothing  could 
/  disturb  that  contentment,  under  a  full  sense 
of  their  blessings,  which  was  their  chief 
virtue. 

Our  author.  Father  Charlevoix,  must 
have  slumbered  in  a  most  pleasurable 
forgetfulness  of  all  common  sense  on  the 
part  of  his  readers,  when  he  put  such  a  mass 
of  contradictions  into  the  shape  of  a  book, 
as  we  find  in  the  volume  before  us. 
We  are  told, «  little  further  on,*  that  the 
Indians  learned  in  a  surprising  manner 
whatever  they  were  directed  to  acquire; 
that  to  hear  them  read  Latin,  which  was 
taught  them  for  the  service  of  the 
churches,  one  would  suppose  they  under- 
stood every  word  of  it ;  that  they  copied 
manuscript  in  a  very  fine  hand,  which  in 
point  of  beauty  and  exactness  would  do 
honor  to  the  best  copyists  of  Europe ;  that 
their  morals  could  hardly  escape  corrup- 
tion, were  they  to  communicate  with  the 
Spaniards,  but,  nevertheless,  the  orders  of 
Phihp  y.  that  they  should  be  taught 
Spanish,  were  disregarded,   not  for  this 

*  lb.  pp.  262, 268. 


reason,  but  because  of  the  great  reluctance 
of  these  otherwise  most  dutiful  and  obedi- 
ent children,  to  learn  this  language,  not* 
withstanding  the  facility  with  which  thej 
read  and  wrote  the  Latm.  The  next  sen- 
tence informs  us,  that  theft  Indians  are  by 
nature  of  a  very  limited  capacity,  and 
understand  nothing  but  what  fiEdls  imme- 
diately under  the  senses.  The  next  states 
that  they  acquired,  as  it  were  by  instinct, 
all  the  ajts  to  which  they  had  access ;  bat 
then  they  were  directed,  says  our  author, 
only,  to  such  as  would  exempt  them  from 
having  recourse  to  foreign  assistance.  It 
was  enough  to  show  them  a  crucifix,  a 
candlestick,  a  censor,  and  give  them  the 
-requisite  materials;  and  thereupon  thej 
would  make  so  good  an  imitation,  that  it 
would  be  difficult  to  distinguish  the  copy 
from  the  original.  They  have  been  known, 
proceeds  the  Rev.  Father,  to  make,  on 
bare,  inspection,  the  most  intricate  orgrans ; 
also  astronomical  spheres,  and  Turkey  car- 
pets. They  engrave  upon  brass,  after 
giving  it  a  due  polish,  all  the  figures  traced 
before  them.  Furthermore,  they  have  an 
unconmion  taste  for  music,  and  perform 
upon,  as  well  as  make,  all  sorts  of  musical 
instruments.  So  strong,  indeed,  was  their 
affection  for  harmonious  sounds,  that  the 
first  Reductions  were  peopled,  according 
to  our  author,*  by  tbe  power  of  melody, 
and  not  by  the  influence  of  the  Gospel 
as  taught  by  the  Jesuits ;  thus  realizmg 
what  fable  relates  of  Amphion  and  Orpheus. 
We  also  discover  among  these  wonderful 
Indians,  who  are  so  stupid  and  of  suoh 
limited  understanding,  gilders,  painters, 
sculptors,  artists  in  gold,  silver  and  other 
metals,  clock-makers,  carpenters,  joiners, 
weavers,  and  founders;  in  a  wora,  they 
exercised  all  the  arts  that  could  be  useful 
to  them — of  which  usefulness  the  sapient 
Jesuits  were  the  self-constituted  judges. 
Our  author  even  boasts,  that  the  churches 
erected  by  these  Neophytes  would  not 
disgrace  the  largest  cities  of  Spain,  either 
in  regard  to  the  beauty  of  their  structure, 
or  the  richness  and  good  taste  of  their 
sacred  vessels  and  ornaments  of  every  kind. 
The  churched  were  '<  useful,"  but  the 
houses  of  the  Indians  were  of  smaU  account ; 
therefore  they  were  mean  and  rude,  nn* 
doubtedly  assisting  them  to  an  ever-present 
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ci  that  hvuBity  which  ahould 
always  chancteriae  ikb  true  ChiistiaiL 
For  t)u8  it  was  that  they  had  neither 
window  nor  chimney,  nor  seat  nor  hed,  nor 
more  than  one  apartment.  This  hist,  of 
course,  contiihuted  to  the  cultiTation  of 
domestic  yirtue  and  female  modesty ;  and 
the  smoke  of  the  fires,  which  had  no  issue, 
and  the  modicum  of  daylight,  which  had 
BO  entrance  save  the  door,  by  marked  con- 
trast made  them  adore  the  God  of  Nature, 
erer  present  in  the  spontaneous  richness  of 
their  highly  fayored  land.  Moreorer,  from 
a/olAcr/jf  regard  fmr  due  physical  deyekp* 
ment^  Uie  women  were  made  to  take 
abundant "  exercise  in  certain  rustic  labors 
not  beycwd  th^  strength." 

These  willing  and  subordinate  creatures 
haying  been  miule  sufficiently  submissiy e  to 
their  spiritual  lords,  we  learn  that  the  next 
step  was  to  petition  the  King  of  Spain  to 
allow  them  the  use  of  fire-arms.  Charle- 
ycHx  says,  that  this  was  to  piey«it  their 
falling  into  the  most  cruel  sWery ;  that 
ihfete  could  be  no  i^]Nrdiension  of  anything 
like  a  reyolt  among  the  Neophytes,  for 
their  happiness  and  security.depended  upon 
their  loyalty,  which  nothing  but  an  attempt 
upon  their  liberties  (?^  could  impair. 
Accordingly  the  new  Christians  were  drill- 
ed eyery  week,  imd  rendered  competent 
to  fight  the  battles  of  the  Jesuits,  which 
indeed  they  did,  most  faithfuUy,  for  many 
years. 

These  communities  where  no  quarrels  or 
law-suits  were  to  be  seen,  where  tmine  and 
jfosr*  were  synonymous,  were  occasionally 
yinted  by  the  Bii^ps  of  Paraguay.  These 
pfelates  haye  affirmed,  says  our  author, 
that  their  tears  of  gratitude  to  God  for 
such  manifest  fayors  to  the  benighted 
heathiNi,  neyer  dried  up  during  all  the  time 
thenryisitatioa  lasted!  To  assist  m  preyent- 
ing  all  attempts  upon  the  liberty  of  the 
Neophytes,  and  ia  consideration  of  their 
natiural  leyity  and  inconstancy,  it  was 
thought  proper  to  establish  in  the  Reduc- 
tiooa  the  practice  of  public  penances,  upon 
the  same  footing  which  prevailed  in  the 
piimitiye  ages  cl  Christianity.  Therefore 
ngpeoian  were  appointed  to  search  out  all 
fiM^  capable  of  giving  scandal.  Then  fol- 
bwed  the  penitentJaT  halHt»  an  obligation 
of  pabhc  cOTfession,  and  a  whipping.  Of 
oonrse,  through  fear  of  discovery,  this 
operated  to  n^ke  many  volunteer  a  confes- 


sion of  their  crimes.  But  discMtion,  says 
Charievoix,  would  not  permit  this ;  for  me 
system  of  espionage  could  not  be  deprived 
of  its  moral  tyranny ;  it  was  essential  to 
the  enjoyment  of  the  largest  liberty  I  He 
expressly  informs  us,  that  during  the  act  ef 
contrition,  which  is  a  portion  of  the  divine 
mys^ries,  "  tliey  sob  and  sigh,  and  would 
pubhcly  confess  their  faulto,  did  not  the 
missionaries  employ  all  their  authority  to 
prevent  it.''  To  hinder  all  possibility  of 
"scandal,"  moreover,  the  new  Christians 
were  married  to  the  brides  cko9enfor  them 
by  the  Jesuits.  This,  too,  aided  in  tfie 
cultivation  of  the  domestic  a&ctions'^ — ^the 
purest  and  most  precious  gift  of  God  to 
man. 

This  ''  Christian  Republic"  is  now  before 
our  readers,  as  the  facts  are  furmshed  by 
one  of  its  most  ardent  defenders,  himself  a 
prominent  member  of  the  mission.  Can 
they  say,  with  the  Bishop  of  Buenos- Aires, 
when  speaking  of  the  company  of  Jesus  in 
his  letter  of  1721  to  Phillip  Y.:  '<How 
beautiful  is  a  chaste  generation,  when 
joined  with  the  lustre  of  a  pure  and  burn- 
ing seal  1  the  memory  of  such  a  generation 
is  precious  in  the  sight  of  God  and  man  ?" 

But  truly  we  are  sick  of  our  subject;  nor 
can  we  waste  our  time  any  longer  in 
comments  on  the  Bev.  Father  Charievrnx. 
Were  we  to  follow  out  his  narrative,  every 
page  might  furnish  a  proof  of  contradiction ; 
foi^his  whole  work  is  but  a  verbose,  and 
not  always  subtle  attempt  to  conceal  the 
deep-dyed  hypocrisy  of  plans  which, 
under  the  overshadowing  mantle  of  the 
pure  religion  of  Christ  Jesus,  created  a 
tyranny  more  thorough  and  more  effectual, 
tlian  that  of  the  Council  of  Ten,  or  the 
Holy  Inquisition  itself. 

Ijie  Jesuits  had  three  principles  of  gov- 
emmeiit.  The  first  was,  that^hey  were  a 
body  distinct  from  either  the  civil  or  ecclesi- 
astical powers  of  the  conmiunity  at  lame. 
They  professed,  indeed,  alle^pance  to  ue 
kinff ,  but  allowed  neither  their  institutions, 
their  laws,  nor  their  practical  management  to 
be  interfered  with  by  him,  his  deputy,  or  the 
bishop.  Aided  by  their  perseverance  and 
vast  wealth,  as  well  as  by  their  distance 
from  both  r^al  and  papal  authority,  they 
well  nigh  succeeded  in  making  Paraguay 
an  empire  of  their  own.  Secondly,  the 
complete  subordination  in  which  every 
member  of  the  order  lived  to  his  Superior, 
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at  OKLce  eoftUed  one  oyarmatteriiig  mind  to 
control  the  whole.  The  very  senses  of 
each  individual  were  subjogated  to  the  vo- 
lition of  the  one  next  removed  above  him, 
and  the  Hps  dared  not  to  breathe  a  sigh  for 
independenee.  This  horrid  discipline,  sure- 
ly, could  aco<miplish  anythizu^  short  of  ab- 
solute impossibilitaes.  Lastfy,  the  com- 
munity of  goods  and  the  perfect  equality 
of  the  Neophytes,  was  perhaps  the  most 
diaracteristic  trait  of  the  Jesmtical  form  of 
government.  Ridiculous  and  minatural  as 
this  syst^n,  even  when  fairly  administered, 
is  generally  allowed  to  be,  how  great  an 
imposture  as  well  as  fallacy  must  it  not 
have  involved,  when  it  was  noHiing  but  a 
name  ?  For  the  poor  Indian  was  made  to 
work  in  all  depardnents  for  his  lords  and 
masters,  and  received  out  of  the  whole 
produce  of  the  Beducti(ms,  only  a  s^-anty 
8iq)ply  of  coaise  dotiiing,  coarse  food,  and 
a  mud  hovel.  Latterly,  it  is  true,  that  the 
Jesuits,  in  order  to  stifle  the  clamor  raised 
against  them,  gave  to  each  fieunily  a  small 
parcel  of  land,  and  three  days  in  the  week 
to  work  it.  But  what  became  of  the  pro- 
duce ?  No  market  was  offered  to  them  at 
home,  nor  ships  with  which  to  transport  it 
abroad.  Nor  had  they  any  domestic 
trade,  for  they  could  only  exchange  com- 
modities in  land.  The  whole  product  of 
this  extra  labor,  th«^ore,  went  into  the 
hands  of  the  Jesuits,  as  offerings  to  the 
Tlr^in  Mary — "consecrated  to  our  gc^Ki 
Mower,"  says  our  author,  "  who  will  never 
abandon  us  in  our  distress."  And  thus, 
through  the  perfect  subjugation  of  mind 
and  body,  which  the  Jesuits  had  secured 
over  their  Indian  proselytes,  this  appa- 
rently liberal  allowance  of  land  and  time 
left  their  condition,  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses, precisely  as  it  was  before. 

We  must  close  our  relation  of  these  won- 
derful Reductions  with  one  more  refer- 
ence to  Oharlevmx.  It  is  his  version  of  their 
downfall  which  we  would  quote,  adding 
thereto  the  evidence  of  contemporary  wri- 
ters. Then,  after  an  account  of  their  wealth 
in  the  height  of  their  prosperity,  we  will 
pass  to  more  agreeable  topics. 

It  seems  that  the  Spamsh  settlers  of  this 
country  of  Paraguay  most  imnaturally  con- 
ceived that  their  right  to  the  personal  ser- 
vice of  the  Indians  they  had  jsonquered  by 
force  of  arms,  was  ouite  as  good  as  any 
that  the  Jesuits  could  ui^e  in  support  of 


file  power  they  ezeiteiaed  overthose  wlMm 
they  had  peaceaUy  subjugated  **  by  ^ 
entrails  of  Christ.'  To  this  the  Jesuits 
most  reasonably  objected.  Hence  arose 
dissoBUBions,  strife,  and  all  ungodliness,  and 
each  party  endeavored  to  supplant  the 
other  m  the  good  gn^c^  of  His  Cathoyc 
Majesty  of  Spain.  The  Jesuits  consistently 
followed  out  in  their  representations  the 
hypocritical  plan  they  had  adopted  from 
the  commencement,  and  persisted  in  sayings 
that  they  did  not  hold  the  new  Christiana 
in  personal  service.  The  Spaniards,  in 
thenr  turn,  beset  the  court  with  hcnrid  tales 
of  the  cruelty  and  extravagant  versions  of 
the  wealth  of  the  fathers^;  falsehoods 
about  the  existence  of  gold  mines  were 
poured  into  the  ears  of  the  avaricious  min- 
isters, and  no  effort  was  left  untried  to 
subvert  the  now  firmly  settled  missions  of 
the  hard-working  and  guileless  Jesuits. 
Amidst  the  continued  storm  of  words, 
the  latter  -seem  to  have  prevailed  at 
court  for  a  considerable  length  of  time. 
At  length,  however,  a  royal  visitor  was  ap- 
pointed in  16IB,  to  inve»H|;ate  the  mutual 
charges  of  the  hostile  parties,  and  if  possi- 
ble gain  such  information  as  might  lead  to 
an  impartial  judgment.  The  better  to  ful- 
fill his  duties,  he  proceeded  to  the  seat  of 
dissension.  After  conferring  in  private 
with  several  persons  who  best  understood 
the  nature  of  these  difloulties,  he  came  to 
a  conclusion  hostile  to  the  interests  of  the 
Spaniards,  and  deprived  them  of  the  per- 
sonal service  of  the  Indians  for  eleven 
months  of  the  year.  But  from  this  de* 
cision  H.  C.  Majesty  was  pleased  to  sub- 
tract another  month.  He  furthermore  de- 
clared that  neither  the  tribes  of  the  Gbia- 
rams  nor  the  Guaycurus  should  ever  be 
placed  under  the  subjection  of  serfdom 
or  slavery,  upon  any  pret^ice  whatever ; 
and  that  the  Jesuits  alone  should  be 
charged  with  the  care  of  instructing  and 
civiluong  them. 

We  are  informed  that  the  visitor  had 
scarce  left  Ascension,  before  there  arose' 
so  furious  a  storm  against  the  Jesuits,  as 
being  the  authors  of  this  new  reffulatioii» 
that  they  were  obliged  to  retire  nom  the 
city;  whereupon  the  Spaniards  began 
again  to  treat  the  Indians  with  their  uraal 
cruelty  and  injustice.  The  ^reai  distinc- 
tion between  we  hostile  parties  was,  thai 
the  Spaniards  debased  the  Castilian  digm^ 
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01  lioldinff  the  Indiaaa  to  service  by  bmte 
ionse,  and  without  giving  them  anything 
but  a  living  in  retom ;  wmlst  the  fathers  of 
the  Society  of  Jeans  contented  themselTCs 
wiih  first  enslaving  the  mind,  and  through 
this  more  intellectiial  and  certain  meih<^, 
preserved  the  services  of  their  bodies,  giy- 
ing  th^n  only  yucca  root  to  eat,  and  some 
ffimsy  gannents  to  clothe  their  nakedness. 
Tbe  diffiaruice  was  nothing,  so  far  as  it  con- 
oenied  the  calculations  of  rival  avarice; 
but  it  was  great  in  the  modus  operandi,  for 
one  side  avowedly  worked  for  themselres, 
while  the  other  lat>ored  prc^essedly  for 
the  ^k>ry  of  €kxl  and  the  honor  of  the 
Yirgra  Mary! 

^is  is  substantially  the  new  which 
Charleyoiz  gives  of  the  mStter.  The  re- 
mainder of  his  work  is  devoted  to  a  tedious 
narrative  of  the  constant  wars  and  blood- 
shed which  the  rascally  Spaniards  waged 
against  the  meek  and  unresisting  Jesmts ; 
in  which  the  last  mentioned  were  always 
the  injured  party,  and  bore  with  imflinch- 
ing  resignation  the  miseries  inflicted  upon 
them  by  the  fonner.  But  he  is  careful  to 
avoid  all  deductions  which,  by  possibililnr, 
could  eliminate  his  brethren,  and  really 
gives  us  no  intelligible  account  of  the  rea- 
sons which  led  to  their  total  expulsion  by 
Charles  III.  He  simply  ends  his  work 
by  saying  that  **  the  prosperity  of  these 
new  churches,  watered  with  the  sweat  and 
manured  with  the  blood  of  so  many  apos- 
tolic men,"  has  no  furtiier  reliance  save  in 
the  piety  of  a  prince  who  sent  orders 
from  Spain  for  their  extermination.  We 
win,  therefore,  look  elsewhere,  and  give 
the  testimony  of  Don  Gonzalo  de  Doblas, 
who  was  appointed  by  the  Viceroy  Vertiz, 
in  1781,  Governor  of  Conception  in  the 
JMStnanef  .  This  writer  was  upon  the  spot  > 
soon  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesmts ; 
but  he  allowed  fourteen  years  to  elapse 
before  he  wrote  anything  upon  the  sub- 
ject— a  period  quite  sufficient  to  have  ena- 
bled him  to  gain  information  of  an  impar- 
tU  aatuTOy  no  longer  warped  by  the 
bitter  animosity  of  the  hostile  parties. 
We  are  willing  to  place  confidence  in  his 
statements  upon  this  ground.  We  learn 
then  from  Dohlas,  that  the  Jesuits  planted 
the  first  seeds  of  their  own  ruin  in  the 
fondamental  principle  of  their  government. 
Professing  an  honest  alle^ance  to  the 
crown,  they  aimed  to  monopolize  all  real 


authority.  The  rapid  accumulation  of 
their  power  and  wealth  alarmed  the  jeal- 
ousy oi  the  king,  whose  mind  was  con- 
stantly inflamed  by  the  sympathetic  feelings 
of  his  various  governors  and  viceroys  in  the 
New  World.  At  last  they  arrived  at  the 
clear  conclusion,  that  if  they  did  not  oust 
the  Jesuits,  the  Jesuits  would  oust  them, 
and  the  Christian  Republic  become  entirely 
independent  of  the  mother  country. 

The  extraordinary  council  of  H.  C.  M« 
Charles  III.  issued  a  rejoinder  to  the  reply 
of  Pope  Clement  XIII.  to  the  "royal  letter^ 
announcing  that  the  Jesuits  had  been  ex- 

?elled  from  the  Spanish  dominions, 
herein  they  are  accused  of  altering  the 
theological  doctrines,  and  of  doubting  the 
authenticity  of  the  sacred  writings.  **  In 
China,"  it  proceeds,  "and  in  Malabar, 
they  have  rendered  compatible  the  wor- 
ship of  God  and  Mammon.  In  Japan, 
they  have  persecuted  the  very  bishops 
and  the  other  religious  orders,  in  a  manner 
so  scandalous,  that  it  can  never  be  blotted 
from  the  memory  of  man ;  while  in  Eu- 
rope, they  have  been  the  focus  and  paint 
d^appui  of  tumults,  rebellions,  and  reffi- 
cides."  ''It  is  proven  against  them  by 
the  undeniable  testimony  oi  their  own 
papers,  that  in  Paraguay  they  took  the 
field,  with  organized  armies,  to  oppose 
themselv€8  to  the  crown ;  and  now,  at  thb 
very  time,  have  they  not  been,  in  Spain, 
endeavoring  to  change  the  whole  govern- 
ment, to  modify  it  according  to  their  own 
pleasure,  and  to  promulgate  and  put  in 
practice  doctrines  the  most  horrible?" 
Here,  then,  we  have  the  reliable  evidence 
of  a  formal  document  of  State,  from  which 
the  reader  can  draw  his  own  deductions. 

The  manner  of  their  expulsion  was  not 
less  secret  and  conclusive,  than  the  deter- 
mination which  led  to  it.  On  the  27  th  of 
February,  1767,  Charles  III.  issued  a 
royal  decree,  banishing  the  Jesuits  from 
all  his  dominions.  Shortly  after  this,  the 
prime  minister.  Count  de  Aranda,  sent 
peremptory  orders  to  Buoareli,  Viceroy  of 
Buenos- Aires,  to  take  immediate  and  active 
measures  for  simultaneously  seizing  them 
in  thek  strongholds,  and  shipping  them 
to  Europe.*    Sucareli  received  this  order 

♦  Robertson's  Four  Years  in  Paraguay,  vol.  II. 

Ep.  €B ,  ^  et  seq.  The  Messrs.  Robertson  profess  to 
ave  gained ^muoh  of  this  information  from  unimb* 
hshed  Spanish  manuscripts,  in  possession  of  Sir 
Woodbine  Parish. 
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on  the  seventh  of  June  in  the  same  year, 
and,  from  the  facilities  in  his  power,  found 
that  he  could  fix  upon  the  22d  of  July 
following,  as  the  day  on  which  all  the  Jesuits 
should  he  instantaneously  eradicated.  At 
midnight,  therefore,  of  the  22d  of  July, 
1Y6Y,  they  were  swept  from  their  homes 
and  possessions  to  a  man.  None  escaped, 
They  were  marched  to  Buenos- Aires,  from 
whence,  as  Bucareli  expresses  it,  they  were 
remitted  in  parcels  to  the  amount  of  ^ve 
hundred,  as  a  present  to  Pope  Clement 
XIII.  His  Papal  Majesty  was  much  in- 
Censed  at  the  impertinent  presumption  of 
his  vassal,  the  powerful  monarch  of  Spain 
and  the  Indies,  and  refused  to  grant  his 
**  holy  and  apostolic  "  henediction  upon 
this  measure.  His  successor,  Pope  Cle- 
ment XIV.,  more  pliant  to  the  wishes  of 
the  king,  ratified,  in  1773,  the  proceedings 
against  the  Jesuits ;  and  issued  a  complete 
brief — not  very  6rt0f-— consisting  of  forty- 
one  articles,  which  we  have  not  seen. 
Therein  we  are  told  that  he  exonerated 
King  Charles  from  all  blame,  and  in  direct 
terms  made  many  and  weightv  charges 
against  the  down-stricken  Jesuitical  order. 
Such  was  the  disastrous  end  of  this 
**  Christian  Republic."  Its  foundations  so 
firm-4ts  superstructure  so  grand,  which, 
for  the  space  of  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
six  years,  had  excited  the  envy  and  the  won- 
der of  mankind — ^in  a  single  day  were  seen 
^  no  more.  Alas,  for  the  Jesuits !  Their 
*  goods  and  chattels — ^their  dwellings  and 
chuO-ches — ^their  land  and  cattle — their  sil- 
ver and  gold — ^their  tools  and  workshops — 
their  subjects  and  slaves,  were  all  lost  to 
them,  and  added  to  the  crown  of  then: 
jealous  sovereign.  With  all  their  wisdom, 
caution,  calculation,  strength,  wealth,  learn- 
ing, and  double-dealing,  the  Jesuits  were 
out-jesuited  at  last ;  and  at  the  moment 
when  each  individual  was  aspiring  to  ad- 
vancement, and  every  one  thought  his 
house  built  upon  a  rock,  the  followers  of 
Loyola  found,  to  their  cost,  that  the  Count 
de  Aranda  and  Bucareli  were  stronger 
than  they.  From  that  day  to  this,  they 
have  not  sought  an  open  return  to  these 
countries.  Though  many,  undoubtedly, 
exist  in  South  America,  none  are  to  be 
found  in  Paraguay. 

In  the  height  of  thdr  power,  we  learn, 
from  a  dispatch  of  Bucareli,  that  ''five 
hundred  Jesuits  were  distributed  over  a 


distance  of  more  than  2,100  m]}es ;  that 
they  possessed  twelve  colleges ;  more  tluoi 
fifty  estancias  and  settlements,  made  up 
of  a  vast  number  of  servants  and  slaves  ; 
thirty  towns  or  ReduetionB  of  Guanni 
Indians,  inhabited  by  one  hundred  thou- 
sand souls ;  and  twelve  thousand  Abi* 
pones,  Macobies,  Lules,  and  various  other 
nations  of  Chiquitos ;  not  to  speak  of  many 
more,  of  whom,  through  the  Jesuitical 
principle  of  keeping  the  Indians  from  all  in- 
tei«oi^  with  tfe  Spuiian.  we  know 
nothing."  Furthermore,  speaking  of  these 
possessions  he  says,  "  Empire  it  may  truly 
be  called;  because,  counting  Indians^ 
slaves,  and  other  servants,  they  have  in 
this  vast  cenntry  more  vassals  than  the 
Idng." 

We  copy  from  Robertson  a  condensed 
statement  of  the  value  of  the  missi<Hiaiy 
establishment  of  San  Ignacio  Mini : — 


3,500  Indians,  valued  at  . 
5,000  head  of  homed  cattle, 
1,600  horses, 
2,000  mares, 

700  mules,  . 

500  asses,     . 
5,000  sheep,    . 
Church  and  caza  de  residencia, 
Territory  twelve  miles  square. 
Church  ornaments  and  plate, 

Total, 


$700,000 

10,000 

1,600 

1,000 

1,400 

500 

2,500 

100,000 

3,200 

120,000 

1940,000 


On  the  day  of  the  expulsion  we  find  the 
number  of  cattle  in  the  thirty  missions  was 
as  follows : — * 


Tame  cattle, 

.     743,608 

Oxen, 

.       44,114 

Horses,  . 

.       31,603 

Mares,    . 

.       64,352 

Cohs,      . 

3,256 

Mules,    . 

12,705 

Asses,     . 

7,469 

Sheep,    . 

• , 

.     225,486 

This  agmegate  list  of  cattle,  when  com- 
pared with  the  coiresponding  list  in  the 
misaon  of  San  Ignacio  Mini,  shows  a  pro- 
portion of  thirty  to  one.  If  we  take  this 
rule  for  our  euide,  we  shall  find  the  whole 
wealth  of  the  thirty  missions  to  have 
amounted  to  twenty-eight  millions    two 


*  "Memoria  Bobre  las  MlaaioDeB.*'    Don  Pedro 
de  Angetis.  Baeaoe-AiTes,  18W. 
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himdred  and  six  thousand  ddlars.  And 
if  we  estimate  this  according  to  tiie 
usual  standard  of  difference  between  the 
value  of  money  in  that  day  and  in  our 
own,  the  result  will  be  found  to  exceed  by 
fst  one  hundred  millions  of  dollars  at  the 
present  time.  But  the  combination  of 
jmestly  influence  and  political  power 
ruined  them,  as  we  have  seen  already. 
"  So  long  as  they  confined  themselves/'  says 
Bobertson,  "to  the  care  of  their *flocks, 
and  whilst  their  political  situation  was 
feeble  or  precarious,  they  went  on  and 
prospered  ;  but  when  they  had  made  those 
flocks  subservient  to  their  aggrandisement, 
and  from  year  to  year,  by  papal  bulls  and 
royal  concessions,  had  isolated  and  with- 
drawn themselves  from  under  the  control 
at  once  of  diocesans,  viceroys  and  gov- 
ernors, they  got  into  a  false  position,  and 
paved  the  way  for  their  own  downfall." 

But  enough  of  this.  It  is  time  that  we 
proceed  to  &  other  topic  intended  for  our 
present  communication.  The  work  of 
Father  Martin  Dobrizhoffer  is  on  the 
whole  the  best  guide  to  what  is  known  of 
the  Natural  History  of  Paraguay  proper ; 
but  this  we  shall  occasionally  improve,  as 
well  by  our  own  recollection  of  what  we  saw 
there,  as  by  the  accounts  of  other  writers 
upon  the  contiguous  countries  of  a  much 
more  recent  date.  For  the  upper  regions 
of  the  river  Amazon  and  the  rivers  Parana 
and  Paraguay,  as  far  as  any  knowledge  of 
ihem  has  reached  us,  are  very  dmilar  in 
thmr  spontaneous  productions,  though  not 
in  their  geological  conformation.  We 
shall  commence  with  the  principal  quadru- 
peds. 

The  Anta,  or  La  Gran  Bbstia,  {fhe 
great  beast,)  from  its  superior  size,  as  well 
as  its  dissimilarity  to  all  known  animals, 
claims  our  first  attention.  As  far  as  it  bears 
any  resemblance  to  other  quadrupeds,  it  may 
be  Mkened  to  the  Rhinoceros.  It  has  thesame 
extremely  thick  hide,  the  same  long  upper 
Up,  with  which  to  collect  the  same  food, 
VIZ.,  the  grass  and  herbage,  and  it  is  nat-  , 
urally  of  a  mild  and  gentle  disposition. 
Here,  however,  the  similarity  must  end: 
in  all  else  it  »  mm  generis,  Dobrizhoffer's 
description  is  the  best  we  have  read,  and 
corresponds  with  a  specimen  it  was  our 
fortune  to  see  in  Paraguay.  Its  size  is 
about  the  same  with  that  c^  a  full-grown 
in  shape,  if  we  ezoepi  its  eyes,  bead, 


and  feet,  it  resembles  the  swine ;  its  teeth 
are  sharp  and  regular,  like  those  in  the 
lower  jaw  of  a  oaV,  save  only  that  it  has 
four  tusks  in  each  jaw,  similar  to  those  of 
a  wild  boar.  When  enraged,  the  upper 
lip  is  projected  to  an  extent  which  reminds 
one  of  a  proboscis.  A  smooth,  short  and 
bare  appendage  supplies  the  place  of  a 
tail.  The  stomach  contains  a  pouch,  in 
which  are  often  found  a  number  of  poly- 
gonous  bezoar  stones.  To  -these  the  na* 
tives  ascribe  extraordinary  medidnal  vir- 
tues, either  altogether  imaginary,  or,  at 
least,  greatly  exaggerated  oeyond  their 
real  value. 

Th^re  is  no  animal  of  our  continent 
which  seems  to  be  so  little  known  as  this, 
and  about  which  so  many  contradictions 
exist,  even  in  the  histories  of  the  most 
celebrated  naturalists.  In  the  **  Natural- 
ist's library,*'  edited  by  Mr.  A.  A.  Oould, 
A.M.,  and  which  professes  to  use  as 
authority  the  works  of  Cuvier,  Griffith, 
Richardson,  Geoffi*oy,  Lacepede,  Buffon, 
Goldsmith,  Shaw,  Montague,  and  others, 
we.find  it  stated  that  the  Anta  has  three 
toes  upon  the  -anterior  feet,  and  four  upon 
the  posterior.  Goldsmith  himself,  on  the 
other  hand,  says  it  has  four  claws  upon 
each  foot.  In  a  work  by  Mr.  Bennet,  en- 
titled "  The  Garden  and  Menafferie  of  the 
2^1ogical  Society  Delineated,  it  is  said 
to  have  four  toes  upon  the  anterior  and 
three  upon  the  jposterior  feet.  Father 
Dobrizhoffer,  however,  who  spent  twenty* 
two  years  in  Paraguay,  asserft  that  its 
fore-feet  are  cloven  into  two  hollow  nails, 
and  the  hind-feet  into  three;  and  this 
agrees  best  with  the  spechnen  which  we 
saw  during  our  own  brief  residence. 

The  inaccurate  historian  of  "Animated 
Nature"  also  ascribes  to  this  animal  small, 
long  and  pendent  ears,  and  a  fondness  for 
the  water  which  almost  makes  it  amphi- 
bious. But  both  these  statements  are 
erroneous ;  for  it  has  rather  short,  straight 
ears,  inclining  forwards,  and  only  takes  to 
the  water  when  pursued.  Its  favorite 
haunts  are  the  deepest  recesses  of  the 
most  rugged  forests,  almost  inaccessible  to 
both  stags  and  horses,  where  it  sleeps  by 
day  and  feeds  by  niffht  The  Anta  b^ 
longs  to  the  Pachydennatous  tribe,  so 
called  on  account  of  the  extreme  thiolmesa 
of  the  skin,  and  forther  characterized  by 
the  toes  being  entirely  enveloped  in  in* 
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flexible  hoofs,  and  hj  the  want  of  rumi- 
nating stomachs.  The  name  under  which 
it  is  usually  described  by  naturalists  is 
that  of  the  Tapir,  but  the  appellation 
which  we  have  given  is  the  one  used  in 
South  America.  There  are  only  two 
species  yet  known,  one  of  which  was 
lately  discovered  by  M.  Roulin.  In  color 
it  is  a  veiy  deep  brown,  and  it  sometimes 
has  a  stripe  of  black  (m  both  sides  of  the 
shoulder,  like  a  mule.  The  mane  is  about 
six  inches  long  in  the  adult,  and  is  stiff 
like  the  bristles  of  the  hoff .  It  is  covered 
with  hair,  but  so  thin  and  close  that  it  is 
hardly  distinguishable  at  a  short  distance. 
Its  stren^h  exceeds  that  of  any  known 
animal  of  its  sise,  but  it  is  hannless  and 
inoffensive  until  attacked.  It  produces 
but  one  young  one  at  a  birth. 

Mr.  Bennet  represents  the  Anta  as 
ran^ng  from  the  Isthmus  of  Darien  to  the 
Straits  of  Magellan.  In  this,  however,  we 
think  he  must  be  mistaken,  for  it  is  not 
found  on  the  extensive  plains  or  pampaa 
to  the  southward  of  Paraguay  and  Tucu- 


The  plains  of  Paraguay,  as  well  as  those 
of  Buenos- Aires,  contain  immense  num- 
bers of  OXEN,  HOEBKs,  and  uuuBS.  Even 
now,  after  forty  years  of  continual  war  in 
the  latter  provmce,  many  persons  possess 
herds  contaimng  thousands  of  them^  The 
oxen  are  larger  than  ours,  equal  in  height, 
but  surpassing  them  in  girth.  The  trade 
in  hides,  if  ever  opened  to  the  world,  must 
prove  ver^prc^table.  They  average  now, 
according  to  site,  from  twenty-five  to  fifty 
cents  apiece.  Ox-hides  are  employed  by 
the  Parag^yans  in  making  ropes,  building 
fences  and  houses,  making  casks  for  the 
tea  of  Paraguay,  (or  yerba  mate,)  tobacco, 
sugar,  flour,  and  many  other  things.  We 
can  recommend  the  hide  hammock,  most 
onrionsly  made  of  the  thinnest  strips  of 
raw-hide,  as  the  most  luxurious  bed  for  a 
hot  climate  in  the  known  world.  Hoaaxs 
are  valued  according  to  their  color,  but 
more  particularly  according  to  their  paces. 
Though,  of  course,  not  equal  ^to  our 
thorough-bred  horses,  we  should  say  the 
breed  of  horses  in  Paraguay  was  far  su- 
perior to  the  average  of  our  own.  The 
■tory  of  the  historian  Robertson,  that  the 
horses  of  America  have  small  bodies  and 
no  spirit,  and  that  they  are  mere  dwar& 
and  spectres  in  comparison  with  those  of 


Eurone,  b  long  since  exploded.  Horses 
are  aeemed  fit  for  labor  in  Paraguay  at 
thirty-five  years  of  age ;  for,  owing  to  the 
fpreat  number  of  them,  they  are  never  in- 
jured nor  their  lives  shortened  bv  hard 
work  as  with  us. '  It  is  considered  a  dis- 
grace to  use  a  mare,  or  to  cut  your  horse's 
taiL  In  these  respects  civilization  might 
learn  a  little  decency  and  humanity  from 
the  South  Americans. 

The  MULBs  are  larger  than  any  that  we 
know  of,  and  of  equu  endurance.  They 
are  at  present  of  more  value  than  horses, 
and  the  time  has  been  when  Paraguay 
annually  sent  eighty  thousand  of  uiem 
into  Peru,  where  they  were  sold  for  from 
ten  to  fourteen  dollars  apiece. 

A  sufficient  number  of  the  Fi^NiE  are 
found  in  this  region,  but  happily  they  are 
all  of  such  a  diminutive  size,  when  com- 
pared with  their  more  ferocious  brethren 
of  Asia  and  Africa,  as  to  be  little  danger- 
ous to  man.  The  PuBiA,  or  South  Amsbicax 
Lion,  is  found  but  seldcHn  in  Paraguay, 
though  it  is  known  to  be  an  inhabitant  of 
all  parts  of  the  continent,  south  of  Canada, 
It  IS  probably  attracted  to  the  pampas  of 
Buenos- Aires  by  the' greater  number  of 
cattle  there.  The  Black  Puma,  {Feii$ 
nigraj  Griff.)  is  very  ferocious,  but  scarce 
in  Paraguay^  Its  skin  is  very  valuable 
on  account  of  its  beautiful  black  color.  It 
is  about  two  feet  ten  inches  long,  exclud- 
ing the  tail,  which  is  about  thirteen  inches 
more.  The  YAouABUNni  of  Azara  is  a 
native  here  also,  and  is  found  more  fre- 
quently than  any  other  of  the  Felinse.  It 
is  an  inhabitant  of  the  deep  recesses  of  the 
forest,  and  climbs  trees  to  prey  upon  birds 
and  monkeys,  never  attacking  the  larger 
qiiadrupeds  unless  when  pressed  by  hun- 
ger. Its  color  is  a  deep  gray,  which  is 
produced  by  each  hair  being  ringed  alter- 
nately by  black  and  white.  It  is  seldom 
seen  more  than  four  feet  in  length,  includ- 
ing the  tail.  The  Etra  of  Azara  is  of  a 
reddish  brown,  the  length  of  the  body 
being  about  twenty  inches,  and  that  of  the 
tail  eleven  inches.  It  much  resembles  a 
little  Puma. 

The  Jaouar,  or  Ambbigan  Panthsb» 
next  to  the  Tiger,  is  one  of  the  strongest 
and  most  powerful  of  the  Felinse.  In  the 
spotted  markings  of  its  skin  it  rivals  in 
beauty  those  of  the  species  inhabiting  the 
old  world,  and  apparently  fills  the  same 
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station  in  animal  life.  Two  or  tlnee  spe- 
cies of  this  animal  are  supposed  to  ejdsttn 
Famgaaj,  the  distincticn  being  founded 
on  uie  different  markings  of  the  skin. 
Bat  if  we  adopt  the  claeeification  of  Cu- 
Tier,  we  may  confidently  assert  that  there 
are  four  species  there  of  equal-  sise  and 
strength.  These  animals  have  been  known 
to  climb  the  smooth  trunk  of  a  tree  forty 
or  fifty  feet  in  height,  without  branches. 
They  are,  when  full-grown,  seven  feet  long, 
the  height  at  the  shoulders  being  two  feet 
two  inches.  The  Jaguar  commits  great 
haroc  among  the  hertfs  of  horses,  ana  the 
swiftness  of  the  courser  is  imavailing  be- 
fore one  of  these  relentless  foes.  Oxen, 
sheep,  mules,  and  asses,  also  form  their 
hYOiite  prey,  and  the  depredations  com- 
mitted are  sometimes  very  extensive. 
Humboldt  says  that  their  numbers  are  so 
prodigious  that  four  thousand  were  killed 
yearly  in  the  Spanish  colonies,  and  two 
thousand  skins  exported  annually  from 
Buenos- Aires.  They  are  taken  by  the 
lasso  and  the  balls,  (ias  bola$,)  The  lat- 
ter weapon  is  one  not  commonly  known. 
it  is  composed  of  three  leather  thongs, 
the  end  of  each  containing  a  round  stone, 
bound  in  leather.  One  of  these  stones  is 
smaller  than  the  other  two,  and  is  intended 
to  be  held  in  the  hand  whilst  swinging  the 
weapon  for  its  flight.  A  rotary  motion  is 
given  to  it,  imtil  each  th<nig  presents  an 
extended  appearance  like  a  pole.  Then, 
being  thrown  with  great  violence  against 
the  object  of  attack,  it  entwines  itself 
around  the  legs  of  the  victim,  closing  with 
such  force  as  often  to  break  them,  but  sel- 
dom fiiiling  to  entancle  the  animal  to  such 
a  degree  as  to  preclude  all  possibility  of 
escape.  We  have  often  seen  both  the 
ksso  and  the  balls  thrown  at  the  distance 
of  forty  yards,  with  unerring  accuracy. 
This  animal,  like  many  of  his  land  in  South 
America,  is  in  no  wise  partioidar  about  the 
selection  of  his  food.  We  are  informed 
by  Humboldt  that  monkeys,  turtles,  fish, 
and  e^ga,  are  included  by  his  omnivorous 
appetite.  The  turtles  are  as  expertly 
taken  from  out  their  shell  by  his  claws,  as 
if  it  had  been  done  by  the  art  of  man. 
He  is  also  a  successful  fisher,  and  an  ex- 
cellent swimmer.  In  this  recreation,  the 
animal  spouts  white  froth  from  its  mouth, 
which,  floating  on  the  surface  of  the  stream, 
is  eagerly  soi^t  for  by  the  hungry,  fishesi 


and  they  are  as  eagerly  tossed  to  the  diore 
by  his  claws.  The  exceeding  beauty  and 
usefulness  of  the  skin  causes  these  Miimals 
to  be  sought  after  with  great  success,  and 
their  numbers  have  decreased  greatly  in 
consequence. 

The  OuzA,  the  FeHsJuncia  of  Lhmseus,  is 
a  species  of  the  Felinse  but  little  known, 
and  is  a  native  of  Paraguay.  In  the  same 
category  we  are  compelled  to  place  the 
Chate,  or  Felis  mitis  of  Cuvier.  They  are 
both  smaller  than  the  Jaguar,  but  equally 
graceful  and  beautiful,  possessing  all  the 
general  characteristics  of  the  diurnal  cats. 

The  OoBLOTs,  considered  as  forming  a 
subordinate  group  in  the  cpreat  family  of 
the  Felines,  are  of  the  middle  sise  be- 
tween the  lai^er  and  smaller  cats,  and  are 
of  more  slender  and  elegant  proportions. 
They  all  belong  to  the  New  World,  and 
number  four  varieties,  all  of  which  are 
found  in  Paragi^y.  They  are  the  Ocklot, 
or  Felis  pardulis,  Linked  Ooblot,  or  Felis 
Catenata,  the  Loko-tailed  Ocblot,  or 
Felis  m^crourus,  and  the  Maroat,  or  Felis 
tigrina. 

Of  animals  of  the  Shskp  and  Goat 
kmd,  Paraguay  possesses  her  full  variety. 
We  regret,  however,  that  we  are  unable  to 
classify  some  of  them  according  to  any  re- 
ceived system.  For  oftentimes  it  is  im- 
possible to  tell,  from  our  slight  knowledge 
of  them,  whether  they  belong  to  the 
Sheep,  Qoat,  or  Deer  kind,  since  they 
possess  some  characteristics  nearly  re- 
sembling all  of  these,  while,  in  ^ther  re- 
spects, they  are  seemingly  utterly  distinct. 
Hence  it  is  impossible  to  determine  with 
precision  to  which  class  they  belong,  ^e 
tame  sheep  and  goats  differ  in  no  respect 
from  those  known  so  well  among  ourselves, 
save  that  the  former  produce  a  much 
coarser  kind  of  wool,*whicb  has  become 
an  iimportant  article  of  export  from  many 
psuts  of  South  America  to  this  country. 
Of  this  wool  our  manufacturers  make 
blankets,  carpets,  and  other  articles.  We 
have  no  date  concerning  the  introduction 
of  the  parent  stock  .<^  these  sheep,  but 
must  naturally  presume  that  they  have 
descended  from  the  Spanish  merino,  which 
is  so  celebrated  for  its*  fine  wool.  We 
suppose,  therefore,  that  either  from  a 
want  of  care  in  the  breeding,  or  the  differ- 
ence of  climate,  or  both,  the  fleece  has 
Uius  deteriorated.   Great  quantities  of  this 
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wool  oui  be  had  in  Pajraguay  for  two  eeats 
per  pound ;  but  now«  detained  within  its 
own  oountij  by  the  tyranny  of  Gen.  Ro- 
sas, there  is  no  demand  for  it,  and  con- 
sequently no  eneouragement  for  its  pro- 
duction. 

We  are  inclined  to  differ  somewhat  from 
all  authora  who  have  written  upcHi  those 
varieties  of  the  Sheep  called  Peruvian. 
Some  able  papers  recently  appeared  in 
the  **  American  Agriculturist "  upon  the 
AlpacUt  imbodying  more  or  less  all  the  in- 
formation of  this  genus  hitherto  obtained 
by  naturalists.  The  author  of  these  pa- 
pers is  "  led  to  believe  that  there  are  at 
least  three  kinds  of  Peruvian  Sheep, 
namely,  the  Guanago,  or  Llama,  the  Paco, 
or  A^aca,  and  the  Vicuna ;  which  agrees 
with  the  classification  of  Baron  Cuvier, 
who  regards  the  Alpaca  as  a  mere  variety 
<^  the  Llama,  and  who  considers  the  Vi- 
cuna as  the  only  animal  of  the  group  that 
deserves  to  be  specially  distinguished  from 
the  latter."  Though  these  animals,  strict- 
ly speaking,  are  natives  of  the  more  un- 
mediate  regions  of  the  Andes,  yet  they 
have  been  known  in  Paraguay  since  its 
earliest  settlement.  But  two  oUier  species 
must  be  added  to  them,  viz.,  the  Maoo- 
icoRO  and  Taruga,  which,  though  appa- 
rently belcHigiDg  to  the  same  family,  do 
not  seem  as  yet  to  have  been  noticed  by 
naturalists.  Though,  doubtless.  Baron 
Cuvier  satisfied  himself  that  the  Vicuna, 
Alpaca,  and  Llama  were  but  varieties  of 
the  same  species,  we  are  inclined  to  think 
that  he  was  influenced  in  this  decision  by 
the  fact,  that  the  natives  applied  the  name 
of  Llama,  or  Sheep,  to  them  all,  as  well 
as  by  the  further  circumstance  that  all 
these  animals  produce  hybrids,  which  of 
course  must  introduce  a  large  number  of 
intermediate  varietMs.  So,  among  our- 
selves, we  have  many  kinds  of  sheep,  of 
which  the  original  stock,  at  this  day,  is 
utterly  undistinguishable.  But  we  know 
that  sheep  have  been  found  alike  in  the 
African  desert,  and  on  the  plains  of  Sibe- 
ria, in  Iceland*  and  in  P.ersia,  which,  though 
in  one  sense  varieties  of  the  same  species, 
in  another  were  independent  species,  hav- 

a alike  an  independent  oricin.  Such  we 
I  to  be  the  case  with  those  <^  Peru, 
and  consequently  we  may  enumerate  six 
different  species,  the  Huanaoho,  Llama, 
ViouiTA,  rAoOy  Macomobo,  and  Tabuoa. 


It  is  to  be  observed  here,  that  Faeo  is  the 
native  name  which  both  Linnaeus  and  Cu- 
vier have  taken  the  liberty  to  alter  into 
Alpaca.  These  ^animals  are  known  to  be 
of  a  larger  size  upon  the  hilly  parts  <rf 
Paraguay,  than  upon  the  Andes.  This 
fact  should  be  interesting  to  our  agricultu* 
rists,  as  we  are  aware  that  endeavors  are 
now  making  to  introduce  them  into  our 
country.  The  hybrid  race  does  not  pro- 
create, but  is  a  far  more  beautiful  animal 
than  either  parent,  and  produces  a  fin^ 
and  heavier  fleece.  Experiments  hitherto, 
however,  have  not  demonstrated  the  bene- 
fit of  breeding  them,  aa  they  have  lived  in 
northern  latitudes  but  a  short  time.  The 
most  certain  return  is  to  be  found  in  the 
wool  of  the  Vicuna,  because  the  fleece  m 
the  finest  and  heaviest  of  any  species  of 
the  sheep.  The  garments  produced  from 
it  bear  a  silky  appearance,  and  excel  all 
others  of  the  known  world  in  beauty,  com- 
fort, and  durability. 

Among  the  rummating  animals  of  Par- 
aguay, the  Dbsb  family  deserve  an  impor- 
tant place.  The  Guazapita,  Guazupuco 
Dbbb,  and  the  GuAzun  Dexb,  are  the 
three  only  species  with  which  naturalists 
are  as  yet  acquainted.  They  were  first 
classified  by  Azara,  since  wluch  time  no 
further  discoveries  have  been  made  con- 
cerning them.  The  Guazuti  Deer  group 
contains  several  other  species,  which  ar^ 
still  in  such  obscurity  as  to  render  it  un- 
certain wheth.er  they  will  rank  as  different 
animals,  or  only  as  varieties  or  different 
states  of  the  same,  according  to  the  influ- 
ence oi  the  season  or  the  color  of  their 
hair.  The  Subulo  is  another  variety  of 
the  Deer  family.  Another  species  men- 
tioned by  Azara,  and  entering  into  this  di- 
vision, is  the  Gcazu-biba,  the  Bira-roe  of 
Major  SmUh,  and  the  cerous  nemorivagus 
of  lAchetensitin,  These  Deer  are  exceed- 
ingly fleet,  and  do  not  yield  the  palm  of 
b^uty  to  any  known  species  or  variety  in 
the  world.  They  are  very  plentiful  in  all 
parts  of  Paraguay^ 

Four  different  species  of  Wild  Boabs 
aboimd  in  the  woods  of  this  country,  two 
of  which  contain  upon  the  back  a  spongy 
glandular  protuberance,  filled  with  a  white 
Squid  like  milk,  and  scented  like  musk. 
These  are  the  Collabbp  and  WBrrE-uppB& 
Pbooabv,  two  distinct  species.  It  does 
not  appear  for  what  purpose  this  liquid  is 
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thus  secreted.  It  is  exceedingly  offiensiye 
to  most  persOBS,  and  it  is  necessary  to  cut 
off  the  ^sh  containing  it,  immediately  af- 
ter death,  to  prerent  the  contamination  of 
the  remainder  of  the  carcass.  D'Azara, 
however,  had  an  nnaccountable  partiality 
for  it,  and  rates  Buffon  for  calling  its  odor 
nnsavory.  We  cannot  agree  with  him. 
Of  the  peculiarities  of  the  two  other  spe- 
cies we  are  ignorant.  The  Peccary  is 
foimd  in  great  numbers,  and  is  esteemed 
good  eating. 

Foxxs  of  three  yarieties  are  foond  in 
Paraguay,  which  do  not  differ  materially  in 
their  color  from  our  red,  gray,  and  black 
species  ;  and,  what  is  more  extraordinary 
BtQl,  they  manifest  a  strong  partiality  for 
''good  fat  capon !"  *  Among  the  blesnngi 
of  this  country  of  Paraguay,  may  also  be 
enumerated  one  which  is  common  to  all 
parts  of  this  continent,  tIs.,  a  plentiful  sup- 
ply of  the  weasel  kind,  in  the  most  foetid 
of  their  representatives,  the  Skunk  !    Do- 
brizhoffer  says,  this  animal  is  called  Zorri- 
no  by  the  Spaniards.     He  was  so  unfortu- 
nate as  to  experience,  in  his  own  person, 
the  operation  of  its  powers  ;  and  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  if  Theophrastus,  Para- 
celsus, and  all  the  other  chemists,  had 
conspired  together,  with  all  their  fomaces 
and  skill  in  alchemy,  they  never  could 
have  composed  a  smell  more  intolerable 
than  that  which  the  Skunk  exhales  by  na- 
ture.    Spirit  of  hartshorn,   or  any  more 
powerful  odor,  if  there  be  such,  might  be 
called  aromatic  scents,  frankincense,  balm 
of  Gilead,  yea,  the  most  fragrant  roses  and 
carnations,  by  him  that  has  once  smelt  the 
Siomk !    We  are  much  amaeed  at  the  as- 
sertion of  Goldsmith,  that  many  planters 
among  the  Americans  keep  this  animal 
tamed  about  their  premises.     Such  an  evi- 
dent absurdity  haitUy  needs  contradiction. 
We  may  next  mention  thq  Btscaoha,  which 
appears  to  be  a  kind  of  Ferret.    They  are 
extremely  numerous,  feeding  upon  rabbits, 
which  overrun  the  whole  country,   and 
comprise  some  fifty  varieties,  of  different 
color  and  markings. 

We  can  safely  say  that  to  investigate 
the  different  species  and  varieties  of  the 
MoNKEV  niBx,  which  exist  in  South 
America,  would  require,  in  the  present 
state  <^  the  country,  the  period  of  many 
fives,  if  not  the  lives  themselves.  The 
rab-flEunfly  PkUyrMm  of   Oecjfrojf,  con- 


tains already  eight  diffsreat  species,  compris- 
ing sixty-five  varieties,  all  of  which  belong  to 
tropical  South  America.  These  fill  the 
woods  with  their  discordant  chatterings, 
until  the  unfortunate  traveller,  if  he  un» 
luckily  possesses  an  ear  for  harmony,  be- 
comes distracted  with  the  noise.  Only  the 
northern  part  of  Paraguay  is  afflicted  with 
these  pests,  and  this  portion  also  fares  less 
hardly  than  nearly  all  parts  of  Brazil. 
Many  varieties  of  these  monkeys  are  found 
within  small  ranges  of  three  or  four  de- 
grees of  latitude,  and  seem  to  be  restrained 
within  bounds  by  rivers  of  any  magnitude. 
In  the  thickly  inhabited  districts,  we  know 
of  only  three  or  four  of  the  more  harmless 
kinds. 

But  there  is  one  species  which  de- 
serves especial  mention,  called  Diablos 
DEL  MoNTK,  or  dcvih  of  the  mauntainy  and 
may  be  considered  as  the  Ourang-outang 
of  America.  They  are  very  hairy,  and  in 
walking,  preserve  the  upright  posture. 
Their  footsteps  are  like  those  of  a  boy 
fourteen  years  old.  They  possess  strength 
sufficient  when  attacked  to  tear  a  man  in 
pieces,  and  shotdd  one  be  espied  by  them 
m  the  woods,  he  is  sure  to  be  compelled  to 
stand  on  his  defence.  Moreover,  they  have 
the  power  of  uttering  a  sound  imitating  the 
human  voice  in  distress.  Fortunately  this 
inonster  inhabits  only  the  deepest  recesses 
of  the  forest,  and  is  seen  but  seldom.  One 
species  of  the  Sloth,  called  At,  is  fre- 
quent here.  It  has  a  tail,  and  three  claws 
upon  each  foot,  which  are  bent  backwards : 
its  appearance  is  ridiculous  and  disagreea- 
ble in  eveiy  point  of  view. 

Of  the  few  Rodent  animals  that  attain 
to  any  size  in  Paraguay,  we  may  mention 
the  Pacas,  and  several  varieties  of  the 
Agoutis.  These  animals  are  most  highly 
esteemed  for  the  table,  and  might  be  use- 
fully introduced  into  our  rabmt  warrens. 
CoATis  also,  of  several  species,  are  found 
here :  the  most  commcm  is  the  iVo^sa 
Nariea,  (F.  Guv.)  or  Brown  Coati.  Nat- 
uralists mention  but  one  species  of  squir- 
rel as  inhabiting  this  country,  which  M. 
Buffon  calls  the  CoquaKn.  It  is  remarka- 
ble for  the  grace  of  its  movements,  and  the 
beauty  of  its  cohnrs.  -It  has,  however, 
many  companions  of  different  varieties 
which  are  not  yet  described. 

The  AitMAniLLO,  or  Tatu,  is  found  in 
great  numhras  in  all  the  pampas  of  South 
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America.  We  hsve  frequently  oaught 
them,  and  onr  next  meal  was  always  rel- 
ished as  a  feast  Another  singalar  crea- 
ture is  the  Tamandua,  or  Ant-batkb, 
which  destroys  countless  millions  of  his 
favorite  prey.  But  this  animal  is  fiustidi- 
ous  in  his  tastes,  and  confines  himself  to 
the  ants  and  eggs  of  a  particular  species, 
known  among  the  Quaranis  by  the  name 
of  Cupis.  A  small  fissure  serves  him  for  a 
mouth,  from  whence  he  protrudes  a  tongue 
of  twenty-fiye  inches  in  length,  and  more 
slender  than  a  goose-quill.  He  dips  this 
tongue,  coated  with  a  strong  glutinous  sub- 
stance, into  an  ant-hill,  and  when  covered 
with  his  prey,  he  draws  it  back  into  his 
mouth,  and  swallows  them  instantly.  But 
the  strangest  peculiarity  of  this  animal, 
consists  in  the  singular  mode  and  the  great 
rapidity  by  which  he  ejects  from  his  mouth 
whatever  particles  of  dirt  may  have  ad- 
hered to  his  tongue,  reserving  only  the  ants 
for  food. 

The  catalogue  of  amphibious  animals  in 
Paraguay  its  very  extensive,  and  many  be- 
longing to  it  are  entirely  unknown  to  the 
writers  of  Natural  History.  Among  the 
more  familiar  are  Aluoators,  or  Cat- 
mans,  of  two  kinds,  the  red  and  the  black ; 
also,  the  Capibara,  or  watkr-hoo  ;  Or- 
TBRS  in  great  abundance  ;  Sbals  ;  Iquanos, 
LoABDS,  besides  frogs  and  toads  of  numer- 
ous varieties  and  variously  developed  mu- 
sical talents.  Then  we  have,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  natives,  the  Aguaba,  or  wa- 

TER-DOOS;     YaOUABO,    or    WATBB-TIOBRS  ; 

and  BiVEB- WOLVES,  to  which  we  add  the 
Ab.  The  name  of  this  dreadful  beast  sig- 
mfies  clothing  hi  the  Guarani  language, 
for  the  Guaranis  formeriy  wove  garments 
from  its  wool.  It  resembles  the  mastiff  in 
size,  possesses  angular  ferocity,  and  equal 
swiftness,  but  no  Udl.  Nor  does  it  hesitate 
to  attack  man  wherever  he  is  encountered. 
Fortunately  this  beast  is  very  scarce,  and 
of  late  years  has  been  rarely  seen.  The 
Water»dog»  have  the  ears  of  an  ass,  with 
the  head  of  a  dog,  and  are  of  a  timid  and 
cowardly  disposition,  fleeing  from  mankind 
with  instinctive  dread.  They  roar  with  a 
loud  voice  at  niffht,  and  are  valued  only 
for  their  extremefy  soft  fur.  The  Waier- 
tiger  is  larger  than  the  latter,  and  commits 
mat  depredations  upon  horses  and  cattle, 
by  seiang  and  speedily  disembowelling 
them  as  they  ai^  swimming  across  the  riv-  | 


ers.  The  Bieer^^oahet  include  two  varie- 
ties, a  lareer  and  a  smaller.  They  are 
valuable  omy  for  their  fiur.  The  Seal$  aie 
scarce,  and  probably  have  found  their  way 
up  the  river  Parana  frooi  the  mouth  of 
the  La  Plata,  where  they  are  taken  in  great 
numbers. 

Among  some  one  of  these  unknown  ani- 
mab,  we  would  be  inclined  to  place,  if  we 
could,  the  Manati.    But  this  extraordinary 
creature  stands  alone.    It  is  shaped  some- 
what like  a  seal  in  the  head  and  body,  hav- 
ing short  and  webbed  fore-feet,  or  hands,  but 
armed  with  four  claws  only.    Its  hinder 
parts  are  precisely  those  of  a  fish,  and  it 
wants  even  the  vestiges  of  the  Ixmes  which 
form  the  1^  and  feet  in  other  amphibious 
animals.     The  largest  of  these  are  about 
twenty-six  feet  in  length.      The  female 
brings  forth  but  one  at  a  time,  and  hec 
breasts  are  placed  like  those  of  a  woman* 
They  have  no  teeth,  nor  voice,  nof  cry. 
Their  internal  conformati<«  resembles  very 
closely  that  of  the  horse,  and  they  are  en- 
tirely herbivorous.     The  fat  of  this  animal 
has  a  fine  smell  and  taste,  and  is  much  es- 
teemed as  an  article  of  food.     It  is  chiefly 
found  in  the  large  rivers  of  South  America^ 
often  two  thousand  miles  from  the  ocean ; 
and  may  possibly  be  identical  with  the 
Cow-fish  mentioned  by  Edwards,  in  the 
Voyage  up  the  Amacon. 

Having  imperfectly  accomplished  this 
part  of  our  work,  let  us  betake  ourselves 
to  the  more  attractive  and  extensive,  but 
still  more  unexplored  department  of  Orni- 
thology. As  our  design  is  simplv  to  draw 
attention  to  that  portion  of  the  world 
which  our  subject  comprises,  in  so  far  as 
we  are  able  to  delineate  its  surpassing 
beauty  and  spontaneous  wealth,  we  must 
be  excused  for  reiterating  the  assurance 
that  we  make  no  pretension  to  indite  a 
scientific  paper.  We  have  already  said  that 
we  shall  be  amply  repaid  if  we  succeed 
in  displaying  but  a  small  portion  of  the 
exuberance  which  awaits  tne  seal  of  the 
natural  philosopher  in  that  glorious  re- 
gion. As  far  as  seemed  proper  in  our 
casual  mention  of  the  different  animals 
already  alluded  to,  we  have  hitherto,  how- 
ever, followed  the  comprehensive  and 
simple  classification  of  Goldsmith^  as  taken 
from  linnaeus  and  Buffim,  and  this  we 
shall  continue  to  do  in  our  enumeration  of 
the  BnuMS  or  Pmiaovat, 
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The  Nando,  or  American  Ostrich,  is 
foimd  in  great  numbers  in  the  pampas  of 
Soath  America.  It  is  the  largest  bird  in 
the  world,  with  the  single  exception  of  its 
prototype  of  the  African  continent.  It 
closely  resembles  the  Ostrich,  but  its 
plumage  is  less  exuberant  and  valuable, 
and  it  has  one  toe  less,  leaving  but  two  on 
each  foot. 

The  Rapacious  Kind  is  well  repre- 
sented in  this  region  of  country  by  the 
CoKDOB  YuLTURB,  (rare;)  the  Bearded- 
VuixuRE ;  the  Brazilian  Yulture  ;  and 
the  Kino  Yulture  ;  the  Bald  Eagle  ; 
Caracara  K&glb  ;  Yulturine  Caracara 
R^OLB  ;  TuREET  BuzzARD  ;  Common  or 
Wakdbrino  Faloon  ;  Ears,  Falco  Missis- 
npjdensU  of  Wilson ;  White-tailed  Hawk, 
P.  dispar.  Temm. ;  Swallow-tailed  Hawk, 
F.  fiorcfUus,  Audubon ;  Hen-harrier,  F. 
uHyhta$UM,  Wilson  ;  and  the  Burrow- 
ing, Great-horned,  Lono-bared,  Short- 
B4BED,  and  WHrrs  or  Barn  Owls.  These 
birds,  with  the  exception  of  the  Owls,  are 
of  the  greatest  use  in  these  countries. 
Otherwise,  from  the  immense  number  of 
oxen  that  are  annually  killed,  the  atmo- 
sphere would  become  tainted  by  the  carrion 
on  the  earth.  From  the  luxurious  repasts 
ever  ready  for  them,  they  are  found  in 
vast  numbers,  and  are  so  easily  approached, 
that  we  have  frequently  shot  specimens  of 
them  with  our  holster  pistols.  We  may 
add  that  great  quantities  of  crows  and 
hawks  of  many  varieties  are  found  in 
Paraguay,  which  we  are  unable  to  name 
or  classify.  One  variety  of  the  former  is 
apparently  in  close  affinity  to  the  vulture, 
bemg  quite  black  and  having  no  feathers 
on  the  head  or  neck.  When  feediaff  upon 
a  carcass  they  seize  the  intestines  and  carry 
them  through  the  air  like  a  lon^  rope,  for 
a  considerable  distance.  Similar  to  the 
vulture,  too,  they  acknowledge  a  king, 
who  is  clothed  with  extremely  white 
feathers,  and  flies  accompanied  by  other 
crows,  as  by  satellites.  He  always  takes 
his  quttutum  tufficit  of  food  alone,  the  re- 
mainder of  the  flock  standing  around  with 
forbearance,  and  at  a  respectful  distance. 
His  alar  extent  concurs  with  his  color  to 
make  him  quite  conspicuous,  being  of 
about  thirty-five  inches. 

In  our  consideration  of  the  Pie  Kind,  it 
is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  limits  of  this 
sketch  will  permit  us  to  touch  upon  the 
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one-twentieth  part  of  its  varieties  that  are 
to  be  found  in  Paraguay.  In  this  class 
naturalists  have  placed  a  much  greater 
variety  of  birds  than  any  other  famUy  con- 
tains, and  though  they  have  some  few 
qualities  in  common,  in  many  others  they 
are  more  or  less  widely  dissimilar.  It  is 
a  well-established  opinion,  for  instance, 
that  strict  connubial  fidelity  is  one  of  their 
virtues,  and  that,  though  living  in  harmony 
with  each  other,  every  species  is  true  to 
its  kind,  and  transmits  an  impoUuted  race 
to  its  posterity.  To  this  rule,  however, 
we  thmk  there  are  many  exceptions 
among  the  extensive  tribe  of  Parrots,  and 
perhaps  one  or  two  others.  We  placed 
the  Crow  of  Paraguay  and  its  affinities 
among  the  rapacious  birds,  because  there 
it  decidedly  prefers  all  kinds  of  carrion, 
and  is  not  omnivorous.  Having  had  for 
so  many  centuries  a  sufficiency  of  that 
kind  of  food,  its  nature  has  probably  un- 
dergone a  corresponding  change.  Among 
those  birds  most  common  to  our  own 
country,  and  which  are  alike  found  in  all 
parts  of  South  America  during  our  winter, 
we  may  mention  the  Orioles,  chief  singers 
of  the  forest ;  the  Black-birds,  which  are 
polygamous ;  the  Kino-birds  ;  the  Fly- 
catchers, with  all  their  varieties ;  together 
with  the  Indioo-bird  and  the  Mocking- 
BIRD,  Surdua  Polygioitus  of  Wilson.  This 
unrivalled  singer  makes  the  perennial  for- 
ests vocal  with  his  strains  of  powerful 
melody,  learned  from  other  birds  in  other 
climes.  Nevertheless,  the  birds  of  Para- 
guav  are  much  more  musical  than  is  gen- 
erally allowed  to  be  the  case  in  tropical 
climes.  By  far  the  majority  of  our  birds 
spend  nearly  half  the  year  either  in  Mexico 
or  South  America,  compelled  to  this  counie 
from  the  variability  of  our  climate.  But 
then  these  birds  are  silent,  and  seemingly 
occupied  with  the  duty  of  supporting  life. 
They  resort  to  North  America  tobreed 
during  our  summer.  It  is  then,  during 
the  labors  and  the  pleasures  connectea 
with  their  progeny,  when  sin^ng  their 
soilgs  of  love  to  their  mates,  or  tnlling  forth 
some  long  note  of- defiance  to  a  riviu  male, 
that  we  hear  their  delicious  strains.  But 
we  doubt  not  that  many  of  these  birds 
range  not  only  from  Hudson's  Bay  to 
Mexico,  but  from  Hudson's  Bay  to  Cape 
Horn ;  and  there  are  numerous  tribes  of 
them  which  seek  the  high  elevation  aad 
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tempemie  cliinate  of  the  southern  part  of 
Pangnay,  just  without  the  tropic,  and 
there  select  their  mates,  raise  their  off- 
spring, and  delight  the  inhabitants  with 
their  songs.  One  great  cause,  perhaps, 
for  their  abundance  in  this  region,  may  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  Paraguay  affords 
the  first  forests  which  South  America  con- 
tains, north  of  Gape  Horn  and  east  of  the 
Andes,  and  the  pamp€u  cannot  serve  as  a 
bfeeding-place  for  the  Pie  Kind,  who  all 
nestle  in  trees.  The  Indicator,  or  Honet- 
ooiDB,  is  one  of  the  most  useful  among 
tiiem,  for  these  forests  contain  large  quan- 
tities of  honey,  which  it  would  be  difficult 
to  find  without  some  conductor  to  its  vari- 
ous receptacles.  This  is  found  in  the' 
Indicator,  which,  calling  with  *a  shrill  note 
morning  and  niffht,  furnishes  a  certain  clue 
to  the  concealed  treasure. 

We  come  now  to  the  Parrot  and  its  va- 
RtvriBS.  With  the  exception  of  the  Canary, 
this  bird  is  probably  the  best  known 
among  us  of  all  fonngn  birds,  and  is  valued 
■ot  only  for  its  beauty,  but  also  its  power 
of  imitating  to  a  g^reat  degree  the  human 
Tince.  Fortunate  it  is  for  the  ears  of  our 
countrymen,  that  our  forests  do  not  abound 
with  them,  like  those  of  Paraguay.  They 
would  soon  find  that  there  is  one  sort  of 
mufflc  which  has  no  charms.  We  have  of- 
ten thought,  when  travelling  there,  that  if 
Milton  had  ever  been  sunrounded  by  a  cho- 
rus of  Parrots,  alternating  with  an  anti- 
phon  of  monkeys,  he  would  have  been 
tempted  to  introduce  their  horrible  noise 
into  the  description  of*  his  Pandemonium. 

Some  two  hundred  varieties  have  been 
classified,  from  the  proud  and  stormy  Ma- 
caw tribe,  down  through  all  gradations  of 
size  and  color  to  the  smallest  Parakeet, 
scarce  larger  than  a  humming-bird.  They 
are  all  harmoniously  beautifm,  all  discord- 
antly  noisy,  and  more  than  half  the 
known  varieties  make  the  forests  of  Para- 
guay resound  with  a  concert  which,  to  our 
ears,  was  perfectly  abominable.  To  those, 
however,  who  are  fonder  of  regaling  their 
•tomach  than  their  ears,  these  birds  offer  a 
most  delicate  repast,  particularly  whilst 
feeding  upon  the  ripe  guava.  According 
to  father  J  oseph  Labrador,  the  Brazilians 
and  Guaranis  have  a  method  of  producing 
whatever  tints  in  the  feathers  of  these  birds 
they  desire.  They  pull  them  out  by  the 
roots  when  near  the  moulting  season,  and 


rub  the  place  from  which  they  have  been 
plucked,  until  it  grows  red  and  blood  flows 
from  it ;  they  then  press  into  the  socketB 
of  the  old  feathers,  juice  of  any  color  they 
wish,  and  thus  impart  the  desired  hue  to 
the  new  growth.  We  consider  the  Parrot 
tribe  as  decidedly  pdlygamous,  and  conse- 
quently believe  that  their  varieties  are  con- 
stantly increasing,  and  probably  at  the 
present  time  number  many  hundreds. 

Amongst  the  feathered  tribes,  however, 
the  most  interesting  in  its  form,  its  color, 
and  its  habits,  is  the  Dove  or  Piobon. 
Faithful  to  its  mate,  its  affectionate  cares 
and  devotion  share  the  duties  of  incuba^ 
tion,  and  render  domestic  lies  a  pleasure. 
Ten  varieties  are  found  in  Paraguay,  oC 
which  we  know  little  more  than  the  P^v- 
mage.  To  this  class  we  must  add  the  Tou- 
can, a  bird  whose  bill  is  nearly  as  huve  as 
its  whole  body.     The  Toucan  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  birds  in  creation,  and  very 
beautiful.     It  lives  upon  the  same  food  as 
the  Parrot,  and  its  flesh  is  very  delicate 
and  of  superior  flavor  for  the  table.    It 
builds  its  nest  like  a  Woodpecker,  within 
the  hollow  of  a  tree,  making  only  a  hcrfe 
lar^e  enoi^h  for  ingress  and  egress.    Here 
it  Sits  guarding  the  entrance  with  its  greatt 
beak,  and  it  is  a  defence  sufficiently  for^ 
midable  to  keep  off  all  the  attacks  of  birds 
and  serpents,  and  monkeys,  more  mischiev- 
ous than  all.    There  are  many  varieties, 
appearing  at  all  seasons.    The  Red^lrilM 
and  the  Ariel  are  the  largest,  and  are  seen 
in  vast  numbers  throughout  the  forests. 
The  beautiful  family  of  Chatterers  claims 
a  place  here,  as  one  of  those  most  sought 
after  by  naturalists.     For  aught  we  know, 
all  the  varieties  of  the  Brazilian  forest,  and 
some  others  besides,  are  met  with  in  this 
country.     Edwards  mentions  several  spe- 
cies in  the  region  of  the  Amazon  river,  the 
most  remarkable  of  which  is  the  Umbrella 
CuATTERER,  Cephaloptterus  omatuB,  This 
species  is  one  of  the  rarest  and  most  curi- 
ous of  South  American  birds,  and  derives 
its  name  from  a  tall  crest  of  slender  fea- 
thers upon  the  head.    lake  all  Chatterers, 
they  are  fruit-eaters,  and  a  delicacy  for  the 
table.     We  must  pass  over  many  other 
remarkable  birds  which  belong  to  the  Pie 
kind,  as  much  from  want  of  informatioii 
concerning  them,  as  to  allow  of  a  brief 
consideration  of  the  remaining  orders  in 
Ornithology. 
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Paraguay  presents  the  same  marks  of 
unsparing  beneficence  and  bountiful  pro* 
fusion  in  the  Poultry  kind.     This  grani- 
rorous  tribe  makes  no  pretensions  to  any 
cotmubial  attachment  or  fidelity,  and  con- 
tains a  vast  number  of  birds  as  yet  undo* 
mesticated.     Whilst  the  true  originals  of 
some  of  its  domestic  species  are,  through 
the  lapse  of  ages,  entirely  extinct,  our  epi- 
curean entertainments  have  a  wide  range 
in  the  future,  as  yet  almost  unattempted. 
In    addition    to    the    varieties    of   the 
common  cock,  peacock,  turkey  and  guinea 
hen,  very  many  species  of  the  grouse, 
bustard,   quail,   pheasant,  and  some  two 
or  three  of  the  partridge,  abound  in  all 
parts  of  the  Republic.    The  pheasant  is 
not  only  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  birds, 
but  one  of  the  most  easily  tamed ;   and 
it  is  strange  that  with  the  knowledge  of 
thb  fact,  our  poultry  yards  are  not  stocked 
with  them.     Frank  Forrester,  (Mr.  H.  W. 
Herbert,)  in  his  able  sporting  papers,  posi- 
tively says,  that  there  is  not  a  single  variety 
of  the  pheasant  in  America.     Mr.  Herbert 
is  inistaken.     He  may  answer  for  North 
America,  and  for  aught  we  know,  some 
ports  of  South  America,  but  he  has  never 
been  in  Paraguay.     Natural  History  hith- 
erto has  drawn  far  larger  resources  in  spe- 
cimens and  various  species  of  this  bird 
from  the  Eastern  world  than  from  our 
honisphere;  and  though  Asia  probably 
contains  a  much  greater  variety,  America 
win  yet  add  another  store  to  the  family. 
Ilie  Trumpbter  is  most  abundant  from  the 
Amason  to  the  La  Plata,  and  is  character- 
ized by  the  wonderful  noise  which  it  makes, 
and  from  which  it  was  named.    It  is  easily 
familiarized,  and  its  attachment  is  strong. 

Of  birds  of  the  Sparrow  kind  we  have 
but  little  to  say.  Chiefly  distinguished 
for  their  song,  the  large  majority  of  them 
are  occupants  of  the  temperate  zones.  The 
presumption  is,  also,  that  possessing  but 
little  fit&Uty,  promiscuous  intercourse  con- 
tinually increases  the  varieties.  The  latter 
remark  may,  in  a  great  measure,  apply  to 
the  extendcMl  tribe  of  Humming-birds,  which 
deserve  a  more  extended  notice,  and  to 
which  man  has  been  unable  to  place  any 
bounds.  These  lovely  and  delicate  beings 
have  ever  excited  the  admiration  of  their 
discoverers,  and,  indeed,  of  every  one  who 
has  observed  them,  either  revelling  in  their 
native  glades,  or,  shorn  of  their  chief  beau- 


ties, eternally  at  rest,  in  the  artificial  dis- 
play of  our  museums.     Sir  Wm.  Jardine 
mentions  the  historical  fact,  that  the  Mexi- 
cans used  their  feathers  for  superb  mantles 
in  the  time  of  Montezuma.     The  Indian 
could  appreciate  their  loveliness,  delight- 
ing to  adorn  his  bride  with  gems  and  jew- 
elry plucked  from  the  starry  frontlets  of 
these  beauteous  forms.  Every  epithet  which 
the  ingenuity  of  langua^  could  invent,  has 
been  employed  to  depict  the  richness  of 
their  coloring :  the  lustre  of  the  topaz,  of 
the  emerald  and  the  ruby,  has  been  com- 
pared with  them,  and  applied  in  their 
names.     ''  The   hue  of  roses  steeped  in 
liquid  fire,''  and  even  the  "Cheveux  de 
I'astre  du  jour"  of  the  imaginative  Bufibn, 
fall  short  of  their  versatile  tints.    These 
birds  belong  exclusively  to  the  New  World, 
and  almost  entirely  to  its  tropical  portion. 
In  the  wild  and  uncultivated  parts  of  the 
latter,  they  inhabit  those  forests  of  mag- 
nificent trees,  overhung  with  Lianas  and 
the  superb  tribe  of  Bignonaceas,  the  huge 
trunks  clothed  with  a  rich  drapery  of  para- 
sites, whose  blossoms  only  yield  in  beauty 
to  the  sparkling  tints  of  their  airy  tenants. 
The  enthusiastic  Audubon  calls  the  only 
species  of  the  Humming-bird  that  b  found 
with  us,    ''the  glittering  fragment  of  a 
rainbow."     From  the  IVochilua  gig  as,  a 
bird  about  eight  inches  in  length,  to  the 
T,  Gouldii  or  T,  magnificus,  an  inch  and 
a  half  long,  all  sizes,  tints  and  colors  are 
found,  far  beyond  the  power  of  language 
or  the  painter's  pencil  to  depict.     Descrip- 
tion is  baffled,  and  on  idea  can  only  be 
conveyed  by  likening  them  to  some  famiHar 
object,  such  as  the  bright  and  changing 
hue  of  steel,  and  other  metals,  united  to 
the  splendid  tints  of  precious  stones.     M. 
Lesson's  work  contains  two  hundred  and 
nineteen  plates,  and  an  account  of  nearly 
as  many  varieties  already  discovered.    Yet 
when  we  think  of  the  vast  tropical  expanse 
yet  unknown  to  any  save  the  Lord- of  the 
trackless  forest,  we  may  safely  say,  that 
the  knowledge  of  the  synonyms  and  econ- 
omy of  this  wonderful  tribe  of  birds  is  yet 
almost  in  its  infancy. 

Thus  we  leave  the  land  birds  of  Parti- 
guay,  happy  if  we  shall  succeed  in  drawing 
the  attention  of  naturalists  to  their  beau- 
tiful selves,  and  still  more  beautiful  coun- 
try. In  yet  more  astonishing  profusion 
most  kinds  of  watkr  birds  fiitd  a  rich 
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support  in  the  magnificent  rivers  and  lakes 
of  interior  South  America,  aind,  more  local 
in  their  habits  in  tropical  climes,  than  the 
generality  of  land  birds,  they  are  almost 
totally  unknown  a  few  hundred  miles  from 
the  sea-board.  Among  birds  of  the  Crank 
KIND,  or  WADERS,  Grollatores,  we  can  men- 
tion Sanderlings,  Plover,  ten  varieties, 
Cranes,  Herons,  and  Bitterns,  in  far 
greater  number,  but  probably  differing 
Dttle,  save  in  plumage,  from,  the  same 
species  with  us.  We  rank  among  the  lat- 
ter, though  rather  a  separate  species,  the 
Scolopaceous  Courlan,  a  solitary  bird, 
and  almost  restricted  to  Paraguay.  The 
banks  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  and  its  con- 
fluent streams,  are  copiously  supplied 
with  Red  Flaminooes,  Spoonbills,  Avo- 
SKTS,  and  four  or  five  varieties  of  Curlews 
and  Sandpipers.  Many  more  of  the  lively 
Snipe  and  delicious  Rail,  promiscuously 
cotiUionize  in  milUons  all  over  the  countiy. 
And  the  Galunutes,  or  Water  Hen, 
superior  in  its  size  and  plentiful  in  its  num- 
bers, offers  an  opportunity  of  wholesale 
execution  to  the  ardent  sportsman. 

To  these  may  be  added  a  vast  collection 
of  the  Duck  kind,  or  Webb-footed  birds. 
Amongst  the  number,  there  are  many  va- 
rieties of  Tern,  some  of  which  owe  their 
discovery  to  Prince  Neuwied,  in  Brazil ; 
also  Gulls  of^  several  species,  the  princi- 
pal of  which  are  the  Blackbacked  Gull, 
or  Cobb,  Lar^s  Marinus,  Linn,  This 
bird,  though  ordinarily  feeding  upon  fish, 
may  frequently  be  found  in  company  with 
Vultures  and  Eagles,  discussing  the  merits 
of  a  putrid  carcass.  To  these  least  useful 
of  the  webb-footed  birds,  we  must  append 
the  most  graceful,  in.  the  Swan.  And, 
notwithstanding  the  assertion  of  the  poet, 
black  Swans  are  found  in  all  the  rivers 
of  southern  South  America,  and  their  skins, 
with  the  feathers  attached,  are  an  article 
of  considerable  commercial  value  in  the 
regions  of  the  La  Plata. 

In  reference  to  the  wild  Geese  and 
Ducks,  with  their  very  abundant  varieties, 
we  must  be  content  to  quote  Father  Do- 
brizhoffcr  when  he  says,  "  Water-fowl  are 
so  numerous,  and  of  such  various  kinds, 
that  it  would  fill  a  volume  to  describe 
them  properly."  "  But  of  ducks  there  is 
such  a  variety  and  number,  not  only  in 
the  lakes  but  in  the  rivers  also,  that  the 
water  is  oftentimes  defiled  so  as  to  render 


it  unfit  to  be  drunk."  Probably  some 
thirty  varieties  might  reward  the  labors  of 
the  ornithologist,  including  therein  many 
species  of  Teal,  and  Shag,  and  darters 
in  profusion.  We  conclude  this  enumera- 
tion with  the  Peucan.  A  cosmopolite,  it 
seems  to  be  regardless  of  climate,  latitude 
or  longitude.  No  bird  wanders  so  widely, 
or  inhabits  such  a  diversity  of  countries. 
Whether  in  Red-Russia  or  the  Siberian 
lakes;  along  the  Mediterranean,  in  Asia 
Minor,  Greece,  or  the  Propontis;  or 
whitening  the  lakes  of  Egypt  in  winter, 
and  the  banks  of  Stiymon  in  summer; 
whether  on  the  Senegal  and  the  Gambia, 
or  at  Madagascar,  Siam,  or  the  Philippines ; 
whether  on  the  coasts  of  Patagonia^  Cali- 
fornia, Florida,  or  up  to  the  61^  of  north- 
em  latitude,  nothing  deters  the  wandering 
propensities  of  this,  the  largest  of  the 
webb-footed  birds.  It  is,  however,  very 
scarce  in  the  interiqr  of  America,  for  its 
favorite  resort  is  on  the  seashore. 

Of  the  IcHTHYOLoor  of  Paraguay,  we 
are  unable  to  write  much  that  would  in- 
terest the  reader.  We  have  never  seen 
there  any  North  American  or  European 
fish  of  our  acquaintance.  We  have,  how- 
ever, a  list  of  fifteen  names  of  fish  indige- 
nous to  these  lakes  and  rivers,  but  not  one 
of  which  it  is  in  our  power  to  classify. 
Tliese  are  all  of  most  excellent  flavor  for 
the  table,  and  comprise  all  sizes  as  high 
as  a  hundred  pounds  weight;  their  col- 
ors, hkewise,  being  venr  various  and  beau- 
tiful. Among  some  oi  the  more  peculiar, 
We  may  mention  the  Armado,  a  Spanish 
term  applied  to  it  from  the  fact  that  the 
fish  is  armed  almost  at  all  points  with 
sharp  fins,  with  which 'it  endeavors  to 
wound  the  fisherman  whilst  securing  it, 
emittmg  at  the  same  time  a  loud  harsh 
noise.  Its  head  is  round  and  incased  in  a 
very  strong  shell.  Its  eyes  are  small  and 
surrounded  by  a  circle  of  golden  color,  and 
its  mouth  is  covered  with  a  shaggy  beard. 
The  Vagre  is  a  species  of  Trout,  very 
much  resembling  our  brook  Trout  in  its 
habits,  and  affording  equal  pleasure  to  the 
angler.  La  Yiega  bears  the  similitude 
both  of  a  fish  and  a  turtle ;  for  possessing 
the  form  of  the  one,  it  has  the  strong 
homy  shell  of  the  other.  The  Rata  is 
similar  in  form  to  an  oval  dish  with  a  flat 
surface,  and  its  mouth  is  placed  in  the 
middle  of  the  body.     Moreover,  it  is  armed 
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with  a  formidable  sting,  said  to  be  capable 
of  inflicting  death,  unless  prevented  by  im- 
mediate attention.  But  the  Palometa  is 
really  a  dangerous  creature,  and  may, 
with  propriety,  be  called  the  fresh- water 
shark.  Its  jaws  are  armed  with  fourteen 
very  sharp  triangular  teeth,  with  which  it 
b  fully  able  to  cut  in  two  the  human  body. 
One  species  of  fish,  like  the  Doras  Cos- 
talus  of  Demerara,  has  the  singular  prop- 
erty of  travelling  over  land  in  seasons  of 
severe  drought,  in  search  of  water,  and 
from  the  superabundance  of  its  secretory 
ducts  it  never  becomes  dry  as  long  as  life 
continues.  We  must  refer  the  reader  to 
the  fourth  volume  of  Himiboldt's  Personal 
Karrative  for  an  account  of  the  Gymnotus 
or  Electrical  Eel.  It  may  be  sufficient 
to  observe  here,  that  their  electric  power 
far  surpasses  that  of  any  known  species  of 
the  Torpedo.  A  kind  of  Crab,  as  well  as 
both  land  and  water  Turtles,  are  most 
abundant  here,  and  excellent  for  the  table. 
A  good  account  of  the  latter  may  be  found 
in  Edwards's  "  Voyage."  Shrimp,  the  deli- 
cacy of  which  all  travellers  to  tropical 
America  will  readily  recall,  are  very  nu- 
merous in  the  fresh-water  rivers  of  Par- 
aguay. But  they  are  extremely  small, 
and  when  taken  by  the  net,  they  are  first 
dried  in  the  sun  and  then  preserved  as 
household  provision.  We  recommend  to 
M.  Agassiz  to  take  a  trip  to  the  interior  of 
South  America,  before  he  returns  to  Europe 
again.  There  he  may  do  more  for  Ich- 
thyology in  a  short  time,  than  he  has  yet 
done  during  his  whole  life,  though  that  is 
enousrh  for  a  full  measure  of  fame  and 
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Of  Entomology  we  are  obliged  to  ac- 
knowledge our  utter  and  entire  ignorance, 
and  must  be  content  with  saying  that 
South  America  affords  to  the  lovers  of  in- 
sects the  most  boundless  and  untrodden 
field  in  nature.  The  naturalist  Ray  asserts 
that  he  discovered  in  England,  within  two 
or  three  miles  of  his  residence,  upwards 
of  three  hundred  different  kinds  of  one  tribe 
of  insects,  {papiUones.)  Therefore  we 
would  say  to  the  ambitious  Entomologist, 
that,  should  he  be  endued  with  the  life  and 
health  of  Methusaleh  to  follow  this  pur- 
suit, we  doubt  whether,  when  he  came  to 
die,  he  would  have  become  acquainted 
with  a  tithe  of  the  insects  contained  within 
a  thousand   square  miles  of    Paraguay. 


Under  this  head,  however,  we  must  notice 
two  or  three  pests  which  do  not  add  to 
the  otherwise  exceeding  comfort  of  a  resi- 
dence in  this  lovely  region.  The  first  is 
the  Chigoe  or  Jigger.  The  male  is  not  un- 
like the  common  flea,  and  the  abdomen  of 
the  female,  like  that  of  the  queen  of  the 
white  ants,  the  Cocci,  enlarges  to  an  enor- 
mous extent.  These  insects  penetrate  the 
skin  of  the  toes  near  the  nail,  and  there 
nestle  and  breed  with  wonderful  rapidity ; 
so  that  the  sufferers  soon  behold  their  ex- 
tremities in  an  awfully  deformed  and  hor- 
ribly disgusting  condition,  and  a  stranger 
would  suppose  that  they  must  die  by 
inches.  But  these  insects  are  easily  re- 
moved at  first,  and  cause  no  inconvenience. 
Moreover  a  sure  preventive  is  the  constant 
use  of  shoes  and  stockings.  Again  Hum- 
boldt, Bonpland,  and  Gmellin  all  mention  a 
species  of  gad-fly  which  attacks  mankind. 
It  deposits  its  egg  under  the  skin  of  the 
abdomen,  in  which  the  grub  remains  six 
entire  months.  If  molested  it  sinks  deeper 
and  deeper,  and,  creating  ulcers  or  inflam- 
mation, often  causes  death.  This  is  also 
simply  provided  against  by  clothing. 

But  there  is  a  plague  far  worse  than 
both  of  these,  in  what  we  commonly  call 
the  senen  years*  locust.  This  pestiferous 
insect  is  only  a  visitor  within  a  circle 
around  Asuncion  of  about  fifteen  leagues. 
In  this  they  literally  cover  the  land  as 
with  a  shroud,  for  they  bring .  grief  and- 
mourning  to  all.  The  time  of  their  apo 
pearance  is  not  regular,  varying  from  tws. 
to  five,  or  more  generally  eleven  yeare. 
None  can  vouch  from  whence  they  comed 
or  whither  they  go.  Two  kinds,  the  rm. 
and  the  black,  are  recognized  among  thehe 
Their  eggs  are  deposited  just  beneath  tch 
surface  of  the  ground,  the  average  of  eaer 
female  being  about  sixty,  adhering  togeth  e 
in  an  oval  foam.  Their  disappearanc- 
always  takes  place  upon  the  first  moon-; 
light  after  their  coming,  and  they  leave  no 
growing  thing  behind  them,  but  all  is  a 
scene  of  wide-spread  desolation. 

Let  us  turn  now  to  more  agreeable  and 
profitable  topics,  so  far,  at  least,  as  com- 
mercial interests  are  concerned.  The  veg- 
etable kingdom,  in  Paraguay,  presents  the 
richest  attractions,  not  merely  to  the  pro- 
fessional botanist,  but  to  the  important 
class  who  devote  themselves  to  mercantile 
enterprise.    We  shall  pass  over  the  splen- 
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did  varieties  of  plants  and  flowers  w Idcb 
are  only  ornamental.  The  Medicinal 
Herbs  that  abound  in  the  greatest  profu- 
sion are  Rhubarb,  Sarsapamla,  Jalap,  Bry- 
onia Indica,  Sassafras,  Holy  wood.  Dragons- 
blood,  Balsam  of  Copaiva,  Nux  Vomi- 
ca, Liquorice  and  Gmger.  To  these, 
(though  the  product  of  a  tree,)  we  may 
add  one  of  the  most  valuable  productions 
in  theVorld,  viz.,  the  Peruvian  or  Jesuits 
bark.  Of  dye-stufls,  too,  there  is  an  im- 
mense variety.  The  Cochineal,  which  is 
indeed  the  production  of  insects,  but  re- 
quiring the  food  of  a  species  of  the  Cac- 
tus plant,  Indigo,  Vegetable  Vermilion, 
Saffron,  Golden-rod,  with  others,  produ- 
cing all  the  tints  of  dark  red,  black  and 
green ;  and  the  Tataiuva,  which  affords  a 
yellow  of  great  durability,  much  used  in 
the  dyeing  of  wool.  Many  of  the  forest 
trees  yield  valuable  gums  not  yet  familiar 
to  commerce  or  medicine ;  but  they  com- 
prise some  of  the  most  delicious  perfumes 
and  incense  that  can  be  imagined.  Oth- 
ers again  are  like  Amber,  hard,  brittle, 
and  msoluble  in  water.  Some  Cedars 
yield  a  gum  equal  to  Gum  Arabic ;  others 
a  natural  glue,  which,  when  once  dried,  is 
unaffected  by  wet  or  dampness.  The  Se- 
ringa,  or  Rubber  tree,  the  product  of 
which  is  now  almost  a  monopoly  from 
Para,  crowds  the  forests,  ready  to  give 
up  its  riches  to  the  first  comer ;  and  the 
sweet-flavored  Vanilla  modestly  flourishes, 
as  if  inviting  the  hand  of  man. 

But  it  is  with  the  forest  trees  of  Para- 
guay that  we  love  most  to  deal.  Giants ! 
there  they  are,  vast  and  noble  in  their  as- 
pect, and  able,  as  it  were,  to  utter  for 
themselves  the  sublime  music  of  the  wil- 
derness. Still  unknown,  for  the  most  part, 
as  regards  their  worth  or  their  beauties, 
they  spread  abroad  their  sturdy  arms  :  of 
incredible  girth,  they  tower  aloft,  and  many 
tribes  of  the  animated  creation  luxuriate 
beneath  t|;^eir  shade,  and  from  gambol  to 
rest,  and  from  rest  to  gambol  again,  Uve 
among  their  branches.  Huge  vines  start 
from  the  teeming  spil,  and  snake-like,  shoot 
their  serpentine  coils  round  the  trunks  and 
through  the  branches,  binding  tree  to  tree. 
And  thirty-seven  species  of  the  Passion 
flower,  America's  native  beauty,  color  each 
twig  with  glorious  tints  of  a  summer 
sky.  We  shall  present  to  our  readers, 
however,  in  a  more  distinct  form^  the 


principal  varieties  of  the  Timber  trees  of 
Paraguay. 

1.  First  we  shall  place  the  Lafacho, 
more  admirable  by  far  than  English  oak 
or  Indian  teak  for  shipping.  It  is  of  im- 
mense size ;  yellow  color ;  lasts  an  age ;  is 
attacked  neither  by  worms  nor  rot,  m  air 
or  water.  We  have  seen  timbers  of  the 
Lapacho  that  have  supported  the  roofs  of 
houses,  in  Buenos- Aires,  for  two  hundred 
years.  They  are  now  as  sound  as  ever, 
and,  to  all  appearance,  capable  of  per- 
forming the  same  service  for  a  thousand 
years  to  come. 

2.  Urundt. — ^This  tree  is  higher  and 
thicker  than  the  Lapacho.  It  is  beauti- 
fully varied,  like  rosewood,  from  red  to 
black;  is  excessively  hard,  and  takes  a 
splendid  polish.  It  never  rots,  nor  is  it 
affected  by  worms.  There  are  three  va- 
rieties of  the  Urundy. 

3.  QuBBRACBo. — ^Medicinal  bark.  Same 
as  Urundy  in  color  and  texture. 

4.  EspiNiLLo  and  Aloarobo,  are  very 
hard,  of  red  color,  and  similar  in  quality  to 
the  Urundy. 

6.  Cedro. — ^There  are  many  kinds  of 
this  noblest  of  trees,  but  the  red  is  consid- 
ered the  best.  They  are  of  immense  size, 
and  all  yield  gums  of  varied  value.  We 
are  within  bounds  when  we  say  that  we 
have  met  them  frequently  eight  and  ten 
feet  in  diameter. 

6.  Palo  Auaroo. — ^This  wood  is  very 
buoyant,  and  easily  bent  when  fresh.  It 
is  fine-grained,  like  white  pine,  and  highly 
useful  for  shipping.     It  is  very  white. 

7.  Pbtkrevun. — ^This  wood  is  unsur- 
passed for  masts  and  spars.  It  is  white, 
when  dry,  not  liable  to  suffer  from  worms, 
and  has  a  proper  elasticity,  and  great  du- 
rability in  the  au*. 

8.  Palo  db  Lanza,  is  a  white  wood  and 
splits  easily.  It  is  useful  for  household 
purposes. 

9.  Calanuro  is  well  adapted  for  cabi- 
net work.  It  is  red  and  hard,  as  well  as 
durable,  and  exceedingly  beautiful. 

10.  Tatorb  is  used  in  house-building. 
The  heart  of  the  tree  does  not  rot. 

1 1.  Tataiuva  we  have  already  mention- 
ed as  producing  a  useful  dye.  The  wood 
is  durable. 

12.  Carandat. — ^This  tree  is  one  of 
many  species  of  the  palm.  It  is  very  hsatd, 
and  b  unassailable  by  rot  or  worms,  either 
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abore  or  under  the  ground.  When  green, 
the  wood  is  white  and  soft ;  but  when  sea- 
soned, it  is  black,  tough,  and  wiry,  and 
sounds  like  a  bell  when  struck. 

13.  Tgutba-pbpe. — ^This  is  a  supeiior 
wood  for  agricultural  implements.  The 
heart  is  white,  but  the  remainder  a  deep 
red.     It  yields  an  odoriferous  gum. 

14.  Cu&uPAT  and  Csbil  produce  bark 
for  tanning. 

15.  Laurel  is  used  for  charcoal,  and 
Tsr  produces  medicinal  gum  of  great 
value. 

16.  The  .Alfaboba  is  medicinal,  being 
diuretic,  and  in  some  varieties  sudorific. 
It  also  makes  an  agreeable  alcoholic  drink. 

17.  Tamarinds  and  Coooa  are  found 
all  oyer  the  country.  The  Mulbbrrt  trbx 
furnishes  safl&on  dye.  The  Sbibo,  when 
green,  is  spongy  and  soft  as  cork,  and  can 
be  cut  like  an  apple  ;  but  when  dry  it  is 
80  hard,  that  axes  cannot  hew  it. 

Again  we  have  the  Palo  db  Yivora,  or 
snake  tree,  whose  leaves  are  an  infallible 
cure  for  the  poisonous  bites  of  serpents. 
The  Stbraro  produces  a  corda£;e  from  the 
stringy  portion  of  its  bark,  which  is  supe- 
rior in  strength  and  durability  to  the  best 
hemp ;  in  fact,  it  has  supported  with  a  sin- 
jde  strand  sixty  pounds  more  than  hemp  ! 
The  Palo  db  Lbchb,  or  milk-tree,  may  be 
called  a  vegetable  cow ;  and  the  Palo  db 
BoBRACHO,  the  drunken  tree,  a  vegetable 
distillery.  The  Tcica  resin  is  found  at 
the  roots  of  trees  under  ground,  and  is  a 
pitch  ready  prepared  to  pay  the  seams  of 
vessels.  The  tree  called  Abatv  Timbabt 
is  very  large.  In  the  heat  of  the  sun  it 
sheds  a  quantity  of  gum,  of  a  golden  color, 
and  clear  as  the  purest  crystal.  Of  this 
gum,  the  lower  orders  of  the  Spaniards 
and  the  foresters  make  crosses,  earrings, 
and  other  ornaments.  Although  as  fra- 
gile as  glass,  the  gum  can  be  melted  by  no 
mcBsture.  It  might  be  found  to  contain 
valuable  properties.  Hitherto  no  one  has 
made  a  trial  of  its  virtues. 

Some  thirty  different  fruits,  comprising 
all  the  known  and  some  unknown  tropical 
species,  abound  plentifully.  Our  apples, 
pears,  peaches,  et  cetera,  are  grateful  to 
the  taste ;  but  a  rich  luscious  pine-apple, 
or  orange,  fresh  plucked  from  the  tree  and 
eaten  before  breakfast,  is  much  more  so. 

But  we  have  probably  said  enough  on 


this  part  of  our  subject.  Our  object  has 
been  to  exhibit,  in  a  sUght  sketch,  the  ereat 
wealth  of  Paraguay,  in  the  hope  of  enlight- 
ening, to  some  small  extent,  the  great  igno- 
rance that  everywhere  prevails  regarding  it. 
To  this  end  we  have  already  mentioned 
roots,  gums  and  resins  enough.  We  have 
found  the  forests  spontaneously  producing 
everything  necessary  for  the  comfort  and 
luxury  of  mankind,  from  the  beautiful  cot- 
ton tree  that  affords  him  clothing,  to  the 
colors  which  suit  his  fancy  as  a  dye  ;  and 
from  the  woods  that  furnish  his  ship  and 
house,  or  ornament  his  escritoire,  to  the 
herb  that  cures  his  sickness,  or  the  gum  that 
delights  his  olfactories.  It  is  only  necessanr 
to  fuld,  that  the  climate  is  favorable  to  all 
the  useful  grains  and  table  vegetables,  with 
delicious  fruits  to  support  and  gpratify. 

Of  the  Anthropology  of  Paraguay,  we 
have  said  nothing.  Blumenbach  hunself 
would  be  puzzled  to  tell  the  original  of  some 
of  the  mongrel  breeds  to  be  found  there. 
But  the  upper  classes  have  ever  been  much 
more  regardful  of  their  blood,  than  in  any 
other  part  of  Spanish  or  Portuguese  Amen- 
ca ;  and  they  continue  to .  this  day  pure 
and  uncontaminated.  They  are  brave, 
stout  and  healthy  ;  hospitable  and  simple- 
hearted,  and  true  and  faithful,  to  a  degree 
that  would  be  perfectly  astonishing  in'  this 
or  any  other  cimiized  country.  Perfect 
confidence  in  the  government,  and  subor- 
dination to  the  laws,  are  two  of  their  car- 
dinal virtues,  and  security  for  life  and 
property  is  the  blessed  consequence.  They 
are  an  agricultural  people,  philosophically 
content  with  what  they  have,  until  they 
can  get  more ;  but  they  are  determined, 
nevertheless,  to  firain  the  navigation  of  the 
river  Parana.  Tyranny  enough  they  have 
already  suffered,  to  have  learned  how  to 
escape  its  toils  in  future,  and  their  chief 
desire  is  to  learn  those  arts  which  may 
conduce  to  their  comfort  and  happiness, 
and  elevate  their  country  to  its  proper  po- 
sition among  the  nations  of  the  world.  In 
return  for  that  knowledge,  their  commerce 
will  bring  to  us  much  that  we  have  never 
seen,  and  will  cheapen  for  our  manufac- 
turers what  we  already  import  from  other 
parts  of  South  America,  while  to  the  nat- 
uraUst  and  the  historian,  the  most  exten- 
sive fields  of  undeveloped  richness  and  in- 
expressible beauty  will  open  at  command. 
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HOPE. 


I  DARK  not  sing  of  lofty  thingt^. 

Of  heroes,  demigods,  and  kings  ; 

And  yet,  my  song  hath  no  mean  wings  : 

Were  they  but  grown. 
Proud,  over  the  head  of  carping  fools. 

It,  long,  had  flown. 

Feebly  the  yearling  falcon  flies  ; 
Strong  tumbling  torrents  humbly  rise ; 
Kor  at  the  first  with  tempests  tries 

His  arms  the  pine  ; 
Blow  planned,  the  solemn  domes  arise 

That  slow  decline. 

Swift  deeds  but  meet  the  swifter  fate. 
And  forward  buds  an  earlier  date  ; 
Then  think  not  quickly  to  be  great. 

But  in  thy  mind. 
Long  meditate  the  mighty  toil 

By  thee  designed. 

In  the  deep  bosom  of  the  past. 
Lie  riches  of  the  centuries  yast, 
Alchemic  gold,  from  heaven  down  cast : 

Thou  art  sole  heir 
To  that  sreat  wealth ;  it  waits  thy  hand, 

Ana  fabric  care. 

Oh !  much  avails  the  strong  desire — 
The  bosom  touched  with  restless  fire — 
The  strife,  that  sunward  still,  and  higher 

Would  ceaseless  rise ! 
More  in  the  strife  than  in  the  crown. 

The  virtue  lies. 

Still,  at  the  mountain's  wooded  base, 

The  fledgling  hawk,  though  proud,  may  chase 

A  game  too  humble  for  the  race 

Of  stronger  plumes : 
So  may  the  soul  her  hour  await, 

whom  hope  illumes. 

And  should  my  day  be  limited. 

Let  conscious  worth  my  mind  bested  : 

Glory  may  wreath  the  honored  head,  . 

But  cannot  rise 
-With  crown  of  stars  to  match  the  worth 

In  Hope  that  lies. 
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THE  PROSE  WRITINGS  OF  ANDRE  CHENIER. 


Evert  one  at  all  conversant  with  French 
literature  has  heard  of  the  young  poet,  who 
''struck  his  lyre  at  the  foot  of  the  scaf- 
fold," and  whose  last  verses  were  inter- 
rupted by  the  summons  of  the  executioner. 
It  is  not  so  generfilly  known  that  this  man 
was  one  of  the  most  vigorous,  independent, 
and  sagacious  writers  of  the  exciting  pe- 
riod at  which  he  lived.  The  first  feeling 
on  reading  his  political  essays  is  one  of 
surprise,  that  writers  on  the  French  Revo- 
lution should  have  alluded  to  him  only  as 
the  poet — or  rather  the  youth  who  would 
have  been  a  poet,  had  he  not  perished  so 
young.  Even  his  cousin,  M.  Thiers,  while 
going  so  far  as  to  call  him  a  distinguished 
poet.f  makes  not  the  least  mention  of  his 
controversial  writings. 

Now  in  this  we  are  persuaded  that 
Chenier  has  not  been  fairly  treated.  His 
poetry,  rough  and  fragmentary  as  most 
of  it  is,  does  not  put  him  very  high  on 
Parnassus — even  the  Gallic  Parnassus. 
His  longer  productions  are  principally  imi- 
tations of  the  classics  ;  and  everybody 
knows  what  French  imitations  of  the  clas- 
sics are,  and  that  they  resemble  the  Greek 
originals  about  as  much  as  the  domestic 
madonnas,  so  common  in  a  certain  city  of 
this  Union,  do  the  Eaphaels  at  Florence. 
To  our  mmd  the  man  who  could  translate 

(iXXoXoi^  XaXsuvroi  Wov  ^affcov  ai  xu«'api(f (f ai, 

(Test  ce  bois  qui  de  joie  et  s'agite  et  murmnre, 

had  fallen  very  far  short  of  the  spirit  of 
Theocritus.  In  shorter  pieces,  (such  as  his 
stanzas  to  Fanny,  and  other  erotics,)  where 
he  had,  partially  at  least,  escaped  from 
the  influence  of  his  classic  pseudo-models, 
there  is  more  poetic  fire.  But  even  his 
ksi  and  best  known  verses. 


^CEnrresen  Prose  d' Andre  Cheaier.  Paris: 
Cbarles  Goeeelin.    1840. 

t "  DaoB  le  nombre  etaient  deux  poetes  celebres, 
Roacher,  I'auteur  des  Mais,  et  le  jenne  Andre  Cbe- 
nier,  qui  lassa  d'admirebles  ebaoches." — Thun, 
Rewdutum  Francaite,  r'l,  200. 


"  Comme  un  dernier  rayon,  comme  mi  dernier 
z^pbyre,"  &c., 

owe   their  celebrity   more  to   the   unex- 
ampled circumstances  imder  which  they 
were  written,  than  to  any  intrinsic  merit. 
And,   generally,   his   "rough   sketches," 
(^bauches,)  as  Thiers  appropriately  calls 
them,  have  been  praised  by  his  compatriots, 
chiefly  for  the  promise  they  gave,  as  if,  to 
use  his  own  dying  words,  he  "  had  some- 
thing in  his  head,"  which  would  have  come 
out  with  more  time  and  opportunity.  Now 
this  sort  of  reputation  is,  we  repeat  it,  very 
far  below   Chenier's   deserts.      And  we 
would  vindicate   for  him,  not  the  vague 
and  doubtful   renown  of  a  possible  poet, 
but  the  real  and  tangible  character  of  an 
excellent  political  writer,  with  a  strong  and 
clear  style,  an  indomitable  spirit  of  inde- 
pendence, and  a  sagacity  which,  consider- 
ing the   circumstances   in  which  he  was 
placed,   is   but  faintly   depicted   by   the 
epithet  extrrfordinary.     Before  proceeding 
to  justify  this  claim  of  ours  in  detail,  we 
will  mention  two  facts  which  may,  at  any 
rate,  tend  to  gain  us  a  hearing.     It  was 
Andr6  Chenier    whom    the   conservative 
secession  from  the  Jacobin  Club,  selected 
to  prepare  their  manifesto  and  profession 
of  faith.     It  was  Andre  Chenier  who  com- 
posed that  letter  in  which  the  unfortunate 
Louis  XVI.  made  his  last  appeal  to  the 
people. 

Louis  Chenier,  a  French  consul,  married 
a  Greek  beauty.  His  third  son,  Andre, 
was  bom  at  Constantinople,  in  1762.  Sent 
to  France  in  his  infancy,  and  liberally  edu- 
cated, he  entered  the  army,  and  at  the  age 
of  twenty  was  in  quarters  at  Strasburg  as 
a  sub-lieutenant.  A  soldier's  life,  in  time 
of  peace,  is  particularly  unsatisfactory  to  an 
active  and'  ambitious  young  man.  In  six 
months  Andre  quitted  his  profession  for- 
ever, and  returned  to  Pans.  There  he 
began  to  study  furiously.  He  seems  to 
have  proposed  for  himself  what'  Chatham 
is  said  to  have  proposed  for  his  son,  **  to 
learn  the  whole  Cyclopaedia."    As  is  usual 
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in  such  cases,  he  read  himself  nearly  to 
death.  His  heialth  was  partially  restored 
by  a  journey  in  Switzerland,  during  which 
he  made  some  eflforts  to  conmiit  his  im- 
pressions to  paper  ;  but  his  enthusiasm 
was  too  buoyant  to  be  thus  fixed,  and  he 
had  not  sufficient  command  over  his  own 
feelingrs.  Next  he  went  to  England,  in  th^ 
suite  of  the  ambassador,  (the  Count  of  Lu- 
cerne,) a  very  likely  way  of  taming  any  ex- 
cess of  spirits.  With  England  he  was  dis- 
pleased, as  most  foreigners,  and  especially 
most  Frenchmen,  may  well  be  on  short  ac- 
quaintance. Yet  his  penetrating  mind 
fully  appreciated  the  strong  common  sense 
of  the  English  people';  and  the  contrast 
which  he  subsequently  drew  between  the 
political  clubs  of  London  «and  those  of 
Paris,  was  not  at  all  flattering  to  his  coun- 
trymen. 

It  was  not  till  1790  that  he  established 
himself  at  Paris,  ai\d  applied  himself  se- 
riously to  poetic  composition.  The  state 
of  public  affairs  soon  turned  his  talents  in 
another  direction.  The  Friends  of  the 
Constitution,  afterwards  so  formidable  as 
the  Jacobins,  had  in  their  progress  towards 
anarchy,  eliminated  from  themselyes  a 
number  of  moderate  men,  among  whom 
were  De  Pauge  and  Condorcet.  The  re- 
sult was  the  Society  of  1789,  a  society 
whose  object  was  pretty  well  indicated  by 
its  title.  Chenier  joined  these  men,  and  to 
him  as  the  best  or  boldest,  or  both,  of 
their  writers,  was  the  task  assigned  of  put- 
ting forth  an  official  statement  of  tneir 
principles,  of  "  defining  their  position,''  as 
our  phrase  is.  This  he  did  in  an  essay  on 
the  momentous  question,  **  Who  are  the 
real  enemies  of  the  French  ?"  He  begins 
with  a  graphic  sketch  of  the  condition  of 
France  at  that  time : — 

"  When  a  great  nation,  after  having  ffrown 
gray  in  careless  error,  wearied  at  length  of  evils 
ana  oppression,  wakes  from  this  long  lethargy, 
•ad  by  a  just  and  lawfol  insunection  enters 
npoB  all  its  rights,  and  overtams  the  oider  of 
things  which  violated  all  those  rights,  it  cannot 
in  an  instant  find  itself  calmly  established  in  its 
new  condition.  The  strong  impulse  given  to 
so  weighty  a  mass,  makes  it  vacillate  lor  some 
time  before  it  can  recover  its  equilibriam.  Af- 
ter all  that  is  bad  has  been  destroyed,  and  those 
ehafged  with  the  execution  of  reforms  are  pur- 
suing their  work  io  haste,  we  must  not  hope 
that  a  people  ttUl  heated  with  emotion,  and  ex- 
alted by  successy^can  stay  quiet  and  wait  peace- 


ably for  the  new  government  ihat  is  preparing 
for  them.  All  imagine  they  have  acquired  the 
right  of  co-c^rating  in  the  government,  and  de- 
mand the  exercise  of  that  right  with  an  nnresr 
sonable  impatience.  Every  oi|e  wishes,  not 
merely  to  assist  and  pjpotect,  but  even  to  preside 
over  a  part,  at  least,  of  the  fabric ;  and  as  the 
general  interest  of  these  partial  reforms  is  not 
so  striking  to  the  maltitude,  their  unanimity  is 
less  thorough  and  active.  The  number  of  feet 
retards  the  general  progress ;  the  n  amber  of 
arms  the  general  action. 

"  In  this  state  of  uncertainty,  politics  take  hold 
of  every  mind.  All  other  labors  are  suspended ; 
all  the  old-fiisbioned  kinds  of  industry  are  ban- 
ished ;  men's  heads  are  heated ;  they  originate 
ideas,  or  follow  those  of  others ;  they  pnreue 
them ;  they  see  nothing  else ;  the  patriots  who 
at  first  made  but  one  body,  b^use  they  looked 
to  but  one  end,  begin  to  discover  diflEerences,  in 
most  cases  imaginary,  among  themselves ;  every 
one  labore  and  struggles ;  eveiy  one  wishes  to 
sjiow  himself;  every  one  would  carry  the  fla^; 
every  one  in  his  principles,  his  speeches,  his 
actions,  wishes  to  go  beyond  all  othere. 
******** 

**  These  agitations,  provided  that  a  new  order 
of  things,  wisely  and  promptly  established,  does 
not  give  them  time  to  go  too  far,  may  not  be 
injurious,  nay,  may  turn  out  a  public  benefit, 
by  excitinff  a  sort  of  patriotic  emulation ;  and 
if  while  all  this  is  ffoing  on,  the  nation  is  en- 
lightening and  fashioning  itself  by  really  libe- 
ral principles ;  if  the  representatives  of  the  pen^ 
pie  are  not  interrupted  in  the  work  of  forming 
a  constitution ;  ana  if  the  whole  political  ma- 
chine is  tending  towards  a  good  government,  all 
these  trifling  inconveniences  will  vanish  of 
themselves,  and  there  is  no  cause  for  alarm.  But 
if  we  see  that,  far  from  disappearing,  the  germs 
of  political  hatred  are  taking  deeper  root ;  if  we 
see  grave  accusations  ana  atrocious  imputa^ 
tions  multiplied  at  random ;  if  we  see  every- 
where a  false  spirit  and  false  principles  woik- 
ing  blindly,  as  if  by  some  fatality,  in  the  most 
numerous  class  of  citisens ;  if  we  see  at  the 
same  moment  in  every  comer  of  the  empire 
illegal  insurrections  brought  on  in  the  same 
manner,  founded  on  the  same  misapprehensions, 
defended  by  the  same  sophistries;  if  we  see 
frequent  appearances  in  arms  on  the  part  of 
that  lowest  class  of  the  people,  who,  under- 
standing nothing,  having  noUiing,  possessing 
no  interest  in  anything,  can  only  sell  themselves 
to  whoever  will  buy  them ;  then  such  symp- 
toms must  be  alarming." 


Here  was  enough  to  fix  upon  Ghenier 
the  fatal  enmity  of  the  Jacobins.  What, 
the  "  poor  and  virtuous  people"  that  Ro- 
bespierre  delighted  to  prate  about,  ready  to 
''sell  themselves  to  whoever  would  buy 
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them!"    Tke  young  conservatiye  was  a 
doomed  nfan  already. 

He  goes  on  to  say  that  such  a  deplor- 
able state  of  things  must  be  owing  to  the 
machinations  of  some  public  enemies.  Who 
are  these  enemies?  Not  the  Austrians, 
fiatigued  and  exhausted  by  their  own  wars ; 
nor  the  English,  "  that  nation  about  which 
the  Parisians  talk  so  much  and  know  so 
fittle  ;"*  nor  yet  the  emigrants.  These  last 
have  been  influenced  by  fear,  prejudice 
and  iCTorance.  The  surest  way  to  bring 
them  Dack  and  make  them  good  citiz^is  is 
to  pr^ent  such  a  spectacle  of  order  and 
tianquillity  as  will  show  them  that  their 
fears  and  prejudices  are  unfounded.  But 
even  admitting  their  hostility,  what  can 
such  a  faction  accomplish  if  the  State  is 
united  ?  And  this  leads  to  the  first  con- 
clusion, that  the  real  public  enemies  are 
Uko»e  causes  which  prevent  the  re-establish' 
wtent  ofpubKc  tranquilKty.  Now  what  are 
these  causes?  '< Everything  that  has 
been  done  in  this  revolution,  good  or  bad, 
is  owing  to  writings :  in  them,  perhaps, 
then,  we  shall  find  the  source  of  the  evils 
that  threaten  us."  And,  accordingly,  he 
proceeds  to  show  that  these  public  enemies 
are  the  encouragers  and  apologists  of  popu- 
lar excesses.  After  a  hasty  summary  of 
these  excesses,  he  exclaims,  with  a  natural 
and  virtuous  indignation — "  And  to  think 
that  there  are  writers  blood-thirsty  or 
cowardly  enough  to  come  forward  as  the 
protectors  and  excusers  of  these  murders  ! 
That  they  dare  to  abet  them !  That  they 
dare  to  point  out  this  and  that  victim !  That 
they  have  the  audacity  to  give  the  name  of 
popular  justice  to  these  horrible  violations 
of  all  justice  and  all  law !  To  be  sure, 
the  power  of  hanging,  like  all  other  powers, 
is  mtamately  referable  to  the  people,  but 
it  is- a  frightful  thing,  if  this  is  tne  only 
power  which  they  are  not  willing  to  exer- 
cise by  their  representatives." 

Then  follow  several  pages  of  just  and 
powerful  invective  against  "  those  people 
to  whom  all  law  is  burdensome,  all  re- 
straint insupportable,  all  rule  odious ;  peo- 
ple for  whom  an  honest  life  is  the  most 
oppressive  of  yokes !  They  hated  the  old 
government,  not  because  it  was  bad,  but 
because  it  was  a  govemmont ;  they  wiU 
hate  the  new ;  they  wiU  hate  all,  whatever 

*  Equally  rroe  this,  at  th«  present  day. 


be  their  nature."  How  accurately  Chenier 
foresaw  what  would  be  the  consequence  of 
giving  in  to  these  people  may  be  seen  from 
the  following  extract : — 

"  Now,  as  I  was  saying,  is  it  not  evident  thai, 
on  the  one  hand,  the  workmen  and  day-laborers 
of  every  class,  who  only  live  by  constant  and 
steady  work,  abandoning  themselves  to  this 
turbulent  indolence,  wiU  no  longer  be  able  to 
gain  a  subsistence,  and  before  long,  stimulated 
bjr  hunper,  and  the  race  which  hunger  inspires, 
will  only  think  of  seeking  for  money  wherever 
they  imagine  it  may  be  found  ?  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  sav  that  the 
farms  and  workshops  thus  abandoned  will  cease 
to  be  capable  of  supplying  that  income  of  in* 
dividnals  which  alone  makes  the  public  income. 
No  more  taxes  then;  consequently  no  more 
publk  service ;  c(mBeciuently  the  upper  classes 
reduced  to  misery  and  despair ;  the  army  dis» 
banded  and  pillamng  the  country ;  the  infamy 
of  a  pational  bankruptcy  accomplished  and  de- 
clared; the  citizens  all  in  arms  against  each 
other.  No  more  taxes ;  consequenUy  no  more 
government ;  the  National  Assembly  obliged  to 
abandon  its  task,  and  put  to  flight ;  universal 
slaughter  and  conflagration ;  provinces,  towns, 
and  individuals  mutually  accusing  one  another 
of  their  common  disasters;  Fra'ice  lorn  to 
pieces  by  the  convulsions  of  Uiis  incendiary 
anarchy." 

There  was  no  want  of  respectable  per-' 
sons  to  laugh  at  these  alarms  and  pity  the 
alarmists.     Chenier  has  a  word  for  these  : 

"  I  should  like  these  persons,  for  our  entire 
satisfaction,  to  deign  to  take  pen  in  hand,  and 
prove  that  these  fermentations,  these  tempests, 
these  continued  pangs,  have  not  the  tendency 
which  I  attributed  to  them ;  that  they  do  not 
produce  a  spirit  of  insubordination  and  want  of 
discipline ;  or,  if  they  please,  that  this  spirit  is 
not  the  most  formidable  enemy  of  law  and  lib- 
erty. I  should  like  them  also  to  show  us  what 
will  become  of  France,  if  the  bulk  of  the  French 
people,  wearied  of  their  own  indiscreti(»s  and 
the  'anarchy  resulting  from  them,  wearied  of 
never  arriving  at  the  goal  which  they  have 
themselves  continually  put  further  off,  should 
come  to  believe  that  liberty  is  only  to  be  found 
in  disgust  of  liberty,  and,  as  the  remembranea 
of  former  evils  is  readily  efiaced.  should  end 
by  reffretting  their  old  yoke  of  quiet  degrada- 
tion.'*^ 

He  proceeds  to  draw  an  important  dis- 
tinction : — 

**  These  same  persons  are  never  tired  of  re* 
peating  to  us  that  things  are  preserved  by  the 
same  means  which  have  acquired  them.    If  by 
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this  they  mean  that  courage,  activity  and  union 
are  as  necessary  to  preserve  liberty  as  to  win 
it,  nothing  is  more  incontrovertible  or  more  irrel- 
eviint ;  but  if  they  understand  that  in  both  cases 
this  courage,  and  activity,  and  union,  are  to 
manifest  themselves  in  the  same  way  and  by 
the  same  actions,  they  are  very  much  mistaken. 
The  very  contrary  is  the  truth,  for  in  destroy- 
ing and  overthrowing  a  colossal  and  unjust 
power,  the  more  ardentand  headlong  our  cour- 
age the  more  certain  our  success.  But  after- 
wards, when  our  ground  is  cleared  and  we  have 
to-rebuild  on  extensive  and  durable  foundations, 
when  we  must  make  after  having  unmade, 
then  our  courage  should  be  the  very  reverse  of 
what  it  was  at  first.  It  should  be  calm,  pru- 
dent and  deliberate ;  it  should  manifest  itself 
only  in  wisdom,  tenacity  and  patience ;  it  should 
fear  to  resemble  those  torrents  which  ravage 
without  fertilizing.  Hence  it  follows  that  the 
means  which  accomplished  the  Revolution,  if 
they  continue  to  be  employed  without  addition 
or  qualification,  can  only  destroy  its  efficiency 
by  hindering  the  constitution  from  being  estab- 
lished. Hence  again  it  follows  that  those  wild 
pamphleteers,  those  unruly  demagogues,  who, 
enemies,  as  we  have  seen,  of  all  government 
and  all  restraint,  thundered  asainst  old  abuses 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution,  were  then 
right  enough,*  for  they  found  themselves  for 
the  moment  united  with  all  honest  men  in  pro- 
claiming the  truths  which  have  made  us  free ; 
but  that  now  they  ought  not  to  claim  our  con- 
fidence as  a  debt,  or  accuse  our  want  of  atten- 
tion as  a  want  of  gratitude,  while  in  using  the 
same  expressions  and  the  same  declamations 
against  an  absolutely  new  order  of  things,  they 
are  preaching  an  entirely  difierent  doctrine, 
which  would  conduct  us  to  a  different  end." 

What  remedies  and  safeguards  are  to 
be  adopted  ?  Popular  errors  are  apt  to 
arise  from  ignorance,  rather  than  deliberate 
wickedness.  The  real  principles  of  civil 
liberty  must  be  carefuUy  mculcated.  Here 
are  some  of  the  things  which  every  citizen 
ought  to  know  and  feel : — 

"That  there  can  be  no  happiness  and 
freedom  in  society  without  government  and 
pubUc  order. 

"  That  there  can  be  no  private  wealth,  un- 
less the  pubUc  revenue,  or  in  other  words, 
the  public  wealth,  is  secure. 

"  That  the  public  wealth  cannot  be  secure 
without  public  order. 

"  That,  while  in  despotic  states  a  blind 


•  An  application  of  the  same  principle  explains 
what  has  puzzled  some  ^ood  men— howProiestants 
may  consistently  join  with  skeptics  in  opposing  the 
•buses  of  the  Romish  Church,  where  Romanism  is 
the  prevailing  religion. 


obedience  to  the  caprices  of  despots  is 
called  public  order,  under  a  free  constitu- 
tion founded  on  the  national  sovereignty, 
public  order  is  the  only  safeguard  of  per- 
sons and  property,  the  only  support  of  the 
constitution. 

"  That  there  isjno  constitution,  unless  all 
the  citizens  are  freed  from  every  illegal  re- 
straint, and  cordially  imited  to  bear  the 
yoke  of  the  law — a  yoke  always  light  when 
all  bear  it  equally. 

"  That  every  respectable  nation  respects 
itself. 

"  That  every  nation  which  respects  itself 
respects  its  own  laws  and  magistrates. 

"  That  t'aere  is  no  liberty  without  law. 

"  That  there  is  no  law  if  one  part  of  soci- 
ety, be  it  the  majority  or  not,  can  forcibly 
assail  and  attempt  to  overthrow  the  former 
general  wish  which  has  made  a  law,  with- 
out waiting  for  the  times  and  observing  the 
forms  indicated  by  the  constitution. 

"  That,  as  M.  de  Condorcet  has  very  well 
shown  m  a  late  publication,  when  the 
constitution  gives  a  legal  way  of  reforming 
a  law  which  experience  has  shown  to  be 
faulty,  insurrection  against  a  law  is  the 
greatest  crime  of  which  a  citizen  can  be 
guilty ;  for  he  thereby  dissolves  society  so 
far  as  in  him  lies,  and  this  is  the  real  crime 
of  treason. 

"  That  there  is  no  liberty  if  aU  do  not 
obey  the  law,  and  if  any  one  is  obliged  to 
obey  anything  except  the  law  and  its 
agents. 

"  That  no  one  ought  to  be  arrested, 
searched,  examined,  judged,  or  punished, 
except  according  to  law  and  by  the  agents 
of  the  law. 

"  That  the  law  is  only  applicable  to  ac- 
tions, and  that  all  inquisitions  upon  opin- 
ions and  thoughts  are  no  less  violations  of 
liberty  when  exercised  in  the  name  of  the 
people,  than  when  exercised  in  the  name 
of  tyrants," 

If  these  brief  sentences  had  been  writ- 
ten at  the  present  day ;  if  they  had  ap- 
peared, for  instance,  in  an  article  of  the 
Courier  and  Enquirer,  or  our  own  Review, 
against  the  anti-renters,  while  it  could  not 
be  denied  that  they  expressed  sound  polit- 
ical views  in  a  bold  and  forcible  manner, 
it  might  be  said  that  they  contained  noth- 
ing very  striking  or  remarkable,  but  were 
only  a  succinct  and  vigorous  statement  of 
what  all  honest  and  sane  men  believed^ 
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But  composed,  as  they  were,  at  a  period 
when  of  the  two  great  experiments  whence 
we  derive  most  of  our  political  experience, 
the  one  was  just  beginning  and  the  other 
had  not  had  time  to  work ;  a  period  when 
the  majority  oi  reformers  and  philoso- 
phers thought  with  Jefferson,  that  "  the  old 
S3rstem  of  government  had  been  tried  long 
enough,"  and  the  only  escape  from  it  was 
to  rush  into  the  opposite  extreme  of  no 
government  at  aU  except  the  temporary 
will  of  an  occasional  majority,  they  denote 
uncommon  sagacity  and  foresight,  and 
prove  that  Chenier  had  the  head  of  a 
statesman  no  less  than  the  heart  of  a  pa- 
triot. Most  particularly  worthy  of  notice 
is  the  clearness  of  his  nnancial  views,  and 
the  accuracy  with  which  he  traced  the 
connection  between  private  and  public 
wealth.  It  was  then  a  favorite  delusion, 
that  the  nation  might  be  bankrupt  witliout 
affecting  the  fortunes  of  individuals.  The 
great  hero  and  apostle  of  democratic  des- 
potism who  rose  out  of  the  Revolution,  fell 
into  the  contrary  error  of  supposing  that 
the  public  treasury  might  continue  to  be 
recruited  by  the  appropriation  of  private 
capital,  not  seeing  that,  to  use  an  ancient 
but  apposite  illustra1ion,'he  was  thus  killing 
the  goose  that  laid  the  golden  eggs.  It  was 
reserved  for  a  still  more  modem  democracy 
to  invent  a  still  wiser  and  honester  finan- 
cial expedient — ^that  of  repudiating  the  obli- 
gations, while  they  enjoy  the  acquisitions, 
of  past  generations. 

The  Avis  au  Francois  made  a  great 
sensation,  which  was  not  confined  to  France. 
Two  circumstances  will  show  the  extent 
and  force  of  its  influence.  The  Polish  king 
Stanislaus  Augustus,  caused  it  to  be  trans- 
lated into  his  language,  and  sent  a  token 
of  his  esteem  to  the  author,  who  returned 
a  letter  of  thanks  :  of  course,  the  friends  of 
the  Constitution  were  still  more  amiably 
disposed  to  him,  after  this  royal  correspond- 
ence. And  Condorcet,  finding  that  he 
could  no  longer  take  the  lead  in  the  Society 
of  1789,  broke  up  that  association  so  far 
as  lav  in  his  power,  and  went  straight  over 
to  the  Jacobins.  Chenier's  reputation 
emboldened  him  to  present  himself  in  the 
following  year,  (1791,)  as  a  candidate 
for  the  assembly  ;  but,  as  might  have  been 
predicted  of  a  man  so  independent  and  so 
much  beyond  His  age,  he  was'  imsuccess- 
ful.     After  this  he  continued  to  attack  and 


• 

expose  the  Jacobins  in  the  Journal  de 
Paris,  a  paper  professedly  neutral,  and 
publishing  communications  on  any  side  as 
paid  advertisements,  but  edited  by  men  of 
a  conservative  leaning.  The  Jacobins  were 
not  slow  to  answer  their  bold  assailant. 
They  set  upon  him  his  own  brother,  Maril 
Joseph,  the  youngest  of  the  four,  who  had 
by  some  means  been  inveigled  into  their 
ranks.  The  discussion,  which  lasted  sev- 
eral months  and  was  only  broken  off  at  the 
•urgent  entreaties  of  the  rest  of  the  family, 
displayed  at  the  outset,  but  did  not  long 
preserve,  the  moderation  and  delicacy  de- 
manded by  the  uncommon  position  of  the 
parties.  The  two  brothers  all  but  O'Ccm- 
nellized  each  other.  They  applied  to  each 
other's  writings  the  epithet  of  infamous,  then 
a  pet  word  in  the  vocabulary  of  the  French 
journalists,  and  more  usually  merited  than 
such  pet  words  generally  are.  How  Joseph 
Chenier  came  to  take  sides  with  the  Jaco- 
bins, is  not  perfectly  clear.  It  seems  proba- 
ble that  they  flattered  his  vanity,  and  made 
him  half  believe  that  his  brother's  opposi- 
tion was  attributable  to  envy  and  jealousy. 
For  when  most  angry  with  Andre,  his  bit- 
terest taunt  is  to  remind  him  of  the  elec- 
tion for  deputies.  A  very  young  man 
among  Democrats  may  be  pardoned  for 
supposing  that  office  and  honor  are  synony- 
mous, and  not  reflecting  that  where  merit 
is  no  longer  the  test  of  advancement,  the 
correlative  mentioned  by  Sallust  is  una- 
voidable.* 

If,  however,  the  leading  Jacobins  sup- 
posed, that  by  getting  up  this  personal  issue 
they  had  succeeded  in  diverting  or  weak- 
ening Andre  Chenier's  attacks  upon  them, 
they  were  very  much  mistaken,  ^n  the 
winter  of  1792,  an  event  occurred,  which, 
by  eminently  exposing  them  to  his  ridictde, 
specially  marked  him  out  for  their  ven- 
geance. Two  years  before,  a  Swiss  regi- 
meift  had  been  condemned  to  the  galleys 
for  mutiny.  Their  offences  were  gross  and 
unequivocal :  they  had  refused  to  swear  to 
the  Constitution,  plundered  the  regimental 
chest,  and  fired  upon  the  National  Guard. 
But  General  Bouill^,  against  whom  they 
then  revolted,  had  now  proved  a  traitor  to 

♦  "  Venm  ex  his  magistratus  et  imperia,  postremo 
omnia  cara  rerum  publicarum  miDtme  mihi  hac 
tempestate  capiunda  videntur  quoniam  neque  vir^ 
tuti  honos  datar,  neque  illi  quibus  per  fraudem  is 
fuit.  utique  tati  atU  eomagit  ftofiesltBunt."— Salliial, 
Bell.  Jug.,  Cap.  3. 
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the  popular  cause.  In  a  fit  of  childish 
spite  against  him,  the  Swiss  were  par- 
doned ;  on  motion  of  CoUot  d*Herbois,  the 
amnesty  was  changed  into  a  triumph  ;  a 
f^te  was  ^ven  to  the  liberated  culprits,  and 
Petion,  as  mayor  of  Paris,  presided  at  it. 
The  intense  absurdity  of  the  affair  threw 
into  the  shade  its  injustice  and  danger ; 
and  Chenier  was  not  the  man  to  let  any  of 
this  absurdity  be  lost.  He  satirized  and 
ridiculed  the  Jacobins  in  prose  and  verse. 
He  sketched  a  plan  for  the  new  ovation  : — 

"  The  Romans  used  to  engrave  on  brass  the 
names  of  those  generals  to  whom  they  granted 
a  triumph,  and  their  titles  to  so  great  an  honor. 
1  suppose  the  city  of  Paris  will  follow  this  ex- 
ample, and  the  happy  witnesses  of  the  trium- 
phal entry  will  read  inscribed  on  the  car  of  vic- 
tory: 

"  *  For  having  revolted  with  arms  in  their 
hands,  and  replied  to  the  reading  of  the  Na- 
tional Assembly's  decree  which  recalled  them 
to  their  duty,  <  that  thev  persisted  in  their  revolt;' 

" '  For  having  been  declared  euUtyqfhigh  trea- 
son by  a  decree  of  the  National  Assembly,  Aug. 
16,1790; 

'**  For  having  plundered  the  regimental  chest; 

^**  For  having  spoken  these  memorable  words : 
fVe  ore  not  Frenchmen ;  we  are  Staiss ;  loe  must 
have  money; 

"  *  For  having  fired  upon  the  National  Guards  of 
Metz  and  other  places,  who  marched  to  Nancy 
in  accordance  with'the  decrees  of  the  National 
Assembly,' " 

And  he  proceeds,  with  unanswerable 
irony : — 

"General  Bouill^  deceived  all  France  and 
its  representatives.  None  but  these  Swiss  sol- 
-diers  penetrated  his  bad  designs.  They  saw 
that  he  would  take  the  first  opportunity  to  be- 
come a  perjured  traitor.  Accordingly  they 
took  up  arms  against  him,  and  made  sure  of 
the  regimental  chest,  for  fear  this  money,  falling 
into  his  less  patriotic  hands,  should  serve  the 
purposes  of  the  counter-revolutionists. 

**  Since  General  Bouilld  has  shown  himself  a 
cowardly  and  treacherous  enemy  of  his  country, 
it  is  clear  that  those  who  fired  on  him,  and  on 
the  French  citizens  marching  under  his  orders 
by  virtue  of  a  decree  of  the  National  Assembly, 
cannot  but  be  excellent  patriots. 

**  In  every  criminal  case  there  can  be  but  one 
culpable  party.  For  example,  when  a  murdered 
man  is  proved  to  have  been  a  rogue,  it  is  evident 
that  his  murderer  must  be  an  honest  man." 

The  only  reply  Collot  d'Herbois  and 
his  myrmidons  could  make,  was  to  charge 
Oh^nier  with    being  hired  by  the  Court, 


and  to  threaten  him  with  assassination — 
two  excellent  radical  arguments. 

Chenier  had  already  drawn  a  portrait  of 
the  Jacobin  Club,  too  faithful  not  to  pro- 
voke their  fiercest  indignation.  This  sketch 
was  published  in  the  supplement  to  the 
Journal  de  Paris,  February  26, 1792,  just 
a  month  before  the  letter  from  which  we 
have  been  quoting  : — 

"There  exists  in  the  midst  of  Paris  a 
numerous  association,  holding  frequent  meet- 
ings, open  to  all  who  are,  or  pretend  to  be, 
patriots,  always  governed  by  leaders  visible  or 
mvisible,  who  are  continually  changing  and 
mutually  destroying  one  another,  but  who  have 
always  the  same  object — the  supreme  power ; 
and  the  same  intention — to  ^et  that  power  by 
whatever  means.  This  society,  formed  ak  a 
moment  when  liberal  principles,  though  sure  to 
triumph,  were  not  yet  completely  established, 
necessarily  attracted  a  great  number  of  citizens 
who  were  filled  with  alarm  and  warmly  attach- 
ed to  the  good  cause.  Many  of  these  had  more 
zeal  than  knowledge.  With  them  glided  in 
many  hypocrites;  so  did  many  people  who 
were  in  debt,  without  industry,  poor  through 
their  own  indolence,  and  seeing  something  to 
hope  for  in  any  change.  Many  wise  and  just 
men  who  know  that  m  a  well  regulated  State 
all  the  citizens  do  not  attend  to  public  afiairs, 
while  all  ought  to  attend  to  their  private  afiairs, 
have  since  reth^d  from  it ;  whence  it  follows 
that  this  association  must  be  chiefly  composed 
of  some  skilful  players,  who  arrange  the  cards 
and  profit  by  them,  of  some  sul^rdinate  in- 
triguers with  whom  an  habitual  eagerness  for 
mischief  takes  the  place  of  talent,  and  a  large 
number  of  idlers,  honest,  but  ignorant  imd 
short-sighted,  incapable  of  any  rad  intention 
themselves,  but  very  capable  of'  forwarding  the 
bad  intentions  of  others  without  knowing  it 

"  This  society  has  generated  an  in6nity  of 
others ;  towns,  boroug;hs,  and  villages  are  full 
of  them.  They  are  almost  all  under  tlie  orders 
of  the  parent  society,  with  which  they  keep  up 
a  most  active  correspondence.  It  is  a  bodv  in 
Paris  and  the  head  of  a  larger  body  extending 
over  France.  In  the  same  way  did  the  Church 
of  Rome  flant  the  faith^  and  govern  the  world 
by  its  congregations  of  monks. 

*^  This  system  was  imagined  and  expected  two 
years  ago  by  men  of  great  popularity,  who  saw 
very  well  that  it  was  a  means  of  increasing 
their  power  and  preserving  their  popularity,  but 
did  not  see  how  perilous  an  instrument  it  was. 
So  long  as  they  ruled  these  societies,  all  the 
errors  there  committed  met  tiieir  warmest 
approbation ;  but  since  they  have  been  blown 
up  by  this  mine  of  their  own  kindling,  tfa«j 
detest  the  excesses  which  are  no  longer  to  their 
profil,  and,  talking  more  truth  without  possess- 
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in^  more  wisdom,  combioe  with  honeet  men  in 
cnning  their  old  master-piece. 

**  The  audience  before  which  these  societies 
dehherate,  constitutes  their  strength ;  and  when 
one  considers  that  men  of  business  do  not  neg- 
lect their  affairs  to  listen  at  the  debates  of  a 
club,  and  that  men  of  intelligence  prefer  the 
gflence  of  the  closet,  or  the  peaceable  dbnver- 
salion,  to  the  tumult  and  clamors  of  these  noisy 
crowds,  it  is  easy  to  see  what  must  be  the  or- 
dinaiy  composition  of  the  audience,  and  further, 
what  sort  of  language  is  the  best  recommenda- 
tion lo  them.  One  simple  fallacy  is  all-suffi- 
cient :  the  constitution  being  founded  on  that 
eternal  truth,  the  sotereignty  of  the  people,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  persuade  the  listeners  at  the 
duo  that  they  are  the  people. 

'^  Lecturers  and  journal-mongers  have  gen- 
erally  adopted  this  definition.  Some  hundred 
vagaiionds  collected  in  a  garden  or  at  a  play, 
or  some  gangs  of  robbers  and  shop-lifters,  are 
impudently  denominated  the  people  ;  and  never 
M  the  most  wanton  despot  receive  from  the 
OMMt  eagre  courtier  adoration  so  vile  and  dis- 
guating,  as  the  base  flattery  with  which  two  or 
thieewousand  usurpers  of  the  national  sove- 
leiffnty  are  every  day  intoxicated — ^thanks  to  the 
writers  and  speakers  of  these  societies ! 

'*  As  the  semblance  of  patriotism  is  the  only 
profitable  virtue,  some  men  who  have  been 
Btigmatiied  by  their  disgraceful  lives  run  to  the 
club  to  get  a  reputation  for  patriotism,  by  the 
violence  of  their  discourses,  founding  on  their 
riotone  declamations,  and  the  passions  of  the 
midtitude,  oblivion  of  the  past  and  hope  for  the 
futore,  and  redeeming  themselves  from  dis- 
grace by  impudence.  At  the  clubs  are  daily 
proclaimed,  sentiments  and  even  principles 
which  threaten  the  fortunes  and  the  property  of 
all.  Under  the  names  of  forestalling  and  fmv 
mpolvy  industry  aud  coomierce  are  represented 
as  cnmes.  Every  rich  man  passes  for  a  pub- 
b'c  enemy.  Neither  honor  nor  reputation  is 
spared  ;  odious  suspicions  and  unbridled  slan- 
der are  called  liberty  of  opinion.  He  who  de- 
mands proof  of  an  accusation,  is  a  suspected 
man*  an  enemy  of  the  people.  At  the  clubs, 
every  absurdity  is  admired,  if  it  be  only  mur- 
derous— every  falsehood  cherished,  if  it  be  only 
atiocioas.  ♦•****  Sometimes,  in- 
deed,  goilty  parties  are  assailed,  hot  they  are 
asniled  with  a  violence,  a  ferocity,  and  an  un- 
fiimess  that  make  them  appear  innocent." 

About  the  same  time,  (its  exact  date 
and  the  medium  of  its  pubhcation  are  un- 
oertain,)  Chenier  wrote  7%e  Altars  of 
Fear,  a  sort  of  last  appeal  to  the  lovers 
of  good  order.  Its  title  alludes  to  the 
practice  of  the  ancients,  who  made  fear  a 
divinity,  and  erected  altars  to  him. 

''To  be  Bare,  we  have  not  yet  imitated  them 


to  the  letter,  but,  as  in  all  ages  profoundly  re- 
ligious men  have  observed  that  the  heart  is  the 
true  altar  where  the  Deity  chooses  to  be  honor- 
ed, and  that  internal  adoration  is  a  thousand 
times  more  valuable  than  all  the  pomp  of  a 
magnificent  worship  intrusted  to  a  small  num- 
ber of  persons,  ana  confined  to  certain  places 
by  express  consecration,  we  may  say  that  fear 
had  never  more  truly  altare  erected  to  it,  than 
now  in  Paris ;  that  it  was  never  honored  with  a 
more  general  worehip ;  that  this  whole  city  is 
its  temple  ;  that  all  respectable  people  have  be- 
come its  pontifis,  offering  to  it  the  daily  sacrifice 
of  their  opinions  and  their  conscience.*' 

The  mob  commit  excesses;  personal 
privacy  and  personal  liberty  are  invaded ; 
the  respectable  people  say  nothing  against 
it  or  about  it,  "for  fear  of  behy*  caited 
aristocrats,^^ 

"  The  simple  sound  of  this  word  aristocrat 
stupefies  the  pubh'c  roan,  and  attacks  the  very 
principle  of  motion  in  him.  He  wishes  the 
success  of  the  good,  witli  all  his  heart ;  he  is 
making  zealous  exertions  that  way,  and  wouM 
sacrifice  all  his  fortune  to  it :  in  the  midst  of 
his  action,  let  him  hear  those  four  fatal  sylla- 
bles pronounced  against  him,  and  he  trembles, 
he  grows  pale,  the  sword  of  the  law  falls  from 
his  grasp.  Now  it  is  clear  enough,  that  Cicero 
will  never  be  anything  better  than  an  arittocrat, 
to  take  Clodins  or  Cataline's  word  for  it :  if, 
then,  Cicero  is  qfraidj  what  will  become  of  us  ?'* 

It  must  be  plead,  however,  in  excuse  for 
these  respectable  people  who  said  nothing 
for  fear  of  being  called  aristocrats,  that 
they  had  pretty  urgent  motives  for  silence. 
To  be  unpopular  at  that  day,  was  to  have 
yoirr  head  cut  oflf:  the  terms  were  con- 
vertible. There  are  many  among  us,  to 
whom  such  reproaches  are  infinitely  more 
applicable,  men  who  will  not  lift  up  their 
voices  against  some  popular  abuse  or  in- 
justice or  prejudice,  for  fear  of  being 
called  federalist  or  aristocrat ;  although, 
thank  God !  to  call  a  man  federalist  or 
aristocrat  neither  knocks  him  on  the  head 
nor  even  takes  a  cent  out  of  his  pocket. 
And  when  we  hear  a  man  complaining  of 
the  tyranny  of  the  majority  and  popular  in* 
timidation  because  his  independent  con- 
duct has  caused  his  fellow-tovmsmen  to 
refuse  him  their  voices  at  an  election,  or 
made  some  honest  editor  afraid  to  publish 
his  communications,  we  would  just  refer 
him  to  Chenier,  who  was  putting  his  neck 
under  the  axe  every  time  he  took  pen  in 
hand. 

The  momentous  tenth  of  August  came, 
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and  that  notorious  Dopular  potentate  whom 
our  saucy  friends  over  the  water  have  fa- 
cetiously denominated  "the  Yankee  Jus- 
tinian/'- had  the  supreme  jurisdiction  in 
Paris.  The  Journal  de  Paris  was  put 
down  vi  et  armis,  and  its  conductors  and 
contributors'  precipitately  scattered.  C he- 
nier  was  in  imminent  danger ;  many  thought 
that  he  must  have  fallen  a  victim  to  the 
popular  fury,  and  Wieland,  the  German 
poet,  wrote  to  inquire  if  he  were  yet  aiiee. 
But  he  was  not  dead  ytt,  nor- even  silent; 
only  his  writings  were  now  anonymous  or 
pseudonymous.  Owing  to  this  fact,  nearly 
all  that  he  published  in  the  autumn 
and  winter  of  1792-3  has  been  lost.  It  is 
certain,  however,  that  he  was  the  author  of 
the  letter  in  which  Louis  after  his  condem- 
nation vainly  appealed  to  the  French  peo- 
ple. After  the  king's  death  his  friends 
persuaded  him  to  quit  Paris  for  Versailles, 
where  he  remained  a  whole  year.  By  that 
time  most  of  his  personal  enemies  had  dis- 
appeared, some  torn  to  pieces  by  wolves, 
and  some  by  their  fellow  Jacobins.  But 
Collot  d'Herbois  still  lived,  and  his  power 
nearly  equalled  Robespierre's. 

On  the  6th  of  January,  1794,  Chenier 
was  arrested.  The  immediate  and  ostensi- 
ble cause  of  his  arrest  was  a  visit  to  a  sus- 
pected lady  at  Passy.  The  proceeding 
was  utterly  illegal,  even  according  to  such 
scanty  remains  of  law  as  the  Terrorists 
had  preserved  for  themselves,  for  Chenier 
was  not  under  the  local  jurisdiction  of  the 
man  who  seized  him,  and  had  a  safe  con- 
duct and  certificate  of  good  citizenship 
from  the  authorities  of  his  quartier.  In- 
deed the  gaoler  of  the  Luxemburg  prison 
refused  to  receive  him,  but  the  functionary 
at  St.  Lazare  was  less  scrupnlous. 

As  Joseph  Chenier  had  been  an  influ- 
ential Jacobin  and  a  member  of  the  Con- 
vention, there  were  not  wanting  persons 
afterwards  to  assert  that  he  had  neglected 
to  save  his  brother's  life  when  it  was  in  his 
power  to  do  80  ;  nay,  some  even  charged 
him  with  having  contributed  to  his  con- 
demnation. This  imputation  his  friends 
have  indignantly  repelled.  They  main- 
tain that,  on  the  contrary,  it  was 
chiefly  through  his  influence  that  An- 
dre had  remained  unmolested  for  the  six- 
teen months  preceding.  They  affirm, 
moreover,  that  Joseph  had  been  for  some 
time  virtually  disconnected  with  the  Jaco- 


bins, having  g^wn  wiser  as  they  grew 
more  frantic  ;  that  he  was  then  a  suspect- 
ed if  not  a  denounced  man,  and  would  him- 
self have  shared  the  fate  of  Andre,  had  the 
rule  of  Robespierre  lasted  a  fortnight 
longer.  The  two  pleas  are  not  perfectly 
consistent,  and  we  think  that  generally  the 
editors  and  biographers  of  the  brothers 
have  erred  in  trying  to  prove  too  much, 
and  in  giving  to  the  accusation  a  greater 
importance  than  it  deserved.*  For  our 
own  part,  we  do  not  believe  one  syllable  of 
it.  The  Cheniers  had  that  strong  family 
attachment  which  all  families  ought  to 
have,  and  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  if 
Joseph  regarded  the  wishes  of  his  rela- 
tives, when  the  question  was  only  about 
breakinfir  off  a  paper  war  with  his  brother, 
he  womd  have  disregarded  them  when 
that  brother's  life  was  at  stake.  The  ad- 
vice he  gave  his  father,  who  wished  him  to 
agitate  openly  for  his  brothers,  ''  Rather 
try  to  let  them  be  forgotten,"  was  the  very 
best  that  could  have  been  given,  as  the 
event  too  truly  showed.  Had  nothing  been 
said  about  Andre,  he  might  have  remained 
unnoticed  for  two  days  longer,  which 
would  have  been  enough  to  save  his  life,  and 
actually  did^save  the  life  of  Sauveur  ;  but 
the  memorial  which  lus  father  addressed 
to  that  body  called  with  a  mournful  irony 
the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  was  his 
death-warrant.  * 

And  now  comes  a  characteristic  speci- 
men of  radical  inaccuracy.  Another  of 
the  Cheniers,  Sauveur,  formerly  an  officer 
in  the  army  of  the  north,  had  been  arrest- 
ed and  imprisoned  at  Beauvais.  In  such 
haste  was  the  indictment  against  Andre 
drawn  up,  that  it  confounded  him  with 
Sauveur;  attributed  to  one  brother  the 
acts  and  writings  of  both,  and  designated 

**  Especially  do  we  think  M.  Arnault  to  blame, 
for  seriously  confutiofl^  in  a  narration  of  twopagea, 
a  scandalous  story  of  Madame  de  Genlis,  about 
Mademoiselle  Dumesnirs  reception  of  Joseph  Che- 
nier ;  as  if  H  French  actress  would  trouble  herself 
about  truth,  when  there  was  a  chance  of  saying  a 
mot,  or  making  a  scene. 

t  And  yet,  after  all,  must  we  not  saf  that,  in  a 
higher  sense,  Joseph  Cherrter  Wes  mor  y  guilty  of 
his  brother's  death  1  He  had  ca.*oura^ed  the  Ja- 
cc>bin8  in  their  earlier  attempts;  he  had  defended 
or  apologized  for  theirexceases :  he  had  given  them 
his  pen,  his  voice,  and  his  influence.  In  so  far, 
then,  as  he  bad  contributed  to  their  triumph,  mnst 
he  be  deemed  answerable  for  the  consequences  of 
that  triumph.  Alas !  it  is  not  too  well  remembered 
even  at  the  present  day,  that  they  joho  hdp  to  open 
the^ood'gate$y  are  rttpimdble  for  the  immrfo/ion. 
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the  poet-editor  as  ex-adjutant-general  and 
chief  of  brigade,  under  Dumouriez !  One 
of  Andre's  eulogists  suggests  that  he  made 
no  allusion  to  this  palpable  flaw,  in  hopes 
that  this  confusion  of  personal  identity 
might  be  the  means  of  saving  his  brother. 
If  so,  his  silence  was  successful. 

There  were,  indeed,  many  reasons  why 
Andre  Ghenier  should  have  made  no  fur- 
ther opposition  to  the  proceedings  against 
him,  wan  was  necessary  to  expose  their 
injustice  and  illegality  m  the  eyes  of  future 
generations.  To  one  whose  patriotic  hopes 
had  been  so  cruelly  disappointed,  life  was 
of  little  value.  When  a  man  of  refined 
education,  hberal  principles,  hopes  of  libe- 
ral institutions,  and  freedom  from  party 
fiinaticism,  sees  aU  constitutional  land- 
ouirks  swept  away,  and  the  ochlocracy 
triumphant,  his  despondency  is  utter  and 
hopeless.  He  has  "lost  the  dream  of 
domg  and  the  other  dream  of  done,"  and 
knows  not  how  to  help  himself  or  others. 
In  one  case  only  can  he  be  sustamed.  If 
his  mind  has  been  deeply  imbued  with  the 
true  philosophy — the  philosophy  of  Chris- 
tianity — ^he  may  remember  that    "God 


fulfils  himself  in  many  ways,''  and  faith 
will  illumine  for  him  what,  to  the  jeye  of 
reason  alone,  is  thick  darkness. 

juii/a;  in  iy  iupav^  Zevg 
og  rauS*  l^opa  xoj  xpariivffi. 

But  we  very  much  fear  Chenier  had  not 
this  consolation.  His  views,  lofty  and 
noble  as  they  were;  were  still  bounded  by 
this  world  and  the  limits  of  human  ability. 
And  at  that  time  it  seemed  as  if  no  human 
ability  could  do  anything  for  the  French. 
The  people,  from  whom  the  gallows  was 
a  more  acceptable  gift  than  the  right  hand 
of  friendship,*  had  triumphed,  and  he  had 
long  before  made  up  his  mind  which  alter- 
native to  choose. 

Chenier  was  guillotined  July  25th,  1794. 
His  works  were  not  collected  till  1819. 
and  complete  editions  of  them  did  not  ap- 
pear till  1840. 


*  **  S*ils  tnumphent,  ce  sont  gens  par  q«i  11  ?aui 
mieux  etre  pr ndre  que  regarde  comme  ami.*' — AvU 
aux  Ftancait  tur  Uun  veritabUt  Ennemis. 
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j^Fam  accompanying  portrait  of  the  present  Kia|^  of  Prussia,  wan  taken  from  au  excellent 
German  nrinty  formshed  for  the  purpose,  by  the  Doliteness  of  J.  W.  Schuudt,  Esc}.,  Prussian 
Cooral  loT  this  city.    It  is  a  pen  drawing,  printea  by  Donlevy's  Chemityplc  press. — Ed.] 


l^OBDKBicK  William  the  Fourth  was 
b<Nni  in  the  royal  palace,  at  Berlin,  on  the 
15th  of  October,  in  the  year  1795.  His 
fa^tiee  was  then  Crown  Prince  of  Prussia, 
for  his  grandfather,  Fredenck  William  II., 
was  still  on  the  throne. 

It  imist  be  confessed,  that  this  monarch 
eame  into  existence  in  one  of  the  most 
stonny  periods  that  mark  the  history  of 
oar  world.  The  great  French  Keyolution 
was  well  advanced  in  its  wonderful  career, 
a  tornado,  it  had  swept  over  France, 

▼OULVOwI.  HSWCBBUDI.  • 


burying  in  nun  the  ancient  house  of  the 
Capets,  and  all  the  time-honored  institu- 
tions of  the  Church  and  of  the  State.  All 
the  old  orders  of  society,  all  the  former 
usages  and  Opinions,  all  the  cherished 
modes  of  administering"  the  government,, 
and  even  the  very  boasted  military  tactics 
of  the  age  of  Louis  the  Great,  (as  Loms 
XIY.  had  long  been  called,)  had  gone 
down  together  in  the  overwhenning  vortex 
of  that  astounding  movement ;  and  a  new 
social  and  political  world  was  begpoming  to 
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rise  out  of  the  chaos.  The  Directory  had 
succeeded  the  overthrow  of  Robespierre 
and  his  Jacobin  friends ;  and  U  was  pre- 
paring the  way  for  its  own  dissolution,  and 
the  accession  of  the  Consulate,  with  the 
Corsican  at  its  head. 

Nor  had  the  moral  volcano,  which  had 
levelled  every  ancient  institution  of  France 
in  the  dust — just  as  the  tremendous  hur- 
ricane in  the  natural  world,  prostrates  for- 
ests, overturns  houses,  and  spreads  desola- 
tion everywhere — been  confined,  in  its 
ravages,  to  the  limits  of  that  beautiful,  but 
then  unhappy  country.  Its  effects  were 
felt  in  all  the  civilized  world,  especially  in 
the  European  portion  of  it.  Thrones  which 
had  endured  a  thousand  years,  trembled 
on  their  bases,  and  fear  fell  upon  all  the 
venerable  adjuncts  by  which  they  had  been 
so  long  propped  up. 

In  no  country  was  there  more  alarm 
among  sensible  and  far-seeing  men,  than  in 
Germany  :  in  none  was  there  greater  occa- 
sion for  it.  From  immemonal  time — at 
least  ftx>m  the  downfall  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire— ^that  country  had  been  the  prey  of 
all  sorts  of  despotism,  from  that  of  the 
poorest  baron  and  the*  humblest  priest,  up 
through  the  double  lines  of  State  and 
Church,  to  the  throne  of  the  Emperor  and 
the  chair  of  the  Fisherman. 

Yet,  strange  as  it  may  seem  to  men  of 
our  day,  the  trembling  despotisms  of  that 
country — ^wholly  insensible  of  their  own 
weakness,  and  ignorant  of  the  nation  with 
which  they  had  to  do— combined  their 
forces,  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  France 
to  her  pristine  condition.  Large  armies 
were  marched  to  the  Rhine,  there  to  meet 
inglorious  defeat,  and  thence  to  be  driven 
back,  overwhelmed  with  shame,  to  the 
lands  whence  they  came. 

Nor  is  it  wonaerful  that  they  suffered 
fuch  disasters.  The  enemy  with  whom 
they  went  to  contend,  was  a  young  giant, 
awaking  up  in  all  his  energy,  and  intoxica- 
ted with  the  enthusiasm  of  newly-got- 
ten freedom.  The  sudden  acquisition  on 
the  part  of  the  masses  of  liberty,  or  what 
was  deemed  to  be  such,  had- infused  anew 
life  throughout  the  entire  nation.  Old 
things  had  passed  a^ay,  and  all  things  had 
become  new — alas  !  not  always  in  the  best 
sense.  And  when  the  old  dynasties  under- 
took to  put  down  this  most  astonishing 
oiovement  which  the  world  has  ever  seen, 


the  A  llon9f  and  the  Marchons!  of  thtt 
Marseillaise  Hynm  sent  youns  France  in 
overwhelming  force  into  Flanders,  to  the 
Rhine,  to  the  Jura,  to  the  Alps.  No  hos- 
tile foot  was  allowed  to  tread  the  soil  <^ 
France  many  days.  The  panic-strickea 
foe  was  pursued  even  into  the  marshes  of 
Holland,  nor  found,  in  its  dykes  and 
its  canals,  the  safety  which  it  sought. 
Not  on^  did  the  blue-eyed  Germans  re- 
treat with  precipitation  back  to  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  Rhine,  but  were  glad  to  sur- 
render the  western,  and  with  it,  four  mill- 
ions of  inhabitants,  to  the  RepubUc  of 
France.  The  Austrians  were  chased  out 
of  Switzerland,  and  were  compelled  to  re- 
tire altogether  from  their  ill-gotten  pos- 
sessions m  Italy !  Such  were  tne  ach^e- 
ments  of  a  mighty  nation,  when  freedom 
had  infused  a  new  hfe  throughout  all  the 
classes  of  its  population. 

And  what  if  liberty  was  perverted  to 
licentiousness,  and  new  despots  mounted  to 
the  deserted  seats  whence  the  old  had  so 
recently  been  hurled?  Still  the  people 
possessed  the  emblems  and  some  of  the 
substantial  fruits  of  freedom.  Old  mo- 
nopolies were  gone.  The  enormous  landed 
possessions  of  the  church,  of  the  nobili- 
ty, and  of  the  crown,  had  been,  for  the 
most  part,  confiscated,  and  a  new  order  of 
things,  so  far  as  the  agricultural  population 
was  concerned,  had  commenced.  And  if 
despotism  had  again  taken  the  place  of 
hberty,  even  while  wearing  its  garb,  it 
was  some  consolation  to  the  masses,  that 
the  despots  were  from  among  themselves, 
and  not  of  an  ancient,  privileged,  and  long- 
detested  caste.  And  then,  if  it  was  a  des- 
potism, it  was  a  glorious  one,  which  to 
Frenchmen  is  a  great  deal.  What  if  it 
gave  them  chains  at  home  ?  it  gave  them 
consideration  and  glory  abroad.  Still 
more,  if  it  was  a  despotism,  it  was  one  of 
their  own  making ;  and  we  all  know  that 
men  will  submit  with  much  more  content- 
ment and  better  grace,  to  burthens  of 
which  they  themselves  are  the  authors, 
than  to  those  which  others  impose  on  them. 

But  let  us  return  from  this  digressicm — a 
digression,  however,  needed  to  illustrate 
the  subject — ^to  the  state  of  Germany  at 
the  epoch  of  the  birth  of  Frederick  Will- 
iam iV.  Two  great  military  governments 
ruled  the  Germanic  and  Germano-SIa- 
vonic  races — the  Austrian  and  PruasiMi 
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Both  had  attained  to  an  acme  of  hauteor, 
at  onoe  insupportable  and  ridiculous,  on 
account  of  their  achievements  in  arms. 
But  the  grounds  of  this  insolent  bearing 
were  not  equal.  Austria  had  for  a  long 
period  been  distinguished  for  her  wariike 
propeBflities  and  illustrious  deeds.  She 
had  met  the' Turks  in  a  hundred  battles^ 
and,  aided  by  Poland,  had  been  the  bul- 
wark of  Christendom  a^unst  the  Moslems. 
She  had  often  measured  her  strength  with 
the  Gallic  race,  and  not  without  success. 
She  had,  therefore,  something  like  an  an- 
cient greatness  in  military  affiiirs,  and  her 
renown  was  world-wide  extended. 

As  to  Prusua,  she  was  a  parvenu  among 
the  great  powers,  not  having,  in  fact,  com- 
pleted a  century  of  national  existence.* 
She  had  been  singularly  fortunate  in^  the 
main,  in  her  rulers ;  no  royal  house  in 
Europe  having,  from  the  first,  produced 
more  great  men  than  that  of  Brandenburg. 
But  Prussia  is,  for  the  most  part,  a  poor 
country,  and  originally  its  extent  was  very 
l]iiiited.f  Its  position,  too,  is  one  of  essen- 
tial and  umate  weakness.  But  Frederick 
the  Great,  whose  equal  in  military  talent 
has  seldom  been  seen,  either  in  ancient  or 
modem  times,  had  raised  her  up  from  the 
ccmdition  of  a  third  or  fourth-rate  power, 
to  a  place  in  the  very  first  rank.  In  his 
Seven  Years'  War,  he  resisted,  successful- 
ly, Rus^  Austria,  France,  Poland  and 
Sweden,  together  with  several  of  the 
smaller  powers  of  Germany.     Indeed,  at 

*  Tbe  Dfttional  esittence  of  PmBsia  dates  from 
January^  1701,  when  Frederick  III.,  Duke  of  Brao- 
denbarg,  assamed  the  title  of  King  of  Prussia,  and 
Ihe  name  of  Frederick  L  of  that  kinffdom. 

tFrederiek  William— the  Onai  Eketor,  as  he  is 
commonly  called — was  the  real  founder  of  the  Pms- 
rian  kingdom.  He  came  to  the  dacal  throne  of 
Bnadeiwnig  in  1640,  and  reigned  more  than  forty 
yeara.  He  was  in  every  sense  a  great  man,  and  a 
decided  Proteetaut.  He  invited  the  persecuted 
liogaenots  of  Prsnce  to  his  dominions,  and 
tboonands  flocked  thither^  carrying  with  them  their 
indostry — not  to  say  their  riches — as  well  as  their 
piety.  He  was  the  father  of  the  first  King  of  Prus- 
•isp  nelerfed  to  in  the  ineeediag  note. ' 

At  the  commencement,  Prussia  was  a  very  small 
kmcdom.  Even  when  Frederick  11.  (commonly 
onlied  Frederick  the  Great)  ascended  the  throne 
in  n4BL  Pmssia  was  not  larger  in  extent  than  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  and  its  population  wasahout 
Ikne  netffiKms  /  He  left  it  greatly  enlarged  and  quite 
powerfal.  At  present,  Pmssia  exceeds  130^000 
sqoare  miles,  and  has  about  fifteen  millions  of  in- 
habitants. Its  di^'ointed  state,  as  well  as  its  natu- 
ral  poaition,  is  a  great  obstacle  in  the  way  of  its 
being  a  wry  ttnmft  country.  For  its  defence ,  it 
nrast  emj^ati<aUly  depend|  under  God,  on  tbe  wis- 
dan  MKl  vilnrofiis  iMMbMancs. 


one  time,  it  seemed  as  ff  be  shonld  be  com 
polled  to  stand  against  all  continental  Sn 
rope.  And  what  a  spectacle  did  he  pre 
sent !  At  one  moment,  we  see  him  beat- 
ing the  Russians  on  the  Oder,  and  driving 
them  back  towards  Poland ;  anon  he  k 
fiffhting  the  Austrians  amid  the  monn- 
tams  of  Silesia,  or  attacking  and  battering 
down  the  battlements  of  Prague  !  At  one 
while,  all  seems  to  be  lost !  The  eneii^ 
takes  possession  of  his  Mazing  capital^ 
whilst  he  flies  with  his  shattered  legionato 
the  banks  of  the  Elbe.  But  soon  victory 
perches  a^ain  on  his  standards,  and  ''  Old 
Fritz ''  is  m  possession  of  his  sandj,  pine- 
producing  realm.  Nothing  could  daunt 
jhim.  He  might  be  beaten,  but  conquered, 
never.  His  mind  was  as  active  as  bis 
body,  and  his  right  hand  wielded  the  ffooee- 
quill  as  readily  as  the  sword.  For  him  to 
write  ^*  two  hundred  verses  "  on  the  eve 
of  a  CTeat  battle,  was  almost  an  ordinarj 
night  s  work ! 

That  such  a  consummate  general,  tbe 
monarch  of  the  nation,  should  be  surrounded 
with  able  commanders,  is  no  way  astonisl)- 
ing.  Himself  sharing  in  all  the  fatigues 
and  exposures  of  the  camp— with  as  much 
patience  drilling  a  company  of  grenadiers, 
on  foot,  in  the  midst  of  a  drenching  rain, 
as  he  marshalled  a  hundred  regiments  on  a 
Champ  de  Afar»— it  was  inevitable  that  his 
spirit  should  be  imparted  to  the  offioere 
around  him,  be  they  princes  of  the  blood, 
nobles  of  high  birth,  or  plebeians  from  the 
lowest  ranks.  The  same  enthusiasm  per- 
vaded the  non-commissioQed  officers  and 
common  soldiers.  And  at  his  death  he 
left  Prussia  the  most  distinguished  natkm 
in  Europe  for  military  prowess.  He  left, 
too,  an  able  corps  of  great  commanders, 
whom  his  own  genius  and  example  had 
trained  up.  And  Prussian  tactics  were 
adopted,  as  the  French  are  now,  by  all'  tbe 
civilized  world,  and  the  plans  of  her  oam* 
paigps  and  of  her  battles  were  studied,  as 
master-pieces,  by  cadets  and  all  othefs  who 
sought  distinction  in  military  life. 

In  the  year  1786,  died  Frederick  tbe 
Great,  and  with  him  the  military  glory  of 
Prussia  went  down  to  the  tomb,  and  re- 
mained there  for  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
Frederick  William  II.  succeeded  to  the 
throne  of  his  illustrious  uncle,  and  inglori- 
ously  rdgned  till  the  year  1797.  Neither 
the  nation  nor  the  worid  had  v«iy  akmHed 
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ozpeetations  of  his  distinguishing  himself. 
It  angnred  anything  else  than  greatness^that 
'^  Old  Fritz  "  had  driven  him  in  his  younger 
years  from  the  anny»  telling  him  to  go  home 
and  take  care  of  his  children !     And  most 
certainly  and  amply  did  his  life  and  actions 
establish  the  correctness  of  the  great  war- 
rior's o|Mnion.     The  best  thing  that  can  be 
isaid  of  his  reign  is,  that  it  was  one  of  peace. 
But  it  was  one  of  wasteful  extravagance 
find    mal-administration.     A   large   army 
was  maintained  in  idleness,  corrupting,  by 
its  relaxed  discipline  and  dissolute  manners, 
the  moral  atmosphere,  far  and  wkle,  wher- 
ever   any  portion    of    it  was    stationed. 
Nothing  could  exceed  the  pride  and  auda- 
ciousness of  the  officers,  especially  those  of 
the  lower  gp^es.     Every  one    thought 
himself  the  heir  of  all  the  military  capa^y 
and    gl<Hry  of    the   "Great    Frederick." 
He  who   had  served  with  the  renowned 
Cf4>tain,  in  whatever  rank,  deemed  hknself 
invincible  !     And  when,  in  the  early  part  of 
the  French  Revolution,  the  Prussian  troops 
aoet  with    some    pretty  serious    defeats 
(though  they  sained  some  victories)  on  the 
Rhine,  their  disasters  se^n  not  to  have 
Qpened  then*  eyes  to  the  possibility,  either 
that  they  had  lost  any  of  the  prowess  which 
they  had  acquired   under  Frederick  the 
Qreat,  or  that  their  enemies  had  made  any 
advances  upon  the  tactics  and  the  discipline 
of  a  by-gone  generation.     Nothmg  of  the 
sort  seems  to  have  entered  their  heads. 

IlMy  heard,  indeed,  with  some  decree  of 
astcmishment,  of  the  victories  of  the  French 
in  FlanderBy  on  the  Rhine,  uiider  their  Re- 
publican generals,  Dumouriez,  Jourdan, 
Bemadott^  Moreau,  and  others,  and  espe- 
ciatty  those  of  Napoleon  in  the  north  of 
Italy.  But  they  attributed  them  to  the 
inferiority  of  their  antagonists.  Even  the 
victories  of  Marengo  and  c4l  AustcrKta,  at 
lliter  epochs,  scarcely  agitated  their  self- 
complacency,  or  made  them  believe  it  possi- 
We  that  similar  reverses  might  await  them  in 
their  turn.  "  They  have  beaten  the  Austrir 
an8»  but  they  have  not  met  the  Prussians  !'' 
*^  Let  Prussia,"  said  they,  "  but  once  enter 
the  lists  with  France,  and  the  superiority 
ol  her  high-born  officers,  of  the  school  of 
Frederick  the  Greiit,  over  the  French 
bourgeois  troops,  will  soon  appear." 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  arrogance  of 
the  Prussian  officers,  save  their  contempt 
terlfce  French.    And  yet,  to  the  eye  of 


the  reflecting,  nothing  could  be  more  dk 
couraging.  The  officers  who  had  served 
under  the  great  Frederick,  were  mostly 
old  and  infirm  men :  some  were  afflicted 
with  the  gout,  and  others  were  unfit  for 
service  from  other  causes.  Among  the 
younger  officers,  infidelity  and  immorality 
extensively  prevailed^  as^  alas  I  too  gener- 
ally in  the  nation  at  large:  The  oommoo 
soldiers  were  ignorant,  and  treated-  too 
much  like  machmea»  or  like  beasts.  There 
was  no  morale  among  either  officers  or  ' 
men*  Among  the  former  the  prestige  oi 
the  great  Frederick  and  his  victories,  waa 
ahnost  the  only  stimulus  that  was  effective 
to  wake  up  their  courage.  Among  the 
latter,  there  was  Uttieeathuskism  in  behalf 
of  any  cause.  A  bMnd,  unreasoning  obe- 
dience was  all  that  was  expected  of  either 
officers  or  soldiers.  Count  Henkel  says» 
in  his  '*  Memoirs,"  that  when  Frederick 
William  II.  died,  the  colonel  ol  the  regi- 
ment to  which  he  belonged  assembled  his 
men,  and  made  them  this  remarkable 
speech : — 

''His  Majesty  Frederick  William  11.  har 
been  pleased  to  die.  We  have  therefore  to 
swear  aTIemance  to  a  new  king.  What  bis 
name  will  be,  whether  Frederick  William,  or 
Frederick,  we  carniot  exactly  telf ;  but  that  docs 
not  signify.  Ilerr  Grericbtschrciber,  read  the 
oath  aioii4" 

In  the  year  ItOT,  Frederick  William  III. 
ascended  a  throne  environed  by  many  trials^ 
Napoleon  was  conquering  everything  be* 
fore  him  in  the  nortii  oi  Italy,  and  pr«par- 
ii^  to-  enact  the  part  of  another  Alexander 
of  Macedon.  l^e  Kmg-was  still  young,. 
Conscious  of  the  many  difficulties  which 
beset  his  path,  and  distrustful  of  his  own 
capacity  to  meet  the  storm,  which  he  soon 
saw  was  approaching,  he  was  disposed  to  act 
with  a  caution  that  bordered  on  timidity. 
But  he  was  surrounded  by  rash  counsel- 
lors, who  clamorod  for  war  with  France. 
War  with  France  was  more  and  more  earn- 
estFy  demanded  bv  a  large  party  every 
year.  At  the  head  of  this  party  was  the- 
King's  cousin,  Louis  Ferdinand,  a  man  of 
great  infiuence  among  the.  younger  officers, 
and  of  vast  pc^ularity  with  the  people. 

At  length,  after  years  of  very  complex^ 
and  it  must  be  confessed,  of  very  doubtful 
diplomatic  manoeuvring,  in  which  her 
character  for  wisdom*  not  to  say  juatiao» 
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fluflfered  greatly,  Pnis^  declared  war 
against  France.  Soon  a  vaat  amy  was  in 
motion  on  the  southern  bmtlers  of  her 
kingdom,  wider  the  ^conunaad  of  ^e  old 
DiuEe  of  Bmnswick,  to  meet  the  enemy. 
Great  was  the^^auntiiig  of  the  officers  and 
courtiers.  A  major  boasted  ''that  he 
would  make  <liat  scoundrel,  Bonaparte, 
hk  grcKMB."  Every  one,  save  the  serious 
and  reflecting  men  who  had  long  remarked 
and  deplored  the  degeneracy  of  the  times, 
was  sanguine  of  soeoess.  Alas!  in  this,  m 
en  too  many  either  instanees,  achievement 
^A  not  equal  promise.  Hie  deelaration  of 
war  was  made  on  the  6th  day  <^  October, 
1806 ;  on  the  14th,  Bonaparte,  with  his 
irresistible  forces,  scattered  the  Prussians, 
as  the  chaff  is  driven  by  the  wind,  on  the 
pbdns  of  Jena.  On  that  fatal  day  perished 
bo^  the  prestige  of  the  name  of  the  great 
Frederick,  and  their  wretched  self-delusion. 
la  a  few  days  Napoleon  waa  at  thdr  capi- 
tal, occupying,  if  not  revelling  in,  the  de- 
serted palaces  of  Frederick  William  III. 
The  forces  of  the  Prince  of  Ponte  Corvo, 
{Bemadotte,)  Soidt  and  Murat  drove  a 
lame  Prussian  army  westward  to  Lubeck, 
and  compelled  them  to  lay  down  their 
arms,  on  the  other  side  of  that  city,  near 
the  Danish  frontier.  Whilst  Bonaparte, 
with  the  main  body  of  his  amy,  pursued 
the  flying  forces  of  the  King  eastward  into 
Poland  and  Eastern  Prusda,  where  the 
battles  of  Pultusk,  Ostrolenka,  Eylau,  and 
Friedland,  led  to  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  and 
the  utter  prostration — not  to  say  annih^- 
tion— of  the  Prussian  kingdom.  The  foot 
of  the  conqueror  was  even  on  the  neck  of 
the  fatten  and  wretched  foe. 

Six  lon^  years  of  disgrace,  dbtress,  and 
deep  hunnliation,  'ensu^.  The  sufferings 
which  Prussia  enduied-r-^he  insults  heap^ 
upon  the  men,  and  the  cruel  injuries  done 
to  the  women — ^have  never  been  fally  re- 
vealed to  the  world.*     But  these  years  of 

*  Wtihin  the  last  few  years  many  works,  relating 
10  this,  period  of  Prussia's  humnialion*  nave  ap- 
peared in  Germaoy,  very  few  of  which  are  known, 
eren  by  tide,  to  our  American  poblic.  Many  of 
these  works  are  ui  the  shape  of  *^MeiooiiB"  and 
'*RecDrd«,"  and  are  more  or  less  personal.  They 
contain,  however,  very  many  facts  of  a  natioaal 
ehnracter,  and  thev  are  deeply  interesting  as  giving 
an  inaigfat  into  the  state  of  things  during  that 
gloomy  period.  They  contain  details  of  the  infa- 
moas  eondaetof  (he  French  officers  and  soldiers, 
which  are  (roly .'appalling.  It  is  probable,  however, 
Cbatihe  rapaeiryand  vioTenee  ofihe  French  did  not 
nach  exceed  tbose  of  the  PrasMnns  thenuelves  in 


afBiction  were  profitable  in  the  way  of 
discipline.  They  led  the  good  to  seek  helpr 
where  only  it  could  be  found,  in  God.  The 

their  former  wars  with  Aastria,  Poland,  Rnasia* 
Saxony  and  Sweden.  The  retributive  justice  of 
God  in  the  affairs  of  men  is  certain,  and  often  won-* 
deifully  signal.  The  chalice  which  we  commend 
to  other  lips  will,  sooner  or  later,  be  coaunended  to 
our  own. 

The  insolence  of  Napoleon  towards  the  fallen  royal 
hoose  of  Prussia*  is  well  known.  Neither  the  sen 
nor  the  beauty  of  the  Queen,  who  was  one  of  the 
loveliest  of  women,  ana  who  died  of  a  broken  heart,*^ 
occasioned  by  the  calamities  of  her  country,  conid 
pvotect  her  against  his  base  calumnies.  On  his  way 
to  St.  Helena,  and  during  the  years  of  his  confine- 
ment on  4hat  rock,  he  lost  no  opportunity  of  insult- 
ing  the  memoiy  of  that  excellent  woman — a  con* 
duct  unworthy  of  a  truly  great  man.  Neither 
Scipio,  nor  Gustavus  Adolphus,  nor  our  own  Wash* 
ingtoo,  oould  have  been  guilty  of  such  ineffable 
baseness. 

That  he  should  indulge  his  leers  and  taunts  against* 
the  King,  was  to  be  expected,  considering  the  con* 
temjM  in  which  he  held  him— a  contempt  which  waa 
shared  by  almost  every  other  sovereign  of  the  old 
dynasties  of  that  day.  One  of  the  most  amusin«* 
instances  of  this  sort,  of  which  we  have  any  knowK 
edge,  we  heard  from  the  lips  of  Sir  Robert  Wilson, 
at  present  the  military  Governor  of  Gibraltar. 
That  wonderful  man,  whose  own  "Memoirs'*, 
would  make  one  of  the  most  entertain iofi  books  in 
the  world,  was  several  times  sent  by  ine  British 
Government  as  "Military  Commissioner,"  to  at» 
tend  the  allied  armies  in  their  wars  against  Napo* 
leon.  In  this  capacity  he  was  present  in  the  cam- 
paign of  the  winter  of  1806-7,  in  Poland  and  East- 
em  Prussia,  and  witnesaed,  we  believe,  the  battle 
of  Friedland.  He  was  with  the  allied  forces,  in  the 
same  capacity,  in  the  campaign  of  1818,  and  saw 
the  battle  of  Dresden,  and  that  of  Leipsic.  He  was* 
very  intimate  with  the  late  King  of  IVussia,  and  thn, 
Emperor  Alexander,  and  ventured  to  accoinpany 
them  to  Tilsit,  in  the  incognito  of  a  Cossack  officer. 
BonMarte  soon  learned  that  he  was  there,  and 
raved  furiously  one  day  at  his  own  table,  when  thoM 
monarchs  were  his  guests,  declaring  that  he  would 
hanff  Wilsoa,  if  he  should  catch  him.  The  Empe- 
ror Alexander  contrived  to  send  a  note  to  Generni 
Wilson,  to  apprise  him  of  hisdanger,  and  to  beseech 
him  to  ny.  The  Englishman  immediately  set  out 
to  9uit  the  place,  and  on  his  way,  with  great  sang- 
froid, passed  by  Bonanarte^s  garters,  leaning  on 
the  arm  of  General  Worontzott.  Bonaparte,  wh<r 
was  standing  by  the  window,  seeing  him,  asked  the 
Emperor  Alexander  who  it  was  that  was  walking 
with  Worontzoffi  He  repfied  that  it  was  a  Cos- 
sack officer.  The  King  of  Prussia  remarking  thai 
the  countenance  of  NapNoleon  indicated  both  suspi* 
cion  and  vengeance,  retired  as  soon  as  he  could, 
and  haslenins  down  to  the  ferry,  arrived  just  in 
time  to  see  Wilson  off.  A  moment  only  was  spent 
in  the  Kin^*s  relating  td  him  what  Bonaparte  nad 
said,  and  in  giving  him  some  instances  of  Napo^ 
Icon's  insolence  to  him  and  the  Queen.  Jattr  alia, 
he  said,  "To-day,  at  the  dinner,  at  his  own  table, 
Bonaparte,  remarking  the  rows  of  buttons  on  my 
pantaloons,  (which  studded  the  outer  seams,  from 
top  to  bottom,  bj[  way  of  ornament,)  asked  roe, 
'whether  it  required  more  time  to  button  them 
from  top  to  bottom,  than  Inm  bottom  to  top  V  The 
insolent  and  unmannerly  fellow  !"  But  Bonaparte 
cared  very  little  about  manners  when  he  wished  to 
insult  a  fallen  foe,  or  an  unyielding  friend. 

Among  the  most  interesting  of  the  works  referred   ' 
to  at  the  head  of  this  note,  we  may  mention  those 
written  by  Count  Henkel,  Karl  Immefraan,  I>nfc» 
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OKceUent  King  shared  deeply  in  this  con- 
viction. A  happj  reaction  took  place  ;  the 
plague  of  infidelity  and  irreligion  was 
stayed  ;  and  a  regenerating  process  com- 
BMced,  affecting  alike  the  court,  the  army 
and  the  nation.  A  deep  sense  of  disgrace, 
oomhined  with  the  indignation  which  in- 
juatice  and  oppression  engendered,  inflamed 
eirery  heart,  from  the  monarch  on  the 
throne,  to  the  humhlest  peasant.  The 
amothered  fires  gained  strength  year  hy 
year,  until,  when  the  proper  time  had 
oome— the  fatal  year,  to  kapoleon,  of  1813 
— it  burst  forth  hke  a  volcano,  and  over- 
whelming the  French,  drove  them  out  of 
Germany. 

To  say  that  Prussia  lost  everything  at 
Jena,  would  be  to  utter  what  all  the  world 
liaa  said  these  forty  years  past.  To  say 
that  that  defeat  saved  her,  (by  leading  her 
in  what  was  probably  the  only  practi- 
eable  way  of  regeneration,)  is  a  paradox  in 
which  there  is  a  pregnant  meaning. 
Another  paradox  has  also  been  uttered 
respecting  that  same  disastrous  battle, 
« namely,  that  Frederick  the  Great  (by  the 
bMnd  and  vun  reliance  of  the  Prussians  on 
£is  name)  was  the  cause  of  it. 

Frederick  William  IV.  was  eleven  years 
old  when  the  battle  of  Jena  was  fought 
and  his  country  ruined;  and  he  was 
eighteen  when  the  dreadful  battle  of 
Leipsic  was  fought,  and  the  day  of  deliv- 
erance was  come  for  down-trodden  Prussia. 
And  terribly  was  she  avenged  of  her  great 
enemy  there,  as  well  as  at  many  other 
places,  and  among  them  the  plains  of 
Waterloo.  Awaking  from  lon^  years  of 
oppression  and  anguish,  she  drove  that 
enemy  from  her  borders,  nor  ceased  from 
the  pursuit,  until  she  saw  him  humbled  in 
the  dust.  What  a  lesson  of  warning  to 
the  oppressor,  and  of  hope  to  the  oppressed, 
does  her  history  teach ! 

In  the  month  of  May,  1840,  died  Fred- 
erick William  III.  at  bis  palace  in  Berlm. 
The  first  half  of  his  reign  was  eminently 

MT  Stefieae,  Ernest  Moritx  Aradt,  Johannes  Gus- 
Uvus  Droysen,  Chamisso,  and  Varnhagen  Von 
Bnae — the  last  named  of  which  has  been  translated 
into  English,  by  Sir  Alexander  Duff  Gordon,  and 
was  pabRsbed  in  London,  in  2  vols.  8vo.,  last  year. 
This  is  a  work  full  of  interesting  facts.  The^  fVas 
•dk  eriebte  of  Professor  Steffeas  is  even  more  inter- 
esting :  it  is  quite  voluminous,  however,  and  has  not 
^en  translated  into  English,  so  far  as  we  know. 
Almost  all  these  works  have  appeared  within  the 
Inst  MTen  yrm. 


disastrous  in  many  respects,  but  the  laat 
fifteen  years  were  peaceful,  proeperoaa» 
and  in  the  main  happy.  Gradually  the 
kingdom  recruited  its  resources  and  its 
energies;  its  population  has  steadily  in- 
creased; and  its  proper  influence  in  the 
European  family  of  nations  has  been  re- 
covered. The  reign  of  the  late  King, 
however  gloomy  the  times  during  the 
former  portion  of  it,  secured  many  blessings 
to  the  people.  A  number  of  important 
ameliorations  in  the  administraiion  of  its 
affairs  were  effected.  It  is  indebted  to 
that  monarch  for  the  existence  of  two  of 
its  best  universities — ^those  of  Berlin  and 
Bonn* — ^and  for  the  renovation  of  thereat; 
Above  all,  it  owes  to  his  wisdom  and  fos- 
tering care,  both  the  existence  and  the 
high  degree  of  perfection  of  its  admirable 
School  System,  which  has  secured  the 
admiration  and  the  imitation  of  all  tne 
German  States,  France,  and  several  other 
countries. 

It  is  true,  that  the  nation  were  not  well 
satisfied  in  regard  to  several  subjects.  In 
the  first  place,  the  King  had  promised,  in 
1815,  to  give  his  people  a  ConstituticHi 
adapted  to  the  demands  of  the  age.  In- 
stead of  this,  he  only  restored  provincial 
assemblies  to  those  of  the  eight  provincea 
of  the  realm  which  formerty  had  them, 
and  created  them  in  those  which  never  had 
them.  That  these  provincial  assemblies, 
which  are  entirely  consultative  bodies,  have 
been  of  use  in  directing  the  government, 
and  in  preparing  the  way  for  a  oonstittt- 
tional  government  for  the  entire  kingdonv 
cannot  be  denied ;  but  they  were  far  from 
fulfilling  the  expectations  excited  by  the 
royal  promise. 

In  the  next  place,  the  government 
sympathized  entirely  too  much  with  Austria 
and  Russia,  in  their  abhorrence  of  every- 
thing like  pohtical  agitation.  In  conse- 
quence of  this,  many  young  men  of  the 
universities,  as  well  as  other  suspected 
persons,  were  made  to  undergo  severe 
punishments  in  the  shape  of  imprisonment, 
fines,  banishment,  &o.,  which  were  alike 
excessive,  unjust,  and  impolitic. 

Again,  the  army  was  kept  on  a  footing 
entirely  too  large  for  a  nation  not  abounding 
in  wealth,  and  having  scarcely  14,000,000 


*The  University  of  Berlin  was  fonnded  in  180^; 
ibntofBoBaialSia. 
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of  inhabitants.  Indeed,  the  |royernmeDt 
was  altogether  too  military  in  its  spirit  and 
eharacter.  By  consequence,  the  burthens 
of  the  nation  were  very  heavy. 

Carried  away  by  the  desure  of  uniting 
the  Lutheran  and  Keformed,  or  Calvinistic^ 
Churches  of  his  realm,  in  one  "  Evangeli- 
cal Church,"  as  it  was  called,  he  allowed 
measures  to  be  employed  to  coerce  the 
reluctant  and  the  conscientiously  opposed, 
which  led  to  a  grievous  persecution,  espe- 
cially in  Silesia.* 

But  whatever  were  the  disappointments 
and  grievances  of  the  Prussians,  they  bore 
them  patiently  ;  for  they  entertained  a 
heartfelt  respect  for  Frederick  William  III. 
The  beli^  was  imiversal,  that  he  was  an 
honest  and  good  man,  who  loved  his  people, 
sod  sincerely  aimed  at  promoting  his 
country's  welfare.  In  that  extreme  sim- 
pHbity  of  heart,  for  which  the  Germans  are 
disdnguished,  the  masses  were  ever  ready 
to  put  the  best  construction  on  everything. 
When  they  heard  of  an  instance  of  injustice 
4m  the  part  of  the  government  officers,  the 
common  remark,  especially  among  the 
peasants  was,  we  are  told,  "Well,  our 
good  old  Frederick  knows  nothing  of  this." 
lliey  had  sympathized  wi^h  him,  and  he 
with  th^n,  in  the  great  calamities  which 
befell  the  nation,  and  which  fell  upon 
an — King  as  well  as  people ; — and  though 
they  may  never  have  esteemed  him  a  great 
and  capable  prince,  they  believed  him  to 
be,  what  he  eminently  was,  a  good  man.f 

*JndgiBff  from  the  welt-known  character  of 
Frederick  William  III.,  we  shooldcome  to  i he  con- 
dnsioo,  that  his  mimaten  and  other  men  of  influ- 
ence aboQt  him,  were  often  much  more  to  blame 
than  he,  in  regard  to  manvof  the  unjast  things  done 
onder  his  goverameni.  We  are  quite  sure  that 
some  of  these  men  greatly  abused  the  influence 
vhi^  thtf  had  with  htm.  In  particular,  we  believe 
chat  the  cmel  persecntion  of  the  Lutherans  in  Sile- 
sia, who  could  not  be  induced  to  come  into  the 
Union  of  the  Churches  on  the  royal  basis,  was  ereatly 
owiiu:  to  false  representations  and  bad  counsel  given 
him  by  his  favorite  chaplain,  or  court-preacher.  Dr. 
8(rans6 — ^not  to  be  confounded  with  the  neresiarch  of 
ihe  same  name.  It  is  well  known  that  Dr.  S.  was 
ft  vile  flatterer  of  his  late  msjesty,  and  a  ereat  enemy 
to  all  dissent.  He  is  still  alive.  We  hope  the 
piesent  King  will  be  on  his  guard  against  him. 

t  Frederick  William  III.  was  a  man  of  great 
purity  of  life,  which  is  the  more  remarkable, 
uiasmach  as  he  grew  up  in  the  midst  of  a  court 
which  was  very  cfissolute,  and  among  a  people  amid 
whom  the  foundations  of  virtue  had  been  widely 
and  deeply  undermined  by  the  principles  of  the 
Voltairian  philosophy— which  is  only  a  euphonious 
and  polite  name  forlnfidelitjr.  He  loved  hisbeauti- 
fol  Queen,  Louisa,  (a  prmcess  of  Mecklenburg 
Strelitz,)  whom  he  married  in  1798^  and  who  died  of 


Reader !  wilt  thou  pardon  this  long  intro- 
duction to  our  subject — ^the  life  and  charac- 
ter of  Frederick  William  IV.,  the  present 
King  of  Prussia  ?  If  thqji  wilt,  we  promise 
thee  to  enter  at  once  upon  it. 

The  youth  and  early  manhood  of  this 
monarch,  as  has  been  seen,  were  passed 
amid  scenes  of  painfully  surpassing  inter- 
est. At  a  very  early  age,  he,  with  two  of 
his  younger  brothers,  William  and  Fred- 
erick, entered  the  military  service  of  the 
country,  and  was  present  in  several  severe 
battles,  and  displayed  great  enthusiasm 
and  courage  in  behalf  of  its  prostrated  in- 
terests and  its  bleeding  honor.  The  great 
battle  of  Leipsic,  in  the  autumn  of  1813, 
may  be  said  to  have  terminated  the  dom- 
ination of  the  French  in  the  north  of  Ger- 
many, for  the  fortresses  remaining  in  their 
hands  were  surrendered  a  few  weeks  later* 
But  it  was  not  until  the  battle  of  Waterloo 
had  occurred,  that  the  drama  of  the  first 
Revolution  of  France  terminated,  and  Ger- 
many and  the  world  were  forever  delivered 
from  the  ambition  and  the  arms  of  Napo- 
leon, At  this  epoch  Frederick  WiUiam  IV. 
was  well  advanced  in  his  20th  year,  and 
although  he  then  felt  that  he  might  put 
off  his  arms — ^the  exigency  which  had  re- 
quired their  assumption  having  passed 
away — ^yet  the  spirit  which  the  times  had 
created  has  not  even  yet  ceased  to  mani- 
fest itself  in  fondness  for  military  display 
and  the  maintenance  of  a  large  military 
establishment,  which  makes  a  very  heavy 
draft  annually  on  the  treasury  of  the 
nation. 

From  1815  to  1640  Frederick  Williain 
enjoyed  a  long  period  of  comparative  lei- 
sure for  the  improvement  of  his  mind  and 
the  enjoyment  of  domestic  happiness, 
which  it  has  been  his  good  fortune  to 
share  to  an  extent  which  rarely  falls  to  the 
lot  of  a  prince,  especially  of  one  who  is 


erief  for  the  losses  of  her  country  in  1810.  Sha 
bore  him  four  sons  and  three  daughters^  all  of  whom, 
we  believe,  still  live.  In  the  charming  forest  in 
the  rear  of  the  palace  of  Charlottenburg,  some  four 
miles  distant  from  Berlin,  he  erecteda  small  bat 
appropriate  mausoleum  for  her  remains.  On  her 
tomb  lies  the  exquisite  statue  which  the  sculptor 
Rauch  made  of  purest  marble.  N  othing  can  exceed 
the  sweet  dignity  of  the  countenance,  and  great  pro- 
priety of  drapery,  which  the  artist  has  compelledthe 
marble  to  express.  The  King  was  in  the  habit,  when 
staying  at  Uharlottrnburg— which  was  often — of 
visiting  this  tomb  daily.  Had  was  ever  obper\ed  ta 
*'  come  out  wiping  the  tears  from  his  eyes,** 
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heir  to  a"  throne.  The  leisure  which  he 
enjoyed,  however,  was  but  comparative; 
for  being  the  Crown  Prince,  as  the  heir- 
apparent  is  called  in  Germany  and  other 
Teutonic  countries^  he  had  to  take  more  or 
less  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  bear  more*  or  less  of  its  bur- 
thens. This  was  more  especially  true  of  all 
that  concerned  the  military  department. 
Standing  as  near  as  he  did  to  the  throne, 
it  was  not  proper  fqr  him  to  quit  the 
country  for  any  considerable  periods.  He 
visited,  however,  from  time  to  time,  the 
chief  countries  of  Europe.  With  Germany 
he  became  familiar  by  travel.  He  visited 
Italy,  France,  Holland,  England,  Denmark, 
Russia,  4&c.  To  Holland  and  Russia  he 
often  went,  havinga  sister  married  in  each 
— in  the  former  toPrince  Frederick,  brother 
of  the  present  King  of  that  country,  and  in 
the  latter  to  the  Emperor.  Of  the  insti- 
tutions of  England,  and  even  of  English 
Uterature,  he  has  a  considerable  acquaint- 
ance. 

At  a  proper  age  he  married  a  Bavarian 
princess,  with  whom  he  has  hved  many 
and  happy  years.*  To  the  great  regret 
of  the  nation,  they  have  no  children.  Of 
course  his  next  brother,  William,  is  heir 
to  the  throne.  The  Queen  was  a  Roman 
Catholic  at  the  time  of  her  marriage.  In 
the  course  of  a  year  or  two  she'  became  a 
Protestant.  Her  conversion  to  the  Prot- 
estant faith  was  an  event  which  ffave  not 
only  her  husband,  but  also  her  father-in- 
law,  great  joy.  For  whatever  may  be 
said  of  both,  a  want  of  attachment  to  the 
Protestant  Religion  can  never  with  truth  be 
charged  upon  either.  It  is  the  testimony 
of  all,  that  her  Majesty  is  a  woman  of  the 
loveUest  and  purest  character.  Often  as 
we  have  been  in  Prussia,  we  have  never 
heard  a  word  respecting  her  save  what 
was  to  her  praise.  She  is  a  pattern  in 
unaffected  goodness,  and  feminine  grace 


'  We  think  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  couple, 
whether  in  the  innks  of  princes  or  of  untitled  peo- 
ple, who  enjoy  greater  domestic  happiness  than 
rrederick  Willi  am  IV.  and  his  Queen.  Beautiful, 
Accomplished,  and  amiable,  it  is  not  wonderful  that 
sbe  secured  irom  their  earliest  acquaintance  his 
warmest  affection.  Mo  one  can  be  with  them  alone 
without  bring  struck  with  the  unaffected  and  sin- 
cere esteem  and  love  which  they  entertain  for  each 
other.  We  have  ourselves  witnessed  this,  and 
have  repearedly  heard  the  King  address  the  C^ueen 
as  his  **Ch^r«  Blise:**  her  baptismal  name  is  Eli- 
zabeth. 


and  propriety  of  deportment,  to  her  female 
subjects.  It  is  said,  by  those  who  hare 
means  for  forming  a  correct  opinion,  that 
she  is  sincerely  pious.  Her  influence  over 
her  royal  spouse  has,  we  have  reason  to 
believe,  been  eminently  happy. 

That  Frederick  WiUiam  1 Y .  employed 
well  the  long  period  which  he  lived  as 
Crown  Prince,  we  have  been  assured  by 
men  who  are  well  qualified  to  speak  on  the 
subject.  The  celebrated  Baron  Alexander 
Hmnboldt,  the  veteran  traveller,  himself  a 
prince  of  the  first  rank  in  the  scientific 
world,  has  been  one  of  the  most  intimate 
friends  of  the  King  fromlus  (the  King's) 
youth.  He  was  the  intimate  friend  of  the 
late  King.  From  the  lips  of  this  distin- 
guished man — an  authority  which  few  will 
be  disposed  to  questi<Mi* — we  have  our- 
selves heard  the  statement  which  we  are 
about  to  give,  namel  v :  That  the  King  de- 
ceived a  private  education  from  teach- 
ers who  were  employed  in  the  palace  for 
that  purpose — a  fact  which  he  has  never 
ceased  to  deplore.  It  was  his  vrish  to  go 
to  the  university,  and  receive  such  an  edu- 
cation as  other  young  men,  his  equals  in 
i^e,  received  there.  But  his  father  thought 
tUs  inconsistent  with  the  dignity  of  liis 
birth  and  position  in  life.  By  great  dili- 
gence he  has,  however,  made  himself  a' 
well-informed  man.  Barcm  Humboldt 
thinks  that  there  is  no  monarch  in  Europe 
superior  to  him  in  acquired  knowledge, 
and  styles  him  a  ''  self  "made  man."  In 
order  to  secure  hk  own^  improxement.  ihe 
King,  whilst  he  was  Crown  Prince,  (as  he 
has  done  since  he  ascended  the  throne,) 
surroimded  himself  with  literary  and  well- 
informed  men,  from  whose  conversation, 
and  even  direct  instructions,  he  has  reaped 
immense  advantages.  We  know  not  now 
many  other  modem  languages  he  speaks, 
but  we  know  that  besides  the  German,  his 
mother  tongue,  he  speaks  both  French 
and  English  well,  and  tDrites  the  former 
(and  probably  the  latter,  although  we  can- 
not amrm  this)  with  great  beauty  and  fa- 
cilitv.     His  intimate  friends — }ua  bosom 


*  Nevertheless  we  have  heard  this  authority  called 
in  question,  and  by  whom  do  you  think,  dear 
reader  1  I3y  an  ignorant  German  quack,  who  came 
among  us,  not  from  Prussia,  but  from  an  otMcnre 
duchy  in  Germany,  and  who  probably  never  was  in 
Prussia  at  all.  The  reader  may  decide  for  himself 
which  to  believe — A.lezander  Humboldt  or  an  ille* 
gitimite  son  of  .^soulapiue ! 
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iirieMis,  if  we  inaj  so  8peak--diiriiig  the 
period  when  he  was  Grown  Prince,  were 
uuid  they  still  are)  Humboldt,  Bunsen, 
VoQ  Qerlach,  (the  General,)  Yon  Grseben, 
(the  General  and  Count,)  Von  Amim,  and 
others  of  similar  character ;  and  if  a  man, 
be  he  prince  or  otherwise,  is  to  be  judged 
of  by  the  company  he  keeps,  as  the  old 
adage  asserts,  we  think  that » Frederick 
WilSam  IV.  is  fairly  entitled  to  the  favwa- 
Ue  opinion  of  mankind.  But  let  this  pass 
for  what  it  is  worth.  The  statement  we 
have  just  made  is  true  to  the  letter. 

In  his  younger  years  Frederick  Willitmi 
lY.  displayed  some  traits  of  character 
which  gave  no  little  uneasiness  to  his 
friends,  and  which,  in  fact,  made  him  not  a 
few  enemies.  There  was  a  certain  hau- 
teur in  his  manners  that  was  offensive. 
His  temper  was  quick,  excitable,  irritable 
even,  and  impatient.  Withal,  being  a 
man  of  great  wit  and  humor,  he  indulged 
too  often  in  its  use,  and  even  sometimes 
in  sarcasm — ^very  dangerous  weapons, 
whether  in  the  hands  of  prince  or  common 
man.  Time,  and  the  good  advice  of  lus 
friends,  especially  the  influence  of  the  best 
of  all  his  friends,  his  beloved  Queen,* 
have  done  much  to  overcome  these  in- 
firmities and  perversities  of  character. 
Siilk  we  apprehend  that  there  is  need  of 
farther  attention  to  this  portion  of  the  tield 
of  self-culture.  Impatience,  precipitation, 
and  eonsequently  rashness,  are  evils  to 
which  we  are  inclined  to  think  his  Majsty 
is  peculiarly  exposed. 

At  lengUi,  his  father  having  gone  down 
to  the  tomb,  Frederick  William  lY.  was 

*  We  have  heard  roanv  anecdotes  at  Berlin,  re- 
fpectin^  the  Queen's  happy  inBaence  over  her 
rojrmi  eonaort,  some  of  them,  doubtless,  jpocryphal 
eoongh.  The  following  is,  we  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve, true ;  at  anv  rate  it  is  beautiful.  The  Queen 
early  remarking  the  defects  in  the  King's  character 
nttrred  to,  endeavored  to  correct  them,  telling  him 
that  be  should  try  to  control  his  temper  better,  &c. 
6«t  he  used  to  say  lauffhingly,  "  Oh,  I'll  do  better 
when  I  become  King.'  But  she  replied,  **  You 
ongfat  to  get  the  victory  over  your  passions  while 
VOQ  are  a  prince.**  It  so  happened  that  soon  after 
ne  had  ascended  the  throne,  the  Queen  overheard 
him  one  day.  talking  boisterously  with  one  of  the 
ministers  of  nis  father,  with  whom  he  was  probably 
displeased.  Tremblingly  alive  to  the  honor  of  her 
bowand,  she  ventured  to  go  into  the  room,  where 
be  and  the  minister  were,  and  without  taking  any 
notice  of  them,  she  walked  towards  a  window,  ap- 
parently looking  for  something.  The  King  hastened 
to  her,  and  said,  "My  dear,  what  are  you  looking 
forT*  She  replied  in  a  low  tone.  "I  am  looking 
forthe  JTrngf*  He  understood  the  hint,  and  ac- 
compaDying  her  to  the  door,  thanked  her  for  her 
kiadoeaa,  and  governed  hii  temper  better  daring 
tbe  iratof  the  intenriew  with  the  miniaier. 


called  to  ascend  the  throne  of  Pmsoa,  (on 
the  ^th  of  June,  1840,^  in  the  45th  year 
of  his  age,  and  in  the  vigor  of  his  strength. 
There  were  some  things  opnnected  with  the 
double  event — ^the  death  of  the  father  and 
the  accession  of  the  son — ^which  were  very 
touching.  The  King  was  frt>m  his  youth 
distinguished  for  filial  piety,  and  ever  en«> 
tertamed  for  his  father  the  greatest  reve- 
rence. He  was  constantly  with  him  in  his 
last^ckness,  which  was  a  painful  and  pro- 
tracted one.  Yast  multitudes  assembled 
in  front  of  the  palace  when  they  heard 
that  the  old  King  was  dying ;  and  when  his 
death  was  announced,  they  waited  in  si- 
lence for  the  new  King  to  show  himself  on 
the  elevated  steps.  31us  he  did  witii 
great  difficulty,  bein^  overcome  with  emo^ 
tion.*  All  he  could  do  was  to  bow  in 
grateful  acknowledgment  to  the  multitude 
when  they  saluted  him  as  their  King,  and 
cried  out,  "  God  save  the  King."  In  a 
few  days  the  oath  of  allegiance  was  admin- 
istered in  his  presence,  to  all  the  great  offi- 
cers of  state.  When  this  was  done,  he 
came  forward,  of  his  own  accord,  and  in 
the  presence  of  a  vast  multitude,  he  swore 
with  uplifted  hand,  that  he  would  goveni 
the  kingdom  according  to  the  principles  of 
truth  and  righteousness,  so  far  as  he  could 
ascertain  them.f 

No  sooner  was  Frederick  William  lY. 
seated  on  the  throne  of  his  fathers,  thlm  he 
set  about  the  discharge  of  the  important 
duties  devolved  upon  him.  Seven  years 
and  more  have  now  passed  away,  durmg 
which  he  has  been  unremittingly  occupied 
with  the  cares  of  his  office.  They  have 
been  seven  eventful  years,  during  which 
seeds  have  been  sown  that  will  bnng  forth 
a  great  harvest — whether  of  good  or  of 
evil  remains  to  be  seen — ^both  in  the  Church 


*  We  have  been  told  on  goodanthority  that  he  not 
only  called  on  his  piooa  friends  who  were  immedi-. 
ately  around  him,  and  especially  his  excellent  wife. 
"  to  pray  for  him,"  saying/'  that  he  never  needed 
their  prayers  so  much  in  his  life."  but  that  he  also 
wrotp  to  an  ambassador  of  his  kingdom,  in  whose 
religious  character  he  had  great  confidence,  a  very 
little  time  after  his  father's  death,  to  this  efiect: 

"My  dear ,  my  father  has  just  deceased,  and  I 

am  going  to  ascend  the  throne !  Pray  for  roe,  O 
pray  for  me,  that  God  would  give  me  the  grace  and 
wisdom  I  need  to  enable  me  to  govern  this  peopio 
aright."  , 

t  This  ceremony  may  be  oonudered  as  taking  the 
place  of  the  formal  coronation  which  prevails  la 
other  monarchies  of  Europe  :  for  the  Kings  of 
Prussia  are  never  crowned.  This  is  a  remarfcabjo 
exception  to  a  custom  which  has  kiBg  prevaied  ia 
regal  govemmeoto. 
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•od  State  of  Prussia.  Shortlj  after  the 
accession  of  Frederick  William  IV.,  such 
sA  his  friends  as  were  friends  of  peace, 
were  not  a  little  concerned  lest  he  might 

fdt  entangled  in  the  difficulty  between 
ranee  and  the  other  great  powers,  in 
relation  to  the  ''  Eastern  Question,"  as  it 
was  called.  They  were  afraid  lest  his 
military  propensities  might  carry  him  too 
far,  in  a  moment  of  great  excitement,  when 
(in  the  month  of  October  of  that  year, 
1840)  war  appeared  to  be  inevitable. 
But  the  threatening  storm  passed  away, 
and  Prussia  and  the  rest  of  Europe  repose 
in  peace.    And  long  may  it  continue ! 

The  limits  which  we  must  assign  to  this 
notice  of  the  life  and  character  of  Fred- 
erick William  lY.,  will  not  permit  us  to 
q>eak  of  all  the  subjects  of  interest  to 
which  his  mind  has  been  directed,  noc  of 
all  the  measures  of  importance  which  have 
been  adopted.  The  most  we  can  do  b  to 
indicate  such  as  are  likely  to  have  the 
greatest  bearing  upon  the  welfare  of  Prus- 
sia and  Germany^,  if  not  upon  the  interests 
of  humanity  entu«. 

And,  first,  it  is  a  pleasant  task  to  record 
that  the  present  King  of  Prussia  has  in- 
herited the  spirit  which  has  prevailed  so 
much  in  his  iUustrious  house,  m  regard  to 
the  proper  4  encouragement  of  institutions 
of  learning.  It  was  the  chiefest  glory  of 
the  reign  of  his  father  that  he  fostered 
seminanes  of  eveiy  class,  for  the  dififusion 
<^f  science,  and  of  knowledge  in  all  its 
branches.  The  present  monarch  has  availed 
himself  of  every  opportunity  to  enrich  the 
aiz  universities  of  his  realm  by  attracting 
to  them  men  of  talents  as  pro^ssors.  To 
accomplish  this,  no  expense  has  been 
spaied.  The  veteran  phUosopher  Schel- 
Img  was  induced  to  leave  Munich,  and 
establish  himself  at  Berlin,  five  or  six  years 
1^.  To  the  same  university  the  <ustin- 
guished  jurisconsult,  Stahl,  was  drawn 
from  Erlangen,  to  deliver  lectures  on  law. 
When  the  King  of  Hanover  pursued  such 
a  course  as  drove  several  of  the  best  pro- 
fessors from  the  University  of  Gdttingen, 
the  King  of  Prussia  immediatelv  offered 
them  posts  in  the  universities  of  his  king- 
dom. He  seems  to  delight  in  doing  every- 
thing in  his  power  to  make  Prussia,  in 
learning  and  learned  men,  to  Germany, 
what  Sie  republic  of  Athens  was  to 
Or^ece,  or  what  Greeoe  was  to  the  rest  of 


the  world.*  Indeed,  he  has  done  almoet 
too  much  in  this  way,  for  he  has,  as  it 
were,  impoverished  some  of  the  other  parta 
of  Germany.  He  has  liberally  encoiuiaged 
the  fine  arts  also,  and  drawn  to  his  king- 
dom some  excellent  artists.f 

But  the  subject  of  religion,  or  rather, 
the  state  of  the  churches  y\  Prussia,  is 
one  which  has  greatly  engrossed  the  King's 
thoughts  ever  since  he  came  to  the  throne. 
We  will  endeavor  to  make  this  question 
clear  to  the  reader.  We  begin  with  statinir 
that  the  King  is  a  decided  Protestant,  and 
holds  with  great  earnestness  what  is 
called  the  evangelical  system  of  doctrine ; 
in  other  words,  the  doctrines  held  and 
taught  by  the  Reformers.  He  has  a  great 
abhorrence  of.  the  rationalistic  and  panthe- 
istic heresies,  which  have  crept  into  the 
Protestant  church  so  extensively,  throueh 
a  want  of  the  proper  maintenance  of  dis- 
cipline on  the  part  of  those  who  shoukl 
have  guarded  the  sacred  portals  of  the 
temple.  He  deems  these  errors  to  be  fun- 
damental, and  utterly  subversive,  not  only 
of  the  Gospel,  but  also  of  the  foundations 
of  all  sound  morality.  And  he  is  right. 
But  how  are  these  heresies  to  be  expelled 
from  the  national  Church  of  Prussia,  where 
they  have  nestled  for  years  ?  This  is  a 
very  grave  question,  and  hard  to  answer. 
His  Miajesty  s  project  for  doing  this  is  as 
follows: — ^To  give  the  church  tMoera/c^^ 
or  independence,  and  induce  it  to  do  the 
work  of  restoring  purity  of  doctrine  to  all 
its  branches. 

To  do  this,  he  convoked  a  synod  of  some 
seventy-five  or  six  members,  a  year  agp 
last  summer,  at  Berlin.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  some  ten  or  twelve  individuals,  this 
synod  was  composed  of  men  of  evangelical 
doctrines,  more  or  less  distinctly  held  and 
enunciated.  To  draw  together  such  a 
synod  would  have  been  impossible,  if  the 


*  It  is  really  delightful  to  go  into  the  Royal  Li- 
brary of  Berlin,  which  is  also  the  University  Libra^ 
ry,  and  see  the  large  collection  of  well-selected 
books  which  is  there.  We  were  assured  by  the 
keepers,  when  we  were  there  a  little  more  than  a 
year  ago,  that  it  then  contained  000,000  volumes, 
and  is  rapidly  increasing.  About  840,000  are  aoh 
nnally  expended  to  mamtain  and  enlaige  this 
libraiy. 

t  There  are  several  very  distingubhed  artists  in 
Germany  at  this  time.  Kaach  and  Danneker  are 
excelh'nt  sculptors.  So  is  Steinhauer,  of  Bremen. 
There  is  an  admirable  group  of  his,  Leander  and 
Hero,  in  the  royal  palace  at  Berlin.  It  is  s  beta* 
tlfol  and  exquisite  anair. 
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ehoice  of  members  had  been  left  to  the 
churches ;  for,  of  nearly  eight  thousand 
Protestant  ministers  in  Prussia,  the  over- 
whekoing  majority  have  departed  from 
the  evangehcal  system,  as  the  "  faith  that 
sftTes "  is  called.  The  Synod  was,  there- 
fore, a  packed  one,  in  scHne  sense,  else  so 
large  a  majority  of  evangelical  delegates 
wcrald  not  have  been  there. 

When  this  body  came  together,  the  Einff 
informed  them  that  he  had  convoked 
them  to  ask  their  advice  on  several 
very  important  subjects,  saying,  however, 
that  he  should  not  consider  himself  bound 
to  follow  their  advice.  At  the  same  time, 
he  exhorted  them  to  be  very  careful  as 
to  what  advice  they  grave  him,  for  that  he 
should  be  very  likely  to  foUow  it.  Among 
the  subjects  submitted  to  the  consideration 
of  the  Sjmod  was  that  of  recommending  a 
Cmifession  of  Faith  for  the  National 
Church,  whose  hearty  adoption  should  be 
required  of  aU  who  would  be  pastors  in  it. 
The  Synod  recommended,  in  the  main,  that 
of  Augsburg.  Another  subject  was  the 
nature,  or  rather  the  terms  and  extent,  of 
the  oath  or  subscription  to  be  required  of 
all  candidates  for  the  ministerial  or  pastoral 
office.  This  was  a  perplexing  question. 
It  was  found  difficult  to  get  clear  of  a 
fao/enitt* — that  word  which  has  opened 
the  door  to  so  much  controversy,  and  what 
is  worse,  to  so  much  heresy.  At  length 
the  Synod  decided  on  this  point,  and  all 
others  that  were  submitted  to  them,  and 
the  members  returned  home  after  a  session 
of  some  three  months. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  what  the  King  will 
do.  It  is  probable  that,  by  this  course,  he 
will  find  a  Confession  of  Faith  which  he 
will  proclaim  by  edict  to  be  that  of  the 
National  Church,  the  Church  supported 
by  the  government.  By  requiring  an  ex 
oiitMoaaopticm  of  this  symbol  of  doctrine, 
on  the  part  of  those  who  are,  or  who 
would  be,  pastors  in  that  Church,  and  by 
giving  at  the  same  time  a  large  measure  of 


*  The  word  mKUenut  is  in  fact  a  doable  one,  and 
is  eoinpoaed  of  au&  fcnuf^^and  means  "according 
UT  or  "as  fw  om?'*  It  was  introdaced  into  the  sab- 
■cnptioa  to  creeds  when  the  person  who  made 
it.  engaged  to  receive  the  oreea  or  confession  in 
ooestion,  ob  fear  at  it  agreed  (in  his  jadgmeni)  with 
the  Sacred  Soriptnrps.  It  is  a  word  which  has 
played  no  small  port  in  the  theological  controversies 
m  the  Christian  world,  especially  in  Protestant 


religious  liberty,  or  toleration  rather,  hia 
Majesty  may  in  time,  by  bringing  all  th0 
patronage  of  the  govramnent  to  bear  on 
liie  subject,  restore  external  uniformity, 
and  avowed  purity  of  doctrine,  to  the 
National  Church.  The  plan  is  far-reaohii^ 
and  well-contrived,  but  we  doubt  both  its 
wisdom  and  its  justice.  Perhaps  the  King, 
in  his  laudable  zeal  for  the  renovation  of 
the  National  Church,  could  do  nothing 
better.  But  it  savors  too  much  of  a  wis« 
dom  that  belongs  to  this  world,  rather  than 
that  which  comes  from  above.  When  a  good 
Idng  undertakes  to  promote  religion,  or  any 
other  good  thing,  he  is  in  great  danger  it 
doing  too  much. 

For  ourselves,  we  are  inclined  to  think 
that  the  true  way  to  bring  about  the  regen* 
oration  of  the  fallen  Protestant  Churehea 
on  the  Continent,  which  are  all  connected 
with  the  State,  and  have  been  corrupted 
by  the  unhallowed  alliance,  would  be  to 
(tissolve  that  union,  and  throw  them  upon 
the  voluntary  support  of  the  people.  In 
that  case,  truth  would  have  to  depend  on 
its  own  resources,  under  t^e  Uessing  of 
its  great  Authw,  and  must  in  the  issue  pre* 
vail ;  whilst  error,  inadequate  to  meet  the 
demands  of  humanity,  having  no  sufficiency 
in  itself,  and  above  all,  no  pr<Mnise  <^ 
heavenly  succor  to  fall  back  upon,  must 
fail  in  the  struggle  and  yield  the  victory. 
We  are  quite  sure  that,  although  for  a 
time  religion  might  apparently  loet 
ground,  and  great  confusion  occur,  yet  a 
pure  Christianity — the  Christianity  of  the 
apostolic  ages,  and  such  as  the  reformers 
strove  to  bring  back  to  the  worjd — musi 
arise  hke  a  new  creation,  from  a  tempora- 
ry chaos.  The  King  of  Prussia  holds  a 
differ^t  opinion  on  ^  subject,  and  hopes, 
in  avoiding  a  *'  disruption,  to  work  out 
the  restoration  of  pure  doctrine  to  a  Church 
where  it  has  so  extensively  been  losir 
.Time,  which  resolves  so  many  things  now 
doubtful,  will  decide  whether  he  haa 
chosen  the  better  course  or  not. 

Another  and  very  weighty  subject  has 
encaged  much  of  the  attention  oi  Frede- 
rick William  lY.,  from  his  accession  to  the 
throne  to  the  present  time,  and  will  prob- 
ably do  so  for  years  to  come.  It  is  that 
of  giving  a  Constitution  to  lus  people. 
The  nation,  although  they  bore  with  ex- 
traordinary patience  the  non-fulfilment 
of  the  promise  oC  the  late  King»  wei<0  ia 
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great  hopes  that  the  present  monarch 
would  grant  this  boon,  without  delay, 
upon  his  ascending  the  throne.  It  is  un- 
derstood that  such  hopes  were  encouraged 
by  royal  declarations.  Several  years, 
however,  passed  away  before  anything 
was  done,  and  that  'deferred  hope 
which  '*  makes  the  heart  sick,"  began  to 
be  deeply  felt  throughout  Prussia.  What 
the  cause  of  this  procrastination  may  have 
been,  the  world  has  not  been  informed. 
Po'haps  it  was  opposition  from  the  King's 
own  family,  or  his  cabinet,  both  of  which, 
it  is  believed,  were  at  first,  and  for  a  long 
tSme,  affainst  the  project.  Perhaps  it  was 
opposition  from  abroad  ;  for  it  is  not  likely 
that  Austria,  to  say  nothing  of  Russia, 
could  have  heard,  without  alarm  and  remon> 
■tninee,  even  the  rumor  of  the  intended 
ro]^  gift.  And  it  is  well  known  that 
Wurtemburg,  and  some  other  petty  Ger- 
man kingdoms  and  principalities,  were 
greatly  concerned,  and  decidedly  opposed 
to  the  proposition.  But  it  is  most  likely 
that  the  delay  was  occasioned  by  the  dif- 
ficulty which  the  King  experienced  in  his 
attempts  to  devise  a  constitution  which 
would  satisfy  his  own  views  of  what  was 
needed.  Nor  is  this  wonderful.  Of  all 
handiwork  to  which  a  monarch  might  be 
set,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  Constitu- 
tion-making would  be  precisely  that  at 
which  he  would  be  found  most  awk- 
ward. 

••  But  whatever  were  the  causes  of  the  ad- 
journment of  this  matter,  it  was  at  last 
announced  to  the  world— if  not  with  a 
heraldic  flourish  of  trumpets,  at  least  with 
extensive  out-givings  by  the  press  and  in 
eonversation — ^that  the  long-expected  con- 
vtitution  would  soon  be  forthcoming. 
AcccMrdingly,  on  the  11th  of  April  last,  all 
tiie  eight  provincial  assemblies  were  con- 
voked in  Beriin,  to  constitute  a  general 
Diet  of  the  kingdom,  to  which  the  Consti- 
tution was  to  be  submitted.  This  body, 
when  convened,  was  found  to  number 
more  than  eight  hundred  members, — no- 
bles, burgesses,  and  peasants — ^for  the 
three  classes  of  the  inhabitants  are  repre- 
sented in  the  provincial  assemblies.  We 
are  inclined  to  think  that  his  Majesty  com- 
mitted a  flttriouft  blunder  in  calling  together 
so  large  a  body,  composed  of  men  elected 
for  a  purpose  altogether  different.  But 
^rhi^  he  could  choose  none  more  suita* 


ble  ;  and,  as  to  the  number,  he  may  have 
found  it  difficult  to  make  a  selection. 

The  day  appointed  for  opening  the 
Diet  was  the  Sabbath,  because  the  King 
thought  that  the  serious  work  to  be  done 
befitted  the  sacred  day ;  nor  were  due  re- 
ligious  observances  wanting.  On  this 
occasion,  his  Majesty  made  a  long  speech, 
(he  is  a  fine  speaker,  and  may  be  fairly 
styled  the  orator-king  of  our  limes,)  in 
which  he  endeavored  to  set  forth  his  views 
of  the  subject.  What  those  views  were 
on  all  points,  it  is  not  very  easy  to  gather 
from  the  translations  of  the  royal  speeeh 
which  we  find  in  the  English  and  French 

Sapers.  One  thing,  however,  is  not  very 
oubtful — ^it  is,  that  the  Kin^  had  no  idea 
of  giving  what  we  should  c£ul  ir  complete 
constitution,  well  defined  and  sufficiently 
comprehensive— far  from  it.  In  fact,  the 
submitted  project  was  very  much  such  an 
affair  as  the  extorted  concession  of  King 
John  at  Runnymede.  With  tiie  exception 
of  a  considerable  control  over 'the  national 
purse,  it  ^ave  little  or  nothing  to  the  Diet 
beyond  the  privilege  of  discussing,  and 
giving  advice  on,  such  subjects  as  the 
government  might  submit  to  it ! 

It  is  easy  to  conceive  that  no  little  dis- 
appointment was  felt  in  the  Diet  when  the 
royal  scheme  was  laid  before  it,  and  in  the 
nation  when  they  saw  it  set  forth  in  the  news- 
papers— although  it  must  be  confessed  thai 
expectation  had  not  been  very  high. 

The  Diet,  however,  lost  no  time  in  pro- 
ceeding with  the  work  of  oiganization,  and 
then  commenced  the  discussion  of  the  sub- 
jects which  were  submitted  to  it  in  the 
royal  address,  as  well  as  those  which  were 
from  thne  to  time  laid  before  it  by  the 
minister  whose  duty  it  was  to  act  as  the 
organ  of  the  government.  A  session  of 
several  weeks  ensued,  during  which  very 
many  able  and  animated  discussions  took 
place,  embracing  a  very  wide  range,  and 
mcluding  often  subjects  on  which  the 
government  had  no  de»re  whatever  to 
learn  the  opinions  of  the  Diet — such  as  the 
competency  of  the  body  to  decide  on  the 
qualifications  of  its  own  members,  dec.  In 
these  discussions  a  great  deal  of  talent  was 
elicited,  as  well  as  an  unexpected  display 
of  capacity  to  grapple  with  the  most  diffi- 
cult questions  originated  by  the  exigency. 
Several  men  of  commanding  intellect  and 
eloquence  were  revealed,  u  we  may  §a 
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It  to  the  Diei^  the  naUon,  and  the 
world — men  whose  names  are  now  ring- 
lag  throughout  Germany. 

At  length  the  Diet,  having  gotten 
Uuroogh  the  oonaideratioii  of  the  subjects 
sobmitted  to  it,  was  dissolved,  and  its 
members  returned  to  their  homes,  some 
of  them  to  be  received  with  ovations  at  the 
hands  (^  their  delighted  constituents.  And 
what  now  is  going  to  be  done  ?  That  is  a 
very  grave  question,  which,  not  being 
prophets,  we  do  not  feel  ourselves  capable 
of  answering  with  confidence.  We  will, 
however,  say  a  few  wcnrds. 

In  the  first  place,  we  think  that  Fred- 
eiick  William  has  committed  the  serious 
mistake— through  his  great  admiration 
of  almost  everything  that  concerns  Eng- 
land—of believing  that  the  true  way  to 
aeeomplish  the  proposed  object,  is  to  begin 
with  as  little  as  possible  in  the  shape  of 
eoneession  to  the  people.  Or  rather,  he 
seems  to  think  that  a  sort  <^  constitutional 
government  may  be  organised  with  almost 
nothing  in  the  form  of  a  written  and  defined 
charter.  But  he  loses  sight  of  the  fact 
that  the  times  are  widely  different  from 
those  long  ages  through  which  England 
wmrked  out  her  constitution.  There  Lb  now 
infinitely  more  light  on  the  subject  of 
making  Constitutions  than  there  was  during 
thai  kmg  and  rode  period.  No  nation, 
with  the  eiample  of  England  before  its 
eyes,  will  hereafter  be  content  to  pass 
through  what  she  did. 

"  Tenipora  mtilonAir,  el  no9  mutamur  cum  Ulis.^^ 

We  live  fsst  in  these  days  of  steam- 
ships, railroads,  and  electric  telegraphs. 
Everything  must  now  be  dcxie  with  rapid-' 
ity,  'd  done  at  all.  The  slow  procedures 
of  the  ancients  will  not  suit  us.  We  must 
reach  in  a  few  years,  or  months,  results 
which  with  them  required  long  ages.  The 
King  of  Prussia  should  bear  this  in  mind. 
The  example  of  England,  in  her  protracted 
and  dreadful  struggles  to  frain  one  prin- 
ciple or  point  after  another  m  her  Consti- 
tution, will  not  serve  in  these  days.  On 
the  other  hand,  those  in  Prussia  who  de- 
mand a  ccmstitution  ought  to  remember 
that  the  heavens  and  the  earth  were  not 
ersated  in  one  day,  although  that  would 
have  been  practicable  for  the  infinite  Archi- 
tect.   It  required  a  long  time,  to  perfect 


(if  we  may  use  the  word)  the  Britidi  Con* 
stitution ;  and  it  is  not  likely  that  Prussia 
either  can  or  wiH  obtain  a  good  cme  in  a 
day,  a  year,  or  even  several  years. 

In  the  second  place,  we  certainly  believe 
that  things  cannot  remain  long  as  they  are 
now  in  Prussia ;  and  as  we  think  that  theKing 
is  too  wise  and  J^ood  annan  to  retreat  from 
his  present  position  and  fi^ll  back  upon  the 
bayonets  of  his  army,  we  are  quite  sure 
that  ho  will  go  forw/ird,  perhaps  not  im- 
mediately, but  sooner  or  later.  We  are 
inclined  to  think  that  the  rising  billows  of 
popular — ^we  should  say  no/tofio/— discon* 
tent  will  rise  so  high,  that  in  a  year  or 
two  he  will  be  compelled  to  give  his  people 
another  and  greatly  "  enlarged  and  im* 
proved"  edition  of  his  present  meagra 
constitution.  In  that  case  he  will  proba- 
bly dismiss  his  present  cabinet,*  and  call 
to  the  head  ei  a  new  one  hisfriend  Ohev« 
alier  Bunsen,  the  able  Prussian  ambassador 
at  the  court  of  St.  James— ^f  all  men  in 
Germany  the  best  instructed,  in  our  opinion, 
in  constitutional  government.  He  has  been 
for  years  in  London,  and  has  studied  on 
the  spot  the  British  Constitution  and  aU  the 
details  of  its  working.  He  is  the  fittest 
man  of  Germany  to  devise  and  carry  iuto 
operation  a  broad,  liberal  and  well-defined 
Constitution.  Indeed,  we  have  been  in* 
formed  that  he  has,  at  the  request  of  the 
King,  submitted  a  sketeh  of  a  ConstitutioB 
of  a  very  complete  nature ;  but  his  Majes* 
ty  prefers  to  make  an  experiment  with  hia 
own  scheme. 

We  have  said  that  the  state  of  things  m 
Germany  cannot  remain  long  as  it  is  at 
present.  This  is  our  firm  convietiott. 
About  (me  year  ago  M.  Guizot  said,  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  tout€  PAUemagnetBi 
en  feu  i  And,  although  there  was  some« 
thmg  of  French  hyperbole  in  this  stroag 
metaphorical  expression,  yet  there  was  a 
great  deal  of  truth  in  it.  There  are  many 
elements  fermenting  there,  besides  a  desire 
of  liberty,  well  defined  and  practicable. 
There  is,  if  we  are  correctly  informed,  and 
we  think  we  are,  a  strong  tendency  to  rush 
into  the  extreme  of  licentiousness.  There 
is  a  large  amount  of  low,  vulgar  infidefity. 


*  The  present  cabinet  of  the  King  emhraces  some 
men  of  ialenl»--sttch  as  Eicbhom— but  it  oannol 
be  said  to  be  an  able  one.  It  will  not  coniMirs 
with  that  of  the  late  King,  especiatly  wh^n  Steia 
waa  ftt  the  head  of  it. 
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in  olose^aUianGe  with  rodioafism,  sooialisiii, 
and  other  wrong  economical  and  moral 
oimiions  of  one  gprade  and  another,  which 
threatens  to  overthrow  the  very  founda- 
tions of  society.  Still,  we  tn:^t,  that  the 
good  sense,  kindly  feeling,  and  almost 
naturally  conservative  character  of  the 
German  people,  will  keep  them  hack  from 
ail  avoidahle  excesses.  With  the  hloody 
pages  of  the  Revolutions  of  both  England 
and  France  before  their  eyes,  humanity 
entire  will  have  cause  to  weep  if  the  chil- 
dren of  Hermann  and  Luther  should  plunge 
into  aU  the  horrors  of  a  fratricidal  war. 

That  Frederick  William  IV.  may  be  so 
influenced  and  gruided,  as  to  be  induced  to 
give  his  people  such  a  Constitution  as  will 
be  best  for  them — such  as  will  render  them 
happy  and  prosperous — ^must  be  the  wish 
— ^the  prayer  rather — of  all  good  men. 
For  ouraelves,  we  consider  him  one  of  the 
best  sovereigns  in  Europe,  as  it  regards 
benevolence  of  heart,  simplicity  and  purity 
of  domestic  life,  and  general  rectitude  of 
intentions.  We  are  very  far  from  thinking 
that  he  is  not  liable  to  make  serious  mis- 
takes. We  think  that  his  ardent  and  im- 
petuous temperament  will  hurry  him  iifto 
many  an  act  which  he  had  better  avoid. 
He  may  not  always  be  wise  in  his  meas- 
ures, or  in  the  manner  of  executing  them  ; 
but  we  believe  him  sincerely  desirous  of 
doing  what  will  be  best,  so  &r  as  he  can 
see/for  his  people.  He  is  naturally  a  man 
of  humane  and  kind  feelings.  And  we 
have  occasion  to  know  that  he  is  prompt 
to  do  not  only  justice,  but  even  grace, 
where  a  proper  case  is  presented  to  him. 
His  position  at  this  moment  is  eminently 
difficult,  and  he  needs  a  large  measure  of 
that  wisdom  which  God  alone  can  give. 
As  we  have  already  hinted,  we  are  far 
frcmi  thinking  that,  with  one  or  two  ex- 
ceptions, he  is  surrounded  by  as  able  men 
as  the  exigency  of  the  times  demands. 
That  there  are  such  men  in  Prussia,  we  do 
not  doubt,  nor  that  they  will  be  shortly 
forthcoming. 

The  recent  acts  of  the  Prussian  govern- 
ment, in  giving  publicity  to  the  proceedings 
of  the  courts ;  in  proposing  (if  we  under- 
stand the  matter)  to  withdraw  the  sur- 
veillance of  the  press  altogether  from  the 
Diet  of  Germany,  and  place  it  under  the 
control  of  the  government  of  the  country 
in  which  it  may  be ;  in  granting  a  large 


amount  of  religious  liberty ;  and  in  the  for- 
mation <^  the  ZoUver&n  or  Gustoms-Unioii, 
all  prove  that  Frederick  William  IV. 
must  be  an  enlightened  man.  On  the  last 
named  two  measures  we  must  say  a  word. 

If  we  are  rightly  informed,  the  late  edict 
on  the  subject  of  religious  liberty,  whilst  it 
does  not  release  any  one  from  bearing  his 
share  of  the  burthens  of  the  Establi^ed 
Church,  allows  an  unrestricted  dissent.  In 
other  words,  it  introduces  a  state  of  things 
in  this  respect,  similar  to  what  exists  in  the 
British  realm — a  state  of  thii^  infinitely 
better  than  that  which  existed  a  few  years 
ago. 

As  to  the  ZoUverein,  or  "Commercial 
League,''  it  relieves  dl  the  portions  of 
Germany  which  have  come  into  it*  from 
the  numerous  and  vexatious  difficultiea 
arising  from  each  kingdom  and  petty  duchy 
having  its  own  custom  houses,  and  its  own 
tariff.  We  thmk  it  probable  that  it  will 
have  a  far-reaching  influence  upon  the 
political  destinies  of  Germany.  It  may 
prove  an  "  entering  wedge"  to  a  consol- 
idation of  all  the  northern  German  States 
at  least — a  consummation  much  to  be 
desired. 

Considerable  censure  has  been  bestowed 
upon  the  conduct  of  Frederick  William  lY. 
in  relation  to  the  affiur  of  Cracow,  but  we 
think  not  justly.  We  have  the  best  of 
reasons  for  believing  that  the  King  has 
been  greatly  grieved  by  the  deceptive  and 
high-handed  course  which  Austria  pursued 
in  that  business.  The  case  demands  a  few 
words. 

Cracow,  by  the  partition  of  Poland 
among  the  three  great  powers,  fell,  we 
believe,  to  Austria.  Napoleon  in  1807, 
when  he  created  the  grand  duchy  of 
Warsaw,  annexed  Cracow  to  that  duchy. 
The  Congress  of  Vienna,  finding  no  Uttle 
difficulty  in  deciding  to  which  of  the  two 
powers  that  desired  it — Austria  and  Rus- 
sia— to  give  it,  when  they  converted  the 
duchy  of  Warsaw  into  the  modem  king- 
dom of  Poland,  constituted  Cracow,  with 
a  small  adjacent  territory,  into  a  republic,f 
and  put  it  under  the  auspices  of  the  great 
parties  to  the  treaty  of  Vienna — ^Austria, 


•  The  portions  of  Germany  which  have  entered 
the  Cnatomft-Union,  embrace  more  than  28,000,000 
of  inhabitants. 

t  Embracing  abont  137,000  inhabitants,  of  whom 
50,000  are  Jews. 
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Rossia^  ProBsia,  France  and  England.  It 
was  not  loag  until  Austria  renewed  the 
agitation  of  the  question,  either  under  pre- 
teoce  that  the  republic  was  a  sort  of  nui- 
sance to  its  great  neighbors,  or  because  she 
wanted  it,  as  Ahab  did  Naboth's  vineyard. 
But  the  late  King  of  Prussia  would  not 
listen  to  the  proposition.  Not  long  after 
the  present  King  ascended  the  throne  of 
fab  father,  Austria  again  brought  forward 
the  questicm.  Prussia  still  refused.  At 
last  the»reoent  outbreak  occurred,  and  sev- 
eral thousand  men,  Cracovites  and  Polish 
refugees,  taking  up  arms,  sallied  forth  to 
momote  a  rebellion  in  Gallicia  or  Austrian 
Fdand.  This  ill-advised  and  ill-directed 
movement,  although  it  ended  in  defeat, 
gave  Austria  the  occasion  she  desired  for 
pressing  successfully  her  suit,  saying  to 
the  stiU  reluctant  King  of  Prussia,-  that 
there  never  could  be  tranquillity  on  the  bor- 
dere  until  the  republic  of  Cracow  was 
abofished.  In  an  evil  hour  Frederick 
William  lY.  consented  that  Austria  (Rus- 
na  having  yielded)  might  take  possession 
of  Cracow,  but  upon  the  express  condi- 
tion that  she  should  first  gain  the  con- 
sent of  France  and  England.  The  con- 
sent of  Prussia  having  been  Gained,  Met- 
temich  did  not  wait  for  that  of  France  and 
England,  but,  after  having  taken  posses- 
sion of  the  d^  and  territory  in  question, 
went  to  work  to  negotiate  with  both  about 
the  affiur  as  a  "jbU  accompHJ^  France 
yielded  readily  enough,  whilst  protesting 
against  the  transaction.  England  was  dis- 
pleased, but  could  do  nothing  but  remon- 
strate. The  King  of  Prussia  was  greatly 
grieved,  as  we  know  from  good  authority, 
but  the  evil  was  done.  Iliis  is  a  simple 
history  of  the  case,  and  sets  the  conduct 
of  that  monarch  in  a  very  different  light 
from  that  in  which  it  is  very  generally 
viewed. 

But  we  must  bring  this  sketch  of  the 
life  and  character  of  Frederick  William 
lY.  to  a  close.  We  have  endeavored  to 
speak  impartially  and  truly  of  that  mon- 
arch, but  are  well  aware  that  this  notice 
will  be  considered  by  many  as  entii^ly  too 
favorable.  This  we  cannot  help.  We 
have  given  our  conscientious  opinions  re- 
speeting  his  character  and  conduct.  We 
could  not  do  otherwise,  having  derived 
them  from  sources  that  are  worthy,  as  we 
believe,  of  all  confidence.     By  many  in 


Germany,  especially  by  certain  classes  of 
people  who  hate  his  Protestant  and  strictly 
evangehcal  faith,  he  is  matly  spoken 
against.  There  is  an  infidelity  in  that 
country  of  the  most  malignant  character, 
and  those  who  have  imbibed  it  are,  with- 
out exception,  the  enemies  of  the  King  of 
Prus^a.  They  hate  his  religious  creed, 
and  by  consequence,  they  hate  him.  And 
among  the  emigrants*  from  that  land, 
who  come  to  our  shores,  there  are  many 
counterparts  of  those  we  have  just  refer- 
red to.  Some  of  these  cannot  find  epi- 
ihets  sufficiently  abusive  to  express  all 
their  hatred  of  his  Majesty.f 

It  would  have  been  very  easy  for  us  to 
have  written  such  a  notice  of  the  King  of 
Prussia  as  would  have  chimed  in  with  the 
prejudices  of  those  people  among  us  who 
think  that  it  is  impossible  for  a  king  to  be 
either  an  honest  or  a  sensible  man.  There 
are  brawlers  among  us  who  find  it  conven- 
ient and  easy  to  court  popularity  with 
men  of  ignorant  and  vulgar  minds,  by  de- 
nouncing everything  in  the  shape  of  mon- 
archy, and  all  persons  who  belong  to  what 
are  called  the  high  ranks.  But  there  are 
also  men,  of  all  parties,  who  have  too 
much  elevation  of  mind  and  justice  of 
heart  to  sympathize,  for  one  moment,  with 
such  a  spirit. 

For  ourselves,  we  dare  affirm  that  we 
yield  to  no  one  in  admiration  of  republi- 
oan  government.  We  believe  that  it  is 
the  normal  one.  The  Divine  Being  gave 
his  people — ^his  ''chosen  nation" — a  re- 
publican economy ;  and  a  glorious  com- 
monwealth it  was !     But  when  He  found 


♦  Whilst  there  are  many  troly  enlightened,  well- 
ioformed,  and  exceUeot  foreigners,  who  come  to 
as  from  Germany,  France,  and  other  portions  of 
Europe,  there  are  not  a  few  who  know  very  little 
about  the  countries  from  which  they  have  eome, 
save  the  petty  localities  in  which  they  were  bora, 
and  in  which  they  passed  their  lives  down,  till  the 
day  of  quitting  their  native  lands.  The  opinions  of 
such  are  very  little  worth,  especially  in  regard  to 
both  facts  and  men  whereof  they  had  no  sources  of 
information  save  the  ezaei^ereted,  and  often  base- 
less and  absurd  stories  which  they  heard  tome  mm 
or  other  repeat. 

t  We  have  heard  Frederick  William  IV.  called, 
by  some  of  bis  eompatrieU  of  the  class  alladed  to 
in  the  text,  a  "liar,"  a  "tyrant,"  a  "knave."  a 
"drunkard,'*  and  we  know  not  what  all.  Such 
peoixle  are  entirely  welcome  to  their  own  opiniom 
of  his  Majesty,  and  every  one  else ;  but  they  pre> 
sume  too  much,  if  they  think  that  the  people  of  this 
country  will  receive  them  without  examination,  or 
that  they  will  allow  them  to  outweigh  those  of  oreat 
and  good  men  in  Germany  who  have  the  oest 
means  of  knowing  the  truth. 
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that  they  were  not  fit  for  such  a  govern- 
ment,  '*  He  gave  them  a  king  in  his  an- 
ger." In  both  cases,  however,  he  required 
his  people  to  obey  the  government  de  facto. 
And  much  as  we  love  our  invaluable  po- 
litical institutions,  and  deem  them  truly  in- 
comparable, we  should  consider  ourselves 
bereft  of  common  sense,  if,  knowing  the 
state  of  the  world  as  we  do,  we  shoiud  in- 
sist upon  it,  that  all  other  nations  are  at 
present  prepared  for  them. 

We  believe  that  God  permits  the  na- 
tions to  decide  for  themselves  what  form 
of  government  they  will  have.  From  the 
first,  our  government  has  acted  upon  the 
principle  that,  in  all  ordinary  cases,  the 
government  de  facto  is  the  government  de 
jure.  And  as  we  thus  ezpeqt  other  nations  to 
treat  our  government  with  respect,  it  is 
our  duty  to  treat  the  forms  of  government 
which  they  choose  to  maintain,  with  similar 
respect.  It  is  this  that  has  inspired  a  c(mi- 
fidence  in  all  other  governments,  in  relation 
to  us — ^be  their  form  what  it  may — ^which 
is  in  the  highest  degree  honorable  to  us. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  domestic  happi- 
ness of  Frederick  William  IV.  with  deep 
interest,  for  we  know  no  greater  proof  of 
the  goodness  of  a  man's  heart  than  his  love 
for  his  wife  and  family,  nor  a  stronger 
pledge  of  general  rectitude  of  purpose. 
We  wUl  add  that,  as  the  King  can  find  very 
little  time  for  reading,  amid  the  cares  and 
burthens  of  government,  he  still  has  the 
distinguished  and  excellent  Humboldt  with 


him  several  hours  dally,  in  order  to  denve 
from  the  conversation  of  the  greatest  MpmH 
living,,  that  knowledge  and  instruction 
which  he  has  no  leisure  to  g^ain  from 
books. 

In  terminating  this  sketch,  we  have  only 
to  remark,  that  whilst  we  consider  the  posi- 
tion of  Frederick  William  IV.  to  be  ex- 
tremely difficult,  and  even  critical,  we 
think  that  never  had  monarch  such  an  op- 
portunity to  immortalize  himself.  L«t 
him  be  prompt  in  giving  to  his  people  a 
good  Constitution — one  corresp<mdin&^  to 
the  intelligence  and  the  demands  of  the 
age — and  he  cannot  fail  to  render  his  mem- 
ory illustrious  in  all  coming  time.  He 
might,  if  he  were  so  disposed,  rally  all 
Germany  around  his  throne,  and  create  a 
great  and  happy  empire  in  the  heart  oi 
Europe,  which  would  be  an  effectual  bar- 
rier against  Gallic  ambition  on  the  <Mie 
hand,  and  Russian  on  the  other.  And  if 
Austria  and  Russia  should  attempt  to 
hinder  or  molest  him,  he  need  only  threaten 
them  both  with  the  restoration  of  Poland 
to  her  ancient  independence,  and  the 
limits  she  had  in  the  16th  century.  Uniting 
Germany  around  him,  he  could  at  a 
word  raise  up  a  mighty  kingdom  on  ita 
eastern  frontier,  composed  of  the  coun- 
tries inhabited  by  the  western  branches  <^ 
the  Slavonic  races — Poland,  Bohemia, 
Hungary — and  effectually  put  it  out  of  the 
power  <^  Austria  and  Hussia  ever  to 
trouble  the  rest  of  Europe. 


HAMLET. 


Thb  tragedy  of  Hamlet  has  probably 
eaused  more  of  perplexity  and  discussi<»i, 
than  any  other  oi  Shakspeare's  plays. 
Others  of  them  may  have  more  of  interest 
for  particular  minds,  or  particular  states  of 
mind,  or  particular  periods  of  life;  but 
none  of  them  equals  Hamlet  in  universality 
of  interest.  Doubtless  this  results,  in  part, 
from  the  hero's  being  **  a  concentration  of 
all  the  interests  that  belong  to  humanity." 
Hia  history  is  the   very  extraction  and 


efficacy  of  the  thoughts,  and  feeHnffs,  and 
inward  experiences  of  us  all ;  his  me  is  a 
picture  of  blighted  hopes  and  crushed 
affections,  from  which  we  may  solve  the 
darkest  enigmas  of  our  existence,  and  over 
which  our  aching  hearts  may  bleed  them- 
selves  into  repose.  Hamlet,  in  shcni,  is  an 
universal  genius,  in  the  depths  and  variety 
of  his  feelings  and  faculties,  almost  rival- 
ling Shakspeare  himself,  and  engaged,  not 
in  oreatbg  or  revealing  the  true,  the  beau- 
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tifol,  and  the  good,  but  in  conflict  with  the 
dark  powers  of  the  world.  If  there  be  a 
heart,  whose  best  affections  have  never 
been  breathed  upon  by  hope,  nor  broken 
down  by  despair ;  which  has  never  been 
called  to  weep  over  the  desecration  or  the 
deCTadation  of  its  most  cherished  objects ; 
which  has  no  springs  of  life  to  be  sweet- 
ened by  sympathy,  or  embittered  by  dis- 
appointment ;  and  which  has  put  forth  no 
promises  to  be  fanned  by  airs  from  heaven, 
or  scorched  by  blasts  from  hell;  such  a 
heart  may  indeed  contemplate  the  picture 
of  Hamlet  without  emotion,  and  may  find 
exemption  from  the  sorrows  of  life  in  the 
iceberg  of  its  own  insensibility. 

Coleridge  very  finely  remarks  some- 
where, that  Shakspeare's  characters  are 
classes  of  men  individualized.  Of  most  of 
them,  this  seems  to  us  profoundly  true ;  and 
Hamlet  seems  to  differ  from  the  others,  in 
that  he  is  the  race  itself  individualized. 
He  is  a  sort  of  glass  wherein  we  may  all 
see  ourselves,  provided  we  have  any  self; 
and  it  is  not  so  correct  to  say,  that  he  rep- 
resents any  one  man  or  class  of  men,  as 
that  he  represents  them  all.  Hamlet,  in 
short,  is  the  very  abridgment  and  eclecti- 
cism of  humanity :  in  the  words  of  another, 
it  is  we  who  are  Hamlet. 

Accordingly,  scarce  any  character  in 
history  has  provoked  so  great  a  diversity 
of  opinion  as  Hamlet ;  for  the  more  gene- 
ric and  comprehensive  a  man  is,  the  more 
various  will  the  judgments  of  men  natur- 
ally be  concerning  him.  One  man  thinks 
Hamlet  is  great,  but  wicked  ;  another, 
that  he  is  good,  but  weak  ;  a  third,  that 
he  is  a  coward,  and  dare  not  act ;  a  fourth, 
that  he  has  too  much  intellect  for  his  will, 
and  so  reflects  away  the  time  of  action. 
Doubtless  there  are  facts  in  the  represen- 
tation which,  considered  by  themselves, 
would  sustain  any  one  of  these  views ;  but 
none  of  them  seems  reconcilable  with  all 
the  facts  taken  together.  Yet,  notwith- 
standing this  diversity  of  facts  and  conclu- 
sions, all  agree  in  thinking,  and  feeling, 
and  speaking  about  Hamlet  as  an  actual 
person.  It  is  easy,  indeed,  to  invest  with 
plausibility  almost  any  theory  in  regard  to 
him ;  but  it  is  extremely  hard  to  make 
any  theory  comprehend  the  whole  subject : 
and,  though  all  are  impressed  with  the 
truth  of  the  character,  no  one  is  satisfied 
with  another's   explanation  of   it.      The 
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question  is,  why,  'with  this  unanimity  as 
to  his  being  a  man,  do  men  differ  so  much 
as  to  what  sort  of  a  man  he  is  ? 

In  reasoning  upon  facts,  we  are  apt  to 
forget  what  complex,  many-sided  things 
we  are  deaUng  with.  We  often  speak  of 
them  as  very  simple  and  intelli^ble  things, 
whereas,  in  reality,  they  are  most  pro- 
foundly and  inscrutably  mysterious :  they 
may  mdeed  be  used  to  explain  other 
things,  but  they  cannot' themselves  be  ex- 
plained. For  example,  how  many  causes, 
elements,  conditions,  and  processes- go  to 
the  forming  of  a  rose  ?  The  combined  agen- 
cies of  all  nature  work  together  in  its  pro- 
duction— are  all  represented  by  it,  and  in- 
ferable from  it.  Thus  facts  involve  and 
infer  many  things  at  the  same  time  ;  they 
present  manifold  elements  and  qualities  in 
consistency  and  imity,  and  so  express  a 
diversity  of  meanings  which  cannot  be 
gathered  up  into  a  form  of  logical  explana- 
tion. Even  if  we  seize  and  draw  out, 
severally  and  successively,  all  the  proper- 
ties of  a  fact,  still  we  are  as  far  as  ever 
from  producing  the  effect  of  their  combi- 
nation in  the  fact  itself.  It  is  this  myste- 
riousness  of  facts  that  begets  our  respect 
for  them,  our  docility  to  them,  and  our  in- 
terest in  them-:  could  we  master  them,  we 
should  cease  to  regard  them:  could  we 
explain  them,  we  should  feel  at  Kberty  to 
substitute  our  explanations  for  the  things 
explained.  For,  to  see  round  and  through 
a  thing,  implies  a  sort  of  conquest  over  it ; 
and  when  we  get,  or  think  we  have  got, 
above  a  thing,  we  naturally  either  over- 
look it,  or  else  look  down  upon  it :  finding 
or  fancying  we  have  mastered  a  thing,  we 
are  apt  to  neglect  it,  or,  what  is  worse, 
put  off  that  humility  towards  it,  which, 
besides  being  itself  the  better  part  of  wis- 
dom, is  our  only  key  to  the  remainder. 

In  this  complexity  of  facts,  is  obviously 
contained  the  material  of  innumerable  the- 
ories ;  for,  *'  in  so  great  a  store  of  proper- 
ties belonging  to  the  self-same  thing,  every 
man's  mind  may  take  hold  of  some  special 
consideration  above  the  rest ;"  and  it  is 
characteristic  of  facts,  that,  seen  through  any 
given  theory,  they  always  seem  to  prove 
only  that  one,  thoughTeally  affording  equal 
proof  to  fifty  other  theories.  In  short,  many 
of  the  elements,  perhaps  all  the  elements  of 
truth,  may  meet  together  in  a  fact;  and  noth- 
ing is  more  common  than  for  several  minds 
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to  single  out  different  elements  of  the  same 
faot,  and  then  go  on  to  reason  from  a  part,  as 
from  the  whole.  Hence,  there  naturally 
come  to  be  various  opinion^  respecting  the 
same  fact :  generali^g  too  hastily  from 
the  surface  of  things,  men  often  arrive  at 
contradictory  conclusions,  forgetting,  that 
of  a  given  fact,  a  vast  many  things  may  be 
true  m  their  place  and  degree,  yet  none  of 
them  true  in  such  sort  as  to  hinder  the 
truth  of  others.  Human  life  is^  full  of 
practical  as  well  as  speculative  errors  and 
mistakes,  resulting  from  this  partial  and 
one-sided  view  of  things :  seizing  some  one 
principle,  or  being  seized  by  it,  men  pro- 
ceed, as  they  say,  to  carry  it  out ;  never 
stopping  to  think  how  it  is  limited  and  re- 
strained on  all  sides  by  other  principles. 
Thus  men  often  draw  a  button  so  near  the  ' 
eye,  as  to  shut  out  all  the  rest  of  creation, 
and  then  go  smashing  through  the  world, 
mistaking  their  own  ignorance  or  obstinacy 
for  conscientiousness. 

Now  Hamlet  is  undoubtedly  the  most 
complex  character  in  dramatic  literature. 
He  is  all  varieties  of  character  In  one ;  is 
continually  turning  up  a  new  side,  appear- 
ing under  a  new  phase,  undergoing  some 
new  development ;  and  before  we  can  mea- 
sure and  map  him  in  any  one  form,  he  has 
passed  into  another.  He  thus  touches  us 
at  all  points,  surrounds  us,  as  it  were,  so 
that  great  circumspection  is  required  to  see 
the  whole  of  him  at  oftce,  and  so  to  avoid 
mistaking  him  for  several  persons.  This 
complexity  and  versatility  of  character  has 
often  l)een  mistaken  for  inconsistency; 
hence  the  contradictory  opinions  respect- 
ing^ him,  different  minds  taking  up  very 
different  impressions  of  him,  and  even  the 
same  mind  taking  up  very  different  impres- 
sions of  him  at  different  times.  Hamlet, 
in  short,  like  other  facts,  is  many-sided, 
and  many  men  of  many  minds  may  see 
themselves  in  different  sides  of  him ;  but 
when,  upon  comparing  notes,  they  find 
him  agreeing  with  them  all,  they  are  per- 
plexed, and  conclude  him  inconsistent,  be- 
cause they  are  themselves  too  one-sided  to 
recognize  his  consistency.  In  so  great  a 
diversity  of  elements  and  principles,  they 
lose  the  perception  of  identity,  and  cannot 
see  how  be  can  be  so  many  and  still  be  but 
one.  Doubtless,  Hamlet  seems  the  more 
real,  for  the  very  reason  that  we  cannot 
understand    him;    our    inability    to    see 


through  him,  or  to  discern  the  source  and 
manner  of  his  impressions  upon  us,  brings 
him  closer  to  nature,  and  makes  him  ap- 

Sear  the  more  like  a  fact,  and  so  widens  imd 
eepens  his  hold  on  our  thoughts.  For 
where  there  is  life,  there  must  naturally  be 
more  or  less  of  change,  the  very  law,  of 
life  being  identity  in  mutability;  and  in 
Hamlet,  the  variety  and  rapidity  of  chan- 
ges are  so  managed,  as  only  to  infer  the 
more  intense,  active,  and  prolific  vitality. 
In  this  multitude  of  changes,  however,  it  is 
extremely  difficult  to  perceive  the  constant 
principle;  these  outward  contradictions 
make  the  character  more  powerful,  indeed, 
on  the  feelings,  but  much  less  intelligible 
to  the  mind ;  they  help  us  to  feel,  but 
hinder  us  from  seeing,  the  inward  vital 
unity  whence  they  spnng. 

As  is  generally  the  case  with  Shak- 
speare's  characters,  in  order  to  apprehend 
Hamlet  aright,  it  is  necessary  to  go  round 
behind  the  text  into  the  elements  and  pro- 
cesses of  his  mind,  of  which  the  text  bnt 
gives  the  results.  -  For  one  of  the  excel- 
lencies, in  which  Shakspeare  is  without  a 
competitor,  is  that  of  painting  the  interior 
history  of  minds.  While  imfolding  their 
present  condition,  he,  at  the  same  time, 
suggests  4  long  series  of  preceding  condi- 
tions ;  portrays  in  far-stretching  perspec- 
tive the  various  stages  and  changes  of  a 
mind,  each  growing  out  of,  and  growing 
above,  the  one  that  preceded  it.  Among 
these  instances  of  historical  perspective, 
perhaps  there  is  none  more  Worthy  of  study 
than  Hamlet. 

.  Up  to  his  father's  death,  Hamlet's  mind, 
busied  in  developing  its  innate  riches,  had 
found  room  for  no  sentiments  towards 
others  but  a  gentle  and  generous  trust  and 
confidence.  Delighted  with  the  appear- 
ances of  good,  and  protected  by  his  rank 
from  the  naked  approaches  of  evil,  he  had 
no  motive  to  pry  through  the  semblances 
into  the  reality  of  surrounding  characters. 
The  ideas  of  princely  elevation  and  of 
moral  rectitude,  springing  forth  simul- 
taneously in  his  mind,  had  intertwisted 
their  fibres  closely  and  firmly  together. 
While  the  chaste  forms  of  youthful  imagi- 
nation had  kept  his  own  heart  pure,  he 
had  framed  his  conceptions  of  others  ac- 
cording to  the  model  within  himself.  To 
the  feelings  of  the  son,  the  prince,  the 
gentleman,  the  friend,   and   the   scholar. 
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had  lately  been  joined  the  feelinffs  of  the 
loYer;  and  his  heart,  oppressea  by  the 
redundancy  of  hopes  and  joys  that  enrich- 
ed it,  had  breathed  forth  its  fullness  in 
"almost  all  the  holy  vows  of  heaven." 
Thou^rh  soaring  at  wUl  into  the  loftiest,  or 
grasping  the  widest,  or  scanning  the  deep- 
est regions  of  thought,  he  yet  felt  how 
poor  and  paltry  are  all  the  gifts  and  shows 
of  intellect,  compared  to  purity,  and  gen- 
tleness, and  lowliness  of  heart  ;  could 
repose,  with  all  the  satisfaction  which  su- 
perior natures  alone  can  know,  upon  the 
bofiom  of  virgin  innocence  and  virgin  love- 
liness ;  and  in  the  simple  goodness  which 
is  unconscious  of  itself,  from  its  veiy  per- 
fection, could  discern  a  worth  which  puts 
to  shame  the  proudest  exhibitions  and  tri- 
umphs of  mind. 

La  his  father,  endowed  with  every  royal 
and  manly  quality,  Hamlet  had  realized 
the  bright  ideal  of  character  which  he  as- 
pired to  exemplify  in  himself.  '  Whatever 
noble  images  and  ideas  he  had  gathered 
from  the  fields  of  poetry  and  phuosophy, 
he  bad  learned  to  associate  with  that 
sacred  name.  To  the  throne  he  looked 
forward  with  hope  and  with  fear,  as  an 
elevation  from  whence  to  diffuse  the  bless- 
ings of  a  wise  sovereignty,  and  receive  the 
homage  of  a  grateful  submission.  To  re- 
produce in  himself  his  father's  character, 
was,  in  his  view,  to  deserve,  and  therefore 
to  secure,  his  father's  place ;  and  as  the 
crown  was  not  hereditary,  he  regarded  his 
own  prospects  of  succession  as  suspended 
on  the  continuance  of  his  father's  life,  until 
he  could  discover  in  himself  the  virtues  that 
originated  his  father's  title.  In  his  father's 
death,  therefore,  he  lost  the  chief  support 
of  both  his  affections  and  his  pretensions. 

But  though  bereavement  and  disappoint- 
ment had  thus  united  to  teach  Hamlet  the 
power  of  sorrow,  the  foundations  of  his 
peace  and  happiness  were  yet  unshaken. 
The  prospects  of  the  prince  had  perhaps 
vanished,  only  to  disclose  still  brighter 
prospects  for  the  man.  He  could  still  love, 
and  trust,  and  revere  ;  the  fire-side  and  the 
student's  bower  were  yet  open  to  him ; 
truth  and  beauty,  thought  and  affection, 
had  not  yet  hidden  tlieir  faces  from  him. 
His  mind,  though  deeply  saddened  and 
subdued,  was  nc^  diseased ;  and  his  be- 
reavement had  the  effect  to  quicken  and 
chasten  his  sensibility  without  disordering 


his  affections.  With  a  heart,  cunning  and 
prompt  to  discover  and  appropriate  the 
remunerations  of  life,  he  could  compensate 
the  loss  of  some  objects,  with  a  more  free 
and  tranquil  enjoyment  of  such  as  re- 
mained. In  the  absence  of  his  father,  he 
could  collect  and  concentrate  upon  his 
mother  the  feelings  hitherto  shared  be- 
tween them;  and  in  cases  like  this,  the 
part  of  an  object  often  exceeds  the  whole, 
inasmuch  as  a  religious  feeling  towards 
the  dead  comes  in  to  enrich  and  sanctify 
an  affection  for  the  living.  And  even  if 
his  mother  also  had  but  died,  the  loss, 
though  unspeakably  bitter,  would  not  have 
been  baleful  to  him ;  for,  though  separated 
from  the  chief  objects  of  his  love,  and 
trust,  and  reverence,  he  would  still  have 
retained  those  sentiments  themselves  in  all 
their  strength  and  beauty.  Nay,  death 
would  not  so  much  have  taken  her  away 
from  him,  as  brought  her  nearer  to  his 
feelings  and  raised  her  to  a  hii^her  place 
in  them ;  as  her  form  vanished  from  his 
sight,  the  sweet,  sacred  image  of  a  mother, 
which  filial  piety  loves  to  cherish,  would 
have  come, 

"  Apparelled  in  more  precious  habit, 
More  moving,  delicate,  and  full  of  life. 
Into  the  eye  and  prospect  of  his  soul. 
Than  when  she  lived  indeed." 

For  when  those'whom  such  a  being  loves 
die  with  their  honors  fresh  and  bright 
about  them,  they  become,  in  some  sort, 
omnipresent  and  immortal  to  him : 

**  The  future  briffhtcns  on  his  sight, 
For  on  the  past  has  fallen  a  light 
That  tempts  him  to  adore." 

It  is  not  with  his  mother,  however,  but 
with  his  faith  in  her,  that  Hamlet  is  forced 
to  part ;  it  is  not  herself,  but  her  honor, 
that  dies  to  him.  To  his  prophetic  soul 
her  hasty  and  incestuous  mamage  brings 
at  once  conviction  of  his  mother  s  infidel- 
ity and  suspicion  of  his  uncle's  treachery 
to  his  father.  In  the  disclosure  of  her 
guilt  and  baseness  his  best  affections  them- 
selves suffer  death ;  for  while,  to  such  a 
mind,  death  immortalizes  the  objects  of  its 
love,  infamy  annihilates  them.  Where  he 
has  most  loved,  and  trusted,  and  revered^ 
there  he  finds  himself  most  deceived.   The 
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sadness  of  bereavement  now  settles  into 
the  deep,  dark  gloom  of  a  wounded  spirit ; 
and  life  appears  a  burden  to  be  borne,  not 
a  blessing  to  be  cherished.  In  this  condi- 
tion, the  appearance  of  his  father's  ghost, 
its  awful  disclosures  and  still  more  awful 
injunctions,  confirming  the  suspicion  of  his 
uncle's  treachery,  and  impucating  his 
mother  in  the  crime,  complete  his  desola- 
tion of  mind. 

But  this  is  not  all.  The  garden  of  his 
own  life  having  now  become  a  desert,  he 
feels  that  he  can  breathe  nothing  but  des- 
olation over  the  life  which  he  has  once 
sweetened  with  the  music  of  his  vows.  In 
his  terrible  visitation  he  reads  the  neces- 
sity of  giving  up  the  gentle,  the  cherished 
Ophelia ;  for  he  loves  her  too  well  to  en- 
tangle her  in  the  web  of  horrors  from 
which  he  sees  no  escape  for  himself.  But, 
though  he  resigns  the  object  of  his  love, 
he  does  not  and  cannot  resign  the  love  it- 
self;  and  the  consciousness  that  he  must 
leave  her  whom  he  loves,  and  leave  her 
even  because  he  loves  her,  finishes  the 
death  and  burial  of  his  hopes. 

'^  The  sigh  so  piteous  and  profound, 
As  it  did  seem  to  shatter  all  his  bulk, 
And  end  his  being," 

could  only  spring  from  the  depths  of  a 
wounded  spirit,  as  he  gajKd,  in  the  anguish 
of  despair,  on  the  beloved  one  who  had 
written  her  name  all  over  his  thoughts. 

So  much  for  Hamlet's  internal  history 
imtil  the  extinction  of  his  earthly  pros- 
pects and  purposes  in  the  awful  words, 
"•Remember  me."  But  amid  these  accu- 
mulated agonies,  and  though  suffering  all 
that  he  can  suffer  save  remorse  and  self- 
reproach,  he  yet  retains  all  his  original  in- 
tegrity and  uprightness  of  soul,  and  his 
quick  moral  sensibilities  shrink  from  the 
very  conception  of  meanness  and  wrong. 
In  the  depths  of  his  being,  even  below  the 
region  of  distinct  consciousness,  there 
lurks  the  instinct  and  impulse  of  a  moral 
law  that  forbids  revenge,  especially  such  a 
revenge  as  he  is  called  upon  to  administer. 
With  this  impulse  of  rectitude  thus  dimly 
and  deeply  working  within  him,  the  in- 
junction of  his  father's  ghost  comes  in  con- 
flict. 

"What,  indeed,  is  the  quality  of  the  act 
enjomed  upon  him  ?     Nothing  less,  to  be 


sure,  than  to  kill  at  once  his  uncle,  his 
mother's  husband,  and  his  anointed  sov- 
erei^.  And  this  deed,  thus  involving 
homicide,  parricide,  and  regicide,  all  rollea 
into  one,  he  is  called  to  perform,  not  as  an 
act  of  justice,  and  in  a  judicial  manner,  but 
as  an  act  of  revenue,  and  by  assassination. 
Surely  this  could  hardly  be  expected  of 
one  who  had  the  misfortune  to  live  before 
the  dawn  of  that  wisdom  which  so  admi- 
rably teacheth,  that  to  kill  a  father,  or 
mother,  or  bishop,  or  king,  is  but  common 
homicide  !  How  shall  Hamlet  justify  such 
a  deed  to  the  world  ?  How  vindicate  him- 
self from  the  reproach  of  the  very  crime 
he  is  called  upon  to  revenge  ?  For  the 
evidence  upon  which  he  is  required  to  act  is 
in  its  nature  available  at  best  only  in  the 
court  of  his  own  conscience.  In  view  of 
such  an  act  he  might  well  say  to  him- 
self: 

'*  If  [  coald  find  example 
Of  thousands  who  had  strifck  anointed  kings, 
And  flourished  afler,  Fd  not  do't ;  but  since 
Nor  brass,  nor  stone,  nor  parchment,  bears  not 

one, 
Let  villany  itself  forswear't." 

Hamlet,  then,  is  called  upon  to  punish 
one  crime,  by  committing  what  seems  to 
him  another  crime  ;  for  the  same  religion 
which  in  his  mind  enjoins  filial  piety  also 
forbids  revenge ;  so  that  he  dare  neither 
reject  nor  perform  the  mandate  from  the 
ghost.  Thus  his  conscience  is  divided,  not 
merely  against  his  inclination,  but  against 
itself ;  it  plucks  him  on,  and  plucks  him 
off ;  it  provokes  the  resolution,  but  prevents 
the  performance.  However  much  he  mul- 
tiplies reasons  and  motives  upon  himself 
in  favor  of  the  deed,  there  yet  springs  up, 
from  a  depth  in  his  nature  which  reflec- 
tion has  never  fathomed,  an  impulse  against 
it,  which  he  can  neither  account  for  nor 
resist.  The  truth  is,  his  moral  instincts 
are  too  strong  for  his  intellectual  convic- 
tions. It  is  the  triumph  of  a  pure  moral 
nature  over  temptation  in  its  most  imposing 
and  insinuating  form — ^in  the  form  of  a 
sacred  call  from  heaven,  or  what  is  such 
to  him.  He  thinks,  indeed,  that  he  ought 
to  perform  the  act,  resolves  that  he  will  do 
it,  and  blames  himself  for  not  doing  it ;  but 
there  is  a  power  within  him  and  yet  above 
him,  which,  in  spite  of  himself,  overmas- 
ters his  resolutions  and  thwarts  them ;  and 
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he  cannot  do  the  thing  for  the  simple  rea- 
son, though  he  knows  it  not,  and  believes 
it  not,  that  he  is  too  ffood  to  do  it.  The 
trouble  with  him,  in  short,  lies  not  in  him- 
self, but  in  his  situation  ;  it  all  arises  from 
the  impossibihty  of  translating  the  outward 
call  of  duty  into  a  free,  spontaneous  moral 
impulse  ;  and  of  course  he  cannot  perform 
it,  imtil  he  has  so  translated  it ;  for  he  is 
so  constituted,  that  in  such  an  undertaking 
he  must  act  from  himself,  not  from  another. 
It  is  from  this  strife  between  incompati- 
ble duties,  that  Hamlet's  perplexity  and 
indecision  spring.  For  escape  from  this 
dilemma  all  his  faculties  and  resources  are 
taxed  and  strained  to  the  uttermost.  His 
moral  sensitiveness,  shrinking  from  the 
dreadful  summons  to  revenge,  throws  him 
back  upon  his  reflective  powers,  and  sends 
him  through  the  abysses  of  thought,  in 
quest  of  a  reconciliation  between  his  con- 
flicting duties,  so  that  he  may  shelter  either 
the  performance  of  the  deed  from  the 
reproach  of  irreligion,  or  the  non- perform- 
ance from  the  reproach  of  filial  impiety. 
In  this  condition  springs  of  thought,  and 
feeling,  and  action,  beyond  the  reach  of 
our  minds,  are  opened  within  him.  Here, 
then,  we  have  an  example  of  a  great  mind 
so  circumstanced  that  all  its  greatness  has 
to  come  out  in  thought ;  which,  indeed, 
seems  to  have  been  the  poet's  design. 


And  it  should  be  especially  remarked 
withal,  that  the  same  voice  which  calls 
Hamlet  to  this  terrible  undertaking,  also 
reveals  to  him  the  fearful  retributions  of 
futurity ;  so  that  in  proportion  as  he  is 
nerved  by  a  sense  of  the  duty,  he  is  at  the 
same  time  shaken  by  a  dread  of  the  responsi- 
bihty.  "  The  eternal  blazon,"  which  "  must 
not  be  to  ears  of  flesh  and  blood,"  hurries 
him  away  from  action  into  meditation  on 
the  dread  realities  of  the  invisible  world ; 
and  his  resolution  is  suspended  by  the 
apprehensions  started  up  in  his  mind  by  the 
ghost's  disclosures  respecting  "  the  secrets 
of  its  prison  house."  Nay,  his  filial  rever- 
ence itself  leads  him,  first  to  regret,  then 
to  doubt,  and  finally  to  disbelieve,  that  his 
father  has  laid  upon  him  an  injunction  so 
repugnant  to  his  sense  of  right.  Upon 
reflection  he  discerns  in  the  nature  of  the 
mandate  something  that  makes  him  ques- 
tion and  distrust  its  source  ;  it  clashes  with 
his  sentiment  of  moral  rectitude  ;  and  he 
wisely  thinks,  that  "light  which  leads 
astray  cannot  be  light  from  heaven."  It 
seems  to  him  more  probable,  that  the 
ghost  should  be  a  counterfeit  of  his  father, 
than  that  his  father  should  give  such  an 
order.  He  must  **  have  grounds  mcfre 
relative  than  this." 

[  TV)  &«  concluded  in  our  next  number^  . 
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The  intelligence  from  Europe  is  of  more  than 
ordinary  interest  The  Britisn  Parliament  has 
met  at  an  earlier  period  than  usual,  for  the  dis- 
patch of  business.  The  only  proceeding  of 
which  we  yet  have  information,  is  the  re-election 
of  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
composition  of  that  body  is  stated  by  the  Lon- 
don Quarterly  Review  to  consist  of 


Whigs,  Radicals,  Repealers  and 

Chartists,   -        -        - 
Peelites,         -        -        - 
Protectionists, 
Two  double  returns, 
Sudbury  disfranchised,    - 
Undeclared  and  doubtful, 


Total, 


-  327 

-  80 
-<   236 

2 
2 

-     n 

-  666 


The  change  in  the  persons  of  the  members, 
is  said  to  be  vastly  greater  than  was  ever  known 
before — excepting  only  the  election  which  suc- 
ceeded the  psLssage  of  the  Reform  Act  There 
were  then  280  new  members,  and  in  the  pres- 
ent instance  the  number  is  223,  which,  under 
the  circumstances,  is  a  more  remarkable 
change.  The  alteration  in  the  pursuits  of  the 
members  is  also  indicative  of  political  or  sociid 
change.  The  number  of  railway  directors, 
engineers  and  contractors,  of  barristers,  mer- 
chants, retail  traders,  political  writers  and  lec- 
turers, is  greater ;  whue  the  naval  and  military 
officers,  the  connections  of  aristocratic  and 
wealthy  families,  have  diminished  in  numerical 
force.    The  intentions  of  the  Russell  ministry 


are 
on 


yet  unknown,  not  even  the  Queen's  Speech 
the  opening  of  Parliament  having  yet  ar* 
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rived  here.  Several  failnres  have  taken  place  in 
the  commercial  part  of  the  community,  but  not  8o 
serious  in  amount  as  those  which  have  preced- 
ed ;  and  it  is  confidently  hoped  that  the  severity 
of  the  crisis  has  passed.  A  steady  influx  of 
gold  and  silver  has  rehdered  the  currency  less 
restricted ;  although  discounts  still  remain  at 
very  high  rates,  and  money  very  difficult  to  be 
obtained.  The  Directors  of  the  Bank  of  Ens- 
land  availed  themselves  of  one  portion  of  tha 
recommendation  of  the  ministry,  mentioned  in 
our  last — the  charging  "  a  hi^h  rate  of  inter- 
est ;"  but  omitted  to  comply  with  that  which 
urged  an  enlargement  of  the  amount  of  dis- 
counts and  advances ;  and  their  proceedings  in 
this  respect  have  called  forth  considerable  ani- 
madversion. The  number  of  bills  drawn  in'the 
colonies,  which  have  been  returned  in  conse- 
quence of  the  late  failures,  together  with  the 
low  price  of  sugar  and  other  colonial  products, 
will  yet  cause  considerable  embarrassment; 
but  on  the  other  hand,  the  slight  rise  in  cotton 
and  grain,  will  cause  a  greater  buoyancy  in 
the  trade  with  this  country  ;  and,  although  upon 
the  whole,  the  amelioration  is  but  small,  the 
change  will  operate  to  restore  confidence,  and 
may  prove  more  stable  from  being  of  slow  mo- 
tion. Strong  hopes  are  entertained  that  the 
Royal  Bank  of  Liverpool  and  the  Bank  of  North 
and  South  Wales,  both  of  which  have  suspend- 
ed payment,  will  he  enabled  to  resume  business. 
Government  stocks  are  more  firm  in  price ;  and 
although  the  Bank  of  England  still  charges 
eight  per  cent,  discount,  many  private  establish- 
ments are  content  with  seven  and  six  and  a 
half  per  cent.  Accounts  from  the  manufac- 
turing districts  are  still  unfavorable,  and  not- 
withstanding some  little  improvement  has  been 
evinced,  it  is  to  be  apprehended  that  short  wprk 
and  a  high  price  of  provisions  will  be  produc- 
tive of  very  erest  distress  among  the  opera- 
tives and  the  laboring  population  generally. 

Ireland  still  continues  to  present  a  melan- 
choly spectacle,  and  must  cause  very  consider- 
able embarrassment  to  the  present  Parliament. 
Famine  appears  again  to  threaten  its  appear^ 
ance,  while  murder  and  agrarian  outrages  are 
so  much  on  the  increase,  as  to  have  produced 
a  proclamation  from  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  call- 
ing on  all  well-disposed  persons  to  assist  in 
their  repression,  ana  threatening  offenders  with 
the  utmost  rigor  of  punishment  The  worst 
features  in  these  ofifences  are,  that  they  seem 
to  be  committed  by  persons  who  have  not  the 
excuse  of  destitution ;  and  that  in  many  in- 
stances the  victims  are  resident  proprietors, 
who  are  exerting  themselves  to  oenefit  the 
peasantry  in  their  neighborhoods.  The  assas- 
sination of  Major  Rowan,  of  Stokestown,  in 
the  county  of  Roscommon,  appears  an  offence 
of  a  most  unaccountable  character.  With  three 
years'  rent  due  from  the  tenants  of  his  estate, 
he  last  year  chartered  two  vessels  to  assist  a 
portion  of  them  to  emigrate,  and  liad  ju'bt  bor* 


rowed  money  to  effect  large  improvements  on 
his  estate,  by  which  he  expect  to  employ  a 
large  numlier  of  persons  daring  the  coming 
winter.  While  enga^d  in  this  and  other  bene- 
ficent employments,  ne  was  shot  down  on  his 
own  estate — an  occurrence,  among  others, 
which  most  painfully  shows  the  disorganized 
state  of  society.  A  number  of  Irish  membere 
of  Parliament,  and  influential  persons,  organ- 
ized, for  the  purpose  of  demanding  from  the 
government  employment  for  the  people,  on  the 
unfinished  improvements  which  were  com- 
menced last  year ;  and,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that 
in  the  present  state  of  the  peasantry,  their  ef- 
forts will  be  directed  to  measures  of  a  purely 
practical  character,  and  that  no  political  raeling 
will  be  allowed  to  thwart  the  measures  so  im* 
peratively  demanded. 

Intelligence  has  been  received  of  the  total 
loss  of  the  packet  ship  Stephen  Whitney,  which 
left  New- York  on  the  8th  October.  Mistaking 
the  light  upon  Rock  Island,  near  Cape  Clear, 
on  the  South  Coast  of  Ireland,  for  the  old  Head 
of  Kinsale,  she  went  broadside  on  a  rock  called 
the  West  Calf,  about  four  miles  inside  the 
Cape,  and  in  less  than  ten  minutes  was  dashed 
to  atoms,  involving  in  her  destruction,  the 
melancholy  loss  of  her  captain  and  no  less  than 
92  of  her  crew  and  passengers — 18  only,  out  of 
110,  having  escaped  with  life — ^the  ship  with 
many  articlos  on  board  being  totally  lost. 

The  commercial  and  financial  difliculties  of 
England  do  not  appear  to  have  reached  France : 
on  the  contrary  securities  have  been  steady, 
and  notwithstanding  the  negotiation  of  a  loan 
of  260  millions  of  francs  which  was  taken  by 
the  Rothschilds,  and  by  which  a  large  amount 
of  fresh  stock  was  created,  the  price  of  funds 
rose  at  the  Bourse.  A  political  agitation  for 
the  extension  of  the  elective  franchise  is  active 
in  France,  and  though  greatly  discouraged  by 
the  government,  large  meetings  are  held,  at 
whicn  the  name  of  the  king  is  not  very  respect- 
fully greeted.  Louis  Philippe  suffers  much  in 
public  estimation  from  a  belief  of  his  interfering 
personally,  with  all  the  details  of  government, 
in  a  greater  degree  than  is  consistent  with  a 
limited  and  constitutional  monarchy,  where  the 
responsibility  for  such  acts  is  exclusively  coi^ 
fined  to  the  ministers.  Count  Bresson,  who 
figured  considerably  in  negotiating  the  mar- 
riage of  the  Queen  of  Spain,  and  also  of  her 
sister  to  the  Dae  de  Montpensier,  latelv  com- 
mitted suicide,  while  ambassador  at  Naples; 
and  his  immediate  predecessor  at  that  post, 
Count  JMortier,  made  a  hke  attempt  while 
laboring  under  mental  alienation.  Monsieur 
Deschappelles,  the  celebrated  chess-player,  died 
in  Paris  about  the  beginning  of  the  past  month ; 
and  Monsieur  Parmentier,  who  was  so  dis- 
gracefully connected  with  the  late  proceedings 
of  Genera]  Cubieres  and  .Monsieur  Teste,  died 
of  grief  at  Lure.  It  is  said  that  the  Arch- 
duchess of  Parma,  Maria  Louisa,  widow  of 
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Napoleon,  has  married  the  Count  de  Bombelles, 
one  of  her  ministers.  The  Commerce  announces 
that  reports  from  the  Prefects  have  heen 
receivea  by  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  which 
state  that  the  potato  crop  had  been  eathered 
throughout  France,  and  that  it  was  abundant 
and  of  good  quality,  the  disease  having  only 
shown  itself  at  a  few  points  and  its  effects  being 
ioognificant. 

The  Universal  Gazette  of  Prussia,  publishes 
a  letter  from  St.  Petersburgh  of  tlie  17th  No- 
vember, which  states : — 

''The  cholera  makes  fresh  progress  in  the 
two  directions,  which  it  is  following  in  Russia. 
It  has  just  broken  out  in  the  governments  of 
Simbrisk,  Kazan,  Nijni,  Novogorod,  Ria8an,Pol- 
tawa,  and  Tamboff.  Thus  far,  it  does  not  ap- 
pear disposed  to  spread  on  the  side  of  Podolia 
and  Gallicia,  and  it  even  ^pcars  to  have  very 
little  intensity  in  that  neighborhood.  In  that 
direction  it  has  only  shown  itself  on  one  point, 
at  Ickaterinoslaf,  where  it  traversed  the  Dmeper. 
Without  counting  Georgia,  Caucasus,  and  ^^ 
conntry  of  the  Cossacks  of  the  Black  Sea,  it  al- 
ready reigns  in  sixteen  governments.  On  the 
30th  ult.  it  broke  out  at  Moscow. " 

The  latest  intelligence  from  the  latter  place 
slates  the  number  of  cholera  patients  there  on 
the  16th  November,  at  106 ;  on  the  evening  of 
the  17th  October,  the  number  was  135. 

Spain  still  continues  the  victim  of  intrigue. 
The  French  party  is  in  the  ascendant,  and  not- 
withstanding the  constant  changes  in  the  min- 
istry, Narvaez  appears  to  be  the  director  of  af- 
Cfiirs,  aided  by  the  queen  mother,  Christina.  An 
apparent  reconciliation  has  been  effected  be- 
tween Queen  Isabella  and  her  husband,  but  a 
strong  c^inion  is  maintained  in  Madrid  that 
their  feelings  are  as  much  estranged  as  ever, 
and  that  their  present  union  is  onlv  a  matter  of 
state  necessity.  The  Carlist  ana  Montemoli- 
nist  parties  are  endeavoring  to  excite  civil  war 
in  Catalonia  and  other  provinces,  but  meet 
with  litle  encouragement  from  the  peasantry, 
and  are  generallv  routed  when  met  by  ihe 
queen's  troops.  Espartero,  the  exiled  general, 
has  been  ofl»red  the  embassy  to  London ;  which 
he  has  refused,  it  is  said,  on  account  of  want  of 
sufficient  fortune  to  sustain  the  dignity  of  the 
station. 

The  civil  war  in  Portugal  having  been  termi- 
nated through  the  combined  intervention  of  the 
allies  of  the  queen's  government,  the  parties 
opposed  are  busy  at  the  work  of  intrigue,  and 
are  making  great  exertions  to  gain  the  su- 
premacy at  the  coming  elections. 
^  In  Italy »  Pius  IX.  still  continues  to  persevere 
in  his  judicious  reforms.  Ijis  views  all  appear 
to  tend  towards  practical  results,  and  are,  for 
that  reason,  likely  to  prove  more  lasting  and  ef- 
fective. A  commercial  treatv  and  customs 
league  has  lately  been  concluded  between  the 
Pope,  the  King  of  Sardinia,  and  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Tuscany  and  Duke  of  Lucca,  which 


may  be  considered  the  first  step  towards  a  po- 
litical union  of  the  Italian  States.  The  terms 
of  this  treaty  will  not  be  made  public  until  it  is 
known  whether  the  King  of  Naples  and  Uie 
Duke  ofModena  will  join  the  league,  proposi- 
tions having  been  made  to  them  to  do  so.  A 
Paris  paper  announces  that  the  Sultan  has  sent 
Chebel  Effendi  on  a  mission  to  Rome,  to  ex- 
press his  desire  that  the  protection  of  the  Chris- 
tians of  the  Libanus  should  take  place  in  a  di- 
rect manner  by  the  intervention  of  a  represen- 
tative of  the  Holy  See ;  and  the  Pope  nas,  in 
consequence,  re-established  the  office  of  Patri- 
arch of  Jerusalem^  and  raised  to  that  dignity  a 
simple  missionary  priest. 

The  civil  war  in  Switzerland  has  commenc- 
ed. The  troops  of  the  Federal  Government 
were  investing  Fribourg,  and  the  bombardment 
of  that  place  was  said  to  have  commenced  on 
the  12th  inst. ;  but  the  latter  fact  appears 
doubtful,  as  reports  of  a  later  date  state  that  the 
Grand  Council  of  Fribourg  had  assembled,  and 
demanded  a  suspension  of  hostilities,  which  had 
been  granted  by  the  commander  of  the  Federal 
forces.  Great  excitement  exists  in  the  Tyrol, 
in  consequence  of  the  events  taking  place  in 
Switzerland,  and  which  Is  increased  by  the 
movements  of  the  Austrian  troops.  It  is  un- 
derstood that  overtures  have  been  made,  bv 
the  representatives  of  some  of  the  conti- 
nental powers,  to  the  British  Cabinet,  for  an 
amicable  mediation  to  terminate  the  differences 
now  existing  in  the  Helvetic  republic. 

Mr.  GutzTaff,  the  missionary  to  China,  has 
just  completed  a  voluminous  history  of  that 
empire,  and  sent  the  manuscript  to  Mr.  Cotta, 
the  publisher  at  Stutgardt.  He  has  published 
at  Hong  Kong  a  universal  geography,  in  Chi- 
nese, with  sixty  large  maps ;  and  has  begun  to 
compose  a  dictionary  of  that  language.  He 
has  founded  a  Chinese  society,  which  already 
numbers  600  members,  and  includes  mandarins 
and  native  satans  of  the  first  rank ;  and  the  so- 
ciety has  already  published  a  large  number  of 
popular  works.  This  establishment  was  insti- 
tuted from  a  conviction  that  Christianity,  and 
its  civilizing  results,  can  only  be  successfully 
propagated  in  China,  by  the  Chinese  them- 
selves. 

Dr.  Felix  Mendelssohn  Bartholdy,  the  great 
musical  composer,  died  suddenly,  of  inflamma- 
tion of  the  brain,  at  Leipsic,  on  the  4th  of  No- 
vember last,  aged  30.  He  was  born  at  Berlin, 
on  the  3d  of  February,  1808 ;  and  was  son  of 
the  celebrated  Archaeologist  James  Solomon 
Bartholdy,  and  grandson  of  the  philosopher 
Mendelssohn.  At  8  years  of  age,  he  had  com- 
posed some  remarkable  pieces,  and  performed 
on  the  piano,  at  Paris  and  London,  with  great 
success.  8ix  songs  for  a  soprano  voice,  three 
motets  for  mixed  chorusses,  (already  in  the 
press,)  a  large  portion  of  his  new  Ortario  of 
Christ,  and  some  other  works,  were  found  in 
his  writing  desk,  after  his  decease. 
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Old  Wine  in  New  Bottles ;  m*,  Spare  Hours  of 
a  Student  in  Paris,  By  Augustus  Kinsley 
Gardner,  M.  D.  New-York :  C.  S.  Fran- 
&  Co.,  252  Broadway.    Boston  :  J.  H. 
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Francis,  128  Washington  street.   1848. 

This  volume  is  a  republication  of  a  series  of 
letters,written  by  the  author  when  he  was  a  med- 
ical student  in  Paris,  to  the  Newark  Daily  Ad- 
vertiser. They  are  exceedingly  entertaining  and 
full  of  interesting  description,  ^ood  humor  and 
good  sense.  The  author  has  an  observanteye,  and 
while  his  correspondence  lets  us  into  the  heart 
of  life  in  the  gay  capital,  its  thousand  excite- 
ments evideuO^  did  not  disturb  the  serenity  of 
his  understanding.  He  appears  the  same  quiet 
observer  in  all  the  vanoua  scenes  through 
which  he  takes  as — ^the  theatres,  the  opera,  the 
hospitals,  the  bal  masque.  One  who  wishes  to 
ramble  around  the  city,  which  seems  the  phy- 
sical and  social  centre  of  the  world,  as  London 
does  its  intellectual  and  moral,  could  not  choose 
a  more  agreeable  companion.  He  is  always 
cheerful  and  amusing ;  not  narrow  in  his  views 
of  French  life,  but  at  the  same  time  thoroughly 
and  indisputably  American  in  his  observations 
and  reflections.  Many  of  his  opinions  are 
deeply  colored  with  the  mode  of  thinking  pecu- 
liar to  physicians ;  but  that  of  course  does  not 
diminish  the  gratification  of  the  reader.  It  is 
curious  to  observe  how  difierently  the  same  in- 
cident will  be  regarded  by  diSerent  minds. 
The  following,  for  example,  would  hardly  have 
come  from  a  young  lawver,  after  witnessing  an 
execution  b^  the  guillotine : — 

'*  An  individual,  it  is  agreed,  by  all  people  of 
sense,  may  take  life  in  necessary  self-defence. 
What  may  be  thus  done  by  one  may  be  done  by 
another,  and  so  society  becomes  invested  with 
the  same  high  prerogative,  as  a  dernier  resort, 
I  do  not  acknowledge  myself  under  any  obliga- 
tion to  incur  the  trouble,  expense  and  risk  of 
chaining  a  wild  beast  of  a  man,  to  keep  him  from 
preying  on  his  fellow-men.  The  virtuous  por- 
tion of  the  community  is  not  bound,  and  some- 
times is  not  able,  to  waste  the  fruits  of  its 
hard  and  honest  laborin  building  penitentiaries, 
in  which  the  worthless,  aye,  and  still  danger- 
ous existence  of  a  demon  may  be  carefully  pro- 
longed, and  his  body  clothed  and  fed — often 
much  better  than  the  poor  who  are  taxed  to  pay 
for  it — till  the  culprit  shall  be  pardoned  by  an 
impotent  or  corrupt  executive,  to  vex  the  coun- 
try again  with  his  murders  and  conflagrations ; 
or  till  a  natural  death  shall  do  for  the  people 


what. they  had  not  the  firmness  to  do  for  them- 
selves— ^rid  them  of  an  enormous  and  perilous 
burden,  not  imposed  by  any  dictate  of  natural 
law.". 

Here  is  no  sympathy  with  crime,  no  inquiry 
into  palliative  circumstances.  The  man  who  was 
guillotined  had  attempted  several  times  to  mur- 
der his  wife,  and  at  last  nearly  beat  her  brains 
out  with  a  hammer.  The  doctor  was  evidently 
glad  to  see  his  Head  cut  ofl^.    As  the  reader 

Slides  over  the  description  he  feels  so  likewise, 
lough  it  is  only  medical  and  military  men, 
whose  nerves  are  educated  out  of  the  sympa- 
thetic influence  of  pain,  that  can  witness  such 
things  with  a  becoming  indifference.  Perhaps 
it  is  owing  more  to  this  sympathetic  influence, 
which  the  subtle  fancy  can  any  moment  image 
to  the  mind,  that  we  h^ve  such  discordance  of 
opinion  respecting  capital  punishment.  The 
easy  confidence  with  which  physicians  throw  out 
opinions  on  social  questions  is  often  not  only  en- 
tertaining, but  really  instructive ;  we  are  led  to 
see  the  matter  in  a  new  light.  A  lawyer  is 
troubled  with  the  uncertainties  of  jury  trials, 
and  the  thousand  other  hindrances  to  justice ; 
doctors  consider  all  that  as  an  accurately  work- 
ing part  of  the  social  machine,  and  look  only 
to  tne  abstract  question.  A  man  who  kills 
his  wife  ought  to  be  hung,  they  think ;  most 
people  have  an  instinctive  feelin?  to  the  same 
effect,  because  the  fact  appeals  directly  to  the 
sense'of  natural  justice.  But  the  doctore  go  a 
step  further :  not  only  do  they  have  the  natural 
feeling,  but,  bein?  accustomed  to  surgical  opera- 
tions, they  have  also  a  feeling  that  they  should  be 
perfectly  willing  to  officiate  in  the  matter,  if  no 
one  else  were  at  hand,  and  that  by  the  mode 
least  painful  to  the  subject.  They  are  terrible 
slashere.  But  perhaps  their  cool  mode  of  think- 
ing contributes,  on  the  whole,  to  the  health  of 
the  body  politic,  no  less  than  their  science  does 
to  that  of  the  body  individual.  At  all  events, 
however  much  any  one  may  differ  with  Dr. 
Gardner  on  this  ana  other  points,  there  will  be 
no  difference  as  to  the  fact  of  his  having  writ- 
ten a  very  readable  volume. 


The  American  in  Paris,  By  John  Sjndbrsoii. 
In  two  volumes.  Third  edition.  Philadelphia : 
Carey  &  Hart.     1847. 

Since  these  letters  were  originally  published 
in  1836,  they  have  had  many  imitators,  some 
of  them  displaying  much  ability ;  yet,  and  also 
after  a  lapse  of  more  than  ten  years,  which  is 
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a  long  immortality  for  such  sketches,  they  have 
lost  none  of  their  original  excellence.  If  it  be 
lawfnl  to  use  two  words  utterly  outworn,  we 
may  express  in  them  a  sufficiently  comprehen- 
sive criticism  for  a  brief  notice,  and  call  these 
volumes  "  graphic  "  and  "  racy."  They  are 
picturesque,  brilliant,  sparkling — everything 
that  is  animated.  To  read  them  is  like  seeing 
fireworks.  And  yet  they  fatigue  and  cloy  us. 
The  intense  ebullience  of  the  fancy,  which  is 
their  most  remarkable  characteristic,  affects  us, 
we  know  not  why,  sadly  and  even  painfully. 
We  seem  to  be  brought  in  contact  with  a  burn- 
ing soul,  that  is  consuming  its  over  sensitive 
and  excitable  tenement.  The  vis  animi  is 
wearing  out  the  body.  After  reading  a  few 
pages  one  feels  heated  and  feverish.  In  this 
respect  these  letters  are  ifi  marked  contrast 
witn  thotie  of  Dr.  Gardner,  just  noticed :  they 
are  more  brilliant,  but  not  so  cheerful.  It  may 
be,  however,  that  in  this  respect  our  perceptions 
are  too  delicate.  For  those  who  can  bear  such 
writing  there  is  drollery  enough,  as  well  as  sug- 
eestiveness,  in  these  two  volumes,  to  stimulate 
Uiem  for  a  month.    ^  Here,  on  the  Boulevard 

Ptnssonniere,  or  near  it,  resides  Mr. ,  of 

New  Jersey ;  he  has  been  sent  over  (hapless 
errand!)  to  convert  these  French  people  to 
Cfaristianitv.  He  is  a  very  clever  man,  and 
we  will  ask  if  he  is  yet  alive :  the  journals  of 
this  rooming  say  three  or  four  missionaries 
have  been  eaten  up  by  the  Sumatras."  This 
and  a  thousand  other  hon-hons  are  in  the  very 
spirit  of  a  Parisian  feuilletonist.  One  cannot 
avoid  a  momentary  smile  at  the  absurdity  of 

the  idea,  though  Mr. may  have  done  a 

great  deal  of  good  in  Paris,  notwithstanding. 


7%e  Boys'  Winter  Bock :  Descriptive  of  the 
Season,  Scenery,  Rural  Life,  and  Country 
Amusements,  fiy  Thomas  Miller.  Harper 
Sl  Brothers. 

It  makes  one  almost  sad  to  see  how  much 
better  boys  are  cared  for  now  than  they  used 
to  be,  especially  during  the  annual  holidays 
that  are  just  past.  This  little  volume  is  another 
evidence  of  the  increased  attention  that  is  paid 
them.  It  is  very  neatly  printed,  and  the  wood  cuts 
are  well  executed.  Mr.  Miller  evidently  loves 
children,  and  has  also  excellent  taste  in  matters 
of  literature,  anecdote,  &c.  Our  only  fault 
with  him  is  Uiat  he  writes  down  too  far,  and  is 
a  little  childish  and  goodyish  at  times,  which 
boys  do  not  like  half  so  well  as  strong  manly 
writing,  that  says  what  it  has  to  say  in  plain 
words,  and  leaves  their  own  active  fancies  to 
supply  the  coloring.  Nothing  offends  their 
pnde  more  than  to  be  played  ra.by  with ;  they 
always  feel  that  they  are  not  appreciated,  and 
that  their  teacher,  who  approaches  them  in  that 
way,  must  be  weak  in  perception.  But  so  it  is 
through  life ;  the  pride  of  the  old  stands  op- 
posed to  that  of  the  young : 


"  Crabbed  age  and  voatK 
Cannot  Ure  togetot 


ker 


.** 


and  when  there  comes  a  young  genius,  who 
lives  more  in  a  month  than  others  in  a  year,  the 
proud  world  is  seldom  ready  to  acknowledge  him 
till  the  struggle  of  life  is  past.  Then  it  honors 
him  for  bravdy  dying. 


The  Lesson  of  Life^  and  other  Poems,  By 
George  H.  Baker.  Philadelphia:  George 
S.  Applet<»i,  148  Chesnnt  street.     1848. 

A  very  modestly  attired  little  volume,  con- 
taining several  very  gracefully  written  pieces, 
betoken!]^  good  sense,  a  kind  heart,  and  a  genial 
fancy.  'Hie  longest  piece  has  many  passages 
of  truly  poetic  description,  and  is  nowhere 
marred  by  the  affectations  of  style,  which  are 
the  fashion  of  the  day  with  many  young  gen- 
tlemen who  presume  to  come  before  the  world 
in  the  character  of  poets. 


The  Pictorial  History  of  England,    Harper  & 
Brothers. 

The  republication  of  this  great  work  is  draw' 
in^  to  a  conclusion,  it  having  reached  the  thirty* 
third  number,  the  whole  being  to  be  completed 
in  about  forty.  It  is  fairly  printed  in  ample 
two-colnran  psg^S)  &nd  the  engravings  very 
respectable*  The  usefulness  and  interest  of 
the  work  are  too  obvious  to  need  a  comment. 
It  is  a  compilati6n  from  all  sorts  of  histories, 
and  presents  a  view  not  only  of  the  progress  of 
the  government  but  also  of  the  people,  their 
religion,  manners  and  customs,  national  indus- 
try, general  condition,  and  gradual  advance- 
ment in  literature,  science,  and  the  fine  arts. 
For  those  who  read  history  only  for  their  own 
gratification  and  mental  improvement,  and  not 
to  supply  themselves  with  arms  to  be  used  Tn 
political  or  professional  emplojrments,  snch  a 
work  must  supply  a  long-felt  desideratum. 
For,  in  respect  of  the  most  picturesque  parts  of 
English  history,  we  have  hitherto  relied  more 
upon  the  old  dramatists  and  the  modem  novel- 
ists than  upon  Hume  and  his  successors: 
Shakspeare  and  Sir  Walter  Scott  have  in  this 
sense  been  our  best  historians. 

We  have  not  had  time  to  examine  the  tone 
and  merit  of  the  compilation,  but  it  is  fair 
to  presume  that  it  is  of  similar  excellence 
with  the  many  works  tending  to  popularize 
learning  and  spread  the  love  of  knowl^ge 
which  nave  issued  from  the  same  press  in 
London ;  and  if  so,  it  is  a  work  which  cannot 
fail  in  this  country  of  doing  good  service  among 
the  people.  It  is  attractive  and  will  be  read, 
and  many  who  are  drawn  into  reading  it  will 
find  how  many  of  the  noisiest  social  fancies  of 
the  present  d^y  which  claim  to  be  great  dis- 
coveries are  only  new  developments  of  the  one 
Adam,  and  are  in  fact  as  old  as  the  hills.  It 
will  lead  to  refiection,  and   that  is  a  habit 
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which,  in  feverish  and  fighting  times  like  these, 
all  true  men  must  be  glad  to  see  encouraged  in 
every  possible  way. 

Thamson^s  Seasons;  and  GoldsmUk's  Poems. 
Both  lUusiraied  with  Engravings  by  the 
Etching  Club.  Harper  &  Brothers.    1848. 

To  find  these  two  familiar  friends  ar- 
rayed in  dresses  of  such  elegance,  is  like 
meeting  an  every-day  acquaintance  in  a  ball- 
room :  they  are  so  fine  one  scarcely  recognizes 
them.  Yesteniay  they  lay  in  our  chamber, 
soiled  and  rusty — one,  sooth  to  tell,  with  his 
coat  entirely  torn  off  his  back ;  to-day  we  be- 
hold them  in  blue  and  gold,  and  with  their 
pages  filled  with  rfegant  engravings.  For  our 
own  part,  we  feel  constrained  and  awkward  in 
conversing  with  them  in  their  new  attire ;  but 
if  there  were  any  young  lady  friend,  or  relative, 
a  cousin  for  example,  upon  whom  we  desired 
them  to  make  a  favorable  impression,  we 
could  not  present  them  to  her  in  more  attrac- 
tive costume.  They  would  surely  be  welcome 
guests  in  any  parlor. 

The  Seasons,  especially,  is  as  charming  a 
book  as  one  could  ofier  to  a  ladv.  .  It  is  such  a 
beautiful  work  of  art,  fo  gentle  and  refining, 
BO  well  fitted  to  cause  those  lovely  in  them- 
selves to  perceive  the  loveliness  of  the  world 
around  them,  and  thus  to  exist  in  a  larger 
and  more  various  sphere  of  enjoyment  One 
cannot  but  rejoice  in  the  republication  of 
BO  delightful  a  book  in  such  a  garb.  Here  in 
the  rough  outside  of  life,  in  the  strnffgles  of 
business  and  the  coarse  contacts  of  tne  gross 
and  selfish,  one  almost  fears  sometimes  that  all 
the  refinement  of  the  world  is  vanishing  out  of 
it — that  ladies  are  no  longer  sensitive  to  the 
music  of  the  poets,  and  have  determined  to 
favor  only  the  victors  in  those  less  severe  and  less 
exacting  cmifiicts  that  occur  in  wars  on  fields 
of  battJe.  The  publication  of  these  handsome 
editions  is  a  proof  that  they  have  not  forgotten 
how  to  estimate  the  greatness  of  those  who 
conquer  in  ideal  regions,  as  well  as  of  those 
who  dwell  wholly  in  the  actual. 

Goldsmith  would  be  less  one's  choice  for 
such  a  purpose  than  Thomson,  he  having  been 
obliged  to  see  so  much  of  the  worser  part  of 
the  world  in  his  youth,  that  he  never  quite  re- 
covered of  it;  yet  the  Deserted  Village  is 
excellent  reading.  Every,  one  knows  that 
**  nihil  quod  tetigit  quod  nofiTomavit:^ — ^it  is 
refreshing  to  see  that  he  is  at  last  beautified 
himself,  more  according  to  his  deserts  than  he 
usnaUy  was  in  his  lifeume. 

HoTiC  Biblicoi  Quotidians.  Daily  Scripture 
Readings.  By  the  late  Thomas  Chalmers, 
D.D.,  L.L.D.  In  three  volumes. — Vol.  I. 
Harper  &  Brothers.   1848. 

This  volume  forme  a  number  in  Dr.  Chalmers' 


Posthumous  Works,  now  in  course  of  publi- 
cation by  the  Harpers.  The  second  work  of 
the  series  is  entitled  "  HortB  Biblic<c  SahbatV' 
ca  ;  or  Sabbath  Meditations  on  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures.'* The  third  is  called  ""  Thet^ogioal 
Institutes  /'  the  fourth  is  the  author's  ^^ Lectures 
on  Builer^s  Analogy;**  the  fifth  embraces 
"Discourses.**  We  mention  the  names  of  the 
forthcoming  volumes  for  the  convenience  of 
many  of  our  readers,  who  may  wish  to  make 
themselves  acquainted  with  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  theological  writers  of  his  time. 
The  publishers  promise  also  a  Life  of  Dr. 
Chalmers,  by  his  son-in-law  Dr.  Hanna,  Editor 
of  the  North  British  Review. 


The  Bethel  Flag ;  a  ^ries  cf  Short  Discnurses 
to  Seamen.  By  Gardiner  Spring,  D.D., 
Pastor  of  the  Brick  Presbyterian  Church  of 
the  City  of  Now-York.  New-York :  Baker 
&  Scribner.    1848. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  examine  the  literary 
merits  of  a  series  of  discourses  addressed  fio 
seamen  by  a  clergyman  whose  writings  are  so 
highly  esteemed  by  his  denomination  aa  Dr. 
Spring.  They  are  cliaracterized  bv  his  usual 
plainness  and  sincerity  of  style,  and  hence  must 
nave,  aside  from  their  pious  uses,  a  tendency  to 
improve  the  minds  of  the  many  readers  they 
will  of  course  find,  among  the  class  for  whom 
they  are  intended. 


The  American  Musical  THmes.  A  Gazette 
Devoted  to  Music,  Literature,  The  Fine 
Arts,  and  the  Drama.  Henry  C.  Watson, 
Editor.  New-York:  W.  B.  Taylor,  114 
Nassau  street. 

This  is  the  title  of  the  seventh  number  of  a 
new  weekly  paper  devoted,  as  its  name  imports, 
chiefly  to  music.  Mr.  Watson  is  very  well 
known  in  the  city  as  an  accomplished  musician 
and  an  able  writer  on  all  topics  connected  with 
the  art.  The  series  thus  far  has  been  decidedly 
the  most  interesting  literary  and  musical 
mdange  we  have  ever  seen,  and  if  it  is  con* 
tinnea  with  the  same  8]urit  the  work  must 
surely  succeed.  The  editor  promises  a  series 
of  articles  on  Instrumentaticm,  to  be  edited  by 
Mr.  George  Loder :  these  will  of  course  be 
both  interesting  and  valuable  to  musical 
students. 

The  present  number  of  the  paper  is  in 
mouming  on  account  of  the  death  oi  Mendels- 
sohn, who  was  the  greatest  of  the  cotemporary 
compQ8ers,and  whose  grandest  work,the  oratorio 
of  Elijah,  was  successfully  .performed  in  our 
city,  last  month,  by  our  best  choral  society,  the 
American  MuBicaf  Institute,  under  Mr.  Loder's 
direction. 


PBOSFEOTDS  OF  THE  SECOND  SERIES  OF  THE 

JOURNAL  OF  SCIENCE  AND  ARTS, 


TO  BB  C0N9VCTKDBT 

PmorwoR  SILUMAN,  K  SILLIMAN»  Juh.,  akp  JAMES  D.  DANA. 

AT  NEW  HAVEN,  OONNECTIOUT. 

This  Series  eoauBeneed  on  the  first  of  Jannaty,  1846,  and  will  be  published  in  six 
BQOBbeniaimiiAllft  nunely,  in  Jannaiy,  Blaioh,  May,  July,  September  and  November,  of 
eachyeaj-. 

£aoh  nnmber  will  eontain  from  140  to  ISO  pages,  making  annuaUy  two  volumes  of 
430  to  450  pages  each,  folly  illustnUed  by  engravings,  as  the  subjects  may  require. 
The  price  wUl  be  Five  Dottars  tMfiar,  in  advance,  "^ 

This  ^Mimal  is  intraded  to  be  a  faithful  record  of  American  and  Foreign  science. 
The  ^  Sdandjui  B^slUgence"  wiU  contain  a  summary  of  the  progress  of  Physical 
Science  at  home  and  amad.    The  aid  of  the  most  able  collaborators  has  been  secured  ^ 
in  oarrvingool  the  pSan,  and  we  trust  the  '^Joumal'^will  commend  itself  to  a  large  class 
of  readers. 

A  ffreatly  incraaaed  sobscriptioa  (over  that  which  the  Fint  Series  of  (SO  Tolumes 
oooMnumher)  is  required  to  sustain  the  expense  of  a  more  frequent  issue  and  the  re- 
duction of  price. 

The  most  liberal  discounts  will  be  madq  to  those  who  will  act  efficiently  as  agents  in 
procnrimr  new  subscribers. 

The  New  Series  will  afford  a  fresh  starting  point  for  those  who  have  not  beat  sub- 
seiibos  to  the  First  Series,  and  the  aid  of  all  such  is  invited  asa  tribute  to  the  cause  of 
useful  knowledge,  and  to  the  rising  reputation  o£  our  coundy. 

It  is  our  dangn  to  make  this  Journal  as  popular  and  valuable  as  possiUe.  ITie  ptes- 
ent  system  of  reduced  postage  will  take  it  to  any  part  of  the  continent  for  ten  cents  per 
Quniber. 

Remittances  and  communicatkms  may  be  made  by  mail,  addressed  to  the  Editfln  ef  ^ 
Pie  American  Journal  ttf  Science  and  Arts^  New  Hiaven,  Conn, 

Comdbte  copies  of  the  First  Series  of  fifty  volumes,  with  a  General  Index,  may  be 
had  of  B.  Silliman,  New  Haven.  The  American  Journal  first  appeared  in  July,  1818. 
Foity-nine  volumes  have  been  published,  and  the  fiftieth  volume,  to  consist  of  a  Oeneral 
Index  of  the  entire  Series,  is  m  the  course  of  preparation,  and  will  be  printed  as  soon 
as  possiUe.  These  fifty  volumes,  coeval  with  nearly  a  generaticm  of  men,  cover  a  very 
important  period  in  the  history  of  Science  and  the  arts  of  this  country  and  the  worldtand 
mist  ever  remain  an  important  work  of  reference.  % 

AosBi8« — New  York ;  C.  S.  Fmncis  and  Wiley  &  Pnnam.  Boston  :  Little  &  Brown, 
Otis&  Broaders  and  Jordan  &  Co.  PhiJaddfim:  Carey  d&  Hart.  Baltimore:  N. 
Hickm^     WatkmgUm:  F.  Taylor.    Albany:  W.  C.  Little. 

THE  BEST   AND  CHEAPEST  OOLD  PENS   IN  THE  WORLD* 

$2,00  ONLY. 

Sold  oxclusively  by  B.  E.  Watson  &  Co.,  No.  45  William  Street^ 
oAo  door  below  W  all  Street,  opposite  Merchants'  Exchange,  and  at 
the  old  stand,  J.  Y.  Savage,  92  Fulton  Street 

We  hare  had  this  pen  fairly  tested,  and  the  result  has  been  exceedingly 
gntifyiniC ;  it  has  establisbed  the  fact  Uiat  the  *^  Richelieu"  pen,  although  sold 
for  two  dollars,  is  the  best  and  cheapest  in  the  country.  Being  detennined 
not  to  allow  ourselves  to  be  under-sold,  we  have  reduced  the  jvices  of  all 
lands  of  pens  either  by  the  gross  or  single  one ;  and«are  prepared  to  furnish 
the  trade  at  the  best  terms  to  be  bad  in  the  city.  We  have  Gold  pens  from. 
75  cents  upwaids,  Levi  Brown ^s  genuine,  at  $3,00.  For  the  convenience 
ofihoae  down-town,  these  pens  may  be  had  at  B.  E.  Watson  &  Co's.^  one 
door  below  Wall-st.,  opposite  the  Exchange;  and  at  the  old  stand, J.  Y. 
Savage,  92  Fblton-st.    09*  Gold  Pens  carefully  repaired. 
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THE  AMERICAN  REVIEW: 

^  tDI)ig  Jonnial,  IDtoottti    to  {lolitics  axii  £itnratarc. 


ES  D.  WHEX-PLEY,  Editor  :  with  tiik  Pebmakest  A«si«rji !«cc, i:*  i 
PouTiCitL.  Dkpartment,  op  Hon.   D.  D.  BARNARD. 


the  firsi  volume  of  it*  Second  Kirifti,  \>ting  the 
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THE  WAR:   THE  NEW  ISSUE. 


Our  object  in  this  article  will  be  to  pre- 
sent to  the  American  people — at  least  as 
widely  as  our  humble  labors  ma^^  reach — 
the  great  Practical  Issue,  as  it  now  stands, 
in  r^^ard  to  the  further  prosecution  of  the 
Mexican  War.  We  laid  the  foundation  for 
this,  in  our  article  in  the  last  number  of 
the  Review,  on  "  the  President's  Message, 
and  the  War/'  and  to  which  we  would 
invite  our  readers  to  recur.  We  think 
we  cannot  be  mistaken  in  supposing 
that  a  crisis  has  come  in  our  Mexican  rela- 
tions, which,  of  necessity,  must  force  politi- 
cal men  and  political  parties  into  an  open 
and  undisguised  attitude  on  the  one  side  or 
the  other  of  the  great  issue  which  has  now 
arisen  m  those  rdations. 

According  to  our  conception  of  the  clear 
facts  of  the  case,  the  President  now  ofiPers 
to  Congress  and  the  country  the  project 
of  a  war  to  be  prosecuted  and  maintained, 
from  this  time  forward,  for  the  following 
specific    object — namely :     To     compel 

MUUOO   TO  SUBMIT  TO  OUR  APFROPRIATING 
PSRMA27SKTLT  TO  OURSXLVXS,  WITHOUT  Airr 


JUST  CAUSE,  AND  WITHOUT  AK  BQUIYALSNT, 
(if  there  GOULD  BE  AN  EQUIVALENT  VOB  A 
FORCED  DISMEMBERMENT,)  CERTAIN  LARGE 
DISTRICTS  OF  COUNTRY  BELONGING  TO  THAT 
NATION,  ALREADT  CONQUERED  BT  OUR  ARMS, 
AND  HELD  UNDER  MILITART  OCCUPATION,  AND 
WHICH  ARE  ACOURATELT  DEFINED  AND  DE- 
SCRIBED FOR  OUR  BETTER  UNDERSTANDING 
OF  THE  ENTERPRISE  TO  WHICH  WE  ARK  IN- 
VITED. It  must  be  understood  that  the 
territory  which  he  now  proposes  to  take  or 
secure,  is  more  extensive  than  that  which 
he  demanded,  as  his  ultimatum,  in  the  con- 
ferences of  Mr.  Trist  with  the  Mexican 
Commissioners  in  September  last.  In  those 
conferences,  the  President  informs  us  in 
his  late  Annual  Message,  ''  the  boundary 
of  the  Bio  Grande,  and  the  cession  to  the 
United  States  of  New  Mexico  and  Upp$r 
California,  constituted  an  uliimatum  which 
our  Commissioner  was,  under  no  circum- 
stances, to  yield."  The  demand  now  em- 
braces both  the  Califomias.  ''  Early  after 
the  commencement  of  the  war,"  says  the 
Message,  '*  Kew  Mexico  and  the  Califor- 
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nias  were  taken  possession  of  by  oar  for- 
ces." "  These  provinces  are  now  in  our 
undisputed  possession,  and  have  been  for 
many  months."  ''  I  am  satisfied  that  they 
ihoM  never  be  surrendered  to  Mezico"  The 
present  ultimatum  of  the  President,  then, 
embraces  Lower  as  well  as  Upper  Califor- 
nia. And  the  whole  territory,  taken  to- 
S3ther,  comprising  parts  of  three  Mexican 
tates,  the  province  of  New  Mexico  and 
the  two  Califomias,  has  an  area  of  nearly 
700,000  square  miles.  The  whole  area  of 
the  Mexican  empire,  since  she  has  lost 
Texas,  is,  we  beheve,  less  than  1,500,000 
squflEre  ndles ;  so  that  the  President  propo- 
ses to  take  for  the  United  States  a  tittle 
less  than  one  half  of  the  dominions  remain- 
ingto  that  empire. 

We  desire  to  be  understood  as  taking 
the  ground  distinctly,  that  from  the  period 
of  the  conferences  with  the  Mexican  Com- 
missioners, we  have,  in  eflfect,  so  far  as 
Congress,  or  the  country,  is  called  on  to 
become  a  party  to  it,  a  new  war.  It 
wants  the  formalities  of  a  new  war  to  make 
it  such  in  legal  contemplation,  and  nothing 
else.  To  every  moral  intent,  so  far  as 
Congress  or  the  country  is  concerned,  it  b 
a  new  war — ^the  monstrous  birth  of  that  to 
which  it  has  succeeded.  The  war  which 
was  carried  on  up  to  the  period  referred 
to,  though  the  real  designs  of  its  author 
were  undoubtedly  veiled  from  the  public 
eye,  had  certam  professed  objects  in  view, 
upon  which  all  appeals  to  the  country  for 
its  sanction  and  support  were  constantly 
based.  Mexico  had  injured  our  citizens, 
and  had  not  made  reparation,  as  she  was 
bound  to  do.  "  In  vmdicating  our  national 
honor,"  says  the  President,  '*  we  seek  to 
obtain  redress  for  the  wrongs  she  has  done 
us,  and  indenmity  for  our  just  demands 
against  her."  It  was  supposed,  of  course, 
tmit  our  national  honor  would  be  suffi- 
ciently vindicated,  our  wrongs  redressed, 
and  the  whole  end  of  the  war  obtained, 
when  we  had  beaten  her  forces,  with  im- 
mense odds  against  us,  in  every  field  and 
fighMhrough  two  campaigns,  had  brought 
her,  by  the  extremity  to  which  she  was  re- 
duced, to  give  up  her  pretensions  and 
eompUunts  on  account  of  the  annexation  of 
Texas  to  the  United  States,  to  propose  a 
just  and  proper  boundary  between  our 
State  of  Texas  and  her  dominions,  and  to 
tender  to  oar  aeceptance  ample  indemnity 


for  our  claims.  All  this  she  did  in  the 
conferences  with  Mr.  Trist.  We  take  the 
President  at  his  word,  in  what  he  has  so 
often  said,  with  the  most  solemn  assevera- 
tions', up  to  that  period,  that  the  war  was 
not  waffed  for  conquest,  but  for  the  redress 
of  injunes,  and  for  indemnity  for  our  chums. 
And  when  concessions  were  offered  by 
Mexico  which  fully  met  those  objects  of 
the  war,  the  war  of  course  ceased  to  be 
prosecuted  for  those  objects.  The  goal  was 
reached,  and  the  enterprise  could  not  be 
pushed  an  inch  further  in  that  direction. 
It  is  true,  the  submission  of  Mexico  was 
not  accepted ;  not  because  of  any  defect  or 
deficiency  in  the  concessions  and  indemnity 
offered,  nor,  as  we  have  shown  in  our  for- 
mer article  on  this  subject,  because  of  any 
inadmissible  claims  on  her  part  by  which 
they  were  accompanied ;  but  because,  and 
only  because,  her  submission  did  not  go 
far  enough  to  satisfy  the  secret  purpose  of 
the  President  jn  the  war.  But  as  a  na- 
tional war,  the  country  had  nothing  to  do 
with  any  secret  purpose  of  the  President 
in  prosecuting  it.  So  far  as  the  nation 
was  concerned,  it  was  a  war  for  such  ob- 
jects only  as  had  been  avowed,  and  were 
understood  by  the  nation.  The  submis- 
sion of  Mexico  fully  met  and  covered  these 
objects,  or  would  have  done  so  if  it  had 
b^en  accepted.  And  when  that  submission 
was  rejected  because  it  stopped  short  of  that 
extreme  humiliation  and  sacrifice  to  which 
it  had  been  the  private  purpose  of  the 
President  to  reduce  that  unhappy  country, 
and  when  the  war,  after  the  conferences, 
was  resumed,  and  prosecuted  for  the  sin- 
gle purpose  of  bringing  down  Mexico  to 
the  point  of  that  extreme  humiliation  and 
sacri&ce,  we  say  it  was,  in  effect,  a  new 
war ;  a  war  to  which  neither  Congress  nor 
the  country  had  as  yet  committed  them- 
selves, and  a  war  to  which  it  remains  to  be 
seen  whether  they  wiU  ever  commit  them- 
selves. 

We  must  recur  to  what  took  place  at 
the  conferences  in  September,  referring 
the  reader  for  further  particulars  and 
proofs,  to  our  former  article  on  this  sub- 
ject. Our  army  had  fought  its  way  up  to 
the  gates  of  the  capital  of  Mexico.  Here 
a  parley  was  sounded ;  there  was  a  pause 
in  the  war ;  and  Commissioners  of  Peace 
came  together  to  tender  and  receive  terms 
of  accommodation.    The  first  thing  to  be 
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d<»e  was  to  hear  the  demands  c^  the  con- 
quering party.  The  Project  of  a  Treaty 
was  presented.  After  consideration,  a 
Counter-Project  of  a  Treaty  was  offered  on 
the  part  of  Mexico.  Then  came  the  Ulti- 
matum of  the  President ;  and  upon  this,  the 
conferences  were  broken  off — the  Mexican 
Commissioners  finding  this  ultimatum  inad- 
missible. It  is  important  that  we  under- 
stand perfectly  the  substance  and  effect  of 
this  transaction.  The  first  demands  of  the 
conqueror,  according  to  the  habit  of  di- 
plomacy— generally,  we  think/a  very  bad 
habit — embraced  more  than  was  to  be  in- 
sisted on.  The  Project  presented  by  Mr. 
Trist,  proposed  a  line  of  boundary  between 
the  two  countries,  giving  to  the  Ignited 
States,  be^es  Texas  proper,  1st,  the 
country  between  the  Nueces  and  the  Rio 
Orande ;  2d,  the  whole  of  New  Mexico  ; 
3d,  the  whole  of  the  two  Califomias.  It 
asked  also  for  certain  privileges  of  trans- 
portation and  transit  across  the  Isthmus  of 
Tehuantepec.  And,  in  consideration  of 
these  demands,  if  conceded,  it  proposed 
three  things  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States :  1st,  to  renounce  all  claims  for  the 
expenses  of  th^  war ;  2d,  to  assume  and 
pay  the  claims  of  our  own  citizens  on  Mexi- 
co ;  dd,  to  pay  to  Mexico  such  additional 
pecuniary  compensation  for  the  new  terri- 
tory acquired,  as  it  might  be  worth,  over 
and  above  the  amount  of  the  claims.  The 
snm  offered  by  Mr.  Trist  is  stated  to  have 
been  "  from  fifteen  to  twenty  millions  of 
dollars" — ^the  demands  of  the  Commis- 
sioner having  been  first  lowered  to  the  ul- 
timatum of  the  President.  This  ultimatum 
excluded  from  his  demands  Lower  Cali- 
fornia, and  the  right  of  way  across  the 
Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec.  In  these  con- 
ferences, then,  the  final  and  ultimate  de- 
mand of  the  President  was  that  Mexico, 
besides  giving  up  Texas  proper,  shotdd 
cede  to  the  United  States,  Ist,  the  coun- 
try on  the  left  bank  of  the  lower  Eio 
Grande ;  2d,  New  Mexico ;  and  dd.  Upper 
California.  And  for  this  he  would  make 
the  stipulations  and  payments  just  men- 
tioned. 

Now,  before  this  ultimatum  was  an- 
nonneed,  the  Mexican  Commissioners  had 
presented  their  Counter-Project  of  a 
Treaty ;  and  it  is  important  that  we  under- 
stand precisely  how  far  Mexico  was  wUl- 
mg,  and  offioned^  to  go,  in  making  conces- 


sions to  the  demands  of  the  President. 
Their  plan  of  a  Treaty  proposed  a  boun- 
daiy  which  yielded  Texas  proper  to  the 
United  States ;  stipulated  to  maintain  the 
desert  country  between  the  Nueces  and  the 
Rio  Grande  in  its  uninhabited  state,  as  a 
national  frontier,  eqiudly  secure  and  bene- 
ficial to  both  countries  ;  and  ceded  to  the 
United  States  one-half  of  Upper  Califor- 
nia, includi^  the  port  and  bay  of  San 
Francisco.  Upon  this  extension  of  our 
hmits  by  the  grant  of  Mexico — ^for^the 
new  temtory  acquired  in  California  alone 
would  have  an  area  equal  to  that  of  four 
States  like  New  York — ^it  was  required 
that  the  United  States  should  assume 
and  pay  the  claims  of  our  citizens  on 
Mexico,  and  should  pay  such  further  sum 
of  money  to  Mexico,  as  the  value  of  our 
acquisitions  should  render  j  ust.  The  coun- 
try on  the  left  bank  of  the  lower  Rio 
Grande  and  the  territory  of  New  Mexico, 
with  the  whole  of  Lower  and  a  part  (A. 
Upper  California,  the  Commissioners  re- 
fused to  yield.  The  preservation  of  their 
country  on  the  Rio  Grande,  and  of  New 
Mexico,  with  their  loyal  inhabitants,  and 
the  possessions  and  property  belonging  to 
them,  to  the  Mexican  nation,  and  under  its 
jurisdiction,  they  declared  to  be  a  condition 
nine  qua  nan  of  peace.  "  Mexico,"  it  was 
declared,  **  would  not  sell  her  citizens  as  a 
herd  of  catle  !"  "  Mexico  would  not  put 
a  price  on  the  attachment  of  a  citizen  to 
the  land  that  gave  him  birth !"  Of  course, 
the  preservation  of  these  countries  to 
Mexico,  was  inconsistent  with  the  ultima* 
turn  of  the  President.  The  conferences, 
therefore,  were  broken  off,  and  the  war 
was  resumed. 

It  is  essential,  here,  that  we  do  not  com- 
mit the  error  of  supposing  that  the  nego- 
tiations for  peace  failed  on  any  other 
ground  than  that  just  stated.  JNothing 
else  had  any  influence  or  tendency  towar£ 
this  result.  The  President  would  not  per- 
mit his  Commissioner  to  make  terms  of 
peace  .with  Mexico,  because  she  would  not 
yield  so  far  at  least  to  his  demands,^  to 
give  Texas  a  boundary  on  the  Rio  Grande, 
and  cede  New  Mexico  to  the  United  States, 
in  addition  to  the  cession  of  half  of  Upper 
California,  which  she  offered  to  make. 
This  was  the  sole  cause  why  the  confer- 
ences were  broken  o&^  and  the  war  re« 
newed.    We  have  not  fozgotten,  that  two 
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or  three  inadoussible  propositions  of  minor 
importance  were  inserted  in  the  Comiter- 
Project  of  the  Mexican  Commissioners  ; 
but  we  assert  positively  that  they  had  no 
influence  whatever  in  arresting  the  negoti- 
ations for  peace.  We  appeal  to  the  record 
in  the  case.  We  cannot  be  mistaken.  In 
the  last  instructions  given  by  the  Mexican 
Government  to  the  Commissioners  of  that 
power,  dated  the  day  before  the  Connter- 
rroject  was  presented  to  Mr.  Trist,  it  was 
solemfily  declared :  "  In  New  Mexico, 
and  the  few  leagues  which  intervene  be- 
tween the  right  bank  of  the  Nueces  and 
the  left  iffiik  of  the  Bravo,  lies  the  ques- 
tion of  peace  or  war."  Mexico  presented 
no  other  ultimatum — no  other  condition 
sine  qua  non  of  peace,  but  this.  She  pre- 
sented some  claims — she  offered  some 
proportions — ^for  the  consideration  and  ac- 
ceptance of  the  American  Commissioner ; 
bat  they  were  not  to  be  insisted  on.  In 
reference  to  these,  the  Mexican  Commis- 
sioners, after  stating  the  point  on  which 
the  conferences  were  broken  off,  expressly 
declare:  ''The  other  points  touched 
upon  in  the  Project  appeared  to  us  easily 
settled :  such  at  least  was  the  opimon  we 
formed  during  the  conferences."  It  is  ab- 
surd to  suppose  that  Mexico  would  have 
allowed  the  war  to  go  on,  some  thousands 
more  of  her  citizens  to  be  sacrificed,  her 
whole  army  to  be  cut  up  and  dissipated, 
and  her  proud  capital  to  be  taken,  merely 
on  the  claim  which  she  set  up  to  impose 
import  duties  over  again  on  foreign  goods 
which  had  once  paid  such  duties  to  the 
"conqueror,"  or  on  that  other  claim  of 
damages  done  to  her  citizens  by  the  ne- 
cessary progress  of  our  arms  in  the  war. 
The  matter  on  which  the  parties  separated 
— and  the  whole  matter— was  the  ultimatum 
of  the  President,  demanding  the  dismem- 
berment of  Mexico  far  beyond  what  the 
Government  of  that  country  would  eon- 
sent  to. 

There  are  one  or  two  other  points  in 
this  ^nection,  about  which  it  is  essential 
Auld  not  fall  mto  error.     One  of 


we 


them  is  this :  that  the  United  States  had 
no  claim  of  tight— -except  only  what  might 
arise  from  conquest  in  war — ^to  any  part 
or  portion  of  the  territory  which  the  Pres- 
ident thus  resolved  to  force  from  the  un- 
willing hands  of  its  proprietor  and  sover- 
eign.   And  this  remark  is  as  true  of  the 


country  which  he  demanded,  lying  on  the 
left^b^ok  of  the  Bravo,  as  it  is  of  New 
Mexico,  on  both  sides  of  that  river,  or  of 
California.  We  are  bold  to  say,  that  no 
man  who  has  given  himself  the  trouble  to 
imderstand  the  facts,  and  who  has  any  just 
perception  of  the  difference  between 
meutn  and  tuum,  and  between  right  and 
wrong,  can  doubt  the  truth  of  this  posi- 
tion. We  know  the  contrary  has  been 
asserted  in  high  places — even  by  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  over  and  orer 
again,  in  the  most  solemn  form-^  well 
as  by  partisans  and  politicians  of  high  and 
low  degree,  all  over  the  land.  Never- 
theless, the  truth  is  as  we  have  stated  it — 
resting  on  the  plainest  facts,  open  and 
read  of  all  men,  and  which  cannot  be  ar- 
gued off  firom  imperishable  records.  The 
question  of  title  does  not  rest  on  argu- 
ment. There  is  nothing  in  the  case  to 
argue  about.  Unless  a  man  may  give 
himself  a  vahd  title  to  his  neighbor's  prop- 
erty, by  making  a  deed  of  it  to  himself, 
neither  Texas  nor  the  United  States  had 
the  slightest  claim  of  title,  antecedent  to 
this  war,  to  the  country  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Bio  Grande.  The  reader  who  has 
done  us  the  honor  to  look  into  our  pre- 
vious articles  in  this  Journal,  in  relation  to 
the  Mexican  .war,  will  not  expect,  or  need, 
that  we  should  say  more  on  this  matter, 
in  this  place. 

Another  point  to  be  noticed  here,  and 
firmly  fixed  in  our  minds,  is  this :  that  the 
terms  of  peace  offered  by  Mexico  in  the 
conferences  with  Mr.  Trist,  having  refer- 
ence to  the  original  subjects  of  difference  or 
quarrel  between  the  two  countries,  did  not 
leave  an  inch  of  just  ground,  so  far  as 
those  subjects  of  dispute  were  concerned, 
for  the  United  States  to  stand  on  in  re- 
newing and  further  prosecuting  the  war. 
The  points  of  dispute  were,  1st.  The  an- 
nexation of  Texas  to  the  United  States, 
ffiving  high  offence  to  Mexico,  and  caus- 
mg  her  to  put  herself  in  a  threatening  and 
war-like  attitude.  2d.  The  question  of  a 
boundary  between  Texas  and  the  Mexican 
dominions,  which  Congress,  by  the  Act  of 
Annexation,  expressly  reserved  to  be  set- 
tled by  negotiation.  8d.  The  pecuniary 
claims  of  our  citizens,  which  the  President 
has  constantly  insisted  on  as  the  cause  for 
prosecuting  the  war  on  our  part.  Now 
the  terms  of  peace  ofifered  by  Mexico,  an« 
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braced  each  of  these  pdnts.  In  regard  to 
the  measure  of  annexation — so  wounding 
to  the  pride  of  the  Mexican  nation,  the 
source  of  her  irritation  and  anger,  and  the 
primal  cause,  the  cau»a  coMtaiM,  of  the  war 
— she  proposed  a  line  of  demarkation  be- 
tween the  two  countries,  which  would 
have  cut  her  off  forerer  from  the  proper 
territory  of  Texas,  with  its  boundary  on 
the  Nueces,  and  thus  removed  completely 
this  matter  as  a  subject  of  difference  or 
dispute  between  the  two  powers.  The 
course  proposed  to  be  taken  was  particu- 
larly judicious,  inasmuch  as  it  would  have 
l^t  the  United  States  at  liberty  to  look 
always  to  the  Congressional  Act  of  An- 
nexation, with  the  assent  of  the  Republic 
<^  Texas,  as  the  tnie  ground  of  our  title  ; 
while,  at  the  same  tmie,  Mexico  might 
console  her  wounded  pride  with  the  behef, 
if  she  chose,  that,  at  last,  we  were  only 
quieted  in  our  possession  of  that  country 
by  the  generous  cession  which  she  con- 
sented to  make.  In  regard  to  the  ques- 
tion of  boundary — ^which  we  must  look  at, 
all  the  while,  as  totally  distinct  from  that 
of  annexation — Mexico  made  an  offer  which, 
in  its  substance* and  effect,  cannot  fail  to 
be  r^arded,  by  all  just  minds,  as  fairly 
meeting  this  question  with  a  view  to  its 
proper  adjustment.  She  did  not  propose 
to  cede  the  country  between  the  Nueces 
and  the  Braro,  but  she  offered  to  make 
the  desert  the  actual  boundary.  What  she 
insisted  on  was,  that  she  would  not  aban- 
don her  citizens,  having  their  property  and 
r^htfnl  residence  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
latter  river,  in  the  State  of  Tamaulipas ; 
and  that  a  desert  a  hundred  and  twenty 
miles  wide,  was  a  safer  and  better  frontier 
for  both  countries,  than  a  narrow  stream 
like  the  Rio  Grande.  It  is  perfectly  man- 
ifest that  she  cared  ncfthing  for  the  unim- 
portant territory  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Nueces,  and  between  that  river  and  the 
desert,  where  Texas  had  some  small  set- 
tlements. A  line  of  demarkation  in  the 
middle  of  the  desert  would,  no  doubt, 
have  been  perfectly  acceptable  to  her. 
The  oflfer  she  tendered  made  such  a  line 
in  effect  the  botmdary.  Finally,  in  regard. 
to  the  pecuniary  claims  of  our  citinsus, 
Mexico  offered  the  most  ample  indemnity, 
by  tendering  the  cession  of  one  half  of 
Upper  CalifcHrnia,  including  the  best  bay 
aad  harbor  she  had  on  the  Pacific. 


In  reference,  then,  to  the  original  sub* 
jects  of  dispute  or  quarrel  between  the 
two  countries,  we  repeat  that  the  terms  of 
peace  offered  by  Mexico  in  September  last, 
did  not  leave  an  inch  of  jv»t  ground  for  the 
United  States  to  stand  on  in  renewing  and 
prosecuting  the  u>ar.  These  terms  were 
tendered,  as  we  have  every  reason  to  say, 
in  perfect  good  faith,  and  with  an  anxious 
desire  to  close  the  war  and  restore  the  re- 
lations of  peace.  No  one  can  read  the 
last  letter  of  Instructions  from  the  Minis- 
ter, Paoheco,  to  the  Mexican  Commiasiono 
ers,  or  that  of  the  CommissioneTato  Mr. 
Trist,  accompanying  their  Countei^roject 
of  a  Treaty,  without  being  struck  with  the 
marked  change  of  tone,  so  strikingly  dif- 
ferent from  that  which  has  always,  here- 
tofore, characterized  the  diplomatic  cor- 
respondence of  the  Mexican  authorities. 
There  is  an  earnestness,  a  directness,  a 
manifest  sincerity,  a  nobleness  of  sentiment, 
and  even  a  pathos,  in  the  communications 
we  refer  to,  which,  especially  if  we  take  into 
the  account  the  unhappy  and  distressing 
circumstances  under  which  they  were 
written,  we  venture  to  say,  cannot  be  read 
by  any  just-minded  person,  enemy  though 
he  be,  without  exciting  within  him  a 
strong  feeling  of  sympathy,  and  a  senti- 
ment of  disgust  towards  that  cold-blooded, 
calculating  policy  of  the  President,  which 
could  spurn  the  submission  Mexico  offered 
to  make,  and  turning  haughtily  away,  de- 
liberately proceed  with  his  measures  of 
blood  and  devastation  to  complete  her 
degradation,  and  reduce  her  to  the  last 
sttige  of  wretchedness  and  despair. 

Let  it,  then,  be  distinctly  observed,  that 
when  the  war  was  renewed,  after  the 
conferences  in  September,  Mexico  had 
tendered  her  submission  to  every  just  de- 
mand which  the  United  States  had  to 
make  upon  her,  in  reference  to  every 
original  ground  of  difference  between  the 
two  countries ;  and  from  that  time,  this 
nation  cannot  justly  consider  the  war  as 
prosecuted  for  any  of  those  objects  which, 
before  that  period,  were  regarded  as  lend- 
ing a  sufficient  sanction  to  its  operations. 
As  a  national  war,  as  a  war  waged  for 
national  objects,  it  had  already  met  its 
complete  accomplishment,  only  that  the 
President  refused  to  make  peace  on 
the  terms  of  submission  to  which  the 
enemy  had  been  brought.    We  say,  with- 
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Otti  a  doubt,  that  as  between  us  and 
Mexioo,  the  >  sense  of  national  justice  and 
honor  would  haye  been  satisfied,  when 
Mexico  had  submitted  to  our  annexation 
of  Texas,  had  offered  us  the  desert  this 
side  the  Rio  Grande  as  a  frontier,  and  had 
tendered  us  ample  indemnity  for  our  pecu- 
niary claims ;  and  that  the  further  demands 
on  which  the  President  insisted  were 
altogether  his  own,  in  which  he  has  never 
yet  received,  as  we  trust  he  never  will  re- 
ceive, the  countenance  of  Congress  or  the 
nation.  The*  war  having  been  begun, 
Congress  made,  and  hitherto  has  continued 
to  makirthe  necessary  appropriations  for 
canying  it  on.  It  did  not  prescribe  and 
limit  its  operations  or  its  objects ;  but  every- 
thing was  done  under  the  repeated  and 
solemn  pledges  made  by  the  President, 
that  peace  should  be  made  as  soon  as 
terms  could  be  obtained  to  satisfy  the 
honor  and  justice  of  the  country — pledges 
constantly  accompanied  with  the  most 
explicit  discUumers  of  any  purpose  to  turn 
the  war  into  one  of  conquest  and  dismem- 
berment. We  say,  with  perfect  confidence 
in  the  indisputable  truth  of  what  we 
assert,  that  neither  Congress  nor  the 
country  entered  into  this  war  with  any 

Surpose  of  conquest  and  dismemberment, 
'onquest  has  not  been  the  object,  nor  one 
of  the  obiects,  which  Congress — the  only 
war-makmg  power  in  this  coimtry — has 
hadin  view.  It  never  has  been  its  purpose 
to  demand,  as  a  condition  sine  qua  non  of 
peace,  that  Mexico  should  cede  to  the 
United  States  the  Califomias,  or  New 
Mexico,  or  even  the  belt  of  country  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande,  or  any^  other 
territories  whatever,  properly  belonging  to 
her,  imless  it  might  be,  at  her  own  option, 
such  moderate  portion,  convenient  both  to 
her  and  to  us,  as  might  suffice  for  indem- 
nity for  her  indebtedness  to  our  citizens. 
Congress  has  been  a  party  to  the  war  only 
to  obtain  a  peace  on  just  terms,  having 
special  reference  to  the  particular  matters 
in  dispute  between  the  two  powers.  It 
was  no  party  to  a  war  for  the  conquest 
and  dismemberment  of  Mexico,  such  as 
the  war  became,  expressly  and  exclusively, 
after  the  conferences  in  September,  and 
which  has  made  it,  as  we  insist,  virtually 
a  new  war,  oi  which  the  President  is  the 
sole  author,  and  tiius  far  the  sole  prosecu- 
tor.   The  President  was  the  sole  autlior 


of  the  war  in  the  beginning ;  but  Congress 
became  a  party  to  it  by  a  formal  reoog- 
nition  of  it,  and  by  furnishing  the  necessary 
supplies  to  carry  it  on.  Still,  however, 
there  was  a  virtual  limitation  and  restric- 
tion, in  the  employment  of  the  means 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Executive  by 
Congress  for  the  war,  in  regard  to  the 
objects  for  which  it  should  be  prosecuted. 
And  the  President  had  no  more  right  to 
undertake,  after  these  objects  had  been 
attained,  or  were  wit^iin  his  reach,  to 
en^ploy  the  means  in  his  hands,  and  prose* 
cute  the  war  against  Mexico,  for  other  ob- 
jects, not  within  the  well  understood  desgns 
of  Congress,  than  he  had  to  turn  the  arms 
of  the  United  States  entirely  in  some 
new  direction,  and  find  or  make  some 
new  enemy  to  conquer,  in  some  other 
quarter  of  the  world.  He  knew  that  Con- 
gress had  never  authorized  a  war  of  con- 
quest and  dismemberment  to  be  carried 
on  i^rainst  Mexico;  and  when  he  oon* 
tri ved  and  undertook  to  carry  on  such  a  war, 
he  set  himself  above  his  office,  and  above 
the  Constitution,  and  trampled  every 
moral  and  every  political  obligation  belong- 
ing to  his  station,  wantonly  beneath  his  feet. 
The  President,  it  seems,  at  the  very  time 
when  he  was  giving  Congress  and  the 
country  to  understand,  by  his  repeated  dis- 
claimers, that  he  had  no  purpose  of  con- 
quest in  the  conduct  of  the  war,  was  all 
the  while  nourishing  this  design ;  and  he 
^ave  his  Commissioner,  Mr.  Tnst,  positive 
instructions  not  to  make  peace  with  Mexioo, 
unless  she  would  consent  to  dismember- 
ment, exactly  on  his  own  terms.  Hb  ulti- 
matum embraced  territory,  having  an 
aggregate  area  of  more  than  626,000 
square  miles.  For  this  territory  he  was 
willing  to  pay  twenty  millions  of  d<^lar8, 
besides  the  amount  6i  the  indebtedness  dt 
Mexico  to  our  eitizens,  which,  by  an  exagger- 
ated estimate,  might  be  five  rniuona. 
By  his  own  computation,  then,  one  fifth 
part  of  the  territory  he  demanded  as  his 
ultimatum,  or  125,000  square  miles,  was 
enough  for  indemnity — and  much  more 
than  this  was  offered  to  him  by  Mexico  for 
the  sake  <^  peace — and  the  residue,  600,- 
000  square  miles  of  Mexican  territory, 
more  than  equal  to  ten  Suites  of  the  size  of 
New- York  or  Pennsylvania,  was  demanded 
to  be  delivered  up  to  the  United  States, 
on  a  forced  sale,  without  any  tke^ranotoafc 
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rafoiaace  to  indemnitj,  <Hr  toaiiTthingelse 
thai  had  erer  been  set  up  or  suggested  as 
a  cause  or  pretence  for  the  war.  And  it 
ivaa  upon  this  precise  demand  of  dismem- 
benneat,  and  because  it  was  not  submitted 
to  by  Mexico,  that  the  war  was  resumed. 
But  there  is  a  wide  difference  to  be 
taken  notice  of  here,  between  the  terms  of 
peace  offered  to  Mexico  by  the  President 
at  the  conferences  in  September,  and  the 
objects  he  proposes  now  to  accomplish  by 
the  war,  m  expUuned  in  his  late  annual 
Measage,  once  those  terms  were  rejected. 
Hie  oontumaoy  of  Mexico  on  that  occasion 
effectually  dosed  the  door  to  the  grace 
and  clemency  of  the  President.  He  has 
now  greatly  advanced  his  demands,  which, 
in  truth,  partalie  yery  little  of  the  modera- 
tion which  characterised  his  ultimatum  at 
the  conferences.  Then,  with  a  boundary 
on  the  Rio  Grande,  and  the  territory  of 
New  Mexico,  he  was  content  to  take  only 
Upper  California.  Now,  he  must  baye 
Lower  Galif^mua  also.  Then,  if  Mexico 
had  agreed  with  her  adversary  while  she 
was  in  the  way  with  him,  he  was  coi^tent 
to  bear  his  own  expenses  of  the  war,  and 
pay  her  besides  twenty  millions  of  dollars 
for  the  territory  he  demanded,  as  the  value 
<yf  the  cession,  over  and  above  indemnity. 
Now,  he  will  have  more  territory  still,  and 
be  will  take  possession  avowedly  as  Cok- 
QixxBOB,  and  there  is  no  longer  any  talk  or 
pretence  of  purchase  and  payment.  On  the 
6tli  of  September,  126,000  square  miles  of 
terrkory  might  have  been  enough  to  take 
in  the  name  oi  indemnity  for  the  claims 
of  our  citizens,  if  only  Mexico  had  consented 
to  sell  us  at  the  same  time  600,000 
square  miles  more,  for  twenty  millions  of 
d<dlan.  But  things  have  changed  since 
thai  day ;  and  now  the  President  demands 
something  less  than  700,000  square  miles 
of  territory,  wholly  in  the  name  of  indem- 
nity. In  September,  the  United  States 
would  have  paid  their  own  expenses  of 
the  war ;  now,  Mexico  must  pay  them  by 
indennity  in  territory.  See  with  what  a 
just  aense  of  truth,  innocence  and  injury, 
and  wiUi  what  firmness  oi  purpose  and 
eonacioos  dignity,  thb  change  in  the  policy 
and  demands  of  the  Presid^Dit  is  announced ! 
quote  fn»n  the  late  Message : — 


"GRnee  the  litoYilpropoailion  of  the  United 
aolhoriaed  la  be  made  in  April  last. 


Itago  expendttmes  have  been  incuned,  and  the 
precioas  blood  of  many  of  our  patriotic  citiaeas 
nas  been  shed  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war. 
This  consideration,  and  the  obstinate  per^ 
severance  of  Mexico  in  protracting  the  war,  must 
influence  the  terms  of  peace  which  it  may  be 
deemed  proper  hereafter  to  accept.  Our  arms 
having  been  everywhere  victorious,  having  sub- 
jected to  our  military  occupation  a  large  portion 
of  the  enemy's  country,  including  his  capital, 
and  negotiations  for  peace  having  failed,  the 
important  questions  anse— -in  what  manner  the 
war  oa^ht  to  be  prosecuted  7  and  what  should 
be  our  future  policy  ?  I  cannot  doubt  that  we 
should  secure  and  render  av^lable,  the  coif- 
quBsTs  which  we  have  already  made ;  and  that,' 
with  this  view,  we  should  hold  and  oAbpy  by 
our  naval  and  military  forces,  all  the  ports,  towns, 
cities  and  provinces  now  in  our  occupation, 
or  which  may  hereafter  fall  into  our  posses- 
sion." ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  '<  Had  the  government  of 
Mexico  acceded  to  the  eqaiume  and  liberal 
terms  proposed,  that  mode  of  adjustment  would 
have  been  preferred.  Mexico  h&ving  declined 
to  do  this,  and  failed  to  offer  any  other  tenns 
which  could  be  accepted  by  the  united  States, 
the  national  honors  no  less  than  the  public  tn- 
terestSf  require^ that  the  war  should  be  prosecu- 
ted with  increased  energy  and  power,  until  a 
just  and  satisfactory  waceCKn  be  obtained.  In 
the  mean  time,  as  Mexico  refMses  all  indem^ 
niiy !  /  we  should  adopt  measures  to  indemnify 
ourselves,  by  appropruuing  oermanently  a  por- 
tion of  her  territory.  Early  after  the  com* 
mencement  of  the  war,  New  Mexico  and  the 
Califomias  were  taken  possession  of  by  our 
forces.  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  These  provinces  are 
now  in  our  undisputed  occupation,  and  have 
been  so  for  many  months.  *  *  *  *  I  am 
satisfied  that  they  shotdd  neter  be  surrendered  io 
Mexico.  Should  Congress  concur  with  me  in 
this  opinion,  and  that  they  should  be  retained  by 
the  United  States  as  indemnit}f !  I  can  perceive 
no  good  reason  why  the  civil  jurisdiction  and 
laws  of  the  United  States  should  not  at  once 
be  extended  over  them.  To  Vfaitfor  a  treaty  tf 
peace f  sitch  as  toe  are  wUUng  to  rruiJce,  by  imA 
our  relations  towards  them  wnddnotbecketiged, 
cannot  be  good  policy.  *  *  *  *  Should 
Congress,  Uierefore,  determine  to  hold   these 

Krovinces  permanently,  and  that  they  shall 
ereafter  be  considered  as  constituent  parts  of 
our  own  country,  the  early  establishment  of 
territorial  governments  over  them,  will  be  im- 
portant. •  •  •  «  And  /  reeommeiid  tet 
such  territorial  governments  be. estafalished.'* 

So  much  of  the  Message  of  the  Presi- 
dent as  we  have  just  quoted,  may  be  read 
as  setting  forth  the  avowed  and  ostensible 
object  of  the  war,  since  the  oonferenees  m 
Septembw.  We  shall  see,  by  and  by, 
that  even  this  avowed  object,  moBstieua- 
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and  atrooioiis  as  it  is,  is  by  no  means  com- 
prehensive enough  to  embrace  the  whole 
designs  of  the  President.  At  least  he 
entertains  certain  speculative  purposes, 
which,  if  they  should  ever  be  realized, 
would  make  the  design  he  has  deigned  to 
disclose  appear  tame  indeed.  But  first 
let  us  endeavor  to  settle  exactly  in  our 
minds  the  avowed  object  for  which  the 
war  is  now  to  be  prosecuted,  since  the 
failure  of  the  negotiations  in  September, 
and  the  terms  upon  which  alone  peace  is 
to  be  n^ade  with  Mexico— provided  the 
President  shall  find  himself  sustained  by 
Congress,  as  well  in  the  object  avowed  by 
him  as  in  the  mode  of  condiicting  opera- 
tions and  the  means  of  carrying  them 
on. 

The  plain  proposition  presented  by  the 
President  to  Congress  is  this:  That  we 
now  proceed  at  once  to  appropriate  per- 
manently to  the  United  States,  in  full 
property  and  sovereignty,  and  never  to  be 
surrendered,  the  province  of  New  Mexico 
and  both  the  Califomias,  holding,  besides, 
the  country  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Bio 
Qrande,  comprising  parts  of  the  three 
Mexican  States  of  Tamaulipas,  Coahiula 
and  Chihuahua,  for  our  State  of  Texas. 
This  is  the  proposal.  New  Mexico  and 
the  Califomias  are  the  countries  he  refers 
to,  as  "  the  conquests  which  we  have  al- 
ready made,**  and  which  we  are  now  to 
« secure  and  reader  available."  By  a 
rule  of  the  Law  of  Nations,  perfectly  well 
settled,  the  Utle  which  a  conqueror  acquires 
in  war  to  real  property,  or  territory, 
amounts  to  no  more  than  a  mere  tempo- 
rary right  of  possession,  until  confirmed  by 
a  treaty  of  peace.  The  title  may  be  con- 
firmed in  either  of  two  ways  in  a  treaty  : 
by  an  actual  cession  to  the  conqueror,  or 
by  the  silence  of  the  treaty  in  regard  to 
the  property  or  territory,  the  conqueror 
at  the  tune  holding  the  possesion.  This 
last  is  the  rule  of  uH  pomdeHs,  and  gives 
as  valid  and  complete  a  title  as  actual 
c^saion.  In  one  of  these  two  modes  every 
title  to  real  or  fixed  property,  begun  in 
conquest,  must  be  confirmed.  UntU  such 
conormation,  the  right  is  a  mere  usufruct ; 
the  conqueror  cannot  sell  and  give  an  ab- 
solute title ;  for,  if  it  should  happen,  after 
all,  ia  the.  chances  of  war,  thlat  peace 
should  opme— as  come  it  must,  some  time 
Of,  olber — ^without  hnofpmg  to  the  con- 


queror confirmation  of  bis  title,  the  right 
of  the  original  proprietor  and  sovereign, 
which  is  called  his  right  or  benefit  of  pMt- 
liminy,  becomes  paramount,  and  the  pur- 
chaser loses  his  title.  When,  therefore, 
the  President  proposes  to  Congress  that 
the  United  States  should  proceed  at  once 
to  appropriate  to  themselves,  permanently, 
the  provinces  already  conquered  in  war, 
in  full  property  and  sovereignty,  and  to 
establish  provincial  or  territorial  govern- 
ments over  them,  he  means  to,  and  be 
does,  in  fact,  lay  down  this  fundamental 
position,  as  the  unalterable  basis  on  which 
our  national  policy  in  regard  to  this  war 
shall  rest,  now  and  forever  hereafter : 
That  peace  shall  never  be  made  with 
l/exico  until  she  shall  consent  to  give  up 
aU  claim  or  pretendon  to  these  conquered 
countries.  He  proposes  that  we  shall 
enter  now,  by  anticipation,  into  that  full 
and  complete  proprietorship  and  sovereign- 
ty, which  we  can  only  have  in  reality,  by 
the  law  of  nations,  under  a  treaty  of  peace. 
''  To  wait  for  a  treaty  of  peace,"  he  sajrs, 
"  such  as  we  are  wilMng  to  make,  hy  which 
our  relatioM  towards  thtm  [these  terri- 
tories] would  not  be  changed,  cannot  be 
good  policy."  He  proposes  an  ultimatum, 
a  condition  nne  qua  non  of  peace,  not  rest- 
ing in  the  mere  will  of  the  President,  or 
of  the  treaty-making  power — ^the  President 
and  Senate — ^which  possibly,  some  day  or 
other,  might  be  yielded,  but  resting  in  the 
solemn  action  of  the  whole  government, 
and  in  the  recorded  will  of  the  nation,  and 
placed  beyond  the  possibihty  of  recall. 
He  proposea  to  hazard  everything,  and 
dare  everything,  for  this  object  of  the  war. 
In  his  desperation,  on  account  of  the  mases 
of  perplexity  into  which  this  war  of  his 
own  seeking  and  making  has  brought  the 
country,  he  proposes  to  plunge  headloi^ 
into  the  profound  deep  of  measures,  the 
bottom  of  which,  or  the  end  of  which, 
neither  his  own  nor  any  mortal  eye  may 
discover.  The  first  conqueror  of  Mexico 
chose  to  cut  off  all  possibility  of  retreat 
for  his  companions  in  arms,  by  destroying 
the  ships  which  had  brought -them  to  ita 
shores.  The  second  conqueror  of  Mexico, 
more  than  three  centuries  in  advance  of 
the  other  in  pmnt  of  time — how  much  in 
advance  of  the  other  in  point  of  civiliza- 
tion and  Christian  principle  let  history  an- 
swer— ^proposea  to  iooutate  thia  ezanpla 
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and  adopt  a  measure  which  shall  cut  off 
this  country  from  the  possibOity  of  retreat 
from  this  war,  till  Mexico  shall  submit  to 
dismemberment  to  the  extent  of  only  a 
little  less  than  one  half  of  her  empire. 
When  the  war  would  end,  after  such  a 
measure  should  once  be  adopted,  it  is 
not  within  any  man's  wisdom  to  tell ;  it 
would  end  only,  we  believe,  with  the  utter 
extinction  of  her  national  existence— or  of 
ours.  Of  all  the  races  of  men  on  this 
globe,  not  one  has  exhibited  such  obsti- 
nacy of  resistance,  when  they  hare  had  to 
fight  for  country  and  nationality ;  not  one 
has  shown  a  will  so  utterly  incapable  of 
being  broken  and  subdued,  by  whatever 
calamity  and  oppression  however  long  con- 
tinued, and  brought  under  the  yc^e  or 
rule  oif  a  conqueror,  as  this  same  Gotho- 
Spanish  race  with  which  we  are  dealing 
in  Mexico.  That  the  President  does  not 
dare  to  hope  for  any  ready  submission  of 
Mexico  to  his  present  idtimatum,  though 
seeking  to  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  this 
country  to  retreat  from  this  position,  is 
quite  apparent  from  other  parts  of  the 
Message.  How  he  contemplates  dealin&r 
with  the  case  in  such  an  event,  is  not  left 
without  some  intelligent  indication,  which 
shows  to  our  own  mind,  clearly  enough, 
the  desperate  infatuation  and  madness  of 
folly  in  which  he  is  indulging. 

The  proposition  of  the  President  to 
Congress  speaks,  as  we  have  said,  of 
New  Mexico  and  the  Califomias  as  "  the 
coHQussts  which  we  have  already  made  f* 
and  he  asks  Congress  to  proceed  at  once 
to  render  these  conquests  secure  and 
available  to  the  country,  by  measures 
which  shall  make  it  impossible  for  us  ever 
to  surrender  them,  except  in  the  way  in 
whieh  we  have  acquired  them — ^namely, 
as  conquests,  to  some  superior  power. 
To  this  complexion,  then,  in  the  face  of  all 
the  solemn  disclaimers  of  the  President, 
has  this  war  come  at  last.  It  turns  out 
to  be  a  war  of  conquest  It  was  called  a 
war  for  the  vindication  of  our  honor,  and 
the  redress  of  grievances.  Mexico  had 
fafled  to  pay  some  three  or  five  millions  of 
dollars  which  she  owed  our  citizens,  and 
the  war  has  been  prosecuted  to  compel 
her  to  make  payment.  Under  two'^allega- 
tidns,  both  crossly  and  notoriously  false  in 
fact :  first,^&at  Menco  could  never  pay  this 
d^it  in  money,  and,  therefoce,  muMt  give  us 


territory ;  and  next,  that  she  had  refused  to 
give  us  any  indemnity  whatever  for  the 
debt;  the  President  now  declares  that  we 
must  regard  certain  vast  territories  of  that 
power,  already  overrun  by  our  arms,  as 
CONQUESTS,  and  proceed  to  render  them 
secure  and  available  as  such.  The  terri- 
tories have  been  already  conquered,  and 
subdued  by  our  arms,  and  are  now  held  in 
our  military  occupation,  and  the  object  of 
the  war  henceforward  must  be,  to  secure 
these  conquests,  and  render  them  perma- 
nent and  available.  At  the  conferences 
in  September,  an  effort  was  made  to  turn 
•this  conquest  into  an  apparent  purchase. 
It  failed,  and  now  the  transaction  is 
acknowledged  as  a  conquest.  It  was  a 
conquest  aU  the  while,  but  it  was  intended 
to  soften  its  features,  by  Jbrcing  Mexico 
to  yield  it  in  the  way  of  a  sale  and  for  a 
consideration  in  money.  The  trick  failed, 
and  nothing  was  left  but  to  call  it  by  its 
right  name. 

It  is  true,  tie  President  still  manifests 
his  inveterate  disposition  to  put  a  dis- 
guise on  the  transaction.  In  the  same 
paper,  and  almost  iu  the  same  breath,  in 
which  he  refers  to  the  territories  taken  and 
occupied  by  our  forces  as  "conquests," 
and  calls  upon  Congi-ess  to  secure  and 
make  them  permanent  as  such,  he  ventures 
to  quote  his  own  languiE^  in  a  former 
Message,  declaring  that  *'  the  war  has  not 
been  waeed  with  a  view  to  conquest,"* 
but  "  with  a  view  to  obtain  an  honorable 
peace,  and  thereby  secure  ample  indem- 
nity for  the  expenses  of  the  war,  as  well 
as  to  our  much  injured  citizens  who  hold 
large  pecuniary  demuids  against  Mexico." 
And  to  this  he  now  adds :  **  Such,  in  my 
judgment,  continues  to  be  the  true  policy, 
mdeed,  the  only  policy  which  will  proba- 
bly secure  a  permanent  peace."  The  jug- 
gle of  indenmity  is  still  kept  up.  The  war 
has  been  waged  for  indemnity,  and  not  for 
conquest ;  and  in  order  to  give  the  case  ' 
some  faint  plausibility,  he  continues  to  in- 
timate— in  the  face  of  demonstrable  facts 
— ^that  the  war  has  been  prosecuted  to  ob- 
tain indemnity  '*  for  the  expenses  of  the 
war,"  as  well  as  for  the  claims  of  our  citi- 
zens. He  l^uld  have  the  country  believe 
that  the  expenses  of  the  war  have  consti- 
tuted one  of  his  demands  against  Mexico ; 
that  instead  of  claiming  only  a  debt  of 
three  or  five  millions,  he  had  claimed  this, ' 
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and  a  hundred  millions  more  as  due  from 
Mexico  on  account  of  the  cost  of  the  war. 
But  not  one  word  of  this  is  true.  He  mad^ 
no  demand  through  Mr.  Trist  for  these 
expenses.  Mr.  Trist  expressly  renounced 
any  such  claim  or  pretension  in  the  Pro- 
ject of  a  Treaty  he  presented.  The  Pres- 
ident was  ready  to  stipulate  for  the  pay- 
ment of  our  citizens  by  our  own  govem- 
ment»  and  for  the  payment  to  Mexico  of 
twenty  millions  more,  if  Mexico  would 
sanction  and  confirm  our  conquest  of  New 
Mexico  and  Upper  California,  by  a  cession 
and  a  treaty  of  peace,  and  the  country 
should  pay  its  own  expenses  of  the  war. 
It  is  not  true,  then,  that  the  war  was 
waged  to  obtain  indemnity  for  these  ex- 
penses, and  the  President's  own  Project 
of  a  treaty  tendered  to  Mexico,  is  proof 
positive  to  the  contrary.  There  stands 
ih^  luminous  record  of  that  transaction — 
the  conferences  in  September — and  there 
it  will  stand  forever,  to  confound  ail 
attempts  that  have  been  made,  or  shall  be 
made,  to  mistify  and  darken  the  true  na- 
ture of  this  business.  The  only  indemnity 
for  which  the  war  could  be  said,  with  any 
semblance  of  truth,  to  have  been  waged, 
was  indemnity  for  a  debt  of  three  or  five 
millions  of  dollars.  No  other  indemnity 
was  asked  or  sought  for  by  the  President ; 
and  even  tkU  wdemnily  was  tendered  by 
Mexico,  and  uhu  rejected  by  the  Prendent 
•^-'Afifording  a  dear  demonstration  that  it 
was  not  indemnity  at  all,  in  any  shape,  not 
even  indemnity  for  our  just  claims,  which 
constituted  the  real  object  of  the  war  from 
the  beginning.  The  real  object  was  the 
acquisition  of  territory.  Hence,  the  expe- 
ditions so  promptly  set  on  foot,  after  the 
war  broke  out,  to  Santa  Fe  and  to  Cali- 
fornia, with  orders  which  clearly  indicated, 
from  the  very  first,  the  settled  purpose  of 
the  President,  not  merely  that  those  prov- 
inces should  be  conquered  and  held  by 
military  ocoupation,  as  a  means  of  indu- 
cing Mexico  to  come  to  just  terms  of  ac- 
commodation with  us,  but  that,  being 
conquered,  '*  they  should  never  be  surren- 
dered to  Mexico."  This  was  the  design 
from  the  beginning,  often  boldly  denied, 
all  along  attempted,  awkwardly  enough, 
to  be  disguised,  and  finally  adautted  and 
avowed.  Up  to  the  time  of  the  confer- 
ences m  September,  the  President  flattered 
hintdf  that  Mexico,  in  her  extremity  and 


distress,  or  somebody  or  other  in  Mexico, 
by  a  Uberal  appliance  of  the  money  of  this 
nation,  would  be  brought  to  act  as  a  party 
to  a  compact,  by  which  the  acquisition  of 
territory  he  had  resolved  to  make,  instead 
of  standing  before  the  country  and  the 
world  as  a  naked  conquest,  should  put  on 
the  semblance  of  a  free  bargain  of  sale  and 
purchase.  In  this  he  was  disappointed, 
because  the  government  of  that  country 
would  not  consent  ''  to  sell  Mexican  citi- 
zens as  a  herd  of  cattle,''  or  **  put  a  price 
on  the  attachment  of  men  to  the  land  that 
gave  them  birth."  And  this  has  brought 
.  him  to  his  confession  and  his  final  resolu- 
tion. He  now  recommends  to  Congress  to 
consider  and  adopt  New  Mexico  and  both 
the  Califomias,  as  conqubstb,  which 
should  never  be  surrendered,  but  forth- 
with secured  and  rendered  permanent  by 
complete  and  unequivocal  acts  of  proprie- 
torship and  sovereignty.  Since  Mexico 
refused  to  give  us  **  indemnity,"  by  seiUng 
us  a  portion  of  these  countries  for  twenty 
millions  of  dollars,  we  must  now  ''  adopt 
measures  to  indemnify  ourselves"  by  a 
permanent  appropriation  of  the  whole  to 
our  own  use,  without  money  and  without 
price !  In  other  words,  and  in  more  truth- 
ful language,  he  proposes  that  Congress 
shall  adopt  the  war,  as  it  presents  itself  to 
the  country  since  his  rejection  of  the  over- 
tures of  peace  by  Mexico,  and  her  offers 
of  ample  indemnity  for  our  pecuniary 
claims,  with  the  unalterable  resolution  to 
hold  New  Mexico  and  both  the  Califomias 
— ^besides  the  country  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  lower  Rio  Grande — ^as  conquered  ter- 
ritory, and  ''constituent  parts  of  oar 
own  country,"  in  defiance  of  Mexico,  and 
without  any  compensation  to  her  therefor, 
but  in  the  abused  name  of  indemnity,  and 
never  to  make  peace  with  her  until  she 
consents  to  this  humiliation  and  dismem- 
berment. 

Here,  then,  is  the  great  Practical  Issue 
before  Congress  and  the  country.  We 
regrard  it  as  a  new  issue,  on  which  Con- 
gress must  be  deemed  free  to  act,  notwith- 
standing its  committal  to  the  support  of 
the  war  previous  to  the  presenting  of  this 
issue.  We  have  said  that  the  war,  from 
the  period  of  its  renewal  after  the  confer- 
ences In  September,  was  in  effect  a  new 
war :  Not  because  there  was  not  all  the 
while  a  wicked  purpose  of  conquest  aad 
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dismembennent  towards  Mexico  on  the 
part  of  the  President,  but  becanse  Con- 
gress was  in  no  way  to  be  deemed  to  hare 
been  committed  to  such  a  purpose.  The 
war  which  Congress  had  recognized  and 
adopted,  and  for  the  support  of  which  it 
had  voted  supplies  of  men  and  money,  was 
not,  so  far  as  Congress  was  a  party  to  it,  a 
war  for  conquest  in  any  sense,  but  is  to  be 
deemed  to  have  been  prosecuted  solely  for 
Uie  purpose  of  compelling  Mexico  to  come 
to  just  terms  of  accommodation  with  us ; 
to  cease  her  hostility  to  us  on  account  of 
the  annexation  of  Texas ;  to  agree  to  a 
just  and  proper  boimdary  between  Texas 
and  her  dominions;  and  to  pay  or  se- 
cure to  us,  or  give  us  full  indemnity  for, 
the  demands  of  our  citizens  on  her  jus- 
tice. It  was  a  war,  so  far  as  Congress 
or  the  country  was  a  party  to  it,  which 
should  have  ceased  from  the  hour  that 
Mexico  was  brought  to  propose,  or  accede 
to,  these  terms  of  accommodation.  That 
pomt  was  carried — ^that  object  of  the  war 
was  fully  gained,  as  we  think  we  have  de- 
monstrated in  our  former  article  on  the 
Message.  Mexico  was  ready  to  give  up 
Texas ;  to  make  the  desert  between  the 
Nueces  and  the  Rio  Grande  the  boundary ; 
and  to  give  us  one  half  of  Upper  California 
and  the  port  of  San  Francisco,  for  indem- 
nity for  our  claims.  With  this  the  war 
which  Congress  was  waging  against  Mex- 
ico should  have  ceased.  It  was  the  fault 
of  the  Preadent,  and  not  of  Mexico,  that 
it  did  not  cease.  He  set  up  new  claims 
and  pretensions,  to  which  Congress  was 
in  no  way  a  party.  He  demanded  the 
dismemberment  of  that  country — an  ob- 
ject of  the  war  to  which  Congress  had 
given  no  sanction — ^which  Mexico  could 
not  be  purchased  with  money  to  submit 
to — and  for  which,  on  his  own  responsi- 
bility, he  caused  the  war  to  be  renewed 
and  prosecuted.  And  this  war  it  is — ^a 
war  having  now  for  its  precise  object  the 
consummation  of  the  President's  avowed 

Surpose  of  conquering  and  dismembering 
[exico — in  support  of  which  the  Presi- 
dent invites  and  demands  the  co-operation 
of  Congp'ess. 

What  will  Congress  do  on  this  momen- 
tous Issue?  How  will  Whig  Senators 
and  a  Whig  House  of  Representatives  an- 
swer the  caJl  and  demand  which  the  Presi- 
dent now  makes  upon  them  ?    Will  they 


recognize  and  adopt  this  war  for  the  con- 
quest and  dismemberment  of  Mexico? 
The  Issue  becomes  a  practical  one,  since 
the  question  must  be  met  by  official  action. 
One  wa^  or  the  other  it  must  be  decided,and 
the  decision  must  stand  out  before  the  coun- 
try m  official  conduct.  The  object  of  the  war 
is  clearly  set  forth  in  the  President's  Mes- 
sage— ^to  secure  a  boundary  on  the  Rio 
Grande,  the  whole  of  New  Mexico  on  both 
sides  of  that  river,  and  the  two  Califomias, 
by  conquest ;  and,  in  general  terms,  the 
mode  or  plan  of  military  operations,  by 
which  these  conquests  are  to  be  secured,  is 
set  forth. 

"  I  cannot  doubt,"  says  the  President, 
"  that  we  should  secure  and  render  availa- 
ble the  conquests  which  we  have  already 
made ;  and  that,  with  this  view,  we  should 
hold  and  occupy,  by  our  naval  and  mili- 
tary forces,  all  the  ports,  towns,  cities  and 
provinces  now  in  our  occupation,  or  which 
may  hereafter  fall  into  our  possession.  *  •  • 
Besides  New  Mexico  and  the  Califomias, 
there  are  other  Mexicaif  provinces  which 
have  been  reduced  to  our  possession  by 
conquest.  •  *  •  They  should  continue  to  be 
held  as  a  means  of  coercing  Mexico  to  ac- 
cede to  just  terms  of  peace.  *  *  •  What  final 
disposition  it  may  be  proper  to  make  of 
them  must  depend  on  the  future  progress 
of  the  war,  and  the  course  which  Mexico 
may  think  proper  hereafter  to  pursue." 

The  plan  of  military  operations  is  to 
subjugate  all  Mexico — ^not,  the  President 
assures  us,  as  an  end,  but  as  a  means. 
"  It  has  never  been  contemplated  by  me, 
as  an  object  of  the  war,  to  make  a  perma- 
nent conquest  of  the  Republic  of  Mexico, 
or  to  annihilate  her  separate  existence  as 
an  independent  nadon."  Still  he  recom- 
mends :  1st.  That  Congress  shall  perma- 
nently appropriate  to  the  United  States 
forthwith,  and  never  to  be  surrendered,  the 
provinces  of  New  Mexico  and  the  Califot- 
nias — ^nearly  one-half  of  the  country  with- 
in the  territorial  limits  of  the  Mexican  em- 
pire. 2d.  That  we  should  hold  on  to  all 
the  other  provinces,  ports,  cities  and  pla- 
ces alreadv  in  our  occupation.  8d.  That 
we  should  prosecute  the  war  "with  in- 
creased energy  and  power  m  the  vital  parts 
of  the  enemy's  country," — of  course,  to 
conquer  as  far  as  possible  the  remaining 
portions  of  that  country,  to  be  held  as  the 
rest,  "  as  a  means  of  coercing  Mexico  to 
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ftccede  to  just  terms  of  peace."  What  he 
means  by  "just  terms  of  peace,"  he  ex- 
plains abundantly  in  the  Message.  If 
ever  Mexico  makes  peace  with  us,  it  must 
be  by  consenting  to  dismemberment,  at 
least  to  the  extent  of  losingNew  Mexico 
and  the  two  Califomias.  "What  final  dis- 
position it  may  be  proper  to  make  of  the  rest 
of  our  conquests  must  depend  on  the  future 
progress  of  the  war,  and  the  course  which 
Mexico  may  think  proper  to  pursue  I" 
The  meaning  of  all  this,  we  say,  is  plain 
enough.  The  President  proposes,  as  the 
immtdiatt  and  first  object  of  the  war,  re- 
commenced by  his  orders  after  the  confer- 
ences in  September,  to  secure  to  the  Uni- 
ted States  the  permanent  conquest  and 
possession  of  New  Mexico  and  the  Califor- 
nias ;  and  he  proposes  as  a  means  thereto, 
80  far  as  may  be  loimd  practicable,  the  en- 
tire conquest  and  complete  subjugation  of 
the  whole  Mexican  countiy — ^to  be  sur- 
rendered, or  held,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
hereafter,  according  as  "the  future  pro- 
gress of  the  war,  and  the  course  which 
Mexico  may  think  proper  to  pursue,"  shall 
seem  to  render  expeoient  and  proper.  , 

The  recommendations  of  the  Secretaiy 
of  War  and  of  the  President,  and  the  mea- 
sures instituted  thereupon  in  the  Senate, 
by  the  friends  of  the  fixecutire,  for  raising 
thirty  new  regiments  of  men — ^ten  regi*- 
ments  of  reguhurs,  and  twenty  regiments  of 
volunteers — ^in  addition  to  the  ]sLrge  force 
already  in  the  field,  and  the  further  force 
which  may  be  brought  into  the  field  under 
existing  la¥rs — and  all  this  for  the  avowed 
purpose  of  widening  and  extending  our 
military  operations  and  conquests  in  Mexi- 
co— show  demonstrably  that  we  are  not 
mistaken  when  we  say,  that  the  grand  de- 
sign of  the  President  is,  whether  as  a 
means  or  an  end,  or  let  it  lead  to  what  it 
may,  to  subjugate  all  Mexico  by  the  power 
of  our  arms,  as  far  as  it  may  be  found 
practicable  to  do  so.  A  few  days  ago,  in 
debate  in  the  Senate  on  this  subject,  Gen- 
eral Cass,  Chairman  of  the  War  Committee, 
1>resented  a  very  meagre  extract  from  a 
etter  which  he  said  the  Government  had 
received  from  General  Scott,  containing 
"an  estimate  of  the  force  he  [General 
Scott]  deems  necessary  to  carry  into  effect 
the  plan  of  operations  which  is  recommen- 
ded by  the  Secretary  of  War."  This  ex- 
tract not  only  furnishes  the  estimate  spo- 


ken of,  but  shows  phunly  enough  what  the 
Secretary's  "plan  of  operations"  is  de- 
signed to  accomplish  in  the  subjugation 
of  all  Mexico : — 

**  Aoffment  this  army  to  fifty  thousand  men, 
to  enaUe  them  to  occupy,  at  the  same  time, 
nearly  all  the  State  Capitals  and  other  principal 
cities ;  to  drive  guerrilla  and  other  roboing  par- 
ties fronrthe  great  highways  of  trade ;  to  seize 
into  our  han£  all  the  ordinary  revenues  of  the 
countiy,  internal  as  well  as  external,  for  the 
support  of  the  occupation,  and  to  keep  the  Cen- 
tral Government  in  constant  motion  and  alarm, 
until  constrained  to  sue  for  peace." 

Never  was  there  in  so  few  words,  a  more 
complete  picture  of  a  subjugated  country 
than  that  presented  in  this  brief  extract, 
as  what  should  be  accomplished  and  wit- 
nessed in  Mexico,  if  General  Scott  shouM 
be  furnished  with  the  requisite  army;  and 
instructed  to  execute  the  Secretary's  plan 
of  operations.  And  precisely  what  the 
President  is  now  demanding  of  Congress 
is,  that  it  shall  adopt  and  sanction  this  plan 
of  operations,  and  give  him  the  means  of 
carrying  it  into  immediate  execution.  What 
shall  happen  when  Mexico  shall  thus  be 
subjugated;  when  we  have  permanently 
appropriated  to  ourselves  New  Mexico  and 
the  Califomias,  to  secure  which  b  the  first 
avowed  object  of  this  complete  subjuga- 
tion ;  and  when  "  nearly  all  the  State  Capi- 
tals and  other  principal  cities"  shall  he 
conquered  and  held  under  our  military  oc- 
cupation and  authority;  in  short,  when 
Mexico,  as  a  country,  shall  be  conquered 
and  subjugated,  all  her  revenues,  internal 
and  exterrued,  seized  into  our  hands,  her 
Central  Government  dissolved,  or  findii^ 
no  resting  place,  and  the  whole  empire, 
indeed,  brought  under  the  rule  of  the  mili- 
tary power  of  this  Government — ^what  shall 
happen  then,  the  President  professes  not 
to  be  able  to  tell.  After  helpbg  himself 
to  those  countries  which  are  hi»  present  ul- 
timatum, it  wiU  depend  on  "  the  future  pro- 
gress of  the  war,  and  the  course  which 
Mexico  shall  think  proper  to  pursue,"  what 
disposition  shall  be  made  of  the  residue  of 
the  empire.  Verily,  it  was  no  abstractioii 
this  time,  with  which  Mr.  Calhoun  was 
dealing,  when,  recently,  he  submitted  cer- 
tain Resolutions  in  the  Senate,  and  sounded 
an  alarm  to  the  countrv,  lest  we  shoidd. 
shortly  find  ourselves,  with  or  without  any* 
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Bocli  purpose,  wiih  the  Mexican  empire  on 
our  hands,  and  the  awful  question  of  its 
disposal — ^how  to  hold  it,,  or  how  to  get 
rid  of  it — to  be  met  and  settled.  It  was 
no  abstraction  which  declared,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  his  second  resolution,  ''That  no 
fine  of  policy  in  the  further  prosecution  of 
this  war  should  be  adopted,  which  may 
lead  to  consequences  so  dfisastrous." 

There  are  now  in  Mexico,  and  on  their 
way  there,  according  to  official  returns,  of 
land  forces,  about  45,700  men.  To  these 
are  to  be  added  5,000  seamen  and  ma- 
rines, employed  in  the  same  service.  In 
addition  to  this  force,  the  Executive  has 
authority  by  existing  laws,  to  raise  a 
further  force  of  7,000  enlisted  soldiers, 
and  12,500  volunteers  for  the  war.  Here 
18  an  affgrqrate  force  of  70,000  mep  either 
in  the  field,  or  authorized  to  be  called  there 
immediately.  And  now  the  President  is 
asking  for  authority  to  raise  an  additional 
force  of  30,000  men !  What  part  of  the 
motive  for  this  extraordinary  demand  is  to 
be  set  down  to  a  desire  and  determination 
to  make  the  patronage  of  the  war  power 
in  his  hands,  support  the  war  as  long  as  he 
chooses  to  carry  it  on,  and  for  whatever 
objects  of  conquest  and  robbery,  we  can- 
not tell,  nor  shall  we  now  stop  to  inquire. 
We  look  at  this  demand  as  it  bears  directly 
on  the  great  question,  now  brought  home 
to  the  conscience  of  every  member  of  the 
American  Congress :  ShaU  this  war  of  the 
President's,  renewed  under  his  orders  after 
just  and  honorable  terms  of  peace  had 
been  tendered  by  Mexico— a  war,  having 
for  its  avowed  object  the  conquest  and  dis- 
membennent  of  Mexico,  to  an  extent  which 
demonstrates  that  indenmity  for  our  just 
claims  has  nothing  to  do  with  it,  by  a 
plan  of  military  operations  which  contem- 
plates the  complete  subjugation  of  that 
empire— shall  thk  war  of  the  President's 
be  adopted  and  sanctioned  by  Congress, 
which  IS  the  sole  war-making  power  of 
this  Government  ?  For  ourselves  we  shall 
wait,  with  confidence,  yet  not  without  deep 
solicitude,  for  the  result  of  the  delibera- 
tions of  Congress  on  this  momentous  ques- 
tion. We  cannot  but  flatter  ourselves  that 
the  President  is  now  to  be  arrested  in  his 
mad  career;  that  Congress,  under  the 
lead  of  wise  and  patriotic  counsels,  will 
DOW  take  its  stand  on  those  high  duties 
imposed  on  it  by  the  Constitution,  and 


save  the  country  from  the  degradation  and 
ruin  which  the  President  and  his  infatua- 
ted party  are  certainly  preparing  for  it. 
When  the  House  of  Representatives  shall 
be  called  on  for  supplies  of  men  and  money 
for  this  war,  we  look  for  an  answer  from 
the  majority  of  that  bodv  worthy  of  their 
noble  principles,  and  of  the  high  trust 
committed  to  them.  It  is  not  for  us  to 
suffgest  the  mode  of  meeting  their  respon- 
sible duties  in  this  regard.  They  will  find 
a  way  of  doin^  all  their  duty^— to  our  gal- 
lant army  in  Mexico — ^to  the  country  en- 
gaged in  war  with  a  foreign  power — ^until 
a  peace,  reaUy  just  and  honorable  to  both 
parties,  shall  be  effected ;  they  will  find  a 
way  of  doing  this,  without  making  them- 
selves, or  allowing  Congress  to  make  itself/ 
a  party  to  a  flagrant  war  of  conquest  and 
robbery,  waged  upon  a  weak  and  almost 
defenceless  power.  They  will  take  a  fit 
occasion  to  announce,  by  some  authoritative 
action,  on  the  part  of  that  body  with 
whom  all  supplies  must  originate,  for 
what  objects  of  the  war  they  will,  and  for 
what  objects  they  will  not,  give  the  Presi- 
dent the  means  of  carryioff  it  on.  We 
cannot  entertain  a  doubt  that  we  speak 
the  common  sentiment  of  the  Whig  party 
in  Congress  and  throughout  the  country, 
when  we  say,  that  in  the  offers  made  ij 
the  Mexican  Commissioners  to  Mr.  Trist  in 
September  last,  a  basis  was  proposed  for 
a  peace  between  the  two  countries  on  just 
terms,  which  ought  to  have  resulted  in  a 
treaty  of  peace,  and  which  would  have  re- 
sulted in  such  a  treaty,  free  from  every  ex- 
ceptionable condition  or  demand  on  the 
part  of  Mexico,  and  entirely  acceptable  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  if  the 
President  had  not  set  up  an  impertinent 
and  unjustifiable  demand,  as  an  ultimatum, 
£or  the  further  <&memberment  of  Mexico, 
after  she  had  tendered  a  cession  of  territo- 
ry far  exeeediog  in  value  the  demands  he 
made  upon  her  for  indemnity.  Such,  as 
we  believe,  being  the  settied  and  abiding 
sentiment  of  the  Whies  in  Congress,  they 
will  support  the  war  just  so  far  as  it  may 
be  necessary  to  bring  Mexico  to  make  a 
peace  with  us  on  terms  like  these,  or  on 
terms  equally  moderate  and  just;  but  they 
will  support  no  war  for  the  conquest  and 
subjugation  of  the  Mexican  nation,  ^or  for 
the  destruction,  dismemberment  or  rob- 
bery of  the  Mexican  empire.      D.  D.  B. 
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MuBMURmo  liver,  gently  flowing 
Onward  to  the  parent  sea. 

Self-same  beauty  ever  showing. 
Singing  self-same  melody ; 

In  the  image  of  thy  life, 

Shines  an  emblem  of  onr  day ; 

Thine  with  time  a  mortal  strife. 
Struggling  down  a  rocky  way. 

Springing  from  the  mountain  clear, 
Befluns  of  purest  li^ht  reflecting ; 

Dashing  on  with  heedless  cheer. 
Or  in  quiet  pool  collecting : 

Thus,  by  fervid  passion  ur^ed, 

Sprin&s  the  young  soul  mto  life ; 
Or,  by  £reamier  nature  verged. 
Images  the  shapes  of  life. 
1848. 
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O  Lovs !  I  would  be  always  thine ! 

Not  lingering  or  in  chill  decline. 
Till  snowy  locks,  and  tears  of  rheum. 

Declare  me  ripened  for  the  tomb. 

No !  rather,  let  my  sun  descend 
Through  azure  skies  to  instant  night; 

As  days  m  burning  tropics  end, 
Unfelt  the  dull  decay  of  light. 

But  while  on  life's  bright  shore  I  dwell. 
Be  mine  the  splendor  and  the  glow — 

Be  mme,  in  golden  song,  to  tell 
Thine  even  balanced  joy  and  woe. 

The  apparent,  heaven-descended,  power. 
The  visicm,  and  the  light  divine. 

Thou  g^vest  me  in  my  natal  hour — 
O  be  these  gifts  forever  mine  I 
1843. 
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HAMLET. 


COKTmUBD    FROM    PAGE    99. 


^  The  spirit  I  have  seen 
Hay  be  a  devil ;  and  the  devil  hath  power 
To  aissame  a  pleasing  shape,  yea,  and,  perhaps, 
Oat  of  my  weakness  and  my  melancholy, 
(As  he  ia  very  potent  with  such  spirits,) 
Abases  me,  to  dann  me." 

Thus  the  hope  that  the  ghost's  tale  may 
be  false,  and  the  fear  that  it  may  be  true, 
imite  to  send  hun  in  quest  of  other  proofs. 
The  probability  seems  at  once  too  strong 
to  justify  the  abandonment,  and  too  wea£ 
to  justify  the  execution  of  the  deed.  The 
truth  is,  the  ghost  develops  Hamlet,  and 
the  development  it  works  within  him  is 
at  war  witn  the  injunction  it  lays  upon 
him.  Its  supernatural  revelations  bringp 
forth  into  clearer  apprehension  some  ijioru 
ideas  which  before  were  but  dim  presenti- 
ments within  him ;  and  its  requisitions  are 
thwarted  by  the  very  truths  which  it  sug- 
gests and  unfolds  to  him,  and  by  the  train 
of  reflections  which  it  sets  a-going  in  his 
mind.  Under  the  disclosures  made  to  him 
from  beyond  the  grave,  his  mind  attains  a 
kind  or  desree  of  development  not  ordi- 
narily vouchsafed  to  our  earthly  being.  It 
is  as  if  he  were  bom  into  the  other  world 
before  dying  out  of  this.  But  the  words 
from  that  other  world  must  he  confirmed  by 
fads  from  this,  before  he  can  bring  him- 
self to  trust  in  them  f  and  therefore 

*"  The  play's  the  thing 
Wherein  he'il  catch  tlie  conscience  of  the  king." 

When,  however,  he  has  caught  the  king's 
conscience ;  when,  by  holding  the  mirror 
up  to  his  soul,  he  has  forced  **  his  occulted 
guilt"  to  "unkennel  itself;"  along  with 
certainty  of  the  crime,  he  gains  food  for 
still  farther  reflection.  The  demonstration 
of  has  uncle's  guilt  arrests  the  very  purpose 
for  which  that  demonstration  was  sought. 
Uis  own  conscience  is  but  startled  into  a 
dread  of  the  retribution  he  has  disclosed 
ia  the  conscience  of  another.  He  has 
sought  grounds  of  punishment  in  the 
mamfestations  of  remorse;  and  the  very 
proofs  which,  to  his  mind,  justify  the  in- 
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flicting  of  death,  themselves  spring  from  a 
worse  death  than  he  has  power  to  inflict. 
It  is  thus  that  Hamlet  is  distracted  with 
a  purpose  which  he  is  at  once  too  good  » 
son  to  dismiss,  and  too  good  a  man  to  per* 
form.  Under  an  injuncti<m  with  which  h» 
knows  not  what  to  do,  he  casts  about, 
now  for  excuses,  now  for  censures,  of  hk 
non-performance;  and  religion  prevents 
him  from  doing  what  filial  piety  reproves 
him  for  omitting.  While  he  dare  not  abandoa 
the  design  of  lolling  the  kin^,  he  is  at  the 
same  time  morally  incapabfe  of  formisg 
any  plan  for  doing  it.  He  can  only  do  it, 
and  he  does  only  attempt  it,  under  a  sud- 
den freozy  of  excitement,  caused  by  some 
immediate  provocation ;  not  so  much  act- 
ing as  being  acted  upon ;  as  an  instrument 
of  Providence,  rather  than  as  a  self-deter- 
miniBgacent. 

AxSi  uis^  view  of  .Hamlet  is  rather  con- 
firmed than  otherwise  by  the  motives  which 
he  assigns, for  sparioffthe  king,  when  he 
finds  lum  praying.  That  these  motives, 
too  horrible  even  for  a  fiend  to  entertain^ 
are  not  his  real  motives,  is  evident  from 
their  extravagance ;  for  if  such  motives 
would  keep  him  from  doinff  the  deed  thea, 
assuredly  no  motives  could  have  kept  him 
from  doing  it  before.  These  motives  are 
but  the  excuses  wherewith  he  quiets  his  filial 
feelings  without  violating  his  conscience. 
He  thus  effects  a  oompromise  between  his 
religion  and  his  affection,  by  adjimfmng  a 
purpose  which  the  one  will  not  suffer  him 
to  execute,  nor  the  other  to  abandon. 
The  question,  **  Is  it  not  perfect  conscience 
to  quit  him  with  this  arm?"  which  he 
afterwards  puts  to  Horatio,  while  relating 
the  king's  plot  against  his  own  life,  proves 
that  he  had  not  even  then  overcome  his 
moral  repugnance  to  the  deed. 

Properly  speaking,  therefore,  Hamlet 
lacks  not  force  of  will,  as  some  have 
argued,  but  only  force  of  self-will ;  that  is, 
hb  will  is  strictly  subjected  to  his  reasom 
and  conscience,  and  is  of  course  powerless 
when  it  comes  in  conflict  with  them  ;  where 
they  impede  not  his  volitions,  he  seems,  as 
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liath  been  said,  all  will.  We  are  apt  to 
estimate  men's  force  of  will  according  to 
what  they  do ;  but  we  ought  often  to  esti- 
mate it  according  to  what  they  do  noi  do ; 
for  to  hold  still  often  require  smuch  great- 
er strength  of  will,  than  to  go  ahead ;  and 
the  peculiarity  of  this  representation  con- 
sists in  the  hero's  being  so  placed,  that  his 
will  has  its  proper  exercise  not  so  much  in 
actinff  as  in  thinking.  In  this  way  the 
WOTkmg  of  his  whole  mind  is  rendered  as 
anomalous  as  his  situation  ;  and  this  is  just 
what  the  subject  demands.  Moreover,  in 
the  perfect  narmony  of  the  will  and  the 
reason,  force  ci  will  would  naturally  dis- 
appear altogether  ^  for  in  that ,  case,  the 
inll  being  entirely  subject  to  the  law, 
nothing  but  the  law  would  be  visible  in 
our  oondnet.  And  yet,  to  preserve  or 
reatcwe  this  harmony  of  will  and  reason,  is 
undoubtedly  the  greatest  achievement  in 
human  power.  Thus  the  highest  possible 
exercise  of  will  is  in  renouncing  itself,  and 
taking  the  law  instead ;  so  that,  paradozi- 
eal  as  it  may  seem,  he  may  be  justly  said 
to  have  most  strength  of  will,  who  has,  or 
rather  thowB,  none  at  all.  Hamlet  is  equal 
to  the  performance  of  any  duty,  but  not  to 
the  reoonoiliation  of  incompatible  duties; 
and  he  cannot  act  for  the  simple  reason, 
that  he  has  equal  *'  respect  unto  all"  the 
duties  of  his  situation.  In  a  word,  his 
inability  is  purely  of  a  moral,  not  of  a 
eomplexionaf  kind ;  and  this  inability  b 
only  ano^er  name  for  the  highest  sort  of 
power. 

Hence,  doubtless,  as  some  one  has  re- 
marked, Hamlet  would  seem  greater,  were 
he  not  so  sreat.  In  his  thoughts,  and 
feelingrs,  and  principles,  he  soars  so  far 
above  our  ordinary  standards  of  greatness, 
as  to  dwarf  himself  by  the  distance.  He 
who  ruleth  his  spirit  ii  greater  than  he 
who  taketh  a  city,  but  he  who  taketh  a 
dty  9eem8  ^eater  than  he  who  ruleth  his 
apirit.  Me,  in  our  littleness,  estimate 
greatness  by  the  noise  it  makes :  true 
greatness  moves  in  harmony,  fabe  neat- 
ness in  conflict,  with  the  moral  order  of 
tfeongs ;  the  conflict  is  loud,  but  the  har- 
mony is  still.  Why,  Christianity,  when 
first  puUuBhedy  made  infinitely  less  noise 
than  the  last  French  novel:  the  former 
tnune  from  heaven,  the  latter  came  from 
nowhere,  or  from  a  worse  place ;  that  has 

the  world,  this  has  done 


and  can  do  nothing  but  kill  time,  or  rather, 
kill  mind  awhile,  and  then  die  itself.  Who 
strives  only  to  do  what  he  ought,  is  silent 
even  in  his  achievements ;  he  whose  only 
strife  is  to  do  what  he  ^can,  is  noisy 
even  in  his  £Eulures :  his  noise  indeed  is  a 
sign  he  is  failing  ;  if  he  were  going  to  sue* 
ceed,  he  would  be  sure  to  keep  still  about 
it,  because,  in  order  to  succeed,  he  must 
work  in  depths  where  the  ear  cannot  pene- 
trate. It  is  what  acts  on  the  surface  that 
makes  a  noise ;  it  is  what  works  in  the 
centre  that  does  something.  Who  has 
ever  heard  the  sun  shine  ?  who  has  not 
heard  a  straw-fire  blaae  ? 

**  Rightly  to  be  great, 
Is,  not  to  stir  witliout  great  argument ; 
But  greatly  to  find  quarrel  in  a  stxaw, 
When  hoDor's  at  the  stake." 

Suoh>  it  seems  to  us,  is  Hamlet's  great- 
nessy  and  not  the  less  truly  his,  because  he 
disclaims  it.  Hamlet,  indeed,  is  emphati- 
cally greater  than  he  knows.  The  man 
that  is  not  greater  than  he  knows  is  a 
very  small  affair ! 

Hamlet,  it  is  true,  is  continually  charging 
the  fault  of  his  situation  (m  himself 
Herein  is  involved  one  of  the  finest  strokes 
in  the  whole  delineation.  True  virtue 
never  publishes  itself;  it  does  not  even 
know  itself.  Radiating  from  the  heart 
through  all  the  functions  of  life,  its  trans- 
pirations are  so  free,  and  smooth,  and 
deep,  as  to  escape  the  ear  of  consciousness. 
Hence  people  are  generally  aware  of  their 
virtue  in  proportion  as  iLey  have  it  not. 
We  are  apt  to  estimate  the  merit  of  our 
good  deeds  according  to  the  struggles  we 
make  in  d(Mng  them  ;  whereas,  the  greater 
our  virtue,  the  less  we  shall  have  to  strug- 
gle in  order  to  do  them,  and  it  is  purely 
the  weakness  and  imperfection  of  our  virtue 
that  makes  it  so  hard  for  us  to  do  w^U. 
Accordingly  we  find  that  he  who  does  no 
duty  without  being  goaded  up  to  it,  is 
conscious  of  much  more  virtue  than  he  has ; 
while  he  who  does  every  duty  as  a  thing 
of  course  and  a  matter  of  delight,  b  un- 
conscious of  his  virtue  simply  because  he 
has  so  much  of  it. 

Moreover,  in  his  conflict  of  duties.  Ham* 
let  naturally  thinks  he  is  taking  the  wrong 
one ;  for  the  calls  of  the  claim  he  meets  are 
hushed  by  satisfaction,  while  the  calls  of 
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the  claim  he  neglects  are  iscreaaed  by  dis- 
appoinimeiit.  Xhua  the  motives  which  he 
resists  out-tongae  those  which  he  obeys, 
80  that  he  hears  nothing  but  the  voice  of 
the  duty  he  omits.  We  are  of  course  in- 
sensible of  the  current  with  which  we 
BBOve ;  but  we  are  made  sensible  of  the 
euirent  against  which  we  move  by  the  very 
struggle  it  costs.  In  this  way  Hamlet 
comes  to  mistake  his  scruples  of  conscience 
for  want  of  consciencCi  and  from  his  very 
sensitiveness  of  principle,  tries  to  reason 
himself  into  a  conviction  of  guilt.  If,  how- 
ever«  he  were  really  guilty  of  what  he 
accuses  himself,  he  would  be  trying  to  find 
or  make  excuses  wh&rewith  to  opiate  his 
conscience.  For  the  bad  naturally  try  to 
hide  their  badness,  the  good  their  good- 
ness, from  themselves;  for  which  cause 
the  former  seek  narcotics,  the  latter  stimu- 
lants, for  their  consciences.  The  good 
man  is  apt  to  think  he  has  not  conscience 
enough,  because  it  does  not  trouble  him ; 
the  bad  man  naturally  thinks  he  has  more 
conscience  than  he  needs,  because  it 
troubles  him  all  the  whUe ;  which  accoimts 
for  the  well-known  readiness  of  bad  men 
to  supply  their  neighbors  with  conscience. 
Of  this  sort  were  those  men  we  read  of, 
whose  tenderness  of  conscience  was  such 
that  they  could  not  bear  to  take  civil  oaths, 
though  they  did  not  scruple  to  break  those 
they  had  already  taken. 

And  yet  Hamlet  "  thinks  meet  to  put 
an  antic  disposition  on."  This,  if,  indeed, 
it  be  not  rather  the  anticipation  of  a  real 
than  the  pre>announcement  of  a  feigned 
insanity,  seems  to  us  a  profound  artifice  of 
honesty.  Hamlet  cannot  kill  his  uncle, 
and  disdains  to  conciliate  him ;  and  appa- 
rent madness  is  the  only  practicable  outlet 
of  thoughts  and  feelings  which  he  scorns 
to  hide.  Towards  the  king  as  a  fratricide, 
a  regicide,  and  a  usurper,  as  the  thief  of 
his  father's  life,  and  crown,  and  Qu^^n,  he 
feels  the  deepest  abhorrence.  The  Lord 
Chamberlain,  as  a  skillful  but  unprincipled 
tool  of  sovereignty,  reckless  whom,  and 
joaring  only  for  what,  he  serves,  Hamlet 
rega^  with  the  contempt  which  a  man  of 
noble  qualities  naturally  feels  for  a  man  of 
merely  useful  quahties.  To  express  his 
sentiments  to  these  in  his  real  character, 
would  be  but  to  defeat  his  purpose  and 
endanger  his  life.  I^nce,  therefore,  in  his 
true  character  he  can  only  express  false 


feelings,  he  assumes  a  false  character  to 
express  his  true  feelings^     Thus  his  appa< 
rent  mental  insanity  becomes  the  triumph 
of  his  moral  sanity.     Such,  then,  appears 
the  true  moral  aspect  and  explanation  of 
Hamlet's  madness.     It  is  the  spontaneous 
effort  of  his  mind  to  be  true  to  itself.     He 
resorts  to  formal  hypocrisy  as  the  only 
available  refuge  from  essential  hypocrisy; 
Moreover^JIamlet  sees  that  in  this  way  he 
can  tent  the  king's  conscience  to  the  quick 
with  impunity.     Accordingly  it  is  not  tiU 
pierced  by  the  shafts  that  the  king  discovers 
Hamlet's  aim ;  and  this  discovery  is  a  per- 
fect demonstration  of  his  own  railt.   llius 
Hamlet  turns  the  very  distun>ance  with 
which  his  soul  is  struggling  into  a  means 
at  once  of  safety  to  himself  and  of  punish* 
ment  to  the  king.     In  the  uneasy  sus* 
picions  and  remorses  which    his  antics 
awaken  in  the  king,  Hamlet  has  at  the 
same  time  proof  of  his  guilt  and  revenge 
for  his  crime ;  and  the  setting  a  wicked 
man's  conscience  to  biting  and  stinging 
him,  is  always  a  lawful  and  even  a  laudable 
kind  of  revenge.     Herein  Hamlet  ^ows 
his  profound  cunning,  when  he  will  stoop 
to  cunning.     He  so  lays  his  plan,  that  the 
king  cannot  possibly  detect  him,  without 
betraying  himself.     From  the  nature  of 
the  case,  the  moment  the  king  shows  that 
he  suspects  what  Hamlet  is  about,  thai 
moment  Hamlet  knows  infaUibly  what  the 
king  has  been  about. 

Of  all  the  perplexities,  however,  involved 
in  this  play,  the  question  of  Hamlet's 
madness  is  perhaps  the  hardest  of  solataon. 
Whether  his  insanity  be  real  or  feigned,  or 
whether  it  be  a  species  of  intermittent  in- 
sanity, or  whether  it  be  sometimes  real, 
sometimes  feigned,  are  questions  which, 
like  many  that  arise  on  similar  points  in 
actual  life,  can  never  be  fully  and  finally 
settled  one  way  or  the  other.  Aside  from 
the  ordinary  impossibility  of  deciding  pre- 
cisely where  sanity  ends  and  insanity  be- 
gins, there  are,  as  there  naturally  must  be, 
peculiarities  in  Hamlet's  character  and  con* 
duct,  resulting  from  the  minglings  of  the 
preternatural  m  his  situation,  which,  as 
they  lie  beyond  the  compass  of  our  com- 
mon experience,  so  they  can  never  be  re- 
duced to  anything  more  than  probable 
conjecture.  If  sanity  condsts  in  a  certain 
harmony  and  sympathy  between  a  man's 
actions  and  his  circumstances,  it  must  be 
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difficult  indeed  to  say  what  would  be  in- 
sanity in  a  man  so  circumstanced  as  Ham- 
let. Of  course  our  own  view  in  this  matter 
will  pass  for  just  what  it  is  worth. 

Many  of  us,  no  doubt,  have  experienced 
in  ourselves  or  observed  in    others    an 
almost  irrepressible  tendency,  in  times  of 
great  depression,  to  fly  off  into  extravagant 
humors  and  eccentricities.    We  have  our- 
selves known  people,  in  hours  €(  extreme 
despondency,  to  throw  their  most  intimate 
friends  into   consternation  by  their  pro- 
digious extravagances ;  their  minds  being 
in  a  very  paroxysm  of  frolic,  when  they 
almost  felt  Uke  hanging  themselves.  Such 
symptoms  of  wildness  and  insanity  are 
often  but  the  natural,   though  perhaps 
spasmodic,  reaction  of  the  mind  against 
the  weight  that  oppresses  it.     The  mind 
thus  spontaneously  becomes  eccentric,  in 
order  to  recover  or  preserve  its  centre; 
voluntarily  departs  from  its  orbit,  to  escape 
what  might  else  throw  it  from  its  orbit.  This 
18  especially  apt  to  be  the  case  with  minds 
which,  like  Hamlet's,  imite  great  intellect- 
ual power  with  exceeding  fineness  and 
fullness  of  sensibility.    The  truth  is,  almost 
all  ^extreme  emotions  naturally    express 
themselves  by  their  opposites:  extreme 
sorrow  often  utters  itseljfin  laughter;  ex- 
treme joy,  in  tears ;  utter  despair  sometimes 
breaks  out  in  a  voice  of  mirth ;  a  wounded 
spirit^  in  gushes  of  humor.     Hence  Shak- 
speare,  with  a  depth  of  nature  which  has 
often  puzzled  both  readers  and  critics,  has 
heightened  the  effect  of  some  of  his  awful- 
lest  catastrophes  by  making  the  persons 
indulge  in  flashes  of  merriment :  for  there 
is  noUiing  so  appalling  as  a  person  laughing 
in  distress ;  it  shows  that  the  spirit  is 
loaded  to  the  utmost  extent  of  its  endu- 
rance.    And  the  same  thing  often  occurs 
in  actual  fife.    Sir  Thomas  Morels  wit 
upon  the  scaffold,  **  than  the  bare  axe  more 
luminous  and  keen,"  is  an  instance  of  this 
kind,   familiar   perhaps  to  us  all.     It  is 
not  to  be  presumed,  we  take  it,  that  More's 
playfulness  on  this  awful  occasion  sprunir 
from  meny  feelings;  on  the  eontiiiy.it 
must  have  sprung,  one  would  think,  from 
the   other   extreme    of   feeling — a    man 
smiting  and  playinf  from  excess  of  angtnsh 
and   terror.    In    Hke    manner  Hamlet's 
mei^  aberratrons  seem  to  spring,  not  from 
deficiency,  but  from  excess  of  intellectual 
strength;  ttkc   conscious,    half-volttiitary 


bendings  and  swayuigs  of  his  fiieuhiea 
beneath  an  overload  of  thought,  io  keep 
them  from  breaking.  Amid  overpowering 
exdtements  of  his  reason  and  his  blooo, 
his  intellect  is  neither  crippled  by  disease 
nor  enthralled  by  illusion,  but  distractMl 
with  conflicting  duties,  and  hurried  away 
into  antics  and  eccentricities.  His  mind  being 
deeply  disturbed,  agitated  to  its  centre, 
but  not  disorganized,  those  irregularitiea 
are  rather  a  throwing  off  of  that  distnrb- 
ance  than  a  giving  way  to  it.  Goethe's 
celebrated  illustration,  therefore,  though 
almost  too  beautiful  not  to  be  true, 
seems  entirely  irrelevant  and  inadmissible. 
''  Here,"  says  he,  "  is  an  oak  planted  in  a 
china  vase,  proper  to  receive  only  the 
most  delicate  flowers ;  the  roots  strike 
out,  and  the  vessel  flies  to  pieces."  If 
Hamlet's  mind  were  really  disorganized, 
broken  in  fragments,  as  this  expressi<m 
implies,  we  do  not  see  how  it  could  alter- 
nate, as  it  unquestionably  does,  between 
integrity  and  unsoundness;  between  t^ie 
most  exquisite  harmony  and  the  most 
jarring  dissonance. 

Now  the  expressions  of  mirth  which 
come  from  extreme  depression,  are  obvi- 
ously neither  the  reahty  nor  the  affectation 
of  mirth.    JPeople,  when  overwhelmed  by 
despair,  certainly  are  not  in  a  condition  to 
feel  merry,  and  they  are  as  little  in  a  con- 
dition to  feign  mirth ;  -  yet,  though  neither 
feeling  nor  feigning  it,  they  do,  nevertheless, 
sometimes  express  it.     The  truth  is,  such 
extremes  naturally  and  spontaneously  ex- 
press themselves  by  their  opposites ;  the 
very  contradiction  between  the  passion 
and  expression  best  revealing  the  unutter- 
able intensity  of  the    passion.    In    like 
manner  Hamlet's  madness,  paradoxical  and 
contradictory  as  the  statement  may  appear, 
is,  it  seems  to  us,  neither  real  nor  affected, 
but  a  sort  of  natural  and  spontaneous 
imitation  of  madness,  resulting  from  the 
successful,  though  convulsive,  efforts  of  an 
overburdened  mind  to  brace    and  stay 
itself  under  the  burden.    The  triumphs  oif 
his  reason  over  his  passion  naturally  ex- 
press themselves  in  the  tokens  of  insanity, 
just  as  the  ag<mics  of  despair  naturalW 
vent    themselves    in    flashes    of    merri- 
ment.   It  is  not  so  correct,  therefore,  to 
say  that  Hamlet  puts  an  antic  on,  as  that 
he  lets  it  on ;  and  lus  pre-announcement  of 
it  seems  to  spring  rather  from  fores^ht  «f 
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•  ooBtiiigeiiey,  tluui  from  an  intention  to 
deceive.    He  foresees,  apparently,    that 
soeb  eccentricitiea  and  aberrations  will  be 
the  natural  r^olt  of  his  condition  ;  that, 
thonffh  he  can  aymd  them  if  he  will,  it  will 
require  an  effort  to  do  so;  that  though 
repressible,  it  will  not  be  easy,  perhaps 
not  safe,  to  repress  them.    Foreseeing, 
BM>reoyer,  that  by  giving  nature  free  course 
and  indulging  these  tul>errations  as  they 
nse,  he  can  tum  them  to  a  useful  purpose, 
he  therefore  determines  neither  to  seek 
nor  shun  them,  but  to  let  them  come  when 
they  will,  and  use  them  when  they  come. 
The  character  of  Hamlet  seems  designed 
io  exemplify,  among  other  things,  the  rare 
but  not  unnatmml  contradiction  between 
the  inward  and  the  outward,  the  real  and 
the  apparent,  whereby  men  come  to  seem 
piedsely  the  reverse  of  what  they  are. 
For,  aa  bad  men  are  generally  compeUed 
to  appear  good,  notwiuistanding  and  even 
because  they  are  bad,  po  go<ra  men  are 
aometimee  compelled  to  appear  bad,  even 
because  they  are  good.    Thus  in  Hamlet 
we  have  apparent  weakness  springing  from 
real  strength ;  apparent  badness,  from  real 
goodness;  apparent  insanity,  from  real  san- 
ity.   In  like  manner,  his  unkind  treatment 
of  Ophelia,  in  the  famous  eaves-dropping 
scene,  appears  to  spring  from  his  exceed- 
ing tenderness  of  feelmg.     An  arrange- 
miBni  has  been  made  whereby  Hamlet  and 
Ophelia  are  to  have  an  interview,  the  king 
and  Polonius  beinff  behind  the  curtains 
meanwhile  to  overiiear  what  passes  be- 
tween them,  with  a  view  to  ascertain,  if 
poBsible,  the  cause  of  his  supposed  insanity ; 
which  cause  Polonius  thinks,  and  the  king 
hopes,  to  be  disappointed  love.     Hamlet 
encounters  her  there :  "  Nymph,  in  thy  ori- 
sons be  all  my  sins  remembered ;"  perfectly 
kind  and  gentle  towards  her.    Presently, 
however,  his  deportment  changes,  and  be- 
comes exceedingly  harsh  and  rude.     The 
question  is,  why  this  so  sudden  and  vio- 
lent change  ?  Now  Ophelia  is  here  thrown 
into  a  position  where  she  is  forced  to  tell, 
or  act,  a  falsehood.    In  her  perfect  inno- 
cence and  artlessness,   having  probably 
never  told,  much  less  acted,  a  he  in  her 
hfe,  she  is  of  coufse  unable  to  go  smoothly 
through  the  part  assigned  her ;  she  falters, 
hesitates,  beeomes  embarrassed,  and  thus 
betrays  by  her  manner  the  very  secret  she 
IS  trying  to  hide.    From  this  involuntary 


embarrassment  Hamlet  doubtless  instanta- 
neously perceives  that  something  is  wrong, 
and  suspects  himself  to  be  watched ;  and 
his  subsequent  remarks,  though  addressed 
to  Ophelia,  are  rather  intended  for  those 
who  are  watching  him.  To  clear  up  this 
difficulty  on  the  stage,  the  king  and  Polo- 
nius are  sometimes  made  to  come  forward 
where  Hamlet  can  see  them.  This,  we  beg 
leave  to  say  with  all  due  deference,  pre- 
cludes the  chief  beauty  of  the  scene,  which 
is,  that  Ophelia  should  be  so  innocent  as 
to  betray  by  her  manner,  and  Hamlet  so 
quick-sighted  as  to  detect,  precisely  what 
is  going  on. 

But,  though  Hamlet's  uncivil  speeches 
on  this  occasion  be  rather  intended  for  the 
eaves-droppers  than  for  Ophelia,  still  he 
cannot  but  know  she  will  take  them  as 
meant  for  herself,  and  accordingly  be  hurt 
by  them ;  so  that,  without  other  grounds 
than  this,  we  cannot  reconeOe  his  conduct 
with  the  assurance,  that 

^  Fortv  thousand  brolherB 
Could  not,  with  all  this  quantity  of  love, 
Make  op  bis  sum." 

The  discovery  of  the  trick  attempted 
upon  him  may  be  a  sufficient  reason  forie- 
suming  his  antic  disposition,  but  not  for 
using  unkind  and  uncourteous  expressions 
to  her.  What,  then,  can  be  Hamlet's  mo- 
tive in  using  them?  Few  circumstances 
in  the  play  have  been  so  perplexing  to 
critics  as  this.  It  seems  never  to  have 
occurred  to  them,  to  seek  for  the  mothree 
of  Hamlet's  conduct  in  the  result.  Now 
Ophelia  comes  out  of  the  interview  fully 
convinced  that  his  mind  is  hopelessly 
wrecked.  Is  it  not  fair  to  presume,  then, 
that  this  result  is  precisely  what  he  in- 
tended ?  Knowing  that  her  heart  is  en- 
tirely his  own,  and  fearing  the  effects  of 
his  unexplainable  desertion  of  her,  he  there- 
fore wishes  to  detach  and  alienate  her  feel- 
ings gradually,  and  so  prevent  the  danger 
of  aTtoo  sudden  and  violent  rupture.  In  a 
word,  he  treats  her  rudely  and  unkindly 
in  order  to  save  her.  Thus  we  have  ap- 
parent harshness  springing  from  real  ten- 
derness; and  Hamlet's  conduct  becomes 
reconcilable  with  his  professions,  on  the 
ground  of  its  being,  in  the  words  of  Lamb, 
"an  ingenious  device  of  love,  gradually 
to  prepare  her  mind,  by  affected  discour- 
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tesies  under  the  gvaae  of  insanity,  for  the 
breaking  up  oi^  an  attachment  which  he 
linows  can  never  be  oonsnmmated/' 

After  all,  however,  it  must  be  confessed, 
as  was  intimated  in  the  outset,  that  there 
is  a  mystery  about  Hamlet,  which  baffles 
the  utmost  efforts  of  criticism.  The  deep- 
est and  sttbtilest  analysis  has  hitherto 
proved  unable  to  clear  up  the  apparent  in- 
ooBsisfeneies  of  his  character.  The  central 
principle,  from  which  these  inconsistencies 
radiate,  and  in  which  they  are  reconciled, 
lies  perhaps  beyond  any  insight  less  pierc- 
ing than  Shakspeare's.  We  cannot  see, 
Haxnlet  himself  cannot  see,  the  why  and 
wherefore  of  his  being  and  doinff  thus  and 
so.  He  is  subject  to  impulses  below  our 
penetration,  and  even  bdow  his  own  con- 
sciousness. We  feel  the  truth  and  consist- 
ency  of  the  character,  but  the  grounda  of 
tiiis  feeling  reach  beyond  our  depth ;  for 
in  such  matters  the  heart  always  feels  much 
deeper  than  the  head  sees.  In  the  words 
of  another, "  Hamlet  is  a  being  with  springs 
of  thought,  and  feeling,  and  action,  deeper 
than  we  can  search.  These  springs  rise 
up  from  an  unknown  depth ;  a  depth  in 
THiich  we  feel  and  know  there  is  a  imity 
of  being,  though  we  cannot  distinctly  per- 
ceive it ;  so  that  the  superficial  contradic- 
tions of  his  character  have  no  power  to 
make  us  doubt  its  perfect  truth."  And 
the  character  undoubtedly  cleaves  to  us 
the  closer  for  that,  while  it  includes  much 
of  our  own  consciousness,  it  also  reflects 
the  mystery  of  our  own  being.  We  can 
neither  see  through  Hamlet  nor  yet  away 
from  him,  and  the  same  is  the  case  with 
ourselves ;  indeed,  this  is  about  all  that  we 
know  of  ourselves. 

The  idea  of  Hamlet,  which  we  have  been 
trying  to  unfold,  is,  conscious  plenitude  of 
intellect,  united  with  exceeding  fineness 
and  fullness  of  sensibility,  and  guided  by  a 
predominant  sentiment  of  moral  rectitude. 
In  spite  of  himself  his  mind  is  a  perennial 
spring  of  "thoughts  that  wander  through 
etenuty;"  he  is  •perpetually  losing  the 
present  in  the  eternal,  the  particular  m  the 
universal,  as  genius  is  apt  to  do ;  for  genius 
is,  in  some  sort,  intuition  of  universal  truth. 
His  mind,  however,  is  by  no  means  in  a 
healthy  state;  indeed,  no  healthy  mind 
could  well  retain  its  health  in  his  circum- 
stuices.  When  all  was  joyous  and  promis- 
ing before  him,  he  had  suffident  resources 


without,  and  his  fiaeidiies  were  genially 
occupied  with  extenud  objects ;  but  amid 
his  later  trials  and  perplexities,  he  is  forced 
to  seek  within  himself  resources  which  the 
world  cannot  furnish,  and  his  faculties  are 
thrown  back  upon  themselves.  Thus  his 
great  genius  becomes  intensely  self-con- 
scious, and  introspection  settles  into  a  sort 
of  chronic  disease. 

**  By  abstruse  research  to  steal 
From  bis  own  nature  all  the  natural  man— > 
This  was  bis  sole  resource,  his  only  plan ; 
Till  that  which  suits  a  part  infects  the  whole. 
And  now  is  grown  the  very  habit  of  his  soul.** 

It  is  in  this  morbid  consciousness  of  his 
own  powers,  that  he  exclaims :  **  What  a 
piece  of  work  is  a  man !  How  noble  in 
reason,  how  infinite  in  faculties !  in  form 
and  motion  how  express  and  admirable ! 
in  action  how  like  an  angel,  in  apprehen- 
sion how  like  a  god !"  Hanntea  with  a 
sense  of  the  supernatural  in  his  experience ; 
persecuted  with  duties  whiih  he  can  nei- 
ther forget  nor  perform ;  with  aU  the  nat- 
ural issues  of  his  being  closed  up,  so  that 
he  can  neither  act  nor  let  it  alone ;  and 
mistaking  his  outward  difficulties  for  in- 
ward deficiency;  his  mind  of  course  be- 
comes abstracted  from  surrounding  objects, 
and  absorbed  in  itself ;  he  can  do  nothing 
but  think,  and  think,  and  "eat  his  own 
heart ;"  hk  self-contemplation  causing  him 
to  marvel  the  more  at  his  inactivity,  and 
his  inactivity  plungmg  him  still  deeip&r  in 
self-contemplation.  ' 

And  perhaps  his  consciousness  of  "  geniua 
given  and  knowledge  won  in  vain,"  is  one 
source  of  his  overwrought  distress.  Edu- 
cated with  the  noble  prospect,  and  inspired 
with  the  noble  ambition  of  blessing  ou&en, 
everything  he  now  meets  but  stings  him 
with  remembrance  of  the  precious  oppor- 
tunity whereof  another's  crimes  have  de- 
prived bun.  In  his  calmer  moments,  when 
his  energies  are  not  engrossed  in  coatrcd- 
ling  his  emotions,  he  revds  amid  the  very 
regahties  of  poetry  and  philosophy ;  hk 
mind,  rich  with  the  spoils  of  nature  and  of 
art,  smiles  forth  its  treasures  with  the  gen- 
tleness of  a  child  and  the  composure  of  a 
god ;  unbendiuff  itself  in  the  labora  of  a 
giant !  In  the  happiness  of  youthful  e<m- 
fidence,  his  genius  has  plucked  the  flowera 
which  carpet  the  fields  of  antiquity,  to  en- 
wreaUi  the  brows  of  Truth,  its  modest  and 
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bsMdiM  biMe ;  and  the  melodies  of  Eden 
seem  stealing  upon  us,  when,  escaping  for 
a  moment  from  the  tempest  which  hath 
ov<«rtakea  him,  he  imclasps  to  the  ear  of 
the  record  oi  his  intellectual 


PiHoniiis  is,  in  nearly  all  respects,  the 
antjthesis  of  Hamlet^  though  Hamlet  doubt^ 
less  indudes  him,  as  the  heavens  include 
the  earth.  He  is  a  sort  of  political  ossifi- 
cation or  petrifaction,  whose  soul,  if  he 
ever  had  one,  has  got  wholly  absorbed  in 
his  miderstanding.  A  man  of  but  one 
method,  that  of  intrigue,  and  of  but  one 
motive,  that  of  interest ;  wholly  griven  up 
to  the  arts  of  management ;  with  his  fin- 
gen  always  itching  to  pull  th^wires  of 
some  intricate  plot ;  and  without  any  sense 
or  perception  of  the  fitness  of  times  and 
oreasions ;  he  is  called  to  act  in  a  matter 
where  such  arts  and  methods  are  especially 
inappiopriate  and  unavailing,  and  therelere 
he  only  succeeds,  of  course,  in  overreach- 
ing and  circumventing  himself.  In  this 
fanatieism  of  intrigue,  surviving  the  pow- 
ei8  from  which  it  originally  sprung,  lies 
the  explanation,  not  omy  of  his  character, 
but  of  a  class  of  characters,  which  is  as 
imm<Htal  as  hunum  folly.  Thus  in  Polo- 
mus  we  have  the  type  of  a  politician  in 
his  dotage ;  and  all  his  follies  and  blunders 
arise  from  his  undertaking  to  act  the 
politician  where  he  is  especially  required 
to  be  a  man.  This,  we  are  aware,  is  mak- 
ing him  out  a  caricature,  rather  than  a 
character,  for  a  man  of  but  one  motive  or 
one  feature  is  a  caricature ;  but  it  is  such  a 
caricature  as  is  occasionally  to  be  met 
with  in  actual  life. 

True  to  the  principles  and  practices  of 
his  order,  Polonius  studies  and  deals  with 
men,  not  to  make  them  wiser  or  better, 
but  only  to  make  himself  better  off  out  of 
them ;  and  has  therefore  acquired,  in  the 
greatest  perfection  and  greatest  abundance, 
just  such  a  knowledge  of  human  nature  as 
degrades  himself,  and  enables  him  to  de- 
grade others ; — the  same  knowledge,  for  all 
the  world,  that  politicians  now-a-daysseek 
— «nd  get,  and  use  too.  His  very  trade, 
indeed,  brings  him  to  know  men  only  in 
conditions  where  the  springs  and  causes  of 
their  actions  lie  out  of  themselves.  For 
there  is  a  mechanical  as  well  as  a  dynami- 
cal part  in  our  nature,  and  few  things  are 
more  conuaon  than  for  men  to  get  so  en- 


grossed in  one  of  iheae  partB,>as  to  Um 
sight  of  the  other ;  as,  on  the  one  haad^ 
certain  physicians,  absorbed  in  the  study  o| 
our  matenal  frame,  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  we  had  no  souls ;  andi  on  the 
other  hand»  certain  metaphysicians,  ab* 
sorbed  in  studying  our  spirituid  being,  have 
concluded  we  had  no  bodies.  In  certaui 
spheres  of  action,  in  the  court,  the  cabinett 
the  counting-room,  and  the  exchange^ 
amontf  the  arts,  the  ffames,  ib»  interasta 
and  &e  ambitions  of  fife,  men  are  but  ^ 
sort  of  machines,  to  be  moved  by  oertai* 
outward,  definite,  tangible  forces :  dispose 
those  forces  after  a  certain  manner,  aiid 
you  can  pretty  nearly  calculate  the  resultfti 
but  in  certain  other  spheres  of  action,  al 
the  fireside  and  the  altar,  where  the  affecr 
tioDS,  the  religions,  the  dynamics  of  ow 
nature,  are  calfed  into  play — ^here  men  are 
something  far  better  and  nobler  than  mi^ 
chines ;  Mid  as  they  are  moved  by  certain 
inward,  vital,  self-aetermining  powers^  so 
we  cannot  possibly  anticipate  or  contnd 
their  movements. 

Now,  it  is  only  in  the  former  spheres  ot 
life  that  Polonius  has  any  real  acquaint* 
ance  with  men.  Of  those  innate  and  origi* 
nal  springs  of  action,  which  originate  am} 
shape  the  movements  of  men  in  spheres  of 
disinterestedness,  he  has  no  insight,  or 
even  conception.  Always  looking  wrough 
his  politician's  spectacles,  he  sees  men  only 
where,  and  when,  and  so  far,  as  tbev  are 
machines,  capable  of  being  played  mto  a 
given  set  of  motions  by  a  siven  set  at 
motives ;  and  a  long  course  of  obeervBtioa 
and  experiment  hM  taught  him  how  to 
adjust  and  apply,  with  wonderful  precision^ 
the  forces  and  influences  which  wiU  set 
them  agoing  as  he  desires.  From  studying 
nothing  but  the  mechanics  of  human  nature^ 
he  has  come  to  regard  men  as  nothing  but 
machines ;  for  what  is  itself  divine,  is  not  to 
be  discerned  but  by  divine  faculties ;  and 
he  presumes  men  to  be  nothing  but  account* 
ants,  because,  forsooth,  he  nas  none  but 
counting-house  faculties  to  view  them  with. 

In  matters  of  calculation,  therefore,  Po^ 
lonius  is  a  sage ;  in  matters  of  Bentiment . 
and  imagination  he  is  a  dunce*  He  always 
succeeds  in  arts  of  policy,  because  he  never 
tries  to  rise  above  them ;  like  the  dema- 
gogue who  leads  the  people  by  fu%t  watch- 
mg  their  course,  and  then  adroitly  rushing 
ahead  of  them ;  a  thing  that  requires  but 
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long  legs,  a  short  head,  and  little  or  no 
heart.  Polonivs,  accordmgly,  has  made 
•access  his  test  of  merit,  and  success  has 
made  him  self-conceited.  For  such  is  apt 
to  be  the  case  with  artful,  intriguing  men ; 
generaUj  succeeding,  as  the  world  counts 
.•ucoess,  i^k&j  naturally  estimate  merit  by 
•access,  and  thus  become  as  conceited  as 
they  are  successful.  They  deserve  to  be 
oonoeited! 

fVom  books,  also,  PoIobiub  has  gleaned 
maxims,  but  not  gained  development ;  can 
tepeat,  but  not  reproduce,  then*  contents ; 
•quips,  not  feeds  his  mind  out  of  them  ; 
uses  them,  in  short,  not  as  spectacles  to  read 
nature  with,  but  only  as  blinds  or  goggles  to 
protect  his  own  eyes  with.  He  has,  there* 
lore,  made  books  his  idols,  and  books  have 
made  him  pedantic.  For  he  is  a  conceited 
old  pedant.  An^  exceedingly  practical 
man,  he  is  too  fond  ci  the  dirt  to  be  in 
any  danger  of  getting  up  into  the  clouds. 
Craving  truth  only  for  the  stomach's  sake, 
of  course  he  always  has  food  enough,  and 
his  understanding  is  too  enpeptic  to  think 
of  living  by  faith ;  he  believes  in  living  on 
realities :  there  is  no  romance  about  him  ; 
no,  indeed,  he  cultivates  solider  things  than 
that! 

To  such  a  mind,  or  rather,  half-mind, 
tiie  character  of  Hamlet  must  needs  be  a 
profound  enigma.  It  takes  a  whole  man 
to  know  such  a  being  as  Hamlet ;  and  Po- 
lonius  is  but  the  attic  story  of  a  man !  Of 
course  he  cannot  find  a  heart  or  a  soul  in 
Hamlet,  because  he  has  none  himself  to 
ind  them  with :  for  it  always  takes  a  heart 
to  find  a  heart,  a  soul  to  find  a  soul ;  those 
who  have  them  not  always  think,  and  de- 
serve to  think,  that  others  are  without 
them.  As,  in  Polonius's  mind,  the  calcula- 
tire  faculties  have  eaten  out  the  perceptive 
faculties,  so,  of  course,  his  premises  are 
seldom  right,  and  his  inferences  seldom 
wronff.  Assimiing  Hamlet  to  be  thus  and 
thus,  he  reasqps  and  acts  most  admirably 
in  regard  to  him  ;  but  the  fact  is,  he  has 
no  eye  for  the  true  premises  of  the  case ; 
he  cannot  Ht  Hamlet,  cannot  understand 
him;  and  his  premises  being  wrong,  the 
▼ery  correctness  of  his  logic  makes  him 
•eem  but  the  more  ridiculous. 

Wherefore,  knowing  the  prince  can  hope 
to  make  nothing  by  marrying  his  daughter, 
he  cannot  conceive  why  be  should  woo 
her,  unless  from  dishonorable  intentions. 


And  he  falls  into  a  nrailar  mistake  in  re- 
gard to  Ophelia.  He  thinks  she  is  in  dan- 
ger from  Hamlet's  addresses  to  her,  that  she 
will  fall  a  victkn  to  some  inhuman  arts, 
because  he  is  insensible  to  her  real  power : 
to  him  she  appears  all  weakness  and  expo- 
sure, because  he  has  no  eye  to  discern  ner 
true  strength.  But,  to  such  a  man  as 
Hamlet,  a  man  of  heart,  of  soul,  of  lionor, 
of  religion,  of  manhood,  she  is  the  concen- 
tration of  whatever  is  most  powerful  and 
most  formidable :  her  virgin  innocence,  her 
gentleness,  her  maiden  honor,  her  sweet, 
sacred  defencelessness,  **  create  an  awe 
about  her  as  a  guard  angelic  placed ;"  all 
Heaven,  in  short,  is  set  for  the  protecti<m 
of  such  a  being ;  but  Heaven,  alas !  is  no 
protection  against  a  brute,  much  less, 
against  a  selfish,  heartless,  soulless  man ! 
Coleridge  has  very  happily  remarked, 
that  **  good  terrestrial  charts  can  be  con- 
structed only  by  celestial  observations." 
As  it  is  only  by  the  aid  iA  the  stars  that 
men  can  direct  their  course  securely  and 
profitably  over  the  earth,  so  some  men 
observe  the  stars  only  for  the  sake  of  profit 
and  security ;  they  look  upwards,  not,  in^ 
deed,  to  learn  what  is  above  them,  but 
only  that  they  may  the  better  avail  them- 
selves of  what  is  around  or  beneath  them. 
Such  appears  to  be  the  case  with  Polonius 
in  the  few  precepts  with  which  he  accom- 
panies the  farewell  Messing  upon  Laertes. 
Coniing  from  another  man,  these  precepts, 
it  must  be  confessed,  would  seem  the  very 
perfection  of  prudential  morality,  contain- 
ing here  and  there  a  trace  of  manly,  gen- 
erous sentiment.  Coming  from  Polonius, 
they  seem  but  the  extraction  and  quintes- 
sence of  Chesterfieldism,  of  which  the  first 
and  great  commandment  is,  act  and  speak 
to  conceal,  not  to  express,  thy  thoughts, 
and  avoid  to  do  anything  that  may  injure 
thyself;  for  on  this  commandment  undoubt- 
edly hang  all  the  law  and  the  prophets  of 
his  morality  ;  and  if  in  this  bnef  abstract 
of  policy,  he  sprinkles  a  few  elements  of 
manly  honor  and  generosity,  it  is  only  to 
make  the  compound  more  palatable  to  a 
young  mind,  that  has  not  so  far  desiccated 
itself  of  heart  and  soul  as  to  take  up  with 
mere  policy.    The  precept, 

"  To  thine  own  self  be  true, 
And  it  must  follow,  qs  the  night  the  day, 
Then  canst  not  then  be  false  to  any  aian»** 
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in  his  month,  be  tme  to  ihine  own 
interast,  and  hot  exprenes  the  common 
nolioiij  '4hat  injustice  to  others  is  injurious 
to  one's  self.  This  precept,  indeed,  has 
sometimes  been  uged  as  redeeming  the  au- 
thor from  that  utteV  baseness  and  selfish- 
ness whieh  the  rest  of  his  conduct  so 
plainly  indicates;  but  to  us  it  seems 
rather  to  confirm  the  view  we  have  taken  of 
him ;  for  it  must  obviously  mean  one  of 
two  things :  either,  be  true  to  thine  own 
heart,  which  is,  perhaps,  the  best  morality, 
or,  be  true  to  thme  own  interest,  which  is 
the  worst  morality  ;  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
character  aeeiBOB  to  warrant,  if  not  to  re- 
*quire,  the  latter  construction.  What  does 
such  a  man  naturally  mean  by  self?  his 
heart?  he  don't  know  that  he  has  one; 
perhaps  he  has  not ;  interest  being  all  the 
nettihehasordeservestohaye.  It  has  been 
suggested,  that  Polonius  here  fngets  him- 
self, and,  speaking  from  memory,  unwit- 
tingly drops  a  better  sentiment  than  he  is 
aware  oi.  To  which  we  can  only  reply, 
such  menas  he  are  seldom  guilty  of  any  thing 
so  flrood  as  forgetting  themselves ;  indeed, 
their  chief  misery  and  meanness  is,  that  they 
seldom  think  of  anything  but  themselves. 
Polonius  would,  doubUess,  have  his  son 
strain  at  a  gnat  of  indiscretion,  and  swal- 
low a  camel  of  insincerity ;  sit  up  nights 
to  make  himself  a  gentleman,  but  take  no 
pains  to  make  himself  a  man.  *  Of  course 
we  mean  a  foBkumable  gentleman ;  for  a 
true  gentleman  is,  we  take  it,  the  finest 
piece  of  work  that  God  has  yet  shown  us 
—except  a  true  lady.  Polonius  aims,  not 
to  plant  high  principles,  nor  kindle  noble 
passions,  but  only  to  lodge  shrewd  practi- 
cal maxims  in  his  son.  The  whole  gist  of 
his  instmctioiis  to  Laertes  is,  to  study  and 
discipline  all  spontaneousness  out  of  him- 
self ;  and  for  those  involuntary  and  imcon- 
scious  transpirations  of  character,  which  re- 
veal that  one  has  a  heart,  though  perhaps 
with  some  flaws  in  it,  he  would  leave  no  room 
whatever.  In  his  view  "  the  dictates  of 
an  inward  sense,  whose  voice  outweighs 
the  worid,"  are  but  bugbears  to  frighten 
children  withal ;  and  a  virtue  which  cannot 
prate  about  itself,  which,  moved  by  secret, 
vital  forces,  goes  so  smoothly,  and  sweetly, 
and  silently,  as  not  to  hear  itself,  or  be 
conscious  of  its  workings,  is  not  to  be 
thought  of  or  trusted  in,  much  less  sought 
after  or  approved.    In  a  word,  his  mo- 


rality and  reHffion  spring  altogether  from 
the  understanding,  not  from  the  conscience 
nor  the  heart,  and  therefore  are,  in  reality 
and  in  efifect,  but  two  chapters  of  political 
economy,  one  for  this  world,  and  one  for 
the  next. 

And  yet  Polonius  is  a  great  man  in  his 
way ;  many  of  the  world's  parasites  aie 
but  diminutives  of  him ;  several  modem 
politicians  miffht,  we  suspect,  be  cut  ool 
of  him.  He  has  the  lower  facilities,  the 
calculative,  in  the  highest  degree;  the 
higher  faculties,  the  imaginative,  he  has 
not  at  all.  He  is  virtuous  inasmuch  as  he 
keeps  below  vice,  (for  there  is  a  place  down 
there,  and  some  people  in  it ;)  is  honest, 
because  he  thmks  honesty  to  be  the  best 
policy — a  maxim  which,  by  the  way,  ii  far 
from  being  universally  true :  for  honesty 
sometimes  carries  people  to  the  stake, 
(queer  policy  thatl)  and  periiaps  it  would 
carry  more  of  us  to  the  stake,  if  we  had  it ; 
and  if  it  did  not  carry  us  to  the  stake,  it 
might  carry  us  to  poverty,  and  that,  some 
people  think,  is  the  next  thing  to  the  stake. 
Polonius,  indeed,  is  free  alike  from  princi- 
ple and  from  pasrion,  so  that  he  goes 
straight  ahead,  merely  from  want  of  sus* 
ceptibilities  for  temptation  to  lay  hold  of, 
and  keeps  himself  transparent,  because  he 
has  got  so  crystallised,  that 'no  dust  can 
stick  to  him. 

Shakspeare's  matchless  skill,  in  reveal- 
11^  a  character  through  its  most  charac- 
teristic transpirations,  is  nowhere  more 
finely  displayed  than  in  the  instructions 
Polonius  grives  his  servant,  Beynaldo,  for 
detecting  the  habits  and  practices  of  his 
absent  son.  In  framing  plans  to  *'  get  at 
truth,  though  it  lie  hid  within  the  centre ;" 
how,  "  with  the  bait  of  falsehood,  he  may 
take  the  carp  of  truth ;"  and  how,  ''of 
wisdom  and  of  reach,  with  windlasses  and 
with  assays  of  bias,"  he  may  "  by  indi- 
rections find  directions  out ;"  here  the  old 
politician  is  perfectly  at  home ;  his  mind 
seems  to  revel  in  the  mysteries  of  wire- 
pulling and  trap-setting;  and  schemes 
fly  together  in  his  head  and  troll  out  of 
his  mouth  as  if  they  could  not  help  it. 
In  Hamlet,  however,  he  finds  an  impracti- 
cable subject;  here  all  his  strategy  and 
sag^ity  are  eflfectually  nonplussed;  and 
the  trap  with  which  he  essays  to  catch  the 
truth  only  springs  on  himself.  The  mere 
torch  of  policy^  nature,  or  Hunlety  who  is 
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aa  indMdtment  of  iiatare»  blows  bim  oat» 
00  that  he  rays  out  nothing  but  darkness 
and  smoke  whenever  helittempts  to  throw 
light  on  the  prince.  The  sport  of  circam* 
stances,  it  was  only  by  a  chance  of  cir- 
cumstances that  Hamlet  came  to  know 
bioL  Once  the  honored  minister  of  his 
royal  father,  now  the  despised  tool  of  his 
fistfaer's  tourderer,  Hamlet  sees  in  him 
caky  a  mean  and  supple  time-«erver,  ready 
at  any  time  to  "  crook  the  pregnant  hmges 
of  the  knee  where  thrift  may  follow  fawn* 
lag ;"  and  the  ease  with  which  be  baffles, 
and  puzsles,  and  plagues  the  old  fox,  shows 
how  much  craftier  one  can  be,  who  scorns 
cnift,  than  one  who  courts  it. 

Habits  of  intrigue  having  extinguished 
in  Polonius  the  powers  ca  insight  and 
adi^tation  to  circumstances,  he  of  coipnse 
disMms  not  the  unfitness  of  his  usual  meth* 
ods  to  the  new  exigency;  while  at  the 
same  time  his  faith  in  the  craft  which  he 
has  hitherto  found  so  successful  betrays 
him  into  the  most  overweening  assurance. 
Hence,  also,  that  singular  but  meet  char* 
acteristic  specimen  of  unconscious  granny* 
ism,  namely,  his  pedantic,  unseasonable 
and  impertinent  trifling  and  dallying  with 
artful  forms  and  turns  of  thought  and 
speech,  amidst  the  most  serious  business, 
though  conceiving  and  swearing  the  while 
that  he  is  using  no  art  at  all;  where, 
mindless  of  the  occasion,  and  absorbed  in 
his  frivolous  fancies,  he  appears  not  un- 
like the  learned  dunce  in  Hudibras,  who 
« could  speak  no  sense  in  several  lan- 
guages ;'*  and  shows  what  a  tedious  old 
fool  ke  is,  the  moment  he  leaves  to  "  hunt 
the  train  of  policy,"  and  fojrsakes  the 
habitttal  routine  of  intrigue  and  manage- 
ment. Superannuated  politicians,  indeed, 
like  Polohius,  seldom  appear  wise  but  in 
proportion  aa  they  fall  back  upon  the  re- 
sources of  memory ;  for  out  of  these  re- 
Bourses,  the  ashes,  so  to  speak,  of  loi^ 
exdttct^  facuitiesy  they  may  seem  wise  after 
the  fountains  of  wisdom  are  dried  up  with- 
in tbem ;  as  a  man  who  ha$  loH  his  sight 
may  seem  to  distinguish  colors  perfectly 
so  long  as  he  does  not  undertake  to  speak 
of  the  colors  about  him.  On  the  whole, 
Polonius  is  a  fine  exemplification  of  the 
tmth,  that,  while  wisdom  grows  more 
bright  and  beautiful  as  it  waxes  older, 
aged  cunning  relapses  into  garrulous  do- 
tage ;  and  that  amid  the  decays  of  sensOi 


nothing  can  retein  tfie  soul  in  its  djgni^ 
but  a  faith  in  the  truth,  and  a  chila-Uke 
simplicity  oi  heart  which  reposes^  meekly 
and  genUy  upon  a  wisdom  above  its  ows. 

There  is  one  relation,  however,  in  whicb, 
from  whateoever  motives,  Polonius  wishes 
to  do  his  entire  duty.  He  sincerely  aima 
and  endeavors  to  be  a  good  father,  and 
evidently  has  the  welfare,  or  rather,  the 
interest  of  his  children  truly  at  heart. 
But  here,  as  elsewhere,  the  politician  ia 
visibly  uppermost^  perverting  hiis  endeav- 
ors and  thwarting  ids  aims ;  for  Ophelia 
seems  to  have  grown  up  what  she  is  rather 
in  spite  of  her  father's  iostruetions,  than 
in  consequence  of  them.  The  truth  is,  he 
has  practiced  the  arts  €d  ioftrigtie  ontil 
they  have  grown  into  second  nature ;  the 
craft  which  hp  adopted  as  his  servant,  baa 
become  his  master;  so  that  in  spite  of 
himself  the  wily  magiciaa  looks  out  upoa 
us  tiuough  the  face  of  the  father.  It  is 
thua  that  a  principle  ai  action,  when  onoe 
taken  home  to  the  bosom,  insinuates 
itself  throughout  the  charaotw,  shaping 
and  coloring  the  whole  life  into  ita  uke* 
ness.  The  mean  and  wicked  acts  which 
we  call  in  as  friends  and  auxiliaries  gene^ 
rally  remain  as  our  conquerors  and  lords  ; 
and  Satan,  invited  to  a  comer  of  the  mind» 
seldom  fails  to  usurp  the  whole. 

Of  all  Shakspeare's  heroines  tbe  im* 
pression  of  Ophelia  b  perhaps  the  most 
difficult  of  analysis,  partly  b^use  she  is 
so  iatensely  real,  and  partly  because  she 
is  so  undeveloped.  A  perfect  rose-bud 
of  womanhood,  just  ready  to  burst  into 
development  from  its  own  fullness,  we  feel 
its  riches  in  the  -promise,  but  cannot  dia* 
tingwsh  the  pecmiaritiee  that  aro  to  cluus 
aeterise  the  flower.  Nipt,  too,  on  the 
promise  of  the  blossom,  the  bud  perishea 
'*  beforo  its  buttons  be  disclosed,"  leavinor 
us  nothing  but  snules  for  its  beauty,  and 
tears  for  its  fate. 

Ophelia  is  brought  forward  but  little  in 


the  ]^y,  and  yet  the  whole  pliur 
pervaded  with  her  presence.  Her  very 
absence  reveals  her ;  her  very  silence  ut« 
ters  her ;  we  think  of  her  the  more  for  that 
we  miss  her  society.  We  see  her  and 
Hamlet  together  scaroely  anv,  yet  we  can 
hardly  separate  them  in  our  thou^hta.  Of 
their  sweet  hours  of  courtship,  when 
Ophelia  "  sucked  the  honey  of  his  music 
vows,"  we  hear  nothing  whatever ;  yet  we 
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Imow  ihem  all,  we  read  tbeir  whole  histoiy 
in  the  impreaaton  ihej  have  left  upon  her, 
mbdning  her  entire  being,  heart,  soul  and 
sense,  to  the  sweet  BOTereignty  of  love. 
Perhaps  the  reason  why  Ophelia,  thooffh 
seen  so  little  in  the  play,  affects  so  deeply 
and  constantly,  is,  that  those  about  her 
owe  their  best  development  to  her  influ- 
ence. Amid  the  conrt  circle,  she  is  like  a 
voice  of  mnsio  issuing  from  the  bosom  of 
Chaos.  Whatever  harmony  comes  from 
Pokmins  and  the  queen,  is  of  her  elicit- 
ing ;  aU  that  redeems  them  from  our  ha- 
tred or  scorn,  is  ci  her  inspiring.  Laertes 
is  interesting  to  us,  chiefly  for  the  interest 
he  takes  in  his  sister ;  he  had  little  hxM 
on  our  reeard,  but  for  the  fedings  she  has 
awakened  within  him.  Of  Hamlet's  soul, 
too»  she  is  the  sunrise  and  the  morning 
hymn,  bathing  in  brightness  the  birth  of  a 
day  so  awful  m  its  beauty  abd  so  pitiable 
in  its  woe.  The  soul  of  innodbnce  and 
gentleness,  wisdom  seems  to  radiate  from 
her  insensibly,  as  fragrance  is  exhaled  from 
flowers.  It  is  in  such  tbrms  that  Heaven 
most  frequently  visits  us. 

Ophelia's  situation  very  much  resembles 
that  of  Imogen ;  their  characters  are  in  per- 
fect contrast.  Both  appear  amidst  the  ear- 
ruptions  of  a  wicked  court:  Ophelia  escapes 
them  by  insensibility  to  their  presence ; 
Imogen,  by  firm,  steady  resistance.  The 
former  is  unassailable  in  her  innocence; 
the  latter  is  unconquerable  in  her  streng^th. 
Jgnorance  protects  Ophelia;  knowledge 
pn>teetB  Imogen.  The  conception  of  vice 
has  hardly  found  its  way  into  Ophelia's 
mind ;  in  Imog^  the  daily  perception  of 
vice  has  but  called  forth  Uie  power  to 
repel  it.  Ophelia  dreams  not  but  she  is 
surrounded  by  anffels ;  Imogen  knows  she 
is  surrounded  by  devils :  knowledge  of  her 
sitnalion  would  ruin  the  former ;  ignorance 
of  her  situation  would  ruin  the  latter. 
Ophelia's  utter  ignorance  oi  her  father's 
character  begets  perfect  confidence  in  him, 
and  therefore  requires  impfictt  obedience 
to  his  orders ;  Imogen's  pcnrfect  knowledge 
of  her  flEither's  character  begets  utter  du- 
tmat  of  him,  and  therefore  requires  im- 
yielding  resistance  to  his  orders.  In 
0|rfielia  again,  as  in  Desdemona,  the  com- 
parative want  of  inteHigence,  or  rather,  of 
intdlectuaiity,  is  never  felt  as  a  deficiency. 
8hf  fills  up  the  idea  of  excellence  just  as 
coBipletely  as  if  she  were  all  intellect.    In 


the  rounded  hanmny  of  her  character  we 
nuBS  not  the  absent  elements,  because 
there  is  no  vacancy  left  for  them  to  supply ; 
and  high  intellect  would  rather  strike  us 
as  a  superfluity  than  as  a  supplemoit ;  its 
voice  would  rather  drown  than  complete 
the  harmony  of  the  other  tones. 

Ophelia  is  exhibited  in  the  utmost  ripe- 
ness and  mellowness,  both  of  soul  and  of 
sense,  to  impressions  hom  without.  With 
her  susoeptiDilitaes  just  opening  to  exter- 
nal objects,  her  thoughts  are  so  completely 
engrossed  with  those  objects  as  to  leave 
no  room  for  self-contemplatiott.  This  ex- 
ceeding impressibility  is  die  source  at  once 
of  her  beauty  and  her  danger.  From  the 
lips  and  eyes  of  Hamlet  she  has  drunk  in 
assurances  of  his  love,  but  she  has  never 
heard  the  voice  of  her  own;  and  she 
knows  not  how  full  her  heart  is  of  Hamlet^ 
because  she  has  not  a  single  thought  or 
feeling  there  at  strife  with  him ;  the  current 
of  her  feelings  runs  so  deep  that  it  does 
not  admit  of  tumult  enough  to  make  her 
c<niscious  of  them.  In  the  words  of  Mrs. 
Jameson,  '*fihe  is  far  more  conscious  of 
being  loved  than  of  loving,  and  yet  loving 
in  the  depth  of  her  young  heart  fiar.  move 
than  she  is  loved."  For  it  is  a  singular 
fact,  that  though  Hamlet  gives  mamr 
disclosures,  and  Ophelia  g^ves  only  conceal- 
ments, many  have  doubted  the  reality  of 
lus  love,  while  no  one  has  ever  thought  of 
doubting  the  reality  of  hers.  . 

Critics  generally  have  construed  Ophe- 
lia's silence  respecting  her  own  passion 
into  a  wish  to  hkle  it  from  others ;  but  the 
truth  is,  she  seems  not  to  be  aware  of  it 
herself;  and  she  unconsciously  betrays  it 
in  the  modest  reluctance  with  which  she 
yields  up  the  secret  of  Hamlet's  addresses 
to  her.  The  extorted  confession  of  wfaait 
she  has  received  reveals  how  much  she 
has  ghren.  The  soft  movements  of  her 
bosom  are  made  the  ]dainer  by  the  dehcate 
lawn  of  silence  thrown  over  it.  To  the 
waniings  of  her  brother  and  the  oidecs  of 
her  father  she  promises  and  intends  implicit 
obedience,  ignorant  henelf  of  the  fearful 
truth,  and  yet  betraying  it  to  us  by  this 
very»  ignorance,  that  those  warnings  and 
orders  have  come  too  late.  Alasl  she 
knows  not  that  the  love  which  she  thus 
consents  to  shut  out  of  her  heart  has 
already  entwined  itself  inextricably  with 
the  innermost  thread  of  her  hfe.    Even 
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when  despair  is  wringing  and  crush- 
ing her  innocent  young  soiS  into  an  utter 
wreck,  she  seems  not  to  know  the  source 
of  her  affliction;  and  the  dreadful  truth 
comes  forth  onlj  when  her  sweet  mind, 
which,  stringed  and  tuned  in  heaven,  once 
breathed  such  enchanting  harmony,  lies 
broken  in  fragpnents  before  us,  and  the 
secrets  of  her  maiden  heart  are  hovering 
on  her  soul-deserted  tongue. 

One  of  the  bitterest  ingredients  in  poor 
Ophelia's  cup  of  sorrow,  is  the  belief  that 
by  her  repulse  of  Hamlet  she  has  scared 
away  the  music  of  his  mind  ;  and  when, 
forgetting  the  wounds  with  which  her 
own  pure  spirit  is  bleeding,  over  the  heart- 
rendmg  spectacle  of  that  "unmatched 
form  and  feature  of  blown  youth,  blasted 
with  ecstacy,"  she  meets  his  fatal  "  I  loved 
you  not,"  with  the  despairing  sigh,  "  I 
was  the  more  deceived,"  we  see  that  she 
feels  not  the  sundering  of  the  ties  that 
bind  her  sweetly-tempered  faculties  in 
harmony.  The  singing  of  this  innocent 
sWeet  bird  has  but  betrayed  her  to  the 
hunter's  aim ;  and  she  feels  not  the  fatal 
shot  because  it  strikes  to  the  very  source 
of  her  spirit's  life.    ' 

And  yet  we  blame  not  Hamlet,  for  he  is 
himself  but  a  victim  of  the  same  relentless, 
inexorable  power  which  is  spreading  its 
ravages  through  him  over  another  me  as 
pure  and  heavenly  as  his  own.  Standing 
on  the  verge  of  an  abyss  which  he  sees  is 
yawning  to  ingulf  himself,  his  very  effort 
to  frighten  her  back  from  it,  only  hurries 
her  in  before  him.  To  snatch  a  jewel  from 
Mrs.  Jameson's  casket,  "  he  knows  he  can 
neither  marry  her  nor  reveal  to  her  the 
terrific  influences  which  have  changed  the 
whole  current  of  hia  life  and  purposes ;  and 
in  his  agony  he  overacts  the  painful  part 
with  wmch  he  has  tasked  himself;  like  the 
judge  of  Athens  who,  engrossed  with 
graver  matters,  flung  from  him  the  little 
bird,  which  had  sought  refuge  in  his  bosom 
with  such  violence  that  he  unwittingly 
kiUed  it." 

Ophelia's  insanity  absolutely  exhausts 
the  fountains  of  human  pity.  The  break- 
ing of  her  virgin  heart  lets  loose  the  se- 
crets which  have  hitherto  enriched  it,  and 
their  escape  reveals  the  utter  ndn  of  their 
own  sweet  dwelling-place.  It  is  one  of 
those  pictures  surcharged  with  unuttered 
and  unutterable  woe,  over  which  the  mind 


can  only  brood  in  silent  sympathy  and 
awe ;  which  Heaven  alone  has  a  heart  ade- 
quately to  pity,  and  a  hand  eflEectually  to 
heal.  Its  pathos  were  too  much  for  our 
hearts  to  bear,  but  for  the  sweet  incense 
that  rises  from  her  crushed  spirit,  as  "she 
turns  thought  and  affliction,  passion,  hell 
itself,  to  lavor  and  to  prettmess."  The 
victim  of  crimes  in  which  she  has  no  share 
but  as  a  sufferer,  we  hail  with  joy  the 
event  which  snatches  her  from  the  rack 
of  this  world ;  and,  in  our  speechless  pity 
for  such  helpless  innocence,  we  seek  the 
sure  consolations  of  hope  in  the  arms  of 
religious  faith.  In  the  death  of  this  gentle 
creature  there  is  a  divine  depth  of  sorrow 
which  strikes  expression  dumb.  In  their 
solemn  playfulness,-  the  songs  with  which 
she  chants,  as  it  were,  her^  own  burial 
service,  are  like  smiles  gushing  from  the 
very  heart  of  woe.  Over  this  picture  so 
awful  in  its  beauty,  we  can  but  repeat  the 
sighs  of  its  most  gifted  commentator: 
**  Ophelia !  poor  Ophelia  1  O,  far  too  soft, 
too  good,  too  fair,  to  be  cast  among  the 
briars  of  this  working-day  world,  and  &U 
and  bleed  upon  the  thorns  of  life.  What 
shall  be  said  of  her !  for  eloquence  is  mute 
before  her.  So  exquisitely  delicate  is  her 
character,  it  seems  as  if  a  touch  would 
profane  it ;  so  sanctified  in  our  thoughts  by 
the  last  and  worst  of  human  woes,  that 
we  dare  not  consider  it  too  deeply.  Her 
love,  which  she  never  once  confesses,  is 
like  a  secret  which  we  have  stolen  from 
her,  and  which  ought  to  die  upon  our 
hearts,  as  it  dies  on  her  own.  Hersorrow 
asks  not  words  but  tears ;  and  from  the 
^ectacle  of  her  insanity  we  feel  inclined  to 
turn  away,  and  veil  our  eyes  in  reverential 
pity,  and  too  painful  sympathy." 

The  queen  s.  affection  for  this  lovely 
beiaff  is  one  of  those  unexpected  strokes 
of  character  so  frequent  in  Shakspeare, 
which  surprise  us  into  reflection  by  their 
very  naturalness.  Mrs.  Jameson  compares 
it  to  the  nightingale  of  Sophocles  singing 
in  the  groves  of  the  Furies.  That  Oph^ 
Ita  should  disclose  a  vein  of  goodness  in 
the  wicked  queen,  was  necessary,  periiaps, 
to  keep  us  both  from  underrating  the  in- 
fluence of  the  one,  and  from  overrating  the 
wickedness  of  the  «ther.  The  love,  too. 
which  she  thus  awakens  in  one  so  depraved 
goes  to  prevent  the  pity  which  her  con- 
dition moves  from  lessening  the  respeot 
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which  her  eharaetw  desenres.  It  t^  us 
that  Ophelia's  helplessneBS  oprings  from 
ianoeenee,  not  from  weakness,  and  thus 
serrea.  at  once  to  heighten  our  impression 
ia  fiftYor  of  her,  and  to  soften  our  impres- 
sion against  the  queen.  .  Besides,  the  good 
which  Ophelia  thus  does  affords  some  com- 
pensation to  our  minds  for  the  evil  which 
she  suffers,  and  tfends  to  deepen  and  pro- 
long our  pity  by  oallii^  in  other  feeUogs 
to  its  relief  and  support. 

Almost  any  other  author  would  have 
de{Hcted  Gertrude  without  a  smgle  allevia- 
ting trait  in  her  character.  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher  would  probably  have  made  her 
simply  frightful  or  loathsome,  capable  of 
exciting  no  feelinj?  but  disg^ust  or  abhor- 
r&ice  ;  if,  indeed,  in  her  monstrous  de- 
pravity, she  had  not  rather  failed  to  excite 
any  feeling  whatsoever.  From  their  anxiety 
to  produce  effect  in  such  delineations,  most 
auuiors  would  strike  so  hard  and  so  often 
as  to  stun  the  feelings  they  wished  to 
arouse.  Shakspeare,  with  far  more  effect 
as  well  as  far  more  truth,  exhibits  her  vrith 
that  mixture  of  good  and  bad  which  nei- 
ther disarms  censure  nor  precludes  pity. 
Herself  dragged  alonff  in  the  terrible  tram 
of  consequences  which  her  own  guUt  had  a 
hand  in  starting,  she  is  hurried  away  into 
the  same  dreacOful  abyss  along  with  those 
whom  she  loves  and  against  whom  she  has 
aimied.  In  her  tenderness  towards  Ham- 
let and  Ophelia,  we  recognize  the  virtues 
of  the  mother  without  palBatin^in  the  least 
the  guilt  of  the  wife ;  while  the  crime  in 
which  she  is  an  accomplice  almost  disap- 
pears in  the  crimes  of  which  she  is  the  vic- 
tim. Corrupted  by  the  seductions  which 
swam  about  her  station,  her  criminal  pas- 
sions blind  her  to  the  designs  of  her  wicked 
Init  wily  associate ;  and  she  stops  not  to 
consider  the  nature  of  her  conduct,  until 
its  fearful  results  come  in  to  stab  her  af- 
fections and  murder  her  peace. 

To  speak  of  this  play  as  a  whole,  is  a 
task  wluch  we  dare  not  attempt.  Nearly 
ail  the  events  of  the  play  seem  the  wodc 
of  an  inscrutable  Providence,  or  rather 
they  are  the  work  of  an  inscrutable  Provi- 
dence, and  9eem  the  work  of  an  inex<»able 
destiny.  The  plan  of  the  drama  seems  to 
be,  to  represent  persons  acting  without  any 
jplaa :  in  the  woi^s  of  Goethe,  **  the  hero 
IS  without  any  plan,  but  the  play  itself  is 
faU  of  pht^'*    The  characten,  accordingly, 


are,  for  the  most  part,  but  the  victims  of 
what  is  done  and  the  authors  of  what  is  said. 
The  play  forms  a  complete  class  by  itself ; 
it  is  emphatically  a  tragedy  of  thought ; 
and  of  all  Shakspeare's,  thu  undoubtedly 
combines  the  gpreatest  strength  and  widest 
diversity  of  faculties.  Sweeping  round  the 
whole  curcle  of  human  thought  and  pasaon, 
its  alternations  of  amazement  and  terror ; 
of  lust,  and  ambition,  and  remorse;  of  hope, 
and  love,  and  friendship,  and  anguish,  and 
madness,  and  despair ;  of  wit,  and  humor, 
and  pathos,  and  poetry,  and  phUosophy ; 
now,  congealing  the  blood  with  horror; 
now,  meltinff  uie  heart  with  pity ;  now, 
launchmg  the  mind  into  eternity;  now, 
shaking  the  soul  to  its  centre  "With 
thoughts  too  deep  for  mortal  reach ;  now, 
startling  conscience  from  her  lonely  seat 
with  supernatural  visitings ; — ^it  unfolds  a 
world  of  truth,  and  beauty,  and  sublimity, 
which  our  thoughts  may  indeed  aspire  to 
traverse,  but  wmch  our  tongues  must  de- 
spair to  utter. 

Of  its  manifold  excellencies  a  few  of  the 
less  obvious  only  need  be  mentioned.  For 
picturesque  effect  the  platform  scenes 
have  nowhere  been  surpassed.  The  chills 
of  a  northern  winter  midnight  seem  creep- 
ing over  us  as  the  heart-si^  sentinels  pass 
before  us,  and,  steeped  in  moonlight  and 
in  drowsiness,  exchai^  their  meeting  and 
parting  salutations.  The  train  of  thoughts 
and  sentiments,  which  arises  in  their  minds, 
is  just  such  as  the  anticipation  of  preter- 
natural visions  would  be  likely  to  insjHre. 
As  the  bitter  cold  stupefies  their  senses, 
an  indescribable  feeling  of  dread  and  awe 
steab  over  them,  preparing  the  mind  to  re- 
alize its  own  superstitious  imaginings.  The 
feeling  one  has  in  reading  these  scenes  is 
not  unlike  that  of  a  child  passing  a  grave- 
yard by  moonlight.  Out  of  the  dim  and' 
drowsy  moonbeiftms  apprehension  creates 
its  own  confirmations  ;  our  fancies  imbody 
themselves  in  the  facts  around  us;  our 
fears  give  shape  to  outward  objects,  while 
those  objects  give  outwardness  to  our  fears. 
The  heterogeneous  elements  which  are 
brought  together  in  the  giaveyard  scene, 
with  its  strange  mixture  of  songs,  and  wit- 
ticisms, and  dead  men's  bones,  and  its 
still  stranger  transitions  of  the  grave,  the 
sprightly,  the  meditative,  ^e  sdemn,  the 
playful,  and  the  grotesque,  make  it  one  of 
the   most   won£iful   yet  most  natural 
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Menes  tfa&  poet  has  gmn  us.  Of  mrioiis 
odiier  scenes  the  exceUencies  are  too  obvi- 
ous to  need  remark.  The  overpowering 
intensity  of  interest  ib  the  miniature  scene, 
with  its  Niagara  of  thoughts,  and  images, 
and  emotions,  can  have  escaped  no  mind 
that  has  not  escaped  it 
.  The  catastrophe  of  this  play  is  a  fright- 
ful abjTBS  of  moral  confusion  over  which 
the  mind  shudders  with  horror  and  awe. 
As  we  gaze  into  its  dark  chaotic  bosom, 
where  the  guilty  and  the  guiltless  have 
been  relentlessly  swept  away  and  over- 
whelmed in  indistinguishable  ruin,  as  if  by 
some  furious  tornado  of  destiny,  our 
thoughts,  a£fnghted  at  the  awful  confu- 
sion before  us,  fly  for  refuge  to  the  heaven 
above  us.    Most  truly  hath  a  wise  man 


said,  m  view  -of  Itts  teirible  catastrophe, 
''  It  is  the  tendency  of  crime  to  spread  its 
evils  over  innocence,  as  it  is  of  virtue  to 
spread  its  blessings  over  many  who  de- 
serve them  not;  while,  frequently,  the 
author  of  the  one  or  of  the  other  is  not 
punished  or  rewarded  here  at  all."  But 
there  is  a  heaven  above ;  and  Uiough 

^  In  the  corrupted  cniients  of  this  world, 
OiTeDce's  gilded  hand  may  shove  by  justice ; 
And  oft  'tis  seen,  the  wicked  prize  itself 
Buys  out  the  law ;  yet  'tis  not  so  above : 
There  is  no  shuffling,  there  the  action  lies 
In  its  true  nature ;  and  we  ourselves  com- 

pellM, 
Even  to  the  teeth  and  forehead  of  our  faullB, 
To  give  in  evidence." 


UHLAND. 


FoBBMOST  among  the  living  bards  of 
Germany,  stands  the  name  of  Ludwig 
Uhland  ;  and  if  popularity  be  the  test  of 
poetic  excellence,  and  the  pledge  of  lasting 
distmction — "that  life  to  come  in  every 
poet's  creed," — ^the  evergreen  chaplet  of 
laurel  has  seldom  ^icircled  a  wortluer 
brow.  Throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  Qermany,  and  especially  among  the 
youth  of  that  country,  the  songs  of  XJhland 
are  familiar  as  household  words ;  scattered 
through  the  land,  ''  like  flowV  seeds  by  the 
far  wmds  strown,"  they  call  forth,  when- 
ever they  fall  on  a  kindly  and  genial  soil, 
sentiments  of  a  noble  and  generous  nature ; 
a  love  of  the  home  circle,  and  that  wider 
chcle  of  the  Fatherland,  a  lively  apprecia- 
tion of  the  beauties  and  harmonies  of  na- 
ture, and  a  warm  sympathy  with  all  that 
is  great  or  venerable  in  the  ruined  monu- 
ments of  the  past.  Itiias  been  objected 
by  that  utilitarian  school  of  critics,  who 
estimate  the  merits  of  a  work  of  art  as 
thiBy  would  the  efficiency  of  a  steam  en- 
gine, by  its  value  as  a  means  of  increasing 
oor  pecuniary  wealth,  <Hr  ministering  to 
our  physical  wants,  that  the  poems  of 
Uhland  are  the  puny  o&pring  ot  a  sickly 
aentimentaliflin,  or  the  idle  lancies  of  a 


"mind  diseased;"  that  he  fails  or  neg* 
lects  to  express  the  advancing  spirit  of 
the  agre ;  that  he  lingers  too  long  among 
the  mouldering  relics  of  feudal  gnwdeur, 
and  too  carefully  avoids  all  contact  with 
"  tower'd  cities  and  the  busy  haunts  of 
men,"  preferrine;  to  loiter  among  the  forest 
paths  and  hold  converse  with  the  elfin 
bands  who  people  the  ffreenwood  shades, 
till  he  seems  spell-bound  by  their  mysteri; 
ous  influences ;  that  his  poetry  is  utterly 
deficient  in  strength  and  vigor,  and  is, 
after  all,  but  "  such  stuff  as  dreams  are 
made  of."  These  bagmen  of  literature, 
with  the  mercenary  quere  ever  on  their 
lipa, 

^  What's  the  worth  of  avyOdng 
But  just  00  much  as  it  will  bring  ?" 

would  try  the  fine,  ethereal  conceptions  of 
ffenius  by  the  standard  of  the  pouAd  avour- 
dupois,  and  test  the  creations  of  the  poet's 
fancy  by  their  influence  on  the  rate  of  ex- 
change. They  believe  only  in  the  tangible 
and  the  actual,  and  in  the  pride  of  their 
ignorant  self-sufficiency,  deem  that  nothing 
exists  save  what  is  appreciable  by  the 
senses.    Their  philosophy  recognkes,  nei- 
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Ifafir  in  bettveii  nor  in  earth,  tmk  an  ele^ 
wuBot  as  the  spiritoaL  They  rear  no  altars 
to  any  unknown  divinity.  Cut  bonoj  in 
the  most  secular  sense  of  the  phrase,  is 
tibsir  test  of  the  beaatifal.  They  would, 
withoiat  compunction,  convert  the  Parthe- 
B<Hi  into  a  Fourierite  quadrangle,  and  put 
«p  the  field  of  Marathon  at  auction,  in 
lots  to  suit  purchasers. 

It  is  not  in  a  literary  point  of  view 
alone,  that  the  name  of  Uhland  deserves 
honorable  mention :  his  services  in  the 
cause  of  freedom  have  been  neither  few 
nor  unimportant,  and  the  universal  admi- 
ration in  which  he  is  held  throughout 
Gknnany,  is  a  tribute  of  praise  to  the 
▼irtoes  of  the  citizen,  as  well  as  to  the 
genius  of  the  poet.  A  patriot  in  the  war 
€si  1813,  he  hais  proved  himself,  since  the 
overthrow  of  the  common  enemy  of  the 
Qerman  Confederation,  a  vigilant  guardian 
ci  the  popular  liberties  from  the  encroach- 
ments of  domestic  tyranny.  In  the  year 
1815,  a  period  of  great  political  excite- 
ment in  Wurtemburg,  lus  songs  were 
echoed  from  every  tongue  ;  and  from  the 
time  of  his  election  as  a  member  of  the 
Diet  of^hat  principality,  in  1809,  until  his 
resignation,  which  occuired.  a  few  years 
affo,  in  consequence  of  the  liberal  com- 
plexion of  his  political  viewsj  and  the 
boldness  vrith  wnich  he  expressed  them, 
he  was  the  constant  and  unwavering  ad- 
vocate of  those  great  and  important  con- 
stitutional rights  which  despotism  is  always 
most  eager  to  suppress.  In  this  respect 
he  manifests  a  vast  moral  superiority  over 
the  great  oracle  of  G(Minan  literature,  the 
"  many-sided  ''  Goethe,  whose  facility  of 
disposition  led  him  to  regard  with  com- 
parative indifference  the  dangers  that 
threatened  his  country  both  from  hostile 
armies  without,  and  arbitrary  rulers  with- 
in its  borders,  provided  only  that  his  indi- 
vidual quiet  remained  undisturbed  and  his 
literary  pursuits  uninterrupted.  He  viewed 
everyUiing  from  an  artistical  point  of  view ; 
even  the  most  momentous  interests,  pres- 
ent and  future,  of  humanity,  seem  to  have 
been  regarded  by  him  merely  as  subjects 
of  philosophical  speculation.  Indeed, 
hb  character  and  principles  were  none 
of  the  strictest,  nor  was  his  temperament 
capable  of  enduring  those  restraints  to 
which  men  of  sterner  mould  easily  sub- 
mit.   He  was,  lar  more   than  is  eom- 


patiUe  with  the  chaiaeter  of  a  truly  greai 
man,  the  creature  of  circumstanoes~*» 

"  A  ]9pe  for  fortune's  finger 
To  play  what  stops  she  please ;" 

and  it  is  well  for  his  reputation  that  hia 
life  flowed  on  in  a  smoow  and  even  cur- 
rent, exposed  to  few  of  those  dangers  and 
trials  that  call  forth  the  exercise  of  the 
loftiest  and  most  self-denying  virtues* 

Uhland  has  withdrawn  entirely  from 
public  life,  and  now  enjoys  a  competency 
which  renders  him  independent  of  the 
smiles  and  frowns  of  princes.  His  resi- 
dence is  thus  described  by  Howitt,  in  his 
"  Rural  and  Domestic  Life  in  Germany  :" 

**  He  lives  in  a  honse  on  the  hill-side  over- 
looking the  Necker  bridee,  as  yon  go  out 
toward  Ulm;  above  lie  his  pleasure  ^rden 
and  vineyard,  and  here  he  has  a  full  view  of 
the  distant  Swabian  Alps,  shutting  in  with 
their  varied  ontllnes  one  of  the  most  rich, 
beautifal  and  animated  landscapes  in  that 
pleasant  Swabian  land." 

Professor  Wolff,  of  the  University  of 
Jena,  in  a  paper  on  German  Literature 
contributed  to  the  London  Athenaeum  for 
1835,  says,  in  reference  to  Uhland : 

"  I  could  write  throogh  whole  pages  and  yet 
not  praise  Lim  thoroughly  to  my  own  satisfac- 
tion, for  his  patriotism,  his  love  of  mankind,  his 
noble  natare,  and  all  the  beantifiil  qualities 
of  his  character.  Never  was  a  man  so  uni- 
versally loved  and  revered  in  Germany,  and  I 
never  read  or  beard  his  name  mentioned,  with- 
out demonstrations  of  respect,  and  declarations 
of  sincerest  affection.'* 

Uhland  is  considered  by  the  critics  of 
Germany,  as  belonging  to  the  Romantic 
School  of  poetry,  which  numbers  among 
its  followers  the  Schlegels,  Heck,  Novalis, 
Gleim,  Chamisse,  and  a  host  of  otheiis  of 
less  distinction.  The  characteristics  of 
this  class,  which  dates  its  origin  from^the 
German  War  of  liberaticm  m  1813,"are 
described  by  Dr.  Wolff  as  a  true  percep- 
tion of  the  nature  of  romantic  poetry,  and 
its  relation  to  that  of  the  classical  school, 
a  more  thorough  recognition  of  the  intel- 
lect and  the  poetry  of  the  German  middle 
a^e,  a  more  profound  understanding  of 
Shakspeare's  greatness,  and  of  the  rich 
treasures  of  Spanish  and  Italian  poetry, 
for  a  true  and  noble  estimation  of  the 
treasures  of  which  Gfamany  was  indebted 
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to  Lessing  and  Goethe,  and  for  an  mure- 
lenting  warfare  against  characterleasness 
in  literature,  wherever  it  appeared. 

The  woiiu  of  Uhland  consist  of  a  col- 
lection of  poems  published  in  1815,  which 
are  the  most  popular  and  well  known  pro- 
ductions of  his  pen,  and  two  dramas  which 
appeared  in  1818  and  1.810,  in  which  his 
powers  are  displayed  to  less  advantage. 
Me  has  also  wntten  a  commentary  on  the 
works  of  Walter  Von  Dervogelweide,  one 
of  the  ancient  Minnesingers ;  an  "  Essay 
on  the  Scandinayian  Myth  of  Thor,"  and 
**  Researches  concerning  Poetical  Tradi- 
tions." For  the  last  twenty-five  years, 
his  poetical  energies  seem  to  have  been 
allowed  to  slumber,  either  according  to 
Goethe's  prediction,  because  the  politician 
has  swallowed  up  the  poet,  or  because  his 
civic  and  professional  duties  have  occupied 
his  time  to  the  exclusion  of  more  congenial 
pursuits.  Without  entering  into  a  critical 
analysis  of  the  character  of  his  writings,  . 
we  shall  give  translations  of  a  few  of  his  [ 


poems,  seleoted  chiefly  firom  his  ballads 
and  romances,  in  ord^  that  our  readers 
may  form  some  estimate  of  his  poetical 
powers.  Should  a  feeling  of  disappoint- 
ment be  experi^ced  in  reading  them,  we 
beg  that  some  allowance  may  be  made  for 
the  difference  between  American  or  Eng- 
lish and  German  taste,  as  well  as  for  the 
obvious  disadvantage  presented  by  the 
appearance  of  an  author  under  a  foreign 
garb.  Other  specimens  n^y  be  found  in 
**  Longfellow's  Poets  and  Poetry  of  Eu- 
rope, in  "  Gostick's  Survey  of  German 
Poetry,"  and  in  the  "  Foreign  Quarterly 
Review"  for  1837.  The  "Democratic 
Review"  for  1846,  also  contains  "some 
translations  from  the  Sonss  and  Ballads  of 
Uhland,"  by  W.  A.  Butier,  prefaced  by 
some  introductory  verses  of  considerable 
merit. 

The  following  ballad,  which  is  among 
the  best  of  the  collection,  has  lately  fur- 
nished the  subject  of  a  b^utiful  painting 
from  the  pencil  of  Munchen. 


THE   MINSTREL'S   CURSE. 


In  olden  times,  erect  and  proud,  a  lofty  castle  stood, 
It  shone  afar,  across  the  land,  to  Ocean's  dark  blue  flood, 
And  in  the  fragrant  garden  ronnd — a  belt  of  bloom  outspread — 
Clear  sparkling  fountains  far  aloft  their  rainbow  splendors  shed. 

Therein  a  haughty  monarch  dwelt,  in  lands  and  conquests  great, 
And  on  his  regal  throne  be  sat  in  dark  and  gloomy  state  ; 
His  every  thought  was  horror  still— each  glance  with  vengeance  shone ; 
A  curse  was  in  his  ev'ry  word — ^he  wrote  with  blood  alone. 

Once  at  the  castle  bounds  appeir'd  a  noble  minstrel  pair, 
The  one  with  golden  ringlets  bright,  the  other  with  gray  hair ; 
The  elder,  with  his  treasur'd  lyre,  a  well  trimmed  palfrey  rode, 
And  nimbly  by  the  old  man's  side  his  youthful  partner  strode. 

The  old  man  to  tlie  vounger  spake :  **  My  son,  thou  must  prepare  ! 
Recall  to  mind  our  deepest  lays— attune  thy  fullest  air. 
Together  summon  all  tny  powers ;  firet  love,  then  sorrow's  smart 
Behooves  us  try  to-day  to  touch  the  Monarch's  stony  heart." 

Within  the  lofty  pillar'd  hall,  the  minstrels  twain  are  seen, 

And  seated  on  the  throne  appear  the  monarch  and  his  queen — 

He,  wrapt  in  dread  magni6cence,  like  the  red  northern  light. 

His  queen  with  glance  as  mild  and  sweet,  as  beam  of  full  moon  bright. 

The  hoary  minstrel  struck  the  strings — he  played  so  wondrous  well, 
l^t  on  the  ear  more  richly  still  each  note  appear'd  to  swell ; 
In  tones  of  heavenly  clearness  streamed  the  jonth's  sweet  voioe  along, 
like  mournful  strains  from  parted  souls,  amid  the  old  man's  song. 
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They  sing  of  spring-tide  and  of  love— the  age  ere  wo  began— 
Of  freedom,  faith,  of  holiness — ^tbe  dignity  of  man  ; 
All  lovely  things  they  celebrate,  that lieave  the  human  breast, 
They  chant  of  all  high  themea  that  rouse  the  human  heart  from  rest. 

The  troop  of  couitiers  gather  round,  their  scorn  forgotten  now — 
Before  the  throne  of  God  above  the  king's  brave  warriors  bow ; 
The  queen,  entranced  in  ecstacy,  with  strange  sweet  grief  oppressed, 
Throws  to  the  tuneful  singers  down  the  rose-bud  from  her  breast. 

•*  My  people  he  has  led  away,  will  be  corrupt  my  wife  ?" 
The  furious  monarch  cries  aloud,  his  frame  with  frenzy  rife ; 
Swift  at  the  younger  minstrel's  breast  his  gleaming  sword  he  flings, 
And  thence,  instead  of  golden  songs,  a  blood-red  torrent  springs. 

As  if  a  storm  had  scattered  them,  the  hearers  fled  away. 

All  faint  within  his  master's  arms,  the  youthfal  singer  lay  ; 

He  wraps  him  in  his  mantle  broad,  he  seats  him  on  the  horse, 

Erect  and  firm  he  binds  him  there,  and  with  him  takes  his  course.  « 

But  now  before  the  lofty  gates  the  hoary  minstrel  stands, 
His  own  dear  harp,  the  b^t  of  harps,  he  seizes  in  hia  hands ; 
He  strikes  it  '^nst  a  column  stone — 'tis  now  a  broken  shell ; 
Thro'  castle-hall  and  garden  tiien,  ius  dreadful  accents  sw^ : 

**  Wo,  wo  to  you,  ye  lofty  halls,  no  swaet  and  soothing  tone  ' 
Of  lyre  or  song,  within  your  walls,  shall  ever  more  be  iuiown. 
No !  sighs  and  groans  alone  be  yours,  and  slavery's  cringing  pace, 
Till  'ncath  the  stem  avenger's  tread,  dark  ruins  fill  your  place. 

**  Wo  to  you  all,  ye  gardens  sweet,  in  the  May 'month's  pleasant  light-— 
This  dead  youth's  pallid  countenance  I  here  expose  to  si^ht ; 
For  this  your  beauty  shall  decay — your  every  spring  be  dry, 
And  ye  yourselves,  in  future  days,  despoiled  and  desert  lie. 

"  Wo  to  thee,  ruthless  murderer !  of  minstrehty  the  pest ; 
In  vain  be  all  thy  deeds  of  arms  for  glory's  blood-stain'd  Great ; 
Thy  name  shall  be  forgotten  quite,  in  endless  darkness  veiled, 
And  like  a  sick  man's  dying  gasp,  in  empty  space  exhaled.'* 

The  old  man's  voice  has  died  away,  but  Heav'n  has  heard  his  cry  : 
The  walls  become  a  ruined  heap,  the  halls  dismantled  lie ;  ^ 

One  only  column  still  remains,  to  tell  of  former  might, 
Aud  that,  already  tottering,  may  fall  perchance  by  night. 

Around,  where  onoe  the  garden  smiled,  is,  now  a  desert  land. 
No  tree  casts  there  its  gmtefal  shade,  no  fountain  threads  the  sand. 
No  history  tella  the  monarch's  name,  nor  line  of  loftv  verso — 
Depaited  and  forgotten  all !  such  is  the  Minstrel's  Curse. 


and  comparing'  the  pictures  which  hope 
and  fancy  then  portrayed,  with  the  haish 
realities  into  which  experience  has  since 
transn^uted  them.  As  the  contrast  of  the 
present  with  the  past  generally  suggests 
reflections  of  a  somewhat  moumful  char- 
acter, inasmuch  as  the  advancing  footsteps 
of  time  are  constantly  crashing  some  flower 
that  bloomed  in  our  pathway,  whose  trail 
••  the  palpable  and  the  familiar  life  we  fondly  deemed  of  perennial  dvorsL-^ 

With  golden  exhalations  of  the  dawn,"        tion,  the  heart  of  the  poet  whose  sympa* 

TOL.   I«    NO.   II.    KBW  8B11U8.  10 


"  The  Ferry "  is  a  little  poem  which 
gives  a  very  fisor  impression  of  some  of  the 
most  marked  peculiarities  of  Uhland's 
manner.  He  delights  in  sunamoning  from 
"  the  dim  mystenons  past "  the  scenes, 
tbe  thoughts  and  feelings  of  that  happier 
time,  when  the  vivid  imagination  of  youth 
had  power  to  etothe 
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thies  and  feelbgs  lie  garnered  up  amonc 
the  records  of  departed  years,  of  which 
his  song  is  hut  the  echo,  must  often  be 
touched  with  a  sentiment  of  sadness  at  the 
retrospect. 

THE  PERRY. 

Many  a  year  is  oast  and  o*er, 
Since  I  cross'd  this  stream  before ; 
Gleams  yon  tower  in  evening's  glow, 
Sounds,  as  erst,  the  river's  £>w. 

Then  oar  jpassengers  were  three — 
Two,  m  V  friends,  and  dear  to  me ; 
One  witn  grave,  paternal  air. 
One  in  youthful  promise  fair. 

•  One  a  life  of  qniet  pass'd, 
And  in  qaiet  breath'd  his  last; 
But  the  youth,  in  foremost  rank, 
In  the  storm  of  battle  sank. 

So,  when  o'er  those  happy  days, 
Distant  far,  I  dare  to  gaze. 
Still  I  mourn  companions  dear, 
Reft  away,  'mid  lue's  career. 

That  which  ev'ry  friendship  binds, 
Is,  the  sympathy  of  minds ; 
Spirit-hours  the  past  appear. 
Spirit  forms  are  with  me  here. 

Take,  then,  boatman,  thrice  thy  fee- 
Willingly  I  nve  it  thee : 
Two  vmom  Uiou  hast  ferried  o'er, 
Earthly  bodies  wear  no  more. 

'<  The  Bade  by  Night "  exhibits  the  same 
peculiarity. 

I  ride  thro'  the  darksome  land  a&r, 
Uncheer'd  by  moonbeam  or  twinlling  star. 

Cold  tempests  aronnd  me  lowering ; 
Often  before  have  I  pass'd  this  way. 
When  the  golden  sunshine  smiling  lay 

Among  roses  freshly  flow'ring. 

I  ride  to  the  gloomy  garden  ground, 

I  bear  the  bli^ts  throoff b  the  branciies  sound. 

And  the  withered  leaves  descending; 
'Twas  here  I  wander'd  in  snmmers  flown. 
When  love  bad  made  all  the  scene  bis  own, 

The  steps  of  my  fair  one  tending. 

Bxtingniehed  now  is  the  sun's  glad  ray, 
The  roses  have  witberM  and  died  away. 

And  the  ||[rave  my  belov'd  is  holding ; 
My  darksome  journey  I  now  pursne. 
In  the  windy  stonn,  with  no  star  in  view, 

My  mantle  around  me  folding. 


"  The  Shepherd  "  is  a  lay  of  the  middle 
aires,  short  and  simple— its  moral  the 
Stto^of  aU  thing-'e-thly- posing 
away. 

'Twas  near  a  kingljr  caaUe  wall, 
A  fair  young  swain  pass'd  by  ; 

A  maiden  from  the  window  locuc'd^* 
He  caught  her  longing  eye. 

**  Oh !  mip:ht  I  venture  down  with  thee," 

With  kindly  voice  she  said ; 
^  How  white  do  yonder  lambkins  seem, 

Th»  blossoms  here,  how  red." 

The  youth,  in  answer,  thus  replied  : 
^  Oh !  would'st  thou  come  with  me  T 

Fair  glow  those  rosy  cheeks  of  thine, 
Those  arms— «an  whiter  be  ?" 

And  now  each  mom,  in  silent  grief, 

He  came,  and  looked  above. 
Till  from  the  casement,  far  aloft, 

Appear'd  his  gentle  love. 

This  friendly  |rreeting  then  he  sent : 
"•  Hail !  maid  of  royal  line." 


A  gentle  answer  echoed 
**  Thanks,  gentle  shepherd  mine< 


>i 


pass'd,  the  spring  appear') 
rn  bloomed  nch  ana  fair; 


The  winter 

The  fk)w* 
The  castle  bounds  be  soaght  again. 

But  she  no  more  was  there. 


d. 


In  sorrowing  tones,  he  cried  aloud, 

'*  Hail !  maid  of  royal  line." 
A  spirit  voice  beneath  replied, 

^  Adieu !  thou  shepherd  mine." 

"The  Wreath "^is  a  charming  litUe 
fairy  story,  told  inih  exquisite  delicacy 
and  simplicity.  Though  the  "sterner 
stuff "  of  manhood  may  pass  it  by  as  an 
idle  fable,  destitute  of  sense  or  signifi- 
cance, it  will,  in  all  probability,  be  rewd- 
ed  with  favor  by  the  fairer  portion  of  our 
readers,  whose  quick  peroeption  will  soon 
enable  them  to  unveil  its  meaning,  though 
expressed  in  allegorical  language. 

THE  ¥^R£ATH. 

A  maiden  on  a  sunny  glade. 
Was  gath'ring  flow'rs  of  varied  hue ; 

There  came  from  out  the  greenwood  shade 
A  lady  fair  to  view. 


She  join'd  the  maid,  in  friendly  guiee, 
And  twined  a  wieathlet  in  her  hair : 

"  Tho'  barren  now,  flow'rs  hence  will 
X)h!  wear  it  ever  there." 
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And  u  tbe  maiden  grew  in  years, 
And  walked  by  moonlight  sheen, 

Indulging  soft  and  tender  tears, 
To  bad  the  wreath  was  seen. 

And  when  at  length  her  own  tme  knight 

Folded  her  to  ms  breast. 
The  JOTOos  flow'rs  awoke  to  light, 

As  thro'  the  buds  they  prest 

Soon  in  the  mother's  arms  was  seen 

A  child  in  sportive  play ; 
Then  golden  fmits,  'mid  foliage  green. 

Burst  forth  in  open  day. 

But  when,  alas !  her  love  was  laid 

In  funeral  dust  and  night, 
Her  wild,  disorder'd  loclu  display'd 

A  leaf  mth  autumn's  blight. 

She  foHow'd  soon ;  the  wreath  still  graced 

Her  brow  of  pallid  hue. 
And  now,  strange  sight !  together  phieed 

Grew  fruits  and  bfoesoms  too. 

"  Harald  *'  is  a  legend  of  the  days  of 
Oberon  and  ^il^^^'^j  when  the  "small 
people/'  for  mirth  or  mischief,  used  to 
play  tricks  on  benighted  travellers,  and 
bind  with  invisible  retters,  strong  as  the 
chain  of  destiny,  all  obnozions  trespassers 
on  their  greenwood  domams. 

HARALD. 

With  martial  train  did  Harald  ride, 

A  hero  bold  and  good ; 
Around  his  march  me  moonbeams  shone. 

Within  the  wild  greenwood. 

Oh !  many  a  gorgeous  banner  there 

Flings  to  the  breese  its  fold, 
And  many  a  battle  song  is  heard, 

That  echoes  thro'  the  wold. 

What  lurks  and  rustles  in  each  bush  ? 

Moves  upon  ev*ry  spray  ? 
Drops  from  the  clouds  above,  and  dives 

Where  foaming  streamlets  play  ? 

What  throws  the  blossoms  here  and  there  7 
What  sings  ?  glad  notes  indeed  ! 

What  dances  thro'  the  armM  ranks. 
Or  mounts  the  warlike  steed  7 

Whence  come  these  kisses,  soft  and  sweet  7 

ITiese  arms  so  gently  prest  7 
What  from  the  scabbaitl  steals  the  sword, 

And  leaves  nor  peace  nor  rest  ? 

It  is  a  sprightly  band  of  favs ; 

No  aims  their  spells  withstand — 
Already  ev'r^  warrior  there 

Is  in  the  fairy  land. 


The  chief  alone  remains  behind — 

Harald,  the  bold  true  knight ; 
From  top  to  toe  his  form  appears 

In  polished  steel  bedigfat 

His  warrion  all  have  disappeared — 

Around  lie  shield  and  spear, 
And  thro'  the  wild  wood  riderless 

The  chargera  swift  career. 

In  heavy  sadness  thereupon 

Did  haughty  Hsrakl  nde ; 
He  rode  alone  by  moonshine  bright, 

All  thro'  the  forest  wide. 

He  hears  a  purling  'mid  the  rocks. 

Dismounts  with  hasty  fling. 
Unclasps  his  helmet  from  his  head. 

And  quafis  the  coding  spring. 

Scares  has  the  chieftsin  qoenchM  his  thirst, 

His  strength  of  limb  is  gone, 
Perforce  he  seeks  the  rocky  couch. 

There  sleeps  and  slambera  on. 

He's  slumbered  on  the  self-same  stone, 

Thro'  ages  past  away ; 
Upon  his  breast  his  head  is  sunk. 

His  beard  and  locks  are  gray. 

When  lig^tninffs  flash,  and  thunders  roll, 

And  howls  the  forest  broad, 
'Tis  said  the  aged  chief  is  known 

In  dreams  to  gresp  his  sword. 

The  "  Dream  "  is  decidedly  Uhlandish. 

THE  DREAM. 

Join'd  hand  in  hand,  a  loving  pair 

A  garden  wander'd  round ; 
They  sat  like  spectres,  pale  with  <^are,< 

within  that  flowery  ground. 

Each  kissed  the  other's  pallid  face, 

Sweet  mutual  kisses  sped ; 
Thev  stood  entwined  in  close  embrace  | 

Ttien  grief  and  languor  fled. 

Two  little  bells  rang  sharp  and  clear— > 

Swift  did  the  vision  fliee ; 
She  lay  within  the  cloister  drear, 

A  far-oflr  exile  he. 

The  ''  Monk  and  the  Shepherd  **  has  a 
certain  picturesqtieness  about  it,  which 
brings  the  scene  depicted  as  vividly  before 
the  eye  as  if  it  had  been  portrayed  by  the 
sister  art. 
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THE  MONK  AND  THE  SHEPHERD. 

MOHK. 

**  Why  Btand'st  thou  thus,  in  Bilent  grief  7 

Oh !  Bhepherd,  tell  to  me ; 
Beats  there  e'en  here,  a  wounded  heart, 

That  draws  me  nnto  thee  ?" 

8HBF1IEBD. 

^  And  dost  thou  ask  ?  oh !  look  below 

On  mv  belovM  vale; 
The  wide  expanse  is  flowerless  all, 

The  woodland  sere  and  pale.' 


>f 


MOHK. 

*<  Yet  sorrow  not — what  is  thy  grief  7 
What,  but  a  mournful  dream  7 

The  fields  ere  Ion?  will  bloom  again, 
The  trees  with  Uoesoras  beam. 

^  Then  plant  the  cross,  to  which  I  kneel,. 

Within  the  verdant  mve ; 
It  boasts  nor  fruit  nor  flow'r,  but  bears 

The  sign  of  deathless  love." 

The  "  Robber  "  seems  like  a  sketch  of 
one  of  the  bold  outlaws  of  Sherwood  For- 
est. The  portrait  would  be  no  disgrace  to 
Robin  Ho<m1  himself. 

*Twas  on  a  pleasant  day  in  spring, 
A  robber  left  the  greenwood  shade, 

When  lo!  along  the  rugged  path. 
Came  tripping  by  a  gentle  maid. 

<<  If  'stead  of  these  wild  flowers  of  May," 
Thus  spoke  the  forest's  dauntless  son, 

**  Thy  basket  bore  the  wealth  of  kings, 
Thou  shonld'st  in  safety  journey  on." 

The  beauteous  pilgrim's  parting  form 
He  followed  lon^  with  eager  eye : 

Thro*  meadows  fair,  she  wandor'd  on, 
And  sought  the  quiet  hamlet  nigh. 

Soon  *mid  the  garden's  lavish  blooms, 
Concealed,  her  lovely  figure  stood ; 

Then  tamed  the  robber  back  and  sought 
A  shelter  in  the  dark  pine  wood. 


The  "  Landlady's  Daughter  **  is  one  of 
the  most  popular  of  German  songs,  and  is 
said  to  be  a  great  favorite  amon^  the  stu- 
dents of  the  Tarious  universities.  We 
hare  eiUier  read  somewhere,  or  the  idea  is 
our  own,  that  a  political  meaning  is  couched 
in  these  yerses,  the  dead  daughter  repre- 
senting the  spirit  of  German  freedom,  and 
the  exclamations  uttered  by  the  three  stu- 
dents respectively,  the  sentiments  with 
which  its  loss  is  regarded  by  different 
minds. 

Once  over  tlie  Rhine  three  students  strayed, 
At  our  landlady's  door  a  halt  they  made. 

**  Oh  !  landladv,  hast  thou  good  beer  and  wine, 
And  where  is  that  fair  little  daughter  of  thine  7" 

*'  My  wine  and  beer  are  fresh  and  dear ; 
My  danghter  lies  stietch'd  on  her  cold  death- 
Wer." 

As  into  the  chamber  thev  took  their  way. 
In  a  sable  coflBji  the  maiden  lay. 

Tlien  qaickly  putting  the  death-veil  by. 
The  first  look'd  on  with  a  mournful  eye : 

**  Oh !  would  thou  weit  living,  fair  muden/* 

said  he ; 
'^Foreverhenceforth,  my  beloved  thou  should'st 

be." 

The  second  the  veil  o'er  the  features  cast. 
And  tum'd  away,  while  his  tears  feU  fast : 

^  Alas !  that  thou  li'et  on  thy  cold  daatb-hier — 
Thou  whom  I've  loved  for  so  many  a  year." 

The  third  quickly  lifted  again  the  veil. 
And  press'd  a  kiss  cm  that  mouth  so  pale: 

**  I  love  thee  to-day,  as  through  all  the  past-*- 
I  will  love  thee  hereafter  whifo  time  shall  last." 

Here  is  a  ballad  of  the  d|iys  of  the 
Northmen,  contuning  more  strength  and 
nerve  than  is  commonly  found  in  Uhland's 
poems. 


THE  BLIND  KING. 

Why  stands,  on  yonder  hilly  shore,  that  band  of  Northmen  bold  7 
Whv  thither  goes,  with  hoary  locks,  that  monarch  blind  and  old  7 
He  leans  upon  his  staff,  and  cries,  In  agony  profound. 
Till  o'er  the  intervening  strait  the  island  shores  resound : 

**  Give,  robber,  back,  my  child  to  me,  from  out  thy  dungeon  cleft  ; 
Nought  save  her  lyre  and  sonor  so  sweet  to  soothe  mine  age  was  left. 
Thou'st  torn  her  from  the  veroant  shore,  while  there  the  (Since  she  led ; 
This  bringeth  lasting  shame  on  thee,  and  bows  my  aged  head." 
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Forth  from  his  eaveniy  fierce  mod  tall,  the  rohber  stood  reveal'd, 
fle  BVfuna  hia  cpant  sword  aloft,  and  struck  upon  his  shield : 
**  Why,  then,  of  all  thy  guards  around,  did  none  the  foe  deter  7 
Of  all  the  warriors  in  thy  train,  will  no  one  fight  for  her  }*' 

Yet  not  a  warrior  leaves  tlie  ranks,  nor  maketh  one  reply ; 
The  siffhtlesa  monarch  turns  around :  "  Then  all  alone  am  1 7^' 
The  fatner's  hand  his  youthful  son  now  grasp'd  with  fervent  zeal : 
*'  Oh !  let  me  fight  the  foe !  there's  strong  in  this  young  arm,  I  feel/' 

'*  Oh !  son,  the  foe  is  giant  stroftg,  and  none  his  might  withstand. 
Yet  thine  I  feel  is  valor's  stamp,  while  here  I  Ajasp  thy  hand ; 
Then  with  thee  take,  in  song  renown'd,  my  old  and  trusty  glaive. 
And  should'st  thou  fall,  my  aged  limbs  shall  find  an  ocean  grave.** 

The  deep  abyss  sends  o'er  the  sea  a  roaring,  sarghig  sonnd. 
The  blind  old  monarch  listening  stands,  and  all  is  sail  around ; 
But  hark !  from  yonder  side  there  comes  the  clash  of  spear  and  shield, 
And  echo  loud  the  battle  ciy  and  tumult  of  the  fidd. 

Full  soon  the  old  king  blithely  cries,  **  Oh !  what  can  now  be  seen  ? 
My  own  good  swoid  1  I  heard  its  clang,  I  know  that  sound  so  keen.'* 
**  The  robber  chief  lies  overthiown — his  meed  of  blood  is  won ; 
Then  hail  to  thee,  of  heroes  chief,  thou  monarch's  valiant  son.** 

Asain  'tis  stlent  all;  the  monarch  stands  with  listening  ear : 

^  A^gshing  sound,  as  if  of  oars,  across  the  waves  I  hear." 

^  Returning  now  they're  bringing  back  thy  son  with  spear  and  shield^ 

With  gleaming  locks  of  golden  hair,  thy  daughter  dear  Gunild.** 

A  welcome  from  the  lofty  rock  the  hoary  monarch  gave: 
"  Mj  age  will  now  pass  gladly  on,  and  honored  be  mj  grave ; 
Beside  me  thou,  my  son,  shaft  place  my  sword  that  rings  so  clear, 
And  thou,  Gunild,  my  diige  shalt  sing,  oh !  ransomed  maiden  dear." 


**  Lines  to  a  Nameless  One  '*  are  some- 
wliat  sentimental,  and  decidedly  German 
in  spirit ;  but  pure  m  feeling  and  pleasing 
in  expression. 

Upon  a  moQntain*s  summit. 

Oh  !  mi^t  I  stand  w^  thee, 
Where  vales  and  erested  foresti 

We  far  beneath  might  see. 
Op  ev'ry  side  I'd  show  thee 

Where  vernal  glories  shine. 
And  say,  •*  Were  I  the  owner. 

One  half  at  least  were  thine." 

My  heart's  unfathom'd  secret. 

Oh !  conld'st  thou  search  and  see. 
Where  all  the  songs  are  sleeping, 

That  God  e'er  gave  to  me. 
Whene'er  I  strove  for  goodness, 

My  struggles  thou  would'st  know. 
Which,  ne^er  to  thee  recounted. 

To  thee  their  being  owe. 

The  dead  poet,  thowh  his  earthly  voice 
is  hushed  forever,  "  stul  speaketh.  The 
immoTiality  of  genius  is  his  lot — ^he  be- 
longs to  that  glorious  company  of 


^  dead  but  sceptred  soverei^s 
Who  still  rule  our  spirits  from  their  urns  j" 

and  while  his  songs  preserve  the 'records 
of  the  past,  which  else  had  perished  from 
mortal  memory,  they  afiTora  the  surest 
pledge  of  his  own  exemption  from  oblivion. 

THE  MINSTRBL'8  RETURN. 

There  on  his  bier  the  poet  lies. 
His  pallid  lips  are  songless  now, 

A  wreath  of  Dhaphne's  golden  hair 
Adorns  that  once  inventive  brow. 

They  place  around,  in  (air,*white  scrolls, 
itis  minstrel  lays,  the  last  he  sang. 

And  in  his  arms  ul  stlent  lies 
The  haip  that  late  so  clearly  rang. 

Tho'  sunk  in  death's  oblivious  sleep, 
Round  ev'ry  ear  still  floats  his  lay. 

And  bitter  grief  it  wakens  still. 
For  him,  the  lordly,  past  away. 

When  months  and  years  had  roU'd  their 
course. 

Around  his  tomb  the  cypress  grew. 
And  they  who  sadly  mourn'd  his  fate. 

Slept  m  tho  grave's  deep  slumber  toe. 
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Yet,  as  with  qnickenM  strength  and  power, 
Returns  the  year's  delighnol  prime, 

So  now,  with  youth  and  grace  rene^^'d, 
The  minstrel  roams  in  his  new  time. 

He  mingles  with  earth's  living  crowds, 
His  form  no  funeral  trace  aisplays ; 

The  olden  age,  that  deem'd  him  dead, 
Itself  lives  only  in  his  lays. 

"  Walter  the  True  Knight "  is  a  ballad 
of  the  middle  ages,  jportraying  man's 
fidelity  and  woman's  mconstancy,  con- 
trary to  the  usual  burthen  of  such  ditties, 
and  showing  \hat  all  damsels  were  not,  in 
those  days,  auite  so  devoted  as  the  "  nut 
brown  medd  '  in  the  old  English  song, 
who  refused  to  abandon  her  lover,  even 
when  he  informed  her 

^  That  he  must  to  the  greenwood  goe, 
Alone,  a  bimnyBhed  man." 

The  valiant  Walter  rode  along, 

Our  Lady's  church  beside ; 
A  maiden  on  the  threshold  Imelt, 

By  sorrows  deeply  tried : 
'*  Oh !  halt,  my  Walter  true,  for  me ; 
Hast  thou  forgotten — can  it  be — 

That  voice  of  old  so  welcome  7" 

^  Whom  see  I  here  ?  the  faithless  maid, 

By  me  belov'd  of  yore  ? 
Sut  where  are  now  thy  robes  of  silk. 

Of  gold  and  gems  tby  store  Y* 
"  Alas !  that  I  my  true  one  left  i 
.  For  Paradise  from  me  is  reft— 

With  thee  again  I  find  it" 

With  pitving  hand  he  raised  the  maid, 

Upon  bis  courser  sprung, 
And  fa/tt  around  his  stalwart  form 

Witii  frail,  white  anns  she  clung. 
<<0h!  Walter  true,  this  heart,  alas ! 
Is  beating  now  'gainst  cold  diill^brass. 

And  not  upon  thy  bosom." 

To  Walter's  castle  on  they  rode. 

There  all  was  still  and  lone ; 
The  visor  from  his  face  she  took^ 


His  blooming  looks  had  fiown. 
**  These  sunken  eyes,  these  cheeks  so  white. 
Become  thee  well,  thou  faithful  knight — 

I  love  thee  more  than  ever.^ 

The  eentle  maid  the  armor  loosed. 
Which  ho,  the  wronged  one,  wore. 

^  What  see  1  here  7  a  sable  garb  7 
What  loved  one  is  no  more  7" 

'*  For  one  beloved  my  sorrows  flow, 

Whom  I  on  earth  no  more  shall  know. 
Nor  ever  in  the  future." 

She  sank  beside  his  feet,  and  there 
With  outstretched  arms  she  lay : 

**  On  me,  poor,  hapless  penitent. 
Some  pity  take,  I  pray ; 

Oh  !  raise  me  up,  and  make  me  blest. 

And  let  me  on  tny  faithful  breast 
From  all  my  grief  recover." 

^  Forbear,  forbear,  thou  wretched  child. 

For  vain  is  thv  request ; 
These  arms  are  bound,  as  if  in  chains. 

And  torpid  is  this  breast 
Be  sad,  as  I  am  sad,  for  aye ! 
Love  from  this  heart  hath  fled  away, 

And  never  more  retumeth." 

Thus  have  we  culled,  here  and  there,  a 
few  scattered  flowers  from  the  wilderness 
of  sweets  in  which  we  have  lately  been 
wandering ;  but,  like  all  exotics,  when 
transplanted  from  the  parent  soil,  they 
have  lost  in  the  process  much  of  their 
native  freshness  and  vigor.  And  ey^i  if 
all  their  "original  brightness"  has  not 
yet  departed,  the  faint  trace  of  its  exist* 
ence  tnat  may  still  remain,  affords  but 
Uttle  indication  of  their  beauty  when  flour- 
ishing in  a  more  genial  clime.  They  re- 
semme  the  plant  which,  in  the  masque  of 
"Comus,"  the  shepherd  gave  to  the 
attendant  spirit : 

<*The  leaf  was  darkish  and  had  prickles  on  it, 
'  But  in  another  country,  as  he  said. 
Bore  a  bright,  golden  flow'r,  but  not  in  this  soil." 

W.  B. 
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A   PLEA   FOR   PHILOSOPHY. 


Sons  will  haye  it,  that  all  philosophy  is 
▼ain ;  and  that  the  time  bestowed  upon  it, 
in  our  colleges  and  elsewhere,  is  onlj 
wasted,  or  worse  than  wasted,  in  the  pur- 
snii  of  a  phantom  that  can  never  be 
reached,  whfle  it  leads  ns  awaj  contbu- 
ally  from  the  proper  use  of  life.  What 
men  need  in  this  world,  we  are  told,  is  not 

r  aviation,  but  an  active  apprehension  of 
living  realities  with  which  they  are  im- 
mediately snrronnded,  and  the  proper 
practical  nse  of  these  for  the  ends  of  thein 
own  existence.  The  world  is  a  fact, 
broadly  and  palpably  spread  out  before 
o«r  senses ;  and  our  life  is  a  fact,  which 
we  are  required  to  turn  to  right  account, 
by  making  the  best  of  it  for  ourselves  and 
others,  in  the  circumstances  in  which  we 
may  happen  to  be  placed.  Why,  then, 
shcmld  we  occupy  ourselves  with  things 
that  fie  wholly  beyond  the  sphere  of  our 
actiud  existence,  and  that  can  only  serve 
to  disqualify  us  for  understanding  and 
uaiur  ^e  world  as  it  is  ?  The  sense  of  the 
woikL  is  sufficiently  clear  of  itself  for  such 
as  aie  disposed  to  take  things  just  as  they 
are,  without  troubling  their  heads  about 
wbi^  they  are  pleased  to  call  its  inward 
spixitoal  constitution  and  design.  We 
have  had  ample  experiment  besides  of  the 
vamty  of  philosophy,  in  the  past  history 
of  its  own  achievements.  The  world  has 
been  philoeophising  smee  the  days  of  Py- 
thagoras at  leasts  and  from  a  still  earfier 
date,  and  yet  to  what  has  it  come  in  the 
end?  Has  its  philosophy  made  it  any 
wiser  or  better  ?  Has  it  accomplished  any 
solid  gain  whatever  for  the  human  race  ? 
Is  the  world  improved  in  any  respect  by 
the  long  exploded  systems  of  Greece,  by 
the  profound  lucubrations  of  the  school- 
men in  the  middle  ages,  or  by  the  vast  up- 
heavinffs  of  thought  which  have  had  place 
sinee  ttie  days  of  Immanuel  Kant,  in  the 
modem  metaphyncs  of  Germany  f  Is  it 
not,  in  fiact,  a  history  of  contradictions  and 
eonfiuions,  from  beginning  to  end— -one 


system  continually  surmountiiu;  another, 
only  to  be  as  certainly  overwheuned  after 
the  same  fashion,  in  its  turn  ?  It  will  be 
time  enough  to  challenge  our  respect  for 
philosophy,  when  pliilosophy  shall  have 
come  to  some  proper  understanding,  in  the 
first  place,  of  her  own  mind  and  meaning. 
When  she  shall  have  become  once  mistr^ 
of  herself— a  house  no  longer  divided  against 
itself,  the  very  cavern  of  iEoIus  where  all 
pent-up  minds  are  struggling  perpetually 
in  fierce  conflict — ^it  will  be  time  enoitth  to 
think  of  proclaiming  her  mistress  <^the 
world.  Till  then,  let  her  be  remanded  to 
her  proper  dweDing  place  in  the  clouds, 
the  land  of  far-off  shadows  and  dreams. 
The  world  has  too  much  serious  business 
on  hand,  to  be  interrupted  by  her  preten- 
sions, and  may  reasonably  sav,  in  tne  lan- 
guage of  Nehemiah  to  Sanballat  and  Ge- 
shem  the  AralMan  of  old :  "  I  am  doing  a 
great  work,  so  that  I  cannot  come  down  ; 
why  should  the  work  cease,  whilst  I  leave 
it  and  come  down  to  you  ?" 

All  this  is  very  comfortable  doctrine,  of 
course,  for  those  who  have  no  disposition 
and  not  much^  power,  possibly,  to  think 
for  themselves,  while  they  have  just  as 
little  wish  or  will  to  be  bound  by  the 
thinking  of  others.  Agrarianism,  indeed, 
we  may  call  it,  of  the  most  truly  demo- 
cratic order ;  for  is  it  not  somethW  more 
to  level  thus  the  aristocracy  of  mind,  than 
it  is  to  bring  down  simply  the  aristocracy 
of  birth  or  fortune  ?  Is  it  not  a  species  of 
self-exaltation,  particularly  soothing  to  the 
sense  we  commonly  have  of  our  own  im** 
portance,  to  be  able  in  this  way  to  com^ 
pare  ourselves  so  favorably  with  what  has 
generally  been  counted  the  highest  order 
of  the  world's  intellect,  and  the  true  nobil' 
ity  of  its  life  ?  The  man  who  can  say  of 
all  philosophy.  It  is  mere  wind,  must  needs 
feel  himself  in  this  respect  somewhat  su- 
perior  to  the  great  mmds  which,  in  differ* 
ent  ages,  have  counted  it  worthy  of  their 
attention  and  study.    It  is  much,  surely, 
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for  any  one  to  have  the  thought  clearly 
present  in  his  own  consciousness :  "  Py- 
thagoras was  a  fool,  Plato  was  a  fool,  Ar- 
istotle was  a  fool ;  all  the  old  Greek  phi- 
losophers were  fools ;  the  seraphic,  irre- 
fragable doctors  of  the  school  divinity, 
Thomas  Aquinas,  Bonaventura,  Duns  Sco- 
tus,  the  whole  of  them  together,  were 
fools ;  and  the  same  character  belongs 
most  eminently  to  the  modem  German 
thinkers,  Kant,  Fichte,  Schelling,  Hegel, 
and  all  who  think  it  worth  while  to  waste 
any  time  upon  their  speculations :  but  / 
am  wise;  for  I  have  sense  enough  to 
know  that  all  philosophy  is  nonsense,  and 
that  the  less  the  world  is  troubled  with  it 
the  better.  Mjf  life  is  more  rational,  and 
likely  to  be  of  far  more  account  at  last, 
than  theirs."  This,  we  say,  is  comforta- 
ble ;  and  it  is  not  much  wonder,  perhaps, 
that  philosophy  should  be  in  bad  credit 
with  so  many  persons,  when  so  fair  a  pre- 
mium in  this  way  is  made  to  rest  on  un- 
thinking ignorance  and  sloth. 

And  then,  the  case  becomes  still  worse, 
of  course,  when  the  prejudice  of  rehgion 
comes  in,  as  it  is  always  ready  to  do,  in 
favor  of  the  same  conclusion.  It  is  bad 
enough,  we  are  told,  that  philosophy  should 
pretend  to  interfere  with  the  actual  world, 
m  its  common  life,  abstracUnc;  men's 
minds  from  its  practical  realities,  and 
amusing  them  with  its  own  theoretic 
dreams;  but  when  the  evil  is  made  to 
i^each  over,  in  the  same  form,  to  the  sphere 
of  religion  and  faith,  it  is  Something  still 
more  difficult  to  be  endured.  And  is  there 
not  in  fact  an  original,  necessary  opposi- 
tion between  revektion  and  philosophy  ? 
Is  not  faith  the  simple  contrary  of  specu- 
lation ?  Is  it  not  written,  '*  Let  no  man 
«j90t/  you  through  philosophy;"  plainly 
impl^in^  that  we  should  have  nothing  to 
do  with  it,  in  the  business  of  Christiamty  ? 
And  is  not  the  history  of  the  c&urch  from 
the  beginning  full  of  instruction  and  warn- 
ing, in  the  same  direction  ?  Have  not  all 
corruptions  and  heresies  sprung  from  phi- 
losophy, undertaking  to  rule  and  set  aside 
the  simple  doctrine  of  God's  word  ?  Wit- 
ness the  flood  of  Gnostic  speculations  in 
the  second  century ;  the  subsequent  errors 
of  Ori^en  and  his  school ;  the  scholastic 
subtleties  of  the  Aristotelian  theology,  at 
a  still  later  period ;  and  above  all,  tlie  ra- 
tionalistic, panthebtic  systems,  to  which  the 


modem  German  philosophy  has  ffiven 
birth.  Philosophy  and  infidelity  are  found 
to  have,  in  all  ages,  a  close  inward  affinity 
for  each  other.  The  first  may  be  con- 
sidered the  elder  sister,  if  not  m  fact  the 
proper  natural  mother  of  the  second. 
That  state  of  the  church  accordingly  is  to 
be  accounted  the  most  prosperous,  in 
which  religion  is  as  little  as  possible  the 
subject  of  speculation ;  and  the  man  who 
meddles  least  with  the  contents  of  his 
faith,  in  the  way  of  inward  thought  and 
reflection,  is  likely  to  show  himself  the 
best  Christian,  and  make  his  way  most  sue- 
cessfuUy  to  heaven. 

But  now,  in  opposition  to  all  such  pop- 
'ular  cant, — ^that  can  hardly  be  said  for  to« 
most  part  to  understand  its  own  meamng,-^ 
it  is  at  once  an  ample  reply  to  say,  that 
philosophy  belongs  to  the  very  constitur 
lion^f  our  life,  and  cannot  be  expelled 
from  it  therefore  without  the  greatest  vio- 
lence and  wrong.    For  what  is  it  at  last, 
more  or  less  than  the  endeavor  to  know 
ourselves  and  the  world,  and  the  form  an 
which,  at  any  given  time,  this  knowledge 
reflects    itself     in    our     consciousness? 
And  can  it  be  a  question  at  all,  whether  it 
be  proper  and  right  for  us  to  seek  the 
knowledge  of  ourselves  in  this  way  ?    It 
lies  in  the  idea  of  humanity  itself,  that  it 
should  comprehend  within  itself  such  a 
mode  of  existence,,  just  as  it  necessarily 
includes  also  the  life  of  art  or  the  law  of 
social,  or  pohtical  organization.    The  ques- 
tion whether  philosophy  is  to  be  tolerated 
and  approved,  is  precisely  like  the  ques« 
tion  whether  we  should  approve  and  tole- 
rate government  or  art.    These  are  all 
so  many  several  spheres  only  of  our  hu- 
man existence  itself,  which  are  necessary 
to  make  it  true  and  complete,  and  whieh 
cannot  be  sundered  from  it,  without  ovw- 
throwing,  at  the  same  time,  its  essential 
constitution.     It  is  not  by  any  arbitrary 
option  or  will  of  ours,  that  they  come  to 
have  t)ie  right  of.  being  comprehended  in 
the  organic  structure  of  the  world ;  their 
right  is  as  old  as  the  world  itself,  and  must 
stand  as  long  as  man  and  nature  shall  be 
found  to  enoure.     If  any  number  of  men^ 
for  instance,  in  vast  world-convention  as- 
sembled, should  pretend  to  sit  in  judgment 
on  the  right  and  title  of  the  fine  arts,  mu- 
sic, sculpture,  poetry  and  the  rest,  to  re- 
tain their  place  in  the  world,  and  at  hat 
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preeaed  in  fonn  to  legialate  Aem  out  of  it/ 
as  useless,  Oaiitastic,  and  injurious  to  reli- 
gion; to  what  would  such  legislation 
amount  in  the  end,  more  than  to  expose 
the  impotence  and  folly  of  the  congress 
frcmi  which  it  might  spring?  The  fine 
arts  might  say  to  such  a  convention: 
'*  What  have  we  to  do  with  tkett  Tain, 
wretched  apparition  of  an  hour !  Is  the 
nature  of  man  to  he  thus  made  or  unmade, 
at  thy  puny  pleasure  ?  Our  authority  is 
l»tMiaer,  and  deeper,  and  far  more  ancient 
than  thme."  And  can  it  be  any  more 
reasonable,  I  would  ask,  to  think  of  legis- 
lating philosophy  out  of  the  world  or  out 
of  the  church,  in  any  similar  way  ?  Phi- 
losophy is  no  subject  for  human  arbitra- 
ment and  legislation,  in  such  magisterial 
fonn.  The  question  of  its  being  tolerated 
and  allowed,  is  not  just  like  the  question 
whether  we  shall  have,  or  not,  a  tariff  or 
a  national  bank.  It  asks  no  permission  of 
ours,  to  exercise  its  appointed  functions  in 
the  vast  world-process  of  man's  history ; 
it  has  exercised  them  through  all  ages 
thus  far,  and  it  will  continue  to  exercise 
them,  no  doubt,  to  the  end  of  time,  in  yirtue 
of  its  own  indefeasible  right  to  be  compre- 
hended in  this  process,  as  an  original  ne- 
cessary part  of  its  constitution. 

Philosophy  is  the  form,  simply,  in  which 
all  Science  is  required  at  last  to  become 
complete.  It  is  not,  as  sometimes  sup- 
posed, one  among  tiie  sciences  only,  m 
the  way  in  which  this  may  be  said  of  ge- 
ography for  instance,  or  chemistry,  or 
wwthematics ;  it  is  emphatically  the  sci- 
ence of  science  itself — ^the  form  in  which 
science  comes  to  master  Um  own  nature, 
in  the  way  of  conscious  self-apprehension 
and  self-possession.  It  belongs  to  the 
very  concepti<m  of  knowledge,  that  how- 
ever distributed  into  manifold  departments 
and  spheres,  it  should  nevertheless  be  at 
the  last  the  power  of  a  single  universal 
life.  All  science  is  organic,  and  falls  back 
finally  upon  the  unity  of  self-consciousness 
as  its  centre  and  ground.  This  is,  hoi^- 
ever,  only  to  say  that  it  comes  to  ite  true 
general  end  in  the  form  of  philosophy, 
which  IB  for  this  very  reason  the  mistress 
and  mother  of  all  sound  knowledge  in 
every  other  view.  What  can  be  more 
irrational,  then,  and  absurd,  than  to  cry  out 
against  philosophy  as  something  unpro- 
filafaJe  and  vain  ?    It  were  just  as  leason- 


aUe  surely  to  cry  out  against  science  in  any 
of  its  subordinate  deputments ;  as  some,, 
indeed,  most  consistent  in  their  fanaticism, 
have  at  times  pretended  to  do,  in  blmd 
homage  to  a  life  of  sense,  cm:  in  the  service, 
possiUy,  of  a  blind  religion.  All  science 
has  its  chaotic  disorders  and  revolutions, 
its  sources  of  danger  and  its  fiabilities  to 
corruption  and  abuse.  But  what  thent 
Must  we  cease  to  think  and  inquire,  in 
order  that  we  may  become  truly  wise? 
Shall  we  extinguish  the  torch  of  kno^-' 
edge,  that  we  may  have  power  in  the 
dark  to  fancy  ourselves  secure  from  harm  ? 
To  do  so  were  only  to  commit  violent 
wrong  upon  our  human  nature  itself. 
Man  was  made  for  science;  he  needs  it, 
not  as  a  means  simply  to  something  else, 
but  as  a  constituent,  we  may  say,  in  the* 
substance  of  his  own  being.  But  his  rda- 
tion  to  science,  in  this  view,  is  his  relation* 
at  the  same  time  to  philosophy ;  for,  as 
we  have  jui^  seen,  science  can  have  no- 
reality,  except  as  it  includes  in  itself  a 
reference  at  least  to  philosophy,  as  that 
in  which  alone  it  can  become  complete. 
Man  then  is  formed  for  philosophy,  as 
truly  as  he  is  formed  for  science ;  and  if  we 
did  but  consider  it  properly,  we  should 
see  and  feel  that  to  undervalue  and  de- 
spise the  first,  is  as  little  rational  as  it  is 
to  undervalue  and  despise  the  second. 
Philosophy  is  not  a  factitious  interest, 
artificially  and  arbitrarily  associated  with 
our  life,  which  we  may  retain  or  put  away 
from  us  altoffether  at  our  own  pleasure ; 
it  is  the  perfection  of  our  intelligence  it* 
self,  the  necessary  summit  of  self-conscious- 
ness, towards  wluch  all  the  lines  of  knowl* 
edge  struggle  from  the  start,  and  in  which 
onl^  they  are  made  to  reach  at  last  thenr 
ultimate  and  full  sense. 

What  has  now  been  said,  does  not  imply 
of  course  that  all  men  are  called  to  be  phi- 
losophers, and  to  exercise  the  functions  of 
philosophy  on  their  own  account.  When 
we  say  of  art,  that  it  forms  an  original 
constituent  sphere  of  our  ffeneral  human 
life,  we  do  not  mean  certamly  that  every 
individual  is  required  to  be  a  painter,  <Nr 
musician,  or  poet,  or  all  of  these  together,  in 
order  that  he  may  fulfil  his  proper  desdny 
in  the  world.  Ntm  omrna  pa$$mnu$  om$ie$  ; 
the  life  of  the  woHd  is  something  far  mate 
comprehensive  and  profound  than  the  life 
of  any  one  man,  or  any  ten  thousand  men 
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inelvded  in  hs  courae.  HumonHy  lias  its 
measure  in  the  whole,  and  not  in  the  sep- 
arate parts  of  which  the  whole  is  com- 
posed. The  perfection  of  the  individiial 
does  not  consist  in  his  heii^  all  that  the 
genial  idea  of  hnman  life  requires,  but  in 
this,  that  he  shall  tmly  fill  his  own  place 
in  an  organism,  which  is  complete  for  the 
purposes  that  belong  to  it  as  a  whole. 
In  this  sense  we  say,  that  art  is  a  necessary 
constituent  of  humanity,  though  few  com- 
paratiTely  may  be  fitted  as  organs  to  exer- 
cise the  nincttons  for  which  it  calls :  these 
functions  belong  to  the  organic  constitu- 
tion of  our  life,  as  a  whole,  and  for  the  use 
of  the  whole ;  and  where  they  are  not  ac- 
knowledged or  fulfilled,  the  life  itself  must 
be  regarded  as,  to  the  same  ext^it,  mutila- 
ted and  shorn  of  its  true  sense.  So  in  the 
case  before  us.  Science  and  philosophy 
are  not  necessary  for  all  men,  indiyidually 
and  separately  taken ;  but  they  are  neces- 
sary at  all  times  to  Man  as  an  organic 
whole.  The  great  fact  of  humanity,  the 
process  of  the  world's  life,  cannot  go  for- 
ward at  all  without  their  presence.  It  may 
be  enough  for  the  mass  of  men  perhaps  to 
be  borne  alonff  by  the  spirit  of  the  age  to 
which  they  bSong,  without  any  clear  in- 
sight into  its  constitution  and  course ;  but 
this  is  not  enough  for  the  age  itself. 
Through  organs  proper  for  the  purpose,  it 
ought  to  come  if  possible  to  a  clear  under- 
stfuiding  of  its  own  spirit  and  will,  so  as  to 
be  self-conscious  and  not  blind.  As  we 
haye  already  said,  howeyer,  this  self-c<m- 
sciousness  is  philosophy ;  and  towards  it 
at  least  all  human  life  must  continually 
straggle,  so  far  as  it  is  yigorous  and  sound. 
Kay,  a  bad  life  must  rest  in  some  con- 
sciousness too,  often,  to  be  sure,  yery  dark, 
of  its  own  meaning  and  tendency ;  and  so 
far  this  also  will  luiye  its  philosophy.  Phi- 
losophy and  life,  in  fact,  whether  men 
Qonuder  it  or  not,  go  ey^  hand  in  hand 
together. 

It  is  perfectly  ridiculous,  therefore,  to 
think  or  speak  of  the  world  as  haying 
power  to  acc<miplish  its  history  without 
philosophy ;  as  much  so,-  as  though  we 
lAould  dream  that  society  mieht  exist 
without  goyemment.  It  would  be  indeed 
aomethii^  most  strange  and  unaccounta- 
ble, that  the  human  mind  should  haye 
diown  such  an  inyeterate  propensity 
thvongh  all  ages  to  speculate  in  this 


in  spite  of  all  discouragement  and  seem- 
ingly bad  success,  if  there  had  been  no 
reason  for  it  other  than  its  own  yagrant 
curiosity  or  lawless  self-will.  The  world 
has  neyer  been  without  its  philosophj^,  as 
fisur  back  as  we  find  it  exhibiting  any  si^ns 
whateyer  of  a  moral  or  intellectual  life. 
Christianity  wrought  no  change  in  it,  with 
regard  to  this  point.  Many  in  modem 
times  haye  charged  the  early  Church  with 
unfaithfulness  to  her  Master,  in  permitting 
the  great  truths  of  the  Gospel  to  become 
a  subject  of  school  speculation ;  as  though 
it  might  haye  been  possible  to  haye 
handed  them  down  as  mere  traditional 
articles  of  faith,  without  their  being  made 
to  enter  thus,  with  new  informing  power, 
into  the  actual  thinking  of  the  world  as 
well  as  into  its  actual  life.  And  yet  is  not 
the  thinking  of  the  world,  at  all  times, 
mseparably  identified  with  its  life;  or 
rather,  is  it  not  the  yery  soul  through 
which  this  itself  liyes,  the  central  stream 
that  carries  all  forward  in  its  own  direc* 
tion?  If  Christianity  were  to  be  something 
more  than  a  religion  of  blind  mechanidu 
tradition ;  if  it  should  at  all  make  good  its 
claim  to  be  the  absolute  truth  of  the 
world,  the  eternal  consummation  of  human- 
ity itself ;  it  mu9i  introduce  itself  into  the 
actual  process  of  the  world's  history  as  it 
stood,  so  as  to  fulfil  and  not  destroy  the 
original  sense  of  it,  in  all  its  comphcated 
parts.  We  miffht  as  well  ask,  that  it 
shoidd  not  meddle  with  the  sphere  of 
politics,  as  that  it  should  abjure  aU  inter- 
est in  philosophy.  The  early  Church  soon 
found  herself  compelled  to  speculate.  It 
was  part  of  her  mission  in  the  world,  to 
regenerate  its  intelligence  and  reason. 
And  so  in  all  periods  since,  we  find  philos- 
ophy closely  mterwoven  with  the  actiyity 
of  the  church  under  other  forms,  and 
refusing  to  part  with  its  authority  for  the 
human  mina,  so  far  as  this  can  be  said  to 
haye  made  any  historical  progress  at  aO. 
The  Reformers,  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
imagined  at  first,  indeed,  that  their  cause 
required  its  entire  baniidiment  from  the 
territory  of  religion ;  but  they  were  soon 
compelled  themselyes  to  haye  recourse 
again  to  its  aid  ;  and  in  the  end,  the  old 
order  of  things  in  this  direction  was  fully 
establiahed  throughout  the  Protestant 
world. 
How  yain,  in  yiew  of  all  this,  to  quarrel 
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with  pbilosopliy,  as  though  it  yrere  an 
interest  false  and  pemidons  in  its  own 
nature.  We  mighty  with  as  mneh  reason, 
quanelwith  the  waters  of  the  Snsqne- 
hannah,  for  making  their  way  towards  the 
sea.  The  world  must  think ;  would  not 
be  tme  to  itself,  if  it  ceased  to  think ;  and 
it  is  not  possible  that  it  should  be  thns 
actiTely  intelligent,  without  moying  at  the 
same  time  in  the  channel  of  some  philo- 
sophical system,  that  may  represent  more 
or  less  clearly  the  unity  of  its  general  life. 
It  will  follow,  moreover,  from  this  view 
of  the  necessary  relation  in  which  philoso- 
phy stands  to  the  life  of  the  world,  that 
tt  is  not  so  entirely  without  rule  and 
method  in  its  course,  as  is  taken  for 
granted  by  the  wholesale  objection  we  are 
now  oonndering.  If  it  form  an  orifpnal 
and  essential  port  of  man's  constitution,  it 
must  have  a  Instory,  comprehended  in  tiie 
general  flow  ci  human  history  as  a  whole. 
But  history  implies  organic  xmity  and  pro- 
gress. It  is  just  the  opposite  of  chaos. 
Such  onward  movement,  exhibiting  the 
present  always  as  at  once  the  birth  of  the 
past  and  the  womb  of  the  future,  belongs 
to  the  very  conception  of  humanity;  as 
much  so  as  it  does  also,  ihat  it  should 
exist  by  resolution  into  a  vast  system  of 
nations,  families  and  individuals.  Distri- 
bation  in  time,  and  distribution  in  space, 
are  alike  necessary,  to*  represent  the  one 
vast,  magnificent  fact,  throi^h  which  the 
idea  of  man  is  made  real.  To  be  human, 
then,  is  to  be  at  the  same  time  historical, 
in  the  sense  here  explained.  If  we  should 
say  that  the  woiid  is  not  bound  together 
by  the  force  of  a  comnumlife,  at  any  given 
thne,  but  is  made  up  of  nations  and  men 
confiisedly  thrown  into  one  mass  in  an  out- 
irard  and  mechanical  way ;  it  would  not 
be  a  greater  wrong  to  our  nature  than  it  is 
made  to  suffer,  when  this  life  is  not  appre- 
hended as  a  continuous  process  also,  al- 
ways different  and  yet  always  the  same, 
extending  perpetually  from  one  generation 
Cfrer  to  another.  In  fi^ct,  the  two  concep- 
iions  cannot  be  held  asunder.  There  is 
AO  alternative  here  between  comof  and 
^chaos.  To  be  (Aganic  at  all,  the  world 
must  be  historical;  and  its  history  must 
show  itself  especiaily  in  the  progressive 
development  of  humanity,  as  a  whole,  to- 
wards its  appcnnted  end.  This  we  might 
seam  justi&d  to  assume,  aa  a  postulate  of 


religion  as  mUl  as  reason;  sinoe  in  no 
other  view  can  we  conceive  of  the  world 
as  carrying  in  itself  a  divine  sense  and 
meaning,  so  as  to  be  the  nmror  truly  of  an 
idea  in  the  mind  of  God.  God  ia  not  the 
author  of  confusion,  either  in  nature  or  his- 
tory. He  upholdB  and  rules  the  world  by 
plan ;  and  this  plan  takes  hold  of  the  end 
from  the  beginning,  bearing  all  life  stead* 
ily  forward  as  a  process  in  its  own  servbe. 
In  this  way,  every  sphere  of  our  general 
human  existence  comes  to  its  proper  evo- 
lution only  in  the  form  oi  history ;  and  so 
we  should  expect  to  find  it  pre-emmently 
in  the  case  of  philosophy,  representing,  as 
this  does,  the  inmost  consciousness  of  Hie 
race  itself  from  age  to  age.  Hie  idea  of 
an  absolutely  stationary  philosophy,  me- 
chanically at  hand  as  something  ripe  and 
done,  for  the  use  of  the  worid  through  all 
time,  is  an  absurd  contradiction.  How 
could  it  then  represent  the  world's  U/e,  in 
its  ever-flowing  actual  form  ?  Change  and 
revolution  here  are  not  at  once  contradic- 
tion and  confusion.  May  they  not  be  but 
the  necessaiy  action  of  history  itself,  aa  it 
forces  its  way  onward  continually  from  one 
stage  of  thought  and  life  to  aaotlier  ?  For 
this  process,  it  should  be  lemembered,  is 
not  by  unif<mi  movement,  in  the  same  di- 
rection and  under  the  same  character.  It 
goes  by  stadia  or  eras ;  not  unlike  those 
great  world -cycles  which  geologists  under- 
take to  describe  in  the  primitive  formation 
of  the  earth,  only  compressed  into  much 
narrower  dimensions.  Each  period  has,  of 
course,  its  own  history,  ineluoing.  the  rise 
and  decline  again  of  its  particular  hfe,  and 
the  breakmg  up  of  its  whole  conatitntioa 
finally,  to  make  room  for  a  new  spiritual 
organisation;  and  all  this  mustdieeasaaaly 
be  attended  with  some  show  of  ohaotio 
confusion,  to  the  view,  at  least,  of  the  su- 
perficial thinker;  while  it  is  stHl  possible 
that  the  whole  may  be,  notwithstanding, 
in  obedience  throughout  to  the  same  great 
law  of  development  and  progress. 

Such  an  onward  movenMut  is  found  to 
characterize  in  fact  the  oousse  of  human 
thought,  as  it  may  be  traced  from  its 
cradle  in  the  ancient  Oriental  world,  down 
to  the  present  tane.  Philoso|^y  haa  its 
own  historv,  capable  of  being  studied  and 
understood,  fike  the  history  of  any  other 
sphere  of  human  life.  This  may  be  so  dark 
.  soil  indeed  as  to  leave  rpom»  atmany  peintay 
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for  nneertamty;  and  contvoTerej,  and  doubt 
All  history  is  open  more  or  less  to  the  same 
difficulty ;  but  still  its  general  sense,  and 
the  force  at  least  of  its  great  leading 
epochs,  are  sufficiently  clear.  It  is  only 
the  unphilosophical  and  uninquiring,  who 
pronounce  the  record  of  the  world's  life  in 
this  form,  a  farrago  of  unmeaning,  discon- 
nected opinions  and  dreams.  In  propor- 
tion* as  any  man  can  be  engaged  to  direct 
his  own  attention  to  the  subject,  in  the 
way  of  earnest  thought,  he  will  feel  the 
deep  unreasonableness  of  this  presumption. 
The  history  of  mind  he  wUl  see  to  be 
something  more  than  chaos, "  without  form 
and  Toid.'*  Alas  for  us  indeed,  if  that 
were  all  the  wodd  here  offered  to  our  faith ! 
0#ier  in  its  outward  material  structure, 
only  to  make  room  for  an  interminable 
soid-chaoe  within ! 

It  would  go  far  at  once  to  break  the 
force  of  much  of  the  prejudice  that  is  en- 
tertained against  philosophy,  if  only  this 
idea  of  a  historical  development  in  the 
case  of  our  world-life  generally,  as  its 
necessary  and  proper  form,  were  fairly 
familiar  to  our  minds.  We  should  then 
understand,  that  the  yery  same  life,  in 
pasdng  upwards  through  different  stages, 
may  be  expected  to  show  itself  under  dif- 
ferent phases  or  aspects,  without  yet  fall- 
ing for  this  reason  into  any  diBlf-contra- 
diction;  and  in  this  way  we  would  be 
rescued  from  the  narrow  bigotry  oi 
measuring  all  past  ages  by  our  own,  while 
at  the  same  time  we  might  be  prepared  to 
estimate  intelligently  the  actual  advanta- 
ges of  our  position,  in  its  advanced  relation 
to  the  past.  As  the  self-conscioosness  of 
the  inaividval  has  different  contents  in 
childhood  and  riper  age,  and  must  neces- 
sarily nugrate  through  a  succession  of 
forms  in  order  that  it  may  become  com- 
plete; 80  we  say  of  philosophy,  which 
may  be  denominated  the  self-conscious- 
ness of  the  world  as  a  whole,  that  it  too 
can  assert  its  proper  reality  only  by  living' 
itself,  from  age  to  a^,  upwards  into  new 
and  higher  fonns,  td\  the  process  shall 
become  complete  in  the  full  completion  of 
humanity  itself — ^the  glorious,  all-harmoni- 
ous mQlennium  of  creation.  It  does  not 
follow,  then,  that  a  system  of  philosophy 
has  been  nugatory  and  null  in  its  own 
time,  because  it  has  come  to  be  exploded, 
as  we  say,  aad  superseded  by  some  fol- 


I  lowing  system.  Wehavenoi^httodeclam 
the  wusdcHn  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  vain, 
and  just  as  little  to  deride  the  speculations 
of  the  medieval  schoolmen  as  learned  non* 
sense,  merely  because  their  authority  has 
long  since  passed  away.  The  Greek 
phuosophy  comprehended  both  truth  and 
power  for  the  use  of  the  world,  in  its  own 
time.  It  entered  laively  into  the  growth 
and  education  of  the  human  spirit.  And 
in  this  way  it  still  continues  to  live  also,  in 
the  organic  progress  of  human  thought. 
The  acquisitions  of  the  past  in  this  form 
are  not  lost  by  the  downfall  of  the  systems 
in  which  they  may  have  seemed  originally 
to  inhere ;  they  are  simply  translated  into  the 
constitution  of  other  systems,  and  so  carried 
forward  in  the  vast  intellectual  process  to 
which  these  belong.  In  a  deep  sense  we 
may  say  of  all  history,  that  it  is  thus  a  per- 
petual met^npsTchosis  of  the  world's  life, 
Dv  which  it  IS  always  new  and  yet 
alwtnrs  the  same. 

We  may  easily  see,  now,  how  little  ro<»a 
there  is  for  the  fasldonably  vu^^  imi^* 
nation,  that  philosophy  has  littie  or  nothing 
to  do  with  the  realities  of  actual  life. 
There  is  indeed  a  latitude  of  meaning  some* 
times  allowed  to  the  term,  especially 
Jn  England  and  our  own  country,  by 
which  It  is  supposed  to  be  saved  from  this 
reproach  in  part ;  though  only  in  such  a 
way  as  to  fall  more  clearly  under  the 
power  of  it  beyond  the  bounds  of  such 
exception.  In  the  s^se  to  which  we  refer, 
philosophy  is  taken  to  be  a  scientific  in- 
sight simply  into  the  nature  and  force  of 
things  empirically  considered,  as  we  find 
oursdves  surrounded  by  them  in  the  actual 
world.  In  this  way  we  may  have  a 
{^osophy  of  mind,  by  a  sort  of  spiritual 
anatcmucal  dissection,  and  then  a  philoeo* 
phy  of  nature  also  as  something  altop^ether 
different ;  and  however  it  may  be  with  the 
first,  it  can  easily  be  shown  tiiat  thb  last 
is  capable  of  being  turned  to  many  impor- 
tant practical  uses.  Witness  only  the 
wonders  that  are  now  wrought  by  steam, 
and  the  brilliuit,  though  sdent,  action  of 
the  electro-magnetic  telegraph.  Philosor 
phy  in  $uch  shape  means  something,  and 
has  a  value  that  can  be  made  tangible  to 
the  world's  common  sense.  It  is  the  gloiy 
c^  our  own  age,  too,  in  particular,  that  it  is 
made  to  carry  its  s^utary  power  into  every 
nook  and  coiner  of  our  common  material 
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existence.  We  have  a  philosophy  of  form- 
ing, a  philosophy  of  manufactures,  and  a 
pMosophy  of  trade.  We  make  our  shoes 
and  bake  our  bread  philosophically.  We 
talk,  with  equal  ease,  of  the  philosophy  of 
the  heavens  and  the  philosophy  of  a  plum 
^pudding.  We  can  go  still  farther,  and 
admit  also  the  practical  use  of  philosophy, 
as  occupied  with  the  laws  of  our  own 
reason  and  will,  in  the  same  Baconian 
style — provided  always  the  process  be  not 

Ched  too  far.  The  science  of  mind,  as 
died  by  Locke,  may  help  us  possibly  to 
think  correctly ;  while  the  science  of  ethics, 
as  unfolded  in  the  same  way  by  Paley, 
may  serve  to  assist  us  occasionally  in  dis- 
tinguishing between  right  and  wrong. 
But  here  the  concession  is  reqtdred  to  stop. 
For  philosophy,  as  the  science  of  ideas,  or 
as  it  IS  sometimes  called,  the  science  of  the 
absolute,  which  is  after  all  the  only  proper 
sense  of  the  term,  our  common  system  of 
thinking  is  apt  to  entertain  no  respect 
whatever,  in  the  general  view  now  noticed. 
It  is  regarded  as  unprofitable  metaphysics, 
of  some  service  possibly  for  dialectic 
practice  in  the  schools,  but  of  no  con- 
ceivable use  besides  in  our  ordinary  mun- 
dane experience.  For  does  it  not  in  fact 
profess  to  go  beyond  the  bounds  of  this 
experience;  showing  itself  thus  to  be 
tranicendental,  as  we  say,  and  more  fit  to 
be  referred  to  the  visionary  moon,  than 
to  this  solid  material  earth  we  now  inhabit  ? 
Is  it  not,  by  its  own  confession,  the  science 
of  ideas  and  not  the  science  of  facte  7  It 
is  in  reference  to  such  philosophy  especial- 
ly, that  the  question  has  been  triumphantly 
asked :  What  has  it  done  to  improve  the 
actual  life  of  the  world,  from  the  days  of 
Plato  down  to  the  present  hour?  Has 
it  ever  manufactured,  not  a  steamboat, 
not  so  much  as  a  pin  onlv,  in  the  service 
ci  the  world's  comfort  ?  Has  it  descended 
at  all  into  contact  with  the  real  wants  of 
man?  Has  it  added  one  luxury  to  his 
table,  or  coined  a  single  dollar  of  new 
wealth  for  his  pocket  ? 

The  whole  force  of  this  plausible  repre- 
sentation, we  say,  is  broken  by  the  view 
we  have  now  taken  of  the  true  nature  of 
philosophy,  and  its  necessary  relation  to 
the  onward  historical  explication  of  the 
great  mystery  of  humanity.  The  *'  chief 
end  of  man,"  after  all,  in  this  world,  is  not 
to  create  raiboads,  and  telegraphs,  and 


great  Lowell  establishments,  for  his  own 
comfort ;  to  seize  the  reins  of  nature  in  a 
merely  outward  way,  and  force  her  chariot 
wheels  to  move  subservient  to  his  ranply 
physical  accommodation.  All  this  is  ri^t, 
mdeed,  in  its  place,  and  we  mean  not  to 
undervalue  or  condemn  the  march  of  im- 
provement in  such  outward  form.  Man 
IS  appointed  to  be  the  tamer  and  subduer 
of  nature,  and  it  is  reasonable  and  fit  that 
this  should  be  brought  to  serve  him,  with 
absolute  and  universal  submission.  It  is 
the  proper  prerogative  of  Mind,  its  grand 
moral  vocation,  we  may  say,  in  the  world, 
thus  to  assert  and  proclaim  its  supremacy 
over  Matter ;  as  it  is  the  true  glory  (^  this 
last,  again,  to  be  ruled  and  Sled  by  the 
self-conscious  presence  of  the  first.  But 
this  lordship,  to  be  true  and  right,  must 
be  moral  as  well  as  physical,  inward  no 
less  than  outward  ;  it  must  be  the  supre- 
macy of  man  over  nature  ae  man,  and  not 
simply  as  the  potent  magician  of  science,  at 
whose  bidding  the  8piritsx>f  the  vasty  deep 
stand  ready,  in  shape  of  steam,  tempest 
and  lightning,  to  execute  his  pleasure. 
The  only  true  mastery  over  the  worid  at 
•last,  is  that  by  which  man  is  brought  at  the 
same  time  to  master  himself,  in  the  clear 
apprehension  and  spontaneous  election  of 
goodness  and  truth  m  their  absolute  form. 
Thb  is  something  more  than  agricultural 
chemistry,  or  the  rattling  madiinery  of 
cotton  factories  and  rolling  mills.  It  is  by 
the  power  of  the  spiritual  at  last,  that  the 
full  sense  of  the  world,  whether  as  spirit 
or  nature,  is  to  be  evolved,  and  the  full 
triumph  of  humanity,  as  simg  in  the  eighth 
psalm,  carried  out  to  its  grand  consum^ 
mation.  The  chief  end  of  man  is,  not  to 
know  and  rule  the  world  simply  as  it 
stands  beyond  his  particular  person,  but 
to  know  and  rule  it  in  the  form  of  reason 
and  will,  as  the  inmost  constitution  of  his 
own  life.  As  in  the  case  of  his  person 
separately  considered,  the  skillful  use  of 
his  bodily  organs  for  mere  bodily  ends  is 
in  itself  no  argument  of  either  strength  or 
freedom,  but  can  become  of  account  only 
as  such  active  power  may  be  itself  com- 
prehended in  the  higher  activity  of  the 
soul,  moving  always  in  obedience  to  its 
own  law ;  so  here,  also,  it  is  nothing  less 
than  the  same  moral  self-consciousness 
and  self-government,  that  can  impart  either 
dignity  or  value  to  any  dominion  we  may 
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be  biought  to  exercise  over  eztemal  na* 
ture,  hj  virtue  of  our  mere  intelligence 
under  any  other  form.  But  now  this  in- 
ward supremacy  of  mind  over  matter,  con- 
stituting thus  the  self-consciousness  of 
the  world  itself  through  the  medium  of 
the  human  spirit,  is  something  which  lifts 
us  at  once  into  the  sphere  of  philosophy. 
It  b  emphatically  at  last  the  power  of  the 
ideal  as  compared  with  the  power  of  the 
actual,  the  ascendency  of  the  absolute, 
(uniTersal  reason  and  universal  will,)  oyer 
the  force  of  all  that  is  simply  empirical 
and  particular. 

Philosophy,  we  say  then,  is  supremely 
practical.  It  takes  hold  of  life,  not  indeed 
up<Hi  its  immediate  surface,  but  in  the  veir 
foundations  of  the  great  deep  of  which  it 
consists.  Away  with  the  heresy,  dishon- 
orable to  man  and  God  alike,  that  this 
world  is  ruled  supremely  by  material 
forces,  or  simply  sensuous  mterests  of  any 
kind.  In  the  face  of  Heaven,  we  proclaim 
it  false !  Of  all  forms  of  power  that  enter 
into  its  constitution,  there  is  none  to  com- 
pare with  that  which  belongs  to  mind,  in 
the  form  of  the  Idea.  This  is  more  than 
tempest,  lightning  and  steam ;  more  than 
whirlwind,  cataract  and  fire;  more  than 
the  noise  of  many  waters,  or  the  tumult 
of  the  people  surgbg  and  roaring  with 
passion.  Not  by  might,  nor  by  power, 
but  by  my  Spirit,  saith  the  Lord,  sludl  the 
great  purposes  of  this  world  be  ultimately 
carriea.  There  is  nothing  under  heaven 
so  omnipotent  among  men,  as  the  presence 
of  an  Idea,  in  its  true  conception,  repre- 
senting, as  it  does  always  in  fact,  the  in- 
most and  deepest  consciousness  of  the 
world  itself.  Amid  all  the  thundering 
noise  that  marks  the  progress  of  history, 
it  is  only  here  at  last  we  communicate 
with  its  soul,  and  are  made  to  understand 
the  true  motive  power  which  actuates  its 
wheels.  Men  may  talk  as  they  please 
about  their  mechanics,  and  politics,  and 
tactics — ^the  world  is  governed,  when  all  is 
done,  by  the  power  of  Ideas;  and  the 
deepest  thinkers,  though  far  out  of  sight, 
it  may  be  in  the  solituae  of  the  closet,  are 
still  ever  in  the  end,  by  divine  right,  the 
royal  oligarchy,  that  preside  over  its 
affairs,  and  conduct  them  forward  towards 
their  proper  end.  No  great  revolution 
has  ever  yet  occurred,  that  took  not  its 
birth  first  m>m  the  womb  of  an  Idea.    No 


department  of  our  life  can  be  advanced 
towards  perfection,  save  through  the  prea^ 
ence  of  the  same  force.  And  shall  we  say, 
then,  that  philosophy,  the  science  of  the 
Idea,  whose  very  province  it  is  to  brinff  the 
world  to  a  consciousness  of  its  own  life  in 
this  form,  is  not  practical  ?  Can  '^we  un- 
derstand ourselves,  or  possess  our  own 
nature  fully,  in  any  respect,  without  its 
aid  ?  No  general  activity,  whether  in  the 
form  of  thought  or  will,  can  deserve  to  be 
regarded  asr  at  all  complete,  that  is  not 
controlled  by  the  lieht  of  philosophy,  if 
not  directly,  at  least  m  an  indirect  and  cir- 
cuitous way. 

Such  bemg  the  case,  we  may  not  admit, 
of  course,  that  philosophy  is  necessarily  un- 
friendly to  religion.  We  have  seen  already, 
that  it  has  entered  largely  into  the  histoir 
of  Christianity  from  the  beginning  ;  though 
efforts  have  been  made  from  tune  to  time, 
with  more  zeal  than  clear  knowledge,  to 
sunder  the  church  entirely  from  its  con- 
nection. ^All  such  efforts  have  proved  to 
be  of  no  account  thus  far,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be  of  np  account  always,  just  be- 
cause philosophy  is  a  necessary  condition 
of  jOur  general  human  life ;  and  to  renounce 
the  one  in  this  absolute  way,  were  to  re- 
nounce the  other  also  to  the  same  extent. 
If  Christianity  be  truly  divine,  and  at  the 
same  time  truly  human,  it  must  so  adjust 
itself  to  the  actual  constitution  of  man  in 
its  previous  form,  or  rather  so  take  this  up 
into  its  own  constitution  in  the  way  of  na- 
tural consummation,  that  nothing  belong- 
ing to  it  of  right  shall  be  destroyed,  but 
the  whole  on  the  contrary  show  itself, 
under  a  higher  form,  more  perfect  than 
before.  No  wrong  to  the  Gospel  can  well 
be  more  egregious,  'than  that  by  which  its 
power  is  hmited  and  restrained  to  a  part 
only  of  the  general  organism  of  the  world's 
life ;  while  other  spheres,  clearly  included 
in  this  from  the  oeginning,  are  violently 
thrust  out  from  the  range  m  its  action,  as 
hopelessly  profane,  and  incapable  of  sanc- 
tification.  It  is  a  libel  on  Christ,  to  say 
that  his  religion  has  nothing  to  do  witn 
politics,  or  the  fine  arts,  or  the  sciences,  or 
common  social  life.  It  mu$i  unite  itself 
with  all  these,  inwardly  and  profoundly, 
so  as  to  transfigure^  them  fully  mto  its  own 
image,  before  it  shall  have  accomplished 
its  mission  in  the  world.  For  how  else 
should  it  deserve  to  be  acknowledged  the 
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nmvcrsal  trntfa  of  man^s  life  ?  And  io  it 
is  8ometh]iig  monstrous  also  in  the  same 
way,  to  a£mn  of  Christianity,  that  it  has 
noUiing  to  do  with  philosophy.  Is  igno- 
rance then,  after  all,  the  mother  of  devo- 
tion ;  or  most  the  inmost  walks  of  con- 
sciousness be  barred  against  the  approach 
of  religion,  in  order  to  presenre  this  sound 
and  pure  ?  Christianity  claims  to  be  the 
proper  rightful  magistracy  of  man*s  entire 
nature,  the  power  to  which  all  belongs, 
and  by  which  all  requires  to  be  occupied 
9nd  ruled.  It  must  enter  then  into  the 
thinking  of  the  world,  as  well  as  mto  its 
willing  and  working ;  and  it  cannot  actu- 
alize itself  in  fuU,  except  as  it  is  brought  to 
reign  thus,  with  proper  symmetriciJ  de- 
yelopmen^  throughout  its  whole  life. 

To  say  that  Christianity  should  haye  no 
feQpwship  with  philosophy,  comes  simply 
to  this  in  the  end,  that  the  contents  of 
fiiith  are  not  formed  to  become  eyer  the 
contents  of  knowledge ;  that  religion  is  ne- 
cessarily somethiog  blind  in  its  own  na- 
ture, incapable  of  bemg  reflected  in  the 
consciousness  of  its  subject  under  an  intelli- 
gible form ;  that  it  is  to  be  received  and  held, 
nx>m  first  to  last,  in  the  way  of  mechanical 
outward  tradition,  on  the  ground,  simply, 
of  the  foreign  authority  by  which  it  comes 
authenticated  to  our  confidence  and  trust. 
But  is  not  religion  the  inmost  life  of  our 
human  being  itself ;  and  must  not  the  pre- 
cept, Know  thyself,  extend  to  it  always  as 
the  necessary  issue,  in  which  alone  the 
knowledge  for  which  it  calls  can  become 
complete  ?  Strange  that  any  should  hold 
it  man's  privilege  and  calling,  by  the  inde- 
feasible right  of  his  intelligence  itself,  to 
penetrate  the  interior  sense  of  the  world 
around  him  in  the  way  of  knowledge,  and 
yet  coxmt  it  little  better  than  profane  for 
him  to  think  of  penetrating  the  interior 
sense  of  his  own  nature,  as  unfolded  to  his 
consciousness  in  the  Christian  revelation. 
Is  it  not  the  prerogative  of  intellect,  to  be 
self-intelligent?  and  is  it  possible  then  for 
Christianity  to  be  the  absolute  truth  of 
humanity,  the  inmost  substance  of  its  very 
life,  without  including  in  itself,  at  the  same 
time,  a  capacity  at  least  for  h&xiff  made 
transparent  to  its  own  vision  in  this  way  ? 
It  lies  in  its  very  conception,  that  it  should 
form  thus,  when  complete,  the  ieff-con^ 
•ciONMietf  of  the  worla,  in  its  deepest  and 
most  comprehensive  sense. 


This  is  not  to  make  Christianity  depend- 
ent on  philosophy  in  any  way,  for  its  exist- 
ence. No  process  of  thinkingi  on  the  part 
of  men,  could  ever  originate  or  discover 
reliffion  in  this  form ;  just  as  little  as  it 
mi^t  be  supposed  to  originate  or  discover 
the  constitution  of  the  natural  earth  and 
heavens.  Christ,  and  the  new  creation  re- 
vealed through  him,  are  not  a  thought  sim- 
ply, but  a  feict,  such  as  philosophy  has  no 
power  either  to  make  or  unmake.  But 
this  is  only  to  say,  that  philosophy  has  no 
power  to  make  or  unmaLe  the  world's  life 
m  any  view.  The  province  of  philosophy 
is  not  to  create  truth  in  any  case,  but  only 
to  make  truth  clear  to  itself  in  the  reflected 
consciousness  of  its  subject.  J^  is  truth 
itself  in  the  form  of  self-knowl^ge ;  and 
iu  this  view,  there  is  no  reason  surely  why 
Christianity  should  treat  it  as  false  and 
profane,  but  every  reason  on  the  contrary 
that  it  should  be  made  welcome  to  the 
Christian  sphere,  as  its  rightfid  aanetuary 
and  home. 

But  we  are  pointed  to  actual  history  in 
proof  of  its  pernicious  power  in  the  view 
now  noticed.  It  has  been  from  the  begin- 
ning, we  are  told,  the  fruitful  mother  of 
heresies  and  corruptions  in  the  church. 
And  has  it  not  ever  shown  a  sort  of  native 
affinity  with  atheism  and  infidelity  ?  Has 
it  not^  more  or  less,  openly  proclaimed  it- 
self the  enemy  of  Chnst,  from  the  days  of 
Ammonius  Saccas  and  Origen  down  to  the 
days  of  Immanuel  Kant,  and  from  the  epoch 
of  the  Critical  Philosophy  onward  again, 
with  rapid  development,  to  the  culxmna- 
tion  of  this  modem  movement  in  the  pan- 
theism of  Hegel? 

Thi^  only  shows,  we  may  reply,  that 
philosophy  is  not  of  itself  Chnstianity ;  and 
still  further,  that  Christianity  has  not  yet 
fully  mastered  the  inward  life  of  the  world. 
But  this  is  nothing  more  than'  we  find 
abundantly  made  evident  to  us,  in  the 
manifestation  of  the  world's  life  also  under 
other  forms.  Art,  science,  government,  all 
have  exhibited,  in  the  progress  of  Chris- 
tian history  thus  far,  a  more  or  less  uup 
friendly  relation  to  the  Christian  conscioua- 
ness,  refusing  to  acknowledge  and  accept 
it  as  the  only  proper  form  of  their  own 
being.  But  what  then  ?  Shall  we  'abjure 
all  art,  science  and  politics,  for  this  reason, 
as  necessarily  unholy  and  profane?  Or 
shall  we  say  that  their  whole  past  history 
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has  been  false  and  without  value,  as  not 
springing  directly  from  Christ  ?  And  why 
then  should  we  entertain  any  such  judg- 
ment in  regard  to  philosophy,  which  at 
last  is  but  the  consciousness  which  enters 
into  all  these,  and  makes  them  to  be  what 
they  are  in  fact  ?  It  comes  simply  to  this, 
when  all  is  done,  that  philosophy  is  not  of 
itself  Christianity,  and  that  it  must  neces- 
sarily fall  into  an  infidel  position,  if  it  as- 
sume to  be  in  its  own  separate  nature  suf- 
ficient for  the  ultimate  purposes  of  man's 
life,  as  comprehended  in  Christianity,  and 
in  Christiamty  alone.  But  although  philos- 
ophy be  not  thus  the  actual  power  of  the 
•divine  fact  itself,  it  may  be  said  to  consti- 
tute, nevertheless,  the  interior  fundamental 
form  of  the  world's  fife,  on  which  the  pow- 
er in  question  is  required  to  make  itself 
felt — ^tbe  posture  of  humanity  at  any  giv- 
en time,  in  its  relation  to  the  m-eat  regenera- 
tive process  by  which  it  is  thus  to  be  trans- 
formed finally  into  the  full  image  of  God. 
In  this  view,  philosophy  is  a  great  fact  too 
— ^nothing  more  nor  less,  indeed,  than  the 
self-consciousness  always  of  the  world  it- 
self, at  such  stage  of  its  historical  de- 
velopment as  it  may  have  reached  at  the 
time ;  and  as  such  a  fact,  it  must  be  re- 
spected by  Christianity,  in  order  that  this 
-may  at  all  take  hold  on  the  vast  world- 
process  to  which  it  belongs,  in  a  real  way. 
That  is,  Christianity,  to  conquer  fully  the 
world's  life,  must  become  philosophical, 
by  endeavoring  continually  to  work  itself 
into  the  consciousness  of  the  world  as  it 
stands,  for  the  purpose  of  thus  help- 
ing it  forward  into  a  form  that  may  be 
found  fully  commensurate  at  last  with 
its  own  divine  contents.  The  ultimate 
problem,  of  course,  is  the  full  reconcilia- 
tion of  the  two  powers  here  brought  into 
view,  in  such  way  that  neither  shall  be 
allowed  to  do  violence  to  the  other,  but 
both  come  finaUy  to  harmonious  union,  as 
form  and  substance  in  the  actualization  of 
all  that  is  comprehended  in  the  idea  of  hu- 
manity. But  it  lies  in  this  conception  it- 
self, that  they  should  continually  seek  each 
other  in  the  resolution  also  of  this  prob- 
lem, and  be  more  or  less  interwoven 
■through  all  the  prqcess  by  which  it  is  to 
be  accomplished.  Christianity  must  enter 
'the  mind  of  the  world  as  it  is,  to  secure 
any  permanent  power  in  its  life.  Philoso- 
phy, it  deserves  to  be  weU  remembered 


and  earnestly  laid  to  heart,  is  the  only  me- 
dium by  which  the  new  creation  in  Christ 
Jesus  can  come  into  triumphant  contact 
with  the  actual  universal  life  of  man,  as  it 
stands,  in  the  form  either  of  art,  or  scienee, 
or  political  organization.  An  unphilosoph- 
ical  Christianity  may  be  su£Bcient  to  save 
a  multitude  of  individual  souls  for  heaven, 
but  it  can  never  conquer  the  world. 

Admitting,  too,  that  philosophy  has  its 
dangers  for  Christianity  as  well  as  for  Hfe 
generally,  it  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  the 
want  of  philosophy  is  always  something 
more  full  of  peru  still.  Religion  cannot  be 
made  so  practical  as  to  stand  in  no  relation 
whatever  to  intelligence  and  thought  It 
must  ever  rest  in  a  theory  of  some  kind,  that 
will  be  found  to  rule  and  condition  its  in- 
fluence upon  the  world.  If  this  theory  be 
not  philosophically  sound,  it  will  be  philo- 
sophically imsound  and  false ;  and  as  a 
medium  of  communication  with  the  world's 
life,  it  will  to  the  same  extent  be  a  barrier 
to  the  proper  power  of  the  G-ospel,  as  ap- 
pointed for  its  salvation.  We  have,  indeed, 
a  ^dely  extended  school,  if  we  may  so 
use  the  term,  who  afPect  to  hold  Christian- 
ity (greatly  differing  at  the  same  time,  to 
be  sure,  about  its  true  form)  directly  from 
Christ  and  the  Bible,  without  the  help  of 
any  theory  whatever,  as  the  medium  of  its 
apprehension.  But  it  needs  no  very  deep 
philosophy  certainly — though  the  case  it- 
self shows  that  it  calls  for  some — ^to  per- 
ceive the  utter  vanity,  nay,  profound  ab- 
surdity, of  every  such  pretension.  The 
greatest  slaves  of  theory,  commonly,  are 
just  those  who  profess  to  have  none  ;  only 
their  theory  includes  in  itself  no  life,  but 
resolves  itself  at  last  into  the  power  oi 
blind,  tyrannical,  tradition.  If  we  need  to 
be  cautioned  against  philosophy,  we  need 
stUl  more  perhaps  at  this  time,  at  least  here 
in  America,  to  be  cautioned  against  the  ten- 
dency that  seeks  to  bring  aU  philosophy 
amon^  us  into  discredit,  and  which  would 
exclude  its  authority,  onlv  the  more  effec- 
tually to  bind  the  yoke  of  its  own  ceremo- 
niafism  upon  our  necks. 

However  it  may  be  with  the  rest  of  the 
world,  it  is  clear  indeed  that  what  is  want- 
ed among  ourselves,  to  bring  our  Hfe  gen- 
erally into  right  form,  is  not  less  philoso- 
phy than  we  have  at  present,  but,  if  it 
were  possible,  a  great  deal  more.  There 
b  a  sad  disproportion,    in  our  general 
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American  life,  between  outward  actirity 
and  inward  consciousness  ;  which  implies, 
howeTer,  so  far  as  it  prevails,  a  want  of 
full  self-possession  and  self-control,  in  the 
case  of  our  outward  activity  itself ;  a  want 
that  is  extensively  felt  already  throughout 
the  social  system  to  which  it  belongs,  and 
that  may  be  expected  to  work  itself  out 
sooner  or  later,  if  not  met  with  proper 
seasonable  remedy,  into  the  most  disas- 
trous, if  not  absolutely  fatal,  practical  re- 
sults. We  need  earnest^  profound  thought, 
bom  and  cradled  in  the  inmost  philoso- 
phical consciousness  of  the  age,  by  which 
to  understand  the  problem  we  are  called 
to  solve  as  a  nation,  and  so  to  turn  our 
action  to  right  account,  ^ction,  of  course, 
is  all  important  for  the  proper  use  of  life  ; 
it  belongs  to  our  nature,  not  simply  to 
mirror  in  itself  the  sense  of  the  surround- 
ing world,  but  to  mould  this  also  into  its 
own  image ;  and  it  is  only  under  this 
form,  that  it  can  ever  possibly  show  itself 
complete.  Philosophy  without  action,  is 
always  something  helpless,  and  liable  to 
disease,  as  we  see  exemphfied  on  a  large 
scale  in  the  history  of  speculation  among  the 
modem  Germans.  But  then,  action  with- 
out philosophy  will  be  found  just  as  little 
worthy  to  be  trusted  also,  in  the  end,  for 
the  great  purposes  of  human  life.  No 
imaguiation  can  well  be  more  false,  than 
to  suppose  that  our  American  practical 
talent  is  sufficient  of  itself  to  accomplish 
all  that  is  comprehended  properly  in  our 
vocation  as  a  people.  tFower,  to  be 
efficient  for  moral  ends,  must  be  accom- 
panied with  light.  The  force  of  mind, 
sundered  from  the  inward  illustration  that 
should  of  right  go  with  it  always,  is  made 
to  resemble,  more  or  less,  the  force  of 
mere  nature,  and  becomes  of  the  same 
order  with  the  strength  of  the  whirlwind 
or  mountain  torrent.  It  may  carry  all  be- 
fore it  for  a  time,  but  the  action,  at  last, 
is  neither  rational  nor  free.  We  need  not 
only  the  energy  of  will,  which  now  dis- 
tinguishes us  above  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth,  but  the  clear  insight  of  speculative 
reason,  also,  to  clothe  our  will  with  its  full 
right  to  be  thus  energetic  and  strong. 
Let  our  national  spirit  be  brought  to  know 
and  possess  itself  fully  in  a  free  way,  so 
that  the  action  of  the  nation,  in  all  the 
spheres  of  its  life,  may  be  filled  and  ruled 
with  the  soul  of  a  tme  self-consciousness, 
you  X.  HO.  n.  kkw  bb&ies.  11 


in  the  form  of  philosophy,  and  we  shall 
then  be  prepared  to  fulfill  indeed  the  high 
destiny  that  seems  to  be  assigned  to  us  on 
the  part  of  Heaven.  Such  a  union  of  ac- 
tion and  speculation,  joined  with  the  vast 
resources  of  our  outward  life,  and  the 
mighty  scope  thrown  open  to  us  by  the 
genius  of  our  political  institutions,  might 
be  expected  to  carry  us,  in  due  time,  far 
beyond,  all  the  worla  has  yet  been  permit* 
ted  to  reach,  in  the  way  of  moral  progress^ 
tmder  any  other  form.  May  we  not  say, 
indeed,  that  this  is  the  very  problem  of 
problems,  which  our  new-bom  America 
IS  called  at  this  time  to  solve,  for  the  uni- 
versal benefit  of  men  in  all  time  to  come  ? 
At  present,  as  already  remarked,  we  are 
manifestly  suffering  through  the  want  of 
speculation,  and  not  from  its  excess.  Ac- 
tion is  allowed  too  often  to  overwhelm  or 
crowd  out  thought.  There  rei^ps  among 
us,  indeed,  a  wide-spread  prejudice  against 
philosophy,  in  its  true  and  proper  charac- 
ter, which  makes  it  difficult  to  secure  any 
earnest  attention  to  its  claims  in  any  quar- 
ter. In  the  mean  time,  besides,  to  make 
the  case  still  worse,  a  false  empirical 
scheme  of  thought,  (since  all  action  must 
have  some  spiritual  bottom  on  which  to 
rest  in  this  way,)  claiming  to  be  philoso- 
phy itself,  though  only  its  wretched  cari- 
cature, in  fact,  has  come  to  underlie  our 
activity  on  all  sides,  and  is  now  ready  to 
resist  all  deeper  thinkiDg,  as  an  invasion 
upon  its  own  rights.  The  general  charac- 
ter of  this  bastard  philosophy  is,  that  it 
affects  to  measure  all  things,  both  on  earth 
and  in  heaven,  by  the  categories  of  the 
common  abstract  imderstandin^,  as  it 
stands  related  simply  to  the  world  of  time 
and  sense.  These  categories,  however, 
being  in  themselves  the  forms  or  types 
only  of  things  in  this  outward  world,  and 
representing  therefore  the  conditions  mere- 
ly of  existence  in  space  and  time — some- 
thing relative  always  and  finite  by  the 
very  nature  of  the  case — become  necessa- 
rily one-sided  and  false,  the  moment  we 
attempt  to  carry  their  authority  beyond 
these  limits,  and  to  apply  them  to  the 
truths  of  the  pure  reason.  This  has  been 
triumphantly  shown  by  Eant,  in  his  im- 
mortal work  on  the  subject ;  whose  argu- 
ment thus  far,  at  least,  can  never  be  nidli- 
fied  by  the  skeptical  use  to  which  it  was . 
turned  in  his  own  hands,  but  only  makes 
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it  necessary  to  sunnount  this  skepticism 
by  pressing  forward  to  still  higher  ground. 
It  should  be  understood,  and    borne  in 
mind  always,  that  the  skepticism  of  Kant 
is  not  something  from  which  we  escape  by 
falling  back  simply  on  the  sensuous  phi- 
losophy, once  for  all  demolished  by  his 
gigantic  criticism.     As  against  Mif,  his 
argument  and  the  bad  use  he  makes  of  it, 
are  alike  legitimate  and  sound.    With  the 
premises  oi  Locke,  it  is  not  possible  suc- 
cessfully to  withstand  the  reasoning  of 
David  Hume  ;  and  the  reasoning  of  Da\id 
Hume,  brought  to  understand  itself,  and 
pushed  out  to  its  proper  universal  form, 
conducts  us  over  with  uke  necessity  to  the 
critical  Idealism  of  Immanuel  Kant.    If 
our  knowledge  can  have  no  other  ground 
on  which  to  rest,  than  that  which  is  offer- 
ed to  us  in  the  forms  of  the  sensible  world, 
as    apprehended    through    categories  of 
thought,  simply  answerable  to  their  out- 
ward and  finite  nature,  it  ought  to  be  clear, 
surely,  that  it  cannot  reach,  with  any  true 
force,  and  a$  knawiedge,  to  objects  that  lie 
beyond  this  sphere.    The  system  of  Locke 
pretended  to  do  so,  indeed,  building  its 
faith  in  the  absolute  and  infinite  upon  de- 
ductions from    the  simply  relative    and 
finite.    This  pretension,  false  from  the  be- 

g'nning,  Kant  has  fairly  and  forever  over- 
irned,  leaving  the  world,  so  far  as  that 
philosophy  could  help  it,  without  any  sure 
hold  upon  a  single  truth  beyond  the  range 
of  its  present  experience.  And  yet  it  is 
Tust  this  false  and  helpless  system  of  think- 
ing that  still  insists,  too  generafly  among 
ourselves,  on  its  right  to  rule  our  whole 
life,  and  that  is  ready,  alas !  on  all  sides, 
to  stigmatize  as  transcendental  nonsense, 
if  not  something  stfll  worse,  every  attempt 
that  is  made  to  go  beyond  itself  m  the 
w^  of  earnest  and  profound  speculation. 
The  whole  tendency  of  this  philosophy 
b  towards  materialism  and  infidelity ;  as 
we  may  see  abundantly  exemplified  by  its 
past  history  in  other  parts  of  the  world, 
particularly  in  France.  It  may  be  asso- 
ciated, it  is  true,  with  an  opposite  system  ; 
as  commonly  ia  this  country,  where  it 
claims  the  spiritual  and  supernatural,  in- 
deed, as  peculiarly  its  own  province.  But 
so  far  as  such  connection  goes,  it  is  out- 
ward only  and  traditional,  not  inward  and 
real.  The  phOosophy  itself  has  no  power 
to  reach  the  spintual  and  supernatural, 


and  in  pretending  to  do  so,  only  drags  it, 
in  fact,  downwani  into  its  own  sphere,  so 
that  it  is  in  the  end  truly  neither  one  nor 
the  other.  It  reasons  from  time  to  eter- 
nity  with  vast  dexterity  and  ease  ;  estab* 
lishing,  by  strict  Baconian  comparison  and 
induction,  the  existence  of  God,  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul,  and  the  truth  of 
revelation  ;  but  it  is  all  in  such  a  way  as 
turns  eternity  itself  into  time,  and  forces 
the  whole  invisible  world  to  become  a 
mere  abstraction  from  the  world  of  sense. 
The  empirical  understanding  afiects  to  be- 
come transcendent,  (as  Kant  calls  it,)  and 
may  please  itself  with  the  imagination  of 
having  actually  grasped  in  th&  way  the 
truth  which  lies  beyond  its  own  horizon  ; 
but  it  is  the  illusion  of  one  who  dreams 
himself  to  be  awake,  and,  behold,  he  is 
asleep:  the  object  grasped,  when  all  w 
done,  belongs  to  the  sphere  6f  sense,  and 
not  to  the  sphere  of  spirit.  This  phOoso- 
phy makes  no  room  at  all  for  ideas^  in  the 
proper  sense  of  the  term ;  its  ideas  are  all 
mteilectual  abstractions  merely,  that  as 
such  carry  in  themselves  no  necessary  or 
universal  force.  How  is  it  possible,  that 
such  a  system  should  have  depth  or 
strength  ;  that  it  should  penetrate  the  in- 
terior sense  of  lifer  in  any  quarter ;  or  that 
it  should  commtmicate  true  spiritual  earn- 
estness to  the  general  character  and  con- 
duct of  men,  in  any  direction  ?  All  the 
higher  interests  of  our  nature  must  neces- 
sarily be  made  to  suffer,  wherever  it 
prevails. 

The  bad  power  of  this  system  is  widely 
exemplified  amon^  us,  in  our  reigning  in- 
difference to  phuosophy  itself,  and  our 
want  of  faith  generally  in  the  objects  with 
which  it  is  of  right  concerned.  Specula- 
ti  >n  and  action  are  very  commonly  regard- 
ed as  opposite  spheres,  only  outwardly  re- 
lated to  each  other;  in  which  view,  the 
first  must  ever  be  shorn  of  all  earnest  in- 
dependent interest,  on  its  own  account.  It 
is  either  held  to  be  of  no  force  for  actual 
life  at  all — the  unprofitable  metaphysical 
pugilism,  merely,  of  the  schools,  by  which 
the  world  can  never  be  iQade  wiser  or  bet- 
ter— or  else,  to  save  it  from  such  reproach^ 
it  is  forced  to  quit  the  skies  wholly,  and 
become  the  mere  shadowy  echo  of  expe- 
rience and  *'  common  sense,"  as  it  is  called, 
in  the  service  of  directly  material  ends.  It 
is  pursued  accordingly  either  as  a  pastime 
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only,  or  as  a  restricted  trade.  Few  bare 
any  £uih  in  philosopby  as  the  original  and 
rightful  mistress  of  life.  Few  have  any 
firm,  solid  belief  in  tbe  reality  of  ideas,  as 
anything  more  than  the  generalizations  of 
sense,  or  tbe  wisely  calculated  results  of 
common  utilitarian  experience.  He  is 
counted  too  generally  to  be  the  best  phi- 
losopher, whose  thinking  is  found  to  move 
most  fttUy  in  the  orbit  oi  the  common  un- 
derstanding, while  it  shows  itself  at  the 
same  time  most  skillful  in  discerning  the 
relation  between  means  and  end,  and  is 
cro¥med  at  last  with  the  lai^est  percent- 
age, in  the  way  of  practical  benefit  and 
profit  The  bearing  of  all  this  on  our  na- 
tional life,  is  sufficiently  plain  in  erery  di- 
rection. Our  literature  and  science,  our 
eoonomics  and  politics,  nay,  our  very  eth- 
ics and  divinity,  are  all  made  to  suffer  in 
the  same  way.  They  are  not  properly 
scientific. 

The  defect  is  particularly  obvious  and 
worthy  of  notice,  in  our  general  system  of 
education.  Whatever  advantages  this  may 
possess  in  other  respects,  it  is  character- 
ised almost  universally  by  a  sad  want  of 
true  philosophical  spirit.  The  idea  of  a 
separate  department  or  faculty  of  philoso- 
phy, as  necessary  to  complete  the  concep- 
tion of  a  university  education,  is  almost 
gone  from  our  minds.  The  prejudice  of 
tradition  is  indeed  too  strong,  to  allow  its 
total  baushment  from  our  colleges,  in  an 
open  and  formal  way.  Every  institution 
feels  itself  bound  to  include  in  its  course 


of  studies  something  which  it  is  pleased  to 
dignify  with  the  title  of  philosophy,  in  the 
shape  particularly  of  metaphysics  and 
ethics,  as  a  sort  oi  crowning  distinction  in 
honor  of  the  Senior  year.  But  the  crown, 
alas  I  is  not  what  it  ought  to  be,  the  key* 
stone  of  the  academic  arch,  that  binds  and 
supports  the  whole ;  it  is  at  best  an  out- 
side oma|[ient  simply,  of  most  light  and 
airy  structure,  set  loosely  on  its  summit, 
of  which,  in  a  short  time,  no  trace  what- 
ever is  to  be  fonnd.  We  may  safely  say, 
that  the  way  in  which  philosophy  is  taught 
and  studied  in  our  colleges  ffenendly,  is 
suited  only  to  bring  it  into  discredit.  It 
stands  in  no  orgamc  connection  with  the 
course  as  a  whole ;  it  is  bandied  in  the 
most  mechanical  and  external  way,  as  a 
thing  of  simple  memory  and  report ;  and 
to  complete  the  misery,  it  is  acknowledged 
only  in  a  form  which  subverts  its  whole 
sense,  by  substituting  for  it  a  poor  parody 
that  is  wholly  unworthy  of  its  name.  In 
its  own  nature  the  most  earnest  of  inter- 
ests, it  is  thus  metamorphosed  into  the 
most  frivolous  and  trivial.  We  need  not 
wonder,  that  in  such  circumstances,  it 
should  appear  shorn  of  all  strength.  We 
need  not  wonder,  that  the  interest  of  libe- 
ral study  generally,  deprived  in  this  way  of 
its  proper  »ou/,  should  be  made  to  suffer  at 
every  point.  An  earnest  philosophy  is  in- 
dispensable to  an  earnest  education,  as 
through  this  again  it  is  indispensable  to  aQ 
real  earnestness  in  life.  J.  W.  IS. 
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PosTBT,  or  rather  the  poetic,  »  a  theme 
which  must  be  forever  re-disenssed  and 
re-defined,  since  it  is  a  matter  upon  which 
the  uneducated  and  unreflecting  must 
ever  refer  to  their  own  indmdoal  impres- 
sions. Like  the  divine  institution  of  Chris- 
tianity, it  adapts  itself  to  all  hearts  and 
all  capacities.    There  is  none  so  stoekish. 


hard,  and  full  of  ra^,  but  poetry  may 
for  the  time  change  his  nature :  the  wSd- 
est  savage  has  his  chants  and  dances,,  and 
though  when  they  are  translated  to  us 
there  is  nothing  poetic  perceptiUeiathem, 
yet  they  shall,  to  hkn,  be  poetry.  The 
Chinese  have  their  poems,  as  weU  as  we 
ours ;  but,  with  the  perverseness-  apper- 
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taining  to  most  traits  of  character  in  our 
celestial  antipodes,  what  they  consider  el- 
egant poetic  writing,  we  should  class  with 
the  maxims  of  poor  Richard.  "Keaou 
Seen  Sang,"  says  the  Rev.  Mr.  Smith,  a 
late  traveller,  "  seemed  to  revel  in  a  para- 
dise of  self-complacency,  as  we  sat  to  lis- 
ten to  his  magniloquent  intonations  of  the 
classics.  The  impassioned  gesture  and  lit- 
erary enthusiasm  of  Keaou,  would  have 
led  us  to  believe  that  his  mental  enjoy- 
ment was  very  great,  and  the  ideas  con- 
veyed by  the  composition  very  sublime. 
But,  on  translating  the  immortal  fragment, 
it  was  frequently  found  to  consist  of  some 
such  sentiment  as  these :  '  He  who  makes 
just  agreements,  can  fulfill  his  promises ; 
he  who  behaves  with  reverence  and  pro- 
priety, puts  shame  and  disgrace  to  a  dis- 
tance ;  he  who  loses  not  the  friendship  of 
those  whom  he  ought  to  treat  with  kind- 
ness and  respect,  may  be  a  master.'" 
These  are  very  sensible  worldly  maxims, 
but  they  are  certainly  not  much  more  po- 
etic to  us  than  "  T^me  is  money,"  "  An  hon- 
est man's  the  noblest  work  of  God,"  or 
any  of  the  points  and  antitheses  which  may 
occur  in  poetry,  and  belong  to  it,  but  can 
east  without  it^ — the  pure  products  of  the 
raised  intellect.  So,  if  we  are  content  to 
seek  nearer  than  Chma  for  an  illustration, 
we  may  discern  that  what  is  poetiy  to  one 
is  not  so  to  another;  for  who  nas  not 
seen  eyes  suffused  by  the  recitation  of  bal- 
lads of  the  most  silly  character  possible  ? 
Political  elections  often  engender  serious 
poems  of  this  sort  The  Miller  doctrine 
was  a  myth  that  gave  birth  to  hymns  at 
once  lofty  and  laughahde.  The  temple  of 
the  Mormons,  no  doubt,  echoed  to  the 
songs  of  bards. 

In  the  multitude  of  tastes  between  these 
extreme  productions  and  those  of  Shak- 
speare  and  MQton,  there  can  never  be  a 
consensus  omnium  as  to  the  true  definition 
of  PoBTBT,  any  more  than  there  can  be 
among  artists  as  to  what  are  the  requisites 
i»f  HIGH  ART.  There  is,  however,  a  con- 
stant tendency  tow'ards  such  an  unanimous 
agreement,  as  generations  rise  up  from 
youth  to  age,  through  the  experience  of 
passion  ana  the  growth  of  reason.  It  is 
very  well  settled  that  the  names  we  have 
just  mentioned  stand  at  the  head  of  our 
poetic  literature.  Some  college  students 
prefer  Byron — others  Tennyson;   Milton 


they  almost  universally  conader  very  pe- 
dantic and  dry ;  and  although  they  cannot 
but  admit  there  are  some  humorous  char- 
acters in  Shakspeare,  they  would  rather  see 
him  on  the  stage  than  read  him.  As  they 
grow  up  into  life,  however,  if  they 
continue  (as,  alas!  but  few  of  them  do 
in  our  spreading  country,)  to  love  lit- 
erary studies,  they  see  more  and  more  of 
the  greatness  of  these  wonderful  men,  and 
acquiesce  more  and  more  in  the  general 
verdict  of  the  world.  Thus  the  process 
forever  goes  on,  the  pure  art  of  poetry 
standing  before  the  race  like  a  piUar  of 
fire,  seen  by  all,  but  seen  best  by  those 
who  are  in  the  van,  or  now  and  then  seen 
best  of  all  by  the  far-reaching  eye  of 
genius. 

There  was  one  not  many  years  ago  that 
saw  it,  as  it  would  seem,  in  its  very  purity ; 
who  had  approached,  with  his  self-con- 
sciousness all  awake,  into  its  empyreal 
circle,  aiid  could  define  its  form  and  fix  its 
qualities  and  limits — Colbridqe,  the  most 
poetic  of  philosophers,  and  the  most  pro- 
found and  candid  of  critics.  His  mind 
seemed  peculiarly  formed  to  be  at  once 
the  exhibiter  and  expounder  of  the  highest 
forms  of  poetir;  he  could  assume  the 
lyric  frenzy,  and  could  analyze  it  also  ;  he 
not  only  wooed  the  pure  muse  successfuDy, 
but  without  losing  his  own  heart;  he 
united,  in  short,  in  one  person,  the  rarest 
qualities  of  artist  and  critic,  actor  and 
reflector,  doer  and  observer.  The  defini- 
tion of  poetry  he  has  given  in  his  Bio- 
graphia  Literaria,  and  especially  in  the 
volume  containing  the  immortal  criticism 
of  Wordsworth's  Lyrical  Ballads,  is  one 
whose  excellence  appeals  to  a  man's  indi- 
vidual growth  in  the  same  manner  with 
that  of  all  the  great  modeb  of  art,  viz. :  it 
grows  better  by  time,  and  is  more  under- 
stood the  more  it  is  studied.  Few  persons 
in  active  life  have  leisure  to  read  Cole- 
ridge ;  indeed,  it  is  questionable  whether 
his  peculiar,  minutely  guarded,  yet  elo« 
quent,  philosophical  style  should  be  recom- 
mended to  young  persons  engaged  in  ac- 
tive  Utcnuy  or  professional  pursuits ;  he 
is  a  writer  who  were  perhaps  better  left  to 
those  who  cannot  avoid  him.  Any  such 
one  who  may  have  fancied  that  he  fuHy 
comprehended  the  distinctions  in  the  defim- 
tion  we  are  speaking  of  several  years  ago, 
will  probably  find  on  re-reading  the  paa- 
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sage,  ample  argument  for  modesty  in  the 
retrospection.  And  this  will  arise,  not 
from  «  certain  theory's  wedding  itself  to 
hb  mind  and  confining  it  to  a  particular 
track,  but  simply  from  his  own  personal 
experience  of  life ;  he  will  understaiid  them 
better,  as  he  does  his  Milton  and  Shak- 
speare,  not  from  their  having  educated 
Imn,  but  from  his  having  grown  older  and 
thought  and  suffered  more.  It  is  our 
purpose  to  recur  briefly  to  these  distinc- 
tions and  principles,  culling  out  and  ex- 
plaining some  of  the  most  important  of 
£hem»  and  then  to  apply  them  to  the 
work  under  review. 

In  the  first  chapter  of  the  second  vol- 
ume of  the  Biographia,  a  new  edition  of 
which  has  just  been  issued  by  the  Messrs. 
Wiley  h  Putnam,  after  a  short  account 
of  the  origin  of  the  Lyrical  Ballads,  the 
author  proceeds  to  explain  his  ideas,  first, 
of  a  PoEK,  secondly,  of  Poetry  itself,  in 
kmd  and  in  essence.  Of  a  poem  he  ob- 
serves: FirsL  That  it  must  be  in  metre 
or  rhyme,  or  both  ;  it  must  have  the  su- 
perficial form.  Secondly.  Its  immediate 
purpose  must  be  the  communication  of 
pleasure.  But,  thirdly.  **  The  communica- 
lian  of  pleasure  may  be  the  object  of  a  work 
not  metrically  composed,  as  in  novels  and 
romances.  Would,  then,  the  mere  super- 
addition  of  metre,  with  or  without  rhyme, 
oititle  these  to  the  name  of  poems  ?  The 
answer  is,  (and  this  distinction  we  italicize, 
that  the  reader  may  observe  it  carefuUy,) 
that  nothing  can  permanently  please  which 
does  not  contain  in  itself  the  reason  why  it  is 
so,  and  not  otherwise.  If  metre  be  super- 
added, all  other  parts  must  be  made  con- 
sonant with  it.  They  must  be  such  as  to 
justify  the  perpetual  and  distinct  attention 
to  each  part,  which  an  exact  correspondent 
recurrence  of  accent  and  sound  are  calcu- 
lated to  excite.  The  final  definition,  then. 
so  deduced,  may  be  thus  worded :  A  po- 
em IS  that  species  of  composition,  which  is 
opposed  to  works  of  science,  by  proposing 
for  its  immediate  object  pleasure,  not 
truth  ;  and  from  all  other  species  (having 
this  object  in  common  with  it)  it  is  dis- 
criminatied  by  proposing  to  itself  such  de- 
light from  the  whole,  as  is  compatible  with 
a  distinct  gratification  from  each  compo- 
nent part." 

The  discrimination  here  made  seems  to 
oorer  too  much ;  for  the  gratification  re- 


ceived from  each  part  in  a  true  poem  must 
be  such  as  is  also  compatible  with  the  de- 
light to  be  inspired  by  the  whole ;  each 
must  help  each  and  aU.  But  the  philoso- 
pher does  not  overlook  this  in  his  next 
paragraph  :  "  If  a  man  chooses  to  caU 
every  composition  a  poem,  which  is  rhyme, 
or  measiu^,  or  both,  I  must  leave  his  opin- 
ion uncontrovei;ted.  The  distinction  is  at 
least  competent  to  characterize  the  writer's 
intention.  If  it  were  subjoined,  that  the 
whole  is  likewise  entertaining  or  affecting, 
as  a  tale,  or  a  series  of  interesting  reflec- 
tions, I  of  course  admit  that  this  is  another 
fit  ingredient  of  a  poem,  and  an  additional 
merit.  But  if  the  definition  sought  for  be 
that  of  a  legitimate  poem,  I  answer,  it  must 
be  one,  the  parts  of  which  mutually  8up« 
port  and  explain  each  other ;  all  in  their 
proportion  harmonizing  with,  and  support- 
ing, the  purpose  and  known  influences  of 
metrical  .  arrangement.  The  philosophic 
critics  of  all  ages  coincide  with  the  ulti- 
mate judgment  of  aU  countries,  in  equally 
denying  the  praises  of  a  just  poem,  on  the 
one  hand,  to  a  series  of  striking  lines  or 
distichs,  each  of  which,  absorbing  the 
whole  attention  of  the  reader  to  itseu,  dis- 
joins it  from  its  context,  and  makes  it  a 
separate  whole,  instead  of  an  harmonizing 
part ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  to  an  unsus- 
tained  composition,  .from  which  the  reader 
collects  rapidly  the  general  result,  unat- 
tracted  by  the  component  parts.  The 
reader  should  be  carried  forward,  not 
merely,  or  chiefly,  by  the  mechanical  im- 
pulse of  curiosity,  or  by  a  restless  desire 
to  arrive  at  the  final  solution ;  but  by  the 
pleasurable  activity  of  mind,  excited  by 
the  attractions  of  the  journey  itself.  Like 
the  motion  of  a  serpent,  which  the  Egyp- 
tians ,made  the  emblem  of  intellectual 
power ;  or  like  the  path  of  sound  through 
the  air  ;  at  every  step  he  pauses,  and  half 
recedes,  and,  from  the  retrogressive  move- 
ment, collects  the  force  which  again  car- 
ries him  onward.  Precipitandus  est  Kber 
spiritus,  says  Petronius  Arbiter,  most  hap- 
pily. The  epithet  Kber,  here  balances  tne 
preceding  verb  ;  and  it  is  not  easy  to  con- 
ceive more  meaning,  condensed  in  fewer 
words." 

We  have  quoted  largely  this  character- 
istic passage  for  its  beautiful  clearness  and 
breaath  and  condensation  of  thought. 
But  the  definition,  it  must  be  rememberedi 
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is  after  all  only  of  a  poem,  and  is  intended 
to  distinguish  that  species  of  writing  from 
prose.  Evangeline,  and  many  works  far 
inferior  to  it,  come  indisputably  within  the 
definition.  If  we  wish  to  examine  what 
are  the  elements  of  a  ffreat  poem,  we  shall 
find  them  in  the  succeeding  and  concluding 
paragraphs  of  the  chapter,  under  the  defi- 
nition of  poetry.  Of  course  the  excel- 
lence of  a  poem  as  a  work  of  art  must  be 
determined  by  the  manner  in  which  it  de- 
velops those  elements.  After  the  form, 
the  question  is,  how  far  is  the  piece  |9oe/tc? 
Or  the  examination  might  be  reversely 
thus  :  after  considering  how  far  the  piece 
is  poetic,  the  only  other  question  must  be, 
how  far  is  the  form  bom  of  and  consonant 
with  the  quality  of  the  piece  as  poetry  ? 
For  in  poetry  the  form  and  the  spirit  are 
in  reality  inseparable,  and  the  task  of  cout 
sidering  them  apart,  to  which  our  minds 
are  compelled  by  the  infirmity  of  their  con- 
stitution, while  it  is  the  only  way  by  which 
we  arrive  at  a  clear  understanding  of  the 
whole  subject,  leads  necessarily  through  a 
labyrinth  of  distinctions  in  which  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  thread  one^s  way  with- 
out errors. 

We  -might  now  consider  the  form  of 
Evangeline,  and  its  general  keeping,  and 
its  intellectual  ability  and  merit  as  a  work 
of  taste;  the  definitions  already  given 
being,  as  we  consider,  for  such  an  exami- 
nation, the  best  standard.  But  as  all  these 
qualities  should  be  subordinate  to.  and 
created  by,  poetry,  we  must  go  still  fur- 
ther into  the  matter  abstractly  before  de- 
scending into  particulars.  Poetry  is  to  all 
the  other  quahties  what  charity  is  to  hu- 
man abilities  ;  without  it  all  is  "  sounding 
brass."  It  is  the  father  of  all  metres  ;  all 
varieties  of  rhyme  are  but  its  outward 
limbs  and  flourishes.  Let  us  abandon  our- 
selves once  more  to  the  guidance  of  the 
adventurous  explorer,  whose  soul  lived  in 
the  tropics  of  passion,  while  at  the  same 
time  his  mind  wandered  clear  and  unchilled 
in  the  darkest  and  coldest  zones  of  thought. 

''What  18  poetry?  is  so  nearly  the  same 
question  with,  what  is  a  poet  ?  that  the  answer 
to  the  one  is  involved  in  the  solution  of  the 
other.  For  it  is  a  distinction  resalting  from  the 
poetic  genius  itself,  which  sustains  and  modi- 
fies the  images,  thoaehts  and  emotions  of  the 
poet's  own  mind.  The  poet,  described  in  ideal 
perfection,  brings  the  whole  soul  of  man  into 


activi^r*  with  the  subordination  of  its  faculties 
to  eacn  other,  according  to  their  relative  worth 
and  dignity.  He  diffases  a  tone  and  spirit  of 
unity,  that  blends,  and  (as  it  were) /uses,  each 
into  each,  by  that  synihelic  and  magical  pnwer^ 
towkiiJ^  toe  hate  exdusitehf  appropriated  the 
ruCme  of  imagination.  This  power,  first  put  in 
action  by  the  will  and  understanding,  and  re- 
tained under  their  irremissive,  though  gentle 
and  unnoticed,  control,  {laxiM  efferiwr  haStnis^ 
reveals  itself  in  the  balance  or  reconciliation  of 
opposite  or  discordant  qualities ;  of  sameness, 
with  difierence  ;  of  the  general,  with  the  con- 
crete ;  the  idea,  with  the  image  ;  the  individ- 
ual, with  the  representative ;  the  sense  of  nov- 
elty and  freelmess,  with  old  and  familiar  ob- 
jects ;  a  more  than  usual  state  of  emotion, 
with  more  than  usual  order ;  judgment  ever 
awake,  and  steady  self-possession,  with  enthu- 
siasm and  feeling  profound  or  vehement ;  and 
while  it  blends  and  harmonizes  the  natural  and 
the  artificial,  still -subordinates  ait  to  nature; 
the  manner  to  the  matter ;  and  our  admira- 
tion of  the  poet  to  our  sympathy  with  the 
poetry." 

**  Finslly,  good  sekse  is  the  body  of  poetic 
genius,  fancy  its  drafeby,  motion  its  ufe. 
and  iMAOiif  ATiOH  the  soul,  that  is  everywhere, 
and  in  each ;  and  forms  all  into  one  graceful 
and  intelligent  whole.'' 

To  make  this  perfectly  clear,  it  would 
be*  necessary  to  read,  or  rather  study,  the 
chapters  in  the  preceding  volume  of  the 
Biographia,  leading  to  the  discussion  of 
the  esemplaetic  power,  up  to  the  point 
where  the  author  wisely  writes  himself  a 
letter,  advising  him  to  proceed  no  further — 
a  task  we  would  recommend  to  none 
who  are  not  already  somewhat  versed  in 
metaphysical  reading,  and  have  not  smat- 
tered  away  the  original  confidence  in  their 
ignorance,  which  is  the  surest  guide  to 
loiowledge.  Let  us  reverently  endeavor 
to  explam  what  Ee  means  by  the  ImagiiMi- 
tion  which  is  the  soul  of  .poetic  genius, 
and  the  Fancy  which  is  its  drapery.  In 
common  parlance  these  words  are  used  in- 
terchangeably :  here  their  meanings  are 
widely  different.  If  the  important  words 
in  this  final  sentence  are  fully  understood, 
we  are  under  no  apprehension  of  being 
unintelligible,  when  we  speak  of  the  genius 
of  Mr.  Longfellow. 

What  is  meant  by  "  good  sense"  is  clear ; 
we  understand  .a  vigilant  presiding  reascm, 
having  the  conmion  knowledge  of  the 
world  in  greater  or  less  degree  under  its 
control :  in  some  of  our  modem  small  poeta 
animal  feeling  seems  to  lake  its  place,  and 
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we  then  hare  poemB  yery  well  sustamed, 
Tciy  well  clotned,  moving  very  grace- 
fully,  but  for  all  that  extremely  weak 
and  nonsensical.  What  is  meant  by 
motion  is  also  perfectly  plain;  but  the 
other  two  worSs  are  less  easUy  dis- 
dnguished,  and  no*  man  can  understand 
them  fully,  unless  he  possesses  them  in  a 
conscious  degree  himself,  .which  very 
many  do  not.  Let  us  ffo  back  to  the 
concluding  definitions  in  ue  first  volume, 
already  referred  to: — ''The  imagina- 
tion, then,  I  consider  either  as  primaiy 
or  secondary.  The  primary  imagination, 
I  hold  to  be  the  Uving  power  and 
prime  Agent  of  all  human  Perception, 
and  as  a  repetition  in  the  finite  mind  of  the 
eternal  act  of  creation  in  the  infinite  I  am." 
That  is  to  say,  as  we  understand  it,  it  is  that 
first  principle  in  the  mind  of  man,  which 
enables  him  to  say,  *'  I  exist ;"  over  this 
the  will  has  no  control.  **  The  secondary 
I  consider  as  an  echo  of  the  former,  co-ex- 
isting with  conscious  will,  yet  still  as  iden- 
tical with  tjie  primary  in  the  Idtid  of  its 
agency,  and  differing  only  in  degree,  and  in 
the  mode  of  its  operation.  It  dissolves, 
diffuses,  dissipates,  in  order  to  re-create ; 
or,  where  this  process  is  rendered  impossi- 
ble, yet  still,  at  all  events,  it  struggles  to 
idealize  and  to  unify.  It  is  essentially 
vUaJ,*'  etc.  *'  Fancy,  on  the  contrary,  has 
no  other  counters  to  play  with,  but  fixities 
and  definities.  The  fancy  is,  indeed,  no 
other  than  a  mode  of  memory  emancipated 
from  the  order  of  time  and  space,  and 
blended  with,  and  modified  by,  that  empir- 
ical phenpmenon  of  the  will,  which  we  ex- 
press by  the  word  ohoics.  But,  equally 
with  the  ordinary  memory,  it  must  receive 
all  its  materials  ready-made  from  the  law  <^ 
association." 

In  brief,  it  is  to  the  imagination  that  we 
owe  the  9U$lainmg  power  in  poetry,  and  to 
the  fancy  its  imagery.  The  imagination 
is  the  wing — the  fancy,  the .  plumage  ; 
that  is,  conffldering  them  as  distmct  qual- 
ities, like  the  "  or^;ans  "  of  the  phrenolo- 
ffist.  But  they  umte  in  all  proportions,  and 
m  all  degrees  of  submission  to  the  primary 
consciousness.  Where  the  poet,  in  the 
open  day,  with  the  disappointments  of  the 
past,  the  distraction  of  the  present,  and 
the  hopelessness  o^^the  future  around  him ; 
with  hts  judgment  all  awake,  his  memory 
stored  with  Imning  and  his  fancy  teeming 


with  linages ;  can  resolutely  cast  himself 
loose  and  abandon  himself  to  a  rapture 
that  is  feigned  and  yet  real — ^that  despises 
reason,  yet  never  goes  beyond  it — ^that  in 
short  sets  the  whole  of  the  faculties  of  his 
nature  into  intense  activity — ^it  b  by  the 
strength  of  his  imagination  that  he  is  ena- 
bled to  do  it ;  and  it  is  according  as  this 
faculty  of  lus  mind  is  put  forth,  that  we 
feel  his  power.  In  some,  it  is  exerted 
with  less  of  the  will  than  in  others. 
Shakspeare's  imagination  carried  him 
quite  beyond  consciousness,  so  that  he 
utters  the  divinest  songs  without  knowing 
it ;  Milton's  had  more  of  the  dull  clay  to 
contend  with,  but  then,  with  an  Atlas-like 
strength,  he  bears  the  burden  to  the  very 
sky.  Coleridge  himself  is  another  splen- 
did example  of  the  power  of  the  faculty 
he  has  analvzed.  He  must  have  had  an 
almost  iafimtely  greater  tenacity  of  con- 
scious reason  to  overcome  than  ordinary 
men,  yet  when  he  does  rise,  how  strong  is 
his  flight !  He  reminds  one,  though  the 
reader  will  smile  at  the  application,  of 
what  the  French  Lord  says  of  ParoUes,  in 
Airs  Well  that  Ends  Well :  "  Is  it  pos- 
sible  he  should  know  what  he  b,  and  be 
that  he  is  ?"  Like  his  own  Albatross,  he 
is  an  unwieldy  bird ;  but  when  he  is  once 
on  the  wing,  "  thorough  the  fog,"  or  on 
the  good  south  wind,  he  wins  his  way  with 
an  unconquerable  vigor. 

Wherever  this  strength  is  put  forth, 
and  under  whatever  variety  of  obstacles, 
it  never  fails  to  be  felt  It  is  indeed  *'  the 
faculty  divine."  Whether  exerted  with 
more  or  less  of  learning,  in  poetry  or 
prose,  in  writing  or  in  any  other  art,  or  in 
actual  life,  it  is  at  once  perceived  and  its 
force  measured  according  to  its  degree. 
It  is  the  contact  of  soul  with  soul.  In  life, 
it  is  the  essence  of  character.  Men  do 
not  affect  each  other  through  dry  intel- 
lect ;  it  is  not  by  argument  alone  that 
they  sway  each  other;  it  is  by  the 
strength  of  the  imagination.  Some  men 
have  weak  intellects  combined  with  great 
force  of  character :  it  is  almost  mLcaculous 
what  a  power  they  will  exert  over  those 
around  them.  In  some  this  power  de- 
velops itself,  through  a  rouffh  nature,  in 
violence  and  impetuosity;  m  others  it 
works  smoothly.  It  makes  the  tunes,  with 
which,  in  this  jangled  and  discordant 
world,  the  spirits  of  men  play  upon  each 
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ether.  Some  are  sweet  and  tender,  some 
rapid  and  harsh,  some  melting,  others 
inspiring.  In  what  hut  the  imagination 
consists  the  suhtle  power  of  great  rulers  ? 
Mere  force  of  will  is  not  sufficient  to  ac- 
count for  it.  We  must  estimate  the  souls 
even  of  such  men  as  Napoleon  hy  our 
own,  and  certamly  all  the  power  of  will 
in  the  whole  human  family  would  never 
suffice  to  account  for  such  phenomena, 
without  the  presence  of  that  "  synthetic 
and  magical  power"  which  ever  "  struggles 
io  idealize  and  unify" — a  power  which,  in 
such  extreme  cases,  seems  almost  to  de- 
prive the  soul  of  its  free  agency,  and  make 
the  man  a  **  child  of  destiny,"  Vhile  in 
reality  it  is  the  excess  of  liberty. 

But  -the  most  lovely  development  of 
this  Imagination,  which  is  the  soul's  life, 
is  in  Poetry  and  the  fine  arts.  Here  it 
acts  not  to  gain,  or  primarily  to  overcome, 
but  to  please.  Here  it  speaks  through 
beautiful  forms,  and  the  delightful  play  of 
thoughts.  It  moves  us,  but  at  the  same 
time  enchains  us.  If  it  awes  us  it  does 
not  make  us  afraid,  but  merely  quickens  in 
us,  for  the  moment,  a  kindred  thrill. 
Only  here,  through  poetry  and  art,  is  it  that 
man  to  man  is  lovely  and  excellent ;  only 
here  that  his  soul  expands  above  the  gross 
things  of  earth,  and  aspires  to  reach  the 
original  image  of  its  Maker.  The  act  of 
adoration  is  its  highest  exercise.  To  pray 
truly  is  not,  though  it  should  be  one's  duty 
to  strive  to  make  it  so,  an  act  for  all  times 
and  places,  nor  is  it  to  be  accomplished 
easily,  though  to  endeavor  is  all  that  h 
required  of  us.  Hence  the  dim  aisles  of 
venerable  churches,  lofty  music,  and 
solemn  ceremonies,  are  assistants  to  devo- 
tion, because  they  call  off  the  Fancy  from 
its  ordinary  scenes,  and,  by  turning  it  to 
loftier  ones,  teach  it  to  lead  its  elder  sister 
the  Imagination  to  retire  into  its  secret 
closet  and  there  worship  the  Infinite  Ma- 
jesty of  Heaven.  Next  to  this  exercise  of 
the  soul,  there  is  no  art  in  which  it  de- 
velops itself  against  more  difficulty  or 
with  more  irresistible  power  than  in  music. 
This  art  requires  infinite  learning  and  in- 
finite physical  education.  It  tasks  both 
body  and  mind,  at  the  very  moment  of 
imaginative  rapture.  The  poet  here  must 
soar  with  his  mind  crowded  to  the  utmost 
with  mathematical  symmetries,  and  his 
fingers  literally,  as  well  as  figuratively,  on 


the  strings  of  his  lyre.  Hence  it  is  an  art 
in  which  the  imagination  is  more  won- 
drously  near  and  present  than  in  any 
other;  and  also,  one  in  which  the  great 
masters  are  fewer  than  in  any  other,  and 
the  interval  between  them  and  their  infe- 
riors, wider.  Were  it  not  for  this,  that 
the  comiposer  can  educate  himself  into 
such  a  habit  that  he  can  create  a  whole 
work  in  his  mind  alone,  or  pass  and  repass 
it  at  will  across  his  fancy,  as  one  may  a 
movement  that  he  has  often  heard,  the 
productions  of  the  great  musical  geniuses 
would  be  absolute  miracles ;  as  it  is,  the 
spiritual  vigor  stands  before  us  more  naked 
in  this  art  than  even  in  poetry.  The 
power  of  Handel  is  felt  more  universally 
and  at  once,  than  that  of  Milton ;  many 
have  admired  the  ever-active  and  graceful 
invention  of  Haydn,  to  whom  Chaucer 
would  be  a  mere  antique  ;  the  qualities  of 
Mozart  are  more  instantly  moving  than 
those  of  Shakspeare ;  and  it  is  easier  to 
understand  Beethoven  than  Coleridge. 
For  the  learning  of  the  science  supplies  in 
music  the  place  of  **  good  sense"  in  po- 
etry ;  and  symmetry  becomes  more  readily 
the  habit  of  the  mind  than  sense. 

But  poetry,  if  it  is  below  music  in  inten- 
sity and  rapidity,  is  above  it,  and  above 
painting  and  sculpture,  in  universality.  If 
in  it  the  imaginative  power  is  not  so  sud- 
den, it  is  not,  on  the  other  hand,  confined 
to  so  narrow  a  range.  If  itdoes  not  draw 
the  spirit  so  near,  it  enables  us  to  see  mora 
of  it  at  a  time.  If  it  does  not  magnify  so 
much,  its  field  of  vision  is  greater.  For  it 
is  not  limited  to  symmetries  of  ear-forms, 
or  groups,  figures,  or  views  for  the  eye ; 
it  includes  all  forms  and  all  thoughts.  It 
''  brings  the  whole  soul  of  man  into  activity, 
with  the  subordination  of  its  faculties  to 
each  other,  according  to  their  relative 
worth  and  dignity."  God  be  thanked  for 
all  these  lovely  arts,  but  most  of  all  for 
this — ^the  divines!  of  all ! 

Let  us  now  descend  from  these  abstract 
principles,  and  endeavor  to  apply  them  to 
Evangeline.  But  we  must  first  inform  the 
reader  more  particularly  what  the  book  m, 
than  he  could  learn  from  the  title-pa^e, 
copied  at  the  beginning  of  our  article. 
That  only  informs  him  that  it  is  a  "  tale  of 
Acadie,"  which  was  the  old  French  name 
for  the  peninsula  that  is  now  a  part  of 
Nova  Scotia.    The  particular  plaoe  where 
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ihe  story  begins,  is  Grand  Pre,  a  TiDage  of 
French  settlers  c(»itaining  about  a  hundred 
families.  The  time  is  soon  after-  the  ex- 
pedition against  Louisbiirg.  The  interest 
chiefly  depends  on  the  misfortunes  of  the 
hero  and  heroine,  Gabriel  Lajeunesse  and 
ETangeline  Bellefontaine — either  of  -whom, 
by  the  way,  would  have  had  shorter  names 
bad  we  been  present  at  the  christening. 
These  two  are  betrothed  and  are  soon  to 
be  married ;  but  before  they  are  so,  some 
English  ships  come  into  the  harbor  with 
orders  to  break  up  the  settlement  and 
carry  off  the  inhabitants,  which  is  accord- 
ingly done.  The  wretched  people  are  land- 
ed, some  at  one  place,  some  at  another,  and 
are  thus  scattered  throughout  this  country. 
Evangeline  loses  Gabriel,  and  the  whole  of 
the  remainder  of  the  tale  is  an  account  of 
her  feelings  and  efforts  to  find  him.  At 
one  time  she  is  going  down  the  Mississippi 
on  a  cumbrous  boat,  while  he  is  going  up 
on  a  swift  boat:  she  feels  in  her  spint 
that  he  is  near,  but  does  not  know  that  he 
has  passed,  till  her  boat  reaches  the  new 
home  of  hk  father  the  next  day,  and  she 
bears  that  he  has  gone  to  the  far  West,  on 
a  trapping  expedition.  Not  disheartened, 
riie  sets  off  after  him  the  succeeding  day, 
and  follows  him,  always  too  late  to  overtake 
Um,  even  to  the  base  of  the  Ozark  moun- 
tains. So  passes  her  whole  life,  in  a 
fruitless  search  for  her  lost  lover.  She 
goes  eveiywhere  :  to  the  shores  of  Lake 
Huron,  down  the  St.  Lawrence,  to  the 
Moravian  Misnon — "  in  cities,  in  fields,  in 
the  noisy  camps  and  battle  fields  of  the 
anny!"  At  length  in  her  old  age  she 
lands,  from  the  troubled  sea,  at  Philadel- 
phia. "  Pleased  with  the  Thee  and  the  Thou 
of  the  Quakers,"  she  remains  there,  and 
joins  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  whose  duty  it 
IS  to  visit  the  sick.  Finally,  in  the  time  of 
the  yellow  fever,  she  sees  among  the  dying 
at  the  hospital  an  old  man  with  thin  locks ; 
she  utters  such  a  cry  of  anguish  that  "  the 
djing  start  up  from  their  pillows :"  it  is 
Oabnel  1  He  just  recognizes  her,  and  then 
the  light  of  his  eyes  suddenly  sinks  into 
darkness,  '^  as  when  a  lamp  is  blown  out 
by  a  gust  of  wind  at  a  casement."  She 
bows  her  head;  the  long  agony  is  over 
now,  and  the  story  ends  with  her  saying, 
**  Father,  I  thank  thee !" — an  ejaculation 
m  which,  for  reasons  perfectly  clear  to 
owaelf,  a&d  which  we  hope  to  make  so  to 


the    reader,   we  could  not  refrain  from 
heartily  joining. 

In  the  first  place,  the  author  has  chosen 
to  write  this  tale,  not  in  any  usual  tx 
natural  form  of  English  verse,  but  in  Latin 
hexameter,  or  a  form  intended  to  resemble 
it,  and  without  rhyme.  The  English  muse 
is  boldly  invoked  to  permit  him  to  sing 
(page  90 ;  he  has  the  grace  not  to  request 
her  aid)  in  lines  which  are  the  counter- 
parts of 

**  Qaadrapedante  pntrem  sooitu  quatit  vngala 
campum." 

The  consequence  is,  that  each  line  is  by 
itself,  and  rushes  down  with  a  doleful  deca- 
dence that  in  a  short  time  carries  the  reader's 
courage  along  with  it.  Knowing,  as  Mr. 
Lonmllow  01  course  does»  the  fate  of  all 
similar  attempts,  it  is  strange  that  he 
should  have  had  the  hardihood  to  have 
made  another.  But  it  is  still  stranger  that 
one  who  has  so  exquisite  an  ear  for  the 
melody  of  verse,  considered  by  itself, 
should  be  so  little  able  to  distinguish  its 
propriety  considered  in  connection  with  a 
subject,  and  as  aiding  to  imbody  and  carry 
out  harmoniously  a  particular  imaginative 
hue.  ''Nothing  can  permanently  please 
which  does  not  contain  in  itself  the  reason 
why  it  is  so,  and  not  otherwise :" — ^the 
reader  will  remember  that  we  italicized 
this  sentence  in  the  definition  of  a  poem ; 
it  was  that  we  might  use  it  here.  We 
cannot  see  why  this  tale  should  have  been 
written  in  this  measure  ;  there  is  no  con* 
sonance  between  the  form  and  the  sub* 
stance  of  the  narrative.  But  to  show  this, 
let  us  quote  a  passage  as  a  specimen.  We 
will  take  the  description  of  the  heroine :— *- 

**  Somewhat  apart  from  the  village,  and  nearer 
the  Basin  of  Minas, 

Benedict  Bellefontaine,  the  wealthiest  feiraier  of 
Grand-Pre, 

Dwelt  on  his  goodly  acres ;  and  with  him,  direct- 
ing his  household, 

Gentle  Evangeline  lived,  his  child,  and  the  pride 
of  the  village. 

Stalworth  and  stately  in  fom  was  the  man  of 
seventy  winters ; 

Hearty  and  bale  was  he,  as  an  oak  that  is  cov« 
ered  with  snow-flakes ; 

White  as  the  snow  were  his  locks,  and  his  cheeks 
as  brown  as  the  oak-leaves. 

Faur  was  she  to  behind,  that  maiden  of  seven- 
teen sommen, 
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BiMk  were  her  eyes  u  the  benr  that  giows  cm 

the  thorn  oy  the  way-side, 
Black,  yet  how  souly  they  gleamed  beneath  the 

brown  shade  of  her  tresses ! 
Sweet  was  her  breath  as  the  breath  of  kine  that 

feed  in  the  meadows. 
When  in  the  harvest  heat  she  bore  to  the  reap- 

ers  at  noontide 
Flagons  of  home-brewed  ale,  ah !  fair  in  sooth 

was  the  maiden. 
Fairer  was  she  when,  on  Sunday  mom,  while 

the  bell  from  its  turret 
Sprinkled  with  holy  sounds  the  air,  as  the  priest 

with  his  hyssop 
Sprinkles  the  congregation,  and  scatten  bless- 
ings upon  them, 
Down  the  long  street  she  passed,  with  her  chap- 
let  of  beads  and  her  misnal. 
Wearing  her  Norman  cap,  and  her  kirtle  of  blue, 

and  the  ear-rings. 
Brought  in  the  olden  time  from  France,  and 

since,  as  an  heirioom, 
Handed  down  from  mother  to  child,  through 

kHiff  generations. 
Bat  a  cefe&al  brightness — a  more  ethereal 

beauty — 
Shone  on  her  face  and  encircled  her  form, 

when,  after  confession. 
Homeward  serenely  she  walked  with  God*s 

benediction  upon  her. 
When  she  had  passea,  it  seemed  like  the  ceasing 

of  exquisite  music.*' 

Is  this  natncal  poetry  ?  Does  the  nar- 
ratiye  ttqtnrt  these  "  dying  falls  ?"  We 
answer,  no ;  the  measiire  jare  upon  us ;  it 
is  as  thoiiff  h  we  were  reading  intense  prose 
before  a  dowly  nodding  China  mandarin. 
The  lace  falls  at  the  end  of  eyery  line. 
Where  was  the  necessity  for  choosing  such 
a  form  ?  It  cannot  be  that  the  idea  of  its 
Appropriateness  rose  up  spontaneously  in 
the  author's  mind  on  his  first  conceiying 
the  piece,  and  that  he  used  it  because  he 
ftU  U  iobe  ike  be$t ;  at  least  it  is  to  be 
hoped  it  did  not.  That  motion  which 
CoMridse  calls  tho  life  of  poetiy,  is  here  a 
rery  mdancholy  life  indeed.  It  is  a ''  body 
of  this  death."  Was  it  because  it  was  a 
new  form,  and  the  author  wished  to  show 
that  "some  things  could  be  done  as  well  as . 
others  ?"  Then  he  should  not  haye  at- 
tempted it  for  three  reasons :  fir$t^  the  mo- 
tifye  is  uaw<Hrthy  of  a  poet;  $econdlyf  the 
same  thing  or  others  yery  like  had  been 
tried  before  a  hundred  times,  and  it  is  eyir 
dent  to  any  student  that  it  has  neyer  suc- 
ceeded, because  it  does  not  accord  with  the 
structure  of  our  language ;  and,  thirdly,  no 
one  has  a  right  to  ti^  such  noyelties  with- 


out being,  like  Collins  in  hia  Ode  to  Byea- 
ing,  successful  Was  it  because  the  old 
forms  were  exhausted  ?  How  much  richer 
would  be  an  imitation,  were  it  necessary  to 
make  such,  of  the  melody  <^  Comus,  than 
such  a  monotonous  tune  as  this !  We  haye 
tried  all  ways  of  reading  it,  now  minding 
accents  and  pauses,  now  reading  it  as  prose; 
but  it  ia  neither  one  thing  nor  the  other, 
and  whether  as  prose  or  yerse  is  equally 
cold,  affected  and  unnatural  The  whole 
book  did  not  accustom  us  to  it ;  and  from 
its  growing  more  and  more  tedious  till  the 
end,  we  do  not  belieye  another  would, 
twice  as  bulky. 

But  it  may  be  urged,  Evangeline  is  in  a 
walk  of  art  to  which  strictness  of  criticism 
should  not  be  applied.  It  is  not  attempted 
to  make  the  characters  natural,  but  only 
to  make  them  in  harmony  with  each  other. 
It  is  raised  yery  high  into  the  poetic  regicm ; 
and  the  mind  which  approaches  it  must 
for  the  nonce  lay  aside  common  sense  and 
put  on  spectacles  which  turn  all  things  to 
gold.  To  appreciate  such  constancy  as 
Eyangeline's,  one  must  be  yery  refined  in- 
deed. The  whole  work,  in  short,  is  so  fine 
that  it  required  these  awkward  inclined 
planes  of  lines,  that  perpetuaUy  carry  the 
reader  down — and  down — and  down-a — 
in  order  to  make  it  su£Qciently  remote  and 
strange.  It  is  a  painting  on  glass,  andlias 
laws  of  its  own.  The  attempt  is  ngt  to 
idealize,  but  to  create. 

So  far  as  such  opmions  recognise  the 
propriety  of  works  of  art  in  which  the 
uncy  shall  giye  the  whole  a  delicate  and 
peculiar  hue,  their  justice  must  be  admit- 
ted, of  course.  We  suffer  ourselyes  to  be 
pleased  with  transparencies  around  lamps; 
we  see  landscapes  in  the  frost  pictures  on 
windows ;  there  are  innumerable  eolden  re- 
gions aboye  the  sunset,  and  mimatures  of 
them  in  the  glowing  coals ;  nay,  faces  o( 
angels  and  deyils  peep  out  upon  us  eyen 
from  the  papered  walls.  Whatever  the 
fancy  permits  will  come  into  poetry.  There 
may  be  good  poems  as  literal  as  the  Tales 
of  the  Hall,  and  others  equally  good,  as  fan- 
ciful as  the  Faery  Queen.  But  in  one,  as 
much  as  in  the  other,  the  form  and  motiom 
should  be,  because  it  must  be,  created  by, 
and  conform .  with,  and  belong  to,  and 
be  a  part  of  the  essence  of,  the  whole.  For 
example,  take  the  Ancient  Mariner :  nothr 
ing  is  more  common  than  tbe  ballad  fono; 
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but  t^t  fiMisi  was  aever  so  written  before. 
The  poetry  of  the  piece  takes  that  old  mea- 
sure and  moulds  it  anew  into  an  eloquent 
motion  peculiar  to  itself,  harmonizing  with 
and  heightening  its  general  effect.  The 
verse  of  the  poem  is  as  orig^inal  as  any  ele- 
ment of  it ;  bat  how  dearly  did  it  g^w  to 
be  what  it  is,  under  the  guidance  of  the 
poet  of  course,  yet  still  a»  of  neceMt/y. 

But  in  Evangeline  there  is  no  such  con- 
cinnity.  The  verse  stands  out  like  an 
awkward  declatmer,  or  a  bashful  school- 
boy rehearsing  young  Norvai,  or  Hohen 
linden.  It  has  no  connection  with  the 
poetry ;  the  two  are  in  the  condition  of  a 
couple  divorced  a  mensn  et  tharo,  but  not 
o  mneulo  mairimonii'j  they  are  mingled 
but  not  combined ;  in  mixtion,  not  in  solu- 
tion. We  are  not  called  upon  to  be  first 
affected  with  the  tale  as  we  proceed,  and 
left  to  admire  at  its  elegance,  but  are  asked 
to  admire  first,  and  to  be  affected  seconda- 
rily. The  difference  is  just  this,  that  the 
author  is  affected  and  not  we.  He  is  de- 
termined to  be  fine,  and  consequently 
determinately  so.  *'  O  wad  some  power 
the  giftie  gie  us !" — and  most  especially  in 
writin|r  poetry,  for  there  it  is  impossible  to 
hide  the  secret  purpose.  When  the  spirit 
of  the  Muse  is  upon  us,  and  we  must 
prophecy ;  when  the  whole  soul  is  com- 
pelled by  an  angel  with  a  fiery  sword ; 
when^  as  Milton  saith,  the  poet  is  "  soaring 
in  the  high  region  of  his  fancy,  with  his 
garland  and  singing  robes  about  him ;"  then 
these  over-niceties  do  not  appear,  or  if  they 
do,  they  are  at  once  pardoned  and  pftesed 
by.  When  the  hot  simoom  of  the  Imagi- 
KATiov  sweeps  across  the  burning  wastes 
of  the  soul,  the  birds  and  beasts  which 
people  it  fiv  before  the  blast,  and  the  silly 
young  estnches  of  our  vanity  run  till  they 
fall  and  die ;  but  when  the  strong  north 
wind  of  the  Will  sweeps  alon?  with  only  a 
great  cloud  of  dust,  the  silly  creatures 
slick  their  heads  in  the  sand  a^  abide  its 
utmost  fierceness ! 

The  idea,  also,  that  this  tale  is  so  very 
fine  as  not  to  be  appreciated  by  common 
minds,  and  is  therefore  exempt  from  com- 
mon criticism ;  that  it  is  in  what  Mr. 
Wfllis  would  perhaps  style  a  <' Japonica" 
region  of  the  poetic  art,  and  only  to  be  read 
after  a  purification,  this  idea  which  we  have 
admitted  as  a  supposed  excuse  for  the  un- 
couthness  of  the  measure,  is  only  admissible 


as  such  a  supposition.  For  the  character^ 
and  their  motives  are  old  and  universal.  The 
popularity  of  Madame  Cotdn's  tale  of  the 
Exile  of  Siberia,  shows  how  well  the  world 
understands  the  wealth  and  the  depth  of 
woman's  affection.  But  it  ma^  be  said, 
that  though  old  and  universal  this  affection 
is  here  in  a  highly  refined  form.  Con- 
stancy, it  may  be  urged,  it  is  true,  is  only 
constancy  whether  ckid  in  hoddin  ffray  or 
pink  satm,  but  that  here  it  is  clad  in  ex- 
tremely choice  raiment. 

Now  to  this  we  must  soBwer,  and  this 
conducts  us  to  the  general  style  of  the 
piece,  the  clothing  is  not  to  our  taste.  It  is 
not  really  fine,  but  tawdry ;  not  neat,  but 
gaudy.  It  pains  the  eye  for  want  of  har- 
mony, and  for  ostentatious  showiness  in  the 
coloring.  To  read  the  whole  book  cloys 
the  fancy.  The  figures  and  c<Nnpari8ons 
seldom  come  in  naturally,  but  are  the  off- 
spring of  conscious  choice.  The  poet  has 
always  left  him  a  "conceit,  a  miserable 
conceit.''  There  is  not  a  simile  in  the 
piece  resembling  in  its  essence  either  of  the 
three  that  Bums  throws  in  with  a  single 
dash  in  Tam  O'Shanter;  not  one  that 
makes  the  picture  burst  upon  the  eye,  and 
thrills  the  heart  with  its  imaguative  sym- 
pathy. But  the  similes  in  Milton,  it  may 
be  said,  which  he  strews  in  "  thick  as  the 
leaves  in  Yallombrosa,"  are  consciously 
chosen.  Not  so  ;  though  there  are  mindis 
to  whom  they  must  always  so  appear,  not 
being  able  to  lift  themselves  up  to  the 
height  of  his  greatness. 

The  comparison  in  the  extract  quoted —  |  | 
'*  Sweet  was  her  breath  as  the  breath  of  .  i 
kine  that  feed  in  the  meadows,"  is  neither 
suggested  nor  suggestive,  neither  natural 
nor  well  chosen,  but  forced,  unapt  and  noi 
new.  To  one  who  never  had  any  agricul- 
tural experience,  it  may  seem  elegant; 
possibly  to  such  an  one  it  would  come 
naturally ;  but  to  our  apprehension  it  is  a 
simile  which  is  not  only  strained,  but 
degrades  rather  than  exalts.  The  last  line 
in  the  extract  is  another  forced  simile: 
*'  When  she  had  passed,  it  seemed  like  the 
ceasing  of  exquisite  music."  But  this  is 
so  pretty,  that  one  cannot  choose  but  par^ 
don  it.  The  author  is  not  always  so 
successful.    Thus : — 


"  SOently  one  by  OM.  i»  the  iailBito  UMdowt  «r  htwn, 
Blonomed   the  lovely  ttan,  the  Ibigetrine-Boli  of  tbo 
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This  is  altogether  too  fine.  It  is  sick- 
ening. We  cannot  away  with  it.  A  writer 
who  feeds  American  boarding-school  misses 
with  snch  bon-bons,  is  fair  subject  for  inirth. 
He  ouffht  to  be  laughed  out  of  the  folly. 
Next  uiin^  his  bust  will  appear  in  some 
barber's  wmdow  in  Broadway — ^if  indeed 
the  ideal  is  not  there  already.  One  would 
think  this  should  suffice  for  the  stars  in  one 
poem ;  but  no : — 

**  Over  her  head  the  stan,  thethoughu  cfQod  in 
the  heavens  /" 

This  is  naughty:  we  fear  we  shall  never 
meet  Mr.  Longfellow  in  the  place  he 
mentions,  if  he  allows  himself  to  use  such 
expressions. 

Sometimes  he  is  very  ingenious,  so  much 
so,  that  it  becomes  a  pleasure  to  anato- 
mize his  good  things.  Indeed,  in  this  sense, 
the  poem  would  not  be  so  tedious,  were 
we  not  called  upon  to  feel  at  the  same  time 
for  the  grief  of  the  unfortunate  lovers. 
But  there  is  just  the  difficulty.  How  one 
could  elaborate  so  affecting  a  plot,  in  so 
minutely  cool  and  triffing  a  manner,  exer- 
cisinfir  his  ingenuity  on  an  unusual  metre, 
and  m  discovering  all  sorts  of  pretty  com- 
parisons and  expressions,  passes  compre- 
hension. When,  for  example,  his  heroine 
grows  old,  he  says : — 

**  Thefn  there  appeared  and  spread  faint  streaks 

of  grav  on  her  forehead, 
Dawn  of  another  life,  that  broke  o'er  her  earthly 

horizon, 
As  in  the  eastern  skv  the  first  faint  streaks  of 

die  morning." 

« 
The  comparison  of  the  turning  ^ay  of 
the  hair  to  the  dawn  of  the  monung,  has 
a  pleasing  fancifulness,  but  is  certainly  as 
remote  from  real  pathos,  as  likening  a 
boiled  lobster  to  the  same  phenomenon.* 
The  poet  does  not  paint  by  sucb  similes ; 
they  distract  from  his  picture  and  attract 
to  his  ingenuity.  The  cool  tot^  (usin^  the 
word  in  its  old  acceptation)  so  predomi- 
nates over  the  imagination,  as  to  cause  that 
faculty  to  dwindle  into  affectation.  If  the 
reader  is  moved  by  such  writing,  it  is  of 
his  own  accord,  and  out  of  the  £sposition 


*  How  mttch  nearer  the  language  pf  emotion  is 
"the  mUky  head  of  revereod  rnnm"  in  the 
rhetorical  paaaage  the  first  player  recitee  la  Hamlet 


of  his  nature  to  8ap]dy  emotion  wbere  it 
is  so  evidently  wanting.  We  can  fancy 
that  one  should  feel  in  reading  many  pas^ 
sages  like  this,  and,  indeed,  the  whole 
piece,,  that  the  writei^is  giving  out  in  a 
calm  and  unnatural  monotonous  chant, 
feelings  too  deep  to  be  allowed  egress  in 
spontaneous  eloquence ;  just  as  many  musA 
remember  to  have  felt,  when  it  was  eom- 
mon  for  colle&;e  students  to  imitate  the 
impressive  oddity  of  Mr.  Emerson's  man- 
ner, at  hearing  some  unfortnnate,  meek- 
eyed,  muddy-brained  young  gentlemen 
*^  commune  ;  or  as  they  would,  perhaps, 
have  phrased  it,  "  let  the  within  now  ont 
into  the  universal."  There  is  a  perfect 
analogy  between  this  poem  and  its  style, 
and  between  their  thinking  and  conrersa- 
tion ;  and  it  might  be  added,  that  the 
poetiy  and  the  thinking  are  both  equidistant 
from  the  high  and  the  true.  For  what 
degree  of  vital  heat  can  be  felt  to  exist  in 
a  style  which  gives  birth  to  such  flowers 
of  rhetoric,  as  those  we  are  quoting  ? — 

^  Lifis  had  long  been  astir  in  the  village,  and 

clamorous  labor 
Knocked  with  its  hundred  hands  at  the  golden 

gates  of  the  morning.'* 

This  is  not  lavender,  mint,  or  marjoram, 
"  flowers  of  middle  summer ;"  but  is  more 
like  rosemary  and  me,  that  keep  "  seem- 
mg  and  savor"  all  winter ;  rather  it  b  a 
lichen,  that  might  grow  on  on  iceberg. 

**  She  saw  serenely  the  moon  past 
Forth  from  the  folds  of  a  cloud,  and  one  star 

follow  her  footsteps. 
As  out  of  Abraham's  tent  young  Ishmael  wan- 
dered with  Hagar !" 

The  exclamation  point  is  not  ours ;  it  is  so 
in  the  original,  and  ends  a  chapter.  The 
reader  can  attach  to  it  no  other  legitimate 
significance,  than  as  indicating  the  poet's 
astonishment  at  his  own  conception. 

But  he  is  very  fond  of  comparisons  from 
Scripture : — 

**  The  trumpet  flower  and  the  grape-vine 
Hung  their  ladder  of  ropes  aloft  like  the  ladder 

of  Jacob, 
On  whose  pendulous  stairs  the  angels  ascend* 

in^,  descending, 
Were  swift  humming  birds  that  flitted  from 

blossom  to  blossom.** 

Have  l^e  old  painters,  did  Bembrandt, 
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represent  Jacob's  Dream  with  a  rope  lad- 
der? The  imaffe,  to  our  fancy,  is  as 
strange  as  the -likeness  oi  humming  birds 
to  angels.  Jacob's  ladder  on  Mount 
Washington,  must  suzely  be  more  like  the 
originaL 

» 

*'  Wild  with  the  winds  of  September 
Wrestled  the  trees  of  the  forest,  as  Jacob  of  old 
with  the  angel." 

The  trees  coUectiyely  could  not  have 
wrestled  like  Jacob,  though  any  one  of 
them  might  have  been  said  to  do  so  with 
perfect  propriety.  We  observe  the  same 
slight  inaccuracy  in  another  place : 

**  Their  rouls  with  devotion  translated, 
Rose  on  the  ardor  of  prayer,  like  Elijah  ascend- 
ing to  heaven." 

But  here  is  a  Scripture  simile  from  the 
part  of  the  poem  where  the  reader  is 
asked  to  be  most  moved.  Evangeline  has 
at  last  discovered  her  long-lost  Gabriel 
among  the  sick  in  the  hospital : — 

^  Hot  and  red  on  his  Hps  still  burned  the  flush 
of  the  fever, 

As  if  life,  like  the  Hebrew,  with  blood  had  be- 
sprinkled its  portals, 

That  the  Angel  of  Death  might  see  the  sign 
and  pass  over." 

This  is  a  temperance  in  passion,  not  ac- 
quired or  begotten,  but  innate  and  "from 
the  purpose. '  One  would  suppose  that 
the  redness  of  the  lips  were  rather  an  in- 
vitation for  Death  to  enter ;  or  an  indica- 
tion like  an  auctioneer's  flag  in  the  window 
of  a  dwelling  house,  that  the  inhabitants 
were  moving  out. 

Frequently  we  meet  with  a  good  thing 
spoiled  by  the  same  coldness  that  permits 
these  unpleasing  extravagancies. 

*<  On  the  river 
Fell  here  and  there  through  the  branches  a 

tremolons  gleam  of  the  moonliffht, 
like  the  sweet  thoughts  of  love  on  a  darkened 

and  devioos  spirit." 

This  is  very  pretty  indeed.  The  tremu- 
lousness  sufficiently  divides  the  one  gleam 
into  many,  to  make  it  resemble  "  sweet 
ikaughts.      But  see  what  follows : — 

''Nearer  and  round  about  her,  the  manifold 
ifewers  of  the  garden 


Poared  out  their  sonls  in  odors,  that  were  their 

prayers  and  confessions 
Unto  the  nifht,  as  it  went  its  way,  like  a  silent 

Carmusian." 

If  this  had  stopped  with  **  odors,"  it  would 
have  been  well;  had  it  ended  with 
"  night,"  it  would  have  been  perhaps  half 
as  good  ;  as  it  is,  the  whole  is  bad.  The 
little  kitten  of  a  thought  is  pinched  and 
pinched  till  it  mews  horribly.  Let  ua 
leave  it  and  pass  to  another : — 

"Circles  and  sails  aloft,  on  pinions  majestic,  the 

vulture, 
Like  the  implacable  soul  of  a  chieftain  slaugh* 

tered  in  battle." 

So  far  would  have  been  well,  but — 

**  By  invisible  stairs  ascending  and  scaling  the 
heavens." 

Now  the  motion  of  a  high  soaring  vulture, 
though  it  be  like  going  up  circmar  stairs 
in  respect  that  it  goes  round  and  round, 
yet  in  respect  that  it  is  a  smooth  equable 
motion,  it  is  very  unlike  going  up  stairs. 
Why  an  implacable  soul  should  go  to 
heaven  at  any  rate,  we  find  no  sufficient 
reason,  unless  it  be  to  fill  out  the  metre  of  a 
very  rough  line ;  but  perchance  Mr.  School- 
craft's Algic  Researches  might  furnish 
one:  we  observe  so  many  mstances  of 
minute  memory  of  little  particulars  gleaned 
out  of  books  of  travel  and  thrust  in  for 
their  oum  eake,  that  we  are  in  constant 
danger  of  exposing  our  ignorance.  Possi- 
bly there  may  be  some  superstition  among 
the  Indians — ^whom  the  author  calls,  but 
without  giving  any  note  for  the  authority^ 
"the  scattered  tribes  of  Ishmael's  chil- 
dren"— to  the  effect  that  implacable  souls 
go  to  heaven,  and  up  circular  stairs. 

Where  a  simile  occurs  which  is  really 
expressive,  it  looks  as  if  it  had  been  laid 
away  in  a  note-book  and  copied  out  for  the 
occasion;  thus: — Evangeline  beheld  the 
priest's  face 

**  without  either  thought  or  emotion. 
E'en  as  the  face  of  a  clock  from  which  the 
hands  have  been  taken." 

This  would  not  be  out  of  place  in  pleas- 
ant prose  description :  it  occurs  in  what  is 
intended  to  be  a  very  serious  passage.  A 
litde  on  the  priest  attempted  to  speak; 
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**  but  hiB  heart  ww  fall,  and 
Wh  accents 
Faltered  and  paused  on  his  lips,  as  the  feet  dt  a 

child  on  a  threshold, 
Hashed  by  the  scene  he  beholds,  and  the  awful 
presence  of  sorrow.*' 

But  how  shall  such  a  comparison  as  the 
'  fc^wing  be  classified  ? — The  Notary  tas 
told  Evangelme's  father  a  story,  which 
does  not  convince  him,  any  more  than  it 
will  the  reader,  but  it  puzzles  him,  so  that 
he  stood  like  »  man  who  fwn  would  speak 
but  findeth  no  language ; 

**  And  all  his  thoughts  congealed  into  lines  on 

his  face,  as  Uie  vapors 
Freeze  in  fantastic  shapes  on  the  window 

panes  in  the  winter." 

It  is  sufficient  to  add  to  a  list  of  such 
things,  which  might  be  extended  to  more 
than  equal  in  number  the  pages  of  the 
poem,  a  few  which  are  better :— - 

^  In  the  dead  of  the  night  she  heard  the  toAts- 

peringram  fall 
Loud  on  the  withered  leaves  of  the  sycamore 

tree  by  the  window." 

"  The  tire  of  the  cart-wheel 
Lay  like  a  fiery  snake  coiled  round  in  a  circle 
of  cinders." 

*<  Oft  on  sledges  m  winter,  as  swift  as  tlvt  steoop 

cf  the  eagle, 
Down  the  hill-side  bounding  they  glided  away 

o'er  the  meadows." 

"  Bbwn  by  the  blast  of  fate  like  a  dead  leaf  mver 
the  desert" 

These  have  as  much  naturalness  and 
truth  as  any  of  their  kind  in  the  piece.  But 
they  are  not  very  remarkable.  Indeed,  it 
may  be  observed  of  all  this  sort  of  writing, 
that  where  it  is  not  strained  it  is  common. 
Like  singers  who  force  their  voices,  the  au- 
thors become  incapable  of  sustaining  a  full, 
vigorous  tone. 

The  description  of  the  heroine  already 

given  to  show  the  effect  of  the  verse,  the 
oleful  hexameters,  will  serve  to  show  also 
the  general  tone  of  the  style  and  the  level 
of  the  thought  and  seHHmeni.  So  far  as  it 
is  melodious  and  flowing  it  is  pleasing,  but 
with  all  its  labored  similes  and  studied 
common-place  epithets,  it  fails  to  flash  the 
picture  upon  the  mind's  eye  with  that  im- 
aginative power  which  is  the  soul  of  high 
descriptive    poetry.    We    are   toW  that  | 


Evangelme's  father  was  ''stalworth  and 
stately,"  and  "hearty  and  haleaa  an  oak 
that  is  covered  with  snow  flakes :" 

'*  White  as  the  snow  were  his  locks,  and  his 
cheeks  as  brown  as  the  oak  leaves." 

Does  this  comparison  brin^  into  the 
vision  at  once  and  irresistibly  a  clear  image  ? 
On  the  contrary,  the  reader  must  first  fancy 
an  oak  tree  in  winter,  and  consider  wherein 
it  resembles  a  stout  old  farmer,  and  then 
fall  back  upon  the  epithets,  which  are  cer- 
tainly not  the  most  novel  in  the  world. 
Stalworth,  stately,  and  the  like,  have  been 
used  before — several  times ;  perhaps  they 
might  be  found  in  Mr.  James  s  novels. 

The  maiden  was  **  fair;"  she  had  "  black 
eyes "  that  gleamed  softly  beneath  the 
brown  shade  of  her  tresses ;  she  was  par* 
ticularly  fair  when  at  noontide  she  carried 
ale  to  the  reapers  ;  (at  that  time  of  day  she 
would  have  seemed  fairer  to  the  reapers 
had  she,  if  we  may  write  a  hexameter. 

Stood  in  the  door  of  the  kitchen  and  blown  m 
tin  horn  for  the  dinner ;) 

fairer   still  was   she  when  she  went  to 
church,  where  the  bell  sprinkled  the  air 
with  holy  sounds  as  the  priest  sprinkled 
the  congregation  with  hyssop ;  fairest  of  all» 
celestially  so,  when  she  walked  homeward 
serenely  with    God's    benediction    upon 
her.    All  this  does  not  make  us  eee  her. 
"  Serenely,"  it  is  true,  is  a  good  phrase ; 
it  brings  an  indistinct  impression  of  a  sweet 
young  lady  waUdng  home  from  church, 
and  thus  affects  the  ear  poetically.    But 
taking  the  whole  together  as  it  stands,  and 
how  must  Evangeline  impress  any  fancy 
which  is  peopled  with  the  beautiful  forms 
of  our  elder  English  poets,  and  our  best 
novelists,  with  the  Shakspeare's  ladies  and 
Walter  Scott's  ?  Is  she  a  worthy  person  to 
be  introduced  into  such  company  ?    They 
would  be  ashamed  of  so  maipid  a  creature ; 
Perdita  would  never  endure  such  a  eoun* 
try  maid.    For  with  all  her  graces  and  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  fairness,  there  is  nothing 
of  her  but  a  name,  and  a  faint  impression, 
not  of  femiiune  characterlessness,  but  of 
softness.    There  is  no  soul  in  her.     For 
seventeen  she  is  so  childish  as  to  be  silly. 
What  is  told  about  her  is  told  in  such  a  way, 
that  while  we  forget  the  particulars  there 
is  nothing  left  that  is  general. 
This  is  perhaps  because  she  is  ao  very 
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flue  and  defieate  a  creature  tbafc  crities 
cannot  nndeiBtand  or  lift  themselves  up  to 
the  exaltation  of  her  refinement.  But 
critics  can  bear  the  description  of  Belphebe. 
It  is  not  the  lusciousness  of  the  imagery 
tbat  offends  in  Evangeline.  It  is  simply 
the  absence  of  the  *'  unifying  power/'  that 
fuses  all  into  one  image,  that  illumines  the 
creations  of  the  fancy  with  a  steady  intense 

§]eam.     How  delightful  is  the  first  intro- 
uction  of  Una : — 

*<  A  lovely  lady  rode  him  fair  beside. 
Upon  a  lowly  ass  more  white  than  snow ; 
Yet  she  macn  whiter,  but  the  same  did  hide 
Under  a  veil  that  wimpled  was  fall  low, 
And  over  all  a  black  stde  she  did  throw, 
At  one  thaiiniy  nuntnCd:  so  was  she  sad, 
And  heavy  sat  upon  her  palfrey  slow ; 
Seemed  in  her  heart  some  hidden  care  she  had, 
And  1^  her  in  a  line  a  milk-white  lamb  she  led." 

In  truth  a  most  lovely  lady !  **  As  one 
that  inhf  moumed  " — ^who  can  read  it  with- 
out pitying  her?  Here  is  no  oak  tree, 
kine  breath,  or  hyssop  sprinkling  compari- 
son ;  the  poet  is  woridng  in  the  flow  of 
thought  and  emotion ;  he  is  lost  in  the  gen- 
tle music  of  his  song ;  he  is  not  endeavor- 
ing to  excite  admiration,  but  to  communi- 
cate the  vision  and  the  dream  which  his 
rapt  eyes   behold.     Observe  how  incon- 

SQousiy,  like  the  couplet  in  Goldsmith's 
egy,  the  last  line  follows  its  predeces- 
sor. Yet  in  reading  the  Faery  Queen,  one 
never  notices  such  things  as  blemishes; 
the  level  of  the  song  admits  them,  and  the 
fimcy  is  kept  too  busy  to  mind  them. 

^  Rapt  with  the  rage  of  mine  own  ravished 

thoughts, 
llirooeh  contemplation  of  those  goodly*  sights 
And  giorioas  images  in  heaven  wrought, 
Wbooe  wondrous  beauty,  breathing  sweet  de- 
lights. 
Do  kindle  love  in  high  conceited  sprites, 
I  fiun  to  tell  the  thioffs  that  I  behold, 
But  feel  my  wish  to  fail,  and  tongue  to  foM." 
Spenser's  Hymn  cf  HeavmLy  Beauty, 

But  in  Evangeline  one  is  obliged  to  no- 
tice every  Hue.  He  is  not  permitted  to 
lose  his  attention  in  the  story,  in  the  pic- 
tures, in  the  character,  the  thought,  or 
emotion.  The  writer,  with  his  sweet 
sentences,  his  pile-driving  hexameters,  his 
strained  similes  and  over-nice  conceits,  is 
ever  directly  before  him,  and  whatever  of 
warmth  and  beauty  the  kind  reader  is 
wfllii:^   to   behold,   he    must    perceive 


through  a  cold  distorting  fog  of  artificial- 
ity. There  is  no  character-drawing  in  the 
piece ;  the  hero  and  heroine  are  not  alive. 
We  shudder  at  the  possible  moumfulhess 
of  the  story,  but  not  at  its  actual. 

<*  Fairest  of  all  the  maids  was    Evangeline, 

Benedict's  daughter ! 
Noblest,  of  all  youths  was  Gabriel,  son  of  the 

blacksmith  !" 

Upon  what  pitch  or  poetic  ground-color 
was  it  supposed  possible  to  work  in  such  a 
consciously  affected  style,  such  **  make  be- 
lieve good  children  "  kind  of  thought  and 
sentiment  as  appears  in  the  passage  which 
this  goodly  couplet  concludes  ?  Or  what 
class  of  raiders  were  supposed  capable  of 
relishing  a  work  which  should  abound  in 

Oes    like    the    following — ^baby-talk 
into  a  canter : — 

**  Bent  like  a  laboring  oar,  that  tinls  in  the  surf 

of  the  ocean, 
Bent,  but  not  broken,  by  age  was  the  form  of 

the  notary  public ; 
Shocks  of  yellow  nair  like  the  silken  floss  of 

the  maize  hui^ 
Over  his  shoulders ;  his  forehead  was  high  ; 

and  ghisses  with  horn  bows 
Sat  astride  on  his  nose  with  a  look  of  wisdom 

supernal. 
Father  of  twenty  children  was  he,  and  more 

than  a  hundred 
Children's  children  rode  on  his  knee,  and  heard 

his  great  watch  tick." 

This  was  intended  probably  to  be  a  St- 
tle  pleasant  touch  of  simple  nature;  but 
it  is  not.  It  is  mere  puerility.  The  pain- 
ful obviousness  of  the  intent  is  as  fatal  to 
humor  as  to  pathos.  Both  need  the  aru 
celare  artem,  which  is  here  entirely  want- 
ing. The  last  line  is  so  plainly  the  work 
of  a  cold  design,  that  it  renders  what 
might  otherwise  assist  in  brining  out  a 
domestic  picture  seem  purely  goodyish. 
It  would  be  a  pretty  thought  for  Dickens, 
in  some  passage  where  it  would  first  strike 
the  fancy  as  funny ;  but  here,  especially 
at  the  beginning  of  a  chapter,  all  the 
pleasure  that  should  be  derived  from  the 
nicety  or  novelty  of  the  observation  is  ut- 
terly lost.  It  is  belittling  one's  self  to 
wiite  or  read  such  stuff : — 

^  There  from  his  station  aloft,  at  the  head  of  the 

table,  the  h^sman 
Poured  forth  hb  heart  and  his  wine  together  in 

endless  proftnioo. 
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Ughtfaiffhis  pipe,  that  wba  filled  with  sweet 
Natchitoches  tobacco." 

Whoever  has  observed  a  Tilly  Slowboy 
with  a  wondering  baby  on  her  knee,  which 
she  is  seesawing  to  and  fro,  and  amusing 
with  some  great*  story  all  about  nothing, 
must  have  experienced  the  feeling  which 
thb  sort  of  writing  cannot  but  excite. 
Suppose  Tilly  is  entertaining  her  charge 
with  a  history  of  the  war;  she  chants 
hexameters  without  knowing  it,  merely  to 
chime  with  the  motion  of  her  knees : — 

**  President  Polk  is  the  crossest  old  man  that 

ever  was  heard  of, 
Figfatinff  and  killinff  is  jnst  what  he  likes  and 

he  cuts  peoj^e's  heads  off 
When  they  don  t  mind  him,  like  aunty  for  tea- 
table  slicing  the  bread ;  and 
Genera]  Scott  he  went  away  off  to  conquer  the 

Mex'cans, 
And  he  had  a  great  sword,  O !   ever  so  long, 

and  he  rode  a  stoat  war-horse — 
Rode  a  horse  that  probably  cost  him  I  don't 

know  how  many  dollars ; 
And  his  epaulettes,  my !  dear  me  !  they  shined 

like — anything  shiny. 
And  in  his  cap  were  feathers  enough  to  stuff 

but  a  tx>l8ter — 
But  when  he  come  to  the  city,  says  he, '  I  must 

put  in  a  new  one,' 
And  he  did  it—" 

But  no  parody  could  be  made  colder 
and  more  remote,  from  true'  poetic  elo- 
quence than  the  style  of  Evangeline.  Nor 
would  it  be  very  easy  to  write  so  long  a 
piece,  intended  to  be  so  affecting,  with  so 
little  manly  thinking. 

What  shall  be  said  of  such  an  incident 
as  this,  and  the  advice  which  follows  it : 
When  Evangeline  and  Father  Felician  are 
going  down  the  Mississippi  in  a  cimibrous 
boat,  they  are  one  night  moored  under  the 
boughs  of  Wacbita  willows.  That  very 
night,  under  the  other  bank  of  tbe  river,  a 
swift  boat  with  Gabriel  on  board  passes 
upward.  The  river  being  there  something 
less  than  a  mile  wide,  Evangeline  feels  by 
some  mesmeric  attraction  that  ber  lover  is 
near,  and  tells  the  father  so,  at  the  same 
time  adding  that  it  is  only  her  fancy,  and 
that  he  will  not  probably  understand  her : 

^  But  made  answer  the  reverend  man,  and  he 
smiled  as  he  answered," — 

(But  .should  smile  why  the  reverend  man, 
we  confess  we  do  not  perceive  here.) 


**  Dau^ter,  thy  words  are  not  idle;  nor  are  they 

to  me  without  meaninff. 
Feeling  is  deep  and  still ;  and  me  word  that  floats 

on  the  surface 
Is  as  the  tossing  buoy,  that  betrays  where  the 

anchor  is  hidden. 
Therefore  trust  to  thy  heart,  and  to  what  the 

world  calls  illusions." 

Most  profound  Father !  so  profound  that 
a  question  arises  as  to  his  meaning.  If  it 
would  please  the  poor  girl  to  thmk  that 
her  Gabriel  was  near  because  she  felt  so, 
that  was  very  well ;  but  one  does  not  see 
how  her  feeling  could  have  any  influence 
on  the  actual  fact.  She  might  have  felt 
so  had  he  not  been  passmg,  and  the 
father's  advice  would  have  been  just  aa 
pertinent ;  indeed,  for  aught  he  knew,  he 
might  be  a  thousand  miles  away.  If  the 
fader  really  meant  to  say  that  her  feeling 
was  to  the  actual  fact  what  the  buoy  is  to 
the  anchor,  he  is  talking  nonsense ;  if  he 
meant,  as  he  says,  that  her  words  were  to 
her  feelings  what  the  buoy  is  to  the  anchor, 
and  that  iherefare  she  should  trust  to  illu- 
sions, he  is  talking  worse  nonsense.  There 
is  no  seguiiur.  We  can  understand  Defoe's 
feeling  that  he  was  urged  by  an  overruling 
impulse  to  do  a  particular  thing,- and  his 
advice  in  such  cases  to  follow  the  super- 
natural guidance ;  Dr.  Johnson's  leaping 
over  posts  in  London  streets  because  he 
felt  that  if  he  could  or  did,  something 
would  turn  out  well,  is  no  absurdity  to 
those  who  are  particular  to  see  the  new 
moon  over  the  right  shoulder ;  the  sudden 
shooting  forward  of  the  memory  by  which 
for  an  instant  the  present  and  new  seems 
old  and  familiar,  all  the  occult  dreams  of 
poets  and  musicians,  are  easy  to  under- 
stand ;  but  this  passage  is  not.  It  does 
not  mean  anything.  Fortunately,  the 
poem  being  almost  wholly  narrative,  those 
whose  duty  it  is  to  criticise  it  are  spared 
the  necessity  of  remarking  upon  much  of 
such  thinking — ^thinking  which  it  would 
never  be  necessary  to  notice  with  severity, 
did'  it  not  appear  xmder  a  form  of  much 
pretension. 

If  we  take  the  general  thought  of  the 
piece  aside  from  what  is  wasted  in  such 
nonsense  as  this,  and  in  dressing  what 
should  have  been  an  affecting  story  in  such 
a  masquerading  costume  that  it  is  ridicu- 
lous; that  is  to  say,  if  we  consider  the 
bare  plot  and  the  naked  thread  of  the 
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tioii,  tbere  b  nolliing  in  them  to  be 
condemned.  This  is  but  negatiTe  praise, 
jei  it  is  all  they  deserve.  The  stoiy,  in 
decent  garb,  might  have  told  very  well  in 
the  monthly  magazines.  Indeed,  it  is  of  a 
kind  which  would  have  borne  quite  a 
flowery  stylf,  and  is  perhaps  sufficiently 
poetic  for  verse — treasonable  verse,  we 
mean,  for  no  bard  on  earth  could  dra^  }t 
or  any  other  story  safely  over  the  quaking 
boggy  syrtis  of  these  hexameters.  The 
characters,  thoi^h  faintly  and  unartisti- 
caXty  drawn,  are  yet  not  wholly  unnatural. 
Tlie  hero  and  the  heroine  love  and  wish  to 
be  together,  as  all  true  lovers  should  and 
must — Madame  Sand's  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding.  They  have  no  particular 
life,  being  merdy  impossible  combinations 
of  univereal  quahties ;  but  all  the  best  side 
of  what  they  are,  they  are  in  a  very 
proper  and  sensible  way.  Gabriel  is 
rimply  a  manly  nian,  Evangeline  a  woman- 
ly  woman,  and  each  is  thus  not  by  a  supe- 
rior development  but  by  a  common  one. 
They  are  so,  we  mean,  because  the  poet 
tells  us  thai  they  are  so,  and  ascribes  to 
them  common  traits  which  are  universal, 
and  nothing  ehe.  There  is  a  wide  differ- 
ence between  the  great  universal  and  the 
every  day.  If  Evangehne  were  really  the 
great  "  historical-pastoral,  tragical-histori- 
cal, tragical-comical,'*  which  it  is  sufficiently 
apparent  from  internal  evidence  it  was  in- 
tended to  be,  the  hero  and  heroine  would 
have  been  something  more  than  a  stout 
fellow  and  a  handsome,  girl ;  they  would 
have  been  all  that  they  are  and  more 
beside,  without  being  any  the  less  types  of 
humanity.  The  great  names  of  epic  story 
are  by  no  means  such  fanciful  good 
creatures.  They  are  not  so  soft,  but  are 
more  delicate.  Their  thoughts  and  emo- 
tions are  no  less  un-individual,  but  are 
laiger  and  deeper.  They  open  to  us  more  of 
the  experience  of  life.  Their  joy  is  an  ex- 
ceeding great,  joy;  in  their  sorrow  the 
"  waters  come  in  unto  their  souls." 

Or  not  to  rank  the  piece  with  those 
with  which  its  style  and  design  provoke  a 
coonparison — if  it  be  looked  upon  (that  is) 
noi  as  an  artificial  attempt  to  accomplish 
what  it  has  not  aecomplished,  and  what, 
if  it  had,  would  not  have  been  worth  ac- 
complidiing,  but  simply  as  a  pastoral 
poem  of  such  a  l6ngth-~-it  is  not  of  merit 
to  deserve  a  place  among  the  best  compo*  | 
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sitions  of  that  kind  in  the  English  language. 
How  infiaitely  more  poetic  is  any  one  of 
Crabbc's  Tales?  or  that  most  exquisite 
one  of  Wordsworth,  '*  Michael,"  the  brok- 
en-hearted father,  whose  unfinished  sheep- 
fold  still  remains 

**  Beside  the  boisterous  brook  of  Green-head 
GhyU." 

For  these  are  something.  They  are  in  a 
legitimate  walk  of  art.  They  idealize  the 
actual  without  departing  from  it.  Evan- 
geline mingles  the  possible  with  the  impos- 
sible, till  it  ends  in  the  incredible.  The 
heroine  is  a  farmer's  daughter,  and  has  a 
heifer  of  her  own,  and  is  not  ashamed  to 
''  do  the  milking ;"  she  has  woven  an 
"  ample  and  high  "  clothes-press,  with 
"  spacious  shelves"  full  of  hnen  and  wool-^ 
len  stuffs,  which  are  the  precious  dwcer 
she  is  to  bring  to  her  husband  in  marriage, 

"  Better  than  flocks  and  t  erds,  being  proofs  of 
her  skill  as  a  honsewife." 

Can  the  reader  suppose  for  a  moment, 
that  a  sonsie  lass  like  this^ever  *'saw  Eorene- 
ly  the  moon  pass,"  etc.  ?  Is  she  a  young 
lady  likely  to  have  been  troubled  with 
such  a  mesmeric  fancy  as  that  which  leads 
the  good  Father  Felician  to  philosophize 
so  profoundly  ?  Of  course  not.  She  would 
have  talked  and  thought  differently. 
She  might  have  had  just  as  deep  an  affec- 
tion, just  as  much  constancy,  delicacy  and 
sensitiveness  as  are  attempted  to  be 
ascribed  to  her,  but  she  would  have  ex- 
pressed herself  quite  otherwise.  Rich 
people  have  the  same  hearts  as  poor  peo* 
pie,  but  they  do  not  tal^  in  the  same  way  ; 
and  it  takes  a  much  larger  experience 
than  a  young  lady  seventeen  years  old, 
betrothed  to  the  son  of  a  blacksmith,  can 
be  supposed  to  have  had,  to  enable  one  in 
the  low  plains  of  poverty  to  assume  the 
tone  of  his  follows  who  walk  on  the  gilded 
summits  of  affluence.  Characters  ^ould 
be  consistent  with  themselves.  If  cottage 
damsels  are  to  be  depicted  with  the  senti- 
ments of  ladies,  we  should  see  nothing  of 
rural  life  but  jessamines  and  honey-suc- 
kles. The  whole  should  be  invested  wiUi 
a  harmonizing  imaginatite  atmosphere. 
When  we  have  "  happy  peasantry"  scenes 
upon  the  stage,  Mr.  Barry  has  the  Alpine 
mountains  put  into- the  slides,  and  over^ 
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these  places  such  a  sky  as  was  nerer  seen 
elsewhere  since  the  second  day  of  Crea- 
tion. We  cannot  be,  at  the  same  time» 
awake  and  dreaming,  in  spite  of  Bunyan's 
promise. 

This  great  fault  of  Evangeline,  its  want 
of  keeping,  more  even  than  all  its  faults  of 
style,  forces  ns  to  deny  it  merit  as  a  work 
of  the  DCAOiNATioN.  It  is  radically  defec- 
tive as  a  great  poem,  in  that  it  lacks  a 
pervading  tone.  It  blends  extremes  of 
hue  as  wide  apart  as  those  of  the  pasto- 
rals of  Phillips  and  Wordsworth's  Michael. 
It  is  too  unreal  to  be  real,  and  too  real  to 
be  unreal.  Like  a  familiar  landscape, 
done  in  water  colors  by  a  young  lady,  we 
recogrnize  just  enough  to  be  most  intensely 
aware  of  the  unlikeness.  The  characters 
remind  one  of  Punch's  designs  of  Bandits 
and  Scotch  Highlanders,  worked  by  board- 
ing-school nciisses  in  Berlin  wool.  The 
whole  piece  ought  to  rank  as  a  work  of 
art  with  those  curious  specimens  of  carv- 


ing exhibited  in  mvseums.  It  is  a  stoies 
of  cubes  and  spheres  and  cones  in  opea 
spaces,  cut  out  of  a  single  piece  of  sqft 
wood,  not  for  the  purpose  of  producing 
an  effect  by  its  symmetry  or  beauty  of 
proportion,  but  to  make  us  admire  at  the 
mgenuity  of  the  carver.  Or  it  is  like  a 
wonderful  piece  of  inlaid  work,  which 
must  have  cotft  immense  toil,  but  which, 
bein^  irregular  and  formless,  expresses 
nothm^  but  its  maker's  patient  skUl.  In 
brief,  it  is  a  most  labored  piece  of  fine 
writing.  The  words  are  melodiously  ar- 
ranged ;  the  incidents  are  pathetic  ;  there 
is  much  pleasing  luxurious  descripUon ; 
the  natural  feelings  of  the  lovers  are,  in 
general,  correctly,  though .  incongruously 
drawn ;  but  with  all  this,  the  vital  spark 
is  wanting.  The  piece  does  not  display 
the  depth  of  emotion,  nor  the  height  of 
rapture,  necessary  to  a  great  poem.  It 
does  not  bum  or  glow  with  heat,  but  only 
congeals  and  col(uy  glitters.     G.  W.  P. 
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**  Thb  age  of  chivalry  is  gone ;"  and  glad 
iwe  are  that  it  is,  and  very  much  prefer  in 
theinterest  of  human  happiness  and  human 
freedom,  the  sway  of  wnat  one  of  our  own 
poets  has  happily  designated  as  this 
*'  bank-note  age. 

In  other  words,  the  material  interests  of 
the  masses,  and  not  the  sword  of  the  sol- 
dier, now  influence  the  destinies  of  nations 
and  the  course'  of  political  events.  This  is 
true  even  of  countries  where  the  will  of 
one  man  controls,  in  the  absence  of  any 
constitutional  forms,  the  whole  power  of 
government ;  and  it  is  yet  more  emphati- 
cally true  of  countries  where  the  people 
are  their  own  masters  and  rulers. 

Even  imperial  Russia,  with  a  foot  on 
either  continent  of  Europe  and  of  Asia, 
and  having  m  her  grasp,  moreover,  a  por- 
tion of  this  our  continent — reven  imperial 
Bussia,  where  soldiers  and  serfs  make  up 
so  Uunge  a  part  of  the  whole  nation,  cannot 
set  at  naught,  or  disregard,  the  influence 


of  this  **  bank-note  age  " — ^when,  (we  quote 
at  random,  and  without  access  to  the  ad- 
mirable poem,) 

**  Feudal  names,  and  titled  knd," 
Are  powerlesB  to  the  notes  of  band 
Of  Rothschild  and  the  Barings ! 

In  this,  our  "  model  republic,"  we  can- 
not, a  fariiori,  laiuch  mto  bloody  and 
costly  war,  and  into  a  career  of  far-off  for^ 
eign  conquest/ without  leeling,  full  soon, 
the  check. of  the  spirit  of  the  age.  It  were 
wise  that  this  check  should  at  once  be 
heeded ;  and  in  the  absence  of  any  higher 
motives — and  it  is  sad  for  us  to  say  that 
higher  motives  seem  not  to  have  influence 
with  the  Administration — the  admonition 
of  the  empty  reverberations  of  the  strong 
iron  chambers  of  the  Sub  Treasuries,  oannQt^ 
be  without  its  influ^ice  in  hastening  the 
terminadon  of  the  untoward  war  with 
Mexico. 
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The  ffvo  modo  it  is  not  now  our  purpose 
to  consider,  nor  if  it  were,  would  it  be  an 
easy  task  to  point  it  out ;  for  as  Mr.  Cal- 
houn, in  his  recent  speech  in  favor  of  fall- 
ing back  behind  a  defensive  line,  well  said, 
*'  One  party  can  make  a  war,  but  it  takes 
two  to  make  peace ;"  and  as  yet  the  party 
of  the  second  part  shows  no  disposition 
thereto. 

Our  present  purpose  is,  by  contrasting 
the  position  ia  which  this  country  stood  at 
thecommeocement  of  the  war  with  Mexico, 
and  that  in  which  it  now  stands,  in  special 
reference  to  its  finances  and  its  public  debt, 
to  ascertain  at  what  direct  pecuniary  cost 
we  have  purchased  the  glories  of  conquest, 
and  the  renown  of  unsurpassed  military 
skill  and  prowess. 

This  is  an  inquiry  which  concerns  the 
present,  and  yet  more  coficems  the  future ; 
for  if  there  has  been  the  highest  order  of 
manliness  in  the  conduct  of  our  armies  in 
the  field,  there  has  been  an  entire  absence 
of  it  in  the  conduct,  counsels  and  poUcy  of 
the  Cabinet.  Rushing,  for  their  own  pur- 
poses, and  in  pursuance  of  personal  and 
party  calculations,  into  this  war,  they  did 
not  dare  call  upon  the  generation  which  was 
to  indulge  in  the  expensive  ''  luxury,"  and 
reap  its  contemporaneous  harvest  of  excite- 
ment and  glory,  to  pay  for  the  entertain- 
ment ;  but  by  borrowing  under  the  mean- 
est and  thinnest  disguise  of  Treasury  notes, 
the  money  necessary  to  carry  ou  hostilities, 
and  then,  by  the  conversion  of  these  notes 
into  a  stock  for  a  long  term,  saddling  the 
debt  upon  unborn  generations,  they  shuf- 
fled upon  times  to  come  the  burden  which 
the  men  of  the  present  day  should  bear,  but 
which,  if  asked  to  bear,  they  would  very 
soon  lighten,  by  at  once  bringing  the  war 
to  a  close. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  ascertain  what 
thu9far  has  been  the  ditect  and  avowed 
cost  of  this  war,  leaving  to  future  investi- 
gation the  possible  and  probable  amount 
of  its  indirect  cost,  in  the  shape  of  pen- 
sions, of  clsums  for  damages  to  property, 
of  horses  destroyed  or  lost — that  inexhaust- 
ible reservoir  of  claims  which,  from  the  time 
of  Amif  Dardin^$  revolutionary  stud-horse, 
to  the  yet  unsatisfied  claims  for  horses  lost 
in  the  Florida  war,  has  absorbed  more 
public  money,  as  well  in  the  debates  on 
the  various  propositions,  as  in  the  actual 
allowances  made,  than  Would  pay  for  all  the 


horses  in  the  United  States — and  of  the 
many  other  et  ceteraa  which  follow  in  the 
train  of  war. 

On  the  first  day  of  July,  1846,  there 
was  a  balance  unappropriated  in  the  Trea- 
sury of  the  United  States  of  $9,126,439, 
as  is  stated  in  the  Message  to  Congress 
of  President  Polk,  of  8th  December,  1846. 

The  receipts  into  the  Treasury  for  the 
year  ending  SQth  June,*  1846,  were 
$29,499,247,  and  for  the  same  period  the 
expenditures  were  $28,031,114,  leaving  a 
balance  of  $1,468,133 ;  which,  added  to  the 
balance  in  the  Treasury  on  Ist  July,  1845, 
$7,358,306,  makes  the  above  aggregate  of 
$9,126,439. 

The  amount  of  public  debt,  includ- 
ing Treasury  notes,  which,  according  to 
the  same  Message,  was  outstanding  on  Ist 
December,  1846,  was  $24,256,494.  Of  that 
amount  there  was  outstanding  on  4th 
March,  1845,  when  the  present  Adminis- 
tration came  into  power,  $17,788,799. 

The  President's  last  Message,  of  Decem- 
ber, 1847,  states  the  whole  .amount  of  the 
pubtic  debt,  including  Treasury  notes,  on 
1st  December  last,  at  $45,659,659  ;  from 
which  deducting  the  amount  outstanding 
on  4th  March,  1845,  we  shall  have  for  the 
addition  to  the  debt  up  to  that  time  under 
Mr.  Polk's  administration,  the  sum  of 
$27,870,859. 

When  the  loan  of  tweniy'tkree  mi!Uan$ 
tf  doHars  was   authorized,  8th  January, 

1847,  it  was  estimated  by  the  President 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  that  the 
amount  thus  to  be  added  to  the  revenue  of 
the  Treasury,  would  "  be  sufficient  to  cover 
the  necessary  expenditures,  both  for  the 
war  and  all  other  purposes,"  up  to  the 
expiration   of  the    fisciEil  year,  in  June, 

1848.  But  in  the  Message  of  last  Decem- 
ber, the  President  tells  us  that,  in  order 
"  to  meet  the  expenditures  for  the  remiun- 
der  of  the  present  year  " — (meaning  the 
fiscal  year  to  termmate  on  SOth  June 
next !)— "  and  for  the  next  fiscal  year  to  end 
on  SOth  June,  1849,  a  further  loan  in  aid 
of  the  ordinary  revenue  of  the  government 
will  be  needed.  Retaining  a  sufficient 
surplus  in  the  treasury,  the  loan  required 
for  the  remainder  of  tne  present  fiscal  year 
will  be  about  eighteen  millions  fwe  hundred 
thwisand  dollars  !" 

After  the  quasi  pledge  that  no  more  would 
be  wanted  beyond  the  avails  of  the  twenty- 
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three  million  loan  till  after  June,  1848, 
this  was  certainly  unexpected ;  and  yet 
the  President  announces  it  coolly,  and  as 
a  matter  of  course,  and  as  though  there 
had  been  no  disappointment  of  just  expec- 
tation, or  forfeiture  of  volunta^  pledges. 
But  not  only  were  the  proceeds  of  the 
twenty-three  million  loan  almost  all  swal- 

The  aggreffftte  receipts  into  the  Treasury  for  the  fiscal  year  ending;  30th  June, 

1847,  mcladinffproceeds  of  Treasury  notes  and  loans,  were 
Add  balance  in  the  Treasury,  Ist  July,  1846,      ... 


lowed  up  in  the  past  year,  but  the  whole 
ordinary  income,  exceeding  tweniy-tix  mill- 
itma  of  dollars,  and  nearly  the  whole  nine 
millions  of  imappropriated  funds  in  the 
treasunr  on  1st  July,  1846,  were  ex- 
hausted. A  brief  reference  to  the  Treasury 
Report  will  explain  this  matter. 


The  diibursements  during  the  same  period  were 


-  952,025,989 
9,126,439 


$61,152,428 

69,451,177 


•    81,701,251 


Leaving  as  the  total  balance  in  the  Treasury,  on  Ist  July,  1847, 
To  beffin  then  the  fiscal  year  from  Ist  July,  1847,  to  30th  June,  1848,  we  have  the 
above  small  balance,  the  unexpended  portion  of  the  twenty-three  million  loan, 
about  6  1-4  millions,  and  the  ordinary  revenue,  which  altogether  are  estimated 
in  the  Message  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  session  to  produce  •  $42,886^^5 
The  expenditures  during  the  same  neriod — if  war  continues,  as  it  is  too  likely  to 
do,  and  the  recommendations  or  the  Message  be  complied  with  for  increasing 
the  army — will,  according  to  estimates  whidi  certainly  do  not  orerroie  them, 
amount  to $58,615,660 


So  that,  instead  of  having  enough,  as 
was  promised — or  at  least  held  out  as 
probable — ^from  former  loans  and  the  ordi- 
nary revenue,  for  "  the  war  and  all  other 
purposes,"  up  to  June  30th,  1848,  we 
find  here  a  deficiency  anticipated  of  near 
sixteen  millions  ! 

It  is  to  provide  acaint  this  deficiency — 
the  smallest  that  is  hkely  to  occur — and  to 
keep  in  the  treasury  a  sufi&cient  sum  to  be 

Ssepared  for  any  sudden  or  unexpected 
emands,  that  the  new  loan  of  eighteen 
millioBs  and  a  half  is  now  asked  for. 

But  if  the  estimates  of  the  past  are  to 
give  us  the  measure  of  the  accuracy  of  the 
Administration,  in  its  financial  previsions, 
there  is  tittle  to  encourage  confidence  in 
the  betief,  that  even  this  large  loan,  if 


authorized  and  advantageously  negotiated, 
will,  if  the  war  continue,  sufiice  for  the 
wants  of  the  present  year.  That  it  wil) 
not  for  those  of  the  year  to  come,  ending 
on  dOth  June,  1849,  with  all  the  aid  tq 
be  anticipated  from  the  ordinary  revenue, 
is  admitted  by  the  President ;  for  his  Mes- 
sage tells  us,  if  "  the  war  with  Mexico  be 
continued  untD  30th  June,  1849,  it  is 
estimated  that  a  further  loan  of  twenty 
miltions  five  hundred  thousand  dollars 
will  be  required  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
on  that  day." 

From  these  data,  then,  it  results  that 
the  direct  cost  of  the  war  up  to  30th  June, 
1849,  will  be,  in  debt  actually  incurred, 
and  of  which  the  burden  is  to  be  borne 
by  future  generations,  as  follows : — 


Amount  added  to  the  public  debt,  1st  Dec.  1846, 

Loanof  8th  Jan.  1847,  for 

Jjoan  asked  for,  for  the  present  year,  ..... 
Loan  asked  for,  for  year  ending  30th  June,  1849, 

But  to  this  sum  is  to  be  added  the  amount  appropriated  to  the  army  and  navy, 

from  the  ordinary  revenue,  over  and  above  the  ordinary  cost  of  tliese  arms. 
The  expenditures  of  the  War  Department,  for  1844,  were      -       •    $8,000,000 
•*  "  **  "     1845,    "  -        .       9,000,000 

$17,000,000 

Deducting  the   appropriation  for  rivers  and  harbors — which  for  the  two  years 

amounted  to  aoout  three-fourths  of  a  million,  and  of  which  none  have  been 

made  since  the  Mexican  war--and  taking  the  mean  of  the  above  two  years  as 


$27,870,859 
23,000,000 
18,500,000 
20,500,000 

$89,870,859 


1848.] 
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AmoQDt  brought  forwaidy     889,870,859 
the   average  peace  expenditore  of  the  War  Department,  we 

have  the  aoin  of         -- 9^,500,000 

IMucting  this  from  the  total  war  expenditure  of  the  year  ending 

30th  June,  1847, 41,281,636 

We  have  for  the  extra  eoat,  33,781,217 

The  expeqdltures  for  the  year  1847-8,  and  1848-9,  mnst  yet  be  conjectural ;  but  as 
additional  forces  are  asked  for,  it  is  quite  within  limits  to  assume  that  the  extra 
war  expenditures  for  each  of  these  years,  will  at  least  equal  that  of  1846-7, 

which  would  add  to  our  column 65,563,434 

We  have  still  to  add  the  navy  expenditufes,  which,  for  the  year  ending  June,  1847, 

were 87,931,633 

TbeordiDaryDavyexpeoditures  for  1844,  were  -     8<>«496,990 

"  **  «         1845,    "  .        6,238,639 

Mean  for  two  yeara,  of  $12,715,629       6,357,814 

1,573,8 1» 

Assuming  that  for  each  of  the  next  two  years,  the  extra  expenditures  will  be  the 

same,  we  have  to  .add        ..........        3,147,638 


According  to  this  showing^  snch  is  the  direct  money  cost  of  tins  war,  over  and 

above,  be  it  remembered,  the  ordinary  peace  expenditure  for  army  and  navy, 

calculating  that  it  will  last  till  June,  1849,  thus  completing  Ikrte  yeau. 

The  actual  deM  that  will  be  entailed  upon  the  country,  as  shown  above,  will  be  * 

Now  the  whole  debt  of  the  War  of  Independence,  which  lasted  seven  years,  and 

made  as  a  nation,  was,  as  ascertained  in  1790,  foreign  debt,         .  1 2,556,871 

Domestic  debt,       60,219,022 


Making  an  excess  of  cost  of  tlie  Mexican  over  the  revolutionary  war. 


•192,9I5;967 


89370,859 


72,776,893 

•17,094,966 


There  is  yet  another  source  of  expendi- 
ture to  be  added  to  this  amount,  which 
will  swell  the  aggregate  very  much.  Ac- 
cording to  existing  laws,  all  the  volunteer 
forces,  and  all  the  regulars,  who  shall  serve 
to  the  end  of  the  war,  or  be  honorably 
discharged  before,  and  the  widows  or 
children  of  those  who  die  in  the  service, 
are  entitled  to  160  acres  of  land,  or  an 
equivalent  in  money  of  $100,  for  each 
soldier.  As  the  provisions  of  this  law  will 
undoubtedly  be  made  retroactive,  so  as  to 
include  those  in  service  before  its  adop- 
tion, it  Is  quite  reasonable  to  estimate  at 
70,000  the  number  to  whom  these  provis- 
1  ons  wiU  be  applicable :  we  find,  then,  taking 
the  money  commutation  as  the  measure, 
an  addition  of  17,000,000  to  the  direct  cost 
of  this  war. 

And  then  comes  the  consequential 
cost,  inestimable  as  yet,  but  enormous. 
The  pension  rolls  alone  will  be  more 
than  trebled ;  the  claims  for  property 
lost,  for  havoc,  and  for  the  name- 
less contingencies  which  attend  on  war, 
win  be  entailed  upoh  generation .  after 
generation. 

We  have  referred  at  the  outset  of  these 


remarks  to  the  ease  of  Amy  Dardin^s  horse* 
impressed  in  Virginia  for  the  public  ser- 
vice, during  the  revolutionary  war,  and 
compensation  for  which,  after  being  re- 
fused by  Congress  after  Congress,  and  be- 
ing still  as  regularly  pressed  upon  eacb 
succeeding  Congress,  as  if  no  decision  had 
been  made — as  regularly  referred,  report- 
ed upon,  and  debated  as  though  it  were  at 
each  time  a  new  case — ^was  finally  made 
vnthln  the  last  half-dozen  years — the  dis- 
cussion having  cost  more  probably  than 
would  have  paid  for  all  the  horses  in  the 
revolutionary  army. 

We  still  at,  each  session  of  Congress 
hear  of  claiiQS  preferred  for  horses  lost  in 
the  Florida  war  ;  and  while  we  are  writing, 
we  see  in  the  report  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  Senate  of  the  United  StcUei,  i&i  a 
bill  was  introduced  on  the  6th  January,  to 
"  allow  further  time  for  satisfying  claims 
for  bounty  lands  for  military  services  in 
the  late  war  with  Great  Britam/'  now 
some  thirty-three  years  past. 

Of  this  bill,  Mr.  Sevier,  a  Senator  from 
Arkansas,  said  :  "  Pass  such  a  law  as  thb, 
and  no  man  knows  how  many  old  claims 
will  be  brought  forward,  which  have  been 
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heretofore  rejected  by  Congress.  I  believe 
we  have  already  paid  more  land  claims  for 
military  services  than  we  ever  had  troops 
in  the  field.  I  hope,  at  least,  that  some 
data  will  be  procured  from  the  land  office 
to  show  how  many  claims  are  yet  outstand- 
inff.  This  bill,  I  suppose,  is  to  pay  all  the 
old  Virginia  claims."  What  distant  age 
cotdd,  after  this  example,  hope  to  see  the 
end  of  claims  for  military  bounty  land 
that  will  spring  from  this  Mexican  war  ? 

But  keeping  our  attention  fixed  on  the 
direct  money  cost  of  the  war,  if  it  should 
last  until  June,  1849,  which  will  be,  a/ 
least,  $132,000,000,  we  shall  have  a  war 
debt  upon  the  country  of  ISQySYOySSO,  as 
a  contrast  with  our  position  before  the  war, 
when  the  debt  was  $17,788,799,  making 
the  aggregate  outstanding  debt  on  July 
1st,  1849,  $109,659,658.  This  is  a  larger 
sum,  with  a  single  exception,  than  this  na- 
tion ever  before  owed. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  with  England 
in  1816,  on  1st  January  of  that  year,  our 
debt  was  $1 27,384,038.  For  twenty  years 
that  debt  hung  upoa  the  country,  al]»orb- 
iiiff  all  its  surpluses,  stopping  all  appropri- 
ations for  useful  and  enduring  improve- 
ments, and  forever  standing  in  the  way  of 
*eveiT  generous  impulse  or  proposal  for  ex- 
penditures that  would  be  reproductive. 
At  length,  however,  the  whole  debt  was 
paid,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
in  his  report  of  February,  1 836,  to  Congress, 
after  congratulating  them  on  such  a  result 
— ^the  complete  redemption,  principal  and 
interest,  of  the  whole  national  debt — ^recom- 
mended, as  though  after  such  experience 
we  would  never,  except  in  the  extrcmest 
emergency,  resort  again  to  such  a  costly 
system  of  obtaining  money,  as  running  in 
debt  for  it,  that  the  whole  machinery  of 
the  Sinking  Fund  and  the  Commissioners 
thereof  should  be  dispensed  with. 

And  costly,  indeed,  is  every  such  sys- 
tem of  national  borrowing ;  for  it  appears, 
in  our  own  case,  that  from  31st  December, 
1789,  to  31st  December,  1835,  the  sum 
paid  by  the  United  States  in  the  shape  of 
mterest  on  the  public  debt,  amounted  to 
$157,629,950 !  ^  The  principal  of  the  debt, 
which  was  paid  in  full  during  the  same  time, 
was  $257,452,083  ;  so  that  in  this  period, 
the  people  paid  for  the  hire  of  money 
nearly  two-'third$!  of  its  whole  amount, 
besides  rounding  the  principal  in  full. 


The  aggregate  of  principal  and  interest 
paid  by  the  labor  and  industry  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  "m  these  forty-five  years,  was 
four  hufufred  and  fifteen  milHana  of  dollars  ! 
of  which  the  large  proportion  above  stated 
was  for  interest,  which  eats  out  the  sub- 
stance of  borrowing  peoples,  as  of  borrow- 
ing individuals. 

Nor  is  it  only  on  the  score  of  economy 
that  the  policy  of  borrowing  for  national 
expenditures,  which,  like  those  of  way,  are 
wholly  unproductive,  and  bring  no  return 
in  money  value  at  least,  b  to  be  con- 
demned. The  people  that  are  called  upon 
to  pay  as  they  go,  are  no  more  likely  than 
provident  individuals-,  who  practice  upon 
that  wise  and  honest  precept,to  commit  wan- 
ton follies  or  mischievous  extravagancies. 

In  a  republic  especiaUy  like  ours — 
where  the  people  are  the  governing  power, 
but  where,  too  often,  the  people  are  sadly 
mis-governed  by  those  who  profess  to  he 
their  best  friends,  and  to  have  the  most 
abiding  confidence  in  their  wisdom  and 
justico—in  such  a  polity  of  government, 
a  resort  to  loan,  treasury  notes,  or  any 
other  form  of  borrowing,  at  the  outset  and 
for  the  support  of  a  war,  of  which  the 
time,  the  manner  and  t&e  occasion  were 
wholly  of  our  own  choosing,  seems  to 
us  worse  than  a  mistake ;  it  is  a  crime 
against  the  people. 

Either  the  war  is  popular,  or  it  is  not. 
It  is  approved  by  the  nation,  or  it  is  not.  It 
has  the  sanction  of  those  whose  votes  give 
and  withdraw  political  station,  or  it  has  not. 

In  the  one  case,  the  war,  as  being  in 
accordance  with  the  popular  sentiment, 
would  be  sustained ;  in  the  other  it  would 
be  condemned.  The  most  direct,  unerr- 
ing and  comprehensive  mode  of  deter- 
nuning  this  issue,  is  by  the  argumentum  ad 
crumenam,  the  appeal  to  the  pocket. 

If  the  taxable  people  of  the  U nited  States 
really  think  that  our  quarrel  with  Mexico 
was  unavoidable,  that  the  war  was  proper 
and  expedient,  and  ought  to  be  still  further 
prosecuted;  they  will  not  object,  as  honest 
and  just  citizens,  to  contribute  from  their 
earnings  or  property,  whatever  may  be  ne- 
cessary to  carry  it  on  vigorously  and  suc- 
cessfully. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  they  should  be- 
lieve that  this  war  might  have  been  avoided 
without  loss  of  honor,  or  dange^  to  the 
safety  or  to  the  integrity  of  our  territoryp 
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inchiding,  sinoe  now  we  must,  Texas  to  the 
^uece$,  they  have  a  right  to  be  heard  in 
the  premises — ^to  make  known  their  -will 
on  the  subject,  and  to  cause  their  will  to 
be  respected  and  obeyed  ;  and  in  no  other 
nuumer  or  way  so  intelligibly,  so  unmis- 
takably, as  by  the  visit  of  the  tax-gatherer, 
can  the  question  be  put  home  to  the  busi- 
ness and  bosom  of  every  family. 

At  town  meetinss — in  the  precincts  of 
the  court-house — m  the  heat  and  hurry 
and  unscrupulous  assertions  of  the  elec- 
tion contest — plun  and  simple  Truth  has 
litde  chance  of  fair  play.  Power,  ''which 
is  forever  stealing  from  the  many  to  the 
few/' lias  so  many  advocates  to  uphold  all 
its  excesses — and  war  itself  always  adds 
such  a  horde  of  hungry  speculators  and 
e^mtraetors  to  the  ordinary  retinue  of 
power — ^that  the  simple  citisen,  standing 
up  only  for  what  appears  to  him  right, 
and  anxious  to  save  his  country  from  evil 
ways,  and  himself  and  property  from 
needless  expense,  has  little  chance  of  be- 
ing heard  or  listened  to,  amid  the  deafen- 
ing huasas  of  the  out-and-out  supporters 
of  power,  the  glowing  eulogists  of  war, 
so  long  as  they  themselves  are  safe  from 
its  perils — the  needy  and  supple  worship- 
pen  of  the  hand  which  dbpenses  contracts, 
commissions,  and  the  countless  patronage 
which  marches  in  the  train  of  war. 

Hfflnce,  even  a  well-meaning  and  intelli- 
gent people,  always  more  occu{Med  with 
their  own  daily  cares  than  with  the  cares 
of  State,  may  be  readily  misled  and  delu- 
ded, by  interested  voices  and  manoeuvres, 
into  the   support  of   measures  which,  if 
thoroughly  ui^erstood  by  them,  would  be 
condemned.     But  there  can  be  no  false 
gloss  put  upon  the  visit  of  the  tax-gather- 
er ;  and  demagogue  tongues,  that   "  can 
wheedle  with  the  devil,"  are  powerless  in 
the  attempt  to  wheedle  the  tax-payer  into 
indifference  about  that  portion  of  his  per- 
sonal and  political  liabilities  and  obligations, 
or  to  convert  into  a  "  privilege,'*  what  in 
his  eye  seems  an  unwelcome  exercise  of 
"power."     He  will  scan  inexorably  the 
motires  for  sueh  an  exercise  of  authority, 
on  the  part  of  those  who,  with  affected 
humility,  call  themselves  the  "  servants  of 
th^^people."     He  will  follow  the  dollars 
which    he    draws    reluctantly    from    his 
pocket  into  that  of  the  smirlong  official's 
aapu^j  who  does  him  the  honor  to  transfer 


them  to  his  own ;  he  wiU  ruminate  about 
what  portion  will  remain  in  the  pocket  of 
this  first  receiver,  and  so  on  through  the 
pockets  of  all  the  various  receivers  who 
handle    his    dollars    before   they    reach 
the  grand  depository,  or  iron-chambered 
Sub-Treasury;   and  then,   relapsing  into 
thought  about  the  new  plough,  it  may  be, 
he  had  laid  out  to  buy  with  the  dollars 
thus  taken  from  him  in  the  name  of  the 
people!    or  the  wedcUng  frock    to    the 
cherished  daughter  he  was  about  to  give 
in  marriage,  or  some  new  books  with  which 
he  was  anxious  to  gratify  the  longings  of 
an  ingenuous  and  studious  son,  for  knowl- 
edge  beyond  the   reach   of    his    village 
school  or  humble  paternal  roof  ;-^thus  ru- 
minating, reflecting,  regretting,  think  you 
that  man  will  take  up  with  mere  loordt 
about  the  justice,  or  expediency,  or  neces- 
sity of  the  measure  which  has  dashed  from 
him  such  cherished  hopes  ?     Think  you  he 
will  be  content  to  forego  the  honest  grati- 
fication of  parental  affection,  or  parental 
pride,  or  the  expenditures  called  for  by 
the  wants  of  his  household  or  his  farm, 
and  not  know  the  reason  why  ?    or  be 
content  with  other  than  a  good  reason  ? 
Will  such  a  man  think  himself  repaid  for 
such  disappointment,  by  being  tola  that  it 
is  our  "  destiny  "  that  has  led  us  into  war 
with  Mexico ;  that  the  superiority  of  our 
Anglo-Saxon  blood  impels  us  to  ovenrun 
and  thus  refine  and  civilise  the  feebler  and 
inferior  race  dwelling  on  our  border;  or,  in 
fine,  by  the  assurance  that  we  have  in  the 
contest  displayed  such  remarkable  war- 
like propensities  and  capacities/  that  we 
shall  thereby  become  a  terror  to  all  other 
nations,  which  otherwise  might  be  tempted 
to  do  us  wrong  ?     Nothing  of  all  this  will 
satisfy  our  inquirer,  even  in  the  economi- 
cal point  of  view — ^much  less  will  it  sat- 
isfy him  in  the  moral  point  of  view ;  and 
when  both  the  pocket  and  the  conscience 
of  the  constituent  cry  out  agmnst  political 
measures,  those  measures  would  soon  be 
changed. 

It  is  precisely  in  contemplation  of  the 
effect  of  such  an  agency  upon  the  interests 
or  the  principles  of  a  people,  that  we  say 
that  a  direct  tax  is.  the  true  test  of  the 
real  popularity  of  the  parties  which  require 
such  a  resort ;  and  to  such  a  test  all  who 
really  believe  in  the  professions  they  make 
of  trust  in  the  honesty,  the  patriotism, 
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a^d  intelligence  of  the  masses,  should  be 
willing  to  resort ;  and  Justin  proportion  as 
it  is  found  that  the  instigators  of  war 
measures  shrink  from  all  legislation  which 
shall  invite  the  co-operation  of  the  people 
in  these  measures  by  direct  taxation,  just 
in  such  proportion  is  it  obvious,  either  that 
there  is  no  real  confidence  in  the  necessity 
or  expediency  of  the  measures  themselves, 
or  none  in  the  patriotism  and  intelligence  of 
the  constituency.  Such  is  exactly  the  po- 
sition of  this  Administration  in  regard  to 
the  Mexican  war.  They  affect  to  think  it 
a  popular  war.  They  affect  to  believe 
that  the  voice  of  the  country  is  still  with 
them,  as  well  in  its  conduct  as  in  its  com- 
mencement; and  mistaking  the  modera- 
tion— almost  amounting  in  our  eyes  to  pu- 
sillanimity— which,  where  it  cannot  praise, 
refrains  from  condemnation,  they  hug 
themselves  with  the  notion,  or  would  fain 
be  imderstood  as  doing  so,  that  the  over- 
whelming tide  of  a  popular  war  is  sustain- 
ing and  bearing  them  onward.  But  they 
are  most  cautious  to  abstain  from  all  prop- 
ositions that  may  bring  these  visions  to  the 
test  of  reality  ;  and  segk  all  the  resources 
of  the  war  by  borrowing  on  the  credit  of 
the  present,  leaving  to  the  future,  which 
will  be  nothing  to  them,  to  redeem  the 
debt  in  the  contracting  of  which  they  had 
no  voice,  and  the  benefits  from  which  are 
to  them  absolutely  null. 

It  is  no  answer  to  this  view  to  say,  that 
the  President  has  recommended,  as  a  war 
tax,  a  duty  on  tea  and  coffee ;  since,  even 
if  granted  by  Congress,  it  would  be  classed 
among  indirect  contributions,  of  which  the 
payment  is  not  tangibly  brought  home  to 
the  consumer,  as  in  the  case  of  a  direct 
contribution,  by  actual  payment  to  the 
tax-gatherer. 

To  the  reflecting  mind,  indeed,  which 
habitually  connects  cause  and  effect,  it 
might  well  be,  as  was  strongly  put  not 
many  days  ago  in  one  of  our  newspapers, 
that,  as  the  American  mother  put  to  her 
lips  the  cup,  of  which  the  contents  were 
taxed,  to  enable  her  countrymen  to  press 
the  cup  of  bitterness,  desolation  and  blood 
to  the  lips  of  Mexican  mothers — ^the  re- 
flection might  be  feelingly  brought  home  to 
her  and  her  household,  that  what  to  them 
was  only  an  additional  money  cost,  was  to 
others  in  a  distant  land,  with  feelhigs  and 
affections  warm  and  gushing  as  their  own, 


the  f mitf ol  flource  of  privaliioiiy  despaa: 
and  death.  But  to  the  greater  number, 
an  indirect  contribution  would  recall  little, 
if  at  all,  the  cause  for  which  it  was  levied, 
and  hence  produce  little  moral  effect. 

But  if  there  be  any  truth  or  sincerity 
in  the  theories  of  our  polity,  which  as- 
sume for  the  people,  not  only  all  power, 
but  competent  knowledge,  inteUigenee  and 
patriotism,  it  must  follow  that  they  should 
be  dealt  frankly  with  on  such  a  question 
as  a  foreign  war — that  there  should  be  no 
disguise  or  evasion  about  it — ^but  that  the 
case  should  be  plainly  laid  before  them,  to 
the  end  that  they  may  determine,  with  a 
full  understanding  of  the  consequences, 
for  or  against  the  measure  proposed.  Not 
only  is  it  a  duty  on  the  part  of  govecn- 
ors  and  legislators  toward  their  c(»istita- 
ents,  to  deal  thus  frankly  with  them  on 
questions  of  such  deep  moment,  but  it  is 
the  light  of  the  constituent  to  be  so  dealt 
by ;  and  if  the  people  properly  appreciated 
their  own  power  and  interests,  they  would 
be  foremost  to  insist,  that  government 
expenditures  in  general,  but  especially  all 
expenditures  for  war,  should  be  furnished 
by  direct  taxation;  for  direct  taxation 
alone  will  keep  alive  that  perpetual  vigi- 
lance, ^hich  is  not  less  the  condition  of 
fiscal  economy  than  of  political  liberty.  The 
people,  therefore,  renounce  and  suffer  to 
pass  into  abeyance,  their  most  efficient 
security  against  wasteful  mismanagement 
and  corrupt  ambition,  when  they  acquiesce 
in  any  other  mode  of  raising  a  public 
revenue,  than  that  which  would  bring 
home  annually  to  every  taxable  citisen,  the 
personal  cost  of  government  to  himself  and 
his  family. 

Can  any  one  beheve,  that  if  the  question 
of  this  war  had  been  plainly  put  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  with  the  con* 
dition  that  its  cost  should  be  borne  by  the 
generation  that  was  to  make  it,  that  they 
would  have  consented  to  its  being  under- 
taken ?  If  not,  by  what  riffht  is  it  under- 
taken ?  By  what  right  contmued  ?  Why, 
under  the  letter  of  the  law,  shall  tens  of 
thousands  of  our  citizens,  and  tens  <^ 
millions  of  our  treasure,  be  still  demanded 
for  the  purpose  of  war ;  when  the  govern- 
ing power  for  the  time  being  of  the  nation, 
dares  not  put  to  the  people,  in  the  only 
way  practicable,  the  issue  of  continued  war, 
with  all  its  moral  and  political  danger,  and 
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its  personal  and  pecnniaiy  loss,  or  a  relin- 
quishment of  further  conqueste,  and  the 
withdrawal  of  our  f<Hnce  behind  the  line  of 
firontier  with  which  ourselves  would  be 
co:itent  ? 

To  these  questions,  and  others  of  like 
nature,  which  will  be  asked,  the  Congress 
now  in  session  must  answer  nudce.  To 
them  is  assigned  the  trust  and  responsibili- 
ty oi  deciding  for  the  people,  or  rather 
betweai  the  people  and  the  executive 
government.  No  one  looks,  no  one  asks, 
no  one  would  wish,  that  anything  be  re- 
fused to  the  President,  which  the  true 
interests  and  safety  of  the  country  may 
require — ^which  the  honor  of  our  arms, 
the  common  honor  of  the  repubHc,  may 
demand ;  but  there  is  a  deep  and  earnest 
conviction  gathering  stoength  every  hour, 
that  the  war  was  unnecessarily,  at^least, 
b^un  on  our  part,  and  should  then  without 
further  delay  be  terminated.  There  is 
smother  feeling  no  less  strong  in  consider- 
ate minds,  that  every  additional  day  and 
week  of  war  impairs  the  ground- work  and 
foundation  of  our  free  institutions.  It  is 
not  that  any  direct  assault  upon  them  is 
apprehended,  from  victorious  generals  re- 
turning from  foreign  conquests,  with  the 
spoils  of  nations  in  their  hands,  and 
obedient  legions  in  their  train.  There  is 
no  such  fear,  there  is  no  ground — not  yet 
certainly,  whatever  the  future  in  the  event 
of  long-protracted  foreign  war  might  pro- 
duce--for  any  such  fear ;  for  our  victonous 
generals  have  not  ceased  to  be  citizens 
and  republicans.  But  in  the  change  of 
character  and  impressions  wrought  upon 
the  soldiery  themselves,  by  familiarity  with 
the  trade  of  war,  and  the  habit  of  lording 
it  over  subdued  peoples,  there  is  much 
cause  for  dread ;  for  these  soldiers  are  to 
return  home  to  be  citizens  again,  voters, 
P<^ticians,  and  to  sway  as  he  may,  each 
m  his  own  sphere,  the  votes  and  opinions 
of  others.  And  we  who  remain  at  home — 
is  it  not  too  evident,  that  we  too  are 
undergoin£r  a  somewhat  similar  change  of 
feeling  ana  opinions  ?  Is  it  not  within  the 
expenence  of  every  one,  that  the  appetite 
for  land  plunder,  for  territorial  acquisition, 
like  the  fatal  thirst  of  the  dropsical^patient, 
increases  with  the  indulgence  ? 

^  Crescit  indulfirens  sibi  dirus  Hydrops 
Nee  sitim  pefiit,  nisi  caosa  morbi 
Fugerit  venis." 


I  It  is  even  so  already,  to  a  lamentable 
extent,  with  the  people  of  these  United 
States.  •  They  have  indulged  in  the  seduc- 
tive luxury  of  extended  conquests,  and  they 
thirst  for  more.  There  is  no  remedy,  no 
effectual  cure,  but  in  getting  rid  entirely  of 
the  cause  of  the  disease ;  this  fatal  thirst 
must  be  expelled  from  the  system;  for 
most  true  of  a  re)>ublic,  and  most  applica- 
ble to  our  actual  case,  is  the  preceding  stanza, 
in  the  same  fine  philosophical  ode  of  the 
Roman  lyric,  which  may  be  supposed 
apostrophizing  tbe  genius  of  the  Republic : 

*'  Latius  regnes  avidvm  domando 
Spiritumy  quam  si  Lybiam  remotis 
GadibuB  jungas,  et  uterque  Peonua 

Serviat  uni." 

Such  indeed  are  our  le^timate  triumphs, 
not  by  adding  territory  to  territory,  and 
causing  either  America  to  pass  under 
our  dominion,  but  by  subjecting  our  grasp- 
ing spirit,  by  giving  to  the  world  the  ex- 
ample as  well  as  the  precepts  of  contented 
liberty,  of  prosperous  industry,  of  over- 
flowing happiness,  and  of  equal  justice 
within  our  own  borders.  Our  propagan- 
dism  should  be,  not  by  the  sword,  not  by 
the  gospel  of  gunpowder,  but  by  the 
plough,  the  loom,  the  ship,  the  school- 
house  and  the  church,  by  equality  of  all  be- 
fore the  law,  by  love  of  man,  by  obedience 
to  God.  Such  is  our  high  privilege — 
we  will  not  say  mission  nor  destiny,  for 
these  terms  have  been  sadly  abused,  and 
moreover  seem  to  imply  some  activity  of 
outward  effort,  in  the  fitness  of  which  we 
by  no  means  concur.  It  is  the  silent  moral 
influence  of  good  institutions,  producing 
before  the  eye  and  by  the  assent  of  all  men 
the  greatest  sum  of  human  happiness, 
upon  which  alone  this  people  should  rely 
for  the  spread  of  such  institutions,  and 
boasting  themselves  of  their  own  liberty 
and  freedom  of  action,  carefully  abstain 
from  forcing  even  hberty  upon  people  un- 
willing or  unprepared  to  receive  it. 

We  do  not  underrate  the  value  of  na- 
tional glory,  and  are  ready  to  admit  that  if 
the  spirit  of  this  age  were  what  was  the 
spirit  of  ages  that  are  past,  and  the  peace 
of  nations  were  only  to  be  kept  by /ear>  by 
the  dread  which  each  stands  in  of  the 
other — ^we  might  perhaps  admit  that  even 
at  the  enormous  cost  we  have  already  in- 
dicated of  near  two  hvMdred  mlliont  (^dol^ 
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/art,  the  military  renown  we  have  won  in 
the  war  with  Mexico  might  still,  in  the 
language  of  Burke,  be  classed* as  part 
of  the  **  cheap  defence  '^  of  the  nation. 
But  we  hold  far  other  views  of  this  spirit 
of  the  age,  particularly  as  it  is  to  be  de- 
veloped on  this  continent  and  by  this  peo- 
ple. We  came  here,  were  planted  here, 
a  Heaven-directed,  God-acknowledging 
band,  earnest  for  freedom,  earnest  for 
right,  but  not  earnest  for  military  glory. 
We  have  prospered,  not  through  arms,  but 
through  industry,  through  the  instruction 
taught  and  the  morals  mculcated  in  the 
school-house,  and  in  the  church.  Our 
enterprise  has  developed  itself  in  the  con- 
quests of  peace,  in  the  marvels  of  the 
steamboat,  the  railroad,  the  printing  press, 
and  not  least,  the  electric  telegraph.  The 
contagion  of  our  example  is  to  be,  not  in 
our  naval  or  military  successes,  but  in  the 
scene  of  universal,  wide-spread,  solidly 
foimded  and  law-protected  prosperity— of 
the  realization,  so  far  as  human  imper- 
fection is  susceptible  of  it,  of  the  prob- 


lem of  a  people  where  every  sober, 
industrious  and  virtuous  man  may  sftt 
down  beneath  his  own  roof-tree,  secure  in 
the  earnings  of  his  labor,  equal  before  the 
law  with  the  highest,  with  none  to  do  him 
wrong  or  make  him  afraid. 

It  is  the  spectacle  of  such  a  people,  just  to 
each  other,  just  to  other  nations,  law-abid- 
ing and  God-fearing,  and  forever  acting, 
aluEC  in  their  individual  as  in  their  collective 
capacity,  imder  the  ever-present  sense  of 
their  responsibilities  as  such — it  is  such  a 
spectacle  that  is  to  make  us  the  "  model  re- 
public," and  not  the  success  of  arms.  It  ia 
the  aflfections,  the  interests  and  the  blood 
of  the  middling  classes,  always  sure  to 
suffer  most  by  the  dreadful  curse  of  war, 
that  are  to  form  and  govern  pubfic  senti- 
ment on  this  continent ;  and  it  is  not  with- 
out some  hope,  that  by  the  faithful  exjpoai- 
tion  here  made  of  the  money  cost  of  this 
present  war,  we  may  be  lending  earnest, 
though  it  may  be  feeble  aid,  towards  bring- 
ing it  to  a  close,  that  the  fore  going  artiole 
hf»  been  prepared. 


RECENT  ENGLISH  HISTORIMS  OF  ANCIENT  GREECE. 


Thk  study  of  Greek  History  is  a  very 
different  affiur  now  from  what  it  was  when 
Plutarch  was  accepted  for  a  standard  au- 
thority, and  "  Cecrop,  who  invented  mar- 
riage, 'f  was  deemed  as  historical  a  per- 
sonage as  Alexander  of  Macedon.  Our 
readers  may  be  presumed  to  be  familiar 
with,  or  at  least  to  have  some  general  idea 
of,  the  way  in  which  Niebuhr  and  Arnold 
(not  to  mention  the  more  fanciful  specula- 
tions of  Michelet)  have  taken  to  pieces  and 
reconstructed  the  early  Roman-  narrative  ; 
and  the  Greek  legends  are  now  subjected  to 
a  somewhat  similar  process  by  both  English 
and  Germans.  It  certainly  does  seem 
strange  at  first,  that  an  Englishman  or 
German  in  this  nineteenth  century  should 
pretend  to  know  more  about  those  remote 


ages,  than  the  people  who  lived  so  much 
nearer  to  them — ^the  Roman  who  flourish- 
ed at  the  beginning  of  our  era,  and  the 
Greek  who  wrote  hundreds  of  years  be- 
fore it ;  but  the  apparent  paradox  van- 
ishes when  we  consider  the  historical  sense 
and  habits  of  philosophical  criticism  ac- 
quired by  the  modems.  Etymological  and 
philological  studies  alone  have  done  much. 
When  it  has  been  clearly  shown  that  livy 
mistranslated  Greek  words,  and  confused 
old  and  new  meanings  of  Latin  words,  and 
that  Apollonius  Rbodius  misunderstood 
and  misapplied  Homeric  expressions,  we 
have  less  hesitation  in  questioning  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  avowedly  poetical  narrative 
of  the  one  and  the  more  specious  hbtory  of 
the  other ;  and  the  detection  of  such  illusory 


*  A  Hiatory  of  Oretce,  by  the  Right  Rev.  GoMifop  Thirlwall.    London  :  Longman  ic  Co.    1835,  1814. 
A  BiUory  of  Greece,  by  Gso.  Geotk,  Esq.    London :  John  Murray.    1846-7. 
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etymologies  as  those  which  gave  rise  to  the 
traditions  connected  with  the  Apaturian 
festival  at  Athens,  and  the  street  Argile- 
tum  in  Rome,  encourages  us  to  apply  the 
same  rule  of  interpretation  to  other  ety- 
mologically  founded  stories. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  take  any  no- 
tice of  Goldsmith  and  Gillies,  and  others 
of  whom  we  have  a  dim  recollection  from 
our  hoyhood.  But  as  Mitford,  although 
pretty  well  laid  on  the  shelf  in  his  own 
country,  still  enjoys  on  this  side  the  At- 
lantic the  reputation  and  position  of  a 
standard  historian,  it  would  hardly  he 
proper  in  an  article  on  this  subject  to  omit 
all  mention  of  him.  That  his  qualifica- 
tions for  the  task  he  undertook  surpassed 
those  of  his  predecessors,  and  that  his 
work  was  a  great  improvement  on  theirs, 
is  freely  admitted.  But,  to  waive  the  con- 
sideration of  other  faults,  there  is  one  in- 
herent defect  in  the  book.  It  is  the  his- 
tory of  a  people  generally  republican  and 
puftly  democratic,  written  expressly  to 
"  show  up  "  democracy.  Nay,  more,  it 
was  written  with  the  evident  purpose  of 
drawing  a  modem  conservative  British 
moral  from  the  history  of  ancient  Greek 
republics.  Now  a  man  who  sets  out  with 
'  a  strong  political  bias  in  favor  of  the  insti- 
tutions of  any  country,  is  not  likely  to 
make  a  faithful  historian  ;  but  much  more 
imlikely  is  he  who  starts  with  a  prede- 
termination to  see  everything  in  the  worst 
possible  light,  the  facts  of  histoiy  being  un- 
fortunately for  the  most  part  bad  enough  in 
themselves,  without  any  gratuitous  black- 
ening. Such  a  course  is  sufficiently  delusive 
when  only  contemporaries  are  under  inves- 
tigation :  it  is  still  worse  when  we  undertake 
to  jud^e  of  the  customs  and  actions  of  the 
men  of  one  age  by  the  standards  of  an- 
other, such  inferences,  however  encour- 
aged by  the  necessary  licenses  of  the 
poet  and  the  dramatist,  make  sad  work 
with  ethical  and  political  speculations. 
We  all  see  the  absuniity  of  the  thing  when 
a  young  lady  in  a  Mafi^azine  story,  makes 
a  modem  lover  of  Pencles,  or  some  other 
Greek  worthy,  and  provides  him  with  a 
heroine  of  the  modern  pattern.  We  are 
less  qtdck  to  perceive  the  fallacy  when  a 
modem  Platonist  turns  the  Athenian  phi- 
losopher into  a  High- Church  divine.  StOl 
less  prompt  are  we  to  disentangle  our- 
selves when  the  political  theorist  argues 


from  Rome  to  England,  or  from  Athena  to, 
America,  either  with  or  without  some  such 
intermediate  step  as  Venice,  since  so  many 
of  the  important  fundamental  terms,  Aris- 
tocracy, Democracy,  Ac,  remain  the 
same.  But  Che  error  is  none  the  less,  be- 
cause it  is  the  less  transparent.  Whately 
has  said  that  "wisdom  consists  in  the 
ready  and  accurate  perceptkni  of  aoalo* 
gies  ;***  but  surely  a  ready  aud  accurate 
dUcTuninatian  of  differences  deserves  some 
place  in  the  definition.  **  Human  nature 
is  the  same  in  all  ages,"  we  are  told  ;  and 
this  text  suggests  appropriate  comments 
against  unnatural  schemes,  as  when  it  is 
proposed  to  construct  the  bricks  of  the 
political  edifice  without  straw,  or  to  com* 
pose  perfection  by  an  aggregate  of  imper* 
fections.  But  we  must  fdways  make  allow- 
ance, and  great  allowance,  for  the  effect  of 
habit  and  experience.  If  the  republican 
Greeks  had  no  idea  of  a  king,  but  as  a  man 
who  "  subverts  the  customs  of  the  country, 
violates  women,  and  puts  men  to  death 
without  trial,''f  their  idea  was  in  precise 
conformity  with  their  experience  of  .the 
rupavvoi ;  nor  can  we  blame  them  for  not 
having  admitted  that  conception  of  con- 
stitutional government  which  it  took  cen- 
turies of  subsequent  experiment  to  realise. 

Flattering  to  English  ideas  of  govern- 
ment and  conformable  to  old  tor^  dogmas, 
possessing,  too,  the  positive  ments  it  did, 
Mitford's  Greece  might  well  occupy  the 
position  it  so  long  enjoyed.  But  it  does 
great  credit  to  the  good  sense  and  judg- 
ment of  the  British  public,  that  when  a 
more  liberal  as  well  as  more  learned  suc- 
cessor appeared — indeed,  before  he  fairly 
had  appeared — ^they  were  ready  to  receive 
and  aaopt  him.  It  is  curious  to  remark 
how  in  this  respect  monarchical  England 
has  taken  the  start  of  republican  America. 
With  us  Mitford  still  speaks  as  one  havii^ 
authority,  while  over  the  water  he  is 
utterly  dethroned  by  Thirlwall,  and  only  to 
be  found  in  the  libraries  of  secluded  par- 
sons and  antique  country  gentiemen. . 

We  should,  however,  be  doing  great  in- 
justice to  the  Bishop  of  St.  Daviaa,  were 
we  to  represent  the  vindication  of  the 
Greek  democracies  from  Mitford's  assault 
either  as  the  sole  object  of  the  work  or  the 


*  Rhetoric,  p^.  104, 106. 

t  Herodociis,  lil.  80^  quoted  by  Mr.  Grote. 
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main  ground  of  its  success,  though  it  is 
incidentally  connected  with  both.  Since 
Mitford's  time  the  study  of  Greek  history 
had  made  rapid  adyanceau  The  labors  of 
C.  O.  Mailer  and  other  eminent  Germans 
had  thrown  new  light  upon  it.  A  Greek 
history  was  required  which  should  at  least 
embody  the  results  of  their  researches, 
even  if  it  added  nothing  to  them.  The 
spirit  of  the  times  demanded  not  merely  a 
more  genial  political  thinker,  but  a  deeper 
and  more  finished  scholar,  than  Mr. 
Ifitford. 

Thirlwall's  history,  then,  is  conceived  in 
a  liberal  spirit,  and  displays  an  erudition 
which  renaers  it  a  most  valuable  book  for 
students.  Still  it  is  not  in  all  respects 
satisfactory,  nor  is  it  exactly  the  kbd  of 
book  to  become  universally  popular.  The 
author  speaks  in  his  preface  of  two  classes 
of  readers,*  for  the  former  of  whom, 
undoubtedly  by  far  the  larger,  the  work  is 
principally  designed ;  but  the  execution  of 
tbe  work  is  such  as  to  render  it  far  more 
acceptable  to  the  smaller  class.  As  a  book 
of  rderence,  and  what  is  technically  called 
cram,  it  is  unsurpassed.  But  the  style, 
though  clear  and  argumentative,  is  the  very 
reverse  of  brilliant  or  graphic;  and  the 
general  tone  of  the  book  is  to  a  mere 
reader,  what  we  cannot  give  a  better  idea 
of  than  by  calling  it  Hallam^s  Middle- 
AgeS'ish,  Moreover,  the  reverend  historian 
has,  with  an  amiable  but  sometimes  em- 
barrassing modesty,  been  more  solicitous 
to  collate  and  condense  the  opinions  of 
others  than  to  arrive  at  decisions  of  his 
own,  so  that  in  many  places  the  book  is 
chiefly  valuable  as  a  synopsis  of  different 
views,  and  in  some  its  very  copiousness  of 
information  is  bewildering.  While,  there- 
fore, Thirlwall's  Greece  found  an  imme- 
diate place  in  the  library  of  every 
student,  it  was  felt  that  there  was  still 
room  for  another  History  of  Greece,  which 
should  be  attractive  as  well  as  critical,  and 
give  results  as  well  as  materials ;  and  the 
announcement  that  Mr.  George  Grote  was 
about  to  endeavor  to  supply  this  want 
excited  a  lively  interest 

*  "One  consisliag  of  pervons  who  wish  to 
acquire  eomethioff  more  fhaa  a  euperficial  ac* 
qualotance  with  ureek  history,  but^  who  have 
neither  leisure  nor  means  to  stndv  it  for  them- 
selves in  its  origiaal  sources;  thei other  of  such  as 
have  access  to  the  ancient  authors,  but  often  feel 
the  need  of  a  gnide  and  an  interpreter." 


Mr.  Grote  b  well  known  to  the  commer- 
cial world  as  a  partner  in  one  of  the  great 
London  banking  houses,  and  not  unknown  in 
the  political,  ifis  principles  are  what  is  gen- 
erally called  philosophical  radical,  that  is 
to  say,  encouraging  the  freest  range  of  spec- 
ulation and  discussion,  but  not  countenan- 
cing haste  or  violence  in  action.*  When 
in  Parliament,  where  he  twice  represented 
the  city  of  London,  he  was  chiefly  distin- 
guished for  proposing  and  advocating  Vote 
by  Ballot.  But  this  method  of  exercising 
the  franchise,  natural  and  proper  as  it  ap- 
pears to  us,  is  highly  repugnant  to  English 
usages  and  prejudices.  Mr.  Grote  found 
little  support  from  his  own  party,  and  the 
great  clerical  wit,  usually  foremost  in  the 
ranks  of  the  reformers,  signally  contributed 
to  lauffh  down  the  proposed  reform.  More 
recently  Mr.  Grote  has  studied  and  per- 
sonally inspected  the  affairs  of  Switzerland, 
and  has  very  lately  published  in  the  SpeC" 
taior  a  series  of  letters  containing  a  tri- 
umphant vindication  of  President  Ochftn- 
bein  and  the  Diet.  Amid  all  his  various 
pursuitslie  never  lost  sight  of  his  great 
literary  work,  projected  at  a  very  early 
period  of  his  life,  (some  say  before  he  left 
the  university.)  With  every  allowance  for 
frequent  interruptions,!  it  is  probably 
rather  an  under-statement  of  the  case 
to  say,  that  the  eight  intended  voltunes 
(we  have  a  suspicion  that  they  will  run 
over  by  one  or  two)  will  represent  twenty 
years'  hard  work.  And  should  any  one  be 
disposed  to  think  this  an  over-estimate,  we 
would  request  him,  before  pronouncing  a 
positive  opinion,  to  make  himself  master 
of  one  book  of  Herodotus  or  Thucydides, 
first  making  sure  that  he  understands  Ihe 
author's  meaning,  and  then  collating  and. 
digesting  the  authorities  on  aU  historical 
and  archaeological  points  involved  or  al- 
luded to.  The  time  thus  occupied  will 
give  him  some  measure  of  that  which  must 
have  been  expended  on  Mr.  Grote's  His- 
tory, into  which  (suppo^ng  the  remaining 


*  And  it  may  be  added,  much  more  practical  and 
common  sense  than  one  would  be  led  to  infer  from 
Sidney  Smith's  somewhat saperciUous  remark,  tltat 
"  if  the  world  were  a  chesa-board,  he  would  be  aa 
important  politician.*' 

t  The  preface  states  indeed  that  the  author  has 
only  been  able  to  devote  **  continuous  and  excloaiva 
labor"  to  his  work  for  the  last  three  or  four  years  ; 
but  farther  on  in  the  preface  there  is  an  implied  ad- 
mission that  the  book  had  made  eonsideiable  pii>- 
greas  before  Thirlwairs  began  to  appear. 
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volumes  to  equal  the  promise  of  the  four 
already  publiished)  it  is  not  too  much  to 
saj  that  the  reading  of  a  life  will  have 
been  worked,  so  Tarious  are  the  sources 
from  which  Mr.  Grote  draws  his  authori- 
ties and  illustrations.  And  all  this  learn- 
ing is  introduced  most  naturally  and  ap- 
propriately ;  for  the  author  is  one  of  those 
rare  specmiens,  a  .scholar  without  any  of 
the  disagreeable  peculiarities  of  scholars, 
without  pedantry  or  dogmatism  or  *'  shop  *' 
of  any  kind.*  Unconnected  with  academ- 
ical honors  or  any  sort  of  academical  busi- 
ness as  his  name  was,  his  Appearance  as  a 
classical  historian  subjected  him  to  a  most 
rigorous  scrutiny  from  all  those  first- 
class  men  and  medallists  who  thought  they 
had  taken  out  a  patent  for  all  classical 
leuning  in  the  "  Schools  "  and  the  '*  Tri- 
pos ;"  and  the  paucity  and  triviality  of  the 
inaccuracies  they  have  been  able  to  dis- 
coyer  bear  witness  to  the  accuracy  and 
depth  of  his  work. 

His  opening  is  bold  and  noyel.  Instead 
of  beginning  with  the  geography  of  the 
country,  and  then  passing  to  the  early  in- 
halHtants,  as  Thirlwall  and  his  predeces- 
sors generally  have  done,  he  commences 
with  the  stories  about  the  gods — ^the  Greek 
Mythology,  in  fact.  With  this  he  immedi- 
ately connects  the  legends  of  the  heroic  age, 
all  the  personages  of  which  he  considers 
equally  mythical  and  fabulous  with  the  gods 
and  goddesses.  Hector  and  Agamemnon 
are  put  into  the  same  cate^ry  with  Zeus 
and  Apollo,  and  authentic  histoiy  begins 
only  with  the  first  Olympiad.  In  antici- 
pation of  surprise  and  censure,  he  thus 
speaks  in  his  preface : — 

<*  The  times  which  I  thus  set  apart  from  the 
reffioos  of  histoiy  are  discernible  only  through 
a  different  atmosphere — that  of  epic  poetry  and 
legend.  To  confound  together  tnese  disparate 
matters  is,  in  my  jad^ment,  entirely  unphilo- 
sophical.  I  describe  the  earlier  times  by  them- 
seWes,  as  conceived  by  the  faith  and  feeling  of 
the  first  Greeks,  and  known  only  through  their 

■ ■ —  ■  - — r 

*  There  it  but  one  thing  in  the  book  which  savors 
in  the  least  of  pedantry — an  afiectation  of  purisni  in 
spelling  the  Greek  names  with  Greek  instead  of 
Uoman  letters.  This  is  very  harsh  in  some  esses 
lo  the  ear  as  well  as  the  eye,  the  change  of  spelling 
involving  a  change  of  pronnnciation  in  such  names 
as  Alkseas  and  Phokylides.  Nor  is  Mr.  Groie  al- 
ways consistent  with  himself:  why  should  Perikles 
be  spelt  with  Jk  and  Calypso  noti  Even  the  same 
worj  varies  in  difierent  volamesi  we  have  Crvic  in 
the  first  and  iTrde  ia  ihe  foarth* 


legends — without  presuming  to  measure  liow 
much  or  how  little  of  historical  matter  these  le* 
gends  may  contain.  If  the  reader  blamei  me 
for  not  assisting  him  to  determine  this —  f  he 
ask  me  why  I  do  not  undraw  the  curtain  and 
disclose  the  picture — 1  reply  in  the  words  of 
the  painter  JSeuxis,  when  the  same  question 
was  addressed  to  him»  on  exhibiting  his  master- 
piece of  imitative  art:  *  The  curtain  i$  the 
{)icture.'  What  we  now  read  as  poetry  and 
egend,  was  once  accredited  history,  and  the 
only  genuine  history  which  the  first  Greeks 
could  conceive  or  relish  of  the  past  time:  the 
curtain  conceals  nothing  behind,  and  cannot  by 
any  possibility  be  witluhawn.  I  undertake  only 
to  show  it  as  it  stands — ^notlb  efface,  still  lees 
to  repaint  it."— PrefSace,  pp.  xii.,  xiiL 

These  legends  occupy  ahout  450  pages, 
or  two-thirds  of  the  first  volume.  Mr. 
Qrote's  narrative  style  in  relating  them, 
seems  to  us  remarkably  happy — simple 
without  being  prosaic,  and  carrying  the 
reader  straight  forward  through  very  m- 
volved  and  contradictory  stories.  The 
difficulty  of  telling  these  old  tales  in  a  form 
acceptable  and- smtable  to  modem  readers, 
is  confessedly  very  great,  as  the  singular 
expedient  to  which  Arnold  had  recourse 
testifies.  To  us,  Mr.  G.  seems  to  have  hit 
the  very  thing ;  but  "  doctors  differ :"  a 
writer  in  the  Clamcal  Museum  thinks  that 
*'his  stylo  is  too  homely,  and  that  ho 
might  have  risen  more  with  his  theme."* 
We  should  like  to  extract  a  legend  or  two, 
that  our  readers  might  judge  for  them- 
selves, but  it  is  more  unportant  to  examine 
our  author's  way  of  dealing  with  the  na- 
ture and  historical  value  of  these  mythes. 
We  cannot  take  a  better  specimen  than 
the  "tate  of  Troy  divine,"  contrasting 
Grote's  broad  conclusion  upon  it  with 
ThirlwalFs  Euemerizing  doubts.  The 
latter,  after  sketching  or  rather  hinting 
at  the  story  of  Troy,  in  just  eleven  liiies» 
proceeds  thus : — ^f 

«  Such  is  the  brief  outline  [brief  indeed !]  of 
a  story  which  the  poems  of  Homer  have  made 
familiar  to  most  readers,  long  before  they  are 
tempted  to  inquire  into  its  historical  basis ;  and 
it  is  consequently  diliicnlt  to  enter  upon  the  in- 
quiry without  some  prepossessions  unfavorable 
to  an  impartial  jodgment.  Here,  however,  we 
must  not  be  deterred  from  stating  our  view  of 
the  subject,  by  the  certainty  that  it  will  appear 

•W.  M.  Gunn,  Classical  Museum,  vol.  V.,p.  ISSL 
t  In  this  and  the  following  eztrncts  we  have  oc- 
casionally taken  tlie  liberty  of  italicising  apuasge4 
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to  Mine  pAtudloxicftl,  while  others  will  think 
that  it  Bavora  of  excessive  credulity.  Accord- 
ing to  the  rules  of  sound  criticism,  very  cogent 
arguments  ought  to  be  reqnired  to  induce  ns  to 
reject  as  a  mere  fiction  a  tradition  so  ancient, 
so  universally  received,  so  definite  and  so  inter- 
woven with  the  whole  mass  of  the  national 
recollections,  as  .that  of  the  Trojan  war.  Even 
if  unfounded,  it  must  still  have  had  some  ade- 
quate occasion  and  motive,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
imagine  wliat  this  could  'have  been,  unless  it 
arose  out  of  the  Greek  colonies  in  Asia ;  and  in 
this  case  its  universal  reception  in  Greece  itself 
is  not  easily  explained.  The  leaders  of  the 
earliest  among  these  colonies  which  were 
planted  in  the  neighborhood  of  Troy,  claimed 
Agamemnon  as  their  ancestor ;  but  if  this  had 
suggested  the  story  of  his  victories  in  Asia, 
this  scene  would  probably  have  been  fixed  in 
the  very  reeion  occupied  bv  his  descendants, 
not  in  an  adjacent  land.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  course  taken  by  this  first  (iEk>lian)  migra- 
tion falls  in  naturally  with  a  previous  tradition 
of  a  conquest  achieved  by  Greeks  in  Asia.  We 
therefore  conceive  it  necessary  to  admit  the  re- 
aHty  of  the  Trojan  war  as  a  general  fact ;  htti 
hewmd  this  rre  scarcely  venture  Ut  froceS,  n  tin- 
ttk  itm.  Its  cause  and  its  issue,  the  manner 
in  which  it  was  conducted  and  the  parties  en- 
gaged in  it,  are  all  involved  in  an  obscurity 
which  we  cannot  pretend  to  penetrate.  We 
fiiki  it  impossible  to  adopt  the  poetical  story  of 
Helen,  partly  on  account  of  its  inherent  im- 
probability, and  partly  because  we  are  convince 
that  Helen  is  a  merely  mythological  person. 
The  common  account  of  the  origin  of  tiie  war 
has  indeed  been  defended  on  the  ground  that 
it  13  perfectly  consistent  with  the  manners  of 
the  age — as  if  a  popular  tale,  whether  true  or 
falser  could  he  at  variance  with  them.  The  fea- 
ture in  the  narrative  which  strikes  us  as  in  the 
highest  degree  improbable,  setting  the  charac- 
ter of  the  parties  out  of  the  question,  is  the  in- 
tercourse implied  in  it  between  Troy  and  Sparta. 
A»  to  the  heroine^  it  would  be  su^ient  to  raise  a 
strong  suspicion  of  her  fabulous  nature^  to  ob^ 
serve  that  she  is  classea  by  Herodotus  with  lo, 
and  Europa,  and  Medea,  all  of  them  persons 
who  on  distinct  ^nnds,  must  clearly  be  refer- 
red to  the  domain  of  mythology.  This  suspi- 
cion is  confirmed  by  all  the  particulars  of  her 
legend,  by  her  birth,  by  her  relation  to  the  di- 
vine twins,  whose  worship  seems  to  have  been 
one  of  the  most  ancient  forms  of  religion  io  Pe- 
loponnesus, and  especially  in  Laconia,  and  by 
the  divine  honors  paid  to  her  at  Sparta  and  else- 
where. But  a  sti  11  stronger  reason  for  doubti ng 
the  reality  of  the  motive  assigned  by  Homer 
for  the  Trojan  wax  is,  that  the  same  incident 
occurs  in  another  circle  of  fictions,  and  that,  in 
the  abduction  of  Helen,  Paris  only  repeats  an 
exploit  also  attributed  to  Theseus.  *  *  *  *  * 
If  however  we  reject  the  traditional  occasion  of 
the  Trojan  war,  we  aie  driven  to  conjecture  in 


order  to  explain  the  real  connection  of  the 
events ;  yet  not  so  as  to  be  wholly  without  traces 
to  direct  us.  We  have  already  observed  that 
the  Argonautic  expedition  was  sometimes  rep- 
resents as  connected  with  the  first  conflict  be- 
tween Greece  and  Troy.  This  was  according 
to  the  legend  which  numbered  Hercules  among 
the  Argonauts  and  supposed  him,  on  the  voy- 
a|re,  to  have  rendered  a  service  to  the  Trojan 
king,  Laomedon,  who  afterwards  defrauded 
him  of  his  recompense.  The  main  fact,  how- 
ever, that  Troy  was  taken  and  sacked  by  Her- 
cules, is  recognized  by  Homer ;  and  thua  we 
see  it  already  provoking  the  enmity  or  tempting 
the  cupidity  of  the  Greeks,  in  the  generation 
before  the  celebrated  war,  ^nd  it  may  easily  be 
conceived  that  if  its  power  and  opulence  revived 
after  this  blow,  it  might  again  excite  the  same 
feelings."— Thirlwall,  vol.  I.,  pp.  161-153. 

Here  Homer's  statement  is  received  as 
authoritative ;  yet  only  four  pages  after  we 
find  that, 

**  However  near  the  poet,  if  he  is  to  be  con- 
sidered a  single  one,  lived  to  the  times  of  which 
he  sings,  it  ts  clear  that  he  did  not  suffer  ^tm- 
self  to  oe  fettered  by  kis  knoidedge  of  the  facts. 
For  aught  we  know,  he  may  have  been  a  con- 
temporary of  those  who  had  fought  under 
Achilles,  but  it  is  not  the  less  true,  that  he 
describes  his  principal  hero  as  the  son  of  a 
sea-goddess.  He  and  bis  hearers  most  probably 
looked  upon  epic  song  as  a  vehicle  of  history, 
and  therefore  it  required  a  popular  tradition  fur 
its  basis.  *  ^  ^  But  it  is  equally  manifest 
that  the  kind  of  history  for  which  he  invoked 
the  aid  of  the  Muses  to  strengthen  hb  memoiy, 
was  not  chiefly  valued  as  a  recital  of  real  events^ 
that  it  was  one  in  which  the  marveuous  appeared 
natural,  and  that  form  of  the  narrative  most 
credible  iffhich  tended  most  to  exalt  the  glory  of 
his  heroes.""    Vol.  I.  pp.  167-8. 

Now  let  us  hear  Mr.  Qrote.  -  After 
giving  at  length  (say  forty  pages)  as  con- 
sistent a  narrative  of  the  Trojan  siege  as 
can  be  compiled  out  of  the  various  poets, 
historians  and  logographers,  he  thus  con- 
tinues his  speculations  on  it : — 

'^  Thus  endeth  the  Trojan  war,  together  with 
its  sequel,  the  dispersion  of  the  heroes,  victors 
as  w^l  as  vanquished.  The  account  here 
given  of  it  has  been  unavoidably  brief  and  im- 
perfect ;  for  in  a  work  intended  to  follow  con- 
secutively the  real  history  of  the  Greeks,  no 
greater  space  can  be  allotted  even  to  the  most 
splendid  gem  of  their  legendary  period.  In- 
deed, it  would  be  easj^  to  fill  a  large  volume 
with  the  separate  incidenta  which  have  been 
introduced  into  the  *  Trojan  cycle  ;*  the  misfor- 
tune is,  that  they  are  for  the  most  part   eo 
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coBtradictary,  as  to  ezclade  ^  poaalnlity  of 
weaving  them  into  one  connected  nanative. 
We  aze  compelled  to  select  one  ont  of  the 
nooiber  genentlly,  without  any  solid  ^roand  of 
pieference,  and  then  to  note  the  vanations  of 
the  rest    No  one  who  has  not  stadied  the 
original  documents,  can  imagine  the  extent  to 
which  this  discrepancy   proceeds:  it  covers 
almost  every  portion  and  fragment  of  the  tale. 
Bat  thoogh  much  may  have  teen  thus  omitted, 
of  what  the  reader  might  expect  to  find  in  an 
account  of  the  Trojan  war,  its  genuine  charac* 
ter  has  been    studiously    preserved    without 
either  exaggeration  or  abatement    The  real 
Trq^  war  is  that  which  was  recounted  by 
HomCT  and  the  old  epic  poets,  and  continued  by 
all  the  lyric  and  tragical  composers;  for  the 
latter,  thon^  they  XoSl  gre.it  liberties  with  the 
particular  incidents,  yet  worked  more  or  less 
faithfully  on  the  Homeric  scale.    *    *    *    * 
And  the  incidents  comprised  in  the  Trojan 
cycle  were  familiarized,  not  only  to  the  public 
mind,  but  also  to  the  public  eye,  by  innumerable 
representations  both  of  the  sculptor  and  the 
painter — ^those  which  were  romantic  and  diival- 
rous,  being  better  adapted  for  this  purpose,  and 
therefore  more  constantly  employed,  than  any 
other.    Of  such  events  the  genmne  Trojan  war 
of  ths  old  epic  was  for  the  most  part  composed. 
Though  literally  believed,  reverentiall^r  cherish- 
ed, and  njambered  among;  the  gigantic  pheno- 
mena of  the  past  by  the  Grecian  public,  it  is  in 
the  eyes  of  modem  inquiry  essentially  a  legend, 
and  nothing  more.    If  we  are  asked  whether  it 
hetuAa  legend  itnbodying  portions  of  historical 
nuUter^  an3  raised  vpon  a  basis  of  truth — whether 
there  may  not  really  have  occurred  at  the  foot  (f 
the  hiU  ef  lUvm   a  tear  purely  human  and 
poUHcaU  wiihmU  gods,  without  heroes,  without 
lidenj  without  Amazons,  without  Ethiopians 
under  the  beautiful  son  of  Eds,  without  the 
wooden  horse,  vnthout  the  diaracteristic  and  ex- 
pressive features  (f  the  old  epical  war-^like  the 
mutOaied  trunk  of  Detphobus  in  the  under-world 
—if  we  are  asked  whether  there  was  not  really 
somesMchhistoricad  Trojan  war  as  this,  our  answer 
must  be,  that  as  the  possibility  of  it  cannot  be  de- 
nM,  so  neither  can  the  reality  rf  it  be  ajffirmed. 
We  possess  nothing  but  the  ancient  epic  itself, 
without  any  independent  evidence :  had  it  been 
an  age  of  records  indeed,  the  Homeric  epic,  in 
its  exquisite  and  unsuspecting  simplicity,  would 
probably    never   have   come    into  existence. 
Whoever,  therefore,  ventures  to  dissect  Homer, 
Arctinus  and  Le8chl%  and  to  pick  out  certain 
portioos  as  matters  of  fact,  while  he  sets  aside 
the  rest  as  fiction,  must  do  so  in  full  reliance 
on  his  own  powers  of  historical  divination, 
without  any  means  either  of  proving  or  verifying 
his  conclusions."— Vol.  I.,  pp.  432-d. 

Is  Mr.  Grote  then  a  mere  destructive, 
w)io  applies  the  besom  of  skepticism  to 
the  beroie  age,  and  sweeps  it  remorselessly 


awaj  ?  No ;  he  restores  the  old  legends 
in  all  their  integrity  to  their  proper  place 
and  function.  They  have  no  "objective 
reality  either  histoncal  or  philosophical ;" 
but  ''their  svbjective^  value,  looking  at 
them  purely  as  elements  of  Grecian 
thought  and  feehng,"  is  very  great.  To 
the  expansion  of  this  principle,  the  remain- 
der of  the  first  volume  is  devoted. 

To  understand  thf  true  theory  of  these 
narratives,  we  must  first  consider  the  intel- 
lectual position  of  the  people  among  whom 
they  sprung  up. 

"  The^  mythes  or  current  stories,  the  spon* 
taneous  and  earliest  growth  of  the  Grecian 
mind,  constituted  at  the  same  time  the  entire 
intellectual  stock  of  the  age  to  which  they  be- 
longed. They  are  the  common  root  of  all  Uioee 
di^rent  ramifications  into  which  the  mental  ac- 
ti\'ity  of  the  Greeks  subsequently  diverged ; 
they  contain,  as  it  were,  the  preface  and  germ 
of  the  positive  history  and  philosophy,  the  dog- 
matic theology  and  the  professed  romance, 
which  we  shall  hereafter  trace,  each  in  its 
separate  development  They  furnished  aliment 
to  the  curiosity  and  solution  to  the  vague 
doubts  and  aspirations  of  the  age ;  they  ex- 
plained the  origin  of  those  customs  and  stand- 
mg  peculiarities  with  which  men  were  famil- 
iar; they  impressed  moral  lessons,  awakened 
patriotic  sympathies,  and  exhibited  in  detail 
the  shadowy,  but  anxious,  presentiments  of  the 
vulgar  as  to  the  agency  of  the  gods ;  moreover, 
they  satisfied  that  craving  for  adventure  and 
appetite  for  the  marvellous,  which  has,  in 
modem  times,  become  the  province  of  fiction 
proper. 

^  It  is  difficult,  we  may  say  impossible,  for  a 
man  of  matured  age  to  carry  back  his  mind  to 
his  conceptions,  such  as  they  stood  when  ho 
was  a  child,  ffrowing  natnrafly  out  of  his  im- 
agination anafeelings,  working  upon  a  scanty 
stock  of  materials,  and  borrowing  from  anthon-  - 
ties  whom  he  blindly  followed,  but  imperfectly 
apprehended.  A  similar  difficulty  occurs  when 
we  attempt  to  place  ourselves  in  the  historical 
and  quasi-philosophical  point  of  view  which 
the  ancient  mjrthes  present  to  us.  We  can 
follow  perfectly  the  imagination  and  feeling 
which  dictated  these  tales ;  and  we  can  admire 
and  sympathize  with  them  as  animated,  sublime 
and  afiecting  poetry:  but  we  are  too  much 
accustomed  to  matter  of  fact  and  philosophy  of 
a  positive  kind,  to  be  able  to  conceive  a  time 
wnen  these  beautiful  fancies  were  construed 
literally,  and  accepted  as  serious  reality.  Nev- 
ertheless, it  is  obvious  that  Grecian  mythes 
cannot  be  understood  or  appreciated,  except 
with  reference  to  the  systeii  of  conceptions 
and  belief  of  the  ages  in  which  they  arose. 
We  must  suppose  a  public  not  readmg  and 
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writing,  but  seeioff,  hearing  and  telling,  desti- 
tute of  all  records,  and  careless,  as  well  as 
ifipfiorant  of  positive  history  with  its  indispensa- 
ble tests,  yet,  at  the  same  time,  curious  and 
full  of  eagerness  for  new  or  impressive  inci- 
dents ;  strangers  even  to  the  nidiments  of  posi- 
tive philosophy,  and  to  the  idea  of  invariable 
seqnencea  ot  nature,  either  in  the  physical  or 
moral  world,  yet  requiring  some  connecting 
theory  to  interpret  and  regiuarize  the  phenom- 
ena tefure  them.  Such  a  theory  was  supplied 
by  the  spontaneous  inspirations  of  an  early 
fancy,  which  supposed  the  habitual  agency  of 
beings  iotelligent  and  voluntary  like  them- 
selves, but  superior  io  extent  of  power,  and 
different  in  peculiarity  of  attributes/'  Pp. 
460-462. 

In  those  days,  then,  imagination  and 
sympathy  supplied  the  place  of  geogra- 
phy and  physical  science.  But  many 
causes,  and  first  of  all,  *'  the  expansive 
force  of  Grecian  intellect  itself/'  caused 
different  constructions  to  be  put  upon 
these  products  of  early  fancy.  Mr.  Orote 
goes  through  the  treatment  of  the  mythes 
by  the  earlier  philosophers  and  the  drama- 
tic poets,  and  the  attempts  of  the  histo- 
rians to  make  history  of  them  ;  Herodotus' 
adoption  of  the  more  plausible  Egyptian 
version  of  the  story  of  Helen ;  Thucydides' 
exposition  of  the  Trojan  war  as  a  great 
political  enterprise,  an  exposition  which 
''would,  doubtless,  have  been  historical 
truth,  if  any  independent  evidence  could 
have  been  found  to  sustain  it,"  but  which, 
in  the  absence  of  such  evidence,  must  be 
viewed  as  "  a  mere  extract  and  dibtillation 
from  the  incredibilities  of  the  poets ;"  and 
so  on  down  to  Eucmerus,  that  disenchanter 
of  the  ancient  romance,  whose  name  has 
passed  into  a  familiar  word  with  scholars ; 
and  PalsBphatus,  whose  results  "  exhibit 
the  maximum  which  the  semi-historical 
theory  can  ever  present :  by  aid  of  con- 
jecture, we  get  out  of  the  impossible  and 
arrive  at  matters  intrinsically  plausible  but 
totally  uncertified."  He  then  sketches 
the  allegorical  theory,  and  thus  decides 
on  the  respective  merits  of  the  two : — 

**  If  we  contrast  these  two  schemes  of  inter- 
pretation, both  of  them  gratuitous,  we  shall  find 
that  the  semi-historical  theory  is,  on  the  whole, 
the  least  fruitful  and  the  most  delusive  of  the 
two.  For  though  allegorical  interpretation  oc- 
casionally lands  us.  in  great  absurdities,  there 
are  certain  cases  in  which  it  preacnts  intrinsic 
evidence  of  being  genuine  and  correct,  t.  e.  in- 


cluded in  the  original  paiportof  the  story.  No 
one  can  doubt  that  the  tale  of  Ate  and  the  Li« 
tae,  in  the  ninth  book  of  the  Iliad,  carries  with  it 
an  intentional  moral;  and  others  might  be 
named  conveying  a  similar  certainty.  Bat  the 
semi-hiBlorical  interpretation,  while  it  frequrntly 
produces  absurd  transformationB  of  the  original 
tale,  is  never,  even  in  its  most  snccessfal  appK* 
cations,  accompanied  with  any  certainty  that  we 
have  reached  tne  positive  truth.  After  leaving 
out  from  the  mythical  narrative  all  that  is  mi* 
raculous  or  high-colored  or  extravagant,  we  ar« 
rive  at  a  series  of  credible  incidents— incidents 
which  mavf  perhaf^,  have  really  occnired,  and 
against  wniirn  no  intrinsic  presumption  can  be 
raised.  Tliis  is  exactly  the  character  of  a  well* 
written  modem  novel,  the  whole  story  of  which 
is  such  as  may  well  have  occurred  in  real  life ; 
it  is  plausible  fiction,  and  nothing  beyond.  To 
raise  plausible  fiction  up  to  the  superior  di^« 
nity  of  tmth,  some  positive  testimony  or  posi- 
tive ground  of  inference  most  be  shown ;  even 
the  highest  measure  of  intrinsic- probability  is 
not  alone  sufiicient  A  man  who  tells  us  that 
on  the  day  of  the  battle  of  Platsa  rain  fell  on 
the  spot  of  ground  where  the  city  of  New- York 
now  stands,  will  neither  deserve  cor  obtain 
credit,  because  he  can  have  had  no  moans  of 
positive  knowledge;  though  tJie  statement  is 
not  in  the  slightest  degree  improbable.  On  the 
other  hand,  statements  in  themselves  very  iro* 
probable  may  well  deserve  belief,  providea  they 
be  supported  by  sufficient  positive  evidence : 
thus -the  canal  dug  by  the  order  of  Xcrx&s 
across  the  promontory  of  Athos,  and  the  sailing 
of  the  Persian  fleet  through  it,  is  a  fiftct  which! 
believe,  because  it  is  well  attested,  notwitlistand- 
ing  its  remarkable  improbability,  which  so  far 
misled  Juvenal  as  to  induce  him  to  single  out 
the  narrative  as  a  glaring  example  of  Grecian 
mendacity.  Again,  many  critics  have  observed 
that  the  general  tale  of  the  Trojan  war  (apart 
from  the  superhuman  agencies)  is  not  more  im* 
probable  than  that  of  tlie  Crusades,  which 
every  one  admits  to  be  a  historical  fact.  But 
(even  if  we  grant  this  position,  which  is  only 
true  to  a  small  extent)  it  is  not  sufiicient  to 
show  an  analogy  between  the  two  cases  in 
respect  to  negative  presumptions  alone;  tlie 
ansuogy  ought  to  Iw  shown  to  hold  between 
them  in  respect  to  positive  certificate  also. 
The  Crusades  are  a  curious  phenomenon  in 
history,  but  we  accept  them  nevertheless  as  an 
unquestionable  fact,  because  the  antecedent  im- 
probability is  surmounted  by  adequate  contempo- 
rary testimony.  *  *  *  In  applying  the  semi- 
historical  theory  to  Grecian  mythical  narrative, 
it  has  been  often  forgotten  that  a  certain 
strength  of  testimony  or  positive  grounds  of 
beliefmust  first  be  tenderea  before  we  can  be 
called  upon  to  discuss  the  antecedent  probabil- 
ity or  improbability  of  the  incidents  alleged. 
1  he  beliet  of  the  Greeks  themselves,  without 
the  smaUestaid  of  special  or  oontemporarj  wit- 
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I,  has  been  tacitly  asaamed  as  snflicient  to 
Bupport  the  case,  provided  only  sufficient  de- 
duction be  made  from  the  mythical  narrative  to 
remove  all  antecedent  improbabilities;  it  has 
been  assumed  that  the  faith  of  the  people  must 
have  rested  originally  upon  some  particular  his- 
torical event,  involving  the  identical  persons, 
things  and  places  which  the  original  mythes  ex- 
hibit, or  at  least  the  most  prominent  among 
them.  But  when  we  examine  the  psychagogic 
influences  predominant  in  the  society  among 
whom  this  belief  originally  grew  up,  'we  shall 
see  that  their  belief  is  of  little  or  no  evidentia- 
ry value,  and  that  the  growth  and  diffusion  of  it 
may  be  satisfactorily  explained  without  suppo- 
Btng  any  special  basis  of  matter  of  fact  The 
pO]^tIarfailht  so  far  as  it  counts  far  anything^ 
testifies  in  favor  qfihe  entire  and  liter  al  mythes^ 
which  are  now  universally  rejected  as  incredi- 
ble. We  have  thus  the  very  minimum  of  posi- 
tive proof  and  the  maximum  of  negative  pic- 
suroptiun ;  we  may  diminish  the  latter  by  con- 
jectural omissions  and  interpolations,  hU  tee 
cannot  by  any  artifice  increase  the  ffrmsr :  the 
narrative  ceases  to  be  incredible,  but  it  still  re- 
mains uncertified — a  mere  common-place  pos- 
sibility. Nor  is  fiction  always  or  essentially  ex- 
travagant and  incredible ;  it  is  often  not  only 
plausible  and  coherent,  but  even  more  like  truth 
(if  a  paradoxical  phrase  may  be  allowed)  than 
truth  itself;  in  the  absence  of  any  extrinsic 
test,  we  cannot  reckon  upon  any  intrinsic  mark 
to  discriminate  the  two."    Pp.  670-573. 

"  To  assume  a  generic  difference  between 
the  older  and  the  newer  strata  of  tradition — to 
treat  the  former  as  morsels  of  history  and  the 
latter  as  appendages  of  fiction — is  an  hypothe- 
sis gratuitous  at  the  least,  not  to  say  inadmissi- 
ble ;  for  the  farther  we  travel  back  into  the 
pasty  the  more  do  we  recede  from  the  clear  day 
of  positive  history,  and  the  deeper  do  we 
plunge  into  the  unsteady  twilight  and  gorgeous 
cloucb  of  fancy  and  feeling.  It  was  one  of  the 
agreeable  dreams  of  the  Grecian  epic,  tliat  the 
man  who  travelled  far  enough  northward  be- 
yond the  RhipQBan  mountains,  would  in  time 
reach  the  delicious  country  and  genial  climate 
of  the  virtuous  Hyperboreans,  the  votaries  and 
fiivorites  of  Apollo,  who  dwelt  in  the  extreme 
north  beyond  the  chilling  blasts  of  Boreas :  the 
hope  that  we  may,  by  carrying  our  researches 
np  the  stream  of  time,  exhaust  the  limits  of  fic- 
tion, and  land  ultimately  upon  some  points  of 
solid  truth,  appears  to  me  no  less  illusory  than 
this  nortliward  journey  in  quest  of  the  Hyper- 
borean elysium."    Pp.  675-76. 

The  discussion  is  summed  np  in  four 
coQclufiions  to  this  effect : — 

1«  The  Qreek  legends  are  "a  special 
product  of  the  imagination  and  feelings, 
radically  distinct  from  both  history  and 
philosophy/'  and  not  reducible  to  either. 
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Some  few  of  them  are  indeed  allegorical, 
and  some  have  doubtless  a  substratum  or 
element  of  fact ;  but  how  much  is  fact  and 
how  much  more  '*  my  the  "  we  cannot,  in 
the  absence  of  collateral  evidence,  deter- 
mine. 

2.  The  personages  of  the  mythical  world 
arc  a  series  of  gods  and  men  mixed  to- 
gether, and  no  such  series  can  serve  as  ma- 
terials for  chronological  calculation. 

3.  The  legends  originated  in  an  age 
which  had  no  records,  no  science  and  no 
criticism,  but  great  faith,  great  imagina- 
tion, and  great  avidity  for  new  narrative  ; 
"  penetrable  by  poets  and  prophets  in  the 
same  proportion  that  it  was  indifferent  to 
positive  evidence." 

4.  The  Greek  mind  having  become  hisr 
torical,  critical  and  philosophical,  detected 
the  inconsistencies  and  incongruities  of  the 
mythes,  but  was  restrained  from  discarding 
them  entirely  by  the  national  reverence  for 
antiquity.  So,  "  whilst  the  literal  mythe 
still  continued  to  float  among  the  poets 
and  the  people,  critical  men  mterpreted, 
altered,  decomposed  and  added,  until  thej 
found  something  which  satisfied  their 
minds  as  a  supposed  real  basis.  They 
manufactured  some  dogmas  of  supposed 
original  philosophy,  and  a  long  series  of 
fancied  history  and  chronology,  retaining 
the  mythical  names  and  generations  even 
when  they  were  obliged  to  discard  or  re- 
cast the  mythical  events.  The  interpreted 
mythe  was  thus  promoted  into  a  reality, 
while  the  literal  mythe  was  degraded  into 
a  fiction."     Pp.  698-601. 

Our  extracts  have  been  carefully  selected, 
with  a  view  to  give  the  reader  a  good  idea 
of  Mr.  Grote's  method  of  dealing  with  the 
heroic  period  of  Greek  history.  And,  we 
ask,  is  not  Ids  treatment  of  these  mythical 
personages  more  conservative  and  respect- 
ful than  Euemerizing  or  allegorizing  them 
away?  Accorduig  to  his  view.  Hector, 
and  Andromache,  and  (Edipus  and  Anti- 
gone exist,  as  Othello,  and  De^emona,  and 
Jeannie  Deans,  and  Lucy  Ashton  exist.  Is 
not  such  an  existence  good  enough  for 
them? 

In  the  concluding  chapter  of  this  vol- 
ume, Mr.  Grote  felicitously  illustrates  his 
positions  by  comparing  the  mythes  of  an- 
cient Greece  with  those  of  modem  Europe. 
In  the  former  country  the  mythopceic  vda 
continued  in  the  same  course,  only  with 
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abated  current  and  influence ;  in  the  latter 
"  its  ancient  bed  w .  s  blocked  up,  and  it  was 
turned  into  new  and  divided  channels  "  by 
the  introduction  of  Christianity.     The  old 
German  and  Scandinavian  kings  used  to 
trace  their  pedigrees  to  Odin.     "  After  the 
worship  attached  to  Odin  had  been  extin- 
guished, the  genealogical  line  was  length- 
ened up  to  Japhet  or  Noah ;  and  Odin,  no 
longer  accounted  worthy  to  stand  at  the 
top,  was  degraded  into  one  of  the  simple 
human  members  of  it.    *    ♦    *    *    ^hh 
transposUion  of  the  genealogical  root  x»  the 
more  worthy  of  notice,  at  it  illustratei  the 
general  character  of  theee  genealogies^  and 
thowB  that  they  mrung  not  from  any  erro- 
neou9  historical  aata^  but  from  the  turn  of 
the  reUgious  feeUng ;  also  that  their  true 
oalue  i»  derived  from  their  being  taken  «n- 
tire,  as  connecting  the  existing  race  of  men 
with  a  divine  original.^^ 

We  have  ourselves  seen  the  pedigree  of 
an  English  country  gentleman  (one  of  the 
"  protectionists "  in  parliam^t)  which 
went,  through  a  Saxon  king,  straight  up  to 
Thor  and  Odin.  To  be  sure,  the  member 
of  the  family  who  showed  it  to  us  modestly 
admitted  that  the  descent  previous  to  the 
Heptarchy  was  not  perfectly  authenticated. 

We  pass  on  to  the  voluminous  and  puer- 
ile legends  of  the  saints,  and  the  more  po- 
etical romances  of  chivalry.  '*  What  the 
legends  of  Troy,*  of  Thebes,  of  the  Caly- 
donian  boar,  of  CSdipus,  Theseus,  (Sec,  were 
to  an  early  Greek,  the  tales  of  Arthur,  of 
Ohariemagne,  of  the  Niebelungen,  were  to 
«n  Englishman,  or  Frenchman,  or  German 
of  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  century.  They 
were  nather  recognized  fiction  nor  authen- 
ticated history ;  they  were  history  as  it  is  felt 
and  welcomed  by  minds  unaccustomed  to  in- 
vestigate evidence  and  unconscious  of  the 
necessity  of  doing  so.  That  the  Chronicle 
of  Turpin,  a  mere  compilation  of  poetical 
legends  respecting  Charlemagne,  was  ac- 
cepted as  genuine  history,  and  even  pro- 
nounced to  be  such  by  papal  authority,  is 
well  known ;  and  the  authors  of  the  ro- 
mances announce  themselves,  not  less  than 
those  of  the  old  Grecian  epic,  as  being 
about  to  recount  real  matter  of  fact.  It  is 
eertain  that  Charlemagne  is  a  great  histori- 
•eal  name,  and  it  is  possible,  though  not 
certain,  that  the  name  of  Arthur  may  be 
Ustorieal  also;  but  the  Charlemagne  of 
Usiory  and  the  Charlemagne  of  romance 


have  little  except  the  name  in  common ; 
nor  could  we  ever  determine,  except  by 
independent  evidence,  ^which  in  this  case 
we  happen  to  possess,)  whether  Charle- 
m^ne  was  a  real  or  fictitious  person." 

Thus  in  the  famous  story  of  Koland  and 
Roncesvalles,  which  Mr.  Grote  might  have 
specified  particularly,  (and  we  are  some- 
what surprised  he  did  not,)  suppose  we  had 
nothing  but  the  Turpin  Chromcle  to  guide 
us,  how  likely  should  we  be,  by  "  making 
shots  "  at  the  probabihties  of  the  case,  to 
eliminate  the  real  facts  of  Charlemagne's 
invasion  of  Spain,  and  the  surprise  of  his 
rear-guard  by  the  Pyrenean  mountaineers  ? 
But  we  may  bring  down  these  quad-his- 
torical tales  to  a  period  much  later  than 
even  Mr.  Grote  has  attempted.    The  story 
of  the  French  frigate  Le  Vengeur,  which 
went  down  with  her  colors  flying  and  her 
men  shouting  Vive  la  RepubHque  !  is  well 
known ;  and  it  has  also  been  proved  in  black 
and  white  that  the  story  is  a  sheer  fabrica- 
tion— ^that  the  ship  did  go  down  indeed, 
but  not  before  she  had  surrendered,  and 
that  her  captain  and  many  of  her  crew 
were  saved  by  the  victonous  adversary. 
Now,  had  only  the  French-republican  ver- 
sion of  this  affair  remained,  it  might  well 
have  imposed  on  posterity.     Here  then 
are  two  popular  stories,  in  which  the  main 
issue  of  the  narrative  is  directly  contrary 
to  the  known  fact — ^bearing  the  strongest 
testimony  to  the  correctness  of  Mr.  Grote's 
principle.    For  it  must  be  remembered 
that  he  denies,  not  the  existence  of  a  basis 
of  fact  to  some  of  the  Greek  legends,  but 
the  possibility  of  our  determining  what  that 
fact  is.     For  all  that  we  know  to  the  con- 
trary, Dio  Chrysostom's  version    of  the 
Trojan  war  may  be  the  true  one,  and  the 
Greeks  may  have  been  the  beaten  party. 
For  all  we  know  to  the  contrary,  the  real 
Thersites  may  have  had  as  much  resem- 
blance to  the  Thersites  of  Homer,  as  the 
Fastolfe  of  history  has  to  the  Falstaff  of 
Shakspeare. 

All  our  readers  may  not  be  aware  that 
the  English  historians  so  late  as  the  seven- 
teenth  century  beg^n  the  annals  of  their 
country  with  a  mythical  personage.  Brute 
the  Trojan,  and  carried  it  down  to  the 
Roman  invasion  through  a  long  line  of 
kings. 

''In  a  dispute  which  took  place  dazing  the 
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reign  of  Edward  I.,  (A.  D.  1 301 ,)  between  Eng* 
Iwaa  and  Scotland,  the  descent  of  the  kings  of 
England  from  Brate  the  Trojan  was  solemnly 
embodied  in  a  document  pat  forth  to  sustain  the 
crown  of  England,  as  an  argument  bearing  on 
the  case  then  in  discussion  ;  and  it  passed  with- 
out attack  from  the  opposing  party." 

Milton^s  Opinion,  cited  by  Mr.  Grote,  is 
curioua  and  apposite : — * 

''But  now  of  Brutus  and  his  line,  with 
the  whole  progeny  of  kings  to  the  en- 
trance of  Julius  Caesar,  we  cannot  be  so  easily 
discharged  ;  descents  of  ancestry  long  contin- 
ued, laws  and  exploits  not  plainly  seeming  to 
be  borrowed  or  devised,  which  on  the  common 
befief  have  wrought  no  small  impression ;  de- 
fended hy  manu^  utterly  denied  by  few.  For 
what,  tliough  Brutus  aiid  the  whole  Trojan 
pretence  were  yielded  up,  seeing  they  who  first 
devised  to  bring  us  some  noble  ancestor,  were 
content  with  Brutus  the  Consul,  the  better  in- 
vention, though  not  willing  to  forego  the  name, 
taught  them  to  remove  it  higher  into  a  more 
fabnloaa  a^,  and  b)r  the  same  remove  lighting 
oo  the  Trojan  tales,  in  affectation  to  maSe  the 
BriUm  of  one  original  with  the  Roman,  pitched 
there:  Yet  tkose'M  and  inborn  kings,  never 
any  to  htve  been  real  persons,  or  done  in  their 
Uves,  at  least,  some  fart  of  what  so  long  luUh 
been  remembered,  cannot  be  thought  idthout  too 
strict  incredulity.  For  these,  and  those  causes 
above  mentioned,  that  which  hath  received  ap- 
probatioii  from  so  many,  I  have  chosen  not  to 
omit.  Certain  or  uncertain,  be  that  upon  the 
credit  of  those  whom  I  must  follow ;  so  far  as 
keeps  alocffrom  impossible  and  absurd,  attested 
by  ancient  writers  from  books  more  ancient,  I 
refuse  not,  as  the  due  and  proper  subject  of 
story."  History  of  England,  apud  Grote,  pp. 
641,  643. 

Yet  the  historians  of  this  day  be^n  the 
history  of  England  with  Julius  Ceesar,  and 
on  strictly  aaalogons  principles  our  Greek 
has  concluded  that 


''Two  eourses,  and  two  only,  are  open; 
either  to  pass  over  the  mythes  altogether, 
which  is  the  way  in  which  modem  historians 
treat  the  old  British  fables,  or  else  to  p^ve  an 
account  of  them  as  mythes ;  to  recognize  and 
respect  their  specific  nature,  and  to  abstain 
from  confounding  them  with  ordinary  and  cer- 
tifisble  bistoiy.  There  are  good  reasons  for 
parsoiiig  this  second  method,  in  reference  to 
the  Grecian  mythes ;  and  when  so  considered, 
they  coDstitnte  an  important  chapter  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Grecian  mind,  and,  indeed,  in  that 
of  the  human  race  generally." 

*  The  italics  here  sie  Ms.  Gaote's. 


We  have  now  done  with  the  first  vol- 
ume, but  Mr.  Grote  has  not  yet  finished 
clearing  his  ground.  In  the  beginning  of 
bis  second,  he  attacks  the  heroic  chronol- 
ogy of  Fynes  Clinton's  FobH  Hellenict, 
which  he  rejects  tn  toto,  on  various  ac- 
counts, but  chiefly  for  a  reason  already 
alluded  to,  that  the  introduction  of  con- 
fessedly fabulous  personages  in  a  series 
utterly  destroys  its  value  as  a  basis  for 
chronological  computations. 

"  In  the  estimate  of  the  ancient  cbionolo- 
gers,  three  succeeding  persons  of  the  same 
nneage — grandfather,  nither  and  son — counted 
for  a  coitury ;  and  tiiis  may  pass  in  a  rough 
way,  so  bng  as  yon  are  thoroughly  wtifffifld 
that  they  are  all  real  persons ;  but  if  in  the 
succession  of  persons  A,  B,  C,  you  strike  out 
B  as  a  fiction,  the  necessary  continuity  of  data 
disappears."* 

He  then  proceeds  to  treat  of  the  state  dt 
society  and  manners  exhibited  in  Grecian 
legend,  by  poets  who,  "  while  professedly 
describing  an  uncertified  past,  involuntarily 
borrow  their  combinations  from  the  sur- 
rounding present."  Here,  too,  we  observe 
in  him  a  marked  difference  from  his  pre- 
decessors. The  monarchist  historians  Gil- 
lies and  Mitford,  were  sedulous  to  eulogize 
the  heroic  age,  at  the  expense  of  those 
succeeding,  because  it  was  the  age  of 
kingly  government.  It  is  hardly  necessary 
to  say  that  Thirlwall  has  not  fallen  into 
this  error ;  but  Grote  .has  gone  further, 
and  prominently  brough^out  various  points 
of  moral  improvement  in  the  historical 
age,  as  compared  with  the  heroic.  He 
particularly  specifies  three,  the  providence 
of  the  law  with  respect  to  the  person  and 
property  of  orphans,  the  treatmentof  fallen 
enemies,  and  the  legal  punishment  of  homi- 
cide. In  alluding  to  the  fortification  of 
towns,  he  observes : — 

"This  decided  superiority  of  the  means  of 
defence  over  those  oi  attack  in  rude  ages,  has 
been  one  of  the  grand  promotive  causes,  both 
of  the  growth  of  civic  life  and  of  the  general 
march  of  human  improvement.  It  has  enabled 
the  progressive  portions  of  mankind  first  to 
maintain  their  acquisitions  against  the  preda- 
tory instinct  of  the  rude;  ami  poorer,  and  to 
surmount  the  difficulties  of  incipient  ornmiza- 
tion ;  and  ultimately,  when  their  orgamzatidn 


*  Grote,  vol.  ii«  pu  64. 
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has  been  matured,  both  to  acquire  predomi- 
nance, and  to  uphold  it  until  their  own  disci- 
]dined  habits  have  in  part  passed  to  their  ene- 
mies. This  important  truth  is  illustrated  not 
less  by  the  history  of  ancient  Greece,  than  by 
that  of  modem  Europe  during  the  middle 
ages."* 

In  regard  to  the  state  of  the  arts,  Grote 
and  Thirlwall  are  at  variance  on  an  im- 
portant question.  The  latter  says,  "  That 
the  art  of  writing  already  existed,  though 
probably  in  a  very  rude  state,  before  his 
[Homer's]  age,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
aoubt."t  Th®  former  positively  asserts 
that  "  neither  coined  money,  nor  the  art  of 
wriiingj  nor  painting,  nor  sculpture,  nor 
imaginative  architecture,  belong  to  the 
Homeric  and  Hesiodic  times."  And  then 
in  a  note,  "The  (fiiiutra  Xvypa  mentioned 
in  Iliad  vi.  168,  if  they  prove  anything, 
are  rather  an  evidence  against  than  for 
the  existence  of  alphabetical  writing  at  the 
time  when  tl^e  Iliad  was  composed.  "| 
On  this  famous  and  much  disputed  pas- 
sage, Thirlwall  acutely  observes,  that  it 
'*  has  been  the  subject  of  controversy,  per- 
haps, more  earnest  than  the  case  deserved. 
It  has  been  disputed  whether  the  tablet 
contained  alphabetical  characters  or  mere 
pictures,  liie  former  seems  to  be  the 
simplest  and  easiest  interpretation  of  the 
poet's  words:  but  if  admitted,  it  only 
proves,  what  could  hardly  be  questioned 
even  without  this  evidence,  F?]  that  the 
poet  was  not  so  ignorant  oi  the  art  as 
never  to  have  heard  of  its  existence.  *  *  * 
And  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  tablet  con- 
tained only  a  picture  or  a  series  of  imita- 
tive pictures,  it  would  be  evident  that 
where  the  want  of  alphabetical  writing 
was  so  felt,  and  had  begun  to  be  so  sup- 
plied by  drawing,  the  step  by  which  the 
Greeks  adopted  the  Phcenician  characters 
must  have  been  very  soon  taken;  and  it 
might  be  imagined  that  the  poet  was  only 
dlescribing  a  ruder  state  of  the  art  which 
had  acquired  a  new  form  in  his  time."§ 

•  Vol.  ii.  p.  149. 

t  Thirlwall,  p.  217. 

^ Grote,  Vol.  II.,  p.  156.    Mitford  aeeurattly 

quotes  Homer*!  words  7paiM'M^4'a  Xu/pol,  and 
then  ^oes  into  a  long  discussion  aboat  ^papLfxa 
meaning  a  picture  which  he  might  have  been 
spared  the  troable  of  by  merely  looking  into 
his  Iliad. 
§  Thirlwall,  p.  342. 


And  his  last  suggestion  on  this  point  b 
certainly  ingenious  and  plausible  : — 

•*  According  to  every  hypothesis  the  origin 
of  the  Homeric  poetry  is  wrapt  in  mystery ; 
as  must  be  the  case  with  the  beginning  of  a 
new  period  when  that  which  precedes  it  is 
very  obscure.  And  il  would  certfiinly  he  no 
unparalleled  or  surprising  coincidence  if  (he  pro- 
duction of  a  great  work,  which  formed  the  most 
momentt/u$  epoch  in  the  history  y  Greek  litera- 
ture, should  hate  concurred  with  either  {he  first 
introduction,  or  a  ntw  ajrvUcationfftliemost  im- 
portant of  all  inventions.  '* 

Tliis  question  of  writing  brings  us  at 
once  to  the  Homeric  controversy.  On 
this  Thirlwall  says  but  little:  what  he 
does  say,  strongly  favors  the  personality 
of  Homer  and  the  unity  of  the  Homeric 
poems.  At  one  thing  we  are  much  sur- 
prised :  he  rejects  the  existence  of  the 
rhapsodists  as  a  gratuitous  and  improbable 
supposition.  In  support  of  the  customary 
hypothesis,  Mr.  Grote  adduces  some  con- 
clusive instances,  particularly  the  assertion 
of  Xenophon,  (Sympos.  iii.  6,)  that  there 
were  educated  gentlemen  in  his  time,  at 
Athens,  who  could  repeat  both  poems  by 
heart;  for  Xenophon,  we  know,  was  a 
very  straightforward  and  mattiir-of-fact 
man,  not  lightly  to  be  suspected  of  inac- 
curacy or  exaggeration.  Throughout  the 
whole  investigation,  Mr.  G.  has  shown 
great  discrimmation  in  keeping  distinct 
various  questions  which  have  been  mixed 
up  with  and  run  into  each  other — the  per- 
sonality of  the  poet,  the  manner  in  whieb 
his  poems  were  preserved,  their  separate 
or  identical  authorship,  the  time  when 
they  assumed  their  present  form,  ifec. 
After  alluding  to  the  numerous  discrep- 
ancies of  statement  respecting  the  epoch 
and  birth-place  of  Homer,  he  is  inclined 
to  adopt  as  the  most  plausible  theory, 
that  he  was  the  kponymous  kfro  of  the 
poetical  fraternity  of  Homerids  in  the 
Ionic  Island  of  Chios.  The  date  of  the 
Iliad  and  Odyssey,  he  places  in  the  century 
before  the  first  Olympiad.  Thai  the 
poems  were  preserved  by  the  professional 
bards  without  any  assistance  from  manu- 
scripts, he  considers  proved,  by  the  fact 
that  blindness  was  not  a  disqualification 
for  th »  profession.  (Hymn,  ad  ApoU.  172.) 
The  Wolfian  theory  that  Pisistratus  first 

•  Thirlivi  I ,  p,  347. 
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made  two  complete  poems  out  of  what 
were  before  fragmentary  ballads,  he  rejects 
•0  "not  only  unsupported  by  sufficient 
testimony,  but  also  opposed  to  other 
testimony,  as  well  aa  to  a  strong  force  of 
internal  probability."  It  ''ascribes  to 
Peisistratus  a  character  not  only  materially 
different  from  what  is  indicated  by  Cicero 
and  Pansanias,  [Wolfs  ehief  authorities,] 
who  represented  him  not  aa  having  put 
tog^th^r  atoms  ori^nally  distinct,  but  as 
the  renovator  of  an  ancient  order  subse- 
quently lost — ^but  also  in  itself  imintelligi- 
ble  and  inconsistent  with  Grecian  habit 
and  feeling." 

**  To  sustain  the  inference  that  Peisistratus 
was  the  first  architect  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey, 
it  ought  at  least  to  be  shown  that  no  other  long 
and  continuous  poems  existed  during  the  ear- 
lier centuries.  But  the  contrary  of  this  is 
known  to  be  the  fact.  The  ^thiopis  of  Ark- 
tinua,  which  contained  9100  verses,  dates  from 
a  period  more  than  two  centuries  earlier  than 
Peisistratus ;  several  others  of  the  lost  cyclic 
epics,  some  among  them  of  considerable  length, 
a]^)ear  during  the  century  succeeding  Arkti- 
nus ;  and  it  is  important  to  notice  that  three  or 
four  at  least  of  these  poems  passed  under  the 
name  of  Homer.  There  is  no  greater  intrinsic 
difficulty  in  supposing  long  epics  to  have  begun 
with  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  than  with  the 
.£thiopsi3 ;  the  ascendency  of  Homer  and  tlie 
Bubordinate  position  of  Arktinus  in  Uie  history 
of  early  Grecian  poetry,  tend  to  prove  the 
former  in  preference  to  the  latter.**  VoL  11., 
pp.  208-9. 

Bat  the  chief  argument  is  derived  from 
the  whole  tenor  of  the  poems  themselves. 

"  There  is  nothing  either  in  the  Iliad  or  Odys- 
aey  which  savors  of  modernism^  applying  that 
terra  to  the  age  of  Peisistratus  ;  nothing  which 
brings  to  our  view  the  alterations  brought  about 
by  two  centuries  in  the  Greek  language,  the 
coined  money, the  habits  of  writing  and  reading, 
the  despotisms  and  republican  governments,  the 
close  military  array,  the  improv^  construction  of 
•hips,the  Amphictyonic  convocations,  ***  &^., 
familiar  to  the  latter  epoch,  which  Onomacritus 
and  the  other  literary  friends  of  Peisistratus 
could  hardly  have  failed  to  introduce,  had  they 
then  for  the  first  time  undertaken  the  task  of 
piecing  together  many  self-existent  epics  into 
one  large  aggregate.  Everything  in  the  two 
mat  Homeric  poeois,  both  in  substance  and  in 
language,  belongs  to  an  age  fwo  or  three  centu- 
ries earlier  than  Peisistratus."  VoL  U.,  pp. 
213-14. 

At  length  we  arrive  at  the  great  quea* 


tion — ^the  unity  of  authorship.  Mr.  Grote, 
alter  lamenting  the  ferocious  dogmatism 
which  has  too  generally  characterised  this 
controversy,  and  confessed  the  difficulty, 
with  our  present  limited  means  of  knowl- 
edge, of  forming  a  satisfactory  conclusion 
one's  self,  much  more  of  convincing  oth- 
ers, thus  continues : — 

^  Nevertheless  no  classical  scholar  can  be 
ea^'y  without  iome  opinion  respecting  the  author- 
ship of  these  immortal  poems ;  and  the  more 
defective  the  evidence  we  possess,  the  mora  es- 
sential is  it  that  all  that  evidence  shoukl  be 
marshalled  in  the  clearest  order,  and  its  bearing 
upon  the  points  in  controversy  distinctly  under- 
stood beforehand.    Both  these  conditions  seem 
to  have  been  often  neglected  throughout  the 
long-continued  Homeric  discussion.    To  illus- 
trate the  first  point :  Since  two  poems  are  com- 
prehended in  tne  problem  to  be  solved,  the  nat- 
ural process  wouki  be,  first  to  study  the  easier  of 
the  two,  and  then  to  apply  the  conclusions  hence 
deduced  as  a  means  of  explaining  the  other. 
Now  the  Odyssey,  looking   at  its  aggregate 
character,  is  incompsrably  more  easy  to  explain 
than  the  Iliad.    Yet  most  Homeric  critics  ap- 
ply the  microscope  at  once,  and  in  the  first  in- 
stance, to  the  Iliad.    To  illustrate  the  second 
point :  What  evidence  is  sufficient  to  negative 
the  supposition  that  the  Iliad  or  the  Odyssey  is 
a  poem — ori^nally  and  intentionally  one  7   Not 
simply    particular   gaps   and    c<»tradictiona, 
ttiough  tney  be  even  gross  and  numerous ;  but 
the  preponderance  of  these  proofs  of  mere  un- 
prepared coalescence  over  the  other  proofs  of 
designed  adaptation  scattered  throughout  the 
whole  poem.    For  the  poet  (or  the  co-operating 
poets,  it  more  than  one)  m^  have  intended  U> 
compose  a  harmonious  whole,  but  may  have  re- 
alized their  intention  incompletely  and  left  par- 
tial faults ;  or  perhaps  the  contradictory  lines 
may  have  crept  in  through  a  corrupt  text    A 
survey  of  the  whole  poem  is  necessary  to  de- 
termine the  question,  and  this  necessi^,  too^ 
has  not  always  been  attended  to."    Vol.  U.,  pa 
219,  220. 

The  Odyssey  (to  which  Mr.  Grote,  c<»- 
trary  to  the  usual  opinion,  hut  we  think  on 
good  grounds,  does  noi  assign  a  later  date 
than  that  of  the  Iliad)  he  views  as  bearing 
throughout  unequivocal  proofs  of  unitj 
of  design.  With  respect  to  the  Iliad  his 
opinion  is  different,  and  the  theory  which 
he  propounds  is  certainly  original  and  in- 
genious. That  poem  presents  to  him  the 
appearance  of  "  a  house  built  upon  a  plan 
comparatively  narrow,  and  subsequently 
enlarged  by  successive  additions."  -li 
was  originaUif  an  AchUiei»,  comprising  the 
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first  and  eiffbth  books  with  the  books  from 
the  elevenm  to  the  twenty-second  inclu- 
sive. The  last  two  books  are  a  sort  of 
appendix  merely,  but  those  from  the  sec- 
ond to  the  seventh,  together  with  the  tenth, 
**  are  of  a  wider  and  more  comprehensive 
character,  and  convert  the  poem  into  an 
Iliad."  The  ninth  book  is  a  later  interpo- 
lation, there  being  many  passages  in  the 
eleventh  and  following  books,  which  show 
that  apology  and  atonement  had  nol  been 
differed  to  Achilles  by  Agamemnon.  This 
it  explained  at  length,  and  also  the  conti- 
mdlT  of  structure  observable  in  the  books 
marked  off  as  the  original  Achilleis,  and 
the  discrepancies  introduced  by  the  re- 
maining books.  Having  characterized  this 
theory  as  original  and  ingenious,  we  must 
be  excused  from  expressing  any  further 
opinion  upon  it.  Our  own  opinions  about 
Homer   have  *  b^n    always    matter   of 


faith  rather  than  reason;  we  are  too 
much  interested  in  his  romance  ever  to 
read  him  very  critically ;  and  as  to  the 
Teutonic  Homeroclasto,  we  never  could 
force  ourselves  to  go  continuously  through 
one  of  them.  On  our  slight  acquaintance 
with  them  (and  we  refer  more  particalarly 
to  Wolf  and  Laehmann)  they  apf>ear  to  us 
so  prosaic  and  un-ideal  and  Poco  Curante- 
ish,  that,  however  great  their  erudition,  we 
do  not  admit  thebr  vocation  to  criticise  po- 
etry at  all.  "Vi^h  a  man  who  puts  the 
Iliad  on  the  same  footing  with  the  Spanish 
ballads,  we  can  find  no  common  ground. 

This  brings  us  to  the  close  of  the  first 
part  of  Mr.  Grote's  work ;  about  half  way 
through  his  second  volume,  and  rather 
more  than  half  way  through  Thirlwall's 
first.  We  shall  follow  our  historians  into 
historical  Oreece  in  our  next  number* 


THE   DEVIL. FISH. 


A  MORS  singular  creature  than  the  devil- 
fish is  not  to  be  found  in  the  American 
waters.    From  all  that  we  have  been  ena- 
bled to  learn,  he  is  peculiar  to  the  coast  of 
Africa,  and  in  this  country  to  the  coasts  of 
yirginia,^the  Carolinas,  and  Georgia.     He 
is  of  no  value  as  an  article  of  food,  but  as 
a  sporting  fish  is   highly   prized   by  the 
more  daring  oi  southern  gentlemen ;  and 
as  he  is  commonly  known  as  the  vampire 
of  the  ocean,  it  may  readily  be  imagined 
that  he  is  not  distinguished  for  his  amia- 
bility or  ihe  beauty  of  his  persona]  ap- 
rance.     His  body  is  large  and  unsight- 
the    transverse  much  exceeding  his 
longitudinal  diameter ;  the  thickness  of  his 
body  varies  from  three  to  four  feet,  and  it  is 
only  about  one-eighth  longer  than  his  tail, 
the  entile  length  usually  measuring  be- 
tween   sixteen    and    twenty    feet.      His 
mouth  is  subterminal,  and  abundantly  sup- 
plied with  small  teeth ;  his  eyes  are  prom- 
ment,  and  skin  rough  and  leathery  ;  he  is  i 
MLpplied  with  a  pair  of  flexible  flaps  or  ' 


wings  with  which  he  navigates  his  native 
element  with  great  velocity  ;  and  his  snout 
is  ornamented  by  a  couple  of  horns  or 
feelers,  which  are  upwards  of  two  feet  in 
length.  With  regard  to  color,  his  back  is 
an  olive  black  and  his  belly  a  muddy  white. 
He  is  distinguished  for  }m  aotivky,  feeds 
upon  small  fish,  and  is  in  season  (for 
sporting  purposes)  during  the  summer 
months.  The  intelligence  of  this  monster 
is  also  quite  as  curious  as  hb  appearance, 
for  it  is  recorded  of  him  that  he  will  some- 
times seise  the  anchor  of  a  smaU  vessel, 
and  hurry  it  hither  and  thither  over  the 
liquid  plain  at  a  fearful  rate,  to  the  great 
consternation  of  the  poor  sailors.  The 
physical  construction  of  the  devil-fish  dif- 
fers materially  from  that  of  the  whale  or 
porpoise ;  for  it  does  not,  like  them,  rise  to 
the  surface  of  the  water  for  the  purpose  of 
breathmg  the  air  of  heaven. 

That  the  devil-fish  may  be  taken  with  a 
large  cord  and  a  mammoih  hook  seems  to 
be  an  established  £aot,  and  that  it  requires 
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a  bold*Ii6arted  man  to  grapple  with  him  at 
all,  18  equally  certain ;  but  the  ordinary  im- 
plements employed  to  capture  him  are  the  . 
cord  and  harpoon.  Of  the  few  sports- 
men in  our  country  who  have  studied  the 
character  of  the  devil-fish,  and  enjoyed 
the  truly  heroic  pastime  of  capturing  him, 
we  have  never  heard  of  any  one  who 
eould  tell  a  more  interesting  story  than  the 
Hon.  William  £!lliott,  of  Beaufort,  S.  G. 
The  flame  of  this  gentleman  having  reached 
our  ears,  soon  after  we  had  conceived  the 
idea  of  wriU^ng  and  compiUng  a  book  on 
the  Game  Fish  of  America,  we  obtained  a 
letter  of  introduction,  and  solicited  at  his 
hands  a  record  of  his  -  experience.  He 
promptly  complied  with  our  request,  and 
did  80  in  a  manner  which  convinced  us"^  that 
he  was  not  only  a  rare  sportsman,  but  an 
accomplished  gentleman.  As  we  have 
never  personally  enjoyed  the  satbfaction 
of  capturing  a  devil-fish,  we  shall  avail 
ourBelves  of  Mr.  Elliott's  very  interesting 
narradve,  regretting,  however,  that  we  shall 
be  compelled,  for  want  of  room,  to  select 
from  the  matter  which  we  have  received, 
those  passages  which  will  be  more  likely  to 
interest  the  general  reader. 

It  is  the  habit  of  this  fish,  says  Mr.  El- 
liot, to  ply  its  arms  rapidly  before  its  mouth 
while  it  swims,  and  to  clasp  with  the  ut- 
most closeness  and  obstinacy  whatever 
body  it  has  once  inclosed.  In  this  way 
the  boats  of  fishermen  have  often  been 
dragged  from  their  moorings,  and  overset, 
by  the  devil-fish  having  la^d  hold  of  the 
grapple.  It  was  in  obeying  this  peculiar- 
ity of  their  nature,  that  a  shoal  of  these 
fish,  as  they  swept  by  in  front  of  my 
grandfather's  residence,  would  sometimes, 
at  flood-tide,  approach  so  near  to  the  shore 
as  to  come  in  contact  with  the  water-fence  ; 
the  firm  posts  of  which  they  would  clasp, 
and  struggle  to  uptear,  till  they  lashed  the 
water  into  foam  with  their  powerful  wings. 
This  bold  invasion  of  his  landmarks  my 
g^randfather  was  determined  to  resent.  He 
launched  his  eight-oared  barge,  prepared 
his  tackle,  notified  his  neighbors  of  his 
plan,  and  waited  patiently  for  the  next  ap- 
pearance of  his  enemies.  It  was  not  many 
days  before  they  re-appeared.  He  then 
manned  his  boat,  and  soon  glided,  with 
mufiled  oars,  into  the  midst  of  the  shoal. 
"  May,"  said  my  grandfather  to  his  favor- 
ite African  slave,  who  acted  as  his  har- 


pooner,  "  look  out  for  the  leader,  and  strike 
a  sure  blow."  "  Let  me  'lone  for  dat, 
massa,"  said  May,  as,  staff  in  hand,  he 
planted  his  foot  firmly  on  the  bow  of  the 
baige.  He  stood  there  but  a  second, 
when,  grasping  his  staff  in  both  hands,  he 
sprang  into  the  air,  and  descended  directly 
on  the  back  of  the  largest  devil-fish,  giv- 
ing the  whole  weight  of  his  body  to  the 
force  of  the  stroke!  The  weapon  sunk 
deep  into  the  body  of  the  fish,  and  before 
he  had  tightened  the  rope,  '*  May  "  had 
already  swam  to  the  boat,  and  been 
dragged  on  board  by  his  fellow  blackies, 
who  were  delighted  at  his  exploit. 

The  fish  now  dashed  off  furiously,  with 
the  barge  in  tow.  The  bugle  sounded  the 
concerted  signal.  The  neighboring  plant- 
ers manned  their  boats  to  intercept  the 
barge,  so  that  a  small  fleet  of  boats  was 
soon  drawn  swiftly  along  with  the  tide. 
To  conclude  my  story, -the  fish  was  wearied 
out,  drawn  to  the  top  of  the  water, 
speared  to  death,  and  when  landed  on  the 
beach,  measured  twenty  feet  across  the 
back. 

Another,  and  quite  a  funny  story,  for  which 
we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Elliott,  is  as  fol- 
lows. The  hero  was  -  a  planter  named 
Jones,  who,  like  a  thousand  others,  was 
constantly  cherishing  the  illusion,  that  he 
was  destined  to  discover  the  theory  of 
perpetual  motion.  It  so  happened,  on  a 
certun  occasion,  that  this  individual,  while 
floating  on  the  water  near  Beaufort,  8.  C, 
in  a  small  skiff,  discovered  a  devil-fish 
sunning  himself  after  the  manner  of  the 
tribe.  Jones,  says  Mr.  Elliott,  was  a 
sportsman  to  the  back-bone :  he  cast  a 
glance  at  the  smallness  of  his  boat,  but  it 
was  a  glance  only ;  his  eye  rested  on  his 
bright  harpoon,  which  lay  invitingly  at  his 
side.  He  sprang  forward,  secured  his  hue 
to  the  head  of  the  boat,  and  darted  his  har- 
poon at  the  sportive  monster.  A  violent  faU, 
at  full  length,  into  the  bottom  of  the  boat, 
as  it  shot  forward  almost  from  beneath  his 
feet,  was  the  first  indication  he  received 
that  his  aim  had  been  good.  It  was  not 
until  some  minutes  had  elapsed,  that  he 
had  the  power  to  crawl  from  his  recum- 
bent posture,  and  occupy  his  seat  at  the 
stem,  when  he  soon  settled  himself  and 
enjoyed  the  luxury  of  his  situation.  The 
wind  fanned  his  face,  his  hair  streamed  off 
at  right  aisles  from  his  head,  and  the 
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water  foamed  furiously  about  the  stem,  as 
the  boat,  impelled  by  more  than  Triton  pow- 
er, darted  through  the  water  with  the  speed 
of  an  arrow.  And  now  he  approached  his 
home,  and  rejoiced  to  see  that  several  of 
his  friends  were  assembled  on  the  bluff  to 
welcome  his  return.  But  what  was  their 
amazement,  to  behold  and  recognize  Jones, 
seated  upright  in  the  boat,  which  seemed 
to  fly  through  the  waters  without  the  aid 
of  oars  or  sail,  or  any  apparent  impulsation. 
Amazement  was  their  first  emotion — joy 
their  second ;  and  they  shouted  forth  in 
triumph,  as  the  thought  suddenly  flashed 
upon  them,  "  Jones  has  discovered  perpetual 
motion  ! !"  He  shouted  to  them  for  assist- 
ance, but  his  voice,  tremulous  with  excite- 
ment, never  reached  their  ears.  He  waved 
his  hat  and  shouted  again  ;  hats  waved  in 
return,  and  a  triumphant  shout  responded 
from  his  friends,  but  no  boat  came  to  his 
rescue.  "  These  violent  motions,"  thought 
he,  "  must  have  an  end,  and  even  denl-nsh 
must  tire.  Friction  at  least,  that  which  has 
so  often  foiled  m  e,  now  stands  my  friend." 
The  fish  did  pause  at  last,  but  not  until  the 
boat  had  been  hurried  quite  out  of  the 
harbor,  and  was  floating  on  the  wide  Atlan* 
tic.  It  was  then  that  our  sportsman  left 
his  position  at  the  stern,  where  his  weight 
was  necessary  to  preserve  the  equipoise, 
and  cut  off  with  his  penknife  the  Ime 
which  bound  him  to  his  formidable  com- 
panion. The  oars  had  been  lost  overboard, 
but  his  sail  remained  to  waft  him  home. 
But  it  was  late  at  night  when  he  arrived, 
exhausted  by  excitement  and  fatigue,  ai^ 
explained  to  his  anxious  friends  the  mystery 
of  hb  unintelligible,  but  fortunately  for 
him,  not  perpetual  motion. 

The  chase  of  the  devil-fish,  continues 
Mr.  Elliott,  may  now  be  said  to  be  an 
established  diversion  among  the  planters 
in  the  vicinity  of  Port  Royal  Sound.  They 
make  Bay  Point  their  place  of  rendezvous, 
and,  well  provided  with  lances  and  har- 
poons, sally  forth  in  search  of  them,  at 
high  water,  when  they  enter  the  inlet  to 
feed  upon  the  shrimps  and  small  fish  that 
abound  along  the  shores.  On  the  ebb  tide 
they  return  again  to  the  sea,  so  that  the 
time  for  seeking  them  is  confined  to  a  few 
hours  in  the  day.  Their  presence  upon 
the  feeding  ground  is  indicated  by  a  slight 
projection  above  the  water  of  their  wings. 
Their  movements  are  peculiar  and  bird-like. 


Sometimes,  though  not  often,  you  may 
approach  him  in  shallow  water ;  but  the 
best  opportunity  for  harpooning  fai^i,  is 
offered  by  waiting  quietly  near  the  spot 
where  he  hasn disappeared,  untO,  having 
ceased  to  feed,  he  strikes  out  for  the  deep 
water,  and  having  reached  it,  begins  a 
series  of  somersets,  that  give  the  sports- 
man a  capital  chance  to  stiike  him.  You 
first  sec  the  feelers  thrown  out  of  the 
water,  then  the  white  stomach,  and  lastly, 
the  long  strange-looking  tail.  These  evo- 
lutions are  frequently  repeated,  and  his 
presence  is  shown  to  the  observant  sports- 
man, by  the  boiling  of  the  water  from 
below  as  from  a  deep  cauldron.  It  must 
not  be  supposed,  that  there  is  no  risk  in 
the  pursuit  and  capture  of  this  formidable 
game.  The  spice  of  danger  mingling 
with  this  sport,  seems  to  increase  its  relish. 
He  who  wields  the  harpoon,  should  havo 
a  quick  eye,  a  steady  arm,  and  a  cool 
head  ;  for  if  he  loses  his  presence  of  mind 
and  suffers  himself  to  be  tangled  in  the 
rope,  during  the  furious  runs  of  the  fish, 
he  may  lose  his  life. 

Another  of  Mr.  Elliott's  well-told  sto- 
ries runneth  as  follows: — On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  25th  of  August,  three  boats 
might  be  descried,  movmg  briskly  from 
the  Bay  Point,  shove  across  Broad  River, 
(S.  C.)  two  of  them  furnished  with  tackle, 
and  manned  by  a  party  of  high  spirits, 
eager  for  the  rapture  of  this  new  perilous 
pastime.  A  number  of  amateurs  had  ta- 
ken passage  in  the  third  boat,  which  was 
to  perform  the  duty  of  a  tender.  A  school 
of  our  game  having  been  discovered,  a 
few  brisk  strokes  brought  us  in  the  midst 
of  the  play-ground  of  the  devil-fish,  over 
a  bank  two  or  three  fathoms  deep.  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
Here,  then,  we  have  captured  one  devil- 
fish. He  lies  on  the  back  of  Hilton  Head 
Island,  at  the  foot  of  the  Queen's  Oak. 
We  congratulate  each  other  on  our  suc- 
cess, and  then  betake  ourselves  to  an  ex- 
amination of  what  is  curious  or  striking  in 
his  conformation.  We  note  with  surprise 
his  protruding  eyes,  his  projecting  horns, 
his  capacious  mouth,  apd  his  complicated 
machinery  for  respiration.  We  note,  too, 
that,  like  the  great  ones  of  the  earth,  he 
is  attended  by  a  band  of  parasites,  which, 
unlike  their  prototypes,  remain  attached  to 
their  patrons  after  they  are  stranded.  The 
pilot  fish  which  followed  him  into  shoal 
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water,  adhered  so  closely  after  he  was 
aground,  that  several  suffered  themselves 
to  be  taken  by  the  hand.       ^ 

Having  satisfied  our  own  curiosity,  our 
next  thought  was  to  satisfy  that  of  our 
friends,  by  towing  the  prize  home.  Trans- 
ferring to  our  boat  the  two  amateurs  who 
occupied  the  tender,  we  supplied  her  with 
our  anchors  in  addition  to  her  own,  to  se- 
cure her  against  being  drifted  to  sea ;  and 
saw  her  fairly  off,  impelled  by  sail  and 
oar,  with  the  devil-fish  in  tow. 
*  We  had  scarcely  got  everything  ready 
for  another  race,  when  a  school  of  fish 
were  seen  sporting  in  the  channel  abreast 
of  us !  "  Have  at  them !"  said  our  com- 
panions in  the  second  boat,  as  their  oars- 
men sprang  to  their  oars.  We  follow  them 
with  our  eyes :  the  harpoon  is  thrown, 
the  boat  darts  forward,  and  a  black  and 
unsightly  object  of  immense  bulk  vaults 
into  the  air  at  the  head  of  the  boat,  then 
plunges  into  the  depths  below,  and  drags 
the  boat  rapidly  in  its  wake.  There  was 
no  loitering  with  us,  and  we  soon  came 
within  hail.  "  What  cheer,  comrades  ?  do 
you  need  our  help  V*  "  Oh  !  by  no  means ! 
we  can  manage  him  !**  "  Very  well,  then, 
we  look  out  for  ourselves  ;"  and  we  dashed 
at  a  fish  that  was  showing  himself  at  in- 
tervals astern  of  the  other  boat.  Again 
my  foot  is  on  the  forecastle — again  the 
harpoon  is  poised — and  before  five  minutes 
have  elapsed,  the  barb  is  planted  in  him, 
and  we  are  drawn  over  the  placid  waters 
in  nearly  the  same  course  with  our  com- 
panions. 

To  the  mere  lover  of  the  picturesque, 
the  scene  which  now  presented  itself  must 
have  been  full  of  interest ;  but  to  every 
one  possessed  of  the  true  spirit  of  a  sports- 
man, il  must  have  been  exciting  as  it  was 
novel !  The  winds  were  hushed,  and  the 
wide  expanse  of  water  on  which  we  floated 
was  smooth  as  a  mirror.  The  tender, 
with  her  devil-fish  in  tow,  was  before  us. 
The  flood  tide  was  drifting  her  up  the 
river,  and  out  of  her  desired  course.  See ! 
she  has  let  go  her  anchors,  hauled  her  fish 
close  up  under  her  stem,  and  the  boatmen 
are  beating  off  with  their  oars  the  sharks, 
that,  having  scented  the  blood,  as  it  flowed 
from  many  a  ghastly  wound,  can  scarcely 
be  detentKl  bv  blows  from  Rornng  them- 
selves on  the  immense  but  lifeless  mass  ! 
Furtiier   from    shore   glides   the   ''Sea 


Gull :"  the  first  energies  of  the  monster 
fish  that  impels  her  have  been  tamed 
down,  and  she  tacks  across  the  channel, 
like  a  barge  beating  to  windward !  Jests, 
merriment  and  laughter  are  rife  on  board 
of  her  ;  and  the  mirthful  echoes  ar^  borne 
to  us  over  the  still  waters.  Behind  her  is 
our  own  boat — whilome  the  "Cotton 
Plant,"  but  baptized  anew,  after  the  cap- 
ture of  two  hours  since,  the  "Devil- 
Fish  ;"  and  her  crew,  with  less  noise,  but 
not  with  less  zest,  are  enjoying  the  luxury  of 
the  scene.  Three  boaiSy  each  tnth  a  deoil* 
fish  ! 

The  fish,  meantime,  which  we  had  struck, 
was  moving  sluggishly  through  the  water. 
He  had  never  drawn  out  hjdf  the  rope, 
and  seemed  as  if  he  did  not  feel  or  dis- 
dained the  harpoon  which  was  fastened  in 
him ;  when  suddenly  he  darted  off  at 
right  angles  from  his  former  course.  "Hillo 
there  !  give  him  more  rope !  How  furi- 
ously he  goes !  Surely  the  sharks  have 
apented  him,  too,  for  he  rushes  on  like  a 
stricken  bufi^lo  chased  by  a  gang  of 
prairie  wolves  !  Rope,  give  him  more 
rope !  Head  the  boat  round !  helm  down — 
pull,  starboard  oar !"  AH  in  vain.  The 
forty  fathoms  are  out, — she  broaches -to 
broadside, — something  must  give  way,  or 
we  capsize !  The  boat  groans  in  every 
timber, — the  gunwale  already  kisses  the 
wave,  when,  shweep !  the  harpoon  fairly 
bounds  out  of  the  fish  and  flies  into  the 
air,  as  if  shot  from  some  submarine  swivel ! 
The  boat  rocks  fearfully  from  side  to  side, 
sodn  settles  on  an  even  keel,  and  the  risk 
and  sport  are  over  at  the  same  instant. 

One  or  two  hours  passed,  and  our  friends 
had  not  yet  captured  the  devil-fish.  They 
were  in  truth  quite  at  his  mercy,  for  ho 
was  towing  them  about  the  bay  wherever 
his  fancy  led.  Nothing  either  delayed  or 
diverted  his  progress.  Having  no  banks 
now  in  his  way,  it  was  obvious  that  his 
speed  was  becoming  greater  every  moment. 
Very  little  of  the  day,  moreover,  remained. 
Far  down  towards  the  sea,  the  white  sails 
of  our  companion  might  be  seen  rolling  and 
bending  before  the  wind,  as  she  went  help- 
lessly on  towards  the  breakers.  Yet  toe 
were  several  miles  up  the  river ! !  Could 
we  overtake  them  ?  was  it  not  too  late  ? 
However,  not  a  moment  was  to  be  lost. 
Every  hand  grasped  an  oar,  and  every 
sinew  strained  to  the  enervating  task.  The 
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devil-fish  after  all  was  to  be  slain  by  us ! ! ! 
We  reached  the  spot,  and  a  sign  with  the 
hand  directed  us  some  distance  beyond, 
where  we  saw  indistinctly  the  wings  of  the 
devil-fish  shooting  alternately  out  to  the 
height  of  a  foot  or  more.  We  were  soon 
over  him,  but  owing  to  the  rocking  of  the 
boat  we  could  not  reach  his  body  for  some 
time.  ''Strike,  sir,  for  the  black  side  of 
his  wing  ;'*  but  the  order  was  not  wanted, 
for  the  harpoon  was  already  deep  in  him. 
The  devil-fish  now  went  to  the  bottom,  but 
soon  re-appeared,  and  it  was  not  long  be- 
fore we  had  him  within  six  feet  of  the  boat, 
when  we  pierced  him  with  our  lance  until 
he  was  dead.  A  boat  came  to  our  assist- 
ance from  the  shore,  and  with  the  two  we 
had  already,  it  was  thought  we  might  tow 
our  prise  ashore.  The  sails  were  all  set 
and  we  all  springing  to  our  oars,  but  the 
fish  was  unmanageable,  and  had  it  not  been 
for  the  wind  which  blew  against  the  tide 
we  should  have  swept  to  sea,  or  have  been 
compelled  to  cut  the  fish  loose  to  save  our- 
selves.    Darkness  in  the  mean  time  had  set 


in,  and  we  were  yet  almost  stationary.  Our 
friends  on  shore  set  up  lights  for  us,  but 
these  only  had  a  tendency  to  bewilder,  as 
they  were  so  much  scattered.  The  stars 
came  out ;  but  nothing  seemed  to  break 
the  general  darkness  excepting  the  agita- 
tion of  the  oars  in  the  water,  and  the  roll- 
ing of  the  devil-fish,  as  he  now  and  then 
emerged  on  a  bed  of  fire  to  the  surface ; 
and  as  he  mounted  the  wave  with  out- 
stretched wings,  he  appeared  to  our  excited 
minds  like  the  £abled  vampire  of  the  ocean, 
terrible  in  the  extreme.  At  nine  o'clock 
we  ran  aground  upon  Egg  Bank ;  we  could 
not  get  the  fish  over  the  bank,  and  reluc- 
tantly concluded  to  abandon  him,  having 
first  pulled  him  into  about  three  feet  of  wa- 
ter. There  he  lay,  extending  twenty  feet 
by  the  wings,  and  the  waves  rippling  in 
pearly  heaps  around  his  black  form,  which 
loomed  above  the  water.  We  cut  out  our 
harpoon,  pushed  our  boats  through  a 
neighboring  swash,  and  in  a  few  moments 
found  ourselves  surrounded  by  the  welcom- 
ing eyes  of  beauty. 


ATHENIAN   BANQUETS. 


THB  FIRST  BAVQUST,  UV  WHICH  IS  A  FHILOSQFHICAL  DISOOUBSS  OF  I0V£. 


Whxn  Pericles  was  Archon  of  Athens, 
there  lived  in  that  city  a  woman  named 
Diotima,  a  Lesbian,  who  had  a  gift  of 
prophecy.  Many  came  from  all  the  cities 
of  Oreece,  to  consult  her  on  the  success 
of  their  enterprises ;  but  particularly  those 
who  had  love  suits  of  doubtful  issue. 

It  happened  on  a  feast  day,  when  the 
citizens  of  Diotima's  ward  were  merry  to- 
gether at  the  public  table,  a  young  man 
named  Cymon,  the  son  of  Melas,  began 
to  tell  a  story  of  a  certain  love  suit,  to 
which  Diotima  had  predicted  a  good  issue, 
and  which  fell  out  as  she  foretold.  The 
citizens  were  very  attentive  to  the  young 
man's  story,  and  when  he  had  made  an 
end,  they  applauded  him  so  that  he  blush- 
ed, and  cried  out  impatiently,  that  not  he, 
but  Diotima  should  be  applauded.  The 
president  of  the  feast,  who  lay  next  to  the 


young  man  at  table,  presently  whispered 
something  in  his  ear ;  and  receiving  such 
an  answer  as  he  wished,  spoke  to  the  guests 
as  follows : 

"  As  I  am  chosen  by  you,  my  friends, 
to  be  master  of  this  banquet,  and  can  use 
my  pleasure  in  every  particular,  I  shall 
command  this  young  man  to  take  a  pitcher 
of  wine  and  a  portion  of  viands  to  the 
prophetess,  (whom  he  seems  to  admire  so 
much,)  by  way  of  a  recompense  to  him, 
for  the  pleasure  he  has  given  us  by  his 
story,  what  say  you  to  this,  Cymon? 
Will  it  be  a  sufficient  reward,  if  we  make 
you  the  bearer  of  our  present  ?" 

The  young  man  assented  very  cordially : 
and  while  the  rest  were  discoursing,  he 
slipped  from  the  table,  and  bidding  a  slave 
foUow  with  the  wine  and  viands,  went 
instantly  to  the  house  of  the  prophetess ; 
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tbough  the  evemng  was  already  far  ad- 
vanced. When  they  reached  the  house, 
he  took  ihe  presents  from  the  slave  and 
sent  him  away,  meaning  to  give  them  with 
his  own  hands,  that  the  wise  woman  might 
the  more  favor  him  in  a  matter  of  his  own, 
which  he  meant  to  advise  with  her  about. 
While  he  wuted  there,  calling  once  or 
twice,  and  knocking  at  the  door,  a  person 
muffled  in  a  cloak  came  up  the  street,  and 
opening  the  door,  bade  him  enter  if  he 
had  business  with  Diotima,  for  that  she 
would  \^  there  speedily.  The  young  man 
took  up  the  presents  and  followed  the 
stranger  through  a  court,  into  which  the 
door  opened,  and  thence  into  a  great  ban- 
quet room,  where  his  conductor  left  him. 
Two  torc&es  burning  in  candlesticks  over 
the  door,  made  a  murky  light  in  the  place. 
The  floor  and  ceiling  were  of  wood,  rudely 
carved  and  painted  with  symbolic  figures. 
On  the  VaJls  were  figures,  very  richly 
colored,  representing  the  battles  of  the 
Gods  and  Iltans»  and  a  variety  of  other 
actions,  all  emblematical.  At  one  end  of 
the  wall,  about  a  small  table  set  for  feast- 
ing, stood  three  couches  for  as  many 
guests.  The  couches  were  beautifuUy 
ornamented  in  the  Tjrrian  fashion,  with 
cushions  of  T]rrian  cloth.  On  the  table 
stood  wine  vases  and  cups  of  chased  silver, 
such  as  came,  at  that  period,  from.  Italy 
and  Egypt  At  the  other  end  of  the  hall 
were  many  vases  of  flowers,  casting  a 
delicious  scent ;  and  on  a  smaU  altar,  op- 
posite the  door,  ofiferings  of  fresh  flowers 
and  incense  were  laid  before  an  ivoiy 
group  of  the  Graces,  which  stood  in  a 
niche  of  the  wall. 

When  the  young  man  had  waited  some 
time,  a  slave  entered  and  lighted  a  bronze 
eresset  that  hung  from  the  ceiling  over 
the  table,  and  which  cast  an  odor  in 
bumiog  as  of  aloes  and  frankincense. 
Then  came  the  prophetess  herself,  in  a 
white  robe,  and  crowned  with  flowers. 
Two  others  entered  after  her,  one  the 
stranger  who  had  admitted  the  young 
man,  and  the  other  an  unoouth  figure, 
with .  ragged  locks  and  a  satirical  physi- 
ognomy. These  too  were  crowned,  ac- 
cording to  cust(»n,  and  took  each  a  couch 
on  either  side  of  the  table ;  Diotima  re- 
clining on  the  middle  one,  which  was 
highest.  At  the  sight  of  this  woman, 
Cynon  was  struck  with  amaiement ;  for  | 


jn  all  his  interviews,  he  had  never  seen  her 
without  a*  black  veU.  She  seemed  a  cen- 
tury, it  might  be,  in  years,  but  full  of  life, 
with  a  countenance  more  angelic  than  hu- 
man. Her  skin  was  of  a  marble  paleness, 
furrowed  with  delicate  lines.  Her  eyes 
cast  a  supernatural  light,  and  about  her 
lips,  that  trembled  as  if  with  the  birth  of 
speech,  there  lay  an  expressicNti  of  pain 
tempered  with  amiable  gravity,  which  as- 
sured an  instant  respect  in  the  beholder. 

When  the  three  had  taken  their  places, 
they  perceived  Cymon  standing  very  mu4^ 
embarrassed  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
hall ;  but  at  the  instant,  as  he  was  cominff 
forward  to  apologize,  two  slaves  entered 
with  another  couch,  which  they  placed  by 
the  table,  and  respectfully  invited  him  to 
take  his  place  upon  it,  the  prophetess  sig- 
nifying the  same  with  a  cordial  motion 
of  the  hand.  The  young  man  then  ex- 
plained himself. 

"  I  bring  you,"  said  he,  "  excellent  Dio- 
tima, a  present  of  some  wine  and  con- 
serves from  the  citizens  of  this  ward.  The 
master  of  the  feast  commanded  me,  and  I 
came." 

"  If  you  came  willingly,"  said  the  proph- 
etess, **  we  make  you  welcome ;  but  if  un- 
willingly, then  permit  us  in  some  manner 
to  signify  our  good  will.  Will  you  feast 
vrith  us  ?" 

Cymon,  in  a  confused  manner,  assent- 
ed, and  took  the  couch  offered  him,  hav- 
ing vrith  difficulty  washed  his  hands  in  a  ba- 
sin which  the  two  slaves  held  for  him ;  at 
which  the  satirical  guest  laughed. 

"  I  perceive,  friend,"  said  he,  "  you  are 
either  a  mu^cian  or  a  drunkard,  by  the 
fiddling  of  your  hands.  But  be  comforted ; 
we  shall  find  you  plenty  of  occupation  in 
either  capacity." 

"  You  are  very  obliging,"  retorted  the 
other ;  "  but  you  mistake  the  cause  of  my 
trepidation.  I  took  you  for  a  Scythian  or 
a  Satyr  by  the  cut  of  your  face,  but  now 
you  appear  to  be  only  some  rude  fellow." 

"  Well  returned,"  said  the  other  guest, 
laughing.  "Our  friend  here  has  gotten 
what  he  gave ;  as  on  other  occasions." 

"He  is  unlucky,  then,"  replied  Cy- 
mon, "if  he  always  gets  what  he  gives. 
It  is  a  poor  jester  that  has  never  one  tri- 
umph." 

"  I  understand  our  friend  differently," 
said  Diotima,  in  a  mild  manner.    "  He  de- 
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sires  our  good  will,  and  would  not  feel 
hnppy  to  triumph  oirer  any  oT  our  dis- 
tresses. He  will  not  fail  to  make  you  love 
him.  He  is  a  fortunate  lover,  whose 
friends  and  mistresses  favor  him  in  a  sur- 
prising manner." 

"  How,"  said  Cymon,  laughing — "  him  ? 
Pray,  who  is  one  of  his  mistresses,  reverend 
prophetess  ?" 

"  The  Graces,"  answered  she,  "  are  sig- 
nally kind  to  him." 

lliereat  the  young  man  and  the  other 
guest  laughed  very  heartily. 

"  He  is  like,"  said  the  former,  '*  to  have 
full  exercise  of  his  quality,  for  here  are 
three  of  us  against  him." 

<'  You  mistake  me,"  said  Diotima,  smil- 
ing. "  I  meant  seriously  to  commend  the 
good  disposition  and  good  fortune  of  our 
friend.  It  is  true  that  he  has  the  Graces 
at  his  bidding." 

"  The  deities  will  think  you  belie  them, 
good  Diotima,"  said  Cymon,  who  had 
now  perfectly  recovered  himself,  "  if  you 
name  him  as  one  of  their  favorites."  Then 
turning  to  the  ivory  goddesses,  he  ex- 
claimed, "  I  appeal  to  you,  companions  of 
the  heavenly  Venus,  whether  this  fellow 
is  indeed  on  the  list  of  your  favorites  ?" 
while  he  spoke,  between  jest  and  earnest, 
raising  a  cup  of  wine  to  his  lips,  and  fix- 
ing his  eyes  upon  the  figures. 

"  If  the  anger  of  our  miest  against  me," 
said  Meton,  '*  is  abated,  (and  I  confess  the 
rudeness,)  I  desire  you  will  tell  him  for 
my  sake  in  what  sense  you  think  I  am  fa- 
vored by  the  Graces ;  for  he  imagines  you 
are  satirizing  me,  as  I  did  him — ^though, 
indeed,  I  meant  only  to  infuse  a  little 
courage  hy  arousing  bold  anger  in  him; 
and  now  you  see  he  is  all  at  once  witty 
and  companionable." 

"  I  thank  you,  good  Satyr,  for  the  fa- 
vcr,"  said  the  young  man ;  "  and  now, 
Diotima,  pray  explain  this  mystery.  I  am 
impatient  to  hear  you  speak  on  that  mat- 
ter." 

"If  Lysis,"  said  she,  turning  to  the 
other  guest,  "  is  of  your  mind,  I  will  say 
what  I  mean." 

"  Do  so,"  said  Lysis,  "  by-and-by ; 
but  now  I  would  rather  hear  from  your 
own  lips,  what  you  have  promised  the 
jester  and  myself — ^the  story  of  your  own 
life." 

"  Have  patieiice  with  me,  young  nr," 


said  the  prophetess,  addressing  Cymoo, 
''while  I  keep  a  promise  with  Lysis. 
When  you  have  heard  my  story,  we  will 
talk  of  the  other  matter." 

Diotima  then  called  for  water,  and  hav- 
ing washed  her  hands,  she  reclined  on  her 
left  arm,  and  gesticulating  slowly  and 
g^racefully  with  the  right,  continued  the 
story,  while  the  three  guests  drank  and 
feasted  themselves  in  silence. 

**  The  Lesbians,  who  are  my  country- 
men, claim  to  be  the  rivals  of  the  Atheni- 
ans in  all  matters  of  taste  and  refinement, 
though  they  confess  their  superiority  in 
war,  and  yield  them  an  unwillin?  obedi- 
ence. My  father  exceeded  all  the  other 
citisens  in  his  cordial  hatred  of  Athens  and 
her  democracy,  and  being  equally  rich  and 
powerful,  was  regarded,  whUe  he  hved,  as 
the  leader  of  the  patriotic  party.  For  in 
Lesbos  to  be  a  patriot  is  to  favor  aristoc- 
racy; but  here  it  is  otherwise.  My  father's 
taste  and  opinions  made  his  house  a  resort 
of  cultivated  persons  of  both  sexes,  and 
of  all  who  professed  any  liberal  art  or 
science.  Eveiy  day  we  were  entertained 
with  music  and  melodious  verse ;  the  most 
eloquent  of  the  rhapsodists  made  us  famil- 
iar with  Homer,  and  the  wittiest  comedi- 
ans entertained  us  with  satires  on  the  vul- 
gar. Our  nights  were  passed  in  banquet- 
ing, our  mominffs  in  the  bath.  We  sat  at 
evening  under  tne  shade  of  plane  trees  by 
cool  rivulets,  entertained  with  love  tales, 
or  with  the  sports  and  conversation  of  our 
friends.  My  early  life  slid  away  like  a 
dream.  I  remember  nothing  remarkable 
until  my  fifteenth  year ;  when  I  was  made 
suddenly  to  feel  the  roughness  of  fortune, 
by  a  decree  of  the  Demos,  which  banished 
my  father  from  the  Island  for  life.  Tak- 
ing none  with  him  but  myself,  whom'he 
tenderly  loved,  he  sailed  to  Egypt  in  a 
vessel  loaded  with  olives,  with  which, 
added  to  a  remnant  of  his  property,  he 
meant  to  establish  himself  in  Egypt, 
where  ^there  is  a  great  colony  of  tiie 
Greeks.  Let  me  assure  you,  my  friends, 
I  was  not  then  what  you  now  see  me,  a 
wrinkled  old  woman,  but  indeed,  not  a 
maid  in  Hellas  might  be  ashamed  of  being 
likened  to  me  :  the  marble  Venus  of  Les- 
bos is  a  copy  of  my  face  and  form,  which 
the  greatest  of  our  artists  preferred  before 
all  others.  My  beauty  is  celebrated  in 
verse  that  will  not  perish,  and  I  remem- 
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ber  to  have  he^rd,  that  even  Simonides 
wrote  a  song  upon  me,  for  love's  sake  only ; 
though  my  father  did  not  fail  to  reward 
him  handsomely  for  every  verse.'* 

"  My  father  was  in  dread  lest  my  beauty 
should  bring  some  mischief  upon  him  during 
the  voyage,  and  bade  mc  keep  a  veil 
over  my  face ;  but  one  day  when  there 
was  a  great -calm,  {we  were  just  then  on 
the  Rhodian  shore,)  I  laid  aside  my  yeil 
for  the  sake  of  coolness,  and  commanded 
the  female  slave  who  attended  me,  to  draw 
the  curtain  that  concealed  us  from  the 
rowers.  They  lay  asleep  on  the  benches — 
all  but  one,  a  young  Athenian,  who  ob- 
served  the  movement  of  the  curtain,  and 
fixed  his  eyes  upon  my  face.  I  resumed 
my  veil,  not  without  some  apprehensions  of 
the  consequences  of  this  imprudence,  which 
were  justified  by  the  event ;  for,  on  the 
second  day  after,  the  crew  rose  upon  my 
father  and  thrust  him  into  the  sea.  The 
young  Athenian,  after  this  feat,  came 
somewhat  rudely  into  my  recess,  and  in- 
formed me  that  he  was  master  of  the  gal- 
ley, that  my  father  had  fallen  overboard 
in  the  night,  but  that  I  need  not  suffer 
any  apprehension  on  that  accoimt,  as  he 
meant  to  be  my  protector.  Imagine  my 
grief  and  consternation.  I  threw  myself 
at  his  feet,  and  begged  he  woidd  not  injure 
my  honor,  or  sell  me  into  slavery,  but 
would  rather  make  me  his  wife,  for  that 
now  I  should  have  no  other  protector. 
The  young  man's  soul  was  filled  with  com- 
passion. He  nused  me  from  the  ground, 
and  with  a  tender  embrace  swore  that  he 
would  be  my  friend  and  husband,  and  that 
he  would  die  in  my  defence.  I  accordingly 
became  his  wife,  and  suffered  no  incon- 
venience but  sorrow  for  the  death  of  my 
father,  which  afflicted  me  dreadfully  for  a 
long  time. 

"  I  socA  began  to  have  confidence  in  my 
husband,  and  even  loved  him  a  little.  He 
very  soon  explained  that  he  had  designed, 
with  others  of  the  crew,  of  whoi^i  three  or 
four  were  free  Athenians,  and  the  rest 
slaves,  to  sell  me  for  a  slave  in  Egypt,  ex- 
pecting a  great  price  by  reason  of  my 
beauty ;  that  in  consideration  of  his  ser- 
vice as  inventor  and  chief  executor  of  the 
plot,  the  ship,  with  its  slaves  and  cargo, 
was  to  be  his ;  but  that  he  presently  ef- 
fected an  exchange,  and  partly  by  threats, 
and  partly  by  promises  of  I  know  not  what 


advantages,  he  had  got  me  for  his  own 
property.  And  as  the  others  knew  no- 
thing of  me  but  through  his  report,  he  had 
mbled  them  with  a  false  account  of  my 
person,  representing  that  as  by  no  means 
the  prodigy  he  had  at  first  conceived  it. 

'*  This  last  confession  nettled  me  not  a 
little,  and  through  all  my  sorrows  I  per- 
ceived an  uneasiness  of  a  very '  different 
kind.  For  the  first  time  in  my  life,  my 
personal  advantages  had  been  underrated. 
This  leaven  worked  so  powerfully,  I  re- 
solved at  last  to  right  myself  by  a  public 
disclosure ;  and  one  morning  as  we  were 
coming  by  the  western  mouth  of  the  Nile, 
where  the  Greeks  are  accustomed  to  enter 
Egypt,  I  let  my  veil  drop  as  if  by  acci- 
dent, while  standing  upon  the  stem  in 
sight  of  my  husband's  companions.  I 
perceived  that  tbey  were  astonished  at 
my  beauty,  and  that  very  night  my  hus- 
band was  killed  and  thrown  overboard. 
My  horror  and  remorse  may  be  conceived 
when  I  discovered  the  consequences  of  my 
weakness ;  but  there  was  nothing  left  me 
but  to  bear  it  in  silence.  I  was  sold  soon 
after  to  a  rich  Egyptian,  who  took  me  to 
his  house,  and  finding  my  person  agree- 
able, gave  me  every  advantage  and  com- 
fort that  could  be  desired.  The  houses  of 
Egypt  resemble  those  of  Athens,  but  are 
far  more  elegant  and  convenient.  Indeed, 
the  manners  of  the  f^ptians  surpass  ours 
in  most  particulars,  and  I  mus^  regard 
them  as  a  people  far  in  advance  of  us  in 
everything  appertaining  to  luxury.  We 
are  their  superiors  in  war,  and  might  be 
their  governors,  did  we  but  know  it ;  and 
for  the  arts,  nothing  can  be  worse  than 
their  taste  in  those ;  but  they  know  better 
than  any  other  people  the  way  to  enjoy 
and  make  life  comfortable. 

'*  I  soon  became  familiar  with  the  lan- 
guage and  manners  of  my  master,  and  my 
proficiency  was  such  he  made  a  point  of 
conversing  with  me  himself,  displaying  a 
vast  deal  of  learning,  and  singular  notions 
in  regard  to  religion;  for  I  soon  found 
that  his  opinions  H  the  gods  were  not  like 
those  of  my  father,  but  much  more  mysti- 
cal and  refined.  Manes  (for  that  was  my 
master's  name)  had  been  a  priest  of  Am- 
mon,  in  the  desert,  and  had  there  learned 
the  greater  mysteries.  The  Pharao  re- 
spected his  learning  and  abilities  so  mueb 
as  to  grant  him  a  peDsion  with  an  office  of 
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troBt  about  the  conrt ;  but  because  he  too 
much  favored  the  Greeks,  the  council  de- 
med  hun  a  judgeship,  for  which  he  had 
solicited,  as  it  would  have  given  him  too 
frequent  opportunities  (<f  showin?  Lis  re- 
gard for  our  nation.  Nevertheless  my 
good  master  was  a  man  of  virtue  above  the 
Egyptian  standard,  and  was  faithful  not 
only  to  his  religion,  but  to  the  moral  inti- 
mations of  his  own  breast. 

"  After  two  years'  residence  with  him, 
when  I  had  perfectly  acquired  the  lan- 
guage, and  might,  but  for  ipy  beauty,  have 
passed  for  an  Egypt^in,  he  procured  mc 
at  vast  cost  an  initiation  as  priestess.  The 
wife  of  a  priest  in  Egypt,  is  priestess  her- 
self, by  virtue  of  her  family  and  marriage ; 
but  if  an  Egyptian  takes  a  woman  of 
Greece  to  be  his  wife,  he  must  procure 
her  this  'privilege  by  enormous  bribes, 
because  of  a  law  which  forbids  any  but  a 
man  or  woman  of  the  pure  land  to  be 
initiated.  But  in  Egypt  money  will  do 
everything. 

"  At  tms  time  Pytha^ras  was  in  £^pt, 
and  had  become  a  pnest  through  favor 
of  my  husband  and  others  of  the  Greek 
faction,  who  meant  to  break  down  the  old 
prejudices.  Seeing  the  military  spirit  of 
then*  nation  extinct,  and  the  Pharaos  de- 
pendant on  foreigners  for  the  defence  of 
his  territory,  they  wished  to  mingle  the 
two  nations,  declaring  that  as  they  were 
of  Egyptian  origin,  the  Greeks  should  be 
admitted  of  the  military  order,  and  treat- 
ed as  the  brothers  of  the  Egyptians.  But 
these  projects  and  opinions  came  all  to 
nought 

''  Pythagoras  came  often  to  our  house 
in  Hehopolis  to  converse  with  my  husband. 
I  remember  well  his  taU,  spare  figure,  and 
delicate  complexion.  His  appearance  and 
expression  were  unlike  anything  I  have 
ever  seen,  for  they  combined  the  expres- 
sion of  an  enthusiast  with  the  manners  of 
an  aristocrat. 

''  We  lived  splendidly  at  Heliopolis. 
My  husband's  palace  adjoined  the  great 
temple,  where  the  worship  of  Ammon  and 
of  the  Sun  is  daily  solemnized.  From  the 
windows  of  the  balcony  and  from  the  roof, 
we  overlooked  the  ffreat  avenue  leading  to 
the  temple,  along  which  processions  moved 
on  each  one  of  the  many  feast  days  of  the 
l^ptians.  One  half  the  time  we  spent  in 
biviqtteling  and  edebmtions,  the  remainder 


in  study  and  the  rites  of  the  Sun.  My 
husband  instructed  me  in  all  the  mysteries. 
I  read  secretly  the  books  of  thrice  great 
Hermes,  which  treat  of  polity,  medicine, 
and  indeed  of  all  that  appertains  to  this 
life;  I  compost  poems  in  the  sacred 
character,  and  soon  had  the  reputation  of 
the  most  learned,  as  well  as  of  the  hand- 
somest woman  in  Egypt.  My  evening 
parties,  suppers  and  festivals,  were  attend- 
ed by  all  the  nobility  and  their  wives. 
Young  nobles  drove  in  their  chariots  every 
morning  to  my  doors.  Ambitious  mothers 
sent  their  daughters  to  hear  my  conversa- 
tions, and  great  wits  were  not  ashamed  to 
learn  my  verses,  and  repeat  my  good 
sayings. 

«  Let  me  describe  to  you  one  of  my 
parties,  that  you  may  know  how  much 
better  the  women  fare  in  Egypt,  than  with 
you  Greeks.  Wishing  to  make  a  young 
enthusiast,  the  daughter  of  a  priest,  ac- 
quamted  with  the  wonderful  Pythagoras, 
I  sent  him  an  invitation  by  a  slave,  on  a 
scroll  T>f  gilt  papyrus.  At  evening  he 
came  in  a  httle  bronxe  chariot,  drawn  by  a 
spirited  horse  which  he  drove  with  his 
own  hand.  Alighting  at  the  door  of  the 
court,  he  gave  the  reins  to  a  servant,  and 
passing  through  the  court  under  a  canopy 
of  cloth,  spangled  to  represent  the  heavens* 
under  a  shower  of  perfumes,  he  advanced 
to  the  great  staircase,  which  is  opposite 
the  street  door.  Here  my  husband  met 
him,  clad  in  a  dress  of  the  purest  linen  of 
Egypt,  and  they  two  came  together  into 
the  chamber  where  my  friends  were 
assembled. 

"  Need  I  describe  the  formal  grace,  the 
learned  courtesy  of  the  reception,  when 
my  husband,  with  a  serene  gravity,  con- 
ducted his  famous  guest  to  a  chair  not 
inferior  to  Pharao's,  and  placing  himself 
on  his  right  hand,  commanded  me  to  sit 
upon  the  left  ?  Then  how  the  women  and 
young  nobles,  who  had  risen  at  his  entrance, 
came  forward  singly  and  were  introduced, 
the  women  by  myself,  and  the  men  by  my 
husband ;  and  how  mcefully  and  soberly 
Pythagoras  received  •them,  rising  and 
doing  courtesy  to  each  with  a  polite  incli- 
nation of  the  head*?" 

''I  beseech  you,  fair  Diotima,"  said 
Cymon,  interrupting  her,  ''relate  to  us 
all  the  particulars  of  this  reception,  and 
the  conversation  of  Pythagoras  with  your 
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^  youns  friend,  if  happily  she  accomplished 
her  desire  of  hearing  him  converse.  For 
I  have  a  suspicion  of  something  extraor- 
dinary in  sHch  a  dialogue,  though  it 
happened  on  so  courtly  an  occasion. 

"  Please,  crood  friend,''  said  Lysis, 
"  Diotima  shall  tell  us  what  she  pleases. 
Thou  art  very  impertinent  to  make  such  a 
request." 

"  He  thinks  there  is  some  love  matter  in 
it,"  said  the  other ;  "  for  I  plainly  observe 
a  kind  of  lustre  in  his  eyes. 

"  It  is  the  wine,  good  Meton,"  observed 
the  youn^  man,  blushing.  "And  now, 
dear  Diotuna,  I  wiU  not  again  interrupt 
you." 

"The  room  of  reception,"  said  the 
prophetess,  continuing  her  story,  "  was  of 
vast  siise,  supported  by  rows  of  columns  of 
white  marble,  stained  with  emblematic 
figures.  The  floor  was  covered  with  a 
thick  cloth  of  wool,  worked  in  figures  of 
sphinxes  and  water  hlies,  in  blue  and  gold. 
The  roof  had  many  openings,  between  the 
beams  of  gilt  cedar,  which  rested  on  the 
columns ;  through  which  came  a  light  sub- 
dued by  passing  through  colored  slabs  of 
transparent  stone.  The  columns  were  gar- 
landed with  water-lilies,  which  gave  a 
rich  perfume,  and  from  opposite  openings 
in  the  jMctured  walls,  might  be  heard  at 
intervals  the  voice  of  sweet  singers,  and 
the  soft  mufflc  of  harps  and  flutes,  echoing 
and  accompanying  each  other.  When  the 
guests  were  seated,  a  collation  was  served 
by  a  band  of  black  slaves,  clothed  each  in 
white  tunic,  to  heighten  the  darkness  of 
their  skin." 

"  Pray  tell  me,"  said  Mycon,  "  whether 
these  were  Ethiopians." 

"  No,"  said  the  prophetess,  "  they  were 
from  a  country  of  forests  beyond  the  great 
desert  The  Ethio^Mans  resemble  the 
Egyptians.  But  these  bt^ks  hardly  re- 
semble men,  so  uncouth  are  they.  When 
the  black  slaves  had  taken  away  the 
collation,  which  we  ate  from  little  plates 
of  glass,  the  blacks  entertained  us  with 
songs  and  dances  after  their  manner, 
with  which  the  guests,  and  especially 
Pythagoras,  were  wonderfully  delighted, 
and  evinced  their  pleasure  by  repeated 
bunts  of  merriment?' 

Here  tfato  jester  MeUm  made  a  motion 
with  his  hand,  and  raid : 

"  I  confess,  good  Diotiniay  this  descrip- 


tion of  yours  might  continue  to  entertain  a 
company  of  yoimg  people,  though  you 
went  on  with  it  until  morning.  But  I  am 
prodigiously  stupid  at  the.  hearing  of  all 
kinds  of  histories,  unless  some  demon 
turns  them  all  into  jests  for  me.  But  this 
story  of  yours  is  far  too  dull  for  jesting, 
and  I  therefore  weary  of  it.  Pray,  say 
nothing  more  about  these  garlands  and 
courtesies — ^let  us  have  a  little  of  the  talk 
that  passed.  I  fancy  Pythagoras  made  a 
rare  ass  of  himself." 

"  Hear  the  fellow !"  exclaimed  Cymon. 
"  But  if  you  are  to  suffer  by  him,  good 
Diotima,  I  am  content  to  suffer  with  you. 
Nevertheless,  I  long  to  hear  something  of 
this  conversation.  Pray,  what  was  the 
topic  of  it  ?" 

As  Cymon  s^d  this,  he  took  up  a  vase 
of  wine  very  suddenly,  and  put  it  to  his 
face  U)  hide  his  confusion,  for  he  was  terri- 
bly in  love  with  a  fair  niece  of  Diotima's  who 
was  in  the  house,  and  whom  he  hoped  to 
catch  a  sight  of  that  night.  Nothing 
would  serve  him  but  to  talk  of  love,  for  he 
watched  an  opportunity  to  let  Diotima  into 
his  secret,  and  at  the  same  time  to  discover 
the  generosity  of  his  sentiments.  But  Dio- 
tima had  detected  and  approved  his  pas- 
sion fqr  her  niece.  But  on  this  occasion 
he  became  subject  to  a  certain  proverb ; 
for,  tipping  the  vase  too  far,  he  poured  the 
wine  over  his  bosom  and  oVer  the  pillow 
of  the  couch,  on  whichvhe  leaned  with  his 
left  elbow.  Thereat  the  others  laughed 
again,  and  he,  covered  with  confusion, 
would  have  run  from  the  room,  had  not 
Lysis  laid  h^nds  upon  him. 

"  Come,"  Sbid  he,  "  young  sir,  you  shall 
share  the  couch  with  me,  smce  your  own 
is  taken  by  Bacchus."  * 

"Ay,"  said  the  jester,  "his  courage, 
that  I  gave  him,  he  lost  to  the  Graces,  and 
now,  that  his  couch  is  taken  by  Bacchus, 
he  has  nothing  left  but  his  youth  and  his 
innocence." 

Cymon,  greatly  nettled  at  this  speech, 
which  was  spoken  in  a  ridiculously  sad 
voice,  b^an  to  conceive  a  suspicion  of 
Meton,  and  would  have  violently  hurled  the 
vase  at  his  head,  had  he  not  been  staid  by 
a  look  from  Diotima,  who,  when  he  had 
taken  his  place  upoA  the  couch  with  Ly- 
sis, continued  her  story  as  follows : — 

^'  I  shall  not  hesitate,  my  friends,  to  re- 
late a  part  of  the  conversation  of  Pythago** 
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ras  witli  myself,  my  husband,  and  the 
young  priestess  of  Eros ;  because,  not  only 
of  Cymon's  desire,  and  yours,  good  Meton, 
but  because  of  my  first  promise  to  Lysis, 
that  I  wotifld  relate  the  history  of  my  life. 
From  the  date  of  this  interview  I  began  to 
live  dififerently,  turning  all  my  thoughts 
upon  spiritual  matters,  that  I  might  attain 
that  prophetic  power  which  it  is  conceded 
that  I  now  possess.  But  before  this,  even 
to  the  thirtieth  year*  of  my  life,  my  thoughts 
had  been  limited  to  my  pleasures  and  repu- 
tation. Until  then  I  lored  glory  for  the 
pleasure  it  brings ;  now,  I  loved  it  no  less, 
but  began  worthily  to  pursue  it.  For  I 
would  have  you  know  that  the  passion  of 
glory,  Uke  love,  differs  in  the  pure  and  the 
impure,  not  as  to  the  end,  but  as  to  the  mode 
of  attaining  it.  For  as  an  honorable  lover 
gains  his  end  by  generous  and  unreserved 
affection,  and  the  dishonorable  by  the  con- 
trary, thinking  only  of  his  own  pleasure,*' — 
Here  Diotima  glanced  at  Cymon,  who 
crimsoned  with  delight  and  shame — ''  so, 
the  true  lover  of  glory  seeks  the  universal 
love  of  men,  by  cultivating  in  himself  true 
and  loveable  quaUties,  while  the  falsely 
ambitious  entices  men  with  a  show,  and 
feasts  upon  stolen  praises." 

"  Let  us  compare  him/'  said  Lysis,  **  to 
a  cunning  fisherman,  who  with  a  bit  of 
glittering  metal  draws  the  fish  to  his 
hook." 

"  And  the  other,"  rejoined  Cymon,  "  is 
Hke  a  good  shepherd  whom  the  sheep  love 
for  the  good  food  he  gives  them." 

•*  I  will  compare  him,"  said  the  jester, 
''  to  a  jar  of  sweetened  vinegar,  which  a 
rascally  slave  brings  you  for  wine  of  Cos, 
when  you  are  so  drunk  you  know  no  differ- 
ence of  tastes." 

"  Good,"  responded  Mycon ;  "and  half 
mankind  are  drunk  all  their  lives,  and 
know  not  the  taste  of  true  honor." 

''  Pythagoras,"  continued  the  prophet- 
ess, "  after  many  kind  words  and  pleasant 
compliments,  drew  us  gradually  to  the 
tojnc,  as  I  had  forewarned  him  to  do,  and 
presently  engaged  us  all  in  a  delightful 
manner ;  hearing  the  word  of  each,  and 
griving  the  stupidest  remark  an  elegant  turn 
to  the  advantage  of  the  person  who  made 
it.  We  were  soon  quite  intoxicated  with 
the  beauty  of  his  discourse.  The  young 
nobles  forgot  themselves  and  their  fair 
eompanionft,  and  all  crowded  about  us. 


standing  or  pushing  their  seats  as  near  as 
civility  would  let  uiem.  I  took  care  that 
a  soft  strain  of  music  should  continue  while 
we  talked,  which  rolled  tenderly  through 
the  alcoves  and  took  off  the  harshness  of 
our  voices." 

"  Gods,"  exclaimed  Meton,  "  I  shall 
begin  presently  to  shed  tears,  good  Dioti- 
ma, to  think  I  was  not  there." 

But  the  others  bid  him  be  silent,  and 
Diotima  continued : 

"  Pythagoras  would  not  direct  his  con- 
versation to  the  young  priestess  of  Eros, 
more  than  to  the  others,  for  fear  of  put- 
ting her  to  shame ;  but  shaped  all  he  said 
with  wonderful  ingenuity  to  her  thoughts, 
while  he  seemed  to  be  answering  the 
question  of  another,  or  relatiAg  some  anec- 
dote to  please  the  whole.  I  cannot  pre- 
tend to  any  recollection  of  his  words,  and 
must  repeat  his  sentiments  in  my  own. 
He  related  to  us  the  fable  of  Eros,  and  of 
his  birth  out  of  the  darkness,  and  then 
said  that  this  fable  signified  the  birth  of 
love  in  the  soul ;  for  that  the  first  darkness 
meant  only  the  selfish  instinct  of  man,  out 
of  which  love  for  the  parent  who  cherishes 
him,  springs  like  a  smiling  infant  full  of 
light  and  warmth." 

"  There  is  hope  in  this  infant,"  said  the 
jester :  "  I  perceive  it  will  grow  a  great 
baby." 

At  this,  Lysis  could  not  help  laugh- 
ing, but  Cymon  showed  signs  of  violent 
anger. 

"  He  spoke  of  Typho,"  continued  the 
prophetess,  "as  one  with  darkness  and 
selfish  isolation.  That  there  is  a  continual 
war  between  this  evil  principle  and  the 
first  love,  the  Eros  or  Horns ;  for  that 
Typho,  dark  and  cruel,  draws  all  things 
down  to  death  and  isolation ;  but  that 
love  expands  and  unites,  producing  a  won* 
derful  music  or  harmony  for  souls,  which 
is  the  language,  or  song,  of  the  gods. 

**  Love  appears  first  in  matter  warring 
with  the  evil  Principle,  or  with  darkness 
and  the  fixed.  It  perpetuates  the  affini- 
ties of  all  things,  and  is  the  cause  of  the 
oneness  of  the  world.  The  planets  revolve 
about  the  sun  according  to  its  law  ;  for  aa 
the  love  of  the  cliild  causes  it  to  revolve 
in  a  manner  about  the  parent,  and  the 
love  of  the  wife  causes  her  to -move  har- 
moniously in  the  sphere  of  her  superior* 
80  more  the  heavenly  lovers,  the  planets 
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with  their  sun.  Hence  the  people  of  the' 
East  cal]^  the  sun  the  husband  of  the 
planets,  because  they  move  about  him, 
bound  by  his  love.  If  the  power  of  the 
love  of  two  heavenly  bodies  is  equal  in 
each,  then  are  they  sun  and  planets,  each 
to  the  other,  and  move  in  one  circle  about 
their  common  centre  ;  and  this  is  the  most 
beautiful  of  all  heavenly  motions.  But  it 
usually  happens  that  an  inferior  is  bound 
to  a  supenor ;  and  then  she  moves  about 
him  as  inferior,  receiving  from  him  both 
light  and  warmth.  But  all  love  is  mutual 
even  among  the  stars,  and  the  lover  orig- 
inates it  in  her  he  loves,  and  she  in  him  m 
her  turn.  But  he  is  moved  according  to 
her  power ;  if  equal,  equally  ;  if  unequal, 
unequally. 

"  Then  the  young  priestess,  Dione,  the 
daughter  of  Polias,  addressing  herself  to 
me,  spoke  as  follows  : 

"  '  Pythagoras  tells  us  a  new  thing,  that 
the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  heavenly  mo- 
tions, is  that  of  an  equal  about  an  equal ; 
and  I  am  persuaded  the  women  of  Egypt 
will  not  agree  with  him  in  this ;  for  the  oath 
of  marriage  makes  them  superior  to  their 
husbands  in  domestic  afl^rs,  nor  are  they 
backward  in  asserting  a  superiority  in  all 
other  things.  But  it  seems  more  beautiful 
to  me,  that  the  husband  should  be  the 
superior  in  all  important  matters,  as  is  the 
custom  among  the  barbarians  and  the 
Greeks.*  '  How,*  said  I,  hastily,  *  do  you 
see  the  better  kind  of  women  asserting  a 
superiority,  or  even  an  equality  ?  or  is  it 
only  a  few  discontented  weaver's  wives  who 
do  this,  of  the  kind  that  are  forward  to 
speak  at  the  sacrifices,  and  in  the  market  ? 
I  have  seen  one  of  these  lead  home  her 
infant  in  one  hand  and  her  hUsband  in  the 
other,  as  the  greater  infant  of  the  two." 

Then*  began  a  great  contest  among  the 
women,  as  to  which  was  the  better  con- 
dition, that  the  wife  should  rule  the  hus- 
band, or  the  husband  the  wife,  as  our  law 
has  it.  But  Dione,  with  Pythagoras, 
Manes  and  myself,  remained  sOent  until 
there  should  be  room  for  a  reasonable 
word.  After  the  uproar  had  a  little  sub- 
sided. Manes  spoke. 

** '  I  begin  to  see,'  said  he,  *  my  wise 
friends,  tlmt  you  will  never  decide  thb 
question  in  theory,  but  that  each  of 
you  must  discover  what  is  true  in  prac- 
tice.' 
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"  Then,  as  his  custom  was,  he  began  to 
relate  a  fable  in  the  eastern  manner." 

"  Let  us  hear  this  fable,*'  said  Lysis  ; 
"  I  like  an  apologue  above  all  things. 

Then,  when  the  jester  and  the  young 
man  had  signified  the  same  desire,  the 
prophetess  spake  as  follows : 

"  In  Mandara,  before  Amun  had  created 
men,  there  lived  a  nation  of  apes  who  had 
speech.  The  bodies  of  these  apes  were 
inhabited  by  certain  demons,  who  used 
them  for  their  own  purpose.  Barata, 
a  wise  spirit,  who  inhabited  the  body  of  a 
crow,  conceived  a  hatred  against  the  apes 
because  they  mocked  his  chattering,  and 
ridiculed  his  grave  and  cunning  ways. 
He  determined  to  destroy  them,  and  set 
about  it  in  the  following  manner :  Assum- 
ing the  figure  of  a  very  aged  ape,  he  came 
and  stood  by  a  spring  where  the  females 
came  to  drink.  He  stood  leaning  on  his 
staff,  looking  into  the  water,  and  retaining 
this  position,  without  change,  for  a  year, 
acquired  the  reputation  of  extreme  #inc- 
tity ;  for  it  is  necessary  that  the  fickle 
should  veqerate  the  fixed.  At  the  end  of 
a  year,  the  females  began  to  bring  offer- 
ings ;  and  the  water  of  the  spring  was 
esteemed  holy.  At  the  end  of  a  second 
year,  Barata  keeping  his  position,  great 
multitudes  flocked  to  worship  him,  and 
throw  offerings  of  fruit  into  the  water, 
which  floated  away  and  were  eaten  by  the 
crows  and  other  birds  friendly  to  Barata, 
and  who  kn^w  his  design.  At  the  end  of 
the  third  year,  Barata  moved  his  head  as 
though  to  speak,  and  the  multitude  of 
females  fled  away  in  terror  or  dropped 
down  in  a  swoon,  so  astonished  were  they 
to  see  a  motion  in  him.  When  they  w^re 
a  little  recovered,  Barata  waved  his  hand 
and  addressed  them  as  follows :  '  Listen 
to  me,  ye  females  who  desire  sacred  knowl- 
edge.' When  he  had  said  this,  a  number 
came  forward  and  approached  near  hkn, 
and  some  would  have  embraced  his  feet. 
Then  he  continued,  *  Listen  to  me,  re  who 
desire  the  prosperity  of  the  .just.'  When 
Barata  had  said  this,  one  only  came 
forward  of  the  multitude  that  covered, 
as  it  stood,^  a  plain  broader  than  Shinar. 
But  when,  for  the  third  time,  he  add- 
ed, '  Listen  to  me,  you  who  would 
reap  honor  where  you  have  sown  idle- 
ness,' the  whole  demoniacal  body  rushed 
eagerly  to  be  near  him,   and    in   their 
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baste  trampled  the  smgle   just    one    tn 
death. 

"  When  my  husband  came  to  this  part 
of  the  story,  said  the  prophetess,  "  I  per- 
ceived a  movement  as  of  indignation  in  the 
listeners,  though  it  was  so  slight  none 
seemed  to  observe  it.  Then,  in  a  grave 
voice,  he  continued : 

"When  Barata  saw  the  multitude  at- 
tentive, and  eagerly  expecting  what  he 
should  say  to  them,  he  spoke  as  follows  : 

"  '  I  know  not  what  I  shall  say  to  win 
your  regard,  which  I  desire  above  all 
things.  A  god  inspires  me  to  think  him 
blessed  whom  you  love.  What  can  I 
more  desire  than  your  love,  and  how  can 
I  more  deserve  it  than  by  making  you 
blessed  ?  But  my  wisdom  is  able  to  do 
this.  Is  not  all  virtue  admirable  ?  But 
what  avails  virtue  unadmired  ?*  Then  tKe 
multitude  murmured,  signifying  that  they 
cared  nothing  for  virtue  unadmired.  '  Nay, 
then,'  continued  Barata,  '  we  are  nothing 
without  honor.  To  be  honored  is  to  be 
blessed.  I  seek  to  make  you  blessed  by 
making  you  honored.  If  you  desire  to 
know  by  what  means,  signify  as  much.' 
Then  th^  whole  multitude  screamed  an 
assent,  and  Barata  continued :  '  To  be 
honored  is  to  be  an  equal  or  a  superior. 
For  what  honor  has  an  inferior  ?  Ye  are 
miserable  inferiors.'  'We  know  it,'  ex- 
claimed many ;  but  some  groaned,  and 
would  have  stoned  the  sage  had  they  been 
allowed  by  the  rest.  *  To  be  superior  is 
to  have  ease,  and  pleasure,  and  honor.  To 
be  inferior  is  inconsistent  with  happiness. 
But  you  were  made  for  happiness.  *  We 
were,'  screamed  the  multitude.  *  Go, 
then,'  he  continued,  '  bid  your  husbands 
flrant  you  happiness ;  refuse  any  longer  to 
defeat  the  ends  of  your  being ;  invent  a 
thousand  ways  to  show  your  equality,  and 
if  possible  your  superiority ;  and  you  will 
not  fail  to  become  the  rulers  of  those 
whom  you  serve."  So  sayings  Barata 
quit  the  shape  he  had  assumed,  and 
takinff  that  of  a  grififon,  flew  away  over 
their  heads.  Then  the  multitude  of  females 
agreed  among  themselves  to  observe  the 
words  of  Barata,  and  to  conceal  them  from 
the  males.  But  failing  to  accomplish 
their  aim  with  these,  they  began  to  educate 
their  male  ofispring  in  a  feminine  manner, 
to  have  them  at  their  service,  while  the 
females  were  pemutted  to  enjoy  their  ease. 


Then  letters  were  invented  by  these  demons, 
and  the  males  being  unused  to  warlike 
occupation,  addicted  themselves  to  seden- 
tary pursuits.  And  their  numbers  gradually 
diminished,  for  they  became  a  prey  to  wild 
beasts  and  birds,  the  friends  of  Baratfi ; 
and  in  two  centuries  their  race  was  extinct, 
and  the  crows  inhabited  their  forests." 

When  Diotima  had  made  an  end  of  the 
fable.  Lysis  said,  hesitatingly  : 

**  The  story,  good  Diotima,  is  displeasing 
to  me  in  many  respects,  nor  do  I  fully 
perceive  the  application  of  it;  though 
Manes  clearly  intends  to  speak  of  a  con- 
test between  the  sexes  which  did  not 
begin  yesterday,  nor  will  end,  as  I  think, 
while  men  and  women  exist.  The  conclu- 
sion is  like  a  bad  verse  at  the  end  of  a 
ffood  poem,  which  the  poet  is  afraid  to 
finish  as  he  began.  But  now  let  us  hear 
more  of  Pythagoras  and  the  wise  daughter 
of  Polias.  I  fancy  she  might  say  a  good 
thinff  or  so." 

*' We  were  all  disappointed  as  you 
were,"  continued  Diotima,  "  with  the  con- 
clusion of  the  fable,  as  well  as  with  the 
moral  of  it,  and  expected  to  be  made 
amends  by  what  Pythagoras  should  say 
further  to  the  young  priestess.  But  seeing 
that  some  began  to  be  weary,  I  proposed 
games,  and  among  others  a  game  of 
penalties,  that  I  might  compel  Dione  to 
repeat  verses,  which  she  did  with  so 
peculiar  a  grace,  that  we  were  perfectly 
delighted  and  snatched  away  from  our- 
selves. Then,  being  director  of  our  sports, 
I  commanded  Pythagoras  to  make  an 
oration  in  praise  of  Love,  which  he  did, 
though  very  unwillingly ;  and  I  saw  that 
he  turned  his  eyes  away  from  Dione,  who 
sat  blushing  and  hiding  her  mouth  with 
her  lotus.*  Pythagoras  looked  a  little 
angry  and  disturbed  when  I  commanded 
him  to  make  an  oration  in  praise  of  Love  ; 
but  when  he  perceived  the  guests  expect- 
ant, and  a  silence  made,  he  began,  hesi- 
tatingly, as  follows : 

,  "  *  We  are  all  lovers  and  beloved — phild 
and  parent,  brother  and  brother,  husband 
and  wife,  friend  and  friend.  But  in  love 
there  are  degrees.  We  love  or  hate  every 
living  thing  when  we  behold  it,  because  it 


•  Water  lily,  carried  in  the  band  by  Egyptian 
ladies  at  entertainmenkB. — Wilkinson,  Man.  and 
Cuat.  of  the  Egyptians. 
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gives  pain  or  pleasure  .to  the  eye,  and 
promises  pain  or  pleasure  to  the  soul, 
xhe  blind  love  the  hand  that  touches 
them  kindlj,  and  the  voice  that  affects 
them  gently.  Pleasure,  therefore,  is  the 
ground  of  love,  and  if  we  desire  to  be 
loved,  we  must  be  able  to  please.  By  the 
pleasure  we  receive  our  love  is  measured  ; 
but  as  the  dull  ear  receives  no  pleasure 
from  the  rarest  music,  the  dull  heart  is 
insusceptible  to  the  tender  pleasures  of 
love.  Observe  how  the  touch  .of  the 
musician's  tinger  draws  a  sweet  tone  from 
the  harp ;  so  will  the  touch  of  a  loving 
.  hand  draw  out  a  bliss  in  the  soul. 

"  *  The  whole  action  of  a  true  votary  of 
EroSy  will  be  to  convey  happiness  to 
others,  while  he  seeks  the  same  for  him- 
self. But  if  the  votary  finds  it  in  vain  to  do 
this,  appealing  to  a  dull  heart,  he  will 
cease,  and  have  no  more  desire  to  give  or 
to  receive  his  proper  pleasure. 

"  '  The  friend  desires  only  to  please  his 
friend,  seeking  no  reward  but  that  of 
knowing  that  he  gives  pleasure  in  the 
manner  intended.  For  if  he  means  only  to 
convey  a  pleasure  of  sense,  he  is  satisBed 
when  he  succeeds  in  this.  But  if  he 
desires  also  to  convey  a  pleasure  to  the 
heart,  or  to  the  spirit,  he  will  not  be  satis- 
fied unless  this  desire  is  accomplished. 

"  '  The  first  kind  of  love  is  base  in  its 
d^ee,  regarding  only  the  pleasure  of  the 
lover,  and  not  that  of  the  person  loved. 
The  second  is  personal  and  of  the  heart, 
and  unites  friends  of  all  name — ^husband 
and  wife,  parent  and  child,  friend  and 
friend.  This  is  the  affection  that  must 
share  the  pleasure  that  it  gives  with  tlie 
person  pleased ;  but  it  is  limited  to  such 
as  are  able  to  return  good  for  good,  and 
pleasure  for  pleasure. 

"  '  The  third  and  laat  kind  is  indifferent 
who  the  person  pleased  may  be  ;  but  re- 
gards all  mankind,  existing,  present,  and 
to  be  hereafter.  This  is  the  love  of  glory. 
Its  desire  is  to  impress  all  with  a  sense  of 
the  worth  of  the  imiversal  lover — the  lover 
of  glory  ;  and  it  does  this  by  laying  open 
to  all  eyes,  its  own  admirable  quahties. 

"  *  In  the  school  of  sensuous  and  affection- 
ate pleasure,  this  Immortal  Love  takes  its 
first  lessons  of  pleasing,  but  its  own  pleasure 
is  only  in  a  persuasion  that  it  is  regarded  by 
all  men  as  an  universal  source  or  cause  of 
pleasure.     Learn,  then,  O  friends,  to  know 


when  it  is  that  you  mistake  the  sensuous 
desire  of  self-pleasure  for  that  true  friend- 
ship, which  can  receive  only  while  it  gives. 
And  learn  to  separate  your  friendship  from 
your  love  of  glory,  which,  in  less  or  great- 
er circle,  includes  all  your  world."  * 

Here  Diotima  paused  in  her  narrative, 
and  the  jester  would  have  made  one  of  his 
sharp  speeches,  but  C3rmon,  shaking  the 
cup  as  though  to  hurl  it,  put  him  to  si- 
lence. 

"  Pythagoras  took  an  advantage  of  you, 
good  prophetess,'*  said  Lysis,  "and  fair- 
ly revenged  himself.  You  looked  for  en- 
tertainment, and  he  treated  you  to  a  prosy 
lecture  with  a  moral  at  the  tail  of  it." 

"Ay,"  rejoined  the  jester,  defending  his 
head  with  his  arm,  with  a  wink  at  Cymon, 
"  this  sage  might  have  said  a  wise  thing 
or  so,  had  he  not  been  in  love.  But,  alas ! 
the  passion  makes  fools  of  us." 

Cymon,  upon  this,  coidd  not  ccMtltain 
his  vexation. 

''Dear  Diotima,"  said  he,  ''command 
this  joker  to  keep  silence,  since  you  will 
not  let  me  break  his  head  for  him." 

But  she,  waving  her  hand  to  the  yoimg 
man,  bade  him  put  down  the  cup  which 
he  seemed  ready  to  throw,  for  that  she  set 
a  great  value  on  the  jester's  head  for  the 
value  of  what  was  in  it. 

"  It  is  a  vinegar-cruet,"  retorted  Cymon, 
"  with  the  face  of  a  satyr  carved  on  it." 

"And  thy  cranium,"  rejoined  Meton, 
"  shall  be  compared  to  a  milk  pitcher  with 
a  straight  handle ;  but  the  muk  is  a  little 
turned." 

At  this  sally,  Diotima  smiled  a  Uttle, 
but  at  the  same  time  looked  kindly  at  Cy- 
mon, as  if  to  see  how  he  would  bear  it. 
But  Lysis,  taking  up  the  silver  cupt>ut 
of  which  he  had  been  drinking,  showed 
Cymon  two  masks  carved  on  either  side 
of  it,  one  the  face  of  Admetus's  shep- 
herd, and  the  other,  of  a  Pan  with  pipes. 

"  There  arc  two  sides,"  said  he,  "  young 
sir,  to  every  perfect  figure ;  and  he  is  the 
fool  who  insists  there  ia  but  one." 

Then  Cymon  blushed  and  hung  down 
his  head,  and  the  prophetess  continued  her 
story  as  follows : 

«  When  Pythagoras  had  made  an  end  of 
his  brief  oration,  of  which  I  have  related 
only  the  substance  to  you,  having  no  ability 
to  give  it  that  elegance  which  it  took  from 
him,  the  guests  were  silent,  as  not  daring 
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cither  to  applaud  or  condemn.  But  the 
young  priestess,  plucking  up  a  spirit,  spoke 
as  follows : 

"  *  You  spoke,  grave  sir,  of  a  love  of 
glory,  as  though  it  were  like  friendship,  or 
even  the  same  with  true  love  itself,  but 
more  universal  and  refined.  Is  it  neces- 
sary to  think,  then,  that  the  ambitious,  who 
are  lovers  of  glory,  are  in  truth  a  kind  of 
passionate  lovers,  and  affect  fame  as  if  it 
were  a  mistress  ?' 

''  Dione  spoke  these  words  with  hesita- 
tion and  a  great  deal  of  blushing,  so  that 
we  were  all  ashamed  for  her,  and  wished 
to  help  out  her  wise  speech ;  which  had  so 
happy  an  effect  upon  our  spirits,  somewhat 
sunk  by  Pythagoras*s  great  roanner  of 
speaking,  (for  his  voice  was  like  harmo- 
nious thunder,)  we  seemed  all  to  join  in 
her  question,  and  every  one  looked  kindly 
upon  her.  Then  the  Greek  spoke  again 
in  these  words : 

**  *  The  lovers  of  true  glory  are  visited  by 
a  comforting  spirit,  which  is  pure  and  holy. 
It  fills  them  with  magnanimity,  and  grace, 
and  honor.  It  exalts  them  to  great  en- 
deavor for  the  sake  of  men :  they  de- 
spise all  else  for  the  happiness  of  men. 
But  the  happiness  which  they  desire  to 
give  is  not  solitary,  like  that  of  a  self- 
reliant  soul,  but  hurmonious,  as  when  a 
company' of  friends  listen  together  to  sweet 
miEsic,  by  which  they  are  made  one,  and 
feel  as  one.  Thb,  therefore,  is  a  kind  of 
love:  the  passion  of  glory  is  a  kind  of 
love.  For  the  mark  of  love  is,  that  it  de- 
sires a  harmony  or  union  of  pleasure  and 
grief ;  converting  pleasure  into  bliss,  and 
sorrow  into  tender  sadness.  And  this  it  is 
that  teaches  the  poet  to  harmonize  his 
sorrows  and  his  pleasures,  that  others  may 
mingle  in  them,  as  in  love  with  himself ; 
for  the  poet  is  a  lover  of  glory.  And  this 
it  is  that  inspires  the  speaker  with  rich 
power,  and  gives  a  pleasure  to  his  voice ; 
for  he  desires  to  be  mingled  in  the  great 
sea  of  divine  ideas  with  the  souls  of  those 
that  hear  him.  And  this  it  is  that  ur^es 
the  hero  to  the  gate  of  death,  defymg 
terror  and  tenible  rage ;  for  he  wishes  to 
be  mingled  in  courage  with  the  souls  of 
all  the  brave,  both  present,  and  that  have 
been,  and  to  come.  This,  then,  is  a  love 
that  we  call  love  of  glory,  ms^animity, 
humamty,  and  by  other  harmonious  appel- 
Utions ;  but  we  might  name  it  the  inspir- 


ing or  comforting  spirit,  since  it  is  that 
which  inspires  all  good  deeds  for  the  love 
,of  man.  It  makes  men  lovers  of  their 
country  and  their  name,  descending  on- 
whole  companies  like  a  fire  from  heaven, 
making  all  despise  death  for  the  love  of 
all.' 

**  While  he  said  these  things,"  continued 
the  prophetess,  "  I  was  m  a  manner 
seized  upon  by  the  spirit  of  silence,  and 
the  others  with  me  remained  route.  But 
Dione  wept  passionately,  and  was  not 
able  to  hide  her  tears.  But  it  was  the 
power  of  his  voice  and  of  his  eye  which 
moved  us,  for  it  seemed  as  if  the  sea  had 
spoken  to  the  hills. 

''  After  we  had  waited  a  little  time  in 
this  silence,  I  rose  and  invited  my  guests 
into  the  garden.  We  went  out  into  cool 
air,  under  a  heaven  glowing  with  stars. 
The  jewel  of  Athor  had  sunk  behind  the 
western  mountains,  but  Athor  herself,  the 
gloomy  Night,  rested  on  the  hills.  As- 
cending by  a  great  stair  to  the  siunmit  of 
the  sepulchre  at  the  end  of  the  garden, 
we  stood  overlooking  the  city  that  lay 
silent  like  a  place  of  tombs.  The  Nile 
was  at  the  full  of  his  rise,  and  covered  all 
Egypt  like  a  sea.  We  beheld  afar  off  the 
glimmer  of  lights  in  the  island  cities,  or 
saw  them  moving  on  the  waters.  Dione 
leaned  on  the  arm  of  our  guest,  and  began 
to  ask  him  many  things  regarding  the 
heavenly  spheres.  Then  we  drew  near 
him,  expecting  to  hear  a  wonderful  dis- 
course of  astronomy  ;  nor  were  we  disap- 
pointed, for  he  spake  of  the  all-glorious 
sun  as  of  the  lord  of  the  near  worlds,  and 
of  the  stars  as  of  other  suns  ruling  other 
worlds.  -He  told  us  of  the  sacred  circles 
of  the  planets  and  their  harmony ;  of  the 
music  of  their  motion,  which  is  a  geometric, 
melody  of  the  mind.  But  of  these  you 
have  often  heard.  Then  opening  the  book 
of  the  centuries,  he  set  forth  the  order  of 
creation,  and  spoke  of  man  the  crowning 
work  of  God,  declaring  that  for  him  m 
these  were  made  ;  that  in  him  the  Deity, 
hidden  from  his  own  sight,  emerges  as 
from  a  sea,  casting  up  a  wave  which  is 
his  form. 

"  Need  I  tell  you,  my  friends,  how  this 
discourse  affected  us  ?  Dione  caught  the 
fall  of  his  slow  voice  as  a  thirsty  soul  with 
open  mouth  catches  large  drops  of  rain 
over  the  desert.    I  confess  I  listened  with 
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my  whole  bodr,  for  never  before  had  sci- 
ence seemed  beautiful  to  me,  until  this 
man  mingled  it  with  divine  dreams. 

**  While  we  stood  discoursing  and  listen- 
ing, day  began  to  appear.  We  descended 
the  great  stairs,  and  came  in,  slow  and 
scattering,  to  the  house,  the  guests  taking 
their  leave  of  me  as  they  passed ;  for  I  and 
Dione  lingered  behind  with  Manes  and 
Pythagoras.  When  all  were  gone  but  the 
sage  and  the  young  priestess,  we  invited 
them  to  retire,  which  they  accepting,  were 
shown  each  by  a  train  of  slaves  into 
sumptuous  apartments,  not  unworthy  to 
be  the  chambers  of  princes.  But  these 
were  princes  indeed,  for  even  the  Pharao 
feared  Pythagoras ;  and  for  Dione,  she 
shone  a  pure  star  among  the  pure." 

When  Diotima  had  made  an  end,  Lysis 
thanked  her  for  the  description  of  the 
banquet  of  Pythagoras,  but  seemed  aston- 
bhed  at  the  boldness  of  the  Egyptian 
women.  "  I  desire,"  said  he,  "  good  Dio- 
tima, that  no  such  sage  or  prophet  may 
appear  in  Athens,  intoxicating  young  girls 
with  discourses  of  this  kind." 

"And  pray,"  said  the  prophetess, 
'*  what  is  it  that  you  fear  for  them,  my 
prudent  friend  ?" 

"  That  they  learn  to  love  banquets  and 
conversations,  and  go  a  hunting  after  fine 
phrases,  which  nature  forbids  to  any  but 
the  poets." 

"  A  very  slight  consequence  you  men- 
tion," said  Cymon,  "my  kind  Lysis. 
What  h^trm  may  follow  a  little  affecta- 
tion ?" 

"  When  you  are  older,  good  youth,  you 
will  find  that  afifectation  in  speech  and 
manners  is  not  the  innocent  thing  it  seems 
to  be." 

"How  so?"  inquired  the  jester  in  a 
grave  voice. 

"  I  have  long  noticed,"  answered  Lysis, 
"that  such  as  use  an -unnatural  cant 
phrase,  in  speech  or  writing,  make  bad 
friends,  or  rather  no  friends  at  all.  They 
are  an  adaptive  kind  of  persons,  surprising- 
ly ready  to  shape  themselves  to  the  dis- 
position of  any  one  whom  they  wish  to 
please ;  but  are  for  the  most  part  full  of 
cankerous  animosity  and  contempt." 

"But  how  is  it  possible,"  rejoined 
Cymon,  "  for  the  conversation  of  a  wise 
and  unaffected  person  like  Pjrthagoras,  a 
man,  if  I  may  so  speak,  intoxicated  with 


divinity,   to  breed  this  hateful  littleness 
and  conceit  in  any  soul  ?" 

"  I  do  not  say  that  he  breeds  it  there," 
answered  Lysis  ;  "  but  only  that  he  ^ves 
occasion  for  it.  When  the  master  smgs, 
the  dog  barks." 

"It  is  this  barking  that  offends  me," 
said  the  jester,  with  the  same  apparent 
gravity.  "  I  am  accustomed  to  compare 
the  voices  of  these  people,"  continued  he, 
affecting  a  deep  seriousness,  "to  the 
echoes  of  speeches  which  return  only  the 
emphasized  syllables." 

"  A  stiff  comparison,"  said  Lysis, 
laughing  at  the  gravity  of  the  other ;  but 
he  continued  undisturbedly.  "And  the 
faces  that  speak  them,  I  compare  to  tragic 
masks,  through  which  the  words  of  a  good 
poet  are  pertly  delivered.  The  persons 
themselves  I  resemble  to  an  unscoured 
kneading  trough,  into  which  the  good 
housewife  carelessly  put  her  doi^h,  but 
it  presently  began  to  corrupt.  For  the 
words  of  the  sages  themselves,  they  are 
like  the  rain  which  falls  equally  into  filthy 
sewers  and  golden  pitchers.  And  for  the 
effects  of  their  words,  I  observe  the  ken- 
nels swell  most  after  a  summer  shower." 

Cjrmon  and  Lysis  applauded  this  speech 
heartily,  and  the  prophetess  seemed  not 
displeased  with  it. 

"  I  will  add  one  more,"  she  said,  smiling, 
"  to  your  similitudes.  I  will  compare  the 
words  of  the  wise  to  the  rain  that  unfolds 
tender  '  buds  ;  and  say  that  poisonous 
nightshade  feels  it  as  genially  as'  the 
grass  and  grain." 

"And  now,  my  friends,"  said  Lysis, 
"  let  Diotima  continue  her  htstoiy ;  for  I 
see  the  morning  entering." 

"For  my  part,"  said  the  young  man, 
"  I  desire  to  hear  more  of  this  young 
Egyptian  priestess,  who  seems  to  be  in 
love  with  the  very  wise  Pythagoras.  Tell 
us  in  a  few  words,  dear  Diotima,  what 
befell  the  amiable  Dione."     ~ 

"  At  another  time,"  answered  the 
prophetess,  "  I  wOl  rel%^e  her  story,  as  I 
had  it  from  hearsay." 

"Go  on,  then,  dear  prophetess,"  said 
Lysis,  "with  your  own  story,  and  let 
us  hear  the  loves  of  Dione  at  another 


time. 


ft 


"  The  morning  is  well  begun,"  answered 
she,  "  and  though  I  desire  your  company, 
good  friends,  I  will  even  break  off  here. 
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and,  if  it  pleases  you,  relate  the  after-for- 
tune of  my  life  at  another  time." 

**  Especially  your  spiritual  history," 
said  the  young  man. 

"As  my  friends  will,"  answered  she; 
*<  but  why  should  I  be  so  much  of  a  talker, 
when  here  is  one  to  whom  the  Graces  are 
favorable,  and  who  is  better  able  to  please 
you  than  I  am  ?" 

She  said  these  words  in  so  pleasant  and 
playful  a  tone,  shining  with  her  lustrous 
eyes  upon  the  rude  Meton,  he  was  abash- 
ed, and  turned  his  head  away.  But 
Cymon  now  began  to  show  symptoms  of 
discontent ;  for  he  had  hoped  ere  this  to 
have  found  a  private  opportunity  with  the 
prophetess,  meaning  to  disclose  his  love  for 
her  niece ;  but  she,  penetrating  his  thoughts, 

Eaid  no  heed  to  him,  but  only  joined  with 
ysis,  who  was  urging  the  jester  to 
his  part  in  a  story,  vowing,  in  jest,  that 
if  he  did  not,  he.  Lysis,  would  begin  a 
very  prosy  one  himself.  Cymon  declared 
he  would  rather  sleep  imder  Lysis  than 
lie  awake  under  Mcton.  But  the  jester, 
who  secretly  desired  to  talk,  began  pres- 
ently as  follows : 

"  Since  you,  good  Diotima,  wish  to  hear 
me,  and  you,  grave  Lysis,  are  of  the  same 
mind,  I  may  use  my  endeavors  notwith- 
standing the  youth,  whom  I  pity  for  his 
condition^"  (here  Cymon  gave  a  groan,) 
"which  is  exactly  that  of  the  fox  who 
could  not  get  his  head  into  the  narrow- 
necked  jug  into  which  the  crane  put  his 
dinner," 

"  Stop,  good  sir,"  said  the  prophetess, 
beginning  to  laugh  at  the  sight  of  Cymon 's 
sad  countenance.  "  This  is  no  story,  but 
a  very  cruel  amusement." 

"  Before  Meton  begins  his  story,"  said 
Lysis,  "I  insist  that  he  tell  us  m  what 
particulars  our  friend  here  resembles  the 


ox. 


"  Because,"  said  the  jester,  "  it  is  his 
fate  to  be  unable  to  enjoy  anything  deep 
or  witty,  (which  is  the  case  with  all  lovers.) 
I,  who  resemble  ihe  crane,  could  sip  noth- 
ing out  of  his  flat  dish  ;  and  now,  he  as 
little  of  my  witticisms,  that  have  a  depth 
and  a  pith  for  a  deep  sense  to  get  at, 
(though  I  say  it.)  I  will  tell  you  a  story 
of  an  old  woman  that  lived  in  the  Piraeus 
not  long  ago,  and  what  a  cunning  way  she 
took  to  get  a  living." 

"  Let  the  story,  good  joker,  be  a  short 


and  pithy  one,  like  the  farce  after  the 
tragedy,  said  Lysis,  "  that  we  may  all 
go  home  in  a  good  humor." 

But  the  jester,  making  no  reply,  contin- 
ued as  follows : 

"This  old  woman  sold  cresses  for  a 
small  profit ;  but  she  bad  a  little  yellow 
dog,  that  brought  her  more  money  than  all 
her  simples,  though  she  kept  the  best  par- 
cels in  the  market." 

When  the  jester  had  got  thus  far  with  his 
story,  he  stopped  and  lay  quite  silent,  sip- 
ping a  little  wine  with  a  dull  expression. 
The  others  waited  a  while,  thinking  he 
would  go  on,  but  Cymon  grew  impatient. 

"Well,"  said  he,  "and  what  of  the 
dog?" 

"  This  dog,"  said  the  jester,  "  had  a  fa- 
miliar demon,  who  befriended  the  old  wo- 


man. 
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But  is  it  true  ?"  said  the  young  man. 
As  true,"  answered  tha  other, "  as  the 
calendar." 

"  Pray  go  on,"  said  Cymon,  seeing  that 
the  jester  did  not  proceed. 

When  Meton  heard  this  request,  he 
squeezed  up  the  comers  of  his  eyes  with  a 
grin,  and  proceeded : 

"  You  must  know,  my  young  friend, 
that  there  dre  two  kinds  of  demons,  the 
good  and  the  bad ;  and  that  every  man 
has  one  of  each  appointed  him  at  buth." 

"  I  know  it,"  said  the  other ;  "  but  how 
for  the  women  ?     Have  they  a  demon  ?" 

"  0  yes,  several,"  replied  the  jester, 
"  but  with  this  difference — ^that  *the  wo- 
man's demon,  be  it  good  or  evil,  is  not  al- 
lowed to  manifest  itself  to  her  directly, 
but  must  appear  in  some  other  shape ; 
whereas  the  man's  demon  may  enter  into 
him  directly,  and  become  spiritually  visi- 
ble to  himself,  without  external  appear- 
ance." 

"  I  never  heard  that  before,"  said  Cy- 
mon, with  a  look  of  surprise. 

"  Your  not  having  heard  it  makes  noth- 
ing against  it,"  said  the  jester;  "but  it 
is  certain  that  this  dog  had  a  demon 
who  was  a  friendly  genius  to  his  mis- 
tress." 

"  Was  the  dog  a  female  ?"  said  ihe 
young  man,  musm?ly. 

Thereupon  Lysis  and  the  jester  burst 
into  a  laugh,  but  the  prophetess  discov- 
ered no  emotion  of  any  kind. 

"  I  wished  to  know/'  said  the  young 
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man,  "  whether  the  demons  of  males  might 
inhabit  female  animals." 

"Pray  what  conjurations  have  yon  in 
hand  ?"  said  Lysis,  continuing  to  laugh. 
But  seeing  Diotima  look  offended,  he  mo- 
tioned the  jester  to  continue  his  story ;  but 
Cymon  would  not  be  put  off,  and  ap- 
pealed with  his  question  to  the  prophetess. 
She  assured  him  mildly, 

"Those  who  profess  to  know  the  na- 
ture of  the  good  and  evil  demons,  declare 
they  are  of  no  sex,  and  can  inhabit  a 
male  or  a  female  body  at  pleasure." 

Meton  objected. 

**  I  feel  certain  to  have  seen  women," 
8ud  he,  "  possessed  by  the  male  demons, 
some  good  and  some  eviL" 

But  Diotima  would  not  suffer  him  to 
proceed. 

"  I  restrict  you,"  said  she,  "  to  the  fin- 
ishing of  this  story,  for  it  is  broad  morning, 
and  1  hear  banqueters  going  home  from 
the  ward  feast." 

Just  at  this  moment  there  was  a  noise 
of  voices  in  the  street,  some  singing,  oth- 


ers shouting,  as  if  intoxicated  ;  and  while 
we  listened,  some  began  to  beat  at  the  gate ; 
and  presently  it  was  opened  and  a  number 

,  of  young  men  with  garlands  on  their 
heads,  came  into  the  court  calling  ifor  Dio- 
tima. She  immediately  rose,  and  going  to 
the  door,  they  saluted  her  and  threw  uieir 
garlands  at  her  feet,  and  presented  gifts  of 
wine  and  other  delicacies ;  and  one  threw 
a  rich  robe  over  her  shoulders,  and  kneel- 
ing down  kissed  her  hand  as  if  she  had 
been  a  princess.  She  received  their  gifts, 
and  having  dismissed  them  courteously, 
returned  to  the  banquet  room,  where  her 
guests  were  waiting  in  some  wonder  as  to 
the  result.  When  they  saw  her  returning 
with  the  purple  robe  upon  her  shoulders, 
having  the  air  of  a  princess,  they  were 
struck  with*  astonishnient.  But  she  only 
dismissed  them,  after  appointing  another 
day  to  finish  her  story,  and  bidding  Cy- 
mon attend   her  in  another  apartment* 

.Then  having  saluted  her,  they  left  the 
house. 


THE   NEW  MACHIAVEL. 


The  establishment  of  a  people  in  the 
enjoyment  of  liberty  and  competency  is 
allowed  by  all  writers  to  be  the  noblest 
work  in  which  a  man  of  great  spirit  can 
be  engaged ;  but  as  the  opportunity  of 
composing  constitutions  and  building  up 
institutions  of  freedom  is  rare,  and  happens 
only  once  in  a  century  or  more,  it  well 
becomes  the  ambitious  s{»rits  of  those  ages 
which  offer  none  of  these  fortunate  occa- 
fiions  to  look  about  them,  lest,  for  mere 
want  of  occupation,  they  fall  into  contempt, 
and  play  the  miserable  part  of  eulogists, 
and  defenders  of  antiquated  systems.  Their 
only  chance  for  distinction  lies  in  being 
the  first  to  pull  down  what  their  fathers 
established.  Military  conquerors  of  the 
despotic  order  have  rare  opportunities  of 
tmmortalizmg  themselves  in  this  fashion. 


The  arts  which  they  pursue  are  well 
known,  and  have  not  yet  gone  out  of  use. 
But  of  that  order  of  conquerors  who  busy 
themselves  chiefly  about  the  foundations 
of  their  own  States,  the  world  is  not  half 
so  well  informed ;  not  because  their  work 
is  any  less  difficult  and  praiseworthy  than 
that  of  the  warlike  order,  but  that  it  re- 
quires a  subtlety  and  refinement  of  genius 
which  historians  either  do  not  always  ap- 
preciate, or  will  not  be  at  the  pains  to  set 
before  the  world  in  a  proper  light. 

A  great  politician,  lately  retired  from 
office,  and  who  employs  the  leisure  of  his 
old  age  in  reading,  and  meditation  upon 
his  own  experience,  proposes  to  write  a 
volume  for  the  use  of  statesmen,  and  for 
politicians,  by  which  be  shall  guide  them 
to  a  more  systematic  and  effectual  de- 
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stnictioii  of  their  ioBtitations,  than  they 
ever  could  accomplish  under  the  merely 
natural  impulse  of  ambition  and  the  love 
of  change. 

.  We  happen  to  be  very  intimate  with 
the  designer  of  this  treatise,  which  its  au- 
thor means  to  entitle  "  The  New  Machia- 
Tel ;  or  a  Treatise  on  tlie  Art  of  Destroying 
a  Nation  from  within."  The  first  part  wiU 
be  a  profound  essay  on  the  nature  and 
uses  of  Opinion,  and  of  the  various  arts  of 
creating  it.  Of  this  portion  a  friend  quite 
competent  to  the  task,  has  promised  us  a 
popular  review.  The  author  evidently 
regards  it  as  the  most  important  portion  of 
his  work,  for  at  the  very  page  we  find  this 
sentence,  "  The  Constitution  and  Laws  of 
a  people  rest  upon  three  columns  :  these 
are,  Prejudice,  Interest  and  Opinion."  It 
is  unnecessary  to  remind  the  reader  that 
whatever  rests  upon  three  legs,  if  one  be 
knocked  away,  will  fall  to  the  ground. 
Our  author  believes  that  the  Prejudices 
of  a  people,  which  are  quite  distinct  from 
their  speculative  Opinions,  are  a  main  sup- 
port of  their  government,  and  he  proposes 
to  devote  a  separate  treatise  to  the  art  of 
undermining  inherited  prejudices. 

The  third  part  is  of  the  Interests  of  a 
Nation — in  what  they  consist,  and  how  they 
are  most  judiciously  and  easily  brought  to 
the  ground.  As  the  practical  experience 
of  our  author  lies  chiefly  in  that  field,  he 
having  been  the  cause  of  undermining  and 
annihilating  larger  and  more  valuable  Inter- 
ests, than  have  ever  before  been  ruined  by 
any  private  adventurer,  without  detriment 
to  himself,  may  be  regarded  as  perfectly 
good  authority  upon  this  topic  at  least. 

One  principal  defect,  however,  has  been 
noticed  by  the  judicious  who  have  seen 
these  treatises,  and  that  is  that  the  vener- 
able writer,  while  he  tells  us  how  to  bring 
down  the  edifice  of  state  in  a  tasteful  and 
magnificent  style,  so  as  to  make  a  very 
fine  ruin  of  it,  neglects  to  show  us  how 
to  "  stand  from  under ;"  and  while  we  read 
"  of  trains  and  plots  and  machinations  dire»" 
our  enthusiasm  is  checked  by  the  reflection 
that  some  of  these  ^rand  engineers  might 
possibly  be  hoist  with  their  own  petards, 
or  buried  under  a  falling  column.  These, 
it  may  be,  are  but  the  reflections  of  ner- 
vous and  over-fearful  persons.  To  give  some 
faint  idea  of  the  work,  we  subjoin  -a  few 
extracts  from  the  plan. 


''  To  destroy  the  interests  of  a  nation  the 
most  effectual  methods  are  obviously  those 
which  will  sink  the  largest  amount  of 
labor  and  capital,  or  which  will  turn  the 
labor  and  capital  of  the  people  into  the  least 
productive  channels.  This  cannot  be  done 
immediately,  or  in  one  generation,  and  the 
most  that  we  of  this  time  can  do  is  to  he-. 
gin  the  work. 

''  Having  by  a  judicious  working  upon 
opinion,  induced  the  people  to  elect  an 
Executive  sufficiently  ignorant,  obstinate, 
and  ambitous,  you  have  then  to  provide  a 
suitable  cabinet  for  guidiag  and  instigating. 
You  are  to  keep  idl  real  information  out 
of  reach  and  hearing  of  your  Executive^ 
and  fill  his  ear  with  continual  flatteries^ 
so  that  his  opinion  of  his  own  judgment* 
where  it  is  necessary  that  he  have  any, 
be  swelled  to  the  largest.  He  wiU  then 
be  in  a  good  condition  to  use»  for  carrying 
out  your  grand  scheme.^  . 

"  Having  now  got  yoiu-  Executive  ready, 
and  in  good  order  for  the  work,  you 
must  begin  hy  setting  him  against  some- 
thing, with  which  he  shall  be  heartily 
angry.  Anger  and  pride  together,  will 
make  him  persevere.  This  may  be  either 
some  great  public  institudon,  as  a  legisla- 
tive body,  a  moneyed  corporation,  a  college^ 
a  church,  or  a  neighboring  State.  If  you 
can  engage  him  in  '  a  Uttle  war/  be  con- 
tent :  little  wars  always  continue  long,  and 
cost  more  in  the  end  than  great  wars, 
whi(^  agrees  with  your  main  design. 

**  It  may  be  shown  that  wars  of  conquest 
are  the  best  in  the  world  for  your  purposes  i 
for — 

"  1.  They  are  the  greatest  destroyers  of 
property,  by  sinking  productive  capital  in 
the  maint^iance  of  unproductive  bodies  of 
men,  armies,  navies,  omce-holders,  and  the 
vast  crowd  of  idlers  that  live  upon  their 
means  while  waiting  for  offices ;  which  b  a 
great  consideration. 

"  2.  By  a  national  debt,  increasing  the 
number  of  speculators,  stock-jobbers,  and 
the  like. 

"  3.  By  the  sudden  augmentation  of  the 
army  and  navy,  a  vast  number  of  laborers, 
mechanics,  dealers  and  contractors,  pre« 
viousiy  engaged  in  commercial  or  otheir 
economical  pursuits  for  the  increase  of 
national  wealth,  are  now  engaged  m  tl\e  pro* 
duction  of  a  surplus,  which  is  to  be  con* 
suzaed  without  render  or  profit  to  the  nation* 
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".The  surplus  capital  of  the  nation,  which 
would  otherwise  have  been  used  for 
the  cultivation  of  farms,  the  building  of 
cities,  the  establishment  of  manufactories, 
and  the  opening  of  new  channels  of  inter- 
nal and  external  commerce,  is  now  directed 
upon  the  production  of  clothes,  food, 
munitions  of  war,  forts,  navies,  (Sec,  which, 
instead  of  being  a  profitable  investment  for 
the  surplus  of  the  national  wealth,  are  in 
fact  a  perpetual  sink  and  drain,  swallowing 
up  in  taxes  for  their  after  maintenance 
and  support,  those  earnings  of  poor  men, 
which  would  otherwise  have  just  lifted 
them  a  little  above  poverty. 

**  This  last  effect  is  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance to  your  scheme.  We  know 
very  well,  and  you  must  not  fail  to  per- 
suade the  people,  that  a  war  stimulates 
the  industry  of  a  nation,  ^ves  employ- 
ment to  a  vast  number  of  persons,  and 
employs  a  great  amount  of  capital.  It  is- 
not  this  &rBt  efiect,  however,  but  the 
secondary  consequences  of  war,  which 
should  occupy  your  attention — ^namely, 
that  all  this  industry  and  wealth  b  em- 
ployed, so  to  speak,  in  digging  a  pit  to 
throw  in  the  people's  money. 

**  Having  got  your  war  well  agoing,  and 
the  public  debts  running  mountain  high, 
you  will  now  observe  a  three-fold  effect 
on  the  nation :  font,  a  general  stagflation 
of  business,  following  on  the  close  of  the 
war ;  secondly,  a  large  increase  of  crime 
and  poverty,  through  the  return  of  myri- 
ads of  adventurers ;  /cw/fy,  but  which  will 
appear  more  slowly,  the  enlai^ement  of 
the  class  of  paupers,  and  the  depression 


of  the  working  classes  generally,  through 
the  necessary  effects  of  taxation. 

''  If  the  nation  enjoyed  a  free  trade  be- 
fore the  war,  you  will  now  find  it  necessary 
to  raise  your  tariffs  as  hi^h  as  possible ;  an 
operation  which  will  injure  some  nations 
and  benefit  others ;  but  by  a  skillful  ad- 
justment of  duties  you  may  succeed  in 
killing  off   some  valuable  manufactures 
and  stimulatixig  others  that  will  be  of  little 
or  no  value.    Your  main  reliance,  however, 
will  be  on  taxation.     The  debt  having  been 
incurred,  it  must  be  paid;  but  you  will 
bend  all  your  efforts  toward  increasing  the 
number  of  the  poor,  who  are  always  your 
very  dear  frienas  ;  and  what  eood  man  is 
there  that  does  not  wish  to  mcrease  the 
number  of  his  friends  ?    To  this  end  you 
will  begin  by  taxing  the  necessaries  of  life, 
food,  fuel,  clothes,  <S^c.,  taking  care  to  per- 
suade the  people  that  the  loss  will  fall  upon 
the  traders  and  producers,  who  will  take 
good  care  on  their  part  to  sustain  little  or 
none  of  it.  The  man  who  saved  forty  dollars 
a  year  will  now  save  but  twenty,  and  he 
who  enjoyed  twenty  will  have  nothing  to 
spare ;  he  who  lived  decently  and  saved 
nothing  will  now  live  meanly  and  have 
nothing,  and  those  who  lived  meanly  and 
laid  up  no  earnings,  will  fall  into  poverty, 
debt  and  dependence.    Thus  by  your  vast 
army  and  navy  you  have  iiot  only  con- 
quered  the  enemy  and  earned  a  great 
name  for  yourself,  but  you  have  conquered 
and  subjected  a  vast  body  of  refractory 
citizens,  poor  people,  who  will  not  fail  to 
swell  the  ranks  of  the  Reform  party,  which 
is  always  yourM." 
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The  late  financial  crisis  has  been  the  sabject 
of  long  debate  in  the  British  Parliament.  The 
matter  was  brought  forwaid  by  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  on  the  30th  Nov.,  and  com- 
mittees of  investi^tion  have  been  appointed 
by  both  Houses.  From  the  debate  it  appears 
the  ministers  are  of  opinion  that,  althougn  the 
pressure  may  have  been  ultimately  aggravated 
oy  the  Currency  Act  of  1844,  yet  its  real  cause 
was  an  nnprecedented  drain  on  the  available 
capital  of  tne  country,  partly  for  the  purchase 
of  com  and  partly  for  permanent  investment  in 
railroads,  which  began  in  the  summer  of  1846, 
and  acting  on  an  unduly  extended  state  of  credit, 
brought  on  the  revulsion.  In  1837  there  was 
a  season  of  great  commercial  depression,  which 
destroyed  the  houses  whose  credit  was  too 
much  extended.  In  1839  occurred  a  severe 
drain  of  gold  for  purchases  of  com,  but  trade 
being  in  a  healthy  state  the  commerce  of  the 
country  was  not  very  materially  affected.  In 
Octobar,  1847,  the  circulation  in  the  hands  of 
the  public,  including  bank'  post  bills,  was 
£19,577,000,  being  £3,000,000  more  than  at 
the  same  period  in  1839 ;  and  the  private  secu- 
rities lodged  with  the  bank  were  £21,260,000, 
also  showing  an  increase  of  £8,000,000  above 
Oct.,  1839 ;  from  which  it  appears  that  the 
pressure  was  not  from  the  mere  want  of  notes 
or  bank  accommodation.  In  the  summer  of 
1846,  the  Bank  of  England  had  on  hand  a  very 
large  amount  of  bullion  and  a  large  reserved 
fond;  and  they,  in  consequence,  reduced  the 
rate  of  interest  to  three  per  cent.  There  was 
also  at  that  time  an  accumulation  of  deposits 
of  railroad  money  in  the  hands  of  the  London 
bankers,  which  enabled  them  to  afford  facilities 
to  commerce,  and  made  the  money  market  easy. 
At  that  time  there  existed  an  unlimited  expan- 
sion of  credit.  The  harvest  of  1846  failed  and 
the  potato  crop  also,  which  caused  a  OTeat 
drain  of  gold  from  the  country  for  the  purchase 
of  com;  and  in  this  period ^the  increased  de- 
mand of  capital  for  railroads  had  begun  to 
take  place ;  and  the  consu  caption  of  manufac- 
tured articles  diminished,  in  consequence  of 
the  high  price  of  food.  In  January  the  Bank 
raised  the  rate  of  interest,  first  to  3^,  and  after- 
wards to  4  per  cent  The  drain  of  capital  for 
railroads  and  food  increased  ;  and  the  rate  of 
interest  in  the  money  market  (not  at  the  Bank) 
became  higher.  One  of  the  most  important 
railroad  companies  announced  they  were  pre- 
pared to  pay  6  per  cent,  for  money  on  loan ; 
the  Bank  fixed  the  same  rate  of  discount,  and 


then  came  the  panic.  The  Bank  is  severely 
blamed  for  having  imprudently  parted  with 
their  gold,  and  havmg  afterwards  too  suddenly 
restricted  their  discounts,  by  which  latter  oper- 
ation a  great  state  of  alarm  was  created.  On 
the  30th  July  the  notes  in  circulation  amounted 
to  £18,892,000  ;  on  the  5th  August  the  Bank 
raised  the  rate  of  discount  to  5|  per  cent.,  and 
about  that  time  the  ffreat  commercial  failures 
began ;  but  these  failures,  with  few  exceptions, 
were  then  confined  to  bouses  in  the  com  trade. 
Between  May  and  September  the  pric«  of  com 
had  fallen  no  less  than  50  per  cent.;  the  aver- 
age price  in  May  being  102s.  per -quarter,  and 
in  September  about  48s.  The  cost  of  com 
imported,  from  June,  1846,  to  Jan.,  1847,  was 
£5,139,000  ;  from  January  to  July,  1847, 
£14,184,000;  and  the  amount  from  July  to 
October,  1847,  was  as  great  as  that  of  the  pie- 
ceding  six  m6nths,  viz.,  £l4,240,00d;  making 
altogether  an  aggregate  of  about  j£33,000,000. 
This  was  the  cost  of  imports  and  freight,  ex- 
clusive of  profits  made  in  Great  Britain.  The 
demand  of  capital  for  railways  increased  in  a 
like  manner.  The  jsimount  expended  on  rail- 
ways in  1841,  1842  and  1843,  was  about 
£4,500,000  per  annum.  In  1844  it  rose  to 
£6,000,000,  and  in  1845  to  £14,000,000;  in 
tlie  first  half  year  of  1846  to  £9,800,000,  and 
in  the  last  half  year  of  1846  to  £20,600,000  ; 
in  the  first  l^alf  year  of  1847  to  £26,756,000 ; 
and,  if  the  works  had  proceeded  at  the  same 
ratio,  they  would  have  required  in  the  last  half 
year  of  1847  no  less  than  £38,000,000.  I>e« 
ducting  from  this  about  5  per  cent.,  for  Par- 
liamentary expenses  and  land,  which  was  not 
a  sinking  capital,  the  sum  expended  on  rail- 
ways would  amount  altogether  to  between 
£80,000,000  and  £90,000,000.  The  large 
abstraction  thus  caused  from  the  ca/pUalfoTmerty 
at  the  disposal  of  ordiruiry  commercial  erUerprise^ 
and  the  amount  also  converted  irUo  fixed  capital^ 
ujere  the  leading  causes  of  the  pressure. 

Want  of  confidence  in  the  public  mind, 
also  caused  a  larse  hoarding  of  gold  and 
notes,  which  were  Uius  withdrawn  from  circu- 
lation.  Two  of  the  great  discount  houses  in 
London  stopped  payment,  the  others  feared  to 
act  in  such  a  state  of  afifairs;  stnd  thus  the 
discounting  business  of  the  country  was,  in  a 
ffreat  measure,  thrown  upon  the  Bank  of  £ng<- 
land.  "  At  this  time,"  (October,)  says  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  "  the  Government 
saw  parties  of  all  descriptions,  who  said  to  us, 
'  We  do  not  want  notes ;  we  only  want  you  to 
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give  128  confidence.'  We  asked,  *  What  will 
give  vou  confidence  ?*  They  replied,  '  If  we 
only  know  that  we  can  get  notes,  that  will  be 
enough.  We  do  not  want  the  notes.  You 
can  charge  any  rate  of  interest  yoa  please. 
Charge  10  or  12  per  cent. ;  we  do  not  mean  to 
take  die  notes,  we  only  want  to  know  that  we 
can  have  them.' "  Under  these  circumstances 
the  Government,  on  the  26th  October,  cave  the 
recommendation  to  the  Bank  of  England  re- 
ferred to  in  onr  number  of  December  last,  when 
large  amounts  which  had  been  kept  in  the 
hands  of  capitalists  were  again  deposited  with 
the  London  bankers,  the  amounts  drawn  from 
the  Bank  of  England  were  very  materially  less- 
ened, and  public  confidence  restored. 

On  the  29th  November,  a  bill  for  the  sup- 
pression of  crime  in  Ireland  was  introduced 
into  the  House  of  Commons  by  Sir  George 
Grey,  who  stated  that«  so  far  from  the  disturb- 
ances being  general  throughout  Ireland,  in  the 
^[reater  part  of  that  country  crime  has  dimin- 
ished, and  life  and  property  are  as  safe  as  in 
anj  other  portion  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  that  the 
crimes  against  which  the  bill  is  directed  are 
held  in  ^testation  and  abhorrence  by  far  the 
greater  portion  of  that  country.  The  bill  is  of 
a  mfld  cnaraeter,  and  had  the  support  of  a  great 
portion  of  the  Irish  members ;  it  passed  a  first 
reading  with  a  majority  of  206,  only  18  votes 
^log  given  against  it,  and  on  the  13th  of  De- 
cember it  finally  passed  the  House  of  Commons 
by  a  vote  of  173  to  14.  A  motion  for  repeal 
of  the  union  was  brought  forward  by  Mr'. 
Feargus  O'Connor,  on  the  7th  December,  which 
was  negatived  by  a  vote  of  266  to  23.  Bills 
have  also  been  introduced  for  removal  of  all 
Roaian  Catholic  and  Jewish  disabilities,  which 
are  expected  to  pass  the  Commons ;  but  the 
passage  of  the  latter  through  the  House  of 
Loixls  is  doubtful.  About  the  6th  of  December 
the  coast  of  Great  Britain  was  visited  with  ter- 
rific gales,  and  the  destruction  of  shipping  and 
boats  has  been  most  extensive.  An  American 
eliip,  the  "  Robert  G.  Shaw,"  was  burned  to  the 
water's  edge,  off  Weymouth,  havingbeen  struck 
by  lightning,  December  6th.  The  present 
suspension  of  Sir  Rbbert  Peel's  act  for  the 
amendment  of  the  Com  Laws  expire^  on  the 
Ist  Match  next.  The  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  in  reply  to  an  inquiry  on  the  subject, 
stated  that  it  was  not  the  intention  of  the 
Government  to  propose  a  further  suspension ; 
in  which  case  the  import  duties  on  wneat  will 
be  regulated  by  the  following  scale : — When 
the  average  price  for  six  successive  weeks  is 
nnder  488.  per  quarter,  the  duty  will  be  10s. 
per  quarter.  At  every  advance  of  Is.  per  qr. 
mj  price  the  duty  will  fall  Is.,  until  the  price 
reaches  538.,  at  which  price,  and  upwards,  the 
duty  will  be  4s.  per  quarter.  Tne  average 
price  for  the  six  weeks  ending  11th  December 
was  528.  per  quarter,  at  which  rate  the  duty 
would  be  58.     Accounts  to  the  Ist  January, 


state  that  commercial  afiairs  have  not  improved 
to  the  extent  which  the  increased  facilities  for 
discount  might  have  been  supposed  to  warrant. 
In  the  manufacturing  districts  there  is  more  em- 
ployment, more  hands  are  employed,  and  the 
short  time  system  is  being  curtailed ;  but  the 
produce  markets  continue  depressed.  In  sugar 
and  cotton  there  is  a  decline,  and  the  general 
consumption  is  much  affected  by  the  state  of 
the  public  health.  The  fluctuations  in  the 
funds  have  been  less  considerable  than  for  a 
long  time  previously.  On  the  1st  January 
consols  for  the  account  were  86J.  The 
Bank  of  England  has  replenished  its  coffers  to 
the  extent  of  jEl  1 ,991,376,  in  both  departments, 
and  the  position  of  that  esUblishment  is  coa- 
sidered  safe  and  satisfactory.  The  Bank  rate 
of  discount  was  6  per  cent,  on  the  18th  DeCt 
and  was  reduced  on  the  23d  to  6  per  cent. 

The  infiuenza  prevails  very  generally  through- 
out Great  Britain.  The  number  of  deaths  has 
consequently  increased  to  an  immense  extent. 
In  the  week  ending  November  20th  the  number 
in  lx>ndon  was  1086;  and  in  the  three  follow- 
ing weeks,  1677,  2454  and  2416  :  the  latter 
showing  an  increase  over  the  average  of  the 
same  season  in  other  years  of  1370,  or  130  per 
cent.  Mr.  Robert  Listen,  the  celebrated  sur- 
geon, died  at  London,  on  the  7th  December, 
from  a  disease  of  the  throat  An  account  for 
the  year  ending  10th  October  last  shows  the 
income  of  the  (Hiited  Kingdom  from  taxes,  &c., 
to  be  £52,579,501,  2s.  Id.,  and  the  expenditure 
to  exceed  that  sum  by  £327,608,  8s. 

The  governments  of  France  and  England 
have  been  in  communication,  relative  to  the 
blockade,  by  the  former,  of  the  river  Plata ;  and 
on  the  13th  of  November  it  was  stated  by  Lord 
Palmerston  that  he  bad  no  doubt,  on  the  arri- 
val of  instructions  there,  a  speedy  cessation  of 
hostilities  would  take  place.  The  grippe  (in- 
fluenza) is  extremely  prevalent  in  many  parts 
of  France  :  10,000  persons  are  said  to  be  laid 
up  with  it  at  Lille;  at  Toulouse,  16,000  out  of 
55,000  are  suffering  from  that  malady ;  and  at 
Marseilles  half  the  population  (of  160,000 
souls,)  are  said  to  be  confined  to  bed  from  the 
same  cause.  Precautions  are  being  taken  in 
France  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  the  chol- 
era. The  reform  banquets  still  continue,  and 
are  frequented  by  persons  of  distinguished 
character  and  station.  Arrangements  have 
been  made  by  which,  after  the  1st  of  January, 
two  mails  will  be  daily  dispatched  between 
London  and  Paris — a  day  mail  and  a  night 
mail  from  each  capital.  Specimens  of  cotton 
grown  in  Algeria  have  been  sent  by  the  Minis- 
ter of  Commerce  to  the  principal  manufactur- 
ing towns,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  its  quality. 
The  reports  have  been  so  favorable  that  the 
French  government  is  likely  to  adopt  measures 
to  promote  the  growth  of  cotton  in  Aleeria  upon 
an  extensive  i^ale.  Since  1830,  Algeria  has 
cost  France  half  a  milUon  of  solders. 
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The  civil  war  in  Switzeriand  is  termiiiated 
by  the  complete  overthrow  of  the  Sondei^uruL 
After  the  capture  of  Fribourg,  the  Federal  army 
advanced  against  Lucerne,  and  after  some 
sharp  fi^htin^  on  the  2ad  and  23d  of  November, 
in  which  their  superiority  in  artillery  gave  them 
sreat  advantage,  this  stronghold  of  the  Son- 
derbund  was  reduced,  and  the  war  virtually 
concluded.  The  number  of  the  Federal  troops 
engaged  in  the  war  was  about  94,000,  while 
their  opponents  did  not  muster  above  one  third 
of  that  number.  The  Jesuits  are  entirely  ex- 
pelled from  Switzerland,  and  their  establish- 
ments and  property  forfeited.  The  cantons  of 
the  Sonderbund  are  to  pay  collectively  and  sep- 
arately all  the  expenses  of  the  war,  to  mike 
good  all  damages  done  by  their  troops,  and  to 
pay  the  expenses  of  the  occupation  of  the  Fed- 
eral forces.  The  total  cost  of  the  war  on  the 
side  of  the  Federal  government  is  estimated  at 
3,163,000/*.  and  it  is  supposed  the  cost  of  oc- 
cupation will  be  nearly  two  millions  more. 
The  result  has  created  a  great  sensation  in 
Austria,  to  which  kingdom  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  Jesuits  have  retired.  The  proposed 
intervention  of  the  great  European  powers  was 
rendered  abortive  by  the  termination  of  hostili- 
ties. The  canton  of  Ncufchatel  is  in  rather 
an  anomalous  position.  From  1707  to  1806,  it 
was  a  principality  of  the  crown  of  Prussia. 
In  the  latter  vear  it  was  ceded  to  France  and 
granted  by  Napoleon  to  Berthier,  as  a  fief  of 
the  French  empire.  In  1814  the  kine  of 
Prussia  resumed  possession,  and  gave  to  Neuf- 
chatel  a  constitution,  and  it  was,  with  his  maj- 
esty's consent,  admitted  into  the  Helvetic  con- 
federation ;  without,  however,  any  ^cession  of 
the  rights  of  the  king  of  Prussia.  In  the  late 
civil  war,  that  canton,  with  the  approbation  of 
the  king,  decided  on  a  strict  neutrality,  and  his 
majesty  declared,  in  precise  terms,  to  the  Diet 
that  everv  violation  of  this  neutrality  by  the 
Diet  would  be  regarded  as  a  breach  of  the 
neace  against  himself.  The  Diet  insisted  that 
Neufchatet,  as  a  member  of  the  confederacy, 
was  bound  to  furnish  its  contingent  for  the  war, 
and  has  declared  that  it  reserves  to  itself  full 
liberty  of  action  against  the  defaulting  state. 
Thus  between  its  loyal  and  conservative  predi- 
lections, and  its  Federal  relations,  Ncufchatel 
is  in  a  most  awkward  dilemma. 

On  the  15th  of  November  the  Pope  on  the 
throne,  at  the  Quirinal,  received  the  members 
of  the  consulta,  and,  to  an  address  from  their 
President,  replied  in  the  following  terms : 

"  I  thank  you  for  your  good  intentioof ,  and  as 
regards  the  public  welfare,  I  esteem  them  of  val- 
ue. It  was  for  the  public  good  that  since  my  el- 
evation to  the  Pontincal  throne  I  have,  in  accord • 
ance  with  the  councils  inspired  by  God,  accom- 
plished all  that  I  could  ;  and  am  still  ready,  with 
the  assistance  of  God,  to  do  all  for  the  future, 
without,  however,  retrenching  in  an^  degree  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Pontificate;  and,  masmoch  as 


I  received  it  full  and  entire  from  my  predeces- 
sors, so  shall  I  transmit  this  sacred  deposit  to  my 
successors.  1  havu  three  millions  of  subjects  as 
witnesses,  and  I  have  hitherto  accomplished 
much  to  unite  my  subjects  with  me,  and  to  as- 
certain and  provide  for  their  necessities.  It  was 
particularly  to  ascertain  those  wants  and  to  pro- 
vide better  for  the  exigencies  of  the  public  ser- 
vice, that  rhave  assembled  a  permanent  coun- 
cil. It  was  to  hear  your  opinions,  when  neces- 
sary, and  to  aid  me  in  my  sovereign  resolutions, 
in  which  I  shall  consult  my  conscience,  and  con- 
fer on  them  with  the  ministers  and  the  Sacred 
College.  Anybody  who  would  take  any  other 
view  of  the  functions  you  are  called  to  fulfil, 
would  materially  err,  as  well  as  they  that  would 
see,  in  the  Council  of  State  I  have  created,  the 
realization  of  their  own  Utopias,  and  the  germ  of 
an  institution  incompatible  with  the  Pontifical 
sovereignty." 

His  holiness  having  pronounced  these  last 
words  with  some  vivacity  and  some  heat,  stop- 
ped a  moment,  and  then  resuming  in  his  usnal 
mild  manner,  continued  in  the  following  terms : 

'*  This  warmth,  atfd  these  words  are  not  ad- 
dressed to  any  of  you  whose  social  education. 
Christian  and  civil  probity,  as  well  as  the  loy- 
alty of  your  sentiments  and  the  rectitude  of 
your  intentions,  have  been  known  to  me  since 
the  moment  I  proceeded  to  your  election.  Nei- 
ther do  those  words  apply  to  the  majority  of  my 
subjects,  for  I  am  sure  of  their  fidelity  and  their 
obedience.  I  know  that  the  hearts  of  my  sub- 
jects unite  with  mine  in  the  love  of  order  and  of 
concord.  But  there  exist,  unfortunately,  some 
persons  (and  though  few,  they  still  exist)  who, 
having  nothing  to  lose,  love  disturbance  and  re- 
volt, and  even  abuse  the  concessions  made  to 
them.  It  is  to  those  that  my  words  are  ad- 
dressed, and  let  them  well  understand  their  sig- 
nification. In  the  co-operation  of  the  Deputies 
I  see  only  the  firm  support  of  persons  who,  de- 
void of  every  personal  interest,  will  labor  with 
me,  by  their  aavice,  for  the  public  good, and  who 
will  not  be  arrested  by  the  vain  language  of  rest- 
less men  devoid  of  judgment.  You  will  aid  me 
with  your  wisdom  to  discover  that  which  is  most 
Uiiefnl  for  the  security  of  the  throne  and  the  real 
happiness  of  my  subjects.** 

The  deputies  were  afterwards  admitted  to 
pa^  their  homage  to  the  Pope,  and,  having  re- 
ceived his  ben^lictiou,  withdrew.  They  nave 
expressed  their  intention  of  inquiring,  among 
others,  into  the  following  subjects : 

*<  As  to  an  equal  division  of  taxes ;  the  dimi- 
nution or  suppression  of  all  charges  which  fall 
on  the  poor  classes,  or  which  impede  the  devel- 
opment of  national  prosperity ;  the  re- establish- 
ment of  public  creait ;  the  destruction  of  mo- 
nopoly, and  the  extension  of  commercial  liberty ; 
the  introduction  in  the  prisons  of  a  regimen 
which  may  render  the  penalty  not  a  punishment 
which  degrades,  but  a  measure  which  may  pro- 
mote the  regeneration  of  the  culprit ;  the  ex- 
tension throQgbout  the  provinces  of  the  mnnici* 
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pat  syttein,  such  as  it  is  at  Rome  ;  and  lastly,  the 
adoption  of  a  system  of  education  and  public  in- 
struction, and  of  a  just  and  moral  policy." 

There  is  no  news  of  importance  from  Spain 
or  Portugal,  except  that  in  the  former  the  in- 
surgents appear  to  have  been  almost  entirely 
pnt  down ;  and,  in  the  latter,  the  elections  have 
greatly  preponderated  in  favor  of  the  Cabral 
party ;  the  ministerial  candidates  at  Lisbon  hav* 
ing  all  been  withdrawn,  and  those  at  Oporto  de- 
feated. 

The  cholera  has  almost  disappeared  from 
Constantinople,  and  is  now  .so  slight  there  as 
to  be  little  regarded.  It  still  continues  to 
spread  in  Russia,  but  has  lost  its  force  in  Mos- 
cow. From  the  appearance  of  the  disease  up 
to  the  22d  of  November,  the  number  of  persons 
attacked  at  the  latter  place  was  2360,  oi  whom 
1097  died.  It  has  made  its  appearance,  but  in 
a  milder  form,  at  Dnnabnrg,  within  forty  miles 
of  the  Prussian  frontier.  The  St.  Petersburg 
Journal  of  the  18th  of  November,  publishes  an 
imperial  nkase  for  contracting  a  loan  of 
1 4,600,000  silver  roubles,  for  the  works  of  tlie 
St  Petersburg  and  Moscow  railroad.  The 
Emperor   of  Russia  has  lately  published    a 


ukase  which  involves  a  great  question  of  in- 
ternational law,  having  for  its  object  to  sus- 
pend the  exercise  of  the  right  of  fishing  along 
the  coast  of  the  Blapk  Sea,  from  Anapa  as  far* 
as  Batoumi,  in  order  to  prevent  assistance  to 
the  Caucasus.  By  this  measure  the  Emperor 
appears  to  arrogate  to  himself  an  exclusive 
property  in  the  Slack  Sea. 

Appalling  accounts  of  famine  have  been 
received  from  the  Polish  provinces  of  Austria. 
Out  of  328,641  inhabitants  no  less  than  60,820 
have  died. 

Accounts  from  the  East  Indies  show  a  state 
of  unusual  tranquillity,  and  in  Bofnbay  the 
greatest  commercial  confidence  prevails.  It  is 
said  that  not  a  single  house  there  has  suspended 
payment. 

In  a  council  of  state  of  the  united  kingdoms 
of  Sweden  and  Norway,  held  on  the  28m  ult., 
the  King  ratified  the  treaty  of  commerce  and 
navigation  between  China  and  those  two  king- 
doms. The  treaty  was  signed  at  Canton,  the 
20th  of  March  last,  by  M.  Lillienvalch,  coun- 
sellor of  commerce,  on  behalf  of  Sweden  and 
Norway,  and  by  the  Imperial  Commissioner  Ki- 
Yng,  on  the  part  of  China. 
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Dun  Quixote  de  la  Mancha,  Translated  from 
tlie  Spanish  of  Miguel  de  Cervantes  Saavedra, 
by  Charles  Jabvis,  Esq.  Carefully  revised 
and  eorrectedj  toith  Illustrations^  hi  Tony 
Johannot,  In  two  volumes.  Philadelphia: 
I^ea  and  Blanchard.    1847. 

This  is  a  very  respectable  new  edition  of  a 
book  that  can  never  grow  old.  The  illustra- 
tioos,  however,  which  are  either  the  copies  or 
the  worn-out  originals  of  those  given  in  a  Paris 
edition  some  years  since,  are  not  much  to  our 
taste.  Tony  Johannot,  the  Leach  of  the  French 
illustrators,  is  hardly  equal  to  the  task  of  pro- 
Tiding  scenery  for  Cervantes;  and  to  those 
who  liave  seen  the  elegant  engravings  o^ 
Smirke,  these  sketchy  w«xl-cnts  will  possess 
Uttie  attraction. 

The  translation  is  by  Jarvis,  and  it  appears, 
and  probably  is,  more  exact  than  that  of  Smol- 
let,  though  to  those  who  were  early  accustomed 
to  that  version  it  cannot  but  seem  less  spirited 
and  more  artificial. 

Of  all  the  books  in  the  world  there  is  none 
except  Shakspeare's  plays  so  full  of  the  vigor 
of  youth  as  Don  Quixote.    De  Foe  bad  the 


same  minute  observation  and  much  of  the  same 
vigor,  but  in  comparison  with  Cervantes  he 
writes  like  an  old  battered  voyager.  In  Don 
Quixote  we  find  all  that  cool  self-possession 
and  confident  reliance  on  the  reader's  credu- 
lity that  appears  in  Mrs.  Veal's  Ghost  and  the 
History  ot  the  Plague,  joined  to  the  most 
hearty  humor,  the  most  unfailing  vivacity,  and 
indeed,  all  qualities  that  make  an  overflowing 
bodily  and  mental  health.  In  respect  of  the 
bodily  part,  out  of  Cervantes,  Shakspeare,  John 
Bunyan,  De  Foe  and  Sir  Walter  Scott,  all  good 
stomachic  writers,  any  reader  of  delicate  per- 
ception would  surely  choose  the  former ;  Shak- 
speare's  digestion  was  so  good  that  he  appears 
never  to  think  of  dining ;  Bunyan  must  have 
had  a  powerful  organ  for  solid  viands ;  De  Foe 
could  relish  the  same  dinners  all  the  year 
round,  with  a  few  grapes  of  his  own  rearing ; 
Scott  would  have  l^en  tremendous  at  a  venison 
pasty  after  a  long  ride ;  but  to  read  Cervantes 
IS  of  itself  a  cure  for  dyspepsia.  The  bodUy 
vigor  is  so  apparent  throughout  his  pases  that 
it  is  impossible  to  read  without  insensibly  get* 
tin^  an  appetite. 
But  the  mental  vigor,  the  liveliness  of  fancy, 
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the  air  of  mirtli  that  pervades  the  whole,  the 
range  of  observation,  a  dozen  lives  all  over 
Spain  crowded  into  one,  and  so  alive  that  it 
appears  the  writer  has  much  ado  to  keep  him- 
self within  proper  bounds — ^these  are  qualities 
in  which  he  must  rank  far  below  Shakspeare, 
yet  still  at  the  head  of  all  other  prose  writers. 
No  one  has  manifested  himself  to  the  world 
with  more  of  the  spirit  of  youth  anJ  apparent 
ignorance  of  care  and  sorrow. 

Yet  Cervantes  coald  not  have  been  a  heartless 
gSLy  man  of  mere  animal  life.    The  preface  to 
his  first  volume  and  the  piologue  to  the  second 
bear  the  tone  of  reflection.     Indeed,  some  of 
his  episodes  show  t^at  he  had  as  keen  a  per- 
ception of  the  pathetic  as  of  the  comic,  and 
could  have  written  a  serious  novel  had  he 
chosen  to  do  so.    Charles  Lamb  calls  him 
"  the  most  consummate  artist  in  the  book  way 
the  world  has  ever  produced."    This  was  the 
secret  of  his  success ;  he  bad  infinite  nerve ; 
his  hand  was  so  steady  nothing  could  shake  it. 
When  he  had  conceived  what,  if  it  were  not 
now  an  old  story,  we  should  all  consider  the 
most  whimsical  fiction  that  ever  was  thought 
of,  and  requiring  the.  most  delicate  touches,  he 
set  himself  to  work  it  out  with  such  marvellous 
ease,  such  glorious  cool  strength,  as  amount 
almost  to  the  power  of  a  great  epic  poet.    He 
himself  always  maintains  the  most  dignified 
gravity ;  only  by  an  occasional  twinkle  of  the 
eye  does  the  reader  see  that  his  author,  like 
an  old  story-teller,  is  enjoying  the  fun  inter- 
nally as  much  as  he. 

And  all  this  was  done  by  him  in  advancing 
age,  after  a  life  of  adventures  and  misadven- 
tures enough  to  have  bowed  any  less  resolute 
spirit,  and  in  humble  circumstances.  How 
like  a  true  gentleman  does  he  put  down  the 
man  who  had  not  only  anticipated  him  by 
writing  a  second  part  to  Don  Quixote,  but  had 
gone  out  of  his  way  to  revile  him.  "  What  I 
cannot  forbear  resenting  is,  that  he  upbraids 
me  with  my  age,  and  with  having  lost  my 
hand,  as  if  it  were  in  my  power  to  have  hin- 
dered time  from  passing  over  my  head,  or  as  if 
my'  injury  had  been  got  in  some  drunken  quar- 
rel at  a  tavern,  and  not  on  the  noblest  occasion 
that  past  or  present  aces  have  seen,  or  future 
can  ever  hope  to  see. 

The  introduction  to  this  edition  contains  a 
memoir  of  Qervaates,  from  which  the  following 
summary  is  worth  extracting  :— 

**  Born  of  a  family,  honorable  but  poor ;  re- 
ceiving in  the  first  instance  a  liberal  education, 
but  thrown  into  domestic  servitude  by  calamity ; 
page,  valet  de  chambre,  and  afterwards  soldier; 
crippled  at  the  battle  of  Lepanto ;  distinguished 
at  the  capture  of  Tunis;  taken  by  a  Barbary 
oorsair  ;  captive  for  five  years  in  the  slave-depots 
of  Algiers;  ransomed  by  public  charity,  after 
every  efibrt  to  effect  his  liberation  by  industry 
and  courage  had  been  made  in  vain ;  again  a  ^ 
soldier  in  Portugal  and  the  Azores ;  struck  with 


a  woman  noble  and  poor,  like  himself;  recalled 
one  moment  to  letters  by  love,  and  exiled  from 
them  the  next  by  distress ;  recompensed  for  his 
services  and  talents  by  the  magnificent  appoint- 
ment of  clerk  to  a  victualling  board  ;  accused  of 
malversation  with  regard  to  the  public  money ; 
thrown  into  prison  by  the  king's  -ministers,  re- 
leased after  proving  bis  innocence  ;  subsequently 
again  imprisoned  by  mutinous  peasants;  become 
a  poet  by  profession,  and  a  general  a^ent ;  trans- 
acting, to  gain  a  livelihood,  negotiations l>y  com- 
mission, and  writing. dramas  for  the  theatre; 
discovering,  when  more  than  fifty  years  of  age, 
the  true  bent  of  his  genius ;  ignorant  what  patron 
he  could  induce  to  accept  of  the  dedication  of 
his  work ;  finding  the  public  indifiei^nt  to  a 
book  at  which  they  condescended  to  laugh,  but 
did  not  appreciate,  and  could  not  comprehend ; 
finding  also  jealous  rivals,  by  whom  he  was  ridi- 
culed and  defamed ;  pursued  by  want  even  to 
old  age  ;  forgotten  by  the  many,  unknown  to  all, 
and  dyin^  at  last  in  solitude  and  poverty  ;  such, 
during  his  life  and  at  his  death,  was  Miguel  de 
Cervantes  Sasvedra.    It  was  not  till  after  the 
lapse  of  two  centuries  that  his  admirers  thought 
of  seeking  for  his  cradle  and  his  tomb ;  that  they 
adorned  with  a  medallion  in  marble,  the  last 
house  in  which  he  lived ;  that  they  raised  a 
statue  to  his  memory  in  the  public  square  ;  and 
that,  effacing  the  cognomen  of  some  obscure  but 
more  fortunate  individual, .  bis  countrymen  in- 
scribed at  the  corner  of  a  little  street  in  Madrid 
that  great  name,  the  celebrity  of  which  resounds 
through  the  civilized  world." 


The  Poetical  Wiyrk$  of  John  Miltm ;  with  a 
Memoir,  and  Critical  Remarks  on  his  Oenius 
and  Wriiinffs,  by  James  MoiTMroHERY; 
and  one  hun£-ed  and  twenty  Engravings  from 
Drawings  by  William  Harvey.  In  two 
volumes,    lurper  &  Brothers. 

With  the  exception  of  tJie  engravinga,  which 
are  common-place  in  design,  and  by  no  means 
delicately  executed,  this  is  one  of  the  moatde- 
gant  editions  of  Milton  ever  issued.  The  pa- 
per is  excellent,  and  the  type  so  beantifuUy  lair 
that  an  hour's  reading  seems  rather  to  refresh 
the  eyesight.  Bound  in  cloth,  and  with  gilt 
edges,  these  two  volumes  make  as  desiraUe  a 
gift  book  as  the  season  has  produced,  and  one 
which  ought  to  be  on  every  parlor  table  where 
there  is  not  a  Milton  already. 

We  cannot  have  the  fathers  of  our  literature 
and  poetry  too  much  with  us.  Though  the 
number  that  read  and  relish  Milton  be  few,  yet 
it  is  something  to  see  him  daily,  and  to  feel  the 
conservative  infldence  of  his  presence :  where 
he  is  there  will  continue. still  some  esteem  for 
learning,  some  reverence  for  sound  thinking, 
some  love  of  nobleness.  Even  where  the  on^ 
use  made  of  him  is  to  dust  him  every  rooming 
as  he  lies  in  gilt  edges,  with  such  companiona 
as  the  annuals  and  the  Book  of  Beauty,  the 
daily  sight  of  his  form  will  be  like  the  presence 
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of  a  strong  siding  champion,  so  that  Comns, ' 
who  is  the  father  of  much  of  the  light  reading 
of  the  hour,  and  his  rubble  of  monsters,  will 
not  dare  approach. 

Mr.  Montgomery's  preface,  though  not  very 
profound,  shows  a  true  love  of  the  poet,  and 
points  out  many  of  his  excellencies  very  clearly. 
We  are  glad  to  learn  that  in  his  opinion  the 
poem  of  Comns  ^*may  claim  the  eulogium 
which  a  critic  of  the  purest  taste,  the  late  Dr. 
Aiken,  has  passed  upon  it.  He  says :  *  The 
poem  possesses  great  beauty  of  versification, 
varying  from  the  gayest  Anacreontics  to  Ih^ 
most  majestic  and  sonorous  heroics.  On  the 
whole,  if  an  example  were  required  of  a  work 
made  up  of  the  very  essence  of  poetry,  per- 
haps none  of  equal  length  in  any  language 
could  be  produced,  answering  tliis  character  in 
so  high  a  degree  as  the  Masque  of  Comus.'  *' 
This  is  truly  admirable  and  satisfactory,  and 
completely  condenses  and  exhausts  the  whole 
aabject. 

There  is  an  equally  characteristic  passage  in 
Coleridge  respecting  Shakspeare  and  Milton, 
which,  for  the  instruction  of  youthful  admirers 
of  what  is  commonly  understood  by  genius,  can 
never  be  too  often  quoted : 

"  What  shall  we  say  ?  even  this ;  that  Shak- 
speare, no  mere  child  of  nature  ;  no  autmnatan 
of  genius;  no  passive  vehicle  of  inspiration 
possessed  by  the  spirit,  not  possessing  it ;  first 
studied  patiently,  meditated  deeply,  understood 
minutely,  till  knowledge, become  nabitual  and  in- 
tuitive, wedded  itself  to  his  habitual  feelings, 
and  at  length  eave  birth  to  that  stupendous  pow- 
er, by  which  ne  stands  alone,  with  no  equal  or 
second  in  his  own  class ;  to  that  power  which 
seated  him  on  one  of  the  two  glory-smitten  sum- 
mits of  the  poetic  mountains,  with  Milton  as 
his  compeer,  not  rival.  While  the  former  darts 
himself  forth,  and  passes  into  all  the  forms  of 
human  character  and  passion,  the  one  Proteus  of 
the  fire  and  the  flood ;  the  other  attracts  all 
forms  and  things  to  himself,  into  the  unity  of 
his  own  ideal.  All  things  and  modes  of  action 
shape  themselves  anew  in  the  being  of  Milton ; 
while  Shakspeare  becomes  all  things,  yet  for- 
ever remaining  himself.  0,  what  great  men  hast 
thoQ  not  produced,  England,  my  country  !  Truly 
indeed — 

"•  We  must  be  free  or  die,  who  speak  the  tongue 
Which  SHAJtspBA&K  spake :  the  fiith  and  morals 

hold,  * 
Which  Milton  held.    In  everythin/f  we  are  sprung 
Of  earth's  first  blood,  have  titles  manifold. 

Wordiwarth.**' 


7^  Haunted  Barque^  and  oilier  Poems.  By  E. 
CuBTiss  Hire.  Auburn  :  J.  C.  Derby  & 
Ga ;  New  York,  Mark  H.  Newman  6l  Co. 
184d. 

Many  of  the  pieces  in  this  very  neat  little 
▼olome  have  considerable  poetic  merit,  and  they 


are  all  marked  by  good  sense,  absence  of  Tenny- 
son ian  and  Transcendental  afifectation,  and  bv 
an  easy,  natural  and  generally  correct  versin- 
cation.  They  cannot  claim  a  high  place  for 
depth  of  thought,  power  of  passion,  or  strength 
of  imagination,  but  it  is  refreshing  to  meet 
with  a  new  bard,  so  unexceptionabte  in  tone 
and  sentiment,  and  with  so  loving  an  eye  for 
nature.  The  descriptive  parts  are  generally 
the  best.    The  rhyme, 

"Drink,  brothers!   drink,  brothers !  let  the  goblet 

so  round. 
Mankind  ye  nave  reddened  with  many  a  tocund  /'* 

is  not  good. 


A  Tour  to  the  River  Sagttenay,  in  Loirer  Can- 
ada, By  Chakles  Lanm^ak.  Philadelphia : 
Carey  &  Hart.    1848. 

It  ought  to  be  an  axiom  with  all  travellers, 
whether  SouthSea  voyagers  or  summer  tourists, 
that  the  first  business  of  a  describer  of  actual 
places  and  occurrences  should  be  to  give  his 
readers  perfect  confidence  in  his  accnracy  and 
veracity.  If  they  mix  up  fact  and  fiction,  their 
writings  can  have  neither  the  interest  of  tales, 
nor  of  true  narratives ;  the  acid  and  alkali  neu- 
tralize each  other,  and  the  result  passes  off  in 
a  sudden  gaseous  cflTervescence. 

This  little  book  is  a  very  pleasant  collection 
of  sketches,  and  will  while  away  thirty  or  forty 
minutes  of  time  for  one  who  is  easily  pleased 
verv  agreeably.  The  author  is  good-humored 
and  complacent.  But  why  did  he  think  it  ne- 
cessary to  catch  so  many  tro«t  7  Why  need 
he  have  killed  rattlesnakes  7  We  have  been 
in  the  hills  of  Catskill,  have  heard  all  Ethan 
Crawford's  bear  stories,  yea,  have  "camped 
out"  a  week  together,  and  put  ourselves  to  great 
bodily  inconvenience,  in  search  of  adventnres, 
but  with  snch  total  failure  of  success  that  we 
are  hardened  of  heart,  and  will  not  believe  that 
another  can  stumble  upon  them  so  readily.  No 
one  can  believe  what  contradicts  his  own  ez« 
perience. 

But  boys  are  a  perpetual  wonder  to  the  '<  old 
folks."  It  is  many  years  since  we  visited  many 
of  the  scenes  Mr.  LsQ^man  describes,  and  it 
may  be  that  trout,  rattlesnakes,  pike,  &c.,may 
be  more  plenty  now  than  they  used  to  be.  At 
all  events  we  ought  to  consider  cluuitably 
the  statements  of  a  writer  who  has  so  much 
good  feeling,  and  who,  while  he  studies  to 
amuse  the  public,  certainly  does  not,  like  some 
of  the  class,  deliberately  set  himself  to  make  it 
worse. 


Teaching,  a  Science :  the  Teacher  an  Artist.  By 
Rev.  Batnard  R.  Hall,  A.M.,  Prindfal  of 
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the  Clamed  and  Milhematiedl  Institute,  New- 
burgk,  and  Author  of"  Something  for  Every- 
body;'  ef-c.  New  York :  Baker  &  Scribncr. 
1848. 

We  have  not  bad  leisure  to  examine  this 
work  longer  than  is  necessary  to  discover  that 
it  is  written  with  force,  ability  and  good  sense 
—qualities  so  obvious  in  it  that  it  takes  but 
vejy  little  time  to  discover  them. 

The  observations  on  the  study  of  the  classics 
are  worthy  of  remark.  With  a  clear  appre- 
ciation of  the  adaptedness  of  the  old  mode  of 
studying  them  to  intellectual  discipline,  the  au- 
thor is  still  of  opinion  that  "  if  not  used  as  a 
discipline,  the  dead  languages  should  be  wholly 
abandoned  as  a  school  study,''  Perhaps,  as  a)i- 
plied  to  a  mode  of  running  over  them  m  private 
high  schools,  this  may  be  true ;  indeed,  if  they 
are  to  be  any  more  superficially  taught  than 
they  usually  are  in  our  colleges,  we  should  be 
disposed  to  assent  to  their  al»ndonment  as 
readily  as  he.  Still  any  graduate  who  has  been 
many  years  in  active  life,  knows  whether  he 
would  willingly  be  deprived  of  his  «  small  Latin 
and  less  Greek,"  and  whether  they  have  not 
contributed  more  largely  to  his  happiness  than 
he  was,  in  the  ignorance  of  his  boyhood,  ac- 
customed to  expect.  For  there  ia  a  certain  re- 
fined beauty  in  the  style  of  the  classic  authors 
that  is  necessary  to  temper  the  dry  Saxon 
strength ;  they  are  in  writing  what  their  co- 
temporaries  were  in  sculpture — our  best  mod- 
els— which  we  should  study,  not  to  imitate,  but 
to  enlarge  our  knowledge  and  educate  our  taste. 
This,  we  apprehend,  more  than  their  intellect- 
ual discipline,  is  a  reason  why  we  should  en- 
deavor to  know  All  we  can  of  them,  and  why, 
if  we  cannot  have  full  galleries,  we  should  en- 
deavor to  possess  such  as  we  can  obtaia  Our 
legislators,  we  fancy,  who  should  be  familiar 
with  Horace  and  Virgil,  would  be  less  liable  to 
resort  to  the  argumtnium  baeuUnum ;  they  could 
not,  with  the  love  of  grace  and  propriety  which  { 
such  reading  instils,  suffer  themselves  to  fall 
into  coarseness:  the  Augustan  pc^sh  would 
have  an  effect  upon  their  manners. 

On  this  account  and  many  olhera,  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  the  study  of  Ue  classics  is  more 
and  more  neglected  in  our  colleges,  and  that 
of  dry  physical  science  usurping  its  place. 

The  following  parafrai^  d^rves  qnoting 
for  its  fruggestivenesi : 


"  The  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  necessary 
brevity  arises,  in  part,  from  the  wish  to  make^a 
text-book  for  all  sorts  of  schools  at  once  If  pr*!- 
mary  schools,  academies  and  colleges  could  be, 
either  by  compact  or  law,  kept  distinct,  honest 
men  could  and  would  make  suitable  text-books. 
But  the  insane  spirit  of  an  uUra-democratical 
and  abolition  sentiment,  ia  at  war  with  distinc- 
tions. It  demands  inexorably  a  dead  level.  It 
would  have  lands,  bouses,  education,  religion, 
pleasure,  all  alike  for  the  mass ;  and  industry, 
skill,  and  perseverance,  that  would  naturally 
place  one  above  another,  must  be  decried  and 
insulted.  It  says  nothing  shall  be  special,  pri- 
vate  ;  everything  shall  Se  common,  public.  It 
allows  a  community  but  not  an  individual.  It  is 
as  tyrannical,  cruel  and  despotic  as  the  most  ab- 
solute and  barbarous  monarchy  ;  it  will  bend  the 
individual  man  to  its  will,  or  trample  on  all  his 
sacred  rights,  sport  with  his  teoderest  feelings, 
yea!  stamp  with  its  iron  heel  upon  a  nian*s 
very  heart !  *  The  people  !  the  people  !  liber- 
ty !  liberty  !'  is  its  watchword  and  cry ;  but  it  is 
the  people  as  a  mass, as  an  abstraction,  as  a  soul- 
less body  conventional,  and  liberty  to  live  and 
act  as  a  crowd  !  Individuals  and  individual  lib- 
erties it  abhors  and  destroys  !  % 


Tlie  Angler^s  Almanae  far  1848.     John  J. 
Brown  &  Co. :  New- York. 

This  is  a  ffood  idea,  and  has  been  very  well 
carried  out  by  the  proprietore  of  the  Angler's 
Depot  in  Fulton  street  The  f^mphlet  tefore 
us  contains  a  great  variety  of  interesting  and 
useful  information,  and  is  pleasingly  illustrated 
with  woodcuts  representing  the  angler/ in  tlie 
enjoyment  of  his  favorite  pastime.  The  work 
is  also  neatly  printed,  and  in  every  respect  re- 
flects great  credit  upon  the  publishers  as  well 
as  the  editor. 


fxilRATA. 

In  the  number  for  January,  page  10,  nineteenth 
line  from  bottom,  for  "such  exceptions"  read 
rule  and  exception  :  paee  21, 12th  line  from  top, 
first  paragraph,  for  •«  nrst"  read  last:  5th  from 
top  of  same,  for  "  them"  read  three :  JJ2d  page, 
2d  line  from  bottom,  for  "repetition"  read 
refutation. 
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EMFOWEREO  BY  ACT  OF  PARLIAMENT. 

CAPITAL    £500,000    OR    $2,500,000. 

wmuBiu  ▲  BxismTx  rum  (rapM  ■ukpx.vs  phkmivxss)  of  about  185,000  ooujimt, 

(Part  of  the  Capital  io  invested  in  the  United  Slatee.) 

LaiBB*MoauuT»  Ea^,  Geoi]ge  street,  Hanoyer*aqnare«  Cbaimao  of  tlie  Court  of 
Directors  in  London. 


UNITED  STATES  BOARD  OF  LOCAL  D»ECT0afl. 

CaivF  Opfick  for  Amkiuca,  74  WalL'^st.,  H.  Y, 

Jacob  Hanrej,  Esq.,  Chairman,  John  J.  Palmer,  Esq.,  Jonathan  Croodhne,  Esq.,  Jaa- 
Boorman,  Esq.,  Geo.  Barclay,  Esq.,  Samnel  S.  HowlancI,  Esq.,  Goiham  A.  Worth, Esq.* 
Samuel  M.  ¥oe,  Esq.,  Wm.  Van  Hook,  Esq.,  and  C.  Edward  Habicht,  Eaq. 

EDWARD  T.  EICHAJRDSON,  Eso.,  Gmkxslmj.  Accocntakt. 

Pamphlets,  Blank  Forms,  Tables  of  8ates«  Lists  of  Agents,  ftc,  &c.,  can  he  obtained 
at  the  Chief  Officii,  *4  Wall  Street,  or  from  either  of  the  Agents  throughout  the  United 
States,  and  ftntish  NorUi  American  Colonies. 

J.  LEANDER  STABR, 
General  Agent  for  the  United  States,  and  B.  N.  A.  Colonies. 


NAUTILUS  (MUTUAIi)  LIFE   INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Qfllce  No.  58  WaU  8tre«t. 

Tns  Company  recently  org^nixtd,  upon  the  imMOTed  and  deBerredlyjiop>iilar  princijiie  of  ifw- 
liM/aMiuaiioe,  will  4)oiimioit«bOBioefl8ezc]ttsiveV  to  Insurance  oa  Lives.  .  , 

It  commences  with  a  capital  of  1^,000,  which  will  be  continnally  augmenting  as  its  onsineBS 
increases.    The  rates  'Of  premium  correepond  with  those  of  other  Anencan  Gompaniea. 

One  of  the  peculiar  advantages  attending  insurance  with  this  company  is,  that  sU  the  assnied 
share  annually  in  itsnrctf  ts,  and  are  interested  in  its  soseess ;  for  its  charter  roovidcs  ^ihat  each 
and  every  member  shall  be  annually  credited  widi  hi^  proportional  share  of  the  amount  of  pre- 
miums earned,  after  dedudiag  losses  >and  expenses.  But  m  no  case  shall  his  share  «f  .loss  ex- 
ceed the  amount  of  such  jireaaium.*'  These  earned  nreminms  or  profits  will  be  safely  mvested 
by  the  company,  constituting  a  permanent  fund,  annually  augmenting  for  the  benefit  and  sflcunty 
or  all  parties  interested. 

7%e  Raie$  cfHtmnma  m  Om  BmdnilklBant  on  a  Simgfi  lAfB,for  Om  Year, 
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Pnsoas  may  effect  iaaarance  on  their  owa  lives  or  the  lives  4if  cthenu 

A  man  may  eiect  insurance  on  his  own  life  in  Ibe  name  ci  his  wife  for  her  benefit,  and  peya- 
Ue  to  her— and  in  case  of  her  deaib  previous  to  the  death  of  her  husband,  payable  to  her  children 
for  their  use,  and  to  their  guardian  «  under  age. 

Lkwh  BufTon,  Secretary.  J.  B.  P.  OGI^N,  President 

Fusr  Faoauif,  Actuary.  A.  M.  MERCHANT,  Vice  P^resldeoi. 

AiMXAtma.  Hakiun>*«  Inn.,  Attorney. 

Mtdieal  JSxamiiun.''a€orgt  WQkn^  ICD.,  86  Laight  street,  Coirmdim  JR.  Bogertf  M.D.,6  Si. 
Maik's  Place. 


THE  AMERICAN  RETTEW: 

3  lUl}ig  iounial,  IBuioU^    to  Politics   anti  Citeratnre. 


JAMES  D.  WHELPLEY,  Editor  :  with  the  Pehmanekt  Assistakci,  m  1 
PouTic-i,  Department,  or  Hos.   D    D.  BARNARD. 

The  American  Review  is  now  enterine  on  the  Rnt  vnliime  of  itiiSpccit)d8Mi«>,bi 
Mvenih  in  uiilcr.    J;  staiiila  now  before  llie  counlry  aa  a  permaneni  work.    In  tlia  kpSl 
its  conduct  no  changui  will  be  maJe.     It  wan  e»(Hblieli«a  as  a  oalional  orgui,  tboiQiq 
iliscat4in|  kII  eeciional  inleresM  and  prejudices:  that  character  il  wilt  maintain.  ^— 

The  foTlowing  is  from  the  original  Pro8[>ec(as,  iMued  at  Washington  by  the  Wlif;  Mentenj 
of  the  Tweniy'Koventh  CongreBs: 

"  Eaineetly  approving  of  the  plan  of  such  n  National  organ,  lon^  needed  and  of  manilrst 
importance,  the  underiignnl  Agree  to  contiibute  lor  its  pages,  from  limo  to  time,  each  cooimu* 
nieations  aa  may  be  requisite  to  set  forth  and  defend  the  doclrines  held  by  the  uniti 
Party  of  the  Unioa—Geo.  P.  Marsh,  D.  D.  Barnard,  J.  McPberaon  Berrien.  J.  K.  t 
K,  Joy  Morrin.  T.  L.  Clingnan,  Daniel  VVebslcr,  R.  C,  Winthrop.Thos.  Butler Kinc,U 
Fish.  J.  P.  Kennedy.  J.  Collamer,  Wm.  8.  Archer,  Eufus  CWlo,  AltnamlertC  Si 
Hon.  D.  D.  Barnard  is  permanently  connected  with  the  Political  Department — a 
Jnn  which  cannot  fail  Id  command  tne  respect  and  confidence  of  all  sectiODS  urihecotnury,  ' 
Beiides  this,  conlilbutions  may  be  expected  from  other  eminent  public  men  in  the  SaiUit 
and  the  North ;  and  articles  frum  the  pens  of  Prof.  Tayler  Lewis,  l^ev.  Oriillu  Dewev,  Prot 
Henry.of  N.  Y.  Uniirersily.H.  N.  Hudson.  Geo,  W.  Peck,  J.  D.  Whripley,  E.  P.  ^^'hipple. 


'e  cannot  menlioa) — will  fill  the  Ma{«> 


with  many  olher  nr.complisbed  wrilers,  whose  nnmi 
line  with  mailer  of  unu:iual  variety  and  mteresl. 

The  Department  o(  the  National  iKounTRija  and  M4ki/f\ctdbino  (ntkmmts.  will  btjm- 
licularly  otiindedlo.the  list  of  Mr.  Fisher's  publication  having  beenliunslerred  to  the  Renew. 

The  F.NOKAVtNcs  in  the  year  will  be  increaited  in  number,  ombractog  einmenl  public  men, 
both  of  Enrops  and  America. 

May  we  hope,  then,  for  this  work,  a  support  commensnrate  wilh  its  imiiottanco.    We  ukfJ 
ila  friends  everywhere,  to  do  something  more  than  give  [heir  good  wislies.     If  erer 
willing  to  subscribe  bimsell'  would  obtain  one  adJitioQiil  dubscripiion  from  a  Itiend,  tile  hi 
bones  and  desiree  of  its  condoclorf  would  roon  be  realized. 

Terms. — $5  00  a-yesr.    Payment  liable  to  be  called  for  in  advance,  or  early  in  til 

AgentB   for   the    Review. 

PoiLLir    D.    Webd,    Genebal   Agbnt. 
(ft- Mr,  HEKRY  M.  LEWIS  a oto' Iravfling  aatnl  for  JUAama  and  TetmMtti 
Mr,  ISRAEL  E.JAMES  for  tht  Southem  and  Soulhwittm  Slates,  aMultd  hy  Jaima  i 
tPAipple.  WilUm  II.  Wild,  O.  H.  P.  Stem,  John  B.   Weld.  T.  S.   Waltrmaa,  Join  CtOaiM 
Jamr.s  Otering,  hoar  T.  Quyer,  and  R.  H.  Jamr-.i. 

Mr.  C.  W.  James  far  ttu  tFesttm  StaU»,Iowt  and  tfiiomth,,  attnltd  by  Javirt  R.i 
J.  T.  Dent,  T.  Ganliner  Smith  and  F.  J.  Hawet,  John  W.  Armiirong.  Jam^n  Ti^tr,  ' 
StevemoTi,  and  W.  Ranuty. 

LOCAL    AGENTS. 
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em  tyiieui  <i 
nantbBr. 


UOb)  160jHg«<,iii»kiiig  «nniuny  two  vnUiuiMuf 
:  tnilnl  by  angTavto^*,  u  llia  aulgncU  tMj  Tpqiiln><. 


bumadnlotliiHe  whi' ''  <i;;<:i>is  in 

I  '''Ii  «Uriing  point  for  i1m«»  who  liatv  ttal  Iwcn  bbI<- 
•  iiiinf  iJt  Ruoh  i«  Imitnil  ■■  a  iribiito  t»  tho  cboio  of 

'     '    '  "        jomIiIk.    Tlu!  [in-jt- 
.  m  ruclvaceiiu  per 


-il  t.- 


tdr  RiUori  •■/ 


"Itli    r.  III,.      'I  M,"  ■  :,.■-   !     .1   al'KANT. 

THE   BEST    AND   CHEAPEST  GOLD  PENS    IN    THE    WORLD. 

$a,()0   ONLY. 

S-M  rx.-[.)sivt:!v  In  !i,  li.  ^\^^y^•'u  .V  »'■■..   No.  4ft  William  Street. 
(in  liiiiita'  Excluuige.  uuil  at 

-        ■       ■    r      ■        -       I      .  ■.■.■.■■■      r..,.tl  lisa  \-*i-u  ttcc.:.i!ir.-lT 

RraiihiiJi;,  It  11,11  .•<i;,blif.licil  Uir  ijictihi'.iiic  •■  1^    :  '      ■"       ■     '.'       '      ""' 
for  two  dullnni,  is  the  best  and  cheapest  in  the  > 
not  to  nllwoursvlvea  to  be  uihIcc-boM,  wv  hnv 

kindi)  of  [leiui  rilher  b;^  lhi<  gross  or  sir^li?  odr  ;  ir:  .  i      ' 

the  trade  ■!  the  best  terms  to  be  hnd  in  the  rity.  V\'-  l.i\:-  tiulJ  pvm  irvni 
75  ceuL«  upwurda.  Levi  Itronn's  geduinn,  al  $3,00.  Far  lli^  conveuitUMO 
oriliotc  down-toiffn,  t)it!&e  peosin»y  t'f  had  at  n.  K.  W«t»on  St  Do's.,  one 
door  bi'luw  Wall'St.,  opposile  (Iw  Exchaogc ;  and  >t  ibc  old  ftitDdiJ.  ¥. 
Sarago,  92  FultoD-9t.     |Jc^  Gold  Fem  iwcfulty  rrpured. 
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CALHOUN'S  SPE£GH  AGAINST  THE  CONQUEST  OF  MEXICO. 

(bBKATS  of  THB  UHXTBD  STATBS,  JAN.  4,   1848.) 


Thb  Whig  Party  hold  at  present  a  bet- 
ter position  than  they  have  ever  held ;  and 
for  the  following  reasons : — 

They  occupy,  as  a  party,  a  ground  per- 
fectly defensible  by  the  usual  arguments 
of  morality,  such  as  are  common  to  all 
naticMis  and  ages : 

They  ai^ue,  also,  from  the  Constitution 
itself,  and  mm  the  Deckuration  of  Equality 
and  Liberty : 

They  are  in  the  van  of  progress,  while 
the  opposite  party  are  falling  back  upon 
the  barbarous  and  exploded  notions  of 
antiquity: 

They  defend  our  own  rights  and  liber- 
ties, in  defending  those  of  a  neighbor : 

They  endeavor  to  legislate  for  the  future 
as  weU  as  for  the  present,  and  foresee  dan- 
gers which  threaten  the  existence  of  our 
free  institutions : 

They  have  predicted  successfully  the 
consequences  of  the  policy  pursued  by  the 
opposite  party;  their  predictions  being 
also  fairly  recorded. 

The  first -of  these  enumerated  advanta- 
ges of  the  Whig  Party,  in  its  present  posi- 
tion, need  not  be  dwelt  upon  in  this  article. 
They  have  opposed  the  whole  policy  of  the 
Administration,  from  the  annexation  of  the 
war  down  to  the  present  time.    The  Whigs 


opposed  the  annexation  of 'Texas  because 
of  ^he  difficulties  it  was  to  brii^  with  it. 
When  those  difficulties  were  realized,  they 
opposed  the  policy  which  aggravated  them ; 
and  always  upon  moral  and  constitutional 
grounds.  First,  on  the  common  instinct 
and  prejudice  against  inhumanitieB  and 
wrongs  of  every  description ;  and  second, 
because  it  is  their  settled  conviction  that 
free  institutions  cannot  be  maintained  by 
any  but  a  just  and  equitable  policy.  They 
believe,  with  certain  politicians,  that  "  suo* 
cess  is  the  test  of  merit,"  and  tiiat  this 
nation  wiU  have  success  in  proportion  to 
its  deserts.  The  success  of  our  armies  in 
Mexico  has  proved  that  our  "merit "in 
military  and  other  matters  is  greatly  supe* 
rior  to  that  of  the  Mexicans ;  but  justice, 
and  not  military  prowess  only,  is  the  safe- 
guard of  the  nation.  Posterity,  reading 
on  the  one  page  the  history  oi  our  wan, 
will  exclaim,  "Providence  is  always  on 
the  side  of  courage  and  discipline ;  it  mvors 
the  strongest  battalion :"  and  on  the  other, 
reading  of  the  decline  of  liberty  and  the 
increase  of  private  and  poUic  corruption, 
it  will  add,  "Providence  is  also  on  the 
side  of  order  and  equity;  it  favors  the 
strong  constitution,  and  deserts  the  unoer- 
tam  and  the  cormpt."    The  Americans 
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are  a  warlike  people,  and  know  how  to 
join  action  with  obedience.  Where  the 
aim  and  purpose  of  a  discipline  is  clear  to 
every  man,  they  organize  themselves  and 
pursue  the  common  purpose  with  the 
greatest  energy  :  be  their  aim  political  or 
military,  organization  is  their  forte,  and 
success  follows  them.  But,  on  the  other' 
hand,  separate  the  American  from  his' 
laws,  his  religion,  and  his  Constitution,  and 
who  more  harsh  and  inexorable ;  his 
native  energy,  converted  into  a  destroy- 
ing power,  directed  against  humanity, 
makes  him  the  most  irresistible  of  pirates 
and  the  most  unscrupulous  of  oppressors. 
He  is  the  onlv  man  that  dares,  in  aefiance  of 
all  the  world,  proclaim  doctrines  peculiarly 
harsh  and  aggressive,  and  with  his 
native  iDsolence  mock  Heaven  itself,  claim 
evil  for  his  good,  and  instinct  for  his  god. 
Constitutions  of  the  most  severe  and  con- 
servative character  are  therefore  necessary 
to  the  American,  not  only  in  military  but 
in  civil  and  religious  matteis ;  his  freedom 
is  conditional,  and  requires  heavy  barriers 
and  severe  laws ;  as  the  force  of  the  im- 
petuous tide  that  moves  in  his  veins,  so 
must  be  the  laws  that  restrain  it:  <x>n- 
scious  of  this,  he  is  a  lover  of  law,  an 
oiganizer,  and  takte  a  pride  in  obeying 
laws  of  his  own  enactment. 

Fearful  of  nothing  but  the  excess  of 
his  own  passions,  he  is  a  respecter  of 
sincere  opinion,  and  the  consent  of  great 
minds ;  he  listens  to  antiquity,  and  vener- 
ates the  voice  of  age  and  of  wisdom. 
His  favorite  characters  are  those  States- 
men, who  have  risen  by  the  force  of 
a  real,  God-given  energy,  to  be  the  re- 
positories, or  the  sources,  of  true  opinion, 
tie  never  inquires  about  their  birth,  or 
their  office,  but  onlv  of  their  ability  and 
native  gprandeur  of  character;  he  does 
not  worship  them,  he  only  respects  them 
for  what  they  can  do  and  say :  and  they, 
on  their  part,  when  they  speak,  address, 
not  the  passions  nor  the  ignorance,  but 
the  courage,  the  knowledge,  and  reascm 
of  their  hearers.  When  they  rise  to  speak, 
thev  consider  in  their  minds  that  they  are 
adiiressing  free  citizens,  who  know  and  can 
judge  their  sentiments,  however  heroic, 
and  never  appeal  to  the  meanness,  the 
oonceit  or  the  avarice  of  a  rabble  which 
they  desjpise. 

Nor,  in  anotiber  partioiilar,  are  we,  the 


American  people,  inferior  to  any  natjn^. 
that  has  ever  existed,  in  referring  the  pnP' 
ciples  of  our  laws  and  social  rights  for 
their  validity  back  to  the  common  con- 
science and  common  reason  of  humanity, 
to  that  law  which  the  Creator  has  planted 
in  the  hearts  of  all  men.  It  is  in  this  orig- 
inal ^w  that  we  have  based  our  free  insti- 
tutions. We  refer  back  for  the  grounds 
of  the  Constitution — or  rather  for  those 
rights  about  which  it  is  erected  as  a 
convenient  barrier — to  the  sovereignty  of 
Reason,  or  as  we  are  accustomed  to  name 
it,  the  sovereignty  of  the  People.  We,  the 
whole  people,  mmority  and  majority,  sus- 
tain the  government.  It  protects  us  all, 
legblates  for  us  all,  and  represents  us  all. 
Our  only  differences  are  on  questions  of 
opinion,  as  to  what  men  shall  be  chosen, 
and  what  measures  be  pursued — ^who  can 
best  represent  the  whole,  and  what  are  the 
best  modes  of  benefitting  the  whole. 
Hence,  under  the  Constitution,  and  expect- 
ed by  it,  parties  arise,  sustuning  opposite 
men  and  measures, — each  party  esteeming 
its  own  measures  the  best  for  the  good  of 
both :  the  choice  is  thrown,  by  our.  funda- 
mental laws,  upon  the  vote  of  a  majority. 

Such  at  least  is  the  ideal  system  of  our 
government ;  but  the  organization  of  this 
system,  from  variotis  causes,  some  inhe- 
rent in  our  common  nature,  and  some  acci- 
dental and  temporary,  is  imperfect.  At 
this  very  moment,  a  party  in  power  have 
formed  within  themselves  another  party, 
which  is  rapidly  corrupting  the  whole  body 
in  which  it  formed :  this  inner  party,  bein^ 
opposed,  not  to  certain  measures  of  their 
opposites,  but  to  the  spirit  of  the  funda- 
mental laws,  their  men  and  measures  are 
alike  inimical  to  the  fundamental  law,  given 
by  the  Declaration  of  Rights  and  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  Union,  under  which  all 
parties  are  supposed  to  exist. 

The  intentions  and  principles  of  this 
party  within  a  party— of  this  rotten  core 
— are  sufficiently  well  known,  and  have 
been  sufficiently  explained  by  the  journals 
of  the  Whig  Party.  That  party,  as  we 
have  already  said,  occupies  a  superior  posi- 
tion, as  the  defender  not  onlv  c^  the  Con- 
stitution, but  of  the  principles  of  popular 
liberty,  and  of  all  law  and  organization 
whatsoever. 

If  ever  the  c<msent  of  great  minds  should 
be  permitted  to  sway  us  in  a  question  of 
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l^tarely  moral  nature,  such  as  that  of  the 
^Plt  or  wrong  of  the  measures  proposed 
bj  the  Administration,  then  was  there 
never  any  period  when  it  should  have  more 
force  than  at  the  presient  moment.  The 
opinions  and  ai^uments  of  Clay,  Gallatin; 
Webster,  Calhoun,  and  others, — ^men  of 
the  first  mark, — always  valuable,  is  now 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  cause 
of  right  and  of  good  policy  ;  for  this 
nation  is  now  about  resolving  whether 
to  adhere  to  the  original  grounds  of  the 
Constitution,  or  whether  to  commence  a  new 
epoch  in  its  history,  by  subverting  those 
grounds  and  reducing  it  to  a  mere  tempo- 
rary and  politic  formula,  to  be  changed, 
wrested  and  distorted  at  pleasure,  to  serve 
the  avarice  or  the  ambition  of  a  dominant 
party.  The  people  of  the  Union  are  about 
to  resolve  whether  they  will  admit  into 
their  fundamental  law  the  fatal  precedent 
of  conquest,  by  which  all  the  nations  of 
antiquity  were  corrupted,  ruined,  and 
extinguished;  a  doctrine*  which  includes 
and  sanctions  every  form  and  degree  of 
despotism,  and  which  is  of  so  evil  a  nature, 
it  not  only  renders  the  peace  of  the  world 
generally  insecure,  but  insinuates  itself 
mto  evei^  part  of  life,  produces  a  corrupt 
and  tumultuous  society,  and  is  in  turn 
produced  by  a  dishonest  and  vicious  life  in 
the  people  themselves. 

It  is  yet  to  be  seen  whether  the  public 
opinion  of  this  nation  is  so  far  fallen  as  no 
longer  to  be  called  the  voice  of  God ;  for 
we  know  well  that  then  only  is  the  voice 
of  the  people  the  voice  of  God,  when  it 
declares  and  enforces  the  laws  of  God ; 
not  as  the  executioner  declares  them,  or 
as  the  villain  who  destroys  another  villain, 
or  as  the  vicious  who  are  strong  become 
instruments  of  vengeance  on  the  vicious 
who  yire  weak ;  but  as  declaring  their 
adherence  to  those  broad  and  universal 
principles  of  humanity  and  equity,  which,  if 
anything  human  is  divine,  are  the  divinest 
of  human  tilings. 

At  separate  times  and  with  unlike  argu- 
ments, our  most  eminent  citizens  have  ar- 
gued against  the  scheme  of  conquest  sup- 
ported by  the  party  in  power.  The  argu- 
ments of  Mr.  Calhoun  are  directed  against 
the  po/fc^  of  the  design.  He  ^predicts 
from  its  adoption  the  ruin  of  our  present 
institutions.  He  advocates  the  withdraw- 
al of  omr  troops  and  the  occupation  of  a 


defensive  line  upon  a  boundary  to  be  de- 
termined by  ourselves.  He  protests  against . 
the  idea  of  extending  the  Union  to  include 
the  wretched  and  barbarous  Mexicans. 
He  affirms  that  they  are  incapable  of  lib- 
erty, and  cannot  be  organized  like  educated 
and  disciplined  white  men.  He  contends 
farther  against  extending  the  power  of  the 
Executive,  and  predicts  that  the  Union  will 
not  endure  if  the  system  of  conquest  is 
carried  out.  Mr.  Calhoun  does  not  indeed 
attempt  to  show,  that  a  nation  which  vio- 
lates first  principles  cannot  endure,  or  be 
endured,  oi,  that  it  follows  of  necessity 
that  if  a  people  disregards  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  another  people,  it  spurns  down 
the  sole  barrier  it  has  against  internal 
oppression  and  anarchy ;  but  looking  at 
the  question  rather  in  a  scientific  and  his- 
torical light,  he  predicts  a  disarrangement 
of  the  system  of  the  Union,  either  by  the 
introduction  of  uncongenial  powers,  should 
new  States  be  erected  in  Mexico,  6r  by  the' 
overbalance  of  the  Executive  power  in  the 
nation  as  it  now  stands,  by  the  additions  of 
conquered  military  dependencies  and  the 
patronage  and  power  of  a  great  army. 
To  understand  him  better,  let  us  for  a 
moment  contemplate  our  position. 

Hurried  on  by  a  false  enthusiasm,  and 
the  instigation  of  the  contrivers  of  the 
war,  who  have  turned  every  accident  to 
their  own  advantage,  to  delude  and  excite 
the  ignorant,  and  to  astonish  and  disheart- 
en the  good,  we  have  reached  a  point  from 
which  It  is  equally  difficult  to  advance  or 
to  recede.  Our  forces  occupy  the  forts 
and  cities  of  Mexico.  We  have  broken 
both  the  military  and  the  civil  arm  of  our 
neighbor,  and  annihilated  the  little  that 
remained  to  her  of  a  regular  government. 
The  poor  and  half  savage  inhabitants,  a 
corrupt,  feeble  people,  weak  in  intelleet 
and  weak  in  courage,  cannot  organize  them- 
selves for  any  effectual  resistance. 

The  question  now  arises,  what  shall  foe 
done  with  Mexico  ?  and  to  this,  in  answer^ 
three  distinct  plans  are  offered. 

The  first  is,  to  persevere  in  conquering 
and  subduing,  until  the  whole  people  are 
in  our  hands,  and  at  our  mercy ;  to  re- 
duce them  to  the  condition  of  vassals,  and 
then  offer  them  the  liberty  of  forming 
States  to  be  finally  taken  into  the  Union. 

The  second  proposition  is,  to  ^il  upon  a 
new  boundary,  to  te  determined  by  oor- 
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selves ;  to  withdraw  the  troops  from  Mex- 
ico and  to  occupy  that  line,  until  such  time 
as  a  peace  can  be  established. 

The  third  is,  to  retire  behind  the  old 
boundary,  giving  up  northern  Cahfomia 
and  all  ^e  territory  offered  to  be  ceded  to 
us  by  the  Mexican  commissioners,  main- 
taining only  such  military  posts  as  may  de- 
fend us  against  marauders  and  guerilleros. 

Mr.  Calhoun  does  not  allude  to  this 
third  proposition.  It  is  entertained  by 
those  only  who  reason  against  the  acquisi- 
tion of  new  terriUny  upon  abstract  prin- 
ciples, who  do  not  believe  in  the  ability  of 
the  Union  to  maintain  itself  over  a  territo- 
ry much  larger  than  that  which  it  holds  at 
present.  And  yet  it  13  hard  to  perceive 
uny  reason  why  an  hundred  States  such  as 
Ohio,  or  Massachusetts,  should  not  hold 
together  as  well  as  thirteen,  or  twenty- 
five.  The  solidity  of  the  Union  depends 
upon  the  unanimity  of  the  States  which 
compose  it ;  and  that  imanimity  is  main- 
tained by  likeness  of  character.  Likeness 
of  character  will  make  all  alike  and  har- 
monious ;  and  were  the  whole  continent 
occupied  by  the  original  race  of  the  old 
Colonies,  it  could  not  but  be  one  vast 
Union.  We  dare  not,  therefore,  oppose 
the  extension  of  the  territory  of  this  na- 
tion by  every  just  means,,  for  it  is  our  de- 
sire to  see  it  grow  in  numbers  and  in  pow- 
er to  the  utmost  that  the  bounds  of  nature 
will  allow.  The  nation  may  as  lawfully 
desire  to  extend  its  limits  as  the  citizen  hits 
private  bounds  ;  nor  can  any  objection  be 
urged  against  the  one,  not  valid  against  the 
other.  The  nations  of  the  wond  are  a 
conununity  of  nations.     They  have  their 

Eroperties,  as  individuals  have  theurs.  The 
oundaries  of  these  properties  may  be  ex- 
tended by  all  lawful  means ;  and  if  one 
nation  is  able  to  occupy  more  than  anoth- 
er, none  need  complain.  What  is  theirs, 
is  theirs.  Nor  was  it  ever  doubted  that 
one  nation  could  purchase  territory  of 
another.  Purchase  implies  property — all 
the  conditions  of  **  yours  and  mine  " — just 
as  in  private  bargams.  If  one  nation  at- 
tempts to  wrest  land  from  another,  resist- 
ance is  a  matter  of  course,  and  justified  in 
all  histories.  A  nation  is  treated  by  all 
historians,  but  especially  by  the  sacred 
chroniclers,  as  if  it  were  an  individual, 
with  but  one  head  and  one  heart,  doing 
right,  or  doing  wrong,  misled  by  passion, 


Of  subject  to  good  advice  and  abidisflj^^ 
a  just  conduct.  Israel,  Egypt,  Rome,  T^^^ 
England,  France — these  names  have  an 
individual  character,  as  of  moral  beings, 
capable  of  right  and  wrong.  The  nations 
are  land-owners — ^possessors  of  the  soil 
of  the  globe,  each  with  its  boundaries  and 
rights ;  and  whichever  of  them  dares  for- 
get its  character  as  a  moral  agent,  becomes 
the  enemy  of  the  rest.  The  Law  of  Na- 
tions is  the  equity  used  in  the  fraternity  of 
nations ;  it  differs  not  from  the  fundamen- 
tal equity  of  society.  Its  first  principles 
are,  liberty  and  equality  ;  all  the  nations 
that  enter  into  its  League  are  free  nations, 
holding,  as  such,  equal  rights  before  the 
law,  and  entitled  to  an  equal  representation 
in  a  court  of  International  Law,  were  such 
a  court  to  be  established.  This  law  arose 
from  the  contemplation  of  rights  between 
individuals,  in  free  States.  Despotical 
States  neither  originated,  nor  do  they 
abide  by  it.  Witness  the  division  of  Po- 
land, and  the  ravages  committed  by  Alge- 
rine  and  Turkish  despots :  it  was  impossi- 
ble for  these  States  to  originate  Interna- 
tional Law,  right  and  wrong  with  them 
beiifg  determined  by  the  event,  or  rather, 
not  inquired  about.  In  this  knowledge  of 
right  and  wrong,  of  mine  and  thine,  or  in 
ouier  words,  of  the  conditions  of  Uberty 
and  equality,  the  basis  of  common  and  in- 
ternational law,  the  fathers  wished  to  form 
the  Constitution,  and  not  in  the  vi^e 
idea  that  the  Union  would  last  so  long  as 
the  territory  of  the  States  was  kept  with- 
in certfun  limits. 

Even  now,  then,  it  is  a  consolation  to 
know,  that  while  a  vestigre  of  a  govern- 
ment remains  in  Mexico,  a  peace  may  be 
concluded,  such  as  shall  not  violate  the 
laws  of  nations,  or  the  principles  of  equal- 
ity and  hberty.  We  have  not  y^  set 
the  seal  of  the  nation  to  any  vioRtion 
of  the  fundamental  law  of  the  nation ; 
the  grounds  of  the  Constitution  are  not 
yet  destroyed  by  any  delibemte  act  of 
the  whole  people;  and  if  an  unhappy 
necessity  shall  compel  us  to  occupy  the 
territory  originally  offered  us  by  Mexico, 
through  her  conmilssioners,  we  have  stall 
left  the  miserable  pretext  of  indemnity 
and  purchase,  to  save  the  honor  of  our 
principles. 

Our  credit  is  not  wholly  lost.  We  have 
infiicted  a  dreadful  wound  upon  oar  weak 
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iglibor,  but  we  haye  so  far  recorerc^  a 

t  temper  of  mind,  as  to  refrain  from 
trampling  upon  an  injured  and  broken- 
spirited  people,  or  from  insulting  them  and 
the  world  with  offers  of  liberty  and  the 
extension  of  free  institutions.  As  we  have 
been  unjust  and  violent,  even  for  that  very 
reason  we  may  be  the  more  maffnanimous. 

The  most  judicious  have  incuned,  how- 
eyer»  to  think  that  we  have  no  pros- 
pect of  a  present  peace  with  Mexico; 
that  a  change  of  rulers  will  be  necessary 
to  secure  one.  They,  therefore,  occupy 
themselyes  with  disousising  the  alternatives 
of  the  entire  conquest  and  occupation  of 
Mexico,  or  the  occupation  of  a  defensive 
line,  to  be  assumed  by  us  as  a  line  of 
division. 

It  »is  in  favor  of  a  defensive  line,  to  be 
fixed  by  ourselves,  that  the  distinffuished 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  has  t^en  his 
stand,  in  a  speech  not  unworthy  of  him- 
self, or  of  his  reputation :  as  the  occasion, 
so  was  the  argument;  grand,  weighty, 
momentous,  and  developing  the  very  heart 
and  substance  of  that  system  which  he 
has  formed  to  himself,  out  of  the  public 
and  private  experience  of  his  life.  Versed 
equally  in  the  real  and  the  written  history 
of  nations,  and  observing  in  their  rise  and 
decline,  the  action  of  irresistible  circum- 
stances, he  predicts  boldly,  that  as  States 
have  hitherto  fallen,  so  they  must  continue 
to  fall,  through  a  neglect  of  the  policy  to 
which  they  owed  their  rise.  The  Senator 
is  no  fatahst,  no  predestinarian ;  his  faith 
in  cause  and  effect  is  absolute.  It  is  evi- 
dent to  him,  that  the  moral  diseases  of 
states  are  no  less  real  or  fatal  than  those  of 
the  body ;  that  ^  nation  which  deserts  its 
original  policy  rushes  to  as  certain  decay 
and  disorganization  as  a  man  who  deserts 
his  first  principles. 

**  Mr.  President,  there  are  some  propositions 
too  dear  for  argament,  and  before  such  a  body 
as  the  Senate,  I  should  consider  it  a  loss  of 
time  to  undertake  to  prove  that  to  incorporate 
Mexico  would  be  hostile  to,  and  in  conflict  with 
our  free  popular  institutions,  and  in  the  end 
subversive  of  them. 

**  Sir,  he  who  knows  the  American  Consti- 
tution well — he  who  has  daily  studied  its  char- 
acter — ^be  who  has  looked  at  history,  and 
knows  what  has  been  the  eifect  of  conquests 
on  free  states  iovariahly,  will  require  no  proof 
at  my  hands  to  show  that  it  would  be  entirely 
hostile  to  the  institutions  of  the  country,  to 


hdd  Mexico  as  a  province.  There  is  not  an 
example  on  record  of  any  free  state  even 
having  attempted  the  conquest  of  any  territory 
approaching  the  extent  of  Mexico  without  dis- 
astrous consequences.  The  free  nations 
conquered  have  in  time  conquered  the  conquer- 
ors. That  will  be  our  case,  sir.  The  conquest 
of  Mexico  would  add  so  vast  an  amount  to  the 
patronage  of  this  government,  that  it  would 
absorb  the  whole  power  of  the  States  of  the 
Union.  This  Union  would  become  imperial, 
and  the  States  mere  subordinate  corporations. 

'*  But  the  evil  will  not  end  there.  The  pro- 
cess will  go  on.  The  same  process  by  wnich 
the  power  would  be  transferrM  frbm  the  States 
to  tne  Union,  will  transfer  the  whole  from  this 
department  of  the  government  (I  spMc  of  the 
legislature)  to  the  Executive.  All  the  added 
power  and  added  patronage  which  conquest 
will  create,  will  piss  to  the  executive.  In  the 
end  you  put  in  tne  hands  of  the  Executive  the 
power  of  conquering  you.  You  give  to  it,  sir, 
such  splendor,  such  means,  that  the  principle  of 
proscription  which  unfortunately  prevails  inoor 
country  will  be  greater  at  eve^  presidential 
election  than  our  institutions  can  possibly  en- 
dure. The  end  of  it  will  be,  that  that  branch 
of  the  government  will  become  all-powerful,  and 
the  result  is  inevitable--«narchy  uid  despotism. 
It  is  as  certsin  as  that  I  am  this  day  addressing 
the  Senate. 

**  Sir,  let  it  not  be  said  that  Great  Britain  fur- 
nishes an  example  to  the  contrary.  *  •  *  * 
Let  it  be  remembered  that  of  all  governments 
that  ever  existed  affording  any  protection 
whatever  to  liberty,  the  English  govern- 
ment far  transcends  them  all  in  that  respect. 
She  can  bear  more  patronage  in  proportion.to 
her  population  and  wealth  than  any  government 
of  tnat  form  that  ever  existed ;  nay,  to  go  far- 
ther, than  can  despotism  in  its  lowest  form.  I 
will  not  go  into  toe  philosophy  of  this.  That 
would  take  me  farther  from  the  tnck  than  I 
desire. 

*'  But  I  will  say  in  a  very  few  words,  it  results 
from  the  fact  that  her  Executive  and  her  con- 
servative branch  of  the  legislature  are  both 
hereditary.  The  Roman  government  may  have 
exceeded  and  did  exceed  the  British  government 
in  its  power  for  conquest ;  but  no  people  ever 
did  exist,  and  probably  never  will  exist,  with 
such  a  capacity  for  conquest  as  that  people. 
But  the  capacity  of  Rome  to  hold  suojected 
provinces,  was  as  nothing  compared  to  that  of 
Great  Britain,  and  hence,  as  soon  as  the  Roman 
power  passed  from  Italy  beyond  the  Adriatic  on 
one  side,  and  the  Alps  on  the  other,  and  the 
Mediterranean,  their  liberty  fell  prostrate — ^the 
Roman  people  became  a  rabble — corruption 
penetrated  everywhere,  and  violence  and  anar- 
chy ruled  the  day.  Now,  we  see  England  with 
dependent  provinces  not  less  numerous,  scarcely 
not  less  populous,  I  believe,  though  I  have  not 
examined  the  records ;  we  see  her  going  on 
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withoQt  ftoy  aerions  danger  to  the  govein- 

*'  Yet  the  English  have  not  wholly  escaped. 
Although  they  nave  retamcd  their  liberty  and 
have  not  fallen  into  anarchy  and  despotism,  yot 
we  behold  the  population  of  England  crushed 
to  the  earth  by  toe  superincumSdnt  weight  of 
deU.  Reflecting  on  that  government,  I  have 
often  thought  tSal  there  was  only  one  way  in 
which  it  could  come  to  an  end — that  the  weight 
of  the  pediment  would  crush  it.  Look  at  tlie 
neighboring  island -of  Ireland,  and  instead  of 
finmng  in  her  identity,  we  find  that  Ensfland 
has  to  support  her  out  of  her  laboring  and  vig- 
orous population — out  of  her  vast  machinery 
and  capital,  and  keep  up  a  peace  estahlishment 
almost  beyond  her  means.  Shall  we,  with 
these  certain  and  inevitable  consequences  in  a 
governmcDt.  better  calculated  to  resist  tlicm 
than  any  other,  adopt  such  a  ruinous  policy, 
and  reject  tlie  lessons  of  experience  7  So  m  uch 
thsn,  Mr.  President,  for  holding  Mexico  as  a 
province.'" 

"  There  are  some  propositions,*'  says  the 
distinguished  Senator,  "  too  clear  for  argu- 
ment, and  before  such  a  body  as  the 
Senate,  I  should  consider  it  a  loss  of  time 
to  undertake  to  prove,  that  to  incorporate 
Mexico  would  be  hostile  to,  and  in  conflict 
with,  our  free  popular  institutions :"  but 
he  is  here  addressing  the  Setaate  of  the 
United  States,  which  is  the  representative 
body  of  all  the  States;  can  any  man 
doubt  the  sincerity  of  the  remark  ?  Does 
not  the  veteran  statesman  know  the  senti- 
ments of  that  august  body  ?  Let  us  then 
entertain  no  fears  that  Mexico  will  be 
sdzed  upon  and  annexed,  for  we  have  his 
word  for  it,  that  the  Senate  know  that  such 
an  act  would  be  at  variance  with  the 
spirit  and  genius  of  this  nation. 

The  Senator  speaks  for  the  nation,  in  its 
past,  its  present  and  its  future ;  he  declares 
the  law  that  governs  the  destiny  of  Repub- 
llc3,  but  the  grandeur  of  his  argument  is 
somewhat  diminished  by  a  necessary  dis- 
tinction between  the  polity  of  the  nation 
and  the  polity  of  individual  States. 

**  The  next  reason  which  my  resolutions  as- 
sign, is,  that  it  is  without  example  or  precedent, 
either  to  hold  Mexico  as  a  province,  or  to 
incorporate  her  into  our  Union.  No  example 
of  such  a  line  of  policy  can  be  found.  We 
have  conquered  many  of  the  neighboring  tribes 
of  Indians,  but  we  never  thougnt  of  holding 
them  in  subjection — never  ot  incorporating 
them  into  our  Union.  I  know  farther,  sir,  that 
we  have  never  dreamt  of  incorporating  into 
our  Union  any  bat  the  Caucasian  race— the 


frse   white   laoe.     To   incorporate   Mezic^^ 
wotdd  be  the  very  first  instance  of  incorpo^H| 
ting  an  Indian  race,  for  more  than  half  of  wK^, 
Mexicans  are  Indians,  and  the  other  is  com- 
posed chiefly  of  mixed  tribes. 

"  I  protest  against  such  a  union  as  that ! 
Ours,  sir,  is  the  government  of  the  white  man. 
The  greatest  misfortunes  of  Spanish  America 
Aire  to  be  traced  to  tlie  fatal  error  of  placing 
these  colored  races  on  an  equality  with  the 
white  race.  That  error  destroyed  the  social  , 
a^Tanfifement  which  formed  the  basis  of  society. 
The  Portuguese  and  ourselves  have  escaped— 
the  Portuguese  at  least  to  some  extent— and  we 
are  the  only  peo|)le  on  this  continent  which 
have  made  revolutions  without  anarchy.  And 
yet  it  is  professed  and  talked  about  to  erect 
those  Mexicans  into  a  territorial  government, 
and  place  them  on  an  equality  with  the  people 
of  the  United  States.  1  protest  utterly  against 
such  a  project 

'*  Sir,  it  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  in  the 
whole  history  of  man,  as  far  as  my  knowledge 
extends,  there  is  no  instance  whatever  of  any 
civilized  colored  races  being  found  equal  to  the 
establishment  of  popular  rights,  although  by  far 
the  largest  portion  of  the  human  family  is 
composed  of  these  races.  And  even  in  the 
savage  State  we  scarcely  find  them  anywhere 
with  equal  government,  except  it  be  ou|-  noble 
savages—for  noble  I  will  call  them.  They  for 
the  most  part  had  free  institutions,  but  they 
arc  easily  sustained  amongst  a  savage  people. 
Are  we  to  overlook  this  fact  ?  Are  we  to 
associate  with  ourselves  as  equals,  comiMnione, 
and  fellow-citizens,  the  Indians  and  half-breeds 
of  Mexico?  Sir,  I  should  consider  such  a 
thing  as  fatal  to  our  institutions." 

It  is  the  settled  policy  of  a  majority  of 
this  nation  to  recognize  no  political  difier- 
ences  among  men,  excepting  those  which 
necessarily  arise  from  age,  sex,  and  mental 
sanity, — and  it  is  an  equally  established 
policy  of  a  minority,  to  regard  no  race  as 
capable  of  liberty  but  the  Caucasian  or 
white  race.  Because  liberty  did  not 
originate  with  the  .nation  as  a  whole,  but 
was  first  recognized  and  established  i^  the 
individual  States,  they  were  regarded — and 
must  be  regarded — ^as  the  defenders  and 
sources  of  private  liberty ;  nor  was  the 
Constitution  itself  formed  by  slaves, — ^its 
authors  were  the  freemen  of  the  nation, 
and  they  coulcl  extend  it  to  whom  they 
pleased.  And  yet,  the  number  of  persons 
of  other  races  to  whom  liberty  has  been 
granted  b^  the  States  has  been  too  small 
for  a  satisfactory  proof  that  they  are 
capable  of  liberty.  It  is  not  yet  proved 
that  Republican  mstitutions  can  exist  erea 
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*all  toAt  te  nations  of  the  Caucasian  tribe ; 
d  of  that  tribe,  which  embraces  a  vast 
portion  of  the  human  race,  only  here  and 
there  a  free  nation,  inconsiderable  in  num- 
bers but  powerful  in  character  and  intelli- 
gence, has  been  able  to  establish  liberty. 
But,  leaving  untouched  the  question  of  the 
capability  of  various  races,  we  know  that 
republican  institutions  are  the  most  difficult 
of  all  others  to  be  preserved,  because  they 
rest  upon  a  certain  moral  superiority  of 
the  people,  or  rather  of  the  majority  of  the 
people,  which  appears  in  their  Constitu- 
tions, their  Manners,  and  their  Religion. 
It  has  never  happened  in  any  age  that  a 
stupid,  cowardly,  and  faithless  nation  have 
attained  to  permanent  freedom.  Free 
institutions  are  not  proper  to  the  white 
man,  therefore,  but  to  the  courageous, 
upright  and  moral  man ;  and  if  a  race  of 
mongrels  or  negroes,  educated  so  far  as  to 
organize  a  society,  were  found  to  have 
these  qualities,  it  could  not  be  denied  that 
they  were  capable  of  free  institutions. 
We,  a  nation  derived  from  the  Saxon, 
Norman  and  Celtic  races,  claim  to  be  capa- 
ble of  liberty,  because  we  and  our  ances- 
tors have  always  discovered  more  or  less 
of  the  republican  virtues — and  for  no  other 
reason — not  inquiring  whether  those  virtues 
were  an  immediate  gift  of  Heaven,  or  a 
natural  inheritance,  or  an  effect  of  education. 

The  framers  of  the  Constitution  did  not 
extend  Uberty  to  the  enslaved  colored 
population  of  the  States:  the  liberation 
of  slaves  was  a  right  which  all  the  States, 
whether  of  the  North  or  South,  reserved 
for  their  private  exercise,  to  hasten,  de- 
Lbj,  or  refuse,  at  their  private  pleasure. 
The  slave  must  be  freed  before  he  could 
sustain  a  relation  of  freedom  to  the  Nation 
itself,  and  his  liberty  lay  in  the  gift  of  his 
master,  and  of  the  Individual  State. 

It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  protest 
against  this  doctrine  of  the  Senator,  that 
"  ours  b  the  government "  (solely)  **  of  the 
white  man,"  for  by  the  admission  of  this 
doctrine  he  would  deny  to  the  Individual 
States  that  great  power  to  confer  liberty 
.*  and  free  suffrage  upon  whom  they  pleased, 
be  they  Indian,  African,  or  mongrel,  ac- 
eordingto  the  Sovereign  Will  of  the  peo- 
ple. This  government  is  not  merely  a 
goyemment  of  the  white  man,  but  of 
whomsoever  the  Individual  State  shall  see 
fit  to  make  free. 


Amid  these  reflections  suggested  by  the 
Senator,  himself  a  great  example  of  repub- 
lican and  native  vurtue,  one  is  startled  by 
the  following  remarks : — 

*<  It  baa  been  the  work  of  fortunate  circum- 
stances or  a  combinktioD  of  circumstances,  a 
succession  of  fortunate  incidents  of  some  kind, 
which  give  to  any  people  a  free  govermnent. 
it  is  a  very  difficult  task  tomakeaConstitntion 
to  last,  though  it  may  be  supponed  by  some  tlmt 
tbey  can  be  made  to  order  and  furnished  at  the 
shortest  notice.  Sir,  this  admirable  Consdtu- 
tion  of  our  own  was  the  result  of  a  fortunate 
combination  of  circumstances..  It  was  superi- 
or to  the  wisdom  of  the  men  who  made  it.  It 
was  the  force  of  circumstances  which  induced 
them  to  adopt  many  of  its  wise  provisions. 
Well,  sir,  of  the  few  nations  who  have  had  the 
firood  fortune  to  adopt  self-government,  few 
nave  had  the  good  fortune  long  to  preserve  that 
government ;  for  it  is  harder  to  preserve  than 
to  form  it.  Few  people,  ailer  years  of  pros- 
perity, remember  the  tenure  by  which  their 
liberty  is  held ;  and  I  fear,  Senators,  that  is  our 
own  condition ;  I  fear  that  we  shall  continue  to 
involve  ourselves  until  our  own  system  becomes 
a  ruin." 

This  observation  of  the  Senator,  that 
our  admirable  C(m$titution  was  the  worit 
of  fortunate  circumstances ;  that  it  stands, 
so  to  speak,  in  the  palm  of  fortune,  to  be 
cast  down  as  it  was  raised  up,  at  her  pleas- 
ure ;  agrees  better  with  the  rhetoric  of  a 
military  adventurer,  than  of  a  grave  and 
wise  legislator.  Nor  does  it  add  the  least 
force  to  that  prediction  of  the  destiny  of 
this  Union,  uttered  in  the  same  breath  with 
it.  Predictions,  if  they  be  not  inspired,  to 
gain  respect,  must  rest  upon  a  knowledge  of 
history  and  of  the  laws  that  govern  humaa 
events ;  if  we  believe  that  fortune  presides 
over  those  events,  it  shows  more  vanity 
than  discretion  in  us,  to  predict  their  issue^ 
or  ev6n  to  raise  a  finger  to  control  them. 
But  it  is  not  so :  the  agents  in  the  affiyiv 
of  men  are  themselves  men,  or  rather  the 
passions  and  the  reason  of  men ;  and  those 
who  predict  their  course,  predict  from 
their  estimate  of  the  force  of  passiea 
and  reason  in  men  themselves,  be  they  a 
legislative  body  or  a  nation.  Had  not  the 
Senator  known  this,  he  would  not  haT» 
ventured  to  predict  the  fall  of  this  Unioft. 
Was  it  by  a  mighty  and  incommunicable 
logic,  that  he  ventured  in  the  same  breath 
to  predict  the  fall  of  our  institutions^  and 
declare  them  the  work  of  happy  accidents  t 
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to  raiBe  them  on  lawless  chance,  and  then 
declare  the  law  of  their  continnance  ?  to 
give  them  first  to  fortune  and  then  to  the 
gods? 

Absurd  conclusion  of  the  Senator  I  This 
nation  have  fortune  in  their  hands,  and  can 
whirl  her  idle  wheel  backward  or  forward 
at  their  pleasure.  They  have  but  to  agree 
that  honor  and  honesty  shall  rule^  and 
they  rule — that  the  Constitution  shsdl  re- 
mam,  and  it  remains.  On  that  side  they 
have  a  divine,  an  omnipotent  authority ; 
on  the  other  they  are  powerless.  On  the 
one  side,  they  have  fortime— on  the  other, 
divinity ;  here  chance,  there  reason ;  here 
favor,  there  honor ;  here  lying,  there  truth ; 
here  robbery,  peculation,  conquest,  fear, 
and  the  sinking  of  all  in  mere  despond ; 
there  law  observed,  credit,  equity,  hope, 
and  the  fruit  of  all  the  past. 

And  yet — ^it  was  only  by  a  figure  of  rhet- 
oric that  the  orator  appealed  to  Fortune, 
to  inspire  us  with  a  salutary  terror ;  and 
when  he  afterward  points  out  the  true 
cause  of  our  danger,  and  shows  that  it  is 
rather  through  forgetfulness  that  we  are 
falling,  it  is  evident  that  he  is  truly  no 
worshipper  of  Fortune,  but  a  firm  believer 
in  the  laws  of  Reason  and  of  Nature. 

**  Sir,  there  is  no  solicitotie  now  for  liberty. 
Who  talks  of  liberty  when  any  great  Question 
comes  up?  Here  is  a  question  of  toe  first 
magnitade  as  to  the  conduct  of  this  war ;  do 
von  hear  anvbody  talk  about  its  effect  upon  our 
uberties  ana  our  free  institutions  7  No,  sir. 
That  was  not  the  case  formerly.  In  the  early 
stages  of  our  government  the  great  anxiety 
was,  how  to  preserve  liberty.  l%e  great  anx- 
iety now,  is  for  the  attainment  of  mere  military 
idory.  In  the  one  we  are  forgetting  the  other. 
The  maxim  of  former  times  was,  that  power  is 
always  stealing  from  the  many  to  the  few ;  the 
price  of  liberty  was  perpetual  vigilance.  They 
were  constantly  looking  out  and  watching  for 
danger.  Not  so  now.  Is  it  because  there  has 
been  any  decay  of  liberty  among  the  people  ? 
Not  at  alL  I  believe  the  love  of  liberty  was 
never  more  ardent,  but  they  have  forgotten  the 
tenure  of  liberty  by  which  alone  it  is  preserved. 

"  We  think  we  may  now  indulge  in  every- 
thing with  impunity,  as  if  we  held  our  charter 
of  liberty  by  **  right  divine" — from  heaven  itself. 
Under  these  impressions  we  plunge  into  war, 
we  contract  heavy  debts,  we  increase  the  patp 
ronage  of  the  Executive,  and  we  talk  of  a  cra- 
•sade  to  force  our  institutions,  of  liberty,  upon 
all  people.  There  is  no  species  of  extravagance 
which  our  people  imagine  will  endanger  their 
liberty  in  any  degree.  Sir,  the  hour  is  approach- 
ing—the mjf^  retribution  wUl  come.    It  will 


come  as  certainly  as  I  am  now  addressing  thgy. 
Senate,  and  when  it  does  come,  awful  will  li^ 
the  reckoniDg ;  heavy  the  reqKnsibility  some' 
where." 

This  warning  comes  ^m  no  noisy  de- 
claimer,  or  heated  enthusiast.  It  is  the 
voice  of  years  and  ^f  experience.  It  is 
not  a  trope,  or  stroke  of  rhetoric ;  it  is 
the  plain  announcement  of  a  fact.  We 
have  secured  our  liberty,  and  believe  that 
it  will  remain  secure,  while  we  are  occu- 
pied in  destroying  that  of  other  nations. 
We  think  that  by  augmenting  our  power 
we  shall  only  perfect  our  freedom ;  forget- 
ful that  not  power,  merely,  but  lawful 
forms  of  power,  are  the  support  of  freedom. 
Our  power  may  indeed  fret  and  spend  it- 
self in  vast  enterprises  ;  but  we  are  losing 
the  grand  privilege  of  freemen,  to  control 
the  councils  of  the  nation :  we  may  retain 
our  domestic  freedom,  but  we  are  powerless 
in  the  affairs  of  our  country,  rarty  Or- 
ganization, the  sole  lever  of  the  politician, 
neglected  by  one  party,  and  skillfully  em- 
ployed by  the  other,  has  wrested  the  scep- 
tre from  our  gripe ;  we  have  allowed  our- 
selves to  beheve  in  PuWic  (pinion,  until, 
too  late,  it  is  discovered  that  Party  Organ- 
izations are  manufactories  of  public  opinion. 
We  have  neglected  to  manu&cture  a  quan- 
tum of  true  and  liberal  opinion  on  the  side 
of  Justice  and  the  Constitution,  and  the 
consequences  are  just  beginning  to  be  felt 
by  ourselves  and  by  the  world. 

As  it  was  not  by  fortime  nor  the  con- 
currence of  fortunate  accidents,  that  we 
arrived  at  our  present  condition,  but  by 
strenuous  and  virtuous  endeavor  for  our 
country  and  kmd,  so  it  will  not  be  by 
evil  fortune  that  we  fall,  if  fall  we  must, 
but  by  the  neglect  of  those  means  by 
which  we  rose.  And  what  were  those 
means  ?  The  purifying  first  of  our  own, 
and  next  of  other  minds  ;  the  banishment 
of  all  but  the  most  elevated  passions,  the 
trial  of  all  public  questions  by  the  rule  of 
private  morality ;  the  fearless  and  spirit- 
ed declaration  of  right  opinion,  in  the  face 
of  unpopularity  and  false  enthusiasm,  by 
all  who  can  speak  or  write  with  force  or 
with  discretion ;  the  constant  inculcation 
of  the  faith  in  principles, — ^that  principles 
are  strictly  the  expression  of  divine  laws 
"which  execute  themselves,"  and  must  be 
proclaimed  and  obeyed  by  all  men  and 
nations  who  are  ambitious  of  power,  or  of 
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pennanent  and  muversal  wealtii: — ^these 
means,  well  used,  cannot  fiail  to  effect  their 
ends.  "  But  it  is  also  necessary  to  have 
faith  in  the  people.'*  What  is  meruit  by 
faith  in  the  people?  A  question  worth 
answering.  Put  the  case  that  the  same 
multitude  were  addressed  by  two  orators, 
and  on  the  same  question  and  occasion; 
that  th^  first  of  these  orators  considered 
in  his  mind  that  the  people  he  addressed 
were  to  be  controlled  by  several  passions, 
fear,  vanity,  admiration,  interest,  envy,  the 
lust  of  power,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  a 
novel  enterprise ;  that  accordingly,  hav- 
ing this  opinion  of  the  men  he  addressed, 
an  opinion  drawn  necessarily  from  the 
study  of  his  own  heart,  he  begins  by  a 
skillful  flattery, — throws  in  JEurguments  to 
the  purse,  to  national  vanity,  to  the  admi- 
ration of  great  names,  to  popular  enmities 
and  prejudices,  the  love  of  domination  and 
the  love  of  change, — and  rousing  in  his 
hearers'  hearts  a  tumultuous,  uneasy  enthu- 
siasm, which  then  he  and  his  colleagues 
direct  to  their  ends  : — ^this.  orator  may  be 
fairly  said  to  have  no  faith  in  the  people  ; 
he  rather  believes  that  they  are  creatures 
of  passion,  and  subject  to  none  but  base 
and  selfish  impulses.  But  now  the  second 
orator  rises,  a  Chatham,  a  Webster,  a  Peri- 
cles, a  Clay ;  his  generous  spirit  expands 
itself  through  the  vast  auditory,  and  he 
believes  that  he  is  addressing  a  company 
of  high-spirited  men,  citizens.  They  see 
the  grandeur  in  his  eye,  and  before  a 
word  has  escaped  his  lips,  they  are  struck 
with  an  irresistible  sympathy  with  the 
man.  Then,  he  speaks.  When  he  says 
"fellow-citizens,"  they  believe  him,  and 
at  once,  from  a  tumultuous  herd,  they  are 
converted  into  men — ^into  a  nation,  for  the 
time  being ;  the  universal  voice  is  speak- 
ing, and  every  man's  soul  is  attuned  by 
it ;  a  common  purpose  seizes  them,  a  com- 
mon energy, — and  by  a  wonderful  effect, 
their  thoughts  and  feelings  rise  to  an 
heroical  height,  beyond  that  of  common 
men  or  common  times.  This  second  orator 
"  had  faith  in  the  people;"  he  addressed 
the  better  part  of  each  man's  nature,  sup- 
posing it  to  be  in  him  ; — and  it  was  in  him. 
The  great  problem  of  our  politics  is, 
to  bring  the  minds  of  the  majority  up 
to  a  pitch  of  knowledge  and  confidence 
that  will  enable  them  to  use  their  pri- 
vate   judgment    upon    public    questions 


and  public  men.  To  accomplish  this  end, 
every  spirited  citizen  will  strain  every 
thought.  If  he  has  accumulated  wealth, 
he  will  apply  his  acquired  knowledge  of 
economy  and  finance  to  the  consideration 
of  the  public  finance.  If  he  is  a  lawyer, 
his  knowledge  of  the  nice  differences  of 
rights  will  serve  him  to  detect  the  fallacies 
and  dishonesties  of  men  in  power.  If  he 
is  a  clergyman,  he  has  the  law  of  Ood, 
"which  fulfills  itself,"  written  in  his  mind 
in  a  clear  and  legible  scripture,  easily 
applied  to  all  events  and  all  actions  as  a 
rule.  If  he  is  a  farmer,  or  an  independent 
mechanic,  he  knows  that  individual  liberty 
begins  with  him — ^that  representative  gov- 
ernment is  sustained  by  him — ^in  its  original 
purity  and  force,  and  that  in  his  place  he 
IS  the  main  pillar  of  the  state,  on  whom 
depends  finally  the  Union  and  the  public 
security ;  but  being  no  linguist  nor  much 
read  in  the  law,  he  will  be  compelled  to 
shape  his  estimate  of  public  m«i  and 
measures  by  those  plain  rules  from  which 
all  laws  spring,  and  which  come  to  him 
direct  from  heaven. 

But  especially,  at  this  crisis,  when  the 
polity  of  the  nation  is  being  settled  for  a 
course  of  centuries,  by  the  establishment 
of  new  forms  of  opinion  and  new  modes 
of  government,  it  becomes  the  men  of 
leisure  and  of  letters  to  throw  themselves 
into  the  strife ;  not  like  gladiators  shining 
with  the  oil  of  sophistry,  and  wielding  an 
unscrupulous  sword,  but  rather  firm  and 
sure,  organized,  with  the  modem  obedience 
and  the  modem  discipline.  If,  instead  of 
degrading  themselves^  by  idle  and  aimless 
production,  the  frivolous  trifling  of  boys, 
they  would  I'emember  that  they  are  citi- 
zens of  a  Republic  more  magnificent  than 
Athens,  and  that  soon  must  be  the  irre- 
sistible power  of  the  worid — ^that  in 
this  Eepublic  there  is  no  aristocracy  but 
that  which  rests  in  native  uprightness  and 
sincerity,  no  fame  but  that  of  usefulness, 
no  respectability  but  in  the  public  service ; 
they  would  cease  from  their  trifling,  and 
unite  their  exertions  and  labors  to  over- 
throw the  ambitious  man  who  usurps,  the 
impostor  who  misleads,  and  the  coward 
who  sells  himself.  If,  despising  toil  and 
resigning  the  poor  privilege  of  a  little 
fretful  originality,  a  thing  smiled  upon  and 
pitied  by  the  truly  great,  they  would  join 
as     true     fellow-soldiers    against    lying. 
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quackery,  and  tyranny,  of  whatever  kind  ; 
in  less  than  an  age,  the  Union  would  be 
settled  upon  eternal  foundations,  and  the 
men  of  this  age  be  remembered  as  the 
second  founders  of  the  Republic. 

Men  do  not  respect  that  which  is  a 
growth  of  accident  or  fortune,  and  could 
they  bring  themselves  to  regard  the  insti- 
tutions of  their  fathers  as  the  fruit  merely 
of  happy  concurrences,  they  would  despise 
their  very  liberty,  and  wish  to  defy  for- 
tune, and  let  her  do  her  will.  Regarding 
the  Union  as  transitory  and  fortuitous, 
we  are  less  grieved  with  the  thought  of 
corruption  in  the  general  state :  we  become 
accustomed  to  contemplate  its  decay,  and 
are  less  mdignant  when  it  is  proposed 
to  reduce  it  to  an  association  for  gain. 
That  despair,  too,  which  sometimes  affects 
good  men  of  a  feeble  temper,  may  well 
spring  out  of  thb  opinion,  that  we  lie 
at  the  mercy  of  chance.  To  know  the 
obstacle  is  half  to  conquer  it ;  to  know  the 
danger  is  almost  to  escape  it,  with  a  spirit 
of  that  temper  of  which  freemen  are 
made.  Let  it,  therefore,  be  fairly  seen 
and  defined :  different  men  will  see  it  dif- 
ferently and  with  different  degrees  of 
apprehension ;  but  he  cannot  be  esteemed 
worthless,  or  unserviceable,  who  gives  his 
sole  attention  to  that  shape  of  the  public 
danger  which  affects  him  most,  and  which 
threatens  the  most  immediate  peril. 

The  Senator  has  distinctly  indicated  the 
present  danger  of  the  Republic — "the 
mcreasing  power  of  the  Executive,"  its 
assumption  of  an  authority  and  an  influence 
beyond  the  spirit,  if  not  beyond  the  letter 
of  the  Constitution,  its  aggression  upon  the 
liberties  of  the  States  and  of  the  nation. 
It  is  discovered  at  last,  that  in  our  own,  as 
in  the  English  Constitution,  the  only  effec- 
tual control  over  an  Executive  backed 
by  a  powerful  minority,  is  by  the  refusal 
of  supplies,  OT  by  the  affixing  of  condi- 
tions to  appropriations. 

It  is  necessary  to  thelife  of  all  great  pow- 
ers, that  they  should  tend  to  burst  their 
bonds,  and  seem  continually  to  threaten 
tyranny :  the  power  of  wrong  must  be  coin- 
cident m  them  with  the  power  of  right ;  and 
few  men  there  are — there  is  no  man,  of  a 
spirit  fit  to  be  the  chief  servant  of  the 
nation,  who  will  not  sometimes  encroach 
upon  liberty ;  not  because  he  does  not  love 
liberty,  or  that  he  means  to  be  tynmnical. 


but  because  it  is  in  human  nature  to  err. 
It  is,  therefore,  always  necessary  for  a 
free  people  to  watch  their  rulers,  and 
check  the  career  of  their  ambition.  We, 
the  private  citizens,  must  make  the  man 
in  place  respect  and  fear  our  free  vote, 
and  our  free  opinion.  On  perpetual  vigi- 
lance, and  not  on  a  curiously  adjusted  sys- 
tem of  checks  and  balances,  must  we  rely 
for  the  vindication  of  our  rights. 

But  first,  before  attemptbg  to  check  or 
hmit  any  power,  it  is  necessary  to  know, 
to  feel,  its  exact  weight  and  importance. 
It  is  idle  to  argue  against  it,  or  pretend 
not  to  see  it — ^to  smile  at,  or  disrespect  it ; 
we  must  estimate  it,  measure  it,  take  its 
full  dimension,  compare  it  with  others  and 
with  itself,  and  finally,  consider  its  growth, 
permanency,  and  tenacity  of  life.  A  dry 
study  of  the  Constitution,  or  of  historical 
commentaries,  will  not  give  a  true  idea, 
much  less  a  true  feeling,  of  the  central 
power.  It  springs  from  each  one  of  us, 
as  from  millions  of  living  roots.  We  con- 
cede to  it,  in  the  economy  of  the  whole,  a 
power  original  and  forever  established  ;  it 
is  the  most  efficient  and  unobstructed  Ex- 
ecutive Power  in  the  world,  and  able,  by 
keeping  a  vast  number  of  persons  in  the 
hope,  or  in  the  fearful  and  conditional  en- 
joyment, of  office,  to  exercise  a  direct  per- 
sonal power  over  one  half  the  people. 

When  supported  by  a  strong  minority 
in  Congress,  it  can  initiate  any  law  it 
pleases,  and  suppress  any  which  it  thinks 
may  be  injurious  to  itself.  It  is  not  afraid 
of  impeachment,  for  it  will  always  control 
a  strong  minority  in  the  Senate  and  the 
House.  It  is  not  disposed  to  encroach 
openly  upon  the  Constitution,  but  has 
always  advocates  and  exciises  to  defend 
itself  against  the  direct  charge.  It  is  in- 
stinctively ingenious  with  the  people,  and 
takes  care  never  to  seem  to  injure  the 
landed  interests.  It  never  touches,  or 
seems  to  touch,  the  liberty  of  the  individ- 
ual, or  of  the  State,  of  which  the  northern 
and  southern  Democracy  arc  so  exclusively 
jealous ;  but  it  reaches  over  the  heads  of 
both,  and  eludes  both.  Its  immense  pow- 
er rests  unmoved  upon  the  tumultuous  sea 
of  opposing  interests  and  passions;  the 
small  waves  (if  we  may  so  speak)  of  local 
tumults  cannot  overturn  it.  The  broader 
the  base  the  more  securely  it  stands  ;  and 
should  its  power  ever  be  extended  over 
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both  continents,  and  over  the  islands,  it 
would  almost  inevitably  perpetuate  itself 
and  rise  to  an  imperial  height. 

The  first  symptom  of  the  rise  of  an 
imperial  power  is  in  the  ambition  of  con- 
quest. The  ambition  of  the  people  is 
roused,  a  secret  influence  eveiywhere  urges 
them.  It  emanates  from  the  Central  Pow- 
er, and  the  body  of  intriguers  which  sustain 
and  use  it.  The  head  wishes  to  feel  itself 
the  head,  and  out  of  an  ambitious  wan- 
tonness, puts  the  body  in  motion.  The 
evil  passions  of  tb^ multitude  respond  to 
the  ambition  of  the  central  faction,  and 
the  whole  force  of  the  government  is  pre- 
cipitAted  upon  enterprises  of  war.  This 
it  does  without  impairing  the  hberties  of 
the  States,  or  of  the  citizens ;  but  thesfe 
powers  forget,  that  as  the  head  is  exalted 
the  body  is  diminished  and  debased. 

Government  is  in  its  very  nature  aggres- 
sive and  usurpmg  ;  tending  toward  unlim- 
ited power  and  unlimited  territory.  The 
checks  which  hem  it  in  and  restrain  it,  re- 
quire to  be  kept  up  with  a  lively  jealousy. 
Weaken  or  impoverish  your  aristocracy, 
and  your  king  becomes  a  despot ;  yield  the 
powers  of  the  House  and  of  the  senate  m 
the  least  particulars,  and  your  President 
has  moved  so  farioward  supreme  authority. 

The  limitation  of  the  Presidential  term 
to  four  years  is  no  security  against  the 
steady  increase  of  the  power,  in  the  hands 
of  a  succession  of  intriguers,  usurpers, 
and  well-managed  weaklings.  The  party 
now  effectually  in  power  have  maintained 
a  succession  of  Presidents,  who  have  each 
added  a  little  to  the  power  of  the  office. 
This  party,  the  origmal  opposers  of  the 
Constitution,  always  insisting  upon  State 
rights  and  democratic  liberty,  has  elected 
a  series  of  Presidents  who  have  made  every 
use  of  the  Central  Power,  and  showed  the 
greatest  readmess  to  abuse  and  extend  it. 
Democracy,  meanwhile,  wisely  jealous  for 
its  individual  rights,  but  near-sighted,  has 
not  observed,  and  perhaps  cannot  perceive 
how  the  stature  of  the  Executive  swelb 
and  grows. 

The  Will  of  the  Nation,  permanently 
expressed  in  the  Constitution,  while  it  es- 
tablbhed  this  power,  established  also  cer- 
tun  checks  upon  it,  even  within  its  proper 
linuts.  The  Executive  cannot  declare  war, 
nor  inarch  an  army  upon  a  neighbor's  ter- 
ritory, without  permission  from  Congress. 


It  cannot  ratify  treaties  without  the 
consent  of  two-thirds  of  the  Senators  pre- 
sent. 

Its  patronage  may  be  diminished  by 
Congress,  who  have  power  to  vest -the  ap- 
pointment of  inferior  officers  in  the  courts 
of  law,  or  the  heads  of  departments. 

It  is  liable  to  impeachment;  and  ih€ 
power  to  be  taken  away  by  the  decision  of 
the  Senate. 

It  is  founded  on  an  oath,  by  which  it 
swears  to  become  the  defender  of  the  Con- 
stitution. 

These  defences  are  such  as  would  be 
erected  against  a  power  naturally  inclined 
to  become  absolute. 

The  conflict  in  future  is  not  to  be  that 
old  traditional  one  of  State  Rights.  What' 
do  those  vast  crowds  of  foreigners,  and 
migratory  pei'sons  that  people  the  new 
lands  of  the  West,  know  or  care  about  th<f 
old  jealousies  of  State  Rights  ?  They  are* 
under  the  protection  of  the  Central  Gov- 
ernment, and  their  first  desire  and  respect 
is  toward  the  nation ;  the  State  with  then^ 
is  secondary ;  their  sons  may  understand  it; 
but  they  never  will.  Every  foreigner  who 
sets  foot  upon  this  continent,  increases  the' 
importance  of  the  Central  Government; 
and  diminishes  the  jealousies  of  the  States. 

We  repeat,  that  it  is  our  firm  belief,  that 
the  danger  with  us  lies  not  in  the  fear  of  a 
revolt  of  individual  States— our  Union 
having  at  length  become,  or  fast  becoming, 
a  nation — but  in  a  want  of  perception  and 
foresight,  to  guard  against  the  excessive 
influence  of  the  Executive  itself. 
•  Under  such  convictions,  what  are  we  to 
think  of  the  party  now  in  power  ?  Thrft 
their  policy  and^  doctrines  will  defend  us 
against  evUs  approaching  from  that  quar* 
ter? 

They  know  that  it  is  necessary  for  a  na- 
tion to  be  engaged  in  great  enterprises,  but 
they  prefer  the  enterprises  of  war,  and 
turn  the  forces  of  government  upon  foreign 
objects. 

They  cry  out  against  a  paper  currency, 
agunst  credit,  and  indirect  taxation ;  while 
they  are  issuing  millions  of  Treasury  Notes, 
secured  only  by  the  credit  of  the  nation, 
and  dare  not  propose  a  tax  adequate  to 
the  payment  of  the  mere  interest  of  the 
public  debt. 

They  oppose  the  creation  of  a  Bank  for' 
the  economical  management  of  the  pubfie^ 
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funds,  while  they  are  creating  a  bank  of 
the  worst  character,  founded  on  the  issue 
of  depreciated  paper. 

They  contend  for  the  Sovereignty  of  the 
People,  j( which  no  man  denies,)  while  they 
are  engaged  in  destroying  the  sovereignty 
of  a  neighborinfir  people,  and  would  torce 
a  sister  Repubhc  to  cede,  not  only  her 
territory,  but  her  citizens,  as  political 
daves. 

They  ialk  of  progress,  and  the  advance 
of  liberty  and  enlightenment,  nay,  even  of 
Christianity ;  which  progress,  enlighten- 
ment,  and  liberty,  nay,  which  Christianity, 
they  are  eager  to  force  upon  their  neigh- 
bors at  the  point  of  the  bayonet. 

We  are  no  advocates  for  political  con- 
sistency in  the  abstract ;  as  though  it  were 
not  sometimes  the  part  of  a  wise  man  te 
change  his  course,  and  in  view  of  impend- 

3;  ruin  to  his  country,  oppose  a  policy 
vocated  by  a  party  once  his  own,  but 
ceasing  to  be  his  when  they  depart  from 
principles  upon  which  he  has  taken  his 
stand ;  but  when  it  appears  that  every  act 
of  a  party  in  power  is  at  variance  with 
some  principle  which  themselves  claim,  are 
we  not  to  regard  their  inconsistency  as  a 
proof  that  they  employ  their  principles  as 
a  veil  to  their  purposes  ? 

Let  us  never  listen,  then,  for  ftn  in- 
stant, to  their  protestations,  but  watch 
their  measures.  The  measures  of  the 
party  now  in  power,  are  the  measures  of 
unjust  men :  they  are  employing  the  Exe- 
cutive power  of  the  Union,  in  a  way  to  sive 
it  an  unnatural  and  despotical  authority ; 
they  mean  to  give  it  all  the  vigor  necessary 
to  carry  out  their  designs ;  they  care  not 
for  the  Con3titution,  nor  for  the  principles 
of  private  and  public  liberty  of  which  it  is 
the  sole  existing  charter. 

Can  we  refuse  to  listen  to  the  warning — 
"  Who  talks  of  liberty  now  ?"  Aye !  who  ? 
It  is  time  then  to  begin  to  talk  about  liberty. 
State  Rights  have  had  their  defenders. 
The  States  know  very  well  how  to  de- 
fend their  own  rights.  They  know  the 
limits  of  their  own  sovereignties,  and  will 
defend  them.  But  who  will  defend  the 
rights  and  sovereignties  of  the  people  ? 

£very  member  of  this  Republic  is  con- 
nected by  a  slender  thread  with  the  Cen- 
tral Power.  This  thread  passes  through 
and  above  the\iystem  of  the  State,  scarcely 
toudiing  it.     By  this  the  Central  Power  | 


can  draw  after  it  every  individual  citisen 
as  by  a  line  of  fate.  The  millions  of 
lines  meet  in  the  hand  of  the  Central 
Power.  Along  them  moves  taxation,  the 
call  to  arms ;  influence,  fine  but  sure, 
moves  along  them.  The  people  recipro- 
cate influence  with  their  head ;  but  while 
each  one  of  them  knows  him  alone  and  his 
will,  he  knows  them  all,  and  by  a  superior 
wisdom  can  rule  one  by  the  knowledge 
he  has  of  another — by  many  he  can  rule 
one,  and  this  in  a  thousand  ways.  By 
the  artifices  of  the  pc^itician,  the  whole 
nation  b  moved  through  these  lines.  It 
IB  the  duty  of  the  people  to  watch,  each 
man  his  own,  and  reciprocate,  meeting  the 
worse  by  a  better  will. 
•  Government  is  in  its  very  nature  aggres- 
sive and  usurping.  So  well  persuaded  are 
all  men  of  this,  it  has  become  a  maxim 
with  politicians,  that  every  great  authority 
in  the  State  should  be  left  open  to  impeach- 
ment, and  where  impeachment  is  not  al- 
lowed, the  government  b  either  despotic, 
or  it  is  nominal — ^the  real  power,  as  in  the 
English  Constitution,  being  in  other  hands. 
But  it  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive  of  an 
Executive  Power  more  crescent  and  cumu- 
lative in  its  character  than  our  own ;  for — 
to  say  nothing  of  its  being  only  apparent- 
ly subject  to  impeachment — a  vote  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  Senate  being  required  for 
conviction  of  treason,  which  would  scarce- 
ly be  obtained  against  a  President  support- 
ed by  a  strong  party ;  and  unless  so  sup- 
ported, he  would  not  venture  upon  viola- 
tions of  the  Constitution — a  succession  of 
enterprising  usurpers,  such  as  have  gov- 
erned this  country  once  the  election  of 
General  Jackson,  have  it  in  their  power  to 
create  the  popularity,  and  the  popular 
opinion,  upon  which  they  rest. 

Nay,  it  is  not  yet  certain,  whether  a 
power  completely  efficient  for  the  demor- 
alization of  the  nation  might  not  be  created 
within  the  limits  of  the  Constitution  itself. 

Goveinment  is  not  a  machine ;  after  all 
the  barriers  that  political  science  can  devise 
have  been  erected  about  a  moral  power, 
disposed  to  be  arbitrary  and  usurping,  it 
will  stilly  within  these  formal  limits,  con- 
tinue to  be  arbitrary  and  usurping  ;  it  will 
still  continue  to  be  necessary  that  rballt 

GREAT  AND  TBISD  MSN  SHOULD  BE  ELECTED. 

The  usurpation  of  the  war  power, 
granted  by  the  Constitution  to  Congress 
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•lone^iB  at  all  times  easy  fur  an  Exe- 
cutive supported  by  a  war-making  party. 
It  would  be  as  easy  for  the  present  govern- 
ment to  involve  tins  country  in  a  war  with 
Great  Britain  as  with  Mexico ;  the  means 
of  exciting  such  a  war  are  fuUy  within  the 
power  of  the  Executive. 

*^  None  but  a  people  advanced  to  a  yery 
high  state  of  intellectual  improvement  are 
eapable,  in  a  civilized  state,  says  Mr.  Cal- 
houn, "  of  maintrfMning  a  free  government ; 
and  amongst  those  who  have  had  the  good 
fortune,  very  few  indeed  have  had  the  good  \ 
fortune  of  forming  a  Constitution  capable 
of  endurance.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  in 
the  history  of  man,  that  scarcely  ever  have 
free  popular  institutions  been  formed  that 
have  endured.*' 

They  have  lapsed  first  into  a  democratic 
anarchy,  and  then  into  despotism.  Their 
destroyers  begin  with  engaging  the  people 
in  unjust  wars,  by  which  that  tender  and 
▼irtuous  regard  for  liberty  is  sapped  and 
destroyed:  having  become  tyrants,  they 
are  now  ready  to  become  slaves,  and  need 
only  a  master.  The  despot  is  always 
ready,  under  the  cloak  of  the  demsj^ogue. 
He  is  the  man  who  confines  himself  tneo- 
retically  within  the  limits  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, until  he  has  succeeded  in  destroying  its 
grotmd-work  in  the  hearts  of  the  people — 
until  he  has  succeeded  in  intoxicatmg  them 
with  the  consciousness  of  freedom,  and  in 
leading  them  on  to  the  commission  of  na- 
tional crimes,  under  the  names  of  patriot- 
ism, glory,  and  enterprise.  He  is  no  con- 
scious destroyer,  but  only  a  godless  skep- 
tic, smooth  and  fluent  in  speech,  active  m 
talent,  and  simply  cold-blooded  and  dis- 
honest when  he  dares  be  so.  Ifis  tools 
are,  perhaps,  men  superior  to  himself  in 
dignity  of  character,  and  in  obstinacy  of 
purpose,  whose  narrow  understandings  he 
Knows  well  how  to  darken  with  sophistries 
and  flatteries.  In  his  own  opinion  the 
demagogue  is  not  a  bad  man ;  he  means 
only  to  use  the  natund  and  customary 
means  toward  influence  and  wealth.  The 
Union  to  him  is  a  tind  of  firm,  a  combina- 
tion of  great  povf ers  for  the  purposes  of 
defence,  enrichment  and  aggrandizement; 
in  enriching  and  aggrandizing  himself  at 
the  expense  of  this  corporation  he  seems 
to  commit  no  sin.  The  Supernal  Powers 
baye  denied  him  the  knowledge  of  the  true 
glory  of  humanity;  he  does  not  care  to 


guide — ^he  has  not  the  power  of  ffuiding 
the  nation,  in  the  path  <^  justice  and  nomHr ; 
he  is  imconscious  of  these  principles — he 
regards  them  as  fragile  moral  formularies, 
for  the  better  management  of  fools  and 
children.  A  formalist  in  his  religion,  it  is 
very  like  he  delights  in  long  prayers ;  a 
formalist  in  behavior,  it  is  very  like  he  is  a 
man  of  smooth'  and  polished  address. 
Or  if  his  game  be  of  a  ruder  sort,  he  is 
ready  for  Uie  fierce  extremes — roughness, 
cruelty,  and  profanity  of  conduct.  Tet, 
under  all  disguises,  the  demagogue  is  one 
and  the  same ;  a  liar  in  his  heart,  a  de- 
ceiver of  the  people,  an  adroit  manager  of 
men  in  place,  a  giver  of  gifts,  a  maker  of 
promises,  a  busy,  smooth,  eloquent,  cau- 
tious, well-trained,  place-seeking,  wealth- 
loving,  power-graspmg,  ape  of  virtue. 

By  one  mark  we  are  to  know  himr?— 
namely : — 

J%ai  he  eamestly  profetui  one  /Mag, 
and  amduomly  praciicei  another. 

He  professes  to  economize  for  the  peo- 
ple, and  loads  them  with  expenses. 

He  professes  free  trade,  and  advocates 
an  indiscriminate  Tariff. 

He  professes  to  be  jealous  of  liberty, 
and  goes  on  to  swell  the  power  of  the 
Executive. 

He  professes  a  great  tenderness  of 
national  honor,  and  plunges  the  nation 
into  wars  of  mere  robbery. 

In  a  word,  he  is  consistent  in  his  con- 
duct with  none  of  the  principles  he  pro- 
fesses ;  and  he  professes  those  which  he 
thinks  will  sound  best  in  most  ears. 

Under  favor,  therefore,  it  seems  that 
Mr.  Calhoun  has  not  indicated  the  true 
causes  of  the  decline  of  liberal  institutions 
when  he  says  that  they  are  established, 
and  must  fall,  by  good  or  evil  fortune.  It 
would  seem  rather  that  not  fortune  but 
influence^  is  the  cause  of  the  rise  and 
decline  of  free  institutions.  Given  a  peo- 
ple wise  enough  to  know  a  demagogue 
from  a  statesman,  there  were  no  danger 
to  be  apprehended,  that  their  institutions 
would  ever  fall  into  anarchy.  The  causes 
of  the  rise  of  free  institutions  are  to  be 
sought  in  the  character,  and  not  in  the 
fortune  of  the  people.  The  Athenians,  a 
tribe  of  forty  thousand  luxurious  democrats, 
governing  half  a  million  of  slaves,  grad- 
ually wrested  power  from  the  hands  of  the 
few,  and  as  gradually  lost  it  when  their 
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manners  became  corrupt.  The  Romans, 
a  clan  of  ambitious  gentlemen,  ruling 
-with  difficulty  a  rude  but  valiant  popu- 
lace, regarded  their  state  as  an  engine  of 
conquest,  and  themselves  the  predestined 
ffovemors  of  the  world.  They  gradually 
dwindled,  and  were  dissolved  and  lost  in 
the  multitude  of  their  subjects,  and  the 
power  they  had  organized  passed  into  the 
hands  of  men  of  other  nations,  trained 
in  the  Roman  discipline. 

The  Greek  and  Roman  republics  cher- 
ished in  their  laws  none  of  those  sacred 
jHinciples  which  can  alone  give  duration  to 
republics.  They  never  dreamed  of  educa- 
ting the  people— of  securing  every  man 
Ins  perfect  liberty — of  the  freedom  of 
poliucal  opinion,  freedom  of  religion,  inter- 
national equity. 

In  a  wordf,  the  safety  of  the  Com- 
monwealth is  in  the  election  of  such  men 
as  represent  its  principles  in  their  char- 
acters: if  these  are  weak,  false,  narrow, 


sluggish,  or  knavish,  the  machine  of  govern- 
ment will  always  work  badly ;  it  b  a  moral, 
not  a  mechanical  power;  its  springs  are 
in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  those  who 
move  it;  their  integrity  or  dishonesty, 
makes  the  nation  fortunate  or  tmfortunate ; 
their  wisdom  and  moderation  saves  it; 
their  honor  keeps  it  pure  and  respectable. 
Let  us,  therefore,  the  people,  in  selectmr 
our  Candidate,  ask  ourselves,  with  Je^ 
ferson,  is  he  capable,  is  he  honest  ?  Is  be 
a  man  of  grand  ability,  of  tried  honesty,  of 
unquestionable  courage ;  open  of  heart  and 
hand ;  of  a  great  reputation ;  able  to  rule, 
faithful  to  his  trust?  Above  all,  does  he 
scorn  intrimies  and  private  schemes  ?  If 
he  is  all  this,  and  no  man  more  so,  then  is 
he  our  Candidate  ;  and  if  we,  the  citizens, 
who  profess  Whig  principles,  will  unite 
upon  him,  laying  aside  all  small  fears  and 
tnfling  doubts,  who  doubts  our  abiHfy  to 
elect  him  ? 


SONNET.-MIDNIGHT. 


Now  Melancholy  with  pale  Sorrow  sits. 
Still  listening  to  the  burden  of  her  woe  : 
Now  Murder,  blind  with  fear,  uncouthly  hits 
At  Sleep,  and  wounds  himself  instead  of  foe : 
Now  steals  the  expectant  lover  to  his /air, 
And  finds  her  breathing  in  a  rival's  arms  : 
Now  silly  boaster,  who  the  Dark  would  dare. 
Turns  a  blank  idiot,  through  her  spectral  charms : 
Now  gasps  the  sick  man  on  the  bed  of  death, 
And  marks  his  emblem  la  the  lamp's  blue  flame ; 
While  near  him  nods  the  nurse  with  catching  breath. 
As  though  her  sense  by  snatches  went  and  came : — 
But  swift  and  silent  spins  the  beauteous  world. 
From  night  to  mom  dl  things  are  quickly  hurled. 
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Ths  first  of  the  works  whose  titles 
are  appended,  b  in  two  thick  Tolnmes  of 
six  hundred  pages  each,  md  contdns 
the  result  of  the  author's  personal  obser- 
vations, together  with  frequent  extracts 
from  the  best  works  hitherto  written  on 
China;  making  in  the  whole  by  far  the 
fullest  compendium  of  informatinn  respect- 
ing that  great  Empire  of  the  East  which 
our  Western  World  has  ever  yet  pos- 
sessed. Mr.  Williams  went  to  China  as 
Printer  to  the  American  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions,  and  resided  twelve  years  at  Can- 
ton and  Macao,  "  in  dajlj  and  familiar  con- 
tact with  the  people,  speaking  their  lan- 
guage and  studying  their  books.'*  He  is 
evidently  an  able  philologist,  and  a  well- 
informed,  sensible  observer.  The  work  is 
one  of  the  most  interestbg  that  has  lately 
appeared,  and  we  cannot  do  our  readers  a 
more  acceptable  service  than  to  run  it  over 
and  string  together  some  of  the  novelties 
which  it  adds  to  the  general  stock  of 
knowledge. 

The  narrative  of  Mr.  Smith,  who  went 
out  in  1844,  as  agent  of  the  English 
Church  Mission  to  the  cities  where  there 
are  British  Consuls,  is  quoted  by  l^r,  Wil- 
liams, so  that  it  does  not  require  a  sepa- 
rate notice.  It  is  interesting,  but  the  style 
18  very  diffuse. 

Chung  Kwoh,  '*  the  Mid-kingdom,"  is 
the  most  common  name  for  their  coun- 
try among  the  Chinese.  The  name  China 
is  never  used  among  them,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  taken  by  foreigners 
from  Tnn  or  Chin,  a  famous  mon- 
arch, who  flourished  B.C.  110,  The 
author  suggests  that  it  may  be  the  <'  land 
of  Stnim,"  referred  to  in  Isaiah  xlix.  12. 
The  natives  have  many  other  names  for 
their  connixy :  sometimes  it  is  called  &' 


Hai,  I  e.  [all  within]  the  Four  Seas.  Ttmg 
Shan^  or  the  Hills  of  Tang,  also  denotes 
the  whole  country.  For  the  people,  Id 
Min,  or  Black-Haired  Baoe,  is  a  common 
appellation;  the  expressions  Hwa  Yen, 
the  Flowery  Language,  and  Cktmg  Hwa 
JSwoht  the  Middle  Flowery  Kingdom,  are 
also  frequently  used  for  the  wntten  lan- 
guage and  the  country — the  sense  of  Hwa 
hemg  that  they  are  the  most  polished  and 
civilused  of  all  nations.  The  term  "  Ce- 
lestials," which  would  be  an  extremely  awk- 
ward phrase  in  their  language,  comes  from 
Tie  Chau,  i.  e.  Heavenly  Dynasty,  one  of 
the  titles  of  the  present  dynasty  of  Taing, 

Our  author  mves  a  full  account  of  the 
topography  of  the  dffhteen  provinces, 
and  the  entire  empire — ^its  mountains  and 
rivers,  the  Great  Wall,  the  Grand  Canal, 
the  public  roads,  and  the  appearances 
which  the  landscapes  usually  present  to 
the  eye.  The  general  aspect  of  the  couar 
try  is  as  much  modified  by  cultiviation  as 
that  of  England,  but  there  are  no  fences 
or  hedges.  Temples  and  pagodas,,  which 
are  used  for  inns  and  theatres  as  well  as 
idols,  sometimes  occupy  commanding  situ- 
ations. The  acclivities  of  hills  under  ter- 
race cultivation  are  often  veiy  beautiful. 
But  distant  views  of  cities  are  tame,  from 
the  absence  of  spires  and  towers  to  relieve 
the  dead  level  of  tiled  roofs. 

Along  the  sea-coast  of  southern  China 
the  tyfoons  (from  ta-fitng,  i.  e.  a  great  wind) 
are  much  dreaded.  The  people  have 
another  name  for  them,  which  sigrnifies 
iron  whirlwind. 

The  names  given  to  streets  and  halls 
are  very  curious.  Thus  the  Emperor's 
Council  at  Peking  is  held  in  the  Kien 
Tsing  Tung,  or  Tranquil  Palace  of  Heaven ; 
the  Empress  resides  in  the  Palace  of  the 
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Earth's  Repose  ;  near  by  is  the  Hall  of 
Intense  Thought,  where  sacrifices  are  pre- 
sented to  Confucius  and  other  sages,  and 
also  the  Hall  of  the  Literary  Abyss,  or 
Library.  In  reading  these  queer  titles,  one 
cannot  help  fancying,  ^^f  hat  if  we  had  such 
buildings  here,  and  who  would  be  the  fit- 
test persons  to  occupy  them  ?  whether 
our  transcendental  cotemporaries  should 
rather  be  made  to  officiate  as  high  priests 
in  a  Hall  of  Intense  Thought,  or  follow 
their  readers  into  a  Literary  Abyss  ?  To 
pursue  such  suggestions  would  how- 
ever interfere  wi&  our  present  purpose, 
which  is  merely  to  give  a  diminished  pic- 
ture of  an  entertaining  volume. 
'  The  celebrated  porcelain  manufactories 
are  in  the  department  of  Jauchau  in  Fau- 
lang  hien,  and,  it  is  stated,  give  employment 
to  a  million  of  workmen.  They  were  es- 
tablished A.  D.  1004.  Near  them  is  the 
vale  of  the  White  Deer,  where  Chu  Hi, 
the  great  disciple  of  Confucius,  lived  and 
taught  in  the  12th  century.  It  is  a  place 
of  frequent  pilgrimage  for  the  Clunese  lit- 
erati, and  its  beauty  and  sublimity  a  con- 
stant theme  of  the  poets.  • 

The  capital  of  the  province  Hupeh, 
Wuchang  fa,  on  the  river  Yangtsz'  Kiang, 
is  said  to  be  one  of  the  largest  assembla- 
ges of  houses  and  vessels,  inhabitants  and 
sailors,  in  the  world ;  London  and  Yedo 
can  alone  compete  with  it.  Indeed,  in 
the  accounts  of  several  other  great  cities 
whose  names  are  alike  strange  and  eupho- 
nious, one  is  constantly  astonished  at  the 
immensity  of  the  population.  Any  place 
in  China  und^r  a  half  million  would  seem 
to  be  a  mere  village. 

The  true  name  of  Canton  is  Kwanglung 
Sang  Chmg,  i.  e.  the  capital  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Kwangtung.  The  names  of  the 
city  gates  remind  one  of  the  Pilgrim's 
Progress :  thus  we  have  Great-Peace  gate, 
Eternal-Rest  gate,  Five-Genii  gate,  Bam- 
boo-Wicket gate,  &c.  Among  the  names 
of  the  six  hundred  streets,  are  Dragon 
street.  Martial  Dragon  street,  Pearl  street, 
(what  city  was  ever  without  one  ?)  Golden 
Flower  street.  New  Green  Pea  street, 
Physic  street.  Spectacle  street,  &c.  These 
streets  are  very  narrow,  being  never  used 
for  carriages,  and  for  uncleanliness,  are 
probably,  if  ^uch  a  state  of  things  can  be 
imagined,  much  in  advance  of  the  dirtiest 
in  New- York.     The  manufactories  of  Can- 


ton are  almost  all  for  foreign  trade.  The 
city  contains  50,000  persons  employed  in 
weaving  and  embroidering  cloth ;  there 
are  also  7000  barbers,  and  4200  shoe- 
makers. The  contempt  for  the  few 
foreigners  residing  there,  renders  their 
position  very  irksome  and  confined.  None 
of  them  have  ever  adopted  the  native 
costume,  the  English  clerks  probably 
objecting  to  the  shaven  poll  and  indispen- 
sable pigtail.  The  foreign  shipping  lies 
at  Whampoa,  (pronounced  Wompoo,  i.  e. 
Yellow  Anchorage.)  In  the  mountainous 
parts  of  Kwangtung,  there  are  many 
tribes  who  resist  every  attempt  on  tlra 
part  of  the  lowlanders,  to  penetrate  into 
the  fastnesses.  They  occasionally  come 
down  to  Canton  to  trade,  and  the  Canton- 
ese firmly  believe  that  they  possess  tails 
like  monkeys. 

The  last  census  of  China,  taken  in  1812, 
makes  the  entire  population  of  the  eighteen 
provinces  amount  to  362,447,183.  The 
means  and  intention  of  the  government  to 
estimate  the  number  of  the  people  accu- 
rately are  not  questioned ;  yet  the  result 
is  so  enormous  that  our  author  very  sensi- 
bly considers  the  subject  still  open, 
imtil  further  statistics  are  obtained.  The 
averages  of  850,  705  and  671  to  the 
square  mile,  in  the  provinces  of  Kiangsu, 
Nganhwui,  and  Chehkiang,  are  too  great 
to  be  credited  without  minute  circumstan- 
tial evidence.  No  one  can  doubt,  however, 
that  the  population  is  exceedingly  great, 
and  constitutes  by  far  the  largest  assem- 
blage of  human  bemgs  using  one  speech, 
ever  congregated  under  one  monarch. 
The  revenues  of  the  empire  are,  as  might 
be  supposed,  still  more  difficult  to  ascer- 
tain than  the  population.  The  government 
Red  Book  for  1840,  places  the  total  at 
58,007,007  taels  of  $1,33  each,  but  this 
is  probably  only  the  surplussage  sent  from 
each  province,  for  the  support  of  the 
emperor  and  his  court.  The  revenue  from 
Canton  alone,  in  1842,  is  given  in  the  Red 
Book  at  43,750  taels,  whereas  it  is  well 
known  that  the  collector  of  customs  there 
was  obliged  to  remit  from  800,000  to 
1,500,000  taels,  and  his  gross  receipts  were 
not  far  from  3,000, 000.  The  expenditures 
of  the  government  almost  always  exceed 
the  receipts,  but  in  what  way  the  deficit 
is  made  up  does  not  appear.  The  salaries 
of  the  government  officers  are  not  high. 
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Imt  their  exactions  are  so  great,  that  it 
is  impossible  to  guess  how  much  they 
actually  receive. 

The  greatest  part  of  the  cultivated  soil 
is  employed  in  nusing  food  for  man. 
Woolen  garments  and  leather  are  little 
used,  and  cotton  and  mulberry  occupy  but 
a  small  portion  of  the  soil.  Grass  is  never 
raised.  Horses  are  very  little  used.  The 
few  cattle  feed  on  the  waste  grounds,  and 
batter,  cheese  and  milk  are  hardly  known. 
The  piincipal  food  of  the  people  is  pork, 
ducks,  geese,  poultry  and  fish,  of  which 
the  latter  is  a  great  item.  v 

Wood  is  scarce  in  China,  and  coal  is  the 
general  fuel.  All  the  common  metals 
are  abundant,  but  the  processes  used  in 
manufacturing  them  are  little  known.  A 
native  dealer  in  iron  at  Canton,  for  example, 
can  communicate  no  information  as  to  how 
it  is  smelted  or  forged;  it  is  enough  for 
him  that  it  sells.  Lead  is  unportea  from 
the  United  States,  and  the  lining  of  a  tea 
chest  nu&y  have  made  the  voyage  from 
Qnlena  to  Canton,  and  back  to  St.  Louis. 

Chinese  writers  on  natural  history  are 
almost  as  curious  observers  as  ours  were 
a  few  centuries  ago.  Of  the  bat,  which 
they  style  "heavenly  rat,"  "fairy  rat," 
"  flying  rat,"  "  night  swallow,"  Ac,  they 
write,  "It  is  shaped  like  a  mouse;  its 
body  is  of  an  ashy  black  cdor ;  and  it  has 
thin  fleshy  wings,  which  join  the  fore- 
legs and  tail  into  one.  It  appears  in  the 
summer,  but  becomes  torpid  m  the  winter ; 
on  which  account,  as  it  eats  nothing 
during  that  season,  and  because  it  has  the 
habit  of  swallowing  its  breath,  it  attains  a 
great  age.  It  flies  with  its  head  down- 
wards, because  the  brain  is  heavy,"  &c. 
Cats  they  call  "  household  foxes."  One 
item  in  the  description  of  the  dog  is,  that 
it  "  can  ffo  on  thn^e  legs."  The  maltese- 
colored,  hairless  buflalo  is  their  beast  for 
farming,  and  hence  the  picture  of  a  country 
lad  astride  one's  back  playing  the  flute,  is 
a  favorite  pastoral  image.  The  Chinese 
pig  is  the  clumsiest  little  lump  of  fat 
imaginable.  His  disposition,  however,  so 
much  resembles  that  of  his  western 
brethren,  that  the  people  do  not  attempt 
to  drive  him  through  their  narrow  streets. 
They  place  a  loosely  woven  cylindrical 
basket  before  an  opening  in  his  pen,  and 
pull  his  tail  till  he  runs  into  it ;  then  lifting 
it  by  a  pole  passed  through  the  top,  his 


legs  fall  through  the  meshes,  and  two  men 
carry  him  off*,  squealing  somewhat,  we  may 
suppose,  but  unable  to  do  himself  any 
personal  injury.  The  contrivance  is  equally 
^ngenious  and  humane.  The  camel  is  in 
use  in  western  China ;  one  species  is  used 
to  carry  light  burdens  and  messages  across 
the  deserts  of  Gobi,  and  is  caJledfimg'kiok- 
tOf  or  wtnd'footed  camel,  on  account  <^  its 
swiftness.  Singing  thrushes  are  kept  as 
pets  by  the  Chinese  gentlemen,  parties  of 
whom  are  not  unfrequently  seen  with 
their  cages  seated  on  the  gprass,  or  ram- 
bling over  the  fields  for  grasshoppers.  A 
favorite  song  bird  is  a  species  of  the  lark, 
which  is  called  peh  Ung,  i.  e.  "  hundred- 
spirit  bird,"  from  its  activity  and  melody. 
Sparrows  and  crows  are  common  about 
Canton.  They  have  also  the  cuckoo, 
which  is  called  kuku,  as  with  us. 

So  many  kinds  of  fish  are  brought  to 
the  market  of  Macao,  that  if  one  is  able 
to  eat  all  that  the  Chinese  do,  he  may 
have  a  different  species  every  day  in  the 
year.  Gold  fish  were  inUx>duoed  into 
Europe  from  China  about  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  "The  effects  of 
culture  and  domestication  in  changing  the 
natural  form  of  this  fish  are  as  great  as  is 
sometimes  seen  in  animals :  specimens  are 
often  seen  without  any  dorsal  fin,  and  the 
tail  and  other  fins  tufted  and  lobed  to  such 
a  degree  as  to  resemble  artificial  append- 
ages or  wings  rather  than  natural  organs. 
The  eyes  are  developed  till  the  globes  pro- 
ject beyond  the  socket  hke  goggles, 
presenting  an  extraordinary  appearance. 
Some  of  them  are  so  fantastic,  indeed,  that 
they  would  be  regarded  as  huuB  naiuriB, 
were  they  not  so  common.  Specimena 
two  feet  long  have  been  noticed,  but  usu- 
ally they  are  no  longer  in  China  than  in 
Europe.  One  species  of  fish  has  the 
faculty  of  darting  a  drop  of  water  at  in- 
sects on  the  bank,  and  so  catching  them. 
Oysters  and  all  sorts  of  shell  fish  are 
abimdant.  The  Qhinese  manufacture  pearls 
by  inserting  small  mother-of-pearl  beads 
into  the  sheU,  which  in  a  year  are  in- 
crusted. 

There  is  a  species  of  spider  so  large  and 
strong  as  to  successfully  attack  small  birds 
on  the  trees.  On  the  hills  eastward  of 
Canton  are  found  immense  butterflies  and 
night-moths.  One  of  these  insects  (Bom* 
byx  atla$)  measures  nine  inches  across  the 
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wings..  Common  crickets  are  caught  and 
sold  in  the  markets  for  gaming,  the  piac^ 
tice  heing  to  fi^ht  them  in  bowk.  The 
Chinese  naturahsts  describe  the  nests  of 
bees,  ants,  drc,  very  accurately.  "The 
composition  of  the  characters  for  the  beer 
ant  and  musquito,  respectiyely  denote  the 
awl  insect,  ike  righteous  insect,  and  the 
lettered  insect,  referring  thereby  to  the 
sting  of  the  first,  the  orderly  marching 
and  subordination  of  the  second,  and  the 
letter-like  markings  on  the  wings  of  the 
last.  Musquitoes  are  plenty  in  all  parts 
of  China,  and  gauze  curtains  are  consiaered 
by  the  people  as  a  more  necessary  part  of 
bed  furniture  than  a  mattress." 

The  bamboo  is  cultivated  about  villaffes 
for  its  pleasant  shade  and  beauty,  and  a 
grove  furmshes  from  year  to  year  culms 
of  an  sizes.  Its  appearance  is  extremely 
mial,  oriental  and  elegant.  It  is  applied 
to  so  many  uses  that  it  may  be  called  the 
Chinese  national  plant.  The  tender  shoots 
are  used  for  food.  "  The  roots  are  carved 
into  fantastic  images  of  men,  birds,  mon- 
keys, or  monstrous  perversions  of  animated 
nature ;  cut  into  lanthom  handles  or  canes, 
or  turned  into  oval  sticks  for  worshippers 
to  divine  whether  the  gods  wiU  hear  or 
refuse  their  petitions.  The  tapering  culms 
are  used  for  all  purposes  that  poles  can 
be  applied  to  in  carrying,  supporting,  pro- 
pelting  and  measuring,  by  the  porter,  the 
carpenter  and  the  boatman ;  for  the  joists 
of  houses  and  the  ribs  of  sails ;  the  shafts 
of  spears  and  the  wattles  of  hurdles ;  the 
tubes  of  aqueducts  and  the  handles  and 
ribs  of  umbrellas  and  fans. 

'*  The  leaves  are  sew^  upon  cords  to 
make  rain-cloaks,  swept  into  heaps  to 
form  manure,  and  matted  into  thatches  to 
cover  houses.  Cut  into  splints  and  slivers 
of  various  sizes,  the  wood  is  worked  into 
baskets  and  trays  of  every  form  and  fancy, 
twisted  into  cables,  plaited  into  awnings, 
and  woven  into  mats  for  scenery  of  uie 
theatre,  the  roofs  of  houses  and  the  casing 
of  goods.  The  shavings  even  are  picked 
into  oakum,  and  mixed  with  those  of  rattan 
to  be  stuffed  into  mattresses.  The  bamboo 
furnishes  the  bed  for  sleeping,  and  the 
couch  for  reclining ;  the  chopsticks  for 
eating,  the  pipe  for  smoking,  and  the  flute 
for  entertaining^;  a  curtain  to  hang  before 
the  door,  and  a  broom  to  sweep  around  it ; 
together  with  screens,  stools^  stands,  and 


Bofiw  for  various  uaes  of  convenie&ce  and 
luxury  in  the  houae.  The  mattress  to  lie 
upon,  the  chair  to  sit  upon»  the  table  to 
dme  from,  food  to  eat,  and  fuel  to  cook  it 
with,  are  alike  derived  from  it ;  the  femle 
to  govern  the  scholar  and  the  bo<^  he 
stu£es  both  originate  here.  The  tapering 
barrels  of  the  Sang,  or  or^an,  and  the 
dreaded  instrument  of  the  hctor-— one  to 
make  hannony  and  the  other  to  strike 
awe ;  the  skewer  to  jhu  the  hair  and  the 
hat  to  screen  the  head ;  the  paper  to  write 
on,  the  pencil  handle  to  write  with,  and 
the  cup  to  hold  the  pencils ;  the  rule  to 
measure  lengths,  the  cup  to  guage  quan- 
tities, and  the  bucket  to  draw  water ;  the 
bellows  to  blow  the  fire  and  the  bottle  to 
retain  the  match ;  the  bird-cage  and  crab- 
net,  the  fish-pole  and  sumpitan,  the  water- 
wheel  and  eave-duct,  wheel-barrow  and 
hand-cart,  dkc.,  are  all  funiished  or  com- 
pleted by  this  mi^pificent  grass,  whose 
graceful  beauty  when  growing  is  compar- 
able to  its  varied  usefulness  when  eat 
down." 

The  buckwheat  is  much  used  in  China ; 
it  is  called  by  a  name  which  signifies  ''  tri- 
angular wheat,"  a  title  perhaps  quite  as 
appropriate  for  it  as  ours,  liie  Chinese 
consider  the  rest  of  the  world  dependent 
on  them  for  tea  and  riiubarb,  and  f oreiflners 
forced  to  resort  to  them  to  relieve  wem- 
selves  of  an  otherwise  irremediable  costive- 
ness.  Commissioner  Lin  once  actually 
made  use  of  this  as  an  argument  for  cer- 
tain  trade  restrictions,  supposing  for^gners 
would  be  compelled  to  purchase  of  them  at 
any  price.  Pea-nuts  are  extensively  cul- 
tivated, but  whether  used  as  an  accom- 
paniment to  dramatic  perfomiimces  we 
are  left  uninformed.  Pawpaws  are  eaten 
after  being  cooked.  Dried  bottle-gourds 
are  tied  to  children's  backs  on  the  boats, 
to  hold  them  up  when  they  tumble  over- 
board. 

The  Camella  Japonica  is  as  much  ad- 
mired at  home  as  abroad,  though  the  outer 
barbarians  have  invented  several  new  vari- 
eties. It  is,  perhaps,  hardly  necessary  to 
remark  that  Chinese  gardeners  are  also 
acquainted  with  the  China  aster.  The 
tree  peony,  with  its  large  and  variegated 
flowers,  is  much  admired.  But  their  great 
favorite  is  the  jasmine,  whose  clusters  of 
flowers  are  often  wound  in  their  hair  by 
the  women.  In  the  north-eastern  provinces, 
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around  Ningpo  and  in  O^usan,  the  hills  are 
covered  wiUi  gorgeous  azaleas.  **  Few/' 
says  Mr.  Fortune,  "  can  form  anj  idea  of 
the  gorgeous  beauty  of  these  azalea-clad 
hills,  where  on  every  side  the  eye  rests  on 
masses  of  flowers  of  dazzling  brightness 
and  surpassing  beauty.  Nor  is  it  the 
asalea  alone  which  claims  our  admiration ; 
clematises,  wild  roses,  honey-suckles, 
and  a  hundred  others  mingle  their  flow- 
ers with  them,  and  make  us  confess  that 
China  is  indeed  the  "central  flowery 
land." 

The  Chinese  materia  medica  is  full  of  valu- 
able information.  For  example,  there  are  in 
one  work  twenty-four  sections  on  the  history 
and  uses  of  the  horse.  The  first  explains 
the  character  which  stands  for  its  name  ; 
the  second  ffoes  into  the  varieties  of  the 
animal,  and  gives  brief  descriptions  of  them. 
"The  pure  white  are  best  for  medicine. 
The  age  is  known  by  the  teeth.  The  eye 
reflects  the  full  image  of  a  man.  If  his 
teeth  be  rubbed  with  dead  silk-worms  or 
black  plums  he  will  not  eat,  nor  if  the 
skin  of  a  rat  or  wolf  be  hung  in  his  man- 
ger. If  a  monkey  be  kept  in  his  stable 
he  will  not  fall  sick."  The  third  section 
goes  on  to  speak  of  the  flesh  as  an  article 
of  food.  Our  author  recommends  '*  almonds 
and  a  rush  broth,  if  a  person  feel  uncom- 
fortable after  a  meal  of  horse  flesh.  It 
should  be  roasted  and  eaten  with  ginger 
and  pork ;  and  to  eat  the  flesh  of  a  black 
horse  and  not  drink  wine  with  it,  will 
surely  produce  death,"  isc.  '*  The  heart 
of  a  wlute  horse,  or  that  of  a  hog,  cow,  or 
hen,  when  dried  and  rasped  into  spuit  and 
so  taken,  cures  forgetfulness ;  if  the  patient 
hears  one  thin^  he  knows  ten."  *'  Above 
the  knees  the  horse  has  night  eyen  (warts) 
which  enable  him  to  go  in  the  night ;  they 
are  useful  in  the  tooth-ache."  One  natu- 
ralist rather  smiles  at  another,  who  reported 
the  metamorphosis  of  an  oriole  into  a  mole, 
and  of  rice  into  a  carp :  "  It  is  a  ridiculous 
story,"  says  he ;  "  there  is  proof  only  of  the 
change  of  rats  into  quails,  which  is  re- 
ported in  the  Almanac,  and  which  1  have 
oho  $een  mtfieif.*^  Natural  science  would 
appear  to  have  advanced  in  China  about 
as  &r  as  physical  had  in  Italy,  when 
Oalfleo  experimented  before  the  philoso- 
phers  of  Pka^  and  they  refused  to  believe 
that  a  piece  of  lead,  ten  pounds  in  weight, 
woqU  not  £bU  ten  times  foster  than  one  of 


one  pound,  because  it  was  contrary  to 
Aristotle. 

The  Chinese  government,  as  is  we>l 
known,  is  in  theory  purely  patriarchal. 
The  emperor  is  the  sire,  the  nation  his 
household.  But  it  owes  its  stability  not  so 
much  to  its  form  as  to  the  prevalence  of 
the  Confucian  philosophy,  which  has  for  so- 
miiny  ages  directed  the  minds  of  its  peo- 
ple. 'Tim  has  led  to  a  state  of  minute  or- 
ders and  degrees  which  pervade  aU  ranks 
of  society,  and  make  each  man  at  once  his 
neiffhbor's  supervisor  and  dependent.  In 
such  a  condition  no  man  dares  oppose  un- 
less he  has  a  majority  of  strength  on  his 
side,  and  thus  all  are  disposed  to  quietness. 
Thus  also  a  form  of  government  which, 
under  a  progressive  philosophy  and  aided 
by  the  Christian  religion,  might  be  warmed 
into  ^renial  life  and  coml^ne  perfect  stabil- 
ity wiUi  the  largest  liberty,  is  under  pagan- 
ism a  congealed  democracy.  The  system 
of  allowing  all  an  equal  chance  to  rise  in 
the  State,  and  promoting  all  in  the  exact 
ratio  of  de8ert,couid  not  work  badly  under  a 
true  learning  and  a  true  religion.  Even  as  it 
is,  the  fact  of  such  an  immense  people  going 
along  for  so  many  centuries  with  so  little 
interruption,  shows  how  much  may  be  ac- 
complished in  the  world  by  one  true  idea 
against  the  downward  tendency  of  man's 
unenlightened,  unchiistianized  nature. 

Although  the  emperor  is  the  father  of 
this  great  family,  he  is  bound  to  rule  it  ac- 
cordmg  to  the  published  laws  of  the  land. 
This  is  the  Ta  Tsing  lAuhLi,  i.  e.  Statutes 
and  Rescripts  of  the  Great  Pure  Dynasty, 
and  contains  the  laws  of  the  empire  ar- 
ranged imder  seven  heads,  viz. :  General^ 
Civil,  Fiscal,  Ritual,  Military  and  Criminal 
Laws,  and  those  relating  to  the  Public 
Worlu ;  and  subdivided  into  436  sections, 
with  modem  explanatory  and  Umiting 
clauses.  A  new  edition  of  these  is  pub- 
lished by  authority  every  five  years.  A 
review  of  a  translation  of  them  in  the 
Edinburgh  says,  "We  scarcely  know  a 
European  code  that  is  at  once  so  copious 
and  consistent,  or  is  nearly  so  free  from  in- 
tricacy, bigotry  and  fiction."  Its  faults  are 
that  it  is  too  minute  upon  social  and  rela* 
tive  virtues,  that  in  a  Christian  State  would 
be  left  to  the  admonitions  of  the  pulpit. 

The  present  Emperor  is  the  sixth  of  the 
Tsing  or  Pure  Dynasty.  He  ascended  the 
throne  in  1821,  and  is  now  in  his  67th 
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year.  He  has  two  brothers  and  three 
sons.  The  right  of  succession  is  in  the 
male  line,  provided  the  Emperor  does  not 
nominate,  as  he  may  do,  his  successor. 
The  only  hereditary  nobility  is  that  of  the 
imperial  house  or  clan,  which  is  divided 
into  twelve  orders,  and  governed  by  a  dis- 
tinct court  under  the  emperor. 

The  next  principal  legal  distinction  in 
society  is  the  eight  privileged  classes  which, 
with  the  imperial  family,  constitute  the 
nine  ranks  of  civilians.  These  ranks  are 
not  hereditary  but  honorary  dbtinctions, 
and  the  privilege  affects  only  the  degree  of 

i punishment  of  offenders  in  each  rank. 
The  word  mandarin  is  from  the  Portu- 
guese, and  is  applied  by  foreigners,  without 
any  authority  but  wrong  usage,  to  all 
ranks  and  officers  in  the  empire.) 

Besides  these  distinctions  the  mass  of 
the  people  are  further  subdivided  into  dif- 
ferent clans,  guilds,  societies,  professions 
and  communities,  all  of  which  in  some  de- 
gree assist  them  against  a  corrupt  magis- 
tracy, and  enable  them  to  preserve  their 
proprietary  if  not  their  personal  rights  tol- 
erably secure. 

The  Emperor  is  assisted  in  his  delibera- 
tions by  the  Nui  Koh,  or  Cabinet,  which 
consists  of  four  ta  hioh'8z\  or  principal,  and 
two  hiepan  ta  hioh-sz',  or  joint-assistant 
Chancellors,  half  Manchus  and  half  Chi- 
nese. Under  these  are  ten  assistants  called 
hioh'8z\  or  "  learned  scholai-s."  The  first 
of  the  four  Chancellors  is  esteemed  the 
Premier.  The  present  premier  of  China 
is  Muchangah,  a  Manchu  of  great  influ- 
ence and  power,  and  probably  an  able 
man  ;  he  has  held  the  station  twelve 
years. 

The  Kuifi'ki  Chu,  or  General  Council, 
composed  of  princes  of  the  blood,  Chan- 
eellors  of  the  Cabinet,  the  presidents  and 
vice  presidents  of  the  six  Boards,  and 
chief  officers  of  all  the  other  courts  in  the 
capital,  selected  at  the  Emperor's  pleasure, 
corresponds  somewhat  to  a  ministry.  The 
King  Chau,  i.  e.  Court  Transcripts,  usually 
called  the  Peking  Gazette,  is  compiled  from 
the  records  of  the  General  Council,  and  is 
equivalent  to  our  "  official  organ." 

The  principal  executive  bodies  in  the 
capital  under  these  two  councils  are  the 
Luh  Pu,  or  Six  Boards : — 

1.  The  Lt  Pw,  or  Board  of  Civil  Office. 

2.  The  Hu  Pu,  or  Board  of  Revenue. 


8.  The  Li  Ptr,  or  Board  of  Bites. 

4.  The  Ping  Pu,  or  Board  of  War. 

6.  The  Hing  Pu,  or  Board  of  Punish- 
m^its. 

6.  The  Kung  Pu,  or  Board  of  Works. 

After  these  come  several  important 
courts : — 

1.  The  Li  Fan  Yuen,  or  Court  for  the 
government  of  Foreigners,  commonly  call- 
ed the  Colonial  Office. 

2.  The  Tu-chah  Yuen,  i.  e.  "  All-exam- 
ining Court  or  Censorate,"  a  kind  of  per- 
petual Grand  Jury. 

3.  The  Tung-ehing  iSz*,  a  small  body  of 
six  officers  to  receive  memorials  from  pro- 
vincial authorities,  or  popular  appeals  from 
their  judgments,  and  present  them  to  the 
Cabinet. 

4.  The  Ta-H  Sz\  or  Court  of  Judica- 
ture, a  kind  of  Supreme  Court,  whose  ju- 
risdiction is  mostly  criminal. 

5.  The  HanHn  Yuen,  or  Imperial  Acad- 
emy, which  is  intrusted  with  the  drawing 
up  of  national  documents,  histories,  and 
other  works. 

There  are  also  the  Taiehang  Sr*  or 
Sacrificial  Court;  the  Taipuh  Ss^,  or  Super- 
intendent of  H.  I.  M.'s  Stud ;  the  KwangMh 
Sz*,  or  Banqueting  House;  the  Hunglu  Sz\ 
or  Ceremonial  Court ;  the  Kwohtsz^  Kien, 
or  National  College  ;  the  K$n  7\en  JGen,  or 
Imperial  Astronomical  [including  Astro- 
logical] College ;  and  the  Tai  P  Yuen,  or 
Supreme  Medical  Hall. 

The  other  courts  of  the  capital  appear 
to  have  been  subdivided  and  multiplied  to 
a  great  degree  to  give  employment  to 
Manchus  and  to  graduates  who  come  from 
every  part  of  the  empire,  and  thus  to 
strengthen  the  power  of  the  throne.  The 
total  number  of  civilians  in  employ  is  esti- 
mated at  fourteen  thousand,  but  those  de- 
pendent on  government  are  many  times 
this  amount. 

Besides  this  general  government,  the 
eighteen  provinces  of  the  empire  are  in* 
corporated  under  eleven  governments,  over 
which  are  eight  tsungtuh  or  governors 
general,  fifteen  fuyen,  nineteen  treasurers, 
eighteen  judges,  seventeen  literary  chan- 
cellors, fifteen  commanders  of  the  forces, 
and  1 740  prefects  of  districts.  The  higher 
grades  of  these  provincial  officers  report 
themselves  every  mo^th  to  the  throne, 
sending  his  majesty  a  salutatory  card  on 
yellow  paper  in  a  silken  envelope,  wishing 
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bim  repose.  ^The  Emperor  or  his  secretary 
replies  with  the  yermilion  pencil,  Chin' 
ngan,  i.  e.  Ourself  is  well. 

The  appointment  of  officers  in  China 
being  theoretically  based  on  literary  merit, 
the  hioching  or  chancellor  of  a  province  is 
a  high  officer,  and  ranks  next  to  the/tfj/en. 
Below  the  district  magistrates  come  a  host 
of  subalterns  in  all  departments. 

In  the  administration  of  the  laws  there 
is  so  much  jealousy  of  superiors  and  in- 
feriors, and  such  a  complete  system  of  es- 
pionage as  tends  to  destroy  honorable  fidel- 
ity and  make  bribery,  corruption,  and  extor- 
tion thrive.  Yet  on  the  whole  it  is  gene- 
rally the  honest  and  equitable  officers  who 
rise.  The  bad  ones  get  pasquinaded  by 
placards  stuck  up  in  the  streets,  while  the 
good  become  extremely  popular.  The 
higher  officers  are  generally  able  men. 

Their  peculiar  manner  of  appealing  to 
ultimate  truths  in  their  state  papers  is 
sometimes  quite  amusing.  Commissioner 
Lin,  whose  only  fault  was  the  imiversal 
national  bigotry,  thus  began  a  letter  to  the 
Queen  of  England  respecting  the  interdic- 
tion of  opium : — "  Whereas  the  ways  of 
Heaven  are  without  partiality,  and  no 
sanction  is  allowed  to  injure  others  in  order 
to  benefit  one's  self,  and  that  men's  natu- 
ral feelings  are  not  very  diverse  (for  ^here 
is  he  that  does  not  abhor  death  and  love 
life?) — ^therefore  your  honorable  nation, 
though  beyond  the  wide  ocean,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  twenty  thousand  li,  also  acknowl- 
edges the  same  ways  of  Heaven,  the  same 
human  nature,  and  has  the  like  perceptions 
of  the  distinctions  between  life  and  death, 
benefit^  and  injury."  The  Commissioner 
made  the  old  mistake  of  supposing  too 
much  moral  perfection  in  humanity.  How 
differently  spoke  Lord  Melbourne  in  a  sub- 
sequent debate  in  the  House  of  Lords : — 
"  We  possess  immense  territories  peculiar- 
ly fitted  for  raising  opium,  and  though  he 
would  wish  that  government  were  not  so 
directly  concerned  in  the  traffic,  he  was 
not  prepared  to  pledge  himself  to  relin- 
quish it,"  &c.,  &c  H^  Lordship  evidently 
saw  the  subject  in  another  light. 

On  the  whole,  there  is  perhaps  the'  same 
inferiority  in  the  Chinese  administration  of 
justice  as  compared  with  that  of  our  own, 
that  exists  in  their  social  and  moral  condi- 
tion. The  machine  with  them  is  ingenious, 
but  works  clumsily.    They  effect  the  ulti- 


mate object,  but  it  is  at  an  infinitely  greater 
waste  of  labor.  All  departments  with 
them  are  more  corrupt.  They  suffer  from 
petty  exactions.  Men  are  often  robbed 
among  them,  houses  burnt  and  women  sto- 
len. Justice  sells  at  a  cheaper  rate  than 
here.  The  reports  of  their  trials  are  sum- 
mary. Substitution  is  allowed  for  punish- 
ment, and  whoever  can  pay  may  even 
find  men  who  will  suffer  death  in  his 
place  to  procure  a  provision  for  their  fami- 
lies. Torture  is  still  used  in  their  courts. 
They  have  riots  and  insurrections  worse 
than  those  of  Philadelphia.  But  it  is  after 
all  a  great  fact  in  the  world's  history  that 
snch  an  immense  pagan  population  should 
have  gone  on  so  long,  and  subdued  and  re- 
plenished so  large  a  portion  of  the  earth's 
surface. 

It  shows  how  a  single  conservative 
principle,  that  of  reverence  for  the  past, 
will  sustain  a  people  under  all  the  pressure 
of  sin,  and  dimly  enlighten  their  path  for 
ages  through  the  thick  darkness  of  natural 
religion.  The  same  principle  that  lies  at 
the  foundation  of  their  government  also 
points  out  the  only  road  to  ambition  under 
it.  Eeverence  for  the  past  has  perpetuated 
a  test  of  merit  never  applied  in  any  other 
nation.  The  Chinese  are  a  race  of  pedants. 
Their  whole  mind  turns  backward.  With 
a  reverence  for  learning  that  has  led  them 
to  make  scholarship  the  chief  means  of 
attaining  distinction,  they  cling  to  old 
dogm'as  with  a  tenacity  that  leaves  no 
strength  for  original  thinking.  From  their 
earliest  years  the  writings  of  their  ancient 
sages  are  the  only  study.  Their  schools 
are  very  strict.  Boys  acquire  in  them 
their  strange  language  and  their  classical 
taste  at  the  same  time  ;  and  it  is  probable 
that  the  classic  writings  are  so  far  a  key 
to  the  difficulties  of  their  tongue  that  each 
helps  to  perpetuate  the  other. 

There  are  four  literary  degrees.  The 
fir^t,  aitttsai,  is  flowering  talent.  To  ob- 
tain it  the  young  student  must  pass  through 
three  examinations.  The  first  is  held  under 
the  hioching  of  the  district,  who  assembles 
the  candidates  in  the  hall  of  examination, 
selects  a  theme,  and  gives  one  day  to 
write  the  essay.  When  the'  essays  are 
handed  in  they  are  submitted  to  a  board 
of  examiners,  and  the  successful  names 
are  pasted  upon  the  walls  of  the  magis- 
trate's hall :  this  honor  is  called  Men  rmng, 
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i.  e.,  having  a  name  in  the  village.  The 
stxictness  of  this  primary  examination  may 
he  judged  from  the  instances  of  two  dis- 
tricts in  1832,  when  the  numher  of  candi- 
dates was  2000,  and  only  13  in  one  district 
and  14  in  another  ohtained  the  hien  ming; 
the  entire  population  of  the  districts  was 
a  million  and  a  half.  The  next  examina- 
tion is  before  the  prefect  of  the  depart- 
ment. If  the  successful  in  each  district 
were  in  the  above  proportion,  there  would 
be  generally  200  candidates.  The  exam- 
ination is  conducted  in  the  same  way,  and 
is  still  more  rigorous  than  the  first;  the 
degree  is  called  fu  mtfi^,  having  a  name 
in  the  department.  The  successful  are 
eligible  to  a  third  trial  in  the  provincial 
city,  at  which  those  who  again  succeed 
receive  the  degree  of  siutsai,  which  has 
been  translated  **  bachelor  of  arts." 

In  the  province  of  Kwangtung,  (Canton,) 
with  a  population  by  the  census  of  nine- 
teen millions,  there  are  about  12,000  bache- 
lors. In  the  city  the  number  of  all  who 
have  obtained  Uterary  degrees  is  only  300. 
This  degree  exempts  its  possessors  from 
corporal  punishment,  renders  them  con- 
spicuous in  their  native  place,  and  eligible 
as  candidates  for  the  next  degree  above. 
It  may  be  obtained  by  purchase,  from 
1200  up  to  $1,000  and  more  being  the 
pricei  but  that  does  not  entitle  the  pos- 
sessor to  strive  higher. 

The  second  degree  is  that  of  ku-jin,  or 
**  promoted  men,  and  entitles  its  posses- 
sors to  become  officers.  The  examinations 
are  held.triennially  in  each  provincial  city 
of  the  empire,  about  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember. Each  city  has  a  great  hall  with 
numerous  cells  arranged  around  an  open 
court.  The  hall  at  Canton  will  acconmio- 
date  10,000.  The  candidates  before  en- 
tering are  registered  and  then  searched, 
to  see  that  no  miniature  editions  of  the 
classics  are  found  upon  them,  or  anything 
which  can  assist  in  the  tasks.  If  anything 
be  found  upon  them,  they  are  punished 
with  the  cangue,  (the  board  around  the 
neck,)  degraded  from  the  first  degree  and 
prohibited  another  trial ;  their  fathers  and 
tutors  are  also  punished.  The  furniture 
.of  each  cell  consists  of  two  boards,  con- 
trived for  a  seat  and  eating  table  and  writ- 
ing desk.  Every  menial  and  officer  who 
enters  is  searched,  and  the  place  carefully 
guarded  by  soldiers.     The  examination 


lasts  three  days,  and  the  cgnfinement  in 
the  cramped  cells  often  kills  old  students, 
who  enter  affain  and  again  in  hope  of  at 
last  succeedmg.  Father,  son,  and  grand- 
son have  sometimes  appeared  at  the  same 
examination.  When  any  one  breaks  any 
of  the  regulations,  his  name  is  "pasted 
out"  on  the  outside  of  the  hall,  and  he  is 
dismissed  till  another  time.  More  than  a 
hundred  persons  are  thus  "  pasted  out" 
every  examination. 

There  are  four  themes  given  out  the 
first  day,  one  of  which  must  be  in  poetry. 
These  are  sentences  from  the  classics.  In 
1828  the  4800  candidates  were  exercised 
upon  these : — ''  Tsangtsz'  said, '  To  possess 
ability,  and  yet  ask  of  those  who  do  not ; 
to  know  much  and  yet  inquire  of  those 
who  know  Httle ;  to  possess  and  yet  ap- 
pear not  to  possess;  to  be  full  and  yet 
appear  empty."  *'  He  took  hold  of  things 
by  the  two  extremes,  and  in  his  treatment 
of  the  people  maintained  the  golden  me- 
dium." "  A  man  from  his  youth  studies 
eight  principles,  and  when  he  arrives  at 
msmhood,  he  wishes  to  reduce  them  to 
practice."  The  fourth  essay  was  to  be  in 
pentameters,  "  The  sound  of  the  oar  and 
the  green  of  the  hills  and  water."  These 
four  themes  are  from  the  Four  Books  ;  the 
next  day  five  are  selected  from  the  Five 
Classics ;  and  the  last  five,  topics  concern- 
ing doubtful  affairs  of  state,  are  proposed. 
These  take  a  free  range  of  discussion. 

Twenty-five  days  are  allowed  for  the 
ten  members  of  the  examining  board  to 
read  the  essays,  which,  at  the  usual  pro- 
portion, woidd  be  about  260  each,  per 
diem — an  agreeable  task !  But  it  is  dan- 
gerous for  an  examiner  to  return  any  un- 
read. One  candidate  printed  his,  thus 
returned,  which  led  to  his  ovm  degrada- 
tion, the  punishment  of  the  examiner,  and 
the  passing  a  severe  law  against  it  in 
future. 

On  the  9th  or  10th  of  the  moon,  the 
names  of  the  successful  are  proclaimed  by 
a  crier  from  the  highest  tower  in  the  city, 
and  next  morning  the  list  is  hawked  about 
the  streets  and  sent  to  all  parts  of  the 
province.  Then  come  salutes  and  public  and 
social  banquets  and  rejoicings  for  the  vic- 
tors ;  of  whom  there  are  about  1300  every 
three  years,  all  over  the  empire. 

The    third    degree,   (Hmz,    **  entered 
scholars,"  is  conferred  after  another  exami- 
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iMikioa*  every  three  yean  at  Pekin.  Tlie 
traveUing  expenses  to  court  are  sometimes 
paid  by  goveimnent.  The  nmnber  admit- 
ted varies  from  150  to  400.  They  are 
ail  presented  to  the  Emperor,  and  their 
names  inscribed  in  the  Board  of  Civil 
Office,  as  candidates  for  office  on  the  first 
vacancy.  At  this  examination  many  are 
degraded  from  the  previously  acquired 
standing  for  incompetency,  and  forbidden 
to  appear  again. 

The  high^  deffree  of  haidm  constitutes 
one  a  member  of  the  Imperial  Academy, 
and  entitles  him  to  a  salary.  It  is  con- 
ferred in  presence  of  the  highest  person- 
ages of  the  realm. 

This  system  is  said  to  be  extremely  im- 
perfect m  practical  operation.  Private 
marks  are  placed  upon  the  themes,  and  a 
sufficient  sum  previously  given  to  the  ex- 
aminer, is  very  sure  to  soften  the  severity 
of  his  criticisms.  Eight  thousand  dollara 
is  said  to  be  the  price  of  a  bachelor's  degree 
at  Canton.  It  is  curious  what  power  there 
is  in  money  and  influence,  in  all  parts  of 
the  world.  With  all  their  checks,  it  is 
said  that  '<H  is  surprising  that  any  person 
can  be  so  eager  in  his  studies,  or  confident 
in  his  abilities,  as  even  to  think  that  he 
can  get  into  office  by  them  alone." 

Considerable  attention  is  paid  to  feifiale 
education  in  China,  and  Uterary  attain- 
ments are  considered  creditable  to  ladies, 
as  well  as  small  feet.  The  list  of  names  of 
authoresses  in  their  annals,  is  a  long  one. 
Yuen  Ynen,  the  Governor-general  of  Can- 
ton in  1820,  while  in  office,  published  a 
volume  of  his  deceased  daughter's  poetical 
effusions.  (We  have  never  read  them,  but 
have  no  doubt  they  are  very  fine.) 

The  Chinese  language  is  understood  by 
all  educated  men,  among  four  millions  of 
people.  Their  philologists  arrange  all  its 
characters  into  six  classes,  called  hh  shu, 
or  six  writings : — 

The  first,  called  Hang  king,  were  origi- 
nally intended  as  imitative  symbols  or 
pictures  of  the  'tiling  meant ;  but  the  re- 
semblance in  most  of  them  has  long  dis- 
appeared.   The  number  of  these  is  608. 

The  second  class,  only  107  in  number, 
is  called  cki  sz\  i.  e.,  imitative  symbols 
indicating  thought ;  for  example,  an  image 
of  the  sun  above  the  horizon,  put  for 
morning.  These  are  combined  of  previous 
UmoB,  and  Chinese  writers  consider  tiiese 


two  classes  as  comprising  all  the  ideogra- 
phics  in  the  language. 

The  third  class,  hum  i,  i.  e.,  combined 
ideas,  comprises  characters  made  up  of 
two  or  three  symbob,  to  express  ideas 
deducible  from  their  positions,  but  capable 
of  being  represented.  Thus  aun  and  moon 
are  joined  to  mean  brightness;  womtm 
and  brooiHf  signify  wife.  Of  these  there 
are  740. 

The  fourth  class,  chuen  chu,  "inverted 
significations,"  include  such  characters  as, 
by  some  inversion  or  alteration,  acquure  a 
different  meaning.  Thus  a  hand  turned 
to  the  right,  means  the  right ;  to  the  left, 
the  left.    There  are  372  of  these. 

The  fifth  class,  kiai  thing,  i.  e.  uniting 
sound  symbols,  contain  21,810  characters 
— nearly  all  the  language.  These  are 
composed  of  a  picture  or  imitative  symbol, 
united  to  one  which  merely  imparts  a 
sound  to  the  compound;  the  former 
usually  partakes  more  or  less  of  the  new 
idea,  while  the  latter  loses  its  own  mean- 
ing, and  gives  only  its  name.  They  differ 
from  Arabic  numerals,  in  that  the  latter 
can  only  indicate  meaning  an4  never  sound. 
As  an  illustration  of  their  origin,  suppose 
the  name  of  a  new  insect,  called  nan  where 
it  was  found,  was  to  be  written  for  the 
first  time.  The  writer  would  select  some 
character  that  traj  knoum  to  have  that 
sound,  and  join  it  with  the  symbol  chung, 
meaning  insect ;  then  chung  nan  would 
mean  the  insect  nan.  Some  might  call  it 
insect  south  j  but  the  design  of  the  combi- 
nation would  be  the  guide.  If  nan  were 
called  nam  or  tern,  in  some  parts  of  the 
country,  the  people  there  wouli  give  it 
that  name,  and  the  others  would  not 
understand  them,  irntil  the  character  was 
written.  The  similarity  in  sound  of  all 
combinations,  into  which  the  same  sound 
character  should  enter,  would  beanassbt- 
ant  in  reading  the  language,  but  not  in 
understanding  it. 

The  sixth  class,  called  kia  tsie,  i.  e. 
"  honored  uses,"  includes  metaphoric 
symbols,  frequently  extremely  fanciful ; 
the  number  of  these  is  508.  Child  under 
shelter 9  makes  one  of  these ;  it  means  the 
written  cAorac/er— -character  being  con- 
sidered the  well  nurtured  offspring  of 
hieroglyphics. 

The  whole  number  in  these  six  classes 
is  24,235,  though    Kanghi's    dictionary 
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contains  44,449 ;  but  the  first  contains 
thousands  that  are  obsolete  and  unusual. 
The  burden  of  remembering  so  many  com- 
plicated symbols,  whose  form,  sound  and 
meaning  are  all  necessary  to  enable  the 
student  to  read  and  write  intelligibly,  is  so 
great  that  those  in  common  use  are 
abridged  and  made  to  bear  many  meanings. 
A  good  knowledge  of  ten  thousand  cha- 
racters would  be  sufficient  to  read  any 
work  in  Chinese  or  write  on  any  subject ; 
four  or  five  thousand  are  sufficient  for  all 
common  purposes,  and  two-thirds  of  that 
number  might  suffice. 

Each  character  is  a  word,  and  must  be 
learned  separately,  the  sound  giving  but 
little  clue  to  the  meaning.  For  this  rea- 
son the  grammar  of  the  language  is  con- 
fined to  syntax  and  prosody.  Of  these 
the  rules  are  simple.  The  characters  are 
in  general  monosyllables,  and  have  many 
sounds  which  cannot  be  written  in  English, 
and  vice  vena.  Thus  flannel  in  Chinese 
is  fat'lan-yin ;  stairs,  Bz^-tn-sz^ ;  impreg- 
nable, im-pi'luk-na'pU'H,  There  are  three 
principal  dialects  and  an  endless  variety 
oi  patois,  called  hiang  tan  or  village  brogue, 
an  interpreter  of  which  is  attached  to  al- 
most every  officer's  court  to  translate  the 
peculiar  phrases  of  witnesses.  The  diflfer- 
ence  between  the  court  dialect  and  the 
Canton  is  illustrated  by  the  sentence,  i  do 
not  understand  what  he  Bays. 

Court  dialect. — Wo  min  puk  tung  tek 
ta  kiang  shim  mo. 

Canton  dialect. — Ngo  'm  hiu  kU  hong 
m&t  ye. 

This  is  almost  as  great  a  difference  as 
any  in  the  British  Islands. 

In  surveying  Chmese  literature  the  au- 
thority is  the  Sz*  Fu  Tsiuen  Shu  Tsun- 
muh,  or  Catalogue  of  all  the  Books  in  the 
Four  Libraries,  i.  e.,  Classical,  Historical 
and  Professional  writings  and  Belles  Lettres. 

At  the  head  of  the  IVuh  King  is  placed 
the  Yih  King,  or  Book  of  Changes,  wliich 
is  held  in  great  veneration  for  its  antiquity 
and  occult  wisdom.  It  was  composed  in 
prison  by  W&n  Wang,  the  Literary  Prince, 
about  B.C.  1150.  It  has  formed  the  basis  of 
a  species  of  divination,  and  the  great  writers 
of  China  ever  since  Confucius  have  been 
endeavoring  to  explain  its  aphorisms. 
The  Catalogue  enumerates  1450  treatises, 
memoirs,  digests,  expositions,  &c.,  on  thb 
single  book. 


The  Shu  King,  or  Bode  of  Records. 
This  is  a  series  of  dialogues  on  the  early 
history  of  the  empire,  compiled  by  Confu- 
cius, and  is  full  of  wise  maxims.  Its 
morals  for  a  pagan  work  are  good.  The 
knowledge  of  one  true  God  is  plainly  in- 
timated in  it. 

The  Shi  King,  or  Book  of  Odes,  has 
another  long  list  of  commentators  in  the 
catalogue.  The  extracts  from  some  of  the 
odes  are  quite  poetic.  The  following  shows 
the  rhyme  of  one  of  them : — 

Kien  kia  tsang  tsang, 
Pih  lu  wei  ahwang ; 

So  wei  1  jin, 
Ttfai  shwui  yih  fang. 

**  Green  yet  are  the  reeds  and  rushes, 
Though  the  white  dews  congeal  in  hoar  frost ; 
That  man  of  whom  I  speak 
Is  on  the  water's  farthest  shore." 

Then  comes  the  list  of  writers  upon  the 
Li  Ki,  or  Book  of  Rites,  which  has  been 
the  great  guide  of  Chinese  manners  and 
customs.  It  gives  directions  for  all  the 
actions  of  life.  The  state  ceremoniary  is 
founded  upon  it,  and  it  is  the  statute  book 
of  the  Board  of  Rites  at  Peking. 

Commentaries  on  the  last  of  the  Five 
Classics,  the  Chun  Tsu,  or  Spring  and 
Autunm  Annals  of  Confucius,  are  next 
enumerated.  These  are  follow^  by  the 
vast  number  of  expositors  of  the  principles 
of  the  Five  Classics  as  a  whole.  Then 
are  given  the  writers  on  Filial  Duty,  who 
have  based  their  works  on  the  apothegms 
of  Confucius.  This  is  esteemed  the  high- 
est of  all  the  virtues.  Toy  books  are 
written  upon  it  for  children.  The  three 
following  stories  are  from  a  popular  one 
called  the  Twenty-four  Filials : — 

"In  the  Chan  dynasty  lived  Chung  Yn, 
named  also  Tszlu,  who,  because  his  family 
was  poor,  usually  ate  herbs  and  coarse  pulse ; 
and  he  also  went  more  than  a  hundrea  li  to 
procure  rice  for  his  parents.  Afterwards,  when 
they  were  dead,  he  went  south  to  the  country 
of  Tsu,  where  he  was  made  commander  of  a 
hundred  companies  of  chariots ;  there  he  be- 
came rich,  storing  up  grain  In  myriads  of 
measures,  reclining  upon  cushions,  and  eating 
food  served  to  him  in  nnmeroas  dishes;  but 
sighing,  he  said,  *  Although  I  should  now  de- 
sire to  eat  coarse  herbs  and  bring  rice  for  my 
parents,  it  cannot  be !' " 

"Mang  Tsung,  who  lived  in  the  Tsin  dy- 
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OMty,  when  young  kwt  his  father.  His  mother 
WW  very  sick ;  and  one  winter^s  day  ahe  longed 
to  taste  a  eoup  made  of  bamboo  sprouta^but 
Mang  could  not  procure  any.  At  last  he  went 
into  the  ft  rove  of  bamboos,  clasped  the  trees 
with  his  hands,  and  wept  bitterly.  His  filial 
affection  moved  Nature,  and  the  ground  slowly 
opened,  sending  forth  several  shoots,  which  he 
gathered  and  carried  home.  He  made  a  soup 
with  them,  of  which  his  mother  ate  and  im- 
mediately recovered  from  her  malady." 

"  Wu  Mang,  a  lad  eight  years  of  age,  who 
lived  under  the  Tsin  dynasty,  was  very  dutiful 
to  his  parents.  They  were  so  poor  that  they 
could  not  afford  to  furnish  musquito  curtains ; 
and  every  summer's  night  myriads  of  mus- 
quitoea  attacked  them,  unrestrainedly  feasting 
upon  their  flesh  and  blood.  Although  they 
were  so  many,  yet  Wu  would  not  drive  them 
away  from  himself,  lest  they  should  go  to  his 
parents  and  annoy  them  more.  Such  was  his 
affection." 

After  the  Five  Classics  are  given  the 
Four  Books,  with  their  commentators. 

The  first  of  them  is  the  Ta  Bioh,  Su- 
perior Lessons  or  School  of  Adults,  which 
has  heen  translated  into  English. 

The  second  is  the  Chung  Yung,  or  True 
Medium,  also  translated. 

The  third  is  Lun  Yu,  or  Conversations  of 
Confucius.  In  these  occurs  the  following 
remarkable  passage.  In  reply  to  the  ques- 
tion whether  one  word  will  not  express  the 
conduct  most  fitting  for  one's  whole  life, 
he  replied,  "  Will  not  the  word  $hu  serve  ?** 
which  he  explains  as  meaning,  "  Do  not 
unto  others  what  you  would  not  have  them 
do  to  you."  If  this  be  correctly  rendered, 
it  shows  how  near  and  yet  how  very  far 
the  greatest  utilitarian,  perhaps,  the  world 
has  ever  seen,  was  from  one  of  the  funda- 
mental doctrines  of  Christianity. 

The  last  of  the  Four  Books  consists  en- 
tirely of  the  writmgs  of  Mencius,  one  of  the 
early  disciples  of  Confucius.  The  names 
of  these  philosophers  are  both  latinized, 
the  real  ones  being  Mang  tsz'  and  Chung 
fntsz' ;  tsz'  and  faisz*  signifying  rc^H  or 
eminent  teacher. 

After  these  comes  the  Thousand  Char- 
acter Classic ;  then  the  Odes  for  Children, 
the  Juvenile  Instructor ;  Musical  Works ; 
the  principal  Grammars  and  Dictionaries, 
Lexicons  and  Encyclopedias. 

Under  the  second  or  Historical  diviuon 
of  the  Catalogue,  besi4es  many  grave 
works,  there  are  many  biographies.    One 


biographical  work  is  in  120  volumes.  An- 
other, the  Lieh  Nu  Chuen,  or  Memoirs  of 
Distinguished  Ladies  of  Ancient  Times,  by 
Lu  Hiang,  B.  C.  125,  is  often  cited  by  wri- 
ters on  female  education  to  show  how  wo- 
men were  formerly  trained  in  virtues  and 
accomplishments. 

Among  the  statistical  and  geographical 
works  is  the  Complete  Antiquarian  Resear- 
ches of  Ma  Twanlin,  A.  D.  1275,  which  is 
considered  of  great  valu^  by  philologists 
and  scholars ;  the  present  dynasty  has  pub- 
lished a  supplement  to  it  bringing  it  down 
to  the  present  time. 

The  third  division  of  the  Catalogue  is 
arranged  under  fourteen  sections,  viz..  Phi- 
losophical, Military,  Legal,  Agricultural, 
Medical,  Mathematical  and  Magical  wri- 
tings, works  on  the  Liberal  Arts,  Collec- 
tions, Miscellanies,  Encyclopedias,  Novels, 
drc,  and  treatises  on  the  tenets  of  the  Bud- 
hists  and  Rationalists. 

Chu  Hi,  the ,  founder  of  the  school 
called  the  Ju  Kia  Lui,  or  Literary  Family, 
ought  to  have  been  bom  in  Germany. 
Hear  how  he  reasons  on  the  iSttm  and 
Est  :— 

"  Should  any  ask  whether  the  immaterial  prin- 
ciple or  primary  matter  existed  first,  I  should 
say  that  the  immaterial  principle  on  assuming 
a  ngure  ascended,  and  primary  matter  on  assu- 
ming fonn  descended.  When  we  come  to  speak 
of  assuming  form  and  ascending  and  descend- 
ing, how  can  we  divest  ourselves  of  the  idea  of 
priority  and  subsequence?  When  the  immate- 
rial  principle  does  not  assume  a  form,  primary 
matter  then  becomes  coarse  and  forms  a  sedt' 
ment. 

"  Originally,  however,  no  priority  or  subse- 
quence can  be  predicatpd  of  the  immaterial 
principle  and  primary  matter,  and  yet  if  you  in- 
sist in  carrying  out  the  reasoning  to  the  ques- 
tion of  their  origin,  then  yon  must  say  that  the 
immaterial  principle  has  the  priority ;  but  it  is 
not  a  separate  ana  distinct  thing ;  it  is  just  con- 
tained m  the  centre  of  the  primary  matter,  so 
that  toere  there  no  primary  matter,  then  this  im- 
material  principle  would  have  no  place  of  attach-' 
ment!"* 

One  or  two  Chinee  novels  have  been 
translated  into  English.  They  form  the 
greatest  portion  and  the  woret  of  their  na- 
tional literature.  Some  have  ingenious 
plots  and  characters  well  sustained,  but 
the  most  are  almost  as  bad  as  the  modem 
French  ones  that  abound  in  our  cheap 
book-shops.  There  are,  it  is  statedi  **  Uiou- 
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sands  and  myriads  of  them."  The  de- 
partment oi  plays  and  poems  also  includes 
an  innumerable  collection.  Many  from  the 
Hujidred  Plays  of  Yuen  have  been  trans- 
lated into  the  French.  One  published  by 
Pere  Premare,  in  1731,  entitled  the  Orphan 
of  Chau,  was  taken  by  Voltaire  as  the 
ground-work  of  one  of  his  own.  The  Heir 
m  Old  Age  and  the  Sorrows  of  Han  were 
translated  into  English  by  Sir  J.  F.  Davis, 
and  published  in  1830. 

Chinese  essayists  are,  like  many  of  our 
preachers  and  lecturers,  in  a  habit  of  fehci- 
tating  themselves  and  their  readers  that 
they  were  bom  in  the  Middle  Kingdom,  in 
the  land  of  freedom  and  enlightenment. 
Compared  with  the  nations  around  them, 
they  certainly  have  some  reason  for  com- 
placency ;  but  in  their  daily  life  they  are 
yet  very  remote  from  the  comforts  of  mod- 
em civilization.  Their  peculiar  style  of 
building  is  well  known  from  jars  and  tea 
sets.  Generally  the>r  houses  are  of  cme 
story,  without  cellars,  basements  or  attics. 
They  are  built  of  brick,  sometimes  of  wood 
and  tiled  or  thatched ;  it  matters  but  httle 
whether  the  walls  are  exactly  upright  or 
not.  The  general  arrangement  is  that  of  a 
series  of  rooms  separated  and  lighted  by 
intervening  courts,  conmiunicating  by  a 
covered  corridbr,  which  opens  out  upon  a 
^r^en,  or  by  side  passages.  Thus  there 
is  one  comfort  for  the  Chmese  ladies,  that 
they  do  not  have  to  carry  their  pinched 
feet  up  and  down  stairs.  Instead  of  their 
doors  being  rectangular  like  ours,  they  are 
sometimes  round,  or  leaf-shaped,  or  semi- 
circular, and  it  is  not  the  custom  to  have 
them  open  opposite  to  each  other,  lest  evil 
sjpirits  find  their  way  from  the  street  into 
the  recesses  of  the  dwelling.  The  rooms 
are  lighted  only  by  sky  lights,  and  laminae 
of  oyster  shells  or  oiled  paper  are  used  in- 
stead of  glass,  though  that  is  coming  into 
use  in  Canton.  Warming  the  house  is 
rare ;  fuel  is  scarce  and  h^h  priced,  and 
cooking  is  usually  done  with  small  portable 
furnaces.  The  shops  open  altogether  in 
front,  Uke  ours  in  Chatham  street  Few 
streets  in  Chinese  cities  are  more  than  ten 
or  twelve  feet  wide.  There  are  no  public 
fountains  nor  any  open  spaces  except  small 
areas  before  temples.  Fires  are  very  dan« 
gerous.  All  sorts  of  odors  pervade  the 
streets,  as  all  sorts  of  offiEd  is  carefully  pre- 
served and  oaixied  through  them  at  all 


hoars.  They  are  paved  with  slabs  of  stone 
and  are  tolerably  clean,  but  not  laid  out 
straight ;  and  some  of  thenji  are  singularly 
irregular,  as  it  is  not  consiaered  lucky  to 
have  the  houses  even.  The  names  are 
marked  on  gateways  at  the  ends.  Tav- 
erns are  numerous  in  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, but  there  are  no  boarding  houses.  All 
shops  close  at  nightfall,  and  persons  going 
abroad  carry  lanterns.  Over  all  the  thor- 
oughfares are  watch-towers  with  watchers 
to  look  out  for  fires  and  strike  the  hours  of 
the  night  upon  gongs.  When  fires  occur, 
the  officers  of  grovemment  are  held  resp^m- 
sible ;  if  ten  houses  are  burned  within  the 
walls,  the  highest  officer  in  it  is  fined  nine 
months'  pay ;  if  thirty,  a  years'  salary ;  if 
three  hundred  he  is  degraded  one  degree. 
The  police  are  authorized  to  pull  down 
houses.  They  have  fire  engines  like  ours, 
which  they  hurry  through  the  narrow 
Streets  at  a  tremendous  rate. 

The  pagodas  we  read  of  are  not  merely 
temples — ^they  are  erected  to  secure  good 
luck,  according  to  the  rules  of  the  /ka^- 
shwui,  or  wind  and  water  doctrine. 

The  country  in  China  is  generally  di- 
versified and  full  of  beautiful  landscapes. 
The  facilities  for  water  carriage  are  so 
great,  that  the  travelling  is  mostly  that 
way ;  their  carts  and  wheelbarrows  are 
mere  boxes,  with  solid  wooden  wheels. 
There  are  84,000  boats  registered  as  be- 
longing to  Canton ;  their  appearance,  and 
the  manner  of  life  on  the  river,  has  been 
often  described. 

Dress  undergoes  the  caprices  of  fashion 
in  China  as  well  as  elsewhere,  but  the 
changes  are  less  frequent  and  striking* 
The  shaven  head  and  queue  originated 
with  the  Manchus,  no  longer  ago  than 
1627.  A  long,  thick,  black  queue  is  a 
thing  to  be  proud  of ;  the  common  people 
frequently  play  tricks  with  it,  two  or  three 
tying  the  enos  tc^ether  and  testing  the 
strength  of  their  scalps ;  nothing  hrntates 
them  more  than  to  cut  it  off,  as  to  be  with- 
out one  is  equivalent  to  banishment  from 
decent  society.  Hydrophobia  is  a  national 
ailment  with  the  Chinese,  and  if  cleanli- 
ness be  next  to  godliness,  as  an  old  writer 
observes,  it  is  no  wonder  they  are  pagans. 

The  head-dress  of  ladies  is  very  becom- 
ing. The  copious  black  hair  is  gathered 
back  m.  a  large  oval  plait,  which  is  kept  in 
shape  and  place  by  a  broad  pin  placed 
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ksgthwise  on  it,  and  fastened  by  a  shorter 
one  gobg  across  under  the  plait  The 
hair  of  the  forehead  is  drawn  back  into  the 
knot,  and  elevated  a  little  in  front  by  comb- 
ing it  over  the  finger ;  in  front  of  tiie  knot 
a  tnbe  with  flowers  is  often  inserted.  No 
bonnets,  caps  or  veils  are  worn  abroad ; 
a  light  bamboo  hat  or  nmbrella  keeps  off 
the  sun.  The  women  of  Eiangsu  wear  a 
band  of  fair  round  their  heads ;  a  flat  piece 
of  straw,  tnnmied  with  blue  cloth,  also 
serves  them  for  a  bonnet.  The  hair  of 
girls  is  left  unbound ;  young  ladies  plait  a 
tress  down  the  neck  and  from  the  tem- 
ples.   Both  sexes  wear  false  hair. 

The  dress  of  gentlewomen  is,  like  that  of 
thebr  husbands,  regulated  by  sumptuary 
laws ;  but  they  are  at  liberty  to  make  it 
splendid  with  rich  silks,  gay  colors,  and 
beautiful  embroidery.  The  neck  of  the 
robe  is  protected  by  a  stiff  band;  the 
sleeves  are  very  large  and  long  ;  there  is 
no  girdle  or  stays,  only  a  loose  embroider- 
ed tunic  reaching  half  way  below  the 
knee.  Below  this  appears  the  petticoat, 
which  is  very  pretty  and  peculiar.  Each 
side  of  the  skirt  is  plaited  about  six  times, 
and  in  front  and  rear  are  two  pieces  of 
buckrum  to  which  they  are  attached :  the 
plaits  and  front  pieces  are  stiffened  with 
uning,  and  guly  embroidered.  When  the 
feet  are  together  the  plaits  are  closed,  but 
in  walking  they  open  and  sl^ut,  disclosing 
differently  colored  embroidery. 

It  is  not  known  whether  the  practice  of 
compressing  the  feet  arose  from  the  fash- 
ion being  set  by  a  popular  empress,  who 
was  club-footed,  or  originated  in  the 
men's  desire  to  keep  their  wives  at 
home;  it  began  about  A.  D.  950.  All 
classes  practice  it  except  the  boat-women, 
nudd-servants,  etc.  Sometimes  it  ib  begun 
as  soon  as  the  child  can  walk ;  at  others 
it  is  deferred  till  seven  or  eight.  Little 
^Is  with  little  feet,  may  be  seen  playing 
m  the  street  as  freely  as  though  the  pro- 
cess had  not  been  applied ;  so  that  it  hurts 
them  less,  perhaps,  than  our  tight  lacing. 
Ladies  always  walk  quick,  and  swing  theur 
anns  to  keep  from  falling. 

Cosmetics  are  used  by  them,  to  the  seri- 
ous injury  of  their  faces.  On  grand  oc- 
casions they  cover  their  coimtenances  with 
white  paint,  rouffe  their  lips  and  cheeks, 
and  blacken  theur  eyebrows.  "  A  belle  is 
deseribed  as  having  cheeks  like  the  ahnond 


flower,  lips  like  a  peach's  bloom,  waist  as 
the  willow  leaf,  eyes  bright  as  dancing 
ripples  in  the  sun,  and  footsteps  like  the 
lotus  flower."  Much  care  is  bestowed  upon 
the  toilet ;  but  their  dramas  do  not  show 
that  high-bom  ladies  spend  most  of  their 
time  in  idleness  or  dressing. 

Li  washing,  the  Chinese  use  a  basin  of 
tepid  water  and  a  cloth,  and  "  never  look 
so  dirty  as  when  trying  to  clean  themselves." 
Shaving  is  always  done  by  a  barber.  Whis- 
kers  are  never  worn,  nor  mustaches  under 
forty.  Both  sexes  use  snuff  and  tobacco, 
but  it  is  much  milder  than  ours.  Rice  is 
the  staff  of  hfe.  "  CAtA  kwofan  ?"  i.  e. 
Have  you  eaten  rice?  is  eqidvalent  to, 
"How  do  you  do?"  They  use  a  great  variety 
of  culinary  vegetables,  fruits  and  preserves, 
though  the  proportion  of  aninml  food  is 
probably  the  same  as  in  other  countries  in 
the  same  climate.  Pork  is  the  common 
meat ;  horse  flesh  and  venison  are  some- 
times seen,  and  rarely  a  few  kittens  and 
puppies  rearod  upon  rice.  They  have  many 
unpalatable  oily  dishes  and  stews,  but  Mr. 
WUliams  states  that  he  never  saw  any  rats 
or  mice  in  the  market.  When  taunted  by 
foreigners  for  their  omnivorous  propensities, 
the  Chinese  retort  by  saying,  "  You  eat 
cheese,  and  when  it  can  almost  walk."  One 
was  asked  respecting  the  rat  soup  ;  he  re- 
plied, "  Those  who  eat  it  should  mix  cheese 
with  it,  that  it  might  serve  us  both."  Frogs 
are  universally  eaten.  Indeed,  in  the  way 
of  fish,  not]iing  comes  amiss  to  the  Chi- 
nese palate,  from  sharks  to  water-snakes, 
and  their  unrivalled  ingenuity  is  tasked  to 
the  utmost  to  catch  them  and  rear  them. 
Wherover  there  is  a  running  stream  it  is 
turned  to  account,  and  tanks  are  placed  in 
the  streets  with  water  running  through 
them,  where  carp  and  salmon  are  fattened 
till  they  can  scareely  turn  round.  The  most 
repulsive  food  is  the  locusts,  grasshoppers, 
ground  grubs,  fried  silk-worms  and  the 
water-snakes.  Sugar  and  molasses  are  sold 
in  the  streets.  The  milkmen's  cry  is  ^gau 
not !  Women's  milk  is  sold  for  infants  and 
superannuated  people.  Cold  water  is  not 
drank,  as  cold  liquids  are  considered  un- 
wholesome ;  the  common  beverages  are  tea 
and  wiuskey,  both  of  which  are  taken 
warm. 

The  separation  of  the  sexes  leaves  the 
Chinese  alone  in  his  pleasures.  Literature 
being  the  path  of  ambition,  is  not  a  subjeot 
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of  general  free  conversatioii,  and ,  there  is 
scarcely  any  social  barrier  between  him  and 
the  gaming  table,  the  opium  pipe,  and 
other  animal  excitement,  except  those  aris- 
ing from  business  and  the  necessity  of  sus- 
taining a  thrifty  reputation.  Even  brothers 
and  sisters  meet  under  constraint  after 
childhood,  and  the  separation  is  as  strict  as 
the  most  rigid  Grahamite  in  New  England 
could  desire ;  with  this  difference,  that  the 
Chinese  take  care  to  marry  their  children 
at  a  very  early  age.  The  preliminaries  be- 
fore marriage  are  arranged  by  professional 
matchmakers,  whose  office  is  considered 
honorable.  After  the  ceremonies  and  the 
procession  to  the  bridegroom's  house,  he 
takes  the  hat  and  mantle  from  his  wife,  and 
sees  her,  perhaps,  for  the  first  time  in  his 
life.  When  he  has  taken  a  good  look,  the 
guests  and  friends  come  in  and  criticise  her 
openly ;  the  women  are  said  to  be  unmer- 
ciful on  such  occasions.  In  small  villages 
the  people  call  upon  the  newly  married  at 
the  end  of  the  full  moon,  when  they  are 
received  standing  near  the  bedside;  the 
men  enter  first  and  pay  their  respects  to 
the  bride,  while  the  husband  calls  attention 
to  her  charms,  praises  her  little  feet,  her 
beautiful  hands  and  face,  &c. :  he  then  goes 
out  with  them  into  the  hall,  where  a  colla- 
tion is  served.  The  women  then  enter  and 
make  their  remarks  to  try  her  temper ;  if 
she  show  good  temper,  her  reputation  is 
made.  Many  are  so  much  in  fear  of  offend- 
ing, that  they  endure  all  that  is  said  with- 
out replying. 

One  of  Mr.  Smith's  acquaintances  saw 
a  young  lady  in  the  street,  and  was  so 
smitten,  that  he  sent  proposals  through  a 
matchmaker  to  the  father :  he  was  a  Uttle 
disappointed  after  marrying  to  find  that  he 
had  got  the  fifth  daughter,  instead  of  the 
fourth  1  When  a  young  lady  "  spills  the 
tea,"  i.  e.  Ibses  her  betrothed  husband 
by  death,  she  is  honored  if  she  refuses  a 
second  engagement. 

To  many  careful  fathers,  and  managing 
mothers,  who  read  these  pages,  it  may 
seem  very  fine  to  have  the  entire  control 
of  their  children's  marriages,  and  thus  to 
break  their  hearts,  and  make  them  happy, 
in  a  sensible  way ;  but  there  are  some 
evils  attending  the  system,  besides  that  of 
freezing  the  natural  warmth  of  youth  into 
the  ice  of  age.  The  husband  often  turns 
out  badly  who  has  no  affection,  and  suicides 


of  brides  are  not  uncommon.  One  occur- 
red m  Canton  in  1838,  when  a  youn|; 
wife  on  a  visit  to  her  parents  so  patheti- 
cally described  her  sufferings,  that  she  and 
three  of  her  sisters  and  friends,  joined 
hands  and  drowned  themselves  together 
in  a  pond.  Another  young  lady  having 
heard  of  the  bad  character  of  her  husband, 
when  the  ceremonies  were  over,  said, 
''  Touch  me  not ;  I  am  resolved  to  aban- 
don the  world,  and  become  a  nun.  I  shall 
this  night  cut  off  my  hair.  I  have  saved 
$200,  which  I  give  you;  with  the  half 
you  can  purchase  a  concubine,  and  witk 
the  rest  enter  on  some  trade.  Be  not  lasy 
or  thriftless.  Hereafter  remember  me. ' 
Sajrinff  this  she  cut  off  her  hair,  and  re- 
turned to  her  father's  house.  Such  cases 
are  not  imcommon,  and  young  ladies  im- 
plore their  parents  to  rescue  them  from 
their  sad  fate  ;  but  the  old  folks  generally 
know  best.  Fanciful  girls  often  labor  to 
acqiiire  accomplishments,  with  the  view  of 
pleasing  some  future  husband,  and  whea 
they  fijad  themselves  fastened  for  life  to 
some  brutal,  depraved  tyrant,  the  disap- 
pointment is  so  great  that  they  rush  out 
of  the  world.  The  sister  of  a  scholar  of 
one  of  the  missionaries  died  so  in  CanUm, 
in  1840.  But  in  the  majority  of  instances, 
the  mothers  probably  take  care  to  instruct 
them  in  sound  common  sense  principles : 
perhaps  the  priests  contrive  to  have  a 
finger  in  the  pie,  and  make  them  believe 
they  will  suffer  eternally,  if  they  venture 
to  have  any  choice  ;  it  would  not  be  singu- 
lar, especially  if  the  priests  were  to  gain 
by  it. 

Young  children  are  called  by  the  names 
of  flowers,  or  some  endearing  or  fanciful 
epithet,  until  they  enter  school.  (We 
have  probably  imbibed  the  same  custom 
with  our  tea ;  the  writer  knows  a  "  Daisy" 
whose  name,  by  and  by,  will  be  quite 
another.)  When  they  enter  school,  such 
names  as  Ink-grinder,  Promising-study, 
Opening-olive,  Rising-advancement,  are 
given  to  young  students.  The  surname 
afterwards  comes  first,  thus  : — Liang 
WdrUai  SiensUng,  Liang  or  Millet  is  the 
family  name,  Wdntai  or  Terrace  of  Letters 
the  given  name,  and  Sienscmg,  Mr.  or 
Teacher,  the  title.  Mr.  Terrace  of  Letters 
Millet,  sounds  rather  odd,  but  what  must 
the  Chinese  think  of  Rev.  Charles  Gutzlaff? 
Puns  on  names  are  common.    Shopkeep- 
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en  take  a  han  or  "designation"  which 
applies  to  themselves  and  to  their  shop, 
and  serves  to  brand  goods :  thus,  Hoyuen, 
Sjnghingy  Yuenki^  meaning  Harmonious 
Springs,  Cheering  Prospects,  Fountains 
Memorial/  may  be  seen  on  parcels  of  tea 
and  silks,  (though  perhaps  our  readers 
may  labor  under  similar  disabilities  to 
our  own,  in  regard  to  the  Chinese  writmg.) 
Foreigners  call  both  this  mark  and  the 
goods  it  denotes  a  chop,  (hence .  probably 
the  phrase,  "  first  chop/') 

Common  visitrng  cards  are  made  of 
slips  of  yermilion  paper,  eight  inches  lonff 
and  three  wide,  and  are  single  or  folded 
many  times  according  to  the  visitor's 
quality.  The  name  is  stamped  on  the 
upper  right  comer,  or  on  the  lower  comer, 
with  an  addition,  thus : — ''  Your  humble 
servant,  {Ht.  stupid  younger  brother,)  Pi 
Chiw&n,  bows  his  head  in  salutation."  If 
he  cannot  be  received,  instead  of  "  not  at 
home,"  the  host  sends  out  to  "  stay  the 

SQtleman's  approach,"  and  the  card  is 
t.  In  reply  to  the  remark,  ''It  is  a 
long  time  since  we  have  met,  sir,"  the 
host  replies,  (literally,)  **  How  presume  to 
receive  the  trouble  of  your  honorable 
footsteps?  IS  the  person  in  the  chariot 
well  ?" — ^which  means  simply,  "  I  am  much 
obliged  for  your  visit,  and  hope  you  enjoy 
good  health."  When  boys  are  brought 
in,  the  visitor  hopes  **  the  boy  will  perpetu- 
ate the  Hterary  reputation  of  his  family," 
{HL  he  will  fully  carry  on  the  fragrance  of 
the  books.)  The  father  says,  "  The  repu- 
tation of  our  family  is  not  great,  {lit,  hills 
and  fields'  happiness  is  thin ;)  hi^h  expec- 
tations are  not  to  be  entertained  of  him  ; 
if  he  can  only  gain  a  livelihood,  it  will  be 
enough."  After  a  few  such  compliments, 
the  boys  say,  Shau  pei,  "  slightly  waiting 
on  you,"  i.  e.  pray  excuse  us,  and  retire. 
Girls  are  seldom  brought  in,and  y oimg  ladies 
never.  "  Does  the  nonorable  great  man 
enjoy  happiness  ?"  means,  *'  How  is  your 
father  ?"  "  Distinguished  and  aged  one, 
what  honorable  age  ?"  asks  how  old  he  is. 
If  one  asks,  "  How  many  worthy  young 
gentlemen  (sons)  have  you  ?"  the  father 
replies,  "  I  am  unfortunate  in  having  but 
one  little  boy,"  {Hi.  *'  My  fate  is  niggardly ; 
I  have  only  one  little  bug."  The  request, 
"  Make  my  respects  to  your  mother,"  for 
no  Chinese  gentleman  asks  to  see  the 
ladies,  is  literaUy,   ''Excellent  longevity 


hall  place  for  me  wish  repose."  A  man 
speaks  of  his  wife  as  "  the  mean  one  of  the 
inner  apartments,"  "  the  foolish  one  of  the 
family ;"  while  another  calls  her  "  the 
honorable  lady,"  "  worthy  lady,"  "  your 
favored  one,"  &c. 

The  common  form  of  a  salutation  is  for 
each  one  to  clasp  his  own  hands  before  his 
breast  and  make  a  slight  bow,  saying, 
"  THng !  Tsing  .'"  i.  e.  "  Hail !  Hail !"    An 

invitation  to  dinner  reads,  "  On  the  

day,  a  trifling  entertainment  will  await  the 
light  of  your  countenance :  Tsau  Sanwei's 
compliments." 

A  description  of  the  Chinese  New  Year's 
festivities  and  congratulations,  would  double 
the  length  of  this  article.  The  greeting  is 
"  Kunghi  /"  equivalent  to  our  Happy  iVeio 
Year!  More  fire- crackers  are  burnt  at 
this  time,  than  would  supply  New  York 
for  several  Fourths-of-July. 

Flyinff  kites  is  a  great  amusement,  both 
with  old  and  young ;  they  make^them  of 
all  conceivable  shapes,  in  imitation  of  birds, 
butterflies,  lizards,  <Ssc.,  and  fly  them  with 
unequalled  skill;  contrivances  are  some- 
times attached  to  make  a  whistling  sound 
in  the  air.  Fights  are  rare  with  the 
Chinese :  "  After  a  vast  variety  of  gesture 
and  huge  vociferation  of  opprobrium,  they 
will  blow  off  their  wrath  and  separate  al- 
most without  touching  each  other." 

Land  is  held  in  freehold,  so  long  as  the 
tithe  tax  on  the  produce  is  paid  ;  and  the 
record  of  the  owner's  name  in  the  district 
magistrate's  office  as  the  tax-payer  is  the  evi- 
dence of  title.  The  estate  goes  to  the  eldest 
son  ;  but  the  brothers  can  remain  upon  it 
with  their  families  and  devise  their  portion  in 
perpetuo  to  their  children,  or  a  composition 
can  be  made.  A  mortgagee  must  enter 
into  possession  and  become  responsible  for 
the  taxes  to  make  the  mortgage  valid; 
and  the  land  may  be  redeemed  any  time 
within  thirty  years. 

The  Chinese  are  an  agricultural  people, 
but  are  rather  gardeners  than  farmers.  In 
arboriculture  and  horticulture  their  skill  is 
well  known.  They  have  modes  of  dwarf- 
ing trees  and  forcing  them  to  grow  in  all 
manner  of  grotesque  shapes. 

In  the  mechanical  arts  they  are  the 
most  ingenious  people  in  the  world.  The 
name  porcelain  was  given  to  their  ware  by 
the  Portuguese,  from  its  resembling  in 
translucency  the  inner  parts  of  sea  shells, 
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porcellana.  Their  silks  are  the  fin«st  that 
are  made.  Nankeens  come  from  the  cen- 
tral provinces.  The  producing,  manufac- 
turing and  packing  of  tea  have  become  a 
great  business  with  them,  and  the  trade 
therein  has  and  must  tend  to  bring  them 
more  and  more  in  contact  with  Christian 
nations.  The  real  name  of  tea  is  chat  so 
that  the  French  and  Irish  have  it  nearer 
right  than  we.  Bohea  is  the  name  of  the 
hills  where  that  species  is  grown ;  pecco, 
"  white  hairs,"  is  so  called  from  the  down 
on  the  young  leaves;  souchong,  or  siau 
chung,  means  "little  plant;"  pouchong, 
"folded  sort;"  hyson  is  hi  chun,  i.  e., 
"  flourishing  spring." 

Tea  is  often  repacked  in  New  York. 
When  grocers  here  receive  an  order  from  the 
South  or  West  for  a  particular  chop,  <Src., 
which  they  do  not  happen  to  have,  they 
take  their  tea  to  a  packer,  who  does  it 
over  in  Chinese  paper,  sheet  lead,  lacquered 
boxes,  covered  with  characters,  &c.,  Ac, 
according  to  order.  Thus  the  grocer  has 
his  tea  of  any  chop  or  cargo  that  may  suit 
his  fancy.  A  barbarous  practice !  But 
practiced  dealers  easily  detect  the  dis- 
guise. 

In  physical  science  the  Chinese  are  of 
course  much  behind  the  western  nations. 
In  mathematics  they  have,  however,  bor- 
rowed much  of  the  practical  part  from 
Europe.  They  have  several  good  treatises 
on  arithmetic,  and  one,  Tsuimi-shan  Fang 
Sho  Hioh,  (!)  in  30  volumes  8vo,  contains  a 
complete  course  in  geometry,  trigonometry, 
mensuration,  &c.,  with  tables  of  natural 
sines  and  tangents  and  logarithmic  sines, 
tangents  and  secants,  <fec.,  for  every  degree 
and  minute ;  in  this  it  is  stated  that  "  the 
western  scholar,  John  Napier,  made  log- 
arithms." Their  year  is  366  J  days ;  sixty 
years  make  a  cycle,  a  mode  of  reckoning 
mtroduced.  B.  C.  263Y  ;  the  present  year 
is  the  46th  of  the  Y6th  cycle,  or  4485th 
since  their  era.  Besides  lunar  months,  the 
year  is  divided  into  twenty-four  tsieh  of 
about  16  days  each ;  their  names  have 
reference  to  the  season,  as  rain-water, 
vernal-equinox,  spiked-grain,  Httle-heat,  <fec. 
Their  constellations  are  named  from  ani- 
mals, but  differ  from  ours.  Even  so  late 
as  1820  one  of  their  astronomers  makes 
the  heavens  consist  of  ten  concentric  hollow 
spheres.  A  figure  of  a  raven  in  a  circle 
ia  the  sun ;  the  moon  is  represented  by  a 


rabbit  on  his  hmd  legs,  pounding  rice  in  a 
mortar.  The  sun  and  moon  are  regarded 
as  the  foci  of  the  dual  powers,  the  male 
and  female  principles,  which  are  the  great 
ultimate  elementary  causes  in  all  their 
philosophy. 

They  have  various  modes  of  measurino^ 
time,  but  at  Canton  they  use  watches  and 
clocks,  and  prefer  our  division  of  hours. 
(N.  B. — Our  Connecticut  readers  may  rely 
on  this  statement's  being  fairly  siven  from 
Mr.  Williams.)  nne  sticks,  or  long  spiral 
pieces  of  prepared  clay  and  saw-dust  made 
to  bum  slowly,  are  also  used;  some  of 
them  will  last  a  week.  The  Almanac  is 
an  important  government  work,  containing 
besides  the  calendar  the  lucky  and  im- 
lucky  days.  It  is  published  by  the  Board 
of  Rites,  and  no  one  ventures  to  be  with- 
out one. 

They  weigh  almost  everjrthing,  and  it 
is  singular  that  their  weights  should  be  in 
the  ratio  of  ours,  thus: — tael,  li  oz. ;  catty, 
1}  lbs. ;  pecul,  133|  lbs.  Their  measures 
also  correspond  very  nearly'  to  ours.  In 
money  they  reckon  by  decimals  of  gold 
taels.  They  have  so  much  counteneit 
money  that  they  have  a  publication  like 
our  bank  note  detectors  to  find  it  out. 
Promissory  notes  and  pawnbrokers'  tickets 
circulate  a  little ;  bills  of  exchange  are 
common,  drawn  in  different  parts  of  the 
empire. 

Chinese  troops  are  not  very  formidable. 
They  are  a  peaceful  people  ;  and  the 
swarming  and  generally  happy  population 
is  the  result  of  a  long-contmuea  peaceful 
policy  on  the  part  of  the  government. 
Would  that  our  own  might  in  this  respect 
follow  their  example ! 

They  are  a  lively  race,  and  some  of 
their  caricatures  are  the  most  grotesque 
and  laughter-provoking  imaginable.  They 
are  great  consumers  of  medicine,  and 
though  their  knowledge  of  it  is,  of  course, 
imperfect,  they  have  something  like  a 
system,  and  it  is  probable  there  is  as  little 
downright  quackery  among  them  as  among 
us.  Mercury  is  used  in  its  common  forms, 
and  many  of  the  vegetables  used  here.  The 
doctors  sometimes  undertake  to  cure  a 
man  for  a  certain  sum ;  if  the  first  does 
not  succeed,  the  patient  thinks  him  a  cheat 
and  tries  another.  Some  of  their  phjrsi- 
cians,  by  shrewdness  and  long  practice, 
acquire  great  experience  and  become  rich 
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and  influential ;  a  skillfal  physieian  is  bon- 
ored  as  the  "  nation's  haind."  Generally 
they  have  regular  fees.  In  the  cholera 
tinie,  the  profession,  finding  their  remedies 
of  no  avail,  wisely  gave  up  all  treatment. 
The  Chinese,  from  their  slovenly  habits, 
are  subject  to.  diseases  of  the  skin ;  a  large 
proportion  of  the  inhabitants  are  experi- 
enced performers  on  the  Scottish  national 
instrument.  Their  materia  medica  includes 
a  great  many  queer  ingredients,  and  needs 
venr  much  the  influence  of  the  Baconian 
phUosophj. 

The  Cmnese  do  not  appear  to  be  a  re- 
ligious people.  Their  plulosophy  is  purely 
worldly,  and  they  have  no  state  hierarchy. 
They  have  no  human  sacrifices,  and  what 
is  more  remarkable,  no  deification  of  vice. 
Indeed,  they  are  in  daily  life,  as  well  as  in 
religion,  as  corrupt  and  decent  a  people  as 
any  of  their  more  enlightened  brethren. 

Their  state  religion  is  not  so  much  a 
matter  of  doctrine  as  of  mere  ceremony, — 
the  word  for  doctrine  which  applies  to  re- 
ligious creeds  does  not  apply  to  this,  which 
seems  only  a  national  ntuaJ.  There  are 
three  grades  of  sacrifices,  the  greai^  medu 
umy  and  inferior.  The  objects  to  which 
the  first  are  offered  are  four,  viz. :  tienj  the 
sky,  called  the  imperial  concave  expanse ; 
Hf  the  earth ;  tai  mau,  or  grreat  temple  of 
anceators,  which  contains  the  tablets  of 
deceased  monarchs ;  and  the  shie  tnh,  or 
goda  oi  the  land  and  grain.  The  medium 
sacrifices  are  offered  to  the  sun  and  moon, 
the  manes  of  former  emperors,  Confucius, 
the  ancient  patrons  of  agriculture  and  silk- 
weaving,  the  gods  of  heaven,  earth  and 
the  passmg  year.  The  inferior  to  the 
ancient  patron  of  the  healing  art,  to  the 
innumerable  spirits  of  deceased  philan- 
thropists, eminent  statesmen,  martjrrs  to 
virtue,  dec.,  clouds,  wind,  rain,  thunder ; 
the  five  celebrated  mountains,  four  seas, 
and  four  rivers ;  famous  lulls,  flags,  gods 
of  cannon,  gates,  the  north  pole,  and  many 
other  things. 

The  common  people  may  worship  what 
they  please,  except  the  objects  of  imperial 
adoration,  the  heavens  and  earth ;  these 
are  reserved  for  the  Emperor,  or  son  of 
heaven.  Confucius  did  not  pretend  to  un- 
derstand about  the  gods,  ana  his  teaching 
an  had  reference  to  this  life,  though  he 
supposed  himself  commissioned  by  Heaven 
to  revive  ancient  learning.     "  Not  knowing 
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life,"  sud  he,  "  how  can  we  know  death  ?" 
His  commentators  resolve  everything  into 
pure  materialism;  making  nature  begin 
with  the  primary  material  principle,  which, 
operating  upon  itself,  resolved  itself  into 
the  dual  powers,  or  male  and  female  prin- 
ciples— ^the  yin  and  yang.  But  they  sup- 
pose that  pure-minded  men  and  sages  are 
gradually  raised  up  as  expounders  of  these 
principles,  and  form  with  them  a  Trinity, 
or  class  of  saints  to  be  worshipped. 

The  first  man,  Pwanku,  hatched  from 
Chaos  by  the  dual  powers,  had  the  task 
of  hewing  out  the  earth.  He  is  painted 
at  the  work,  which  took  him  18,000  years. 
With  him  are  the  dragon,  the  phoenix,  and 
the  tortoise,  and  sometimes  the  unicorn, 
divine  types  and  progenitors  with  him  of 
the  animal  creation,  but  whose  origin  is 
left  in  obscurity.  He  is  succeeded  by  three 
monstrous  sovereigns,  whose  reigns  lasted 
another  18,000  years.  During  this  time 
good  government  commenced,  men  learned 
to  eat  and  drink,  sleep  was  invented,  and 
many  other  improvements  adopted  ;  but  of 
all  this  there  is  no  record  because  the 
mysterious  tortoise,  on  whose  carapace  was 
written  in  tadpole-headed  characters  the 
history  of  the  anterior  world,  did  not  sur- 
vive. All  their  mythology  is  equally  ab- 
stract and  passionless. 

The  result  of  all  is,  that  the  learned 
Chinese  have  no  definite  religion,  but  a 
mere  pageant.  Sometimes  they  worship 
with  the  buddhists  or  disciples  of  Fo,  some- 
times with  the  Rationalists,  who  believe  in 
a  final  swallowing  up  of  the  individual  in 
the  pure,  supreme,  eternal  Reason.  On 
great  occasions  they  worship  anything  and 
everything.  In  18S5,  when  there  was  a 
great  drought  at  Canton,  the  prefect  ad- 
vertised, offering  a  reward  to  whoever 
could  succeed  in  producing  rain  by  pray- 
ers. An  altar  was  erected  before  his  office, 
and  a  Buddhist  priest  prayed  there  inces- 
santly for  three  days  without  success.  A 
pubhc  fast  was  then  ordered,  still  with  no 
avail.  At  length,  the  day  before  the  rain 
came,  the  prefect  gave  notice  of  an  inten- 
tion to  liberate  all  prisoners  not  charged 
with  capital  offences.  As  soon  as  the  rain 
fell,  the  people  presented  thank  offerings, 
and  the  southern  gate  of  the  city,  which 
had  been  closed  to  keep  out  the  hot  wind, 
was  opened,  accompanied  by  an  odd  cer- 
emony of  bnining  the  tail  of  a  lire  sow, 
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while  the  animal  was  held  in  a  basket. 
The  learned  men,  while  they  admit  the 
folly  of  these  things,  still  join  in  them. 
"Buddhism/'  says  Dr.  Morrison, "  in  China 
is  decried  by  the  learned,  laughed  at  by 
the  profligate,  yet  followed  by  all."  The 
priesthood  hare  the  better  judgment  of  the 
people  against  them,  and  are  rather  feared 
for  the  mischief  which  it  is  supposed 
thev  can  do  than  honored  as  examples  of 
a  pious  life. 

^The  ceremonies  at  funerals  vary  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country.  In  some  parts 
they  make  a  hole  in  the  roof  as  soon  as  a 
person  dies,  to  let  the  spirit  pass  out.  The 
body  is  coffined  arrayed  in  the  richest  robes 
the  family  can  procure;  a  fan  is  put  in 
.  one  hand  and  a  prayer  on  a  piece  of  paper 
in  the  other.  A  coffin  is  made  of  boards 
three  or  four  inches  thick,  and  is  rounded 
at  the  top ;  it  is  called  **  longerity  boards." 
The  body  is  generally  laid  in  with  lime 
and  the  lid  closed  with  mortar ;  the  coffin 
is  then  kept  in  or  about  the  house  many 
years,  and  incense  burned  before  it  morn- 
ing and  evening.  The  Chinese  often  pur- 
chase coffins  m  their  lifetime ;  the  price 
yariies  from  $5  to  $500,  and  even  ^ou- 
sands  are  sometimes  paid  for  them. 

Upon  a  general  survey  of  the  Chinese 
character,  they  appear  to  be  as  amiable  and 
sensible  a  family  as  the  race  has  ever  pro- 
duced. Though  jealous  of  foreigners,  they 
are  not  so  bigoted  to  their  old  usages  as  to 
reject  what  are  real  improvements,  when 
they  comprehend  them.  They  take  life 
in  a  very  business-like  way,  and  nuike  the 
most  of  it.  Whether  their  very  vagueness 
or  almost  entire  want  of  a  definite  religious 
faith  wyi  make  it  easier  to  chiistmnize 
them  or  not,  is  questionable.  We  should 
think  their  indi&rence  quite  as  hard  to 
overcome  as  a  belief  in  some  wild  form  of 
superstition.  The  labor  of  a  Christian 
missionary  among  them  must  be  no  slight 
one. 
The  true  way  to  reach  a  people  to  littk 


imaginative  in  reUgum  must  be  through 
education.  Here  the  great  difficulties  are 
the  lanffuage  and  the  old  custom ;  it  will 
go  hard  to  break  down  what  has  worked 
tolerably  well  for  so  many  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  years.  But  the  struggle  must 
come;  it  is  the  inevitable  resi^  of  the 
contact  of  the  weak  and  false  with  the 
strong  and  true.  The  only  hope  for  the 
poor  Chinese  is  their  unrivalled  docility 
and  quickness  of  imitation.  They  wish  to 
know  and  pursue  the  right,  and  their  re- 
ligion and  philosophy  have  kept  them  at 
least  pure-inittded  m  comparison  with  other 
pagan  races.  One  cannot  read  without 
pity  the  history  of  their  efforts  to  put 
down  opium  smoking.  Our  teetotal  soci- 
eties and  hcense  laws  are  but  faint  meas- 
ures compared  with  those.  They  tried 
moral  suasion  in  all  sorts  of  modes ;  the 
present  work  gives  one  of  a  series  of 
plates  representing  the  opium  smoker's 
downward  progress,  also  some  vigorous 
writing  against  it  from  one  of  their  schol- 
ars; &e  physicians  tried  medicme;  finaDj 
government  made  it  penal.  Though  all  baa 
been  without  much  avail,  yet  the  pn^press 
of  the  anti-opium  "  cause,"  as  our  tem- 
perance people  would  phrase  it,  has  shown 
a  right  spirit.  The  same  may  be  seen  in 
their  adoption  of  many  foreign  inventions. 

The  result  of  the  English  opium  war, 
Mr.  Williams's  history  of  which  we  have 
not  room  to  sketch,  has  opened  Canton, 
Amoy,  Ningpo,  and  Shanghai  to  foreign 
trade,  and  cannot  but  have  the  effect  to 
extend  foreign  influence  in  the  empire.  It 
will  be  as  remarkable  a  fact  as  any  con- 
nected with  their  singular  history,  should 
the  Chinese  now  gradually  and  quietly 
come  up  to  the  standard  of  western  civ- 
ilization. When  the  influences  are  con- 
sidered that  are  bearing  more  and  more 
upon  them,  their  destiny  appears  one  of 
the  greatest  mysteries  of  Providence  that 
time  shall  solve.  Q.  W.  P. 
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JOHN   BULL    THE   COMPASSIONATE.* 


Tas  giant  of  Rabelais,  who  devoured 
windmills,  but  was  choked  one  siunmer's 
day  by  a  pound  of  fresh  butter,  has  found 
an  antitype  in  John  Bull.  That  heart-of- 
oak  personage  has  not  been  generally 
supposed  to  stick  at  trifles,  but  it  appears 
from  his  own  asseverations,  that  he  has 
now  and  then  a  fit  of  compassion,  and 
that  his  eyes  can  drop  tears  as  fast  as  the 
Arabian  trees  their  medicinal  gum.  When 
John  Bull  U  compassionate,  he  is  a  sight 
to  see.  There  is  a  contrast  of  ideas  and 
operations  in  the  spectacle  which  hardly 
belongs  to  what  philosophers  call  the 
"moral  fitness  of  things."  The  butter 
sticks  in  his  throat,  wh3e  the  windmills 
are  rumbling  in  his  belly. 

The  American  system  of  protecting  do- 
mestic industry  has  been  the  butter  in  this 
case — not,  alas !  the  butter  that  has  but- 
tered John's  bread,  but  the  identical  pound 
that  has  stuck  in  his  capacious  throat,  and 
thrown  him  into  hysterics  of  mortal  com- 
passion. Can  words  express  how  the  com- 
passionate John  Bull  weeps  for  the  misfor-. 
times  of  his  dearly  beloved  Brother  Jona- 
than ?  "  In  his  greenness  he  has  made  a 
tariff,  and  in  the  smiplicity  of  his  heart  he 
has  built  up  a  manufacture !  What  shall 
be  done  for  our  little  Brother  Jonathan  in 
the  day  when  he  shall  be  spoken  of  by 
political  economists?"  And  straightway 
the  compassionate  John  pulls  out  a  quire 
of  paper  and  indites  a  long  letter  of  advice 
on  free  trade. 

Through  multifarious  channels  has  our 
respectable  and  compassionate  elder  bro- 
ther been  pouriiig  out  his  lachrymations 
on  this  matter, — ^fklinburgh  and  Quarterly 
Reviews,  parliamentary  speeches,  news- 
paper prosings,  ponderous  tomes  of  politi- 
cal economy,  etc.,  etc. — all  have  wept 
over  us.  How  could  we,  Americans,  and 
the  sons  of  such  a  mother,  be  so  unwise — 
so  perverse — so  blind  to  9ur  true  interests, 
as  to  spin  our  own  yam !  John  Bull  stood 
ready  to  sell  us  his  genuine  spinnings,  a 


good  pennyworth ;  but  we  have  choaea 
to  do  our  own  sjunning,  and  get  our  own 
pay  for  it.  Was  ever  aay  baribarian  so 
perverse  ?  P&g^  ^^^  V^^f  'uid  volume 
after  volume  of  compassionate  advice,  .in 
this  strain,  have  been  wafted  to  us  aerass 
the  water,  until  many  veiy  worthy  people 
have  bec<»ne  half  persuaded  that  Jolm 
Bull,  hot  and  glowing  with  the  fiie  of  |^« 
lanthropy,  has  quite  foi^^otten  himself  m 
his  disinterested  compassion  for  his  neigh- 
bors. 

Under  this  unpre88i(m  of  John  Bull's 
universal  benevolence,  neighborly  kind- 
ness,  and  all-absorbing  love  for  the  human 
species,  one  is  tempted  to  call  in  qveation 
the  common  records  of  hialory,  and 
an  indignant  doubt  whether  such  a 
faced,  sweet-spoken,  tender-hearted  gen- 
tleman, has  not  been  shamefully  beliea  in 
the  annals  of  past  ages.  '*  This  fellow 's 
of  exceeding  honesty,  and  knows  all  quali- 
ties." Can  such  things  have  been  done 
as  are  read  of  in  the  wars  of  Europe  and 
Asia  during  a  century  past  ?  Is  it  true 
that  the  English  bombaraed  Oopenhagen  ? 
Is  Hindostan  more  than  a  fiction  ?  Had 
Olive  and  Hastings  any  substantial  bodily 
existence  ?  Is  not  Ir^wd  a  mffihe,  which 
some  political  Strauss  will  by  and  1^ 
evolve  from  obscurity,  and  explain  witho«t 
any  detriment  to  John  Bull's  oharaoter 
for  humanity  ?  These  windmills  are  flying 
very  awkwardly  in  our  faces,  while  John 
is  attempting  to  "  butter  us  down  "  vitb 
the  outpourings  of  his  tender  ewnpassion. 

The  whim  of  John  Bull  that  his  Bro- 
ther Jonathan  ought  to  do  notluiig  £or 
himself,  but  have  John  to  do  everything 
for  him,  is  no  new  whim.  Many  yoai8:a|po 
this  same  blue-and-buff  periodical  on  whidh 
we  are  now  commenting,  asked  the  ques- 
tion, ''Who  reads  an  American  book?*' 
and  straightway  discovered  thai  the  nat* 
ter  of  book-making  was  all  ngbt,  ht 
**  why  should  the  Americans  write  hooka 
for  themselves,  when  they  can  import  aan 
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in  bales  and  hogsheads?"  In  spite  of 
such  questions,  however,  and  the  profound 
maxims  of  political  wisdom  that  lay  hid- 
den under  them,  the  Americans  have  at 
length  got  to  making  not  only  hooks,  but 
blankets  and  bandboxes  ;  whereat  John 
Bull  has  somewhat  changed  his  demeanor, 
and  instead  of  asking  questions  he  pulls 
out  his  handkerchief  and  falls  a- weeping 
from  pure  hun^mity.  Brother  Jonathan, 
he  declares,  will  die  of  a  tariff,  and  leave 
him  inconsolable ! 

^mple  noddies  as  we  Yankees- are,  we 
have  yet,  like  ''  the  creature  Dougal,"  a 
glimmering  of  sense ;  and  by  the  help  of 
that  glimmering,  we  can  see  throu^  John 
Bull's  blubbering  philanthropy.  We  are 
in  no  puszle  to  discem  its  genuine  charac- 
ter; it  does  not  ring  clear,  but  has  a 
decided  twang  of  Brummagem.  When 
John  tells  us  that  we  are  smart  young- 
sters, and  that  he  loves  us  as  he  does  his 
eves,  but  that  his  bowels  yearn  within 
him  for  the  miseries  which  we  suffer 
in  spinning  cotton,  we  can  but  laugh ;  for 
as  certain  as  puddings  were  made  to 
eat,  and  mouths  to  open,  just  so  certainly 
were  a  man's  ribs  made  to  vibrate,  with  in- 
tercostal accompaniments,  at  what  is  laugh- 
aUe.  We  cannot  stand  it,  when  a  philan- 
thropist who  has  just  mowed  down  the 
Sikhs  with  grape-shot,  and  thrust  his  dam- 
nable opium  upon  the  Chkiese  at  the  mouth 
of  the  cannon,  turns  round  and  tells  us 
thai  his  whole  soul  is  about  to  dissolve  in 
pity  for  an  American  citizen  who  pays 
mnepence  too  much  for  a  pocket-handker- 
doer.  The  words  "  fatal  policy  " — "  un- 
wiselegislation  "— '•  bUnd  fataUty"— "  big- 
oted perverseness" — "false  position" — 
'Silliberal  principles,"  etc.,  are  all  lost  up- 
on us ; — "  Sparrow-shot,"  said  my  uncle 
To^,  **  fired  against  a  bastion." 

We  have  done,  in  a  great  measure,  with 
importing  John's  political  ideas  and  doc- 
trines "  by  the  bale  and  hogshead," 
more  especially  such  as  are  not  suited  to 
our  wants.  In  plain  English,  all  the  world 
knows  that  these  philanthropic  professions 
of  British  economists  are  mere  moonshine. 
They  are  puffs  of  their  own  wares,  exe- 
cuted to  oraer  for  the  markets  of  Birming- 
ham and  Manchester.  The  pedler  as- 
sumes Uie  garb  of  the  philosopher,  and 
sends  out  his  magazine  io^tead  of  a  news- 
paper advertisement.    We  do  not  blame 


the  English  for  wishing  to  get  the  mar- 
kets of  all  the  w^rld ;  but  we  would  have 
the  world  to  know  that  the  written  politi- 
cal wisdom  of  England  is  not  half  so  cos- 
mopolitan in  its  sympathies  as  it  pretends 
to  be.  John  Bull's  heart,  if  we  take  his 
word  for  it,  is  expansive  enough  to  take 
m  the  whole  human  family ;  but  we  may 
rely  upon  it  that  of  all  his  father's  children 
he  loves  himself  the  best.  John  can  sin? 
a  variety  of  pathetic  tunes,  but  they  all 
end  in  *'  Buy  a  broom." 

However,  let  us  hear  some  of  John's 
lamentations  over  his  suffering  brother : — 

**  The  American  citizen  pays  from  95  to  178 
per  cent,  for  his  window  glass ;  75  to  150  per 
C3nt.  on  articles  of  manufactured  iron ;  133  per 
cent  on  salt ;  75  to  150  per  cent,  on  prints  and 
calicoes.  In  oider  that  ne  may  enjoy  these  and 
similar  benefits  without  fear  of  interruption  by 
the  smaggler,  he  pays  for  steam  revenue- 
catters  to  crnise  along  the  islands  and  sandbars 
which  fringe  the  free  Atlantic  along  his  coast." 

Is  not  this  enough  to  melt  a  heart  of 
stone  ?  "  Lie  down  and  be  saddled  with 
wooden  shoes  !"  says  Goldsmith's  patriot. 
95  per  cent,  on  window  glass,  and  steam 
revenue-cutters  into  the  bargain !  exclaims 
the  Edinburgh  Review.  O  unhappy  Ameri- 
cans !  What  is  the  small  matter  of  being 
priest-ridden,  king-ridden,  aristocracy-rid- 
den, or  national-debt-ridden,  compared  to 
the  miseries  of  being  steam-revenue-cutter- 
ridden  ?  Truly,  if  it  were  not  for  our  hu- 
mane brother  across  the  water,  we  should 
never  know  half  our  misfortunes.  He  has 
no  steam  revenue-cutters — ^lucky  dog !  nor 
ever  heard  of  a  preventive  service.  There 
is  no  such  thing  in  England  as  bein^  "  ex- 
chequered."  However,  let  John  dry  up 
his  tears  ;  we  think,  with  God's  help  and 
some  patience,  we  shall  survive  the  horrid 
infliction  of  steam  revenue-cutters ;  the 
coimtry  has  many  things  to  forget  before 
it  will  take  up  that  topic  as  a  grievance. 
John  Bull  is  a  knowing  fellow,  but  we 
counsel  him,  as  he  values  his  reputation 
for  shrewdness,  to  say  no  more  about  our 
steam  revenue-cutters. 

As  to  the  95  per  cent,  upon  glass,  and 
all  that,  a  man  with  half  an  eye  may  see 
through  it.  Not  to  mention  that  our  fflass 
is  better  than  his,  we  certainly  shall  claim 
the  privilege  of  employing  our  own  arith- 
metic in  estimating  tlvs  proit  and  loss  of 
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our  dealiiiffs  with  so  sharp  a  customer. 
Like  Atitolyoiis,  John  is  always  crying, 
"  Come  buy,  come  buy !"  and  like  Au- 
tolycus,  he  is  sure  to  pick  your  pocket. 
He  has  the  multiplication  table  at  his  fin- 
gers' ends,  while  "  free  trade  "  is  ever  on 
the  edge  of  his  tongue. — 95  to  178  per 
cent,  forsooth !  No,  brother,  that  will  not 
do.  Did  you  never  hear  of  a  fallacy  lurk- 
ing under  figures  of  arithmetic  as  well  as 
under  figures  of  rhetoric!  Did  it  never 
enter  your  noddle  that  American  glass 
will  serve  two  purposes  to  your  one?  It 
keeps  the  cold  out  of  the  house  and  keeps 
the  money  t»»  which  yours  can  never  do, 
because  we  must  send  the  money  out  to 
pay  for  it.  As  to  the  150  per  cent,  on 
calicoes,  you  may  score  down  as  many 
figures  as  you  please,  but  we  are  old 
enough  to  remember  seeing  British  cali- 
coes sold  among  us  at  62  cents  a  yard, 
before  the  protective  system  had  an  exist- 
ence, which  would  be  high  in  the  market 
now  at  a  shilling.  That  is  a  fixed  fact, 
which  cannot  be  got  over.  "  Human  ex- 
perience, which  is  the  only  test  of  truth," 
sajTS  Dr.  Johnson,  "is  perpetually  con- 
tradicting theory."  But  let  us  hear  John 
Bull  again:  he  will  "condole  in  some 
measure,"  like  his  friend  Nick  Bottom  : — 

''  So  long  as  the  American  farmer  chooBes 
to  feed  himself  and  his  cattle  on  taxed  salt ;  to 
work  his  land  with  taxed  iron ;  to  dress  his 
wife  and  daughters  in  taxed  calicoes — not  to 
preserve  the  national  honor,  to  plant  the  rapa- 
cious eagle  on  the  towers  of  Cortez,  or  to  btim- 
ble  the  obstinate  *  Britishers,'  but  simply  that 
the  worid  may  admire  the  factory  girls  of 
Lowell,  and  that  a  few  Yankee  speculators 
may  get  rich  in  the  towns  of  New  England — 
so  long  these  statesmen  may  enjoy  a  poorly 
acquired  popalarity ;  but  the  dispelling  of  that 
delusion  will  place  them  at  the  feet  of  their 
enemies,  unless  they  extricate  themselves  from 
the  false  position  which  they  now  occupy." 

Now,  if  the  American  farmer  chooses 
to  feed  himself  and  his  cattle,  and  dress 
himself  and  his  family,  according  to  his 
own  notions  of  thrift  and  economy,  as  he 
certainly  does,  why  need  John  Bull  go 
into  fits  about  it  ?  But  he  is  a  compas- 
sionate soul,  and  has  pangs  of  grief  to  see 
hiB  neighbors  pay  too  much  for  their 
ealico.  If  John  had  no  calico  of  his  own 
to  sell,  we  might  possibly  lend  an  ear  to 
is  neighborly  advice  in  this  matter ;  but 


as  the  case  stands,  it  is  quite  natural  thai 
such  advice  should  be  looked  on  with  dis- 
trust. His  theories  of  free  trade  are  very 
fine  things  on  paper,  but  the  perverse 
obstinacy  of  real  events  is  such  as  to  render 
them  utterly  worthless.  Facts,  naked 
facts,  are  the  things  we  want :  throw 
theories  to  the  dogs.  What  stuff  is  this 
about  taxed  iron  and  calico  ?  There  ought 
to  be  no  such  thing  as  iron  or  calico  in  the 
United  States,  if  the  English  theories  of 
free  trade  have  a  particle  of  truth  in  them. 
The  protective  system  should  have  raised 
the  price  of  .these  articles  above  the  reach 
of  any  farmer  in  the  Union  :  nobody  would 
have  manufactured  them,  for  nobody  would 
have  been  rich  enough  to  buy  them  : 
where  there  is  no  demand  there  will  be  no 
supply.  Now  what  has  been  the  fact? 
We  had  no  protective  system,  and  we  paid 
England  enormously  high  prices  for  iron 
and  calico.  We  adopted  a  protective  sys- 
tem,  and  now  we  have  iron  and  calico  of 
our  own  dog-cheap !  Is  there  a  farmer 
in  the  country  who  wishes  to  go  back  to 
the  days  of  untaxed  iron  and  calico? 
Alas  for  John  Bull's  theory  of  free  trade  ! 
And  here  we  are  compelled  to  ask  a 
question: — Does  the  writer  in  the  Edin- 
burgh really  believe  that  all  these  horrors 
of  taxed  iron  and  calico  and  steam  revenue- 
cutters  are  patiently  endured  by  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  merely  that  the 
world  may  admire  the  factory  girls  of 
Lowell  ?  Does  he  in  good  sooth  persuade 
himself  that  the  merchants  of  New  York, 
the  sugar-planters  of  Louisiana,  and  the 
farmers  of  Ohio,  sit  down  calmly  under 
grinding  taxation,  in  their  strong  desire  to 
enrich  only  a  few  Yankee  speculators  in 
the  towns  of  New  England  ?  Does  he,  we 
ask,  seriously  believe  thia  ?  We  should 
like  to  put  him  to  his  corporal  oath  upon 
it.  If  he  does  beUeve  so,  we  would  give 
a  trifle  to  see  the  face  and  eyes  of  a  man 
capable  of  such  asinine  credulity  1  By 
what  sort  of  hocus-pocus  does  he  suppose 
the  American  people — ^a  people  whose 
wits  in  money  matters,  accordmg  to  the 
universal  belief  in  England,  are  as  sharp 
as  a  two-edged  sword — by  what  sort  <^ 
hocus-pocus  does  he  believe  these  people 
to  have  become  in  an  instant  so  enamored 
of  the  Lowell  factory  girls  as  te  suffer 
taxation  and  tarifis,  and  steam  revenue- 
cutters  into  the  bargain,  for  the  mere 
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pleasare  of  knowing  tiuit  the  aforesaid 
faetoiy  mh  enjoyed  the  world's  admira- 
tion  ?  fiy  what  charm,  what  conjurations, 
and  what  mi^ty  magic — for  such  pro- 
ceedfflgs  they  are  charged  withal — ^have 
these  half  a  dozen  Yankee  speculators  in 
Boston  so  wormed  themselVes  into  the 
affections  of  the  universal  Yankee  nation, 
that  ererybody  else  is  willing  to  remain 
poor  that  this  fayorite  half  dozen  may 
become  rich?  Yet  such  presumed  facts 
are  taken  for  granted  as  the  basis  of  an 
arg^oment  in  a  mve  treatise  on  political 
economy  in  the  Edinburgh  Review !  But 
let  us  see  what  inefiable  nonsense  this 
writer  can  put  forth  while  laboring  under 
such  a  hallucination : — 

'<  The  six  States  of  New  England,  contain- 
ing one-eighth  of  the  population  of  the  whole 
republic,  produce  two-tbirds  of  its  cotton  fac- 
tories, three-fifths  of  its  woollens,  nearly  half  its 
leather,  and  other  articles  in  almost  the  same 
proportion.  The  single  State  of  Massachusetts 
owns  one-sixth  of  the  manufacturing  capital 
of  the  nation.  As  fiir,  therefore,  as  protection 
can  confer  benefit  on  the  producer  of  the  mo- 
nopolized articles,  theyt  and  they  alone,  have 
reaped  it.  The  remaining  eighteen  millions 
of  the  proudest  and  most  irritable  nation  upon 
carth^men  to  whom  a  dollar  paid  by  way  of 
salary  to  a  priest,  or  civil  list  to  a  king,  appears 
an  oppression  to  be  resisted- to  the  last  arop  of 
blooQ — are  content  to  dishnrse  for  the  benefit 
of  their  Yankee  brethren  a  tribute  which,  in  all 
probability,  would  defray  the  civil  expenditure 
of  half  a  dozen  small  European  monarchies. 
Nay,  they  have  pressed  and  compelled  the 
modest  and  reluctant  Yankees  to  accept  it.*** 
The  burthen  has  been  usually  borne  by  the 
tribotary  States  wttii  that  stolid  patience,  or 
rather  that  exalting  and  applauding  self-denial, 
with  which  large  bodies  of  mankind  are  in  the 
habit  of  offering  up  their  contributions  to  the 
cunning  few !" 

We  suppose  it  would  be  difficult  to 
crowd  into  an  equally  narrow  space  a 
greater  ntunber  of  absurdities ;  but  what 
better  could  be  expected  of  a  man  who 
writes  about  a  people  whom  he  believes 
to  be  compounded  of  contradictions  the 
most  impossible  in  nature  ? — irritable  and 
patient,  haughty  and  servile,  shrewd  and 
stolid,  "no  ass  so  meek,  no  ass  so  obstinate?'* 
What  says  he,  forsooth  ?  Massachusetts, 
having  most  of  the  manufacturing  capital, 
is,  therefore,  almost  the  only  State  that 
reaps  any  benefit  from  the  .protective  sys- 
tem !    Why,  he  might  as  well  say,  that 


the  rock  on  which  l&e  Eddystone  light- 
house is  built  is  the  only  spot  that  reaps 
any  benefit  from  that  lighuiouse.  Does 
this  writer  suppose,  that  because  the 
springs  of  the  Nile  are  in  Abyssinia, 
the  land* of  Egypt  can  get  no  water  from 
it?  Has  he  never  heard  of  railroads, 
canals,  and  ships  of  mighty  burthen,  that 
unite  Lowell  with  Baltimore,  and  Charles- 
ton, and  New  Orleans,  and  Cincinnati? 
Have  we  to  tell  him  of  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  barrels  of  flour  that  trundle 
upon  cars  from  Lake  Erie,  or  the  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  bales  of  cotton  that  float 
in  ships  from  the  "tributary  States"  of 
the  South  to  that  of  Massachusetts  ?  Have 
we  to  tell  this  profound  political  econo- 
mist of  the  interchange  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars' worth  of  valuable  products  annually 
between  the  "  tributaries  of  the  Mississippi 
valley  and  the  "  tributaries"  of  New  Eng- 
land ;  and  that  this  interchange,  reaching 
every  spot  and  connecting  every  spot  in 
the  Union,  is  fed  and  quicKened  at  every 
moment  of  its  ebb  and  flow  by  the  manu- 
facturing capital  of  the  country  ?  Massa- 
chusetts the  only  State  that  feels  the 
benefit  of  her  manufeu^tures  1  Why,  there 
is  not  a  plantation  on  the  Mississippi,  nor 
a  trading  house  in  the  remotest  comer  of 
the  great  lakes,  that  does  not  feel  it.  With 
this  writer's  representation  before  him,  a 
reader  would  imagine  that  the  Old  Bay 
State  was  something  like  the  happy  valley 
of  RasselaSy  or  Jericho  besieged,  that  "none 
went  out  and  none  came  in ;  that  ^e  kept 
all  her  cash  and  all  her  calico  to  herself. 
Does  he  really  suppose  that  the  States  of 
the  American  Union  are  separated  by  Alps 
and  Pyrenees,  and  Chinese  walls?  and 
that  the  terrible  squadron  of  steam  revenue- 
cutters,  which  his  alarmed  imagination 
has  conjured  up,  have  hermetically  sealed 
the  ports  of  the  "free  Atlantic  ?" 

To  relieve  him  from  the  astounding 
puzzle  into  which  he  has  been  thrown  by 
the  spectacle  of  eighteen  millions  of  the 
proudest  and  most  irritable  of  all  flesh 
starving  themselves,  with  their  wives  and 
little  ones,  just  for  the  pleasure  of  admir- 
ing factory  girls  and  rich  Bostonians,  we 
will  drop  a  word  in  his  ear : — ^Good  Sh", 
they  do  no  such  thing,  the  eighteen  million 
irritables  that  you  wot  of.  They  neither 
starve  themselves,  nor  do  they  worship 
Lowell  operativea  or  Kve  Yankees  in  any 
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8i^)erabimd9nt  sort,  to  their  own  undoinff . 
The  oi^gan  of  veneration  is  not  so  strongly 
developed  under  the  skull  of  any  citizen  of 
any  tributary  State ;  and  if  perchance  some 
men  have  eidiibited  "  stolid  patience/'  we 
will  say  this  for  them,  it  has  been  nothing 
like  the  stolid  patience  with  which  John 
Bull's  colonists  in  Portugal^have  borne  the 
Methuen  treaty.  We  are  of  opinion  that 
English  political  economists  will  understand 
this,  and  why  Brother  Jonathan  will  be 
careful  not  to  buy  too  many  of  John  Bull's 
manufactures  as  long  as  he  can  perceive 
the  difference 

"  Twist  him  and  Luian  ilave,  the  lowest  of  the  low  I*' 

In  what  manner  do  these  eighteen 
million  irritables  "  disburse"  the  "  tribute," 
to  pamper  the  Boston  mi^nificoes,  and 
tickle  the  vanity  of  the  Lowell  girls? 
Borne  of  us  would  like  to  know.  One  thing 
we  do  know,  namely,  that,  **  tributaries"  or 
not,  the  eighteen  millions  under  the  pro- 
tective sjTstem  now  get  substantial  Yan- 
kee "  long  cloths"  to  wear,  instead  of  the 
flimsy  eotton  trash  which  John  Bull's  free 
trade  used  to  hnng  us  from  England  and 
British  India ;  and  if  the  Edinburgh  writer 
wishes  to  know  the  difference,  let  him  ask 
any  good  housewife  in  the  United  States. 
What  would  this  philosophical  economist 
have  us  do,  in  the  warmth  of  his  heart,  and 
the  tenderness  of  his  yearnings  for  our 
temporal  welfare  ?  **  Cast  off  the  protec- 
tive policy," quoth  he  ;  "buy  British  cot- 
tons because  they  are  cheaper ;  pay  British 
laborers  because  they  work  cheaper."  But 
we  happen  to  know  that  they  are  not 
cheaper  ;  we  feel  the  fact  on  the  very 
backs  of  us,  that  in  proportion  a^  we  have 
employed  our  own  labor,  and  protected  our 
own  industry,  we  have  got  better  shirts 
for  less  money.  "But  you  ought  not," 
replies  the  philosophical  Englishman  with 
his  free  trade  hypothesis,  "for  such  a 
result  contradicts  all  theory''  To  this  we 
think  it  a  sufficient  reply  to  say,  we  cannot 
help  it.  His  theory  required  that  calico 
should  have  been  growing  dearer  and 
dearer  for  twenty  years  past ;  yet,  in  per- 
verse contradiction  to  this,  it  has  been 
growing  cheaper  and  cheaper.  His  theory 
should  have  ruined  all  trade  among  us  by 
high  prices,  many  years  sgo ;  but  in  strong- 
h^ed  obstinacy  against  British  theories, 
our  trade  has  gone  on  increasing  in  the 
most  unprecedented   manner.     But  see 


what  it  is  to  have  a  theory,  and  to  beMeve 
in  it  through  thick  and  thin !  "  Ruin  seise 
thee,  ruthfess  tariff!"  cries  the  free  trade 
theorist.  The  Ohio  farmer  must  be  in  a 
starving  conditiooi,  because  the  cotton 
mills  are  chiefly  in  Massachusetts,  and 
theory  says  that  Ohio  pigs  can  never  grow 
fat  where  95  per  cent,  is  paid  on  window 
glass.  Let  him  ask  the  pig  that  sees  the 
wind  of  protection,  before  he  lays  down 
such  logic  before  our  faces  again.  But 
the  courageous  and  persevering  political 
economist,  having  once  taken  his  stand 
upon  a  theory,  is  not  to  be  driv^i  from  it 
by  a  few  awkward  facts.  "  Whether  the 
yellow  fever  is  in  the  town  or  not,"  said 
the  minister,  "it  is  in  my  sermon."  So 
the  speculating  champion  of  free  trade 
exclaims,  "Whether  the  ruin  i&  in  the 
American  trade  or  not,  it  is  in  my  theory'' 

John  Bull  can  very  easily  sit  at  his  own 
fire-side  and  persuade  himself  that  all  men 
are  fools  who  will  not  buy  his  brass  thim- 
bles. He  may  call  this  "  stolid  patience," 
and  disbursing  tribute,  and  the  like ;  he 
may  affect  to  laugh  at  our  pedlering 
attempt  to  "  humble  the  obstinate  British- 
ers ;"  but  he  may  rest  assured  that  Brother 
Jonathan  is  not  to  be  wheedled  by 
theories.  One  home  thrust  of  a  bayonet, 
as  Corporal  Trim  says,  is  worth  them  all. 
The  American  laborer  knows,  by  actual 
trial,  that  he  gets  more  work,  better  pay 
and  cheaper  clothes  to  wear  under  the 
protective  system,  than  he  ever  got  with"«- 
out  it,  and  he  knows  that  these  benefits 
have  grown  out  of  the  system.  What  are 
paper  theories  in  the  face  of  these  facts  ? 
The  "  tributary"  farmer  of  the  great  West 
will  not  leave  off  chopping  down  the  trees, 
because  the  metaphysics  of  an  Edinburgh 
philosopher  have  theoretically  struck  the 
axe  out  of  his  hands.  No-— he  wants 
blankets,  and  shoes,  and  hats  ;  he  knows 
that  the  artisans  of  the  manufacturing 
States  can  furnish  him  with  these  necessa- 
ries, and  can  take  his  com  for  the  pay,  and 
he  knows  that  this  interchange  can  be 
effected  in  half  the  time  it  would  cost  him 
to  carry  on  the  same  traffic  across  the 
Atlantic  for  the  benefit  of  British  theorists. 
The  wh(de  matter  is  as  plain  as  a  pike- 
staff to  his  comprehension,  and  until  yon 
can  arffue  him  out  of  his  eye-teeth,  he 
will  beheve  in  protection. 

But  the  "(hspeUing  of  this  delusion," 
the  English  writer  assures  us,  will  be  an 
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awful  day  for  somebody!  It  may  be 
worth  while  to  inquire  what  the  delusion 
is,  how  it  is  likely  to  be  dispelled,  and  who 
are  to  suffer  by  the  catastrophe.  The 
delusion,  to  copy  the  words  of  the  reviewer, 
is  that ''  the  American  farmer  chooses  to 
feed  himself  and  his  cattle  on  taxed  salt, 
to  work  his  land  with  taxed  iron,  &c. 
Now  we  submit  that  government  can 
hardly  be  carried  on  in  any  coimtry  with-^ 
out  some  taxation,  and  if  the  reviewer  waits 
till  this  delusion  is  dispelled,  we  are  of 
opinion  that  the  awful  day  which  is  to 
overwhelm  certain  American  statesmen, 
will  not  happen  in  this  generation  at  least. 
How  we  are  to  get  at  tbe  knowledge  that 
we  are  deluded,  must  be  a  puzade  even  to 
the  sharp  wits  of  this  writer.  According 
to  his  account,  we  are  the  proudest  and 
most  irritable  nation  upon  earth  ;  the 
demand  of  a  dollar  for  tribute  or  salary 
would  cause  a  hundred  thousand  swords  to 
leap  from  their  scabbards  to  avenge  even 
a  look  that  threatened  us  with  taxation; 
yet  all  this  while  we  eat  taxed  salt, 
plough  with  taxed  iron,  and  wear  taxed 
caUcoes  !  Would  not  this  writer  do  well 
just  to  drop  the  dark  lantern  of  his 
**  theory"  for  a  moment,  and  look  at  the 
matter  with  the  plain  eyes  of  common 
sense?  He  would  then  see,  not  an  in- 
vincible armada  of  "steam  revenue-cut- 
ters," but  the  steam  of  the  factory,  and 
the  steam  of  the  steamboat,  and  the  st^am 
of  the  ploughed  field,  combined  in  one 
harmonious  system  of  mutual  aid,  suste- 
nance and  activity.  He  would  understand 
why  the  Ohio  farmer,  by  wearing  Yankee 
shoes,  makes  a  Yankee  market  for  his  pro- 
duce. He  would  understand  the  hypo- 
thetical case,  that  if  John  Bull  should  send 
a  squadron  of  his  philanthropical,  theoriz- 
ing political  economists,  with  gun  cotton 
and  congreve  rockets  to  bum  Boston,  and 
Lowell,  and  Springfield,  and  Manchester, 
and  Newburyport,  that  the  immediate 
consequence  of  such  a  humane  experiment 
would  be  the  non-consumption  of  certain 
'*  taxed"  Yankee  notions  in  Ohio,  and  the 
consequent  non-exportation  of  their  value 
in  Ohio  produce.  Let  us  pull  down  our 
factories,  therefore,  and  the  West  will  eat 
her  own  com ! 

But  the  reviewer,  to  do  him  justice, 
appears  to  have  had  misgivings  as  to 
whether  he  was,  after  all,  quite  right  in 


condemning  the  protectiTe  system  on  the 
score  of  its  partial  and  monopolizing 
character.  Having  set  out  with  the  as- 
sumption that  Massachusetts  is  the  only 
State,  or  almost  the  only  one,  that  has 
reaped  the  benefits  of  this  system,  and  that 
all  the  rest  have  pmched  themselves  to  make 
her  rich  and  populous,  ^e  subsequently, 
in  his  eagerness  to  pick  flaws  in  the  system, 
discovers  that  it  has  been  of  no  use  even  to 
Massachusetts  herself. 

"  Protection  has  not  girt  the  New  England 
States  with  Mr.  Wakefield's  belt  of  iron ;  it  has 
not  checked  in  the  slierbtest  degree  the  west- 
ward movement  and  diBpersion  of  the  popula- 
tion ;  it  is,  in  short,  as  politically  worthless  as  it 
\b  economically  false. 

So  protection  is  not  so  bad  after  all,  even 
in  the  estimation  of  a  champion  of  free 
trade  :  it  does  not  monopolize  population, 
nor  industry,  nor  property;  it  has  noi 
checked  in  the  slightest  deme  the  west- 
ward movement  of  these  elements  of  na- 
tional prosperity  and  power.  But  it  is, 
therefore,  politically  worthless  and  econom- 
ically false.  Astonishing!  worthless  and 
false,  because  it  is  not  partial  and  monopo- 
lizing ? — worthless  and  false,  because  it  not 
only  pays  for  labor  at  home  but  sends  la- 
borers abroad  ? — worthless  and  false,  be- 
cause it  has  not  built  a  "wall  of  brass"  round 
New  England  to  keep  her  in  unsocial  and 
miserly  seclusion  ?  Traly  the  man  must 
have  more  brass  of  his  own  than  we  should 
be  proud  of,  who  should  go  into  one  of  the 
"  tributary  States"  and  attempt  to  recom- 
mend himself  as  a  philanthropist,  by  talk- 
ing in  this  fashion.  To  a  person  of  plain 
common  sense,  not  schooled  in  the  econo- 
mies of  Edinburgh,  it  would  occur  that  the 
system  might  be  pronoimced  worthless  and 
false,  which  did  work  all  these  evils.  Could 
the  reviewer  have  uttered  a  higher  commen- 
dation of  the  protective  policy  than  is  con- 
tained in  his  negative  specification  of  its 
quahties  ?  It  was  his  object  to  show  that 
the  system  was  narrow,  partial,  monopo- 
lizing ;  shut  up  within  itself,  and  shutting 
up  everything  around  it.  Lostead  of  this, 
he  finds  it  large  and  hberal,  without  walls 
of  brass  or  checks  upon  movement  and 
dispersion. 

Now,  then,  what  sort  of  a  case  does  this 
writer  make  out  ?  We  are  under  a  delu- 
sion, quoth  he,  and  the  dispelling  of  that 
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deliiaionwiQ  place  the  American  states- 
men  at  the  feet  of  their  enemies,  unless 
they  extricate  themselves  beforehand  from 
the  false  position  which  they  now  occupy  ! 
Let  this  writer,  or  any  man  who  professes 
to  belieye  him,  make  the  delusion  appear ; 
let  him  "  bring  Defonned  forth,  that  vile 
thief  that  has  gone  up  and  down  this  seven 
years  like  a  gentleman."  Delusion  indeed ! 
In  times  past  we  had  no  protection  for  do- 
mestic industry:  the  American  farmer 
worked  his  land  with  high-priced  iron, 
clothed  his  wife  and  daughters  with  hieh- 
priced  calico,  and  obtain^  a  scanty  market 
for  the  produce  of  his  labor.  Now  he  gets 
cheap  iron,  and  cheap  calico,  and  not  only 
cheaper  but  better ;  and  he  finds  ten  times 
as  wide  a  market  for  his  produce.  Yet  a 
British  theorist  has  the  solemn  self-posses- 
sion to  teU  the  American  farmer  to  his  face 
that  he  is  imder  a  delusion  to  think  himself 
better  off  than  he  was  before  ! 

The  opponents  of  American  industry  in 
this  country  have  been  under  the  impression 
that  they  achieved  a  great  object  in  cutting 
the  tariff  down  to  the  standard  of  1846. 
Not  so  our  British  economist :  he  would 
sweep  the  whole  by  the  board ;  for  it 
seems  we  are  still  in  the  gall  of  bitterness 
and  the  bond  of  iniquity. 

''The  latter  modificatioD  of  1846  hardly 
deserves  notice,  and  America  remalDs  harden- 
ed with  a  system  which  would  be  ruinous  to 
countries  of  less  energy  and  resources." 

Let  him .  be  answered,  that  America 
knows  how  to  adapt  the  burden  to  her 
own  back,  and  that  it  has  been  by  bearing 
her  own  burden,  instead  of  hiring  others 
to  bear  it  for  her,  that  she  has  been  ena- 
bled to  get  ahead  so  wonderfully. 

Surely,  if  there  ever  was  a  delusion  in  a 
case  of  plain  matter  of  fact,  it  is  the  delu- 
sion of  ibi\&  reviewer,  who  has  muddled  his 
brains  in  the  contemplation  of  a  **  theory," 
tiU  he  has  come  to  the  belief  that  Ameri- 
can trade,  and  American  industry,  and 
American  legislation,  have  but  one  sole  ob- 
ject, and  that  object  b  the  Lowell  factory 
grirls !  All  this  he  professes  to  believe, 
because,  unless  something  of  the  kind  be 
tme,  his  theory  is  good  ifor  nothing.  But 
there  happen  to  be  more  things  in  heaven 
and  earth  than  are  dreamt  of  m  his  politi- 
cal philosophy. 

A  word  about  ''Britishers/'    This  un- 


gainly barbarism  has  been  of  no  small  use 
httely  to  writers  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  when  they  have  attempted  to  be 
jocular  at  our  expense.  We  have  no  ob- 
jection to  John  Bull's  cracking  a  joke  even 
at  our  own  cost,  provided  the  joke  be  a 
good  one.  We  patronize  Punch,  and  are 
content  to  "  pay  95  per  cent."  for  so  good 
a  "  taxed  article."  Such  is  the  extent  of 
our  "  delusion."  But  we  cannot  let  anoth- 
er day  pass  without  demolishing  this  "  Brit- 
isher." Our  Transatlantic  friends^  we  per- 
ceive, think  this  word  a  prodigious  joke  to 
bang  about  our  ears.  The  Edinburgh  re- 
viewer, as  above  quoted,  hints  (a  marvellous 
witty  fellow)  that  our  protective  system 
was  meant  "  to  humble  the  obstinate  Brit- 
ishers." The  London  Times — as  honest  a 
creature  as  the  skin  between  its  brows — ex- 
claims, "Jonathan  thinks  he  has  'done 
the  Britishers,' "  and  then  holds  both  its 
mighty  sides,  and  expects  the  world  to 
help  it  die  a-laughing  at  such  capital  fun ! 
Now  we  must  put  an  end  to  this,  and  we 
do  put  an  end  to  it,  by  informing  these  face- 
tious gentlemen  and  other  ambitious  jokers 
in  the  same  line,  that  this  is  no  joke  at  all, 
but  a  simple  exhibition  of  John  Bull's  ig- 
norance. The  notion  that  we  in  the  Uni- 
ted States  call  an  Englishman  a  "  British- 
er," is  just  as  true  as  the  supposition  that 
the  citizens  of  London  call  their  country- 
men of  the  north  "Scotchers,"  and  their 
neighbors  across  the  channel  "French- 
ers  and  "  Spanishers."  Be  it  known  to 
John  Bull  that  we  not  only  call  a  spade  a 
spade,  but  we  call  an  Englishman  an  Eng- 
lishman, a  Scotchman  a  Scotchman,  and 
an  Lishman  an  Irishman,  or  peradventure 
a  Paddy.  When  we  are  uncertain  which 
of  the  three  the  creature  is,  we  sometimes 
call  him  an  Old  Countryman,  which,  we 
submit,  is  doing  no  republican  violence  to 
the  king's  English.  But  if  any  personage, 
foreign  or  domestic,  should  announce  him- 
self among  us  as  a  "  Britisher,"  we  should 
take  him  for  some  strange  animal — as  he 
certainly  would  be,  if  he  came  over  with 
John  Bull's  theory  of  free  trade  in  his  head. 
"  Something  too  much  of  this,"  perhaps, 
but  it  serves  to  show  that  John  Bull's  wits 
are  not  always  so  sharp  as  he  imagines, 
and  that  he  would  do  well  to  learn  what 
language  we  speak  in  these  parts,  before 
he  proners  his  advice  about  pulling  down 
the  Lowell  mills.    He  doubtless  thoughjt 
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it  a  very  clever  thing  to  sneer  at  our  bad 
English,  and  to  insinuate  that  a  people  who 
spoKe  nnauthcffized  yocables,  must,  of  ne- 
eessity,  make  bad  laws.  He  forgot  White- 
ehapel,  and  never  dreamed  of  the  barba- 
risms in  speech  that  are  sometimes  found  on 
the  west  side  of  Temple-bar.  But  let  him 
talk  of  "  Britishers"  again ! 

If  we  mistake  not,  we  have  succeeded 
in  showing  that  the  plausible  theories  of 
the  British  economists  have  been  contra- 
dicted by  every  part  of  our  national  history. 
"  Free  trade"  is  a  phrase  that  has  a  fine 
sound ;  and  as  a  great  part  of  mankind  are 
influenced  by  words  rather  than  by  facts 
or  ideas,  the  doctrine  has  made  converts  of 
many  persons  solely  by  its  name.  This 
free  trade  we  enjoyed  while  we  were  col- 
onies of  Great  Britain,  and  when  it  was  a 
crime  to  make  a  hat  or  a  hob-nail  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  New  York,  and  Yirginia. 
Such  free  trade  is  enjoyed  at  the  present 
day  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  British  col- 
onies of  Canada  and  New  Brunswick. 
Does  any  one  wish  to  know  whether  of  the 
two,  the  British  or  the  American  system, 
operates  most  for  the  benefit  of  the  peo- 
ple, let  him  stand  upon  the  boundary  line 
and  look  to  the  right  and  the  left ;  the  con- 
trast in  favor  of  our  own  side,  is  the  re- 
mark of  every  observer,  British  or  Ameri- 
can. Look  then,  we  say,  once  more  upon 
this  picture,  and  upon  this.  If  John  Bull 
^  really  thinks  us  so  badly  off,  would  not  he 
do  well  for  his  beloved  subjects  to  keep 
them  on  his  own  side  of  the  line,  where 
there  will  be  no  paying  95  per  cent,  on 
window  glass,  if  they  are  so  happy  as  to 
get  any  ? 

The  reviewer  finds  it  in  his  theory  that 
the  system  with  which  America  is  **  bur- 
dened" would  be  "  ruinous  to  countries  of 
less  energy  and  resources."  Let  it  be  re- 
marked in  the  first  place,  that  the  resour- 
ces of  this  country  have  for  the  most  part 
grown  up  under  the  fostering  care  of  this 
very  system ;  that  they  have  become  devel- 
oped and  augmented  and  spread,  not  only 
over  the  New  England  States,  but  over  the 
Middle  States  and  the  mighty  West,  just 
in  proportion  as  this  system  has  been  ap- 
plied. So  much  for  the  fact.  Now  let  us 
see  what  plausibility  this  assumption  of  the 
reviewer  (for  argument  it  does  not  even  pre- 
tend  to  be)  cames  on  its  own  face.  VRien 
we  set  out  with  the  protective  polioy,we  had 


no  resowces  beyond  those  aocomplishmeaU 
which  are  said  to  constitute  uie  devil's 
beauty — ^youth  and  health ;  we  had  ow 
own  hands  to  labor  with,  and  we  had  noth- 
ing more.  If  the  protective  system  could 
have  ruined  any  nation  under  the  sun,  it 
surely  would  have  ruined  us.  So  far  from 
this,  the  reviewer  confesses  that  we  have 
thriven  wonderfully  under  its  influence, 
though  he  is  at  his  wit's  end  to  find  some 
other  quise  for  our  prosperity,  inannnch 
as  the  American  system  ought  not  to  hav« 
prospered,  according  to  his  theory.  But 
uke  the  sturdy  old  Calvinistic  dame,  be 
"  won't  give  up  total  depravity."  The  no- 
tion that  protection  will  cause  ruin  is  ste* 
reotyped  on  his  brain,  and  we  are  assured 
that  the  ruin  is  coming  by  and  by.  Doctor 
Johnson,  who  thought  "  taxation  no  tyran- 
ny," ar^ed  somewhat  cUfferently.  "  We 
did  not  lay  the  burden  on  your  back,"  said 
he,  "  when  you  were  a  calf,  but  we  do  it 
now  because  you  have  grown  to  be  an  ox." 
This  was  sensible  enough  in  the  abstract, 
on  a  question  merely  of  the  ability  to  bear 
burdens ;  but  here  is  a  reasoner  who  tells  us 
that  the  calf  ha*  borne  the  burden,  but  the 
ox  cannot ! 

But  away  with  this  nonsense  about  bur- 
dens ;  it  is  a  mere  fallacy  of  speech.  A 
man  is  burdened  by  what  oppresses  him, 
and  he  is  disburdened  by  what  relieves 
him.  Call  your  revenue  arrangements  by 
what  name  you  will,  they  must  be  judged 
by  these  results,  and  by  these  alone.  If 
the  American  protective  system  gives  the 
American  citizen  better  and  cheaper  goods, 
a  wider  range  of  occupation,  better  pay 
for  labor,  a  more  extended,  more  active  and 
more  steady  and  certain  market  for  his  la- 
bor and  his  merchandise ;  if  it  augments 
national  wealth  and  private  wealth,  makes 
the  country  independent  and  the  individ- 
ual independent,  brings  more  abundant 
supplies  of  everything  needful  for  life,  to 
every  man's  door,  and  gives  him  more 
money  to  purchase  those  supplies ;  if  the 
protective  system  does  this  to  a  greater  ex- 
tent than  any  other  system  that  has  yet 
been  tried,  the  man  does  but  abuse  lan- 
guage who  calls  this  system  a  burden.  The 
enemies  of  American  industry  on  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic  and  on  the  other  side,  mav 
ring  the  changes  upon  the  words  '*  tariff, ' 
"  burden"  and  ''  high  duties,"  and  deceive 
by  empty  sounds  those  who  can  under- 
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stand  notlmig  bat  empty  sound ;  but  a 
man  who  has  head-piece  sufficient  to  bite 
his  own  bread  and  butter  and  to  coont  what 
ihej  cost  him,  cannot  be  duped  by  such 
tridts. 

In  the  four  quarters  of  the  woild,  is  there 
a  nalion  better  clothed,  housed,  governed, 
educated,  manned,  horsed,  and  wived? 
WiO  any  one  among  us  pretend  that  he  be- 
lieves there  is  ?  Well,  we  have  got  to  be 
an  this  under  the  system  that  protected 
American  labor,  and  nobody  can  deny  it. 
Win  the  American  people  then  cast  aside 
this  system,  because  a  few  dreaming  ped- 
ants in  political  economy  talk  to  them  of 
a  theory  of  free  trade  ?  Surely  not,  unless 
their  perverse  infatuation  passes  everything 
that  has  been  put  upon  record  of  a  people 
m  their  senses.  But  we  are  advised  to  try 
the  new  system ;  for  although  the  present 
may  be  a  good  one,  the  other  may  prove 
better  still.  We  confess,  that  when  it  comes 
to  this  we  are  about  done  arguing.  We 
are  well,  we  wish  to  be  better ;  we  take 
John  Bull's  nostrum,  and  we  shall  be — just 
as  we  deserve. 

In  the  anticipation  of  what  such  a  change 
of  policy  might  end  in,  should  this  absurd 
counsel  be  l»tened  to,  let  us  look  at  the 
picture  which  is  now  given  to  the  world  of 
our  country,  under  the  full  influence  of  the 
protective  system — a  picture  drawn,  not 
by  a  friend  of  that  system,  but  by  an  un- 
compromising opponent — ^no  less  a  person- 
age than  the  identical  Edinburgh  reviewer, 
in  the  identical  article  which  has  so  pain- 
fiiDy  made  out  by  ingenious  theorizing'that 
our  domestic  industry  is  all  a  "  delusion" — 
"politically  worthless  and  economically 
false" — and  that  we  stand  in  a  ''  false  po- 
sition," ready  to  be  "  cast  at  the  feet  of  our 
enemies !" 

^  There  are  few  phenomena  so  striking  to 
oar  eyes,  or  so  soggestive  of  reflection  among  all 
the  ^reat  social  occurrences  of  this  age,  as  the 
contmuoas  emigration  which  takes  place  to  the 
American  Continent.  ♦  *  *  *  The  end- 
less procession  moves  ever  from  East  to  West, 
wiihout  regard  to  the  counsels  or  prophecies  or 
speculations  ^statesmen.  What  do  these  mul- 
titodes  care  for  theories  of  civil  government  ? 

♦  ♦  ♦  *  They  seek  the  Iwid  of  prom- 
ise, and  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  they  find  it  a 
land  of  performance.  America  is  at  this  day 
more  than  ever  a  great  providential  blessing  to 
oar  over-peopled  world,  because  it  oflTers  noth- 
ing except  to  the  indnstrioos^and   energetic. 


•  •  ♦  •  Justice  and  freedom— not  free- 
dom as  understood  by  a  political  theorist,  or  a 
l^ilosopbical  poet,  or  a  wandering  Aiab,  but 
simply  the  license  to  do  as  nearly  as  possibly 
what  a  man  pleases,  provided  he  do  not  inter- 
fere with  the  rights  of  neighbors  in  similar 
circumstances  with  himself,  •  •  •  •  of 
all  this  he  is  certain  from  the  moment  he  touch- 
es American  soil.  What  has  Continental  Eu- 
rope to  compare  with  this  ?" 

Nothing,  indeed,  except  theories.  And 
thus  does  this  writer,  bre&king  away  from 
the  cobwebs  of  his  closet  speculations,  and 
looking  at  the  practical  and  Uving  facts, 
give  utterance  to  a  truth  which  dashes  hk 
own  theory  to  atoms.  American  industry 
under  the  protective  policy  has  moved  on- 
ward, to  copy  his  own  words,  "  ever  from 
East  to  West,  without  regard  to  the  coun- 
sels or  prophesies  or  speculations  of  states- 
men." "  What  does  it  care  for  theories  of 
free  trade  ?"  But  we  cannot  refrain  from 
quoting  the  reviewer  still  further ;  he  is  a 
reluctant  Tiitness  in  favor  of 'the  American 
system,  and  therefore  the  more  valuable : 

•*  Let  us  not  deceive  ourselves :  America  is 
still  to  the  bulk  of  our  population  the  land  of 
requital  and  redress ;  the  distant  country  in 
which  oppressions  cease,  and  poverty  grows 
full-fed  and  bold,  in  which  fortune  opens  her 
arms  to  the  couraseous,  and  the  least  adventu- 
rous looks  forward  to  the  achievement  of  inde- 
pendence and  contentment  before  he  die." 

And  this  is  the  land  which,  we  have  just 
been  told,  is  laboring  under  intolerable  bur- 
dens, where  the  people  pay  95  per  cent, 
(alas  1)  upon  window  glass,  maintain  those 
terrible  scourges  of  humanity,  steam  reve- 
nue-cutters, and  pamper  themselves  with  a 
"  delusion"  that  they  are  well  off".  This 
land*  where  poverty  grows  fuU-fed  and  bold, 
is  the  land  "worked  with  taxed  iron," 
where  the  hard  hands  of  peasants  are 
chained  to  the  plough,  "  simply  that  the 
world  may  adnure  the  factory  girls  of  Low- 
ell, and  that  a  few  Yankee  speculators  mav 
get  rich  in  the  towns  of  New  England ! ! !  * 
The  reader,  doubtless,  will  ask,  "Why  these 
astounding  contradictions  ?"  The  answer 
is  plain.  This  writer  was  laboring  at  two 
distinct  points.  In  the  one  instance  he  had 
a  theory  to  vindicate,  in  the  other  he  had 
facts  to  specify.  As  his  theory  was  but  a 
theory,  and  proved  to  be  unsound — "  po- 
litically worthless  and  economically  false  *— 
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the  facts  came  in  direct  collision  with  it. 
That  he  held  fast  to  his  theory  after  his 
own  facts  had  falsified  it,  is  more  to  his 
credit  as  a  sworn  champion  than  as  a  prac- 
tical philosopher ;  hut  his  faith  in  it,  if  faith 
he  has,  must  be  of  that  sort  that  will  remove 
mountains. 

However,  let  it  not  be  forgotten  that 
John  Bull  has  compassionate  bowels,  and 
that  we  are  the  special  objects  of  his  pity. 
He  pities  us  that  we  have  no  ting; 
he  pities  us  that  we  have  no  House  of 
Lords ;  he  pities  us  that  we  have  no  church 
establishment;  he  pities  us  95  percent,  on 
window  glass,  and  he  pities  us  fore  and  aft 
on  steam  revenue-cutters.  "  These  be  good 


humors,"  but  his  **  quality  of  mercy' 
to  us  a  little  "  strained,"  and  we  are  thor- 
oughly inclined  to  the  opinion  that  such 
compassion  as  he  is  in  the  habit  of  bestow- 
ing on  his  customers,  "blesses  him  that  pves 
more  than  him  that  takes."  In  partiiu^,  we 
will  grive  him  one  word  of  advice,  and  that 
shall  be,  to  spin  out  no  more  fine  theories  of 
political  economy  on  the  topic  of  this  coun- 
try before  he  has  looked  well  to  the  facts. 
If  he  will  lay  this  advice  to  heart,  and  act 
accordingly  for  the  future,  we  wiU  do  him 
the  favor  to  forget  that  joke  of  his  about 
the  "  Britishers/'  and  we  will  laugh  as  lit- 
tle as  possible  at  his  stupendous  mare's 
nest  of  the  ''steam  revenue-cutters." 


THE   AN6£LS. 


Not  always  in  tumultuous  sea. 

Our  aims  and  passions  madly  heave ; 

Sometimes,  the  winds  sleep  peacefully, 
And  the  torn  billows  cease  to  grieve. 

And  thoughts  there  are  of  loftier  birth, 
Than  tUs  poor  pageantir  of  dreams ; 

When,  lifted  from  the  shadowy  earth. 
The  soul  an  hovering  angel  seems — 

Beholds,  on  earth's- maternal  breast. 
Her  children  all  together  laid. 

Lulled,  slumbrous,  into  peaceful  rest, 
And  veiled  in  star-attempered  shade. 

The  N  striving  heart  no  more  exults 
Beneath  the  decent  folds  of  pride ; 

Joy,  the  sad  eyes  of  grief  insults 
!no  more  ;  and  silent,  side  by  side, 

Fierce  altercations,  breathing  deep, 

Dream,  now,  of  ancient  truce  renewed  ; 

Hands  grasp  hands,  but  for  gentle  sleep. 
Unknown  to  love's  sweet  habitude. 

Night !  festival  of  banded  stars  I 
Mild  empire  of  the  kindly  elves ! 

Remoulding  all  that  passion  mars, — 
Lost  soiuB  restoring  to  themselves ; — 
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The  calmneBB  of  the  utmost  sphere — 

Where  angels,  on  eternal  thrones, 
All  silent  rest,  serene,  severe — 

With  Night  full  near  communion  owns. 

Pure  bliss  the  empyreal  ur  instills  ; 

Not  raised  from  flushed  emotion's  deep, 
That  now  with  after-sorrow  fills, 

But  like  to  thine,  O  sacred  Sleep ! 

On  sapphire  thrones,  eternal  they  ; — 

Informing  suns,  or  through  the  whole, 
Glide  viewless,  in  ethereal  play. 

Through  beauteous  earth,  and  weightless  soul. 

They  know  the  secret  of  the  vast, — 

Nor  time,  nor  force  their  wUl  denies ; 
No  future  dread  they,  grieve  no  past, — 

Theirs  are  the  twin  eternities. 

Great  Sons  of  Eld !  ye  hear  our  voices, 

Outcries  of  woe,  and  bursts  of  mirth, 
That,  mingled  with  insensate  noises. 

Thrill  in  the  trembling  veil  of  Earth. 

Though  piteously  we  strive  and  cry, 

Like  plumeless  birds ;  alike  to  you, 
The  flickering  light  of  mortal  joy. 

The  quivering  flame  of  mortal  woe ! 


EPIGRAM. 


Alone,  above  the  war  of  things. 
Her  aimless  way  the  spuit  wmgs ; 
So  flies  the  sea-bird  o'er  the  foam. 
Nor  knows  what  shore  may  be  her  home. 
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CHARLES   BROCKDEN   BROWN. 


The  name  of  Brockden  Brown  had  ac- 
Quired  an  attractive  sound  to  our  ear,  be- 
fore ever  we  read  a  line  of  hi9  writings. 
The  honorable  distinction  which  was  award- 
ed to  him,  as  a  novelist,  by  the  British 
press,  at  a  period  when  it  was  almost  cer- 
tain that  every  book  with  an  American 
imprint  would  only  be  mentioned  to  be 
carped  at,  and  which,  perhaps,  more  than 
any  other  single  circumstance,  prepared 
the  way  for  the  Transatlantic  fame  which 
Irving  and  others  of  our  countrymen  have 
since  so  abundantly  enjoyed,  contributed 
not  a  little  to  impress  our  boyish  imagina- 
tion with  reverence  for  this  remarkable 
man.  As  a  nation,  we  have  been  accused, 
by  the  great  critics  across  the  water,  of  an 
insensibility  to  the  genius  of  this  writer, 
and  the  sole  glory  of  duly  appreciating 
his  merits  has  been  strongly  claimed  in  the 
same  quarters.  We  suspect,  however,  that 
this  charge,  and  the  pretensions  with  which 
it  is  coupled,  are  somewhat  groundless — 
that  the  chief  fault  of  our  ancestors  was,  ^ 
that,  while  they  appreciated  and  liberally 
patronized  one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  the 
men  of  letters  in  their  day,  they  would 
persist  that  Barlow's  Columbiad  and 
Dwight's  Conquest  of  Canaan  were  true 
poems,  and  might  very  properly  be  placed 
on  the  same  shelf  with,  at  least,  the  ''Last 
Judgment,*'  and  "  Leonidas."  Brown  was 
eagerly  read  in  his  time ;  obtained  a  con- 
siderable income  from  his  novels ;  and  re- 
ceived flattering  attentions  from  the  learned 
and  the  influential  of  our  land.  But  that 
since  his  death  he  should  have  fallen  into 
comparative  neglect,  was  nearly  unavoida- 
ble, from  the  very  character  of  his  writings. 
We  do  not  mean  to  be  understood  that 
such  works  are  useless  or  trivial.  We  will 
not  go  so  far  as  to  say,  with  some  whose 
judgment  we  respect,  that,  from  its  own 
nature,  it  is  impossible  for  a  novel  to  live  ; 
but  we  do  say  that,  in  the  m^,  every 
generation  will  have  its  own  favorites,  and 
that  one  novelist  will,  in  ordinary  cases, 
succeed  to  another  with  a  tolerably  rapid 
movement.     The  Vicar  of  Wakefield  has, 


perhaps,  fixed  itself  permanently  in  the 
hearts  of  many  ages ;  but  this  is  a  rare 
composition,  far  above  the  rank  of  "  Wie- 
land." 

It  1%  plain  that  the  novel  has  a  place 
provided  for  it  among  the  literary  wants 
of  msjL  Little  intervals  of  business — 
odd  ends  and  fragments  of  time — such 
as  would  otherwise  almost  inevitably  be 
given  to  idle  musing,  or  still  worse,  to 
melancholy  self-reflection,  are,  by  the  aid 
of  these  products  of  the  fancy,  made  to 
give  an  agreeable  relaxation  and  refresh- 
ment to  the  mind,  with  a  secret  impulse 
onward  and  upward  in  spiritual  culture,  to 
be  found  nowhere  else.  Neither  is  it  al- 
together foolishly,  we  think,  that  some 
persons  make  these  books  the  companions 
of  a  tedious  voyage,  or  of  a  temporary 
stay  at  an  inn,  seekmg  from  them  a  sort  of 
oblivious  exhilaration,  that  shall  for  a  mo- 
ment stifle  all  the  vexations  of  the  present 
circumstances,  and  remove  every  anxiety 
and  disquietude  of  life :  just  as  one  some- 
times takes  an  opiate  before  submitting  to 
a  painful  surgical  operation,  or  inhales  the 
sulphuric  ether  when  about  to  take  4iue 
vengeance  on  a  mutinous  tooth.  In  short, 
we  may  easily  discover  a  thousand  differ- 
ent ways,  in  which  this  species  of  litera- 
ture becomes  an  important  provision  for 
the  human  mind.  Among  all  these  cir- 
cumstances, however,  we  find  no  occasion 
for  admitting  **  Pelham "  to  the  brain  of 
a  miss  at  school  nor  the  "Sorrows  of 
Wcrtcr"  to  the  meditations  of  a  youth 
desperately  in  love — ^with  himself.  We 
suppose  that  nobody  under  the  sim  is  jus- 
tified in  reading,  or  blessed  in  being  suffered 
to  read,  a  romance  of  any  kind,  who  is  not 
fully  competent  to  understand  that  a  pret- 
ty story  is  not  a  history  of  the  whole 
world,  and  that  a  fine  piece  of  sentimental 
philosophy  is  not  the  sum  of  himian  wis- 
dom and  genius. 

This  department  of  literature  has  a  dis- 
tinct character,  and  a  plainly  marked 
boundary,  that  divides  it  from  all  othetB. 
The  author  of  a  novel,  no  less  than  the 
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diamatisft,  is  lequred  by  the  nature  of  his 
work  to  observe    certain  "proprieties." 
Not  that  any  critical  Frenchman,  within 
our  knowledge,  has  ever  gone  so  far  as  to 
lay  down  exact  **  rules/'  to  which  every 
writing  of  this  kind  most  be  conf onned ; 
neither  has  any  Quintilian  applied  the  irre- 
sistible power  of  analysis  to  the  best  models 
in  this  species  of  ideal  creation.    But  there 
is  a  sort  of  critical  common  sente,  neverthe- 
less, respecting  these  matters,  which  we 
must  esteem,  for  all  practical  purposes,  at 
least,  infallible.    A  novel  is  universally 
understood  to  be  a  story  of  passion ;  of 
adventure ;  of  events  intricately  involved 
and  marvellously    extricated;    of   insur- 
mountable obstacles  swept  away  by  the 
force  of  heroism,  by  the  violence  of  love, 
or  by  the  frenzy  of   gloomier  passions ; 
perhaps  of  supernatural  occurrences  and 
of   divine  or  angelic  interpositions;  and 
certainly  of  experiences  passing  through 
the  whole  range  from  the  depths  of  grief 
and  anguish  to  the  full  rapture  of  relaxed 
wishes  and  hopes.     We  generally  expect 
a  cahn,  sunny  beginning,  among  the  ardent 
yet  tranquil  thoughts  of  dreamy  youth, 
in  the  abodes  of  childish  years,  and  amidst 
1^  the  delights  of  nature;  a  series  of 
events  issuing  from  this  point,  thickening 
and  confuse£y  mingling  as  they  proceed 
— lover  and  loved  playing  at  cross  pur- 
poses, thrown  into  seemingly  inextricable 
coBfusi<Mi,  every  incident  increasing  their 
embarrassment,  and  proportionally  increas- 
ing th&r  i^ection,  as  the  impossibility  of 
its  gratification  becomes  more  and  more 
apparent,  until  they  come  into  a  state  of 
downright  despair ;  and  lastly,  an  entire 
and  triumphant  imravelling  of  all  the  in- 
tertwisted threads,  and  the  completion  of 
a  perfect  web  of  golden  felicity.    All  this, 
we  say,  is  generally  expected ;  and  that 
author  may,  in  most  cases,  be  safely  said 
to  possess  either  very  insignificant,  or  else 
very  confident,  powers,  who  ventures  to 
disappoint  this  common  anticipation.     It 
needs  some  courage,  even,  to  give  the  chief 
prominence  to  any  other  passion  than  love. 
TIm  author  of  "  Caleb  Williams  **  was  al- 
most the  first  who  dared,  in  a  decided 
manner,  to  transgress  the  general  custom 
in  this  respect ;  and  it  was  not  altogether 
without  reason  that  Brown  was,  by  some, 
reekooed  to  be  of  the  school  of  Godwin — 
if  resemblance  in  a  tingle  pofticuUtr  is  a 


sufficient  groimd  for  predicating  the  rela- 
tion of  master  and  disciple.    That  Brown 
was,  in  the  highest  sense,  original,  is  nev- 
ertheless true.    And  we  do  not  think  it 
too  much  to  add,  that  many  of  the  later 
and  more  celebrated  novelists  of  Great 
Britain  have  many  incidents  and  scenes, 
not  to  say  characters,  which  seem  to  have 
been  rather  more  than  suggested  by  pas- 
sages in  the  fictions  of  our  own  countryman. 
Charles  Brockden  Brown  was  bom  at 
Philadelphia,  in  the  year  1771.     His  fam- 
ily was  highly  respectable,  though  involved 
in  the  heresy  of  Geoige  Fox.     He  was 
always  studious,  and,  in  some  particulars, 
he  was  considerably  precocious.     After  a 
pupilage  of  five  years  with  a  Mr.  Proud, 
from  whom  he  learnt  Latin  and  Greek,  he 
began  to  devote  his  attention,  at  sixteen, 
to  poetical  composition ;  sketched  no  less 
than  three  epics — of  the  "six  weeks" 
kind — ^and  made  some  progress  towards 
their  completion.    Fortunately,  no  Joseph 
Cottle  standing  ready  to  publish,  the  man- 
uscripts soon  after  fell,  by  design  doubtless, 
into  the  fire.     In  addition  to  these  more 
magnificent  endeavors,  it  is  known  that  he 
now  and  then  gratified  the  vanity,  incident 
to  boyish  years,   of  gracing  the   Poet's 
Comer  of  a  respectable  country  newspa- 
per.   Subsequently,  he  studied  law — ^main- 
ly, it  is  evident,  to  gratify  the  wishes  of 
lus  friends,  and  without  any  definite  pur- 
pose of  his  own.    He  never  entered  on 
the  duties  of  that  profession.     He  always 
had  one  favorite  purpose,  manifestly,  how- 
ever at  times  he  may  have  suffered  it  to  lie 
dormant.     From  the  time  of  reUnquishing 
his  law  studies,  his  attention  was  turned 
to  literary  pursuits ;  and  henceforward  he 
continued  to  write  more  or  less  assiduously 
until  the  time  of  his  death.     He  published 
no  work,  of  any  pretensions,  before  "  Wie- 
land,"  which  appeared  in  1798.    This  was 
followed,  in  the  next  year,  by  *'  Ormond," 
"  Arthur  Mervyn,"  and  "  Edgar  Huntley." 
In  1801,  he  published  "Clara  Howard," 
and  m  1804,  "Jane  Talbot,"  which  was 
first  issued  in  England.     Durmg  the  same 
year  of  the  latter  publication,  he  was  mar- 
ried to  a  lady  of  New  York — ^where  he 
had  spent  a  considerable   portion  of  fab 
time  since  he  first  became  known  aa  an 
author — and  was,  the  rest  of  his  life,  per* 
manently  settled  at  Philadelphia.    He  died 
ia  Febmaiy,  1810. 
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The  main  incidents  in  the  life  of  an  au- 
thor, almost  always,-  are  the  conception 
and  birth  of  his  books,  and  their  progress 
in  the  world.  It  is  in  these,  therefore, 
that  we  are  to  look  for  his  character,  and 
for  the  sum  of  his  life.  It  was,  at  least, 
the  fortune  of  Brown  to  make  no  yery  de- 
cided and  abiding  impression  on  those 
about  him,  aside  from  that  which  was  left 
on  their  minds  by  his  writings.  We  are 
told,  indeed,  that  he  was  of  a  gentle  na- 
ture ;  that  his  manners  were,  in  general, 
pleasing  ;  that  he  conversed  with  ease  and 
effect,  and  that  he  was  at  one  time  rather 
skeptical  in  matters  pertainbg  to  religious 
faith.  To  the  many,  he  appeared  to  be 
only  a  man  much  given  to  reveries  and 
moods  of  abstraction ;  and  perhaps  his  ab- 
sent manner  sometimes  so  unconsciously 
possessed  him,  when  in  society,  as  to  call 
forth  a  smile  on  the  countenances  of  some 
of  the  less  polite  and  less  intelligent  of  the 
circle  in  which  he  moved.  But  all  these 
little  incidents,  that  ^o  to  make  up  an  ex- 
tended biography,  after  all  concern  us  but 
little.  It  is  not  in  circumstances  like  these, 
that  the  real  man  is  exhibited.  We  are 
forced  to  recur  to  the  only  sure  index  and 
representative — ^his  work—m  order  to  gain 
any  correct  knowledge,  or  to  form  any  true 
judgment. 

'Hie  first  work  which  finds  its  way  into 
the  world,  from  the  pen  of  whatsoever 
writer,  has  probably  within  it  some  true 
tokens  of  the  power  in  which  it  originates. 
The  best  qualities  of  such  a  mind  may  in- 
deed be  altogether  concealed.  Its  defects 
may  here  assume  their  worst  form.  The 
work  itself  is  by  no  means  the  measure  of 
what  this  mind  may  hereafter  create.  But 
a  book  earnestly  written,  deliberately  put 
into  the  hands  of  a  publisher,  and  willingly 
exposed  in  the  literary  shambles,  may  be 
esteemed  a  rare  book  indeed,  if  it  contains 
no  certain  intimatioas  of  the  quality  of 
the  mind  from  whence  it  proceeas. 

We  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  "  Wie- 
land  "  to  be  the  product  of  an  extraordi- 
nary mind — such  a  work  as  could  proceed 
from  no  other  than  a  gifted  spint.  We 
are  quite  sure  that  we  detect  in  it  the  lin- 
eaments of  a  genius  fiilly  as  original,  and 
dound,  and  comprehensive,  as  that  of 
ig  or  Bryant.  But  then  we  are  com- 
pelled to  add,  that  Brown  never  lived  to 
reach  that  maturity  of  experience  and  cul- 


ture, to  which  these  two  have  attained. 
The  author  of  "Wieland"  was  only  a 
youth — ^his  life  never  passed  that  lunit. 
Schiller,  and  Byron,  and  Shelley,  are  all 
said  to  have  died  young ;  but  their  youth 
was  manhood  compared  with  his.  In 
years,  to  be  sure,  there  was  not  this  dif- 
ference— ^but  youth  knows  no  exact  boun- 
dary of  time.  And  he  lived,  too,  bur- 
dened with  an  almost  constant  melancholy 
and  gloom,  which  he  never  could  wholly 
overcome,  and  under  the  thraldom  of  which, 
none  of  the  security  and  peace,  essential 
to  the  highest  achievements,  could  ever  be 
his.  But  for  physical  inabilities,  he  mighty 
doubtless,  have  risen  above  his  mental  in- 
firmities, and  accomplished  results  of  which 
he  has  now  left  behind  only  some  faint 
promise ;  but  he  was  himself  destined  to 
be  overcome,  and  he  perished  in  the  midst 
of  the  conflict. 

True  genius,  we  are  confirmed,  never 
blazes  forth  at  once  with  its  noonday 
splendor.  Chatterton,  indeed,  may  have 
written  remarkable  verses  at  sixteen,  and 
Pope  may  have  lisped  in  numbers ;  but  of 
this  we  are  sure,  neither  Shakspeare  nor 
Milton,  neither  Qoethe  nor  Schiller,  achiev- 
ed their  greatness  without  a  long  and  se- 
vere process  of  culture.  Re-modellings 
of  Titus  Andronicus,  hard  struggles  with 
the  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  and  anx- 
ious pains  with  Venus  and  Adonis,  must 
inevitably  precede  Hamlet  and  the  Tem- 
pest. Lycidas,  and  Comus,  and  Samson, 
must  appear,  as  premonitions  and  exerdses 
of  a  strength,  which  only  years  of  wrest- 
ling with  '*  evil  tongues  and  evil  times '' 
could  nurture  up  for  the  realization  of 
Paradise  Lost.  Wallenstein  and  the  Rob- 
bers seem  scarcely  to  be  products  of  the 
same  mind ;  and  that  Wilhelm  Meister  was 
written  by  the  author  of  the  Sorrows  of 
Werter,  seems  to  require  some  credulity  to 
believe.  Yes, — ^the  evolution  of  genius 
demands  a  vehement  and  long-protracted 
struggle.  None  can  be  developed  without 
it,  and  the  more  powerful,  the  greater  the 
throe  of  parturition. 

Many  persons,  doubtless,  will  question 
whether  the  species  of  writing,  in  which 
Brown  was  engaged,  was  of  a  character 
that  would  tend  very  much  to  the  pro- 
motion of  the  culture  he  above  all  thmn 
needed.  This  suspicion  is  not  without  its 
good  reason.     Of  two  such  novels  as 
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"  Ormond  "  and  "  Edgar  Huntley,"  both 
written  in  one  year,  the  last,  perhaps,  con- 
siderably worse  than  its  preaecessor,  and 
each  inferior  to  the  first  of  all,  we  should 
certainly  expect  little  in  the  way  of  im- 
proving style  or  the  faculty  of  invention. 
If  these  were  all  the  particulars  in  which 
culture  is  necessary,  or  in  respect  to  which 
we  find  the  chief  necessity,  we  should 
have  no  hope  from  such  a  discipline.  But 
we  regard  the  matter  far  otherwise.  The 
culture  we  mean  is  necessarily  a  hidden 
work — different  in  different  individuals,  and 
in  all  indescribable,  yet  attainable  only  by 
means  of  constant  exertion,  vigorous  ac- 
tion of  the  mind,  in  one  direction  or  another. 
The  first  question  to  raise  is,  evidently, 
whether  there  are  any  true  marks  of  genius 
in  these  works  already  put  forth — plain 
tokens  of  the  presence  of  a  superior  ener- 
gy, that  has  not  vet  worked  itself  clear  of 
the  gross  impediments  and  earthly  mix- 
tures that  surround  it.  If  such  a  power 
ia  detected,  then  the  constant  and  vehe- 
ment action  which  we  observe,  however 
it  may  at  first  appear  to  us,  is  doinff  a  good 
work,  in  a  manner  imdefinable  and  impre- 
scriptible, and  moving  towards  results 
which  we  can  but  imperfectly  calculate. 

The  plot  of  "  Wieland  "  is  not  very  com- 
plicated. The  predominant  passion  is  re- 
hfpouB  enthusiasm.  The  interest  of  the 
narrative  is  kept  up  by  a  constant  appeal 
to  the  aid  of  mystery  and  wonder,  rather 
than  by  the  relation  of  thrilling  adventures, 
or  by  impressive  and  dazzling  description. 
Love,  indeed,  has  a  considerable  place,  but 
only  a  subordinate  one. 

The  scene  is  laid  on  the  banks  of  the 
Schuylkill,  at  only  a  litUe  distance  from 
Philadelphia.  The  time  is  the  middle  of 
the  last  century.  The  grandfather  of 
Wieland  was  descended  from  an  ancient 
and  noble  family  of  Gennany,'but  marry-  ^ 
ing  the  daughter  of  a  merchant,  he  and 
his  offspring  were  degraded  from  their 
rank,  and  cut  off  from  their  inheritance. 
Wieland 's  father  was  apprenticed  to  a 
trader  in  London,  and  served  out  his  full 
time.  Through  the  want  of  books  and 
society,  he  became  a  man  of.  melancholy 
and  morose  meditation.  Accidentally  meet- 
ing with  a  work  containing  a  full  account 
of  the  history  and  doctrines  of  a  certain 
fanatical  Bect,(the  Camissards,)  he  at  length 
became  deeply  interested  in  its  perusal ; 
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made  it  a  subject  of  intense  study ;  and 
became,  in  the  end,  a  thorough  convert. 
His  religion  prompted  him  to  become  a 
missionary  among  the  Indians  of  our  own 
country.     He  made  a  feeble  and  ineffec- 
tual attempt  to  impart  his  extravagant  no- 
tions to  the  savages  along  the  banks  of  the 
Ohio  ;•  but  soon  settled  on  a  farm  in  the 
situation  already  indicated  as  the  scene  of 
the  story.      Here  he   married;    bought 
slaves ;  became  wealthy.     But  in  all  bis 
pursuits,  his  peculiar  religious  notions  never 
left  him.  He  builds  a  curious  chapel,  on  a 
height  above  the  river,  to  which,  at  noon 
and  at  midnight,  he  constantly  repairs,  to 
pay  his  devotions.     Here,  at  last,  at  the 
usual  time  of  his  nightly  visitation,  he  is 
found  senseless,  with  his  clothes  consumed 
from  his  body,  and  a  mysterious  cloud  of 
fire  overhanging  him.    He  lingers  on  in 
the  acutest  suffering,  and  dies  a  horrible 
death.    He  had  already  foretold  a  terrible 
retribution  for  some  unperformed  duty. 
His  wife  soon  followed  him,  overborne  by 
the  shock  which  this  astounding  and  un- 
accountable occurrence  gave  to  her  sensi- 
tive mind.     Two  orphan  children  are  left 
in  possession  of  their  estate,  and  depend- 
ent on  the  fostering  care  of  a  maiden  aunt 
residing  in  the  city.     One  is  the  ^eland 
of  our  tale,  the  other  is  Clara,  the  narra- 
tor.    One   of  the  friends  of  their  child- 
hood was  Catharine  Pleyel,  to  whom,  sub- 
sequentiy,    without    any    very  romantic 
love-making,  the  former  is  married.     Wie- 
land occupies  the  paternal  mansion,  and 
Clara,  from  a  certain  pride  of  housekeep- 
ing, builds  a  dwelling  nearly  a  mile  distant, 
and  settles  down  with  only  the  immediate 
society  of  a  female  servant. 

Wieland  inherits  the  gloomy  religious 
nature  of  his  father.  No  pains  had  been 
taken  to  impress  his  mind  with  precise  and 
rational  opinions  respecting  divine  things. 
His  mother  was  a  simple  Moravian,  devout 
in  her  way,  but  equally  careless  with  her 
husband  about  instilling  her  own  peculiar 
views  into  the  minds  of  her  children. 
" Our  education,"  says  Clara,  "had  been 
modelled  by  no  religious  standard.  We 
were  left  to  the  guidance  of  our  own  un- 
derstanding, and  the  casual  impressions 
which  society  might  make  upon  us."  At 
first  thought,  such  a  neglect  in  the  religious 
training  of  his  own  chUdren,  on  the  part 
of  one  who  had  been  so  anxious  to  convert 
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a   considerable  portion  of   the  heathen 
world,  may  seem  unnatural.    A  second 
thought,  however,   will  assure  one  who 
knows  a  little  of  the  ways  of  this  world, 
that  nothing  is  more  common  than  incon- 
sbtencies  of  this  very  kind.     There   are 
men,  who  delight  to  please  everybody,  and 
to  labor  for  the  improvement  of ^  every 
community — ^but    their   own  family  and 
their  own  neighborhood.     God  seems  to 
require  of  them  some  magnificent  sacrifice, 
some  heroic  endeavor — anywhere  but  at 
their  own  fireside,  and  in  the  midst  of  the 
circumstances  in  which  fortune  has  placed 
them.     Wieland  inherited  violent  religious 
passions.    This  element  of  his  character, 
thus  unnaturally  predominant  at  the  outset, 
and  neglected  by  the  hand  of  sober  and 
persevering  discipline,  came  at  last  to  over- 
shadow the  whole  of  his  being,  and  to  m- 
volve  himself  and  the  innocent  ones  about 
him  in  hideous  ruin. 

Not  long  after;  Henry  Pleyel,  brother 
of  the  imQ  of  Wieland,  was  added  to 
their  society,  after  having  spent  soine 
years  in  Europe.  His  views  were  skepti- 
cal, yet  his  nature  was  kindly,  his  intellect 
of  a  high  order,  and  in  his  fondness  for 
music  and  poetry,  he  fully  sympathized 
with  each  member  of  the  circle  into  which 
he  was  now  come.  The  action  of  his  pe- 
culiar views  upon  Wieland,  and  the  re- 
action of  the  faith  of  the  latter  against  his 
skeptical  arguments  and  incredulous  pleas- 
antries, may  doubtless  be  understood  as 
contributing  their  share  towards  the  con- 
summation of  tliat  fatal  growth  in  which 
Wielaad's  superstitious  feelings  were  rap- 
idly progressing.  The  four  spent  many 
hours  of  gaiety  and  pastime  at  the  ''  tem- 
ple" where  the  elder  Wieland  came  to  so 
mysterious  an  end,  and  which  had  been 
refitted  into  a  beautiful  summer  retreat. 
This  was  especially  the  favorite  resort  for 
musical  diversion,  sometimes  for  the  read- 
ing of  favorite  authors,  occaaonally  for  a 
banquet.  Thus  were  passed  six  years  of 
uninterrupted  happiness. 

But  a  different  season  was  approaching. 
One  evening,  a  letter  of  a  certam  acquaint- 
ance, who  was  travelling  in  the  Southern 
States,  had  been  the  occasion  of  some 
slight  controversy  between  Pleyel  and  his 
friend.  This  letter  had  been  received 
while  all  were  in  the  "  temple,"  and  was 
accidentally  left  behind,  on  returning  to 


the  house.  In  order  to  settle  the  dispute, 
Wieland  went  for  the  letter.  The  scene 
that  followed  we  shall  give  in  the  author's 
own  words.  The  passage  b  as  good  a  speci- 
men as  we  could  select,  for  exhibiting  the 
main  characteristics  of  the  author's  manner. 

'*In  a  few  minutes  he  returned.  I  was 
somewhat  interested  in  the  dispute,  and  was 
therefore  impatient  for  his  return;  yet,  as  I 
heard  him  ascending  the  stairs,  I  could  sot  but 
remark,  that  he  hadexecuted  his  tntentioii  with 
remarkaUe  dispatch.  Mr  eyes  were  fixed  up- 
on him  on  his  entrance.  Methought  be  brougnt 
with  him  looks  considerably  different  from  thoae 
with  which  he  departed.  Wonder,  and  a 
slight  portion  of  anxiety,  were  mingled  in 
them.  His  eyes  seemed  to  be  in  search  of 
some  object.  They  passed  quickly  from  one 
perBOD  to  another,  till  they  rested  on  hia  #ife. 
^le  was  seated  in  careless  attitude  on  the  aofa, 
in  the  same  spot  as  before.  She  had  the  mus- 
lin in  her  hand,  by  which  her  attention  was 

chiefly  engrossed. 

"  The  moment  he  saw  her,  his  perplexity 
visibly  increased.  He  quietly  seated  himsdi, 
and  fixing  his  eyes  on  the  noor,  af^^eared  to 
be  absorbed  in  meditation.  These  siDgnkvi- 
ties  suspoaded  the  inquiry  which  I  was  pre- 
paring to  make  respectinff  the  letter,  m  a 
short  time,  the  company  relinquished  the  sub- 
ject which  engaged  them,  and  directed  their 
attention  to  Wieland.  They  thonffht  that  he 
only  waited  for  a  PAuse  in  the  dtscourse,  to 
produce  the  letter.  The  pause  was  uninterraptr 
ed  by  him.  At  lengtii  Pleyel  said,  '  Well,  I 
suppose  yon  have  found  the  letter.' 

^  'No,^  said  be  without  any  abatement  of  his 
ffravity,  and  looking  steadfastly  at  his  wife,  '  I 
did  not  mount  the  ffilL*  *  Why  not?'—'  Cath- 
arine, have  you  not  moved  from  that  spot 
since  I  left  the  room  ?'— She  was  afiected  with 
the  solemnity  of  his  manner,  and  laying  down 
her  work,  answered  in  a  tone  of  surprise, '  No. 
Why  do  you  ask  that  question  V — Hia  eyes 
were  again  fixed  upon  the  floor,  and  he  did  not 
immediately  answer.  At  length,  he  said,  look- 
ing round  upon  us,  'Is  it  true  that  Catharine 
did  not  follow  me  to  the  hill  ?  That  she  did 
not  just  now  enter  the  room  ?'  We  assured 
him,  with  one  voice,  that  she  had  not  been  ab- 
sent for  a  moment,  and  inquired  into  the  mo- 
tive of  his  questions. 

^  <  Your  assurances,'  said  he,  '  are  solemn 
and  unanimous ;  and  yet  I  must  deny  credit  to 
your  assertions,  or  disbelieve  the  testimony  of 
my  senses,  which  informed  me,  when  I  was 
half  way  up  the  hill,  that  Cathaiine  was  at  the 
bottom.' 

^  We  were  confbunded  at  this  declamtioii. 
Pleyel  rallied  him  with  great  levity  on  his  be- 
havior. He  listened  to  his  friend  with  calm* 
Qess»  but  without  any  lelaxatioa  of  features. 
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^'One  thinff,'  said  he,  with  emftesiB,  Ms 
true;  either  I  heard  my  wife's  voice  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  bUl,  or  I  do  not  hear  your  voice  at 
present' 

« *  Truly,*  returned  Pleyel,  Mt  is  a  sad  di- 
lemma to  which  you  have  reduced  yourself. 
Certain  it  is,  if  our  eyes  can  give  us  certainty, 
that  your  wife  has  been  sitting  in  that  spot 
durinff  every  moment  of  your  aheenee.  You 
have  heard  her  voice,  you  say,  upon  the  hill. 
La  general,  her  voice,  like  her  tempor,  is  all 
softness.  To  be  lieard  across  the  room,  she  is 
obliged  to  exert  herself.  While  you  were 
gone,  if  I  mistake  not,  she  did  not  utter  a  word. 
QkatL  and  I  bad  all  the  talk  to  ourselves.  Still 
it  may  be  that  ahe  held  a  whispering  confer^ 
enee  with  you  on  the  hill ;  but  tell  us  the  par- 
ticulars.' 

'* '  The  conference,'  said  he, '  was  short,  and 
far  from  being  carried  on  in  a  whisper.  You 
know  with  what  intention  I  left  the  house. 
Half  way  to  the  rock,  the  moon  was  for  a  mo- 
ment hidden  from  us  by  a  cloud.  I  never 
knew  the  air  to  be  more  bland  or  more  calm/ 
In  this  interval  I  glanced  at  the  tem|Je,  and 
thoaght  I  saw  a  glimmering  between  the  col- 
imns.  It  was  so  faint,  that  it  would  not  per- 
haps have  been  visible,  if  the  moon  had  not 
been  shrouded.  I  looked  again,  but  saw  noth- 
ing. I  never  visit  this  building  alone,  or  at 
night,  without  being  reminded  of  the  fate  of 
my  father.  There  was  nothing  wonderful  in 
this  appearance;  yet  it  sugaebted  something 
more  than  mere  solitude  flS3  darkness  in  the 
same  place  would  have  done. 
'  **  •  I  kept  on  my  way.  The  images  that 
haunted  me  were  solemn ;  and  I  entertained 
an  imperfect  curiosity,  but  no  fear,  as  to  the 
nature  of  this  object.  I  had  ascended  the  hill 
httle  more  than  half  way,  when  a  voice  called 
me  from  behind.  Hie  accents  were  clear,  dis- 
tinct,  powerful,  and  were  uttered,  as  I  fully  be- 
lieve, by  my  wife.  Her  voice  is  not  common- 
ly so  loud.  She  has  seldom  occasion  to  exert 
it,  bat,  nevertheless,  I  have  sometimes  heard 
her  call  with  force  and  eagerness.  If  my  ear 
was  not  deceived,  it  was  her  voice  which  I 
heard. 

^ '  Stop,  go  no  further.  There  is  danger  in 
your  path.'  The  suddenness  and  unexpected- 
ness of  this  warning,  the  tone  of  alarm  with 
which  it  was  given,  and,  above  all,  the  persua- 
sion that  it  was  my  wife  who  spoke,  were 
enough  to  disconcert  and  make  me  pause.  I 
tamed  and  listened  to  assure  myself  that  I  was 
not  mistaken.  The  deepest  silence  succeed- 
ed* At  length,  I  spoke  in  my  turn.  '  Who 
eallfl  ?  Is  it  you,  Catharine  ?'  I  stopped  and 
presently  received  an  answer.  '  Yes,  it  is  I. 
Uo  not  up ;  return  instantly ;  you  are  wanted 
at  the  house.'  Still  the  voice  was  Catharine's, 
and  still  it  proceeded  from  the  foot  of  the 
stairs. 

■^'  Wfattt  c<mld  I  do  7    The  warning  was 


mysterious.  To  be  ntteved  by  Catharine  at  a 
place,  and  on  an  occasion  like  this,  enhanced 
the  mystery.  I  could  do  nothing  but  obey. 
Accordingly,  I  tmd  back  my  steps,  expecting 
that  she  waited  for  me  at  the  bottom  of  the  hilL 
When  I  reached  the  bottom,  no  one  was  visi- 
ble. The  moon-light  was  once  more  universal 
and  brilliant,  and  yet,  as  far  as  I  could  see,  no 
human  or  moving  figure  was  discernible.  If 
she  had  returned  to  the  house,  she  must  have 
used  wondrous  expedition  to  have  passed  al- 
ready beyond  the  reach  of  my  eye.  I  exerted 
my  voice,  but  in  vain.  To  my  repeated  ex- 
clamation, no  answer  was  returned. 

" '  Ruminating  on  these  incidents,  I  returned 
hither.  There  was  no  room  to  doubt  that  I 
had  heard  my  wife's  voice;  attending  inci- 
dents were  not  easily  explained ;  but  vou  now 
assure  me  that  nothing  extraordinary  has  hap- 
pened to  urge  my  return,  and  that  my  wife  has 
not  moved  m>m  her  seat.' " 

This  inexplicable  event  was  treated  by 
Pleyel  as  a  mere  deception  of  the  senses. 
Catharine  could  not  wholly  recover  her 
mind  from  disquietude,  although  the  argu- 
ments with  which  Pleyel  mawtained  lii^ 
ophdion  seemed  plausible.  The  sister  of 
Wieland  recurred  at  once  in  her  mind  to 
the  death  of  her  father — on  which  event, 
from  a  child,  she  had  been  accustomed  to 
ruminate,  and  which  she  oould  never  ac- 
count for  as  other  than  miraculous — though 
she  found  it  impossible  fully  to  credit  such 
a  solution.  But  on  the  imagination  of  Wie- 
land himself,  the  efiect  of  this  ooeunrence 
was  truly  momentous.  He  had  kmg  re- 
garded his  father's  death  as  the  resvut  of 
a  Divine  decree— of  a  gapematOFal  inter- 
position. The  affair  of  this  evening  sunk 
his  mind  into  a  deep,  permanent  religious 
gloom — ^strong  and  transforming  as  that 
which  took  possession  of  the  soul  of  Pas- 
cal, after  his  almost  miraculous  esci^  from 
death,  yet  wanting  all  the  counterbalanc- 
ing effect  of  culture  and  manly  reason 
that  saved  the  French  scholar  from  every 
tendency  toward  insanity.  He  regarded 
the  voice  as  supernatural,  and  his  obedience 
thereto  as  a  narrow  escape  from  some  im- 
pending danger — ^perhaps  from  the  fate  of 
his  father. 

Time  wore  on.  News  had  come  of  an 
immense  inheritance  in  Lusalia,  not  only 
of  wealth  but  also  of  political  power,  which 
was  the  undoubted  right  of  Wieknd,  and 
which  needed  only  his  gresence  to  seotire. 
Pleyel  tong  and  streauoudy  urgted  his  re- 
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moval  to  Europe — inyain.  "Was  it  laud- 
able," said  wieland,  ''  to  gns^  at  wealth 
and  power,  even  when  they  were  within 
our  reach  ?  Were  not  these  the  two  great 
sources  of  depravity  ?  What  security  had 
he,  that  in  this  change  of  place  and  con- 
dition, he  should  not  degenerate  into  a  ty- 
rant and  voluptuary  ?  Power  and  riches 
were  chiefly  to  be  dreaded  on  account  of 
their  tendency  to  deprave  the  possessor. 
He  held  them  in  abhorrence,  not  oxily  as 
instruments  of  misery  to  others,  but  to  him 
on  whom  they  were  confen*ed.  Besides, 
riches  were  comparative,  and  was  he  not 
rich  already?  He  lived  at  present  in 
the  bosom  of  security  and  luxury.  All 
the  instruments  of  pleasure,  on  wluch  his 
reason  or  imagination  set  any  value,  were 
within  his  reach."  Wieland  and  Pleyel 
walked  out  alone,  one  evening — and  this 
matter  was  to  be  discussed  for  the  last  time. 
They  promised  their  friends,  whom  they 
left  in  the  house,  a  speedy  return.  But 
they  did  not  come  again  until  after  mid- 
night They  had  wandered  involuntarily 
into  the  **  temple."  Both  had  heard  once 
more  the  mysterious  voice— confirming  the 
one  in  his  resolution  to  remain  on  the  banks 
of  the  Schuylkill — announcing  to  the  other 
that  the  Baroness  de  Stelberg,  for  love 
of  whom  he  was  chiefly  anxious  to  hasten 
his  return  to  Europe,  was  dead.  The 
senses  of  both  gave  the  same  report,  and 
Pleyel  was,  for  a  moment^  confounded. 
Subsequent  tidings  confirmed  to  the  lat- 
ter the  message  he  had  heard ;  and  Wie- 
land was  forever  fixed  in  his  first  resolution 
of  remaining  where  he  was. 

At  this  stage,  another  character  is  intro- 
duced. Carwin  appears  as  a  rustic.  The 
first  impressions  which  his  countenance  and 
voice  make  upon  Clara  are  peculiarly 
vivid,  and  not  altogether  unpleasing.  Car- 
win  at  length  becomes  a  constant  guest  of 
the  Wieland  family,  and  manifests  traits  of 
a  cultivated  and  active  intellect,  and  of  a 
refinement  of  feeling  and  expression  alto- 
gether above  his  apparent  condition.  But 
OB  all  the  events  of  his  past  life,  he  main- 
tains an  invincible  taciturnity.  Aside  from 
this  singularity,  his  society  was  welcome, 
and  his  presence  always  gave  pleasure. 
His  intercourse,  for  a  long  time,  only 
stveogthened  the  good  feelings  entertained 
towards  him. 

CUia  confesses  tnat  her  afifections  had 


been  secretly  given  to  Pleyel.  On  a  certain 
evening,  there  was  to  be  a  rehearsal  of  a 
tragedy  which  they  had  lately  received  from 
Germany.  She  looked  forward  with  fond 
anticipations  to  the  approaching  interview 
with  Pleyel  and  her  other  friends.  Usually 
punctual  to  a  minute,  he  now  delayed. 
The  evening  wore  on  into  night,  and  still 
he  did  not  come.  She  was  full  of  appre- 
hension and  alarm  for  his  sake.  The  in- 
tended amusement  was  defeated  by  his  ab- 
sence ;  and  she  returned  home,  and  retired 
to  her  chamber.  She  could  not  sleep,  for 
the  tumult  of  her  thoughts.  She  did  not 
even  lie  down.  Some  tune  before,  she  had 
heard  what  seemed  to  be  the  voice  of  two 
ruffians  in  a  closet  near  her  bed,  whisper- 
ing about  her  murder.  In  trepidation,  she 
h{ul  fled  to  the  house  of  her  brother.  But 
the  fright  was  now  remembered  scarcely 
at  all — and  Pleyel  had  always  regarded  it 
as  the  result  of  a  dream.  She  went  to  tbk 
closet,  to-night,  for  a  manuscript  left  by 
her  father.  A  voice  within  cried,  "  Hold, 
hold !"  And  yet  she  unaccountably  per- 
sisted in  her  endeavor.  The  door  opened, 
and  a  human  figure  stepped  forth.  It  was 
Carwin.  The  &nger  of  Clara  was  not  un- 
like that  of  the  Jewess  Rebecca  in  the  pres- 
ence of  Bois- Gilbert.  Her  courage  was 
not  the  same  ;  but  like  her  she  escaped, 
and  Carwin  left  the  house. 

At  morning,  she  is  called  on  by  Pleyel, 
and  his  absence  on  the  previous  evening  is 
explained.  He  comes,  with  what  seems 
to  him  indubitable  proof,  to  charge  upon 
her  the  most  infamous  disgrace.  Nothing 
could  shake  from  his  mind  the  conviction 
which  his  own  senses  seemed  to  affirm.  He 
heaped  the  bitterest  reproaches  on  her 
head,  and  withdrew,  as  he  said,  to  embark 
at  once  for  Europe. 

From  the  fatal  ni^ht  on  which  the  re- 
hearsal had  failed,  the  intense  excitement 
and  hurry  of  events  has  no  interruption 
till  the  end.  We  cannot  hint  at  a  tithe  of 
the  occurrences  that  now  take  place,  but 
there  is  one  overwhelming  incident,  which 
the  reader  of  these  volumes  remem- 
bers in  spite  of  all  others,  and  which  even 
seems  to  be  the  principal  event  to  which 
all  the  rest  are  but  secondary  and  subor- 
dinate. Wieland  conceives  himself  to  have 
received  from  Heaven  a  terrible  monition 
of  duty.  He  is  called  to  sacrifice  the  dear- 
est objecte  of  his  afifection — to  offer  up. 
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UiroQgh  death,  bis  wife  and  his  little  ones ! 
Let  no  one  start  back  from  this  idea  as  un- 
natural— as  only  horror,  without  any  tra- 
gic grandeur  or  pathos.  We  want  no  bet- 
ter assurance  of  fi^enius  of  a  high  order, 
than  the  manner  m  which  this  most  mo- 
mentous part  of  the  tale  is  conceived  and 
executed.  In  only  an  ordinary  mind,  such 
an  event  as  is  about  to  be  related  would 
assume  a  revolting  form.  The  attempt  is 
hazardous,  but  the  author  comes  off  with 
a  full  triumph.  Wieland  gives  an  account 
of  this  occurrence  in  a  free,  fearless,  and 
enthusiastic  manner,  at  the  close  of  his 
trial  for  murder.  We  can  give  but  a  portion 
of  the  impressive  and  affecting  scene ;  but 
the  whole  is  an  exhibition  of  the  author's 
highest  power. 

"  While  she  was  gone,  I  strode  along  the  en- 
try. The  fellness  of  a  gloomy  hurricane  but 
faintly  resembled  the  discord  that  reigned  in  my 
mind.  To  omit  this  sacrifice  most  not  be ;  yet 
my  sinews  had  refused  toperfonn  it.  No  al- 
ternative was  offered.  To  rebel  against  the 
mandate  was  impossible ;  but  obedience  would 
render  me  the  executioner  of  my  wife.  My 
will  was  strong,  but  my  limbs  refused  their 
<^ce. 

^  She  returned  with  a  lisht ;  I  led  the  way 
to  the  chamber ;  she  looked  round  her ;  she  lift- 
^  the  curtain  of  the  bed ;  she  saw  nothing. 

^  At  length,  she  fixed  inquiring  eyes  upon 
me.  The  light  now  enabled  her  to  discover  in 
my  visage  wnat  darkness  had  hitherto  conceal- 
eci.  Her  cares  were  now  transferred  from  my 
sister  to  mvself,  and  she  said  in  a  tremulous 
voice,  *  Wieland !  you  are  not  well ;  what  ails 
you  7    Can  I  do  nothing  for  you  V 

^  That  accents  and  looks  so  winning  should 
disarm  me  of  my  resolution,  was  to  be  expected. 
My  thoughts  were  thrown  anew  into  anarchy. 
I  spread  my  hand  before  my  eyes  that  I  miff ht 
not  see  her,  and  answered  only  by  groans.  She 
took  my  other  hand  between  hers,  and  pressing 
it  to  her  heart,  spoke  with  that  voice  which 
had  ever  swayed  my  will,  and  wafted  away  sor- 
row. 

" '  My  friend !  my  souPs  friend  !  tell  me  thy 
cause  of  grief.  Do  I  not  merit  to  partake  with 
thee.in  thy  cares  7    Am  I  not  thy  wife  ?* 

**  This  was  too  much.  I  broke  from  her  em- 
brace, and  retired  to  a  comer  of  the  room.  In 
this  pause,  courage  was  once  more  infused  into 
me.  I  resolved  to  execute  my  duty.  She  fol- 
lowed me,  and  renewed  her  passionate  entrea- 
ties to  know  the  cause  of  my  distress. 

"  I  raised  my  head  and  regarded  her  with 
steadfast  looks.  I  muttered  something  about 
death,  and  the  injunctions  of  my  duty.  At  these 
words  she  shrunk  back,  and  looked  at  me  with 


a  new  expression  of  anguish.    After  a  pause, 
she  clasped  her  hands  and  exclaimed — 

«« <  O  Wieland !  Wieland !  God  grant  that  I 
am  mistaken ;  but  surely  something  is  wrong. 
I  see  it;  it  is  too  plain;  thou  art  undone — lost 
to  me  and  to  thyself.'    At  the  8am<^  time  she 

fazed  on  my  features  with  intensest  anxiety,  in 
ope  that  different  symptoms  would  take  place. 
I  replied  to  her  with  vehemence — 

" '  Undone  !  No ;  my  duty  is  known^  and  I 
thank  my  God  that  my  cowardice  is  now  van- 
quished, and  I  have  power  to  fulfil  it.  Catha- 
rine !  I  pity  the  weakness  of  thy  nature ;  I  pity 
thee,  but  must  not  spare.  Thy  life  is  claimed 
from  my  hands ;  thou  must  die !' 

"  Fear  was  now  added  to  her  grief.  '  What 
mean  you  ?  Why  talk  you  of  death  7  Bethink 
yourself,  Wieland ;  bethink  yourself,  and  this 
fit  will  pass.  O  why  came  [hither !  Why  did 
yon  drag  me  hither  ?' 

**  *  I  brought  thee  hitherto  fulfil  a  divine  com- 
mand. I  am  appointed  thy  destroyer,  and  destroy 
thee  I  must.'  Saying  this  I  seized  her  wrists. 
She  shrieked  aloud,  and  endeavored  to  free  her- 
self from  my  grasp ;  but  her  eflbrts  were  vain. 

*•*  Surely,  surely,  Wieland,  thou  dost  not 
mean  it.  Am  I  not  thy  wife  7  and  wouldst  thou 
kill  me  7  Thou  wilt  not ;  and  yet — I  see — thou 
art  Wieland  no  longer !  A  fury  resistless  and 
horrible  possesses  thee — spare  me — spare — help 
— help — ' 

**  Till  her  breath  was  stopped  she  shrieked  for 
help — for  mercy.  When  sne  could  speak  no 
longer,  her  gestures,  her  looks  appealed  to  m^ 
compassion.  My  accursed  hand  was  irresolute 
and  tremulous.  I  meant  thy  death  to  be  sud- 
den, thy  struggles  to  be  brief.  Alas !  my  heart 
was  infirm;  my  resolves  mutable.  Ttirice  I 
slackened  my  grasp,  and  life  kept  its  hold, 
though  in  the  midst  of  pangs.  Her  eyeballs 
started  from  their  sockets.  Grimness  and  dis- 
tortion took  the  place  of  all  that  used  to  bewitch 
me  into  transport,  and  subdue  me  into  rever- 
ence. 

*'  I  was  commissioned  to  kill  thee,  but  not  to 
torment  thee  with  the  foresight  of  thy  death ; 
not  to  multiply  thy  fears,  and  prolong  thy  ago- 
nies. Hag^rd,  and  pale,  and  lifeless,  at 
length  thou  ceasedst  to  contend  with  thy  des- 
tiny. 

^  This  was  a  moment  of  triumph.    Thus  had 
I  successfully  subdued  the  stubbornness  of  hu- 
man passions ;  the  victim  which  had  been  de- 
manded was  given ;  the  deed  was  done  past  ra-- 
call. 

**  I  lifted  the  corpse  in  my  arms  and  laid  it. 
on  the  bed.  I  gazed  upon  it  with  delight.  Such 
was  the  elation  of  my  thoughts,  that  I  event 
broke  into  laughter.  I  clapped  my  hands  and. 
exclaimed,  *  It  is  done  !  My  sacred  duty  is  ful- 
filled !  To  that  I  have  sacrificed,  O  my  God  I 
thy  last  and  best  gift,  my  wife !' 

^  For  a  while  I  thus  soared  above  frailty.  I 
imagined  I  had  set  myself  forever  beyond  the* 
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reach  of  selfishnesfl ;  but  my  imaginations  were 
false.  This  rapture  quickly  subsided.  I  look- 
ed again  at  mv  wife.  My  joyous  ebullitions 
vanished,  and  I  asked  myself  who  it  was  whom 
I  saw  ?  Methougrht  it  could  not  be  Catharine. 
It  could  not  be  the  woman  who  had  lodged  for 
years  in  my  heart;  who  had  slept,  nigntly,  m 
my  bosom ;  who  had  borne  in  her  womb,  who 
had  fostered  at  her  breast,  the  beings  who  call- 
ed me  father ;  whom  I  had  watched  with  de- 
light, and  cherished  with  a  fondness  ever  new 
and  perpetually  growing ;  it  could  not  be  the 
same. 

"  Where  was  her  bloom !  These  deadly  and 
blood-suffused  orbs  but  ill  resemble  the  azure 
and  ecstatic  tenderness  of  her  eyes.  The  lucid 
stream  that  meandered  over  that  bosom,  the 
glow  of  love  that  was  wont  to  sit  upon  ^that 
cheek,  are  much  unlike  these  livid  stains  and 
this  hideous  deformity.  Alas  I  these  were  the 
traces  of  agony  ;  the  gripe  of  Uie  assassin  had 
been  here ! 

**  I  will  not  dwell  upon  my  lapse  into  despe- 
rate and  outrageous  sorrow.  The  breath  of 
heaven  that  sustained  me  was  withdrawn,  and 
I  sunk  into  mere  matL  I  leaped  from  the  floor ; 
I  dashed  my  head  against  the  wall ;  I  uttered 
screams  of  horror ;  i  panted  after  torment  and 
pain.  Eternal  fire  and  the  bickerings  of  hell, 
compared  with  what  I  felt,  were  music  and  a 
bed  of  roses. 

**  I  thank  my  Grod  that  this  degeneracy  was 
transient;  that  he  deigned  once  more  to  raise 
me  aloft.  I  thought  upon  what  I  had  done  as 
a  sacrifice  to  duty,  and  loas  calm.  My  wife 
was  dead;  but  I  reflected  that,  though  this 
source  of  human  consolation  was  closed,  yet 
others  were  still  open.  If  the  transports  of  a 
husband  were  no  more,  the  feelings  of  a  father 
had  still  scope  for  exercise.  When  remem- 
brance of  their  mother  should  excite  too  keen 
a  pang,  I  would  look  upon  them  and  be  com^ 
farted, 

*'  While  I  revolved  these  ideas,  new  warmth 
flowed  in  upon  my  heart — I  was  wrong.  These 
feelings  were  the  growth  of  selfishness.  Of 
this  I  was  not  aware,  and  to  dispel  the  mist  that 
obscured  my  perceptions,  a  new  effulgence  and 
a  new  mandate  were  necessary. 

^  From  these  thoughts  I  was  recalled  by  a 
ray  that  was  shot  into  the  room.  A  voice  spake 
like  that  which  I  had  before  heard — ^  Thou  hast 
done  well ;  but  all  is  not  done — the  sacrifice  is 
incomplete — thy  children  must  be  offered — ^they 
must  perish  with  their  mother! ' 

The  subsequent  events  may  be  easily 
imagined.  Only  two  or  three  incidents 
need  further  be  mentioned.  Wieland, 
.after  bis  conviction  for  murder,  is  confined 
in  prison  as  a  victim  of  madness.  Subse- 
.([uently,  a  lucid  interval  reveals  to  him  the 
iull  enormity  of  all  that  he  has  done,  and 


be  perishes  by  his  own  hand.  Clara  sinks, 
as  it  seems  for  a  time,  into  an  immovable 
despair.  8be  afterwards  recovered,  in  a 
measure,  ber  serenity  of  mind ;  w^t  to 
Europe  with  an  uncle  ;  was  joined  by 
Pleyel,  to  whom  bis  severe  charges  bad 
been  shown  to  be  entirely  grroundless ; 
and  was  at  last  married  to  him  she  still 
heartily  loved.  Carwin  confesses  bis  fatal 
errors,  and,  so  far  as  is  in  human  power, 
is  forgiven.  An  unworthy  connection  witb 
the  servant  of  Clara,  as  well  as  an  unwar- 
rantable curiosity  respecting  the  affairs  of 
the  Wielands,  bad  betrayed  him  into  many 
difficulties,  from  which  he  could  in  n,o  way 
extricate  himself  but  by  the  aid  of  a  sin- 
gtdar  faculty — which  he  had  in  former 
times  carefully  cultivated,  but  which  be 
had  long  since  determined  never  to  use 
again — commonly  named  ventriloquism. 
Tlus  name,  indeed,  is  inadequate  to  ex- 
press the  exact  nature  of  the  powers 
exerted  by  Carwin,  yet  we  employ  this 
word  as  the  nearest  approach  to  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  character  of  bis  agency  that  a 
single  word  can  give.  Of  such  a  kind, 
then,  was  the  voice  first  heard  by  Wieland, 
when  approaching  the  temple.  From  such 
a  source  were  the  words  heard  by  bim 
and  Pleyel,  while  talking  in  the  same  place 
— the  whispers  heard  in  the  closet  of 
Clara — and  all  the  sounds  that  bad  any 
appearance  of  the  supernatural.  It  was 
an  artfully  imitated  conversation  between 
Carwin  and  Clara,  that  Pleyel  had  over- 
heard, and  from  thence  inferred  the  hypoc- 
risy and  crime  of  the  latter.  Carwin 
dreamed  not,  bad  as  he  really  was,  of  what 
results  he  was  about  to  be  the  occasion, 
and  the  knowledge  of  these  events  made 
him  truly  miserable. 

Such  is  an  outline  of  this  tale~a  mea- 
gre synopsis  of  a  work  that  must  be  read 
as  the  author  has  written  it,  in  order  to 
convey  a  just  notion  of  its  merits,  or  to 
carry  to  the  heart  its  real  power.  We 
cannot  forbear  stating  here  our  regret, 
thai  a  man  of  such  celebrity  and  authori- 
ty in  the  republic  of  letters  as  Mr.  Pres- 
cott  has  since  become  should  have  under- 
taken the  biography  of  one  for  whom  be 
could  claim  no  higher  consideration,  and 
in  the  increase  of  whose  reputation  be 
could  feel  no  more  interest.  *     When  we 

*  See  Spark9*$  Am.  Biography,  vol.  I.    The  very 
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see  the  aathor  of  "  Wieland  "  mentioned, 
in  recent  works  of  English  criticism,  in 
eoimection  with  the  most  popular  names 
in  the  same  department  of  literature,  as  a 
man  of  acknowledged  originality  and  ge- 
nius— ^in  England,  we  say,  where  it  seems 
manifest  that  a  foreign  novelist  of  only  in- 
ferior abilities  would  very  soon  be  forgot- 
ten, if  ever  heard  of  at  all ;  we  do  not, 
indeed,  at  once  take  it  for  granted  that 
this  author  was  one  of  the  chief  spirits 
of  his  age,  but  we  do  look  upon  him 
as  deaervmg  a  respectful  consideration; 
and  we  strongly  feel,  so  soon  as  actual 
examination  has  prepared  us  to  assent  to 
all  that  has  been  said  in  his  praise  else- 
where, that  his  memory  should  be  intrust- 
ed to  hands  that  shall  tenderly  and  sym- 
pathetically build  up  a  permanent  record 
of  his  life.  The  Life  of  Brown,  which  his 
intonate  friend,  Mr.  William  Dunlap,  has 
given  us,  is  undoubtedly  much  nearer  in 
intent  to  what  we  could  desire  ;  yet  sym- 
pathy and  good  intentions  alone  will  not 
suffice  to  make  a  good  biographer.  The 
warm  interest  and  the  patient  research  of 
Mr.  Dunlap  should  have  been  added  to 
the  talents  of  Mr.  Prescott  as  a  narrator, 
and  his  usually  discriminating  judgment  in 
matters  of  ta^te.  We  do  not  complain, 
nevertheless,  because  both  these  authors 
have  fallen  short  of  perfection.  We  should 
have  been  content  with  considerably  less 
than  this.  But  in  Mr.  Prescott's  biogra- 
phy there  are  one  or  two  particulars  in 
respect  to  which  we  must  be  permitted  to 
express,  with  aU  due  deference,  some  de- 
gree of  dissatisfaction. 

We  are  surprised  at  the  contempt  with 
which  this  biographer  speaks  of  the  agency 
given   to   ventriloquimn  in    "  Wieland."  * 

—  -  -----  .  -      -   —  -  - 

appearance  oi  haste  and  iodi^rence  which  per 
▼adee  this  work^however  it  may  excuse  literary 
defects — ought  certainly  to  have  afforded  a  serious 
objection  to  its  insertioa  in  so  popular  and  perma- 
nent a  series  of  biographies. 

*"Tbe  kev  to  the  whole  of  this  mysterious 
agency  whicn  controls  the  circumstances  of  the 
story  18 — ventriloquism !  ventriloquism  exerted  for 
the  very  purpose  by  a  human  fiend,  from  no  motives 
of  revenge  or  hatred,  but  pure  diabolical  malice, 
or  as  he  would  make  us  believe,  and  the  author 
seems  willing  to  adopt  this  absurd  version  of  it,  as 
a  mere  practical  joke  !  Tbe  reader  who  has  been 
gorged  ^ith  this  feast  of  horrors,  is  tempted  to 
throw  away  the  book  in  disgust,  at  finding  himself 
the  dupe  of  such  paltry  jugglery,  which,  whatever 
•ense  ne  given  to  the  term  ventriloquism,  is  alto- 
gether incompetent  to  the  various  phenomena  of 
Bight  and  sound  with  which  the  story  is  so  pleuti- 
faBy  seasoned."— i>)^  of  C.  B.  Brown,  pp.  141, 142. 


We  are  not  ignorant  of  the  many  low  and 
degrading  associations  connected  with  the 
word,  (a  word,  indeed,  that  is  nowhere 
found  in  Brown's  own  pages,)  nor  how 
easy  a  matter  it  is  by  a  httle  misrepresen- 
tation of  the  author's  use  of  this  instru- 
mentality, in  the  dievelopment  of  his  plot, 
to  throw  ridicule  upon  the  whole  story. 
Whatever  was  the  design  of  the  biogra- 
pher, he  has  certainly  brought  about  this 
last  result  in  the  most  perfect  manner. 
He  has  committed  the  error  of  represent- 
ing the  novelist  as  keeping  up,  all  the  way 
through  his  work,  a  constant  excitement 
of  mystery  and  wonder — of  machinery 
seemingly  supernatural,  or,  at  all  events, 
of  the  highest  order  of  the  unaccountable 
— a  contanual  belief  of  some  great  agency 
altogether  beyond  the  reach  of  ordinaiy 
experience — all  of  which  proves  in  the  end 
to  be  only  the  low  tricks  of  a  miserable 
juggler.  How  many  will  be  caught  read- 
mg  a  book  of  which  they  have  received 
such  intimations  ? 

Viewed  in  its  true  light,  the  case  is  quite 
different — unless  we  greatly  misapprehend. 
The  whole  destiny  of  the  Wielands  is 
made  to  rest  upon  the  character  of  Wie- 
land himself.  All  the  calamities  that 
follow,  unspeakable  as  they  are,  the  autho» 
very  plainly  attempted  to  attach  entirely 
to  the  uneducated  and  ungovemed  reli- 
gious passion  of  the  main  actor  in  these 
events ;  and  he  has,  beyond  question, 
succeeded.  The  mistake  of  supposing  the 
chief  agency  to  be  devolved  on  Carwin, 
could  hardly  be  made,  we  think,  by  one 
who  had  given  these  volumes  a  thorough, 
continuous  reading.  Especial  pains  seem 
to  have  been  taken  to  show  how  insignifi- 
cant and  how  purposeless  are  the  instru- 
mentality of  Carwm,  and  his  tricks  :  nay, 
the  very  necessities  of  the  fiction  required 
this  agency  to  be  as  mean  and  contempti- 
ble as  possible.  It  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary that  "  confirmations  strong  as  holy 
writ "  should  be  formed  out  of  *'  trifles 
light  as  air."  When  it  was  the  main  pur- 
pose^ to  make  out  a  religious  frenzy  more 
powerful  than  the  strongest  promptings  of 
reason  and  the  tenderest  ties  of  affection, 
ought  the  impulse  which  sets  that  frenzy 
in  motion  to  be  sublime,  and,  to  all  ordi- 
nary minds  at  least,  irresistible  ?  or  ought 
it  to  be  altogether  too  weak  and  insufiScient 
to  have  any  influence  over  a  man  in  his 
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right  mind  ?  What  is  the  issue  ?  It 
matters  very  little  to  assert  that  the  alleged 
means  by  which  Carwin  produces,  indi- 
rectly, such  tremendous  effects,  "  is  alto- 
gether incompetent  to  the  various  phe- 
nomena of  sight  and  soimd  "  which  are 
narrated,  when  it  is  known,  in  the  first 
place,  that  some  of  the  most  wonderful 
and  important  of  these  phenomena  are 
left  (precisely  according  to  Mr.  Prescott's 
wish)  without  an  attempt  at  explanation ; 
and  secondly,  that  as  to  all  the  occurrences 
which  are  accounted  for  by  ventriloqmsm, 
the  main  efficacy  of  that  power,  as  well  as 
the  appearances  to  which  it  gives  rise, 
are  all  derived  chiefly  from  the  mind  acted 
on  rather  than  from  the  more  ostensible 
agent  and  agency.  Pleyel,  indeed,  hears  a 
feigned  conversation,  in  which  the  voice  of 
Clara  is  so  nearly  imitated  as  to  produce  a 
perfect  illusion.  Here  there  is  nothing 
that  wears  the  least  tinge  of  a  supematurd 
character.  Here  all  the  responsibility 
rests  on  the  ventriloquist  and  his  art. 
The  illusion  depended  not  at  all,  for  its 
efficacy,  on  the  mind  of  Pleyel.  He  credits 
the  evidence  of  one  of  his  senses,  just  as  he 
would  do  in  any  other  case — ^and  is  duped, 
without  himself  conspiring  with  his  ene- 
mies. But  the  case  of  Wieland,  we  shall 
attempt  to  show,  was  considerably  differ- 
ent. 

Coleridge  asserts,  in  his  oracular  way, 
that  Otliello  was  not  impelled  to  the  mur- 
der of  his  wife  by  the  passion  of  jealousy; 
but  that  the  proofs  of  the  guilt  of  Desde- 
mona,  so  far  as  he  was  able  to  judge  of 
them,  amoimted  to  a  certamty  ;  and  that 
the  conduct  of  a  husband,  acting  under 
the  certainty  of  the  falsehood  of  his  wife, 
must  be  referred  to  some  other  impulse 
than  jealousy.  Now,  there  is  a  striking 
similarity — in  certain  particulars,  though 
there  is  abundant  diversity  in  others — 
between  the  catastrophe  of  Othello  and 
that  of  "  Wieland/'  as  well  as  in  the  means 
by  which,  in  each  case,  the  catastrophe  is 
brought  about.  There  is,  indeed,  nothing 
that  looks  in  the  least  like  imitation :  it  is 
evident  that  the  resemblance  in  question  is 
purely  accidental.  Both  the  dramatist 
and  the  novelist  drew  from  the  same 
common  fountain — Nature.  Othello,  as 
we  understand  the  drama,  goaded  on  into 
a  persuasion  which  only  a  mind  suscepti- 
ble of  the  deepest  and  most  bitter  jealousy 


could  have  adopted  oa  such  trivial  groundi^ 
strangles  his  wife,  out  of  revenge.  Wie- 
land, led  on  by  a  series  of  occurrences, 
most  unimportant  in  themselves,  and  re- 
specting which  he  takes  no  pains  to  ascer- 
tain any  other  cause  than  the  supernatural 
one  which  his  impassioned  mind  first  sug- 
gests— ^nay,  without  even  suspending  hia 
judgment  untU  something  more  than  his 
first  vague  impression  should  be  furnished, 
as  a  ground  of  decision — becomes  so  fully 
confirmed  in  his  religious  frenzy,  that  he 
sacrificed  his  wife  out  of  obedience  to  a 
sense  of  duty.  Now  Coleridge  regards 
the  few  trivial  circumstances  and  chances, 
that  work  such  a  madness  in  the  brain  of 
Othello,  as  very  sufficient  reasons  for  in- 
ducing that  fatal  persuasion,  and  vents  all 
his  wrath,  of  course,  upon  lago.  But  Mr. 
'Prescott  has  none  of  that  reverential  feel- 
ing for  his  subject,  which  led  the  critic  of 
Shakspeare  to  adopt  any  conclusion, 
however  absurd,  rather  than  admit  his 
fallibility.  He  regards  the  means  by  which 
the  fatal  frenzy  of  Wieland  is  wrought  up 
to  its  highest  pitch,  as  inadequate,  unim- 
portant, contemptible ;  and  stops  not  to 
look  a  little  further  for  the  justification  of 
his  author  in  the  character  of  Wieland 
himself,  but  permits  all  his  indignation  to 
rest  on  the  novelist,  who  has  served  up 
such  a  ''feast  of  horrors,"  without  the 
least  palliating  circumstance  to  be  of- 
fered in  his  defence.  Coleridge  is  certainly 
wrong — ^yet  he  is  consistent  'with  himself. 
We  think  Mr.  Prescott  was  equally  wrong, 
yet  not  with  just  the  same  consistency. 
A  novelist  who  had  made  such  a  woful 
mistake  as  he  attributes  to  Brown,  could 
not,  by  any  possibility,  deserve  from  hig 
pen  a  biography  of  even  two  hundred 
duodecimo  pages.  But  for  the  wei^t 
which  will  always  attac)i  to  an  opimon 
coming  from  so  distinguished  ^  source, 
we  should  have  taken  much  less  pains  to 
point  out  an  error  so  evident,  that  few 
could  have  ever  adopted  it,  if  recommend- 
ed by  any  name  less  influential  than  that 
of  the  author  of  the  three  most  popular 
histories  of  modem  times. 

The  author  of  "  Wieland"  had,  evident- 
ly, a  deep  and  ^for  one  of  his  years) 
uncommon  knowleage  of  man.  This  knowl- 
edge is  the  basis  on  which  all  real  genius 
must  rest.  Brown  seems,  to  be  sure,  to 
have  had  comparatively  little  acquaintance 
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with  indiyiduals  and  classes  of  men.  His 
intercourse  with  society  was,  undoubtedly, 
mainly  confined  within  the  limits  of  a 
particular  circle,  in  his  native  city.  In  his 
last  years,  however,  he  saw  more  of  men 
in  diflferent  regions,  and  became  more 
familiar  with  their  various  customs  and 
peculiarities.  But  a  profound  knowledge 
of  man  by  no  means  requires  a  great 
latitude  of  observation— <:ertainly  does  not 
depend  on  it  alone.  We  find  in  the  novels 
of  our  author  but  few  practical  remarks  on 
men  and  manners  ;  yet  when  such  do 
occur,  they  are  usually  just  and  felicitous. 
His  chief  power  lay  m  tracing  out  from 
the  deep,  hidden  springs  of  the  human 
soul — from  the  region  of  motives,  and 
impulses,  and  purposes — a  connected  and 
consistent  series  of  actions  and  events 
moving  on  to  momentous  issues. 

The  circumstances  in  which  a  mind  like 
Wieland's  is  made  to  spring  up  and  come 
to  maturity,  are  as  adequate  as  we  are 
able  to  conceive.  In  the  first  place,  it  is 
evident  that  from  no  quarter  of  the  world 
could  such  a  mind  originate  so  naturally  as 
firom  Germany.  And  then  to  trace  his 
oricin  to  a  family  of  high  and  noble  blood, 
and  to  an  individual  of  ardent  poetical 
temperament,  whose  love  had  wrought  his 
temporal  ruin,  was  equally  suitable  and 
appropriate.  But  above  all,  the  morose 
and  solitary  habits  of  his  father,  his  deep 
fanaticism,  and  his  mysterious  and  terrible 
end,  have  a  fit  relation  to  the  singular 
being,  who  was  to  bring  such  overwhelm- 
ing calamities  on  those  who  were  embosom- 
ed in  tranquillity,  and  plenty,  and  social 
happiness.  The  mother  of  Wieland  ought 
of  necessity  to  be  a  disciple  of  Count 
Zinzendorf.  Clara  inherited  the  qualities 
of  the  maternal  side,  with  only  the 
better  traits  of  the  Wielands.  Her  brother 
gathered  up  in  his  nature  all  the  leading 
characteristics  of  his  paternal  ancestors, 
with  only  a  modifying  tinge  from  the 
religion  of  his  mother.  So  far,  all  is 
perfectly  natural,  and  the  conception  truly 
just. 

The  gradual  progress  of  Wieland's  mind 
into  that  extraordinary  state,  which  consti- 
tutes the  most  impressive  feature'  of  the 
whole  story,  is  admirably  portrayed,  and 
the  means  by  which  it  is  effected  are,  in 
our  opinion,  every  way  unexceptionable. 
The  mysterious  and  dreadful  death  of  the 


father  could  not  but  have  a  large  place  in 
the  memory  and  imagination  of  one  who 
was  just  old  enough,  at  the  time  of  its  oc- 
currence, to  understand  all  its  realities,  and 
yet  just  enough  a  child  to  mingle  with  his 
knowledge  of  the  facts  every  wild  and  won- 
derful conception.  That  violent  end  is, 
to  the  last,  a  mystery  unexplained.  It 
should  be  so.  The  novelist  had  a  right  to 
make  this  demand  upon  our  credulity,  and 
the  necessities  of  his  story  compelled  him 
to  do  it.  Any  attempt  at  an  explanation 
of  this  occurrence  would  have  appeared 
feeble  at  the  close  of  such  exciting  scenes 
as  those  which  follow,  and  to  have  prece- 
ded them  would  entirely  defeat  the  pur- 
pose for  which  it  was  introduced.  Yet  this 
was  an  event  equally  known  to  Clara— one 
which  she  had  equally  witnessed  at  an  age 
susceptible  of  all  the  strange  emotions 
which  it  would  be  likely  to  excite  in  the 
mind  of  her  brother.  It  was  an  incident 
well  known  to  all  the  other  characters  of 
the  tale.  That  strange  calamity  was,  in- 
deed, an  adequate  cause  for  marvel  and 
even  for  awe  ;  and  this  was  the  full  extent 
to  which  it  influenced  the  mind  of  any  but 
Wieland. 

The  voices  subsequently  heard,  too,  were 
accounted  for  by  all  the  rest,  in  any  other 
way  than  as  being  supernatural.  To  Wie- 
land, unimportant  as  in  reality  they  were, 
they  afforded  sufficient  food  for  the  nurtur- 
ing and  maturing  of  his  frenzy.  Once  com- 
pletely involved  in  these  toils,  every  move- 
ment, however  trivial,  and  every  attempt 
at  extrication,  only  binds  and  entangles  him 
the  more.  Pleyel  is  brought  under  the 
same  external  influences — ^he  wonders,  and 
knows  not  how  to  satisfy  his  judgment. 
He  credits  a  mysterious  announcement  of 
what  he  was  already  confident  must  be 
true,  yet  he  wisely  suspends  his  judgment 
of  the  character  of  that  announcement, 
imtil  some  further  grounds  of  decision  are 
afforded.  Wieland  makes  up  his  mind  at 
once,  while  everything  is  vague  and  uncer- 
tain, according  to  the  promptings  of  a  judg- 
ment already  disturbed  with  passion.  Clara 
hears  mysterious  voices  in  her  closet — and 
she  is  frightened.  Wieland  hears,  or  fan- 
cies that  he  hears,  (for  the  author  leaves  us 
to  infer  that  this  is  mere  fancy,  and  that 
the  mind  of  the  bewildered  man  has  now 
arrived  at  that  state  in  which  internal  and 
external  impulses  are  easily  confounded,)  a 
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voice  demanding  of  him  the  saerifiee  of  his 
"wife,  as  a  proof  of  his  disinterested  piety 
^-«nd  he  obeys! 

Oarwin  is  a  character  in  whom  we  at 
first  feel  mu<;|h  interest ;  for  we  do  indeed 
expect  to  find  in  him  the  key  to  all  these 
mysteries.  Yet  it  is  hardly  possible  that 
the  reader  should  ever  suppose  him  to 
have  been  introduced  as  the  immediate 
cause  of  any  supernatural  phenomena. 
We  have  already  begun  to  suspect  that  the 
incidents  which  produce  so  great  an  effect 
upon  Wieland,  and  so  little  upon  all  the 
rest,  have  some  degree  of  mysteriousness, 
indeed,  but  no  very  great  actual  impor- 
tance. For  we  see  very  plainly  that  we 
are  conversing  with  real  men  and  women 
of  this  world,  and  that  we  are  not  intro- 
duced to  the  island  of  Prospero ;  that  in 
such  an  every-day  state  of  things  as  has 
been  all  along  described,  no  reasonable 
author  could  introduce  an  order  of  events 
depending  on  unheard-of  laws,  and  on  un- 
natural agencies.  No  sane  writer  of  fic- 
tion would  be  very  likely  to  introduce  a 
Caliban  into  the  family  of  an  ordinary 
country  gentleman  like  Squire  Western,  or 
a  Mephistopheles  among  the  quiet  and 
simple  inhabitants  of  "sweet  Auburn." 
Yet,  though  no  reader  could  justly  form 
any  expectation  of  finding  in  Carwin  a 
character  that  should  be  the  author  of  su- 
pernatural events,  in  a  manner  strictly  ac- 
cordant with  his  own  nature,  we  have  no 
doubt  that  a  majority  of  readers  feel  more 
dissatisfaction  with  the  author's  develop- 
ment of  this  personage  than  with  an3rthing 
else  in  the  tale.  This  was  the  most  critical 
part  of  the  whole  writing.*  The  manner 
m  which  the  author  extricates  himself  from 
Uus  difficulty,  and  acquits  himself  of  this 


*  It  has  not  escaped  our  notice  that  the  author  (in 
his  Advertisement)  speaks  of  Carwin  as  the  **  prin- 
cipal person.*'  This  may  seem  a  conclusive  testi- 
mony against  our  opinion  of  the  purpose  which  this 
character  was  intended  to  serve.  But  we  must  be 
allowed  to  dobbt  that  the  author  means  anything 
more  by  these  words  than  we  have  alreadv  admit- 
ted. It  is  indeed  the  character  on  wnich  the 
whole,  in  a  certain  way,  depends,  and  the  one 
which  unquestionably  save  the  author  most  pains 
and  perplexity  in  untold  ing.  So,  also,  he  speaks 
of  the  narrative  being  told  "by  the  lady  whose  sto- 
ry it  contains*' — ^although  no  one  will  pretend  that 
the  work  is  very  much  Uke  an  aiUobiofpravhy.  Both 
these  expressions  seem  to  be  used  in  rather  a  loose 
manner,  to  avoid  the  repetition  of  names,  and  not 
for  the  sake  of  explaining  a  story  which  is  not  yet 
told. 


task,  will  afford  a  tolerably  sure  test  of  his 
povmrs. 

It  cannot  be  too  firmly  settled  in  every 
mind,  that  there  is  a  Providence  which 
overrides  all  events;  that  crime  has  its 
own  terrible  and  inevitable  consequences ; 
that  the  error  and  folly  which  lead  to  the 
same  results  as  crime  are  equally  fatal  in 
their  outward  effects,  and  render  men 
equally  responsible  for  those  effects.  Mur- 
der committed  in  a  dnmken  frolic  is  not 
excusable ;  the  strangling  and  robbery 
which  the  Thug  believes  it  to  be  his  posi- 
tive duty  to  perform,  and  for  the  omission 
of  which  he  dreads  a  terrible  retribution, 
render  him  as  amenable  to  justice  as  the 
same  deeds  would  any  other  criminal ;  and 
the  infanticide  religiously  perpetrated  on 
the  banks  of  the  Ganges  is  no  less  heinous 
because  induced  by  the  religious  passion. 
No  action  is  performed  without  some  mo- 
tive. Even  the  madman  has  an  irratianai 
motive.  Coleridge  has  taken  rather  a  sin- 
^lar  position,  in  one  of  his  works,  where 
he  descants  upon  a  "  self-determined  will." 
A  man  may  do  this  or  that — according  to 
our  metaphysician — voithout  motive^  were 
it  only  to  show  that  the  thing  can  be  done 
without  motive !  The  same  author  has 
elsewhere  descanted  at  some  length  upon 
Irish  bulls.  It  is  in  this  region  of  mo- 
tives, if  we  mistake  not,  that  authors  of 
fiction  are  most  usually  assailable,  in  all 
controversies  respecting  naturalness  and 
consistency.  The  providential  laws  are 
violated,  when  innocence  is  suffered  to  be 
involved  in  a  series  of  intolerable  calami- 
ties, brought  about  by  an  innocent  agent : 
that  is,  such  a  thing  is  impossible.  But 
that  the  guilt  of  one  should  be  the 
cause  of  calamities  to  another,  or  to  man^ 
others,  is  nothing  impossible — ^nay,  it  » 
comparatively  common.  Now  the  problem 
for  our  author  to  solve  was  no  less  than 
this:  To  make  Weland  the  deliberate 
agent  of  a  most  horrible  deed,  under  a 
sense  of  duty.  Those  who  deny  that  the 
human  will  acts  under  the  restraint  of  any 
superior  law,  will  need  no  further  reason 
for  such  an  action  than,  simply,  that  he 
toilled  it.  The  common  sense  of  every 
reader,  nevertheless,  tells  him  that,  in  all 
ordinary  states  of  nund,  the  phenomenon 
and  the  conditions  we  have  mentioned  are 
incompatible — ^that,  to  be  rendered  possi- 
ble, there  must  be  some  intervening  mo* 
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tive,  dep6iiding  for  its  efficacy  on  a  dk- 
eased  state  of  the  mmd.  The  mental  malady 
of  WieUnd,  we  have  already  seen,  would 
have  come  to  that  stage  which  rendered 
the  act  possible,  through  the  operation  of 
only  some  very  trivial  mcident,  so  soon  as 
it  was  possible  for  him  to  credit  the  reality 
of  a  direct,  sensuous  intercourse  with  the 
Deity.  It  is  to  confirm  this  faith  that 
Carwin  is  introduced.  The  motive  on  the 
part  of  Carwin,  however,  must  not  have 
been  pure  malignity— else  the  design  of 
the  author  would  have  been  entirely  frus- 
trated, by  removing  the  whole  enormity 
of  the  murder,  and  the  whole  weight  of 
the  reader's  horror,  upon  this  inferior 
agent.  Now  we  conceive  that  this  part  of 
the  fiction  is  admirably  managed  so  as  to 
secure  all  the  ends  intended.  Carwin  car- 
ries on  a  complicated  system  of  deceit, 
into  which  guilt-~of  another  and  dififer- 
ent  character,  in  respect  to  which  we  feel 
little  indignation,  but  abundant  loathing — 
has  betrayed  him.  He  never  once  sus- 
pected any  serious  consequence  could  fol- 
low. And  therefore,  while  the  part  he 
has  played  has  a  sufficient  motive,  and 
falls  short  of  the  highest  degree  of  guilt, 
it  nevertheless  serves  the  purpose  for 
which  he  was  introduced  on  the  stage. 
We  despise  the  man — we  look  upon  mm 
as  a  degraded,  insignificant  creature.  The 
whole  weight  of  sul  the  dreadful  mystery 
is  left  to  rest  upon  Wieland ;  and  the  chi^ 
responsibility  of  the  calamities  in  which 
His  family  are  overwhelmed  is  not  trans- 
ferred from  their  immediate  cause. 

The  excessive  dislike  and  detestation  of 
Clara  towards  Carwin  has,  doubtless,  con- 
tributed to  mislead  some  readers  respect- 
ing the  real  magnitude  of  the  agency 
which  he  exerts.  This  horror  is  perfectly 
natural— exaggerated  as  it  nevertheless  is. 
The  remembrance  of  that  scene,  in  which 
Carwin  comes  forth  from  the  closet  at 
midnight,  avowing  a  fiendish  purpose, 
must  awaken  no  very  gentle  emotions  in 
the  mind  of  such  a  woman  as  the  sister  of 
Wieland.  Nor  could  she  forget  the  base 
heartlessness  of  the  deceitful  calumny  that 
had  for  so  long  a  time  alienated  Pleyel 
from  his  attachment,  and  induced  him  to 
impute  to  her  one  of  the  most  infamous 
of  crimes.  But  even  had  Carwin  been  only, 
as  he  pretends,  the  innocent  yet  careless 
occasion  of  the  calamity  that  annihilated 


the  whole  family  of  her  brother,  her 'feel- 
ings could  hardly  have  been  less  violent 
against  him  than  they  were.  For  all  these 
reasons  combined,  therefore,  it  is  very 
plain  that  the  reader  who  enters  into  en- 
tire sympathy  with  the  emotions  of  the 
narrator,  and  does  not  form  an  estimate  of 
things  from  the  facts  she  communicates, 
entirely  independent  of  her  personal  feel- 
ings, does  injustice  to  the  author.  He  has 
exactly  followed  nature  in  the  words  which 
Clara  is  made  to  use,  but,  of  course,  he 
expects  the  reader  to  bear  in  mind  by 
whom  they  are  spoken.  On  certain  par- 
ticulars, as  her  own  expressions  plainly 
show,  fi^e  is  totally  unfit  for  a  dispassion- 
ate judgment. 

Some  parts  of  the  clodbg  scenes  of 
Wieland's  life  are  unsurpassed  by  any  pas- 
sage which  we  remember  in  the  most  cel- 
ebrated novelists.  The  tumultuously  shift- 
ing clouds  of  madness  that  chase  through 
his  soul  in  that  last  hour,  and  the  final 
moments  of  sanity,  more  terrible  than  all, 
excite  the  mind  to  a  feeling  of  almost  su- 
pernatural awe.  A  more  vivid,  burning 
impression  than  that  which  these  powerful 
passages  leave  on  the  mind,  is  inconceiva- 
ble. We  detect  here,  very  plainly,  the 
workings  of  a  genius  Idndred  to  that  which 
gave  birth  to  the  tragedy  of  Macbeth,  and 
to  the  wild,  frantic  energies  of  the  Moor 
of  Venice. 

We  know  of  few  novels  that  are  fuller  of 
moral  meaning  than  "  Wieland. "  It  seems 
to  us  impossible  for  any  one  to  read  it 
without  receiving  some  very  valuable  les- 
sons, such  as  cannot  very  soon  be  forgot- 
ten. The  dangers  of  fanaticism,  of  false 
notions  of  the  Deity,  of  a  too  ready  cre- 
dence of  supernatural  interpositions,  are 
here  effectively  exhibited.  That  direct  in- 
tercourse of  the  senses  with  the  Supreme 
Being  is  impossible  ;  that  an  uncontrolled 
and  irregular  flow  of  the  religious  feelings 
is  unwise  and  pernicious ;  and  that  duty 
never  can  require  of  a  man  any  other  sac- 
rifice than  a  renimciation  of  his  attachment 
to  evil ;  are  truths  proved  and  illustrated 
on  almost  every  page.  And  if  there  is  a 
little^  excess  of  tragedy  in  the  events  here 
portrayed,  even  this  fault  turns  to  some 
good  accoimt,  by  adding  to  the  force  and 
permanence  of  the  impression  made  by  the 
moral  lessons  connected  therewith. 

On  one  who  reads  for  critical  purposes 
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the  whole  effect  of  the  work  is  to  leave  an 
exalted  opinion  of  the  natural  powers  of 
the  author.  These  powers,  we  have  al- 
ready said,  were  but  imperfectly  devel- 
oped. "  Wieland  "  is  not,  and  could  not 
be,  a  truly  great  and  finished  work.  Its 
main  defects  are  but  too  obvious,  without 
particularization.  Its  style,  except  in  rare 
passages,  is  not  uniformly  easy  and  nat- 
ural, neither  have  its  sentences,  in  general, 
a  musical  flow  and  cadence.  More  faulty 
still  is  the  almost  constant  exaggeration  of 
horror — the  carrying  of  tragedy  to  the 
utmost  extreme  of  anguish  and  gloom. 
The  youthful  writer  had  not  yet  learned  to 
temper  his  light  and  shade — ^if,  indeed, 
"  Wieland  "  may  not  rather  be  said  to  be 
made  up  entirely  of  the  latter — ^neither 
had  he  been  able  to  distinguish  the  boun- 
dary that  separates  the  sentiment  of  pleas- 
urable sadness  from  the  horror  of  unmiti- 
gated suffermg  and  torture.  Yet  he  shows 
clearly  enough,  that  he  was  not  uncon- 
scious of  the  existence  of  such  a  boundary, 
and  that  only  a  little  further  culture  was 
necessary  to  put  him  in  full  possession  of 
the  requisite  skill. 

But  we  cannot  give  ourselves  heartily  to 
the  work  of  tracing  out  and  exposing  the 
errors  of  a  youth  whose  early  death  and 
whose  uncommon  capabilities  ought,  after 
the  lapse  of  so  many  years,  to  secure*  him 
from  any  but  the  kindest  mention.  The 
gradual  progress  of  his  works  towards 
forgetfulness,  (as  we  intimated  at  the  out- 


set,) even  his  warmest  friedd  could  hardly 
hope  to  do  more  than  temporarily  arrest. 
There  is,  therefore,  a  certain  mournful  sat- 
isfaction in  the  thought,  that  even  this 
article,  which  a  few  may  be  disposed  to 
esteem  some  years  too  late  to  attract  much 
notice  by  its  title,  is  perhaps  one  of  the 
last  efforts  to  keep  alive  in  the  memory  of 
his  coimtrymen,  the  name  of  a  youth  who 
gave  promise  of  a  fame  that  should  ex- 
ceed that  of  even  our  most  honored  wri- 
ters. Could  Brown  ha^e  lived  to  become 
a  complete  master  of  himself,  to  reduce 
all  his  faculties  under  perfect  control ;  had 
the  long  discipline  of  years  and  of  severe 
experiences  wrought  out  a  way  whereby 
the  genial  impulses  that  visited  his  spint 
could  find  full  and  free  access  to  the  minds 
of  his  fellows ;  envy  itself  must  have  done 
him  reverence.  But  the  course  of  the  di- 
vine destinies  is  inevitable — ^irredstible. 
The  flower  that  perishes  when  first  open- 
ing from  its  bud  is  soon  forgot,  in  the 
midst  of  full-blown  and  perfect  blossoms. 
Not  altogether  such  is  the  fate  of  Brock- 
den  Brown.  His  novels  are  still  in  the 
Circulating  Libraries  of  our  own  and  other 
lands ;  and,  what  is  more  satisfactory  to 
know,  they  are  still  read  by  no  small  num- 
ber. Such,  we  doubt  not,  will  be  their 
fortune,  for  a  long  time  to  come.  What- 
ever may  aftenvards  be  their  fate,  they 
will  at  least,  after  having  already  survived 
half  a  century,  go  down  with  a  good  name 
to  the  next  generation. 
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LIFE  AND  PUBLIC  SERVICES  OF 

THE   HONORABLE   EOBEBT   CHARLES   WINTHROP, 


8PBAKSR   OF  THE   HOUBB   OF   RBPRE8BNTATIVE8. 


Ws  bare  presented  to  our  readers  in  the 
Review  for  this  month  a  portrait  of  the 
Hon.  Robert  Charles  Winthrop,  the  pres- 
ent Speaker  of  the  House  of  Kepresenta- 
tives. 

This  gentleman,  whose  preferment  to  the 
high  official  station  which  he  now  holds, 
is  a  well-deserved  and  appropriate  tribute 
to  his  personal  worth  and  public  service, 
has  won  a  not  less  eminent  place  in  the 
esteem  of  the  Whig  party  of  the  Union, 
\fj  the  fidelity  with  which  he  has  devoted 
bis  talents,  throughout  an  active  political 
career,  to  the  advancement  of  the  good  of 
the  country. 

Mr.  Winihrop's  participation  in  the  pub* 
lio  counsels  is  attended  by  a  fortunate  pres- 
tige of  name  and  lineage.  In  both  of 
these  he  may  be  said  to  be  identified  with 
the  history  of  that  portion  of  the  country 
which  he  represents ;  and  if  there  be  any 
truth  in  the  ancient  notion  that  an  honor- 
able ancestiy  constitutes  a  pledge  to  patri- 
otism and  virtue,  he  has  an  especial  reason 
to  acknowledge  its  obligations,  and  to  find 
in  them  an  incentive  to  the  faithful  and 
sealous  performance  of  every  public  duty. 
He  stands  in  the  sixth  degree  of  lineal  de- 
scent from  John  Wmthrop,  the  first  Gov- 
ernor of  Massachusetts — "that  famous 
pattern  of  piety  and  justice,"  as  he  is  called 
m  the  early  chronicles  of  New  England, 
— ^who,  emigrating  to  this  shore  in  1630, 
brought  with  him  the  confidence  and  re- 
spect of  the  government  he  had  left,  and 
the  most  upright  and  exalted  faculty  for 
the  duties  he  came  to  assume.  Grahame, 
adopting  the  thought  of  a  classic  historian, 
says  of  him  that  "  he  not  only  performed 
actions  worthy  to  be  written,  but  pro- 
duced writings  worthy  to  be  read." 

John  Wmthrop,  the  eldest  son  of  this 
worthy,  was  scarcely  less  distinguished. 
He  was  a  man  much  addicted  to  philo- 
sophical study  and  especially  to  physical 
seience,  and  was  one  of  the  early  patrons 
of  tiie  Royal  Society.  Sir  Hans  Sloane 
and  three  other  members  of  that  society, 


some  fifty  years  afterwards,  in  commend- 
ing the  grandson  of  this  gentleman  to  the 
notice  of  their  associates,  bear  honorable 
testimony  to  the  good  repute  in  which  the 
ancestor  was  held.  They  speak  of  "  the 
learned  John  Winthrop"  as  **  one  of  the 
first  members  of  this  Society,  and  who,  in 
conjunction  with  others,  did  greatly  con- 
tribute to  the  obtaining  of  our  charter ; 
to  whom  the  Royal  Society  in  its  early 
days  was  not  only  indebted  for  various  in- 
genious communications,  but  their  muse- 
um still  contains  many  testimonies  of  his 
generosity,  especially  of  things  relating  to 
the  natural  hbtoiy  of  New  England." 

He  was  elected  Governor  of  Connecti- 
cut for  several  years,  in  which  station,  says 
Belknap, ''  his  many  valuable  qualities,  as  a 
gentleman,  a  philosopher  and  a  public 
ruler,  procured  him  the  universal  respect  of 
the  people  under  his  government ;  and  hb 
unwearied  attention  to  the  public  business, 
and  great  understanding  in  the  art  of  gov- 
ernment, was  of  unspeakable  advantage  to 
them." 

He  was  twice  married,  his  second  wife 
being  the  daughter  of  the  celebrated  Hugh 
Peters.  By  this  marriage  he  had  several 
children,  amongst  them  two  sons,  of  whom 
Fitz  John  was  the  elder..  He,  following 
in  the  footsteps  of  his  father,  was  elected 
Governor  of  Connecticut,  and  held  that 
post  for  nine  years,  commencing  in  1698 
and  continuing  until  the  day  of  his  death. 
The  younger  son  was  a  member  of  the 
Council  in  Massachusetts  under  the  new 
charter  granted  by  William  and  Mary, 
and  was  afterwards  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Superior  Court  of  that  State.  His  name 
was  Wait  Still,  a  compound  of  two  family 
names,  and  not,  as  some  have  supposed, 
one  of  those  conceits  which  at  that  period 
seemed  to  strike  the  fancy  of  the  Puritan 
fathers.  "That  middle  name,"  as  the 
learned  and  accurate  President  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Historical  Society  has  been 
careful  to  inform  us,  "was  derived  from 
inter-marriage  of  Adam,  his  great  grand- 
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fether,  with  the  family  of  Still ;  and  this 
gentleman/'  he  adds,  '*  was  not  designated 
by  a  perverse  simplicity  tchich  characterized 
the  age^ 

Wait  Still  Wnthrop,  the  Chief  Justice, 
appears  to  have  left  but  two  children,  of 
whom  John,  the  only  son,  resembled  his 
grandfather  in  an  ardent  devotion  to  scien- 
tific research,  and  like  him,  became  a  dis- 
tinguished member  of  the  Royal  Society ; 
his  introduction  to  that  body  being,  as  we 
have  seen,  greatly  facilitated  by  the  re* 
spect  in  which  the  memory  of  his  ancestor 
was  yet  held.  Attracted  by  the  love  of  his 
favorite  studies  and  his  attachment  to  the 
society  of  learned  men,  he  removed  to 
England,  where  he  spent  his  latter  days, 
and  died  in  1747. 

He  left  a  large  family  behind  him.  John, 
the  old^t  of  his  sons,  married  in  Boston 
the  daughter  of  Francis  Borland.  He  was 
a  gentleman  of  wealth  and  leisure,  and 
was  one  of  the  most  respectable  citizens  of 
New  London,  Connecticut.  One  of  the* 
younger  sons  of  this  gentleman  was  the 
late  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Massachusetts, 
the  father  of  the  present  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  Thirtieth 
Congress.  * 

Robert  C.  Winthrop,  the  youngest  son 
of  Thomas  L.  Winthrop,  to  whom  we  have 
just  referred,  was  bom  in  Boston,  on  the 
12th  of  May,  1809,  and  was  educated  at 
Harvard;  where,  in  1828,  he  received  his 
diploma,  and  with  it,  one  of  the  three  high- 
est honors  awarded  to  his  class,  lie 
studied  law  under  the  direction  of  Daniel 
Webster,  and  wa«  admitted  to  the  bar  of 
Boston  in  1831.  He  devoted  but  little  at- 
tention to  the  practice  of  his  profession, 
the  bent  of  his  mind  inclining  him  much 
more  to  the  study  of  public  affairs  than  to 
the  labors  of  a  vocation  which  few  men 
pursue  but  under  the  spur  of  a  necessity, 
which,  in  the  present  instance,  did  not 
exist. 

Mr.  Winthrop  entered  into  public  life  in 
1884,  being  then  elected  to  the  Legislature 
of  Massachusetts,  and  has  since  c<Hitinued 
in  the  public  service.  He  was  the  rep- 
resentative  of  Boston  in  the  State  Legis- 
lature for  six  years,  during  the  last  three 
of  which  he  was  the  Speaker  of  the  pop- 
alar  branch  of  that  body  ;  discharging  the 
arduous  duties  of  this  post  with  an  address 
and  judgment  which  eticited  the  moat  h«i- 


orable  confidence  and  approbation  from  the 
body  over  which  he  presided. 

The  House  of  Representatives  of  Mas- 
sachusetts at  that  time  numbered  between 
five  and  six  hundred  members.  We  may 
suppose  the  duties  of  the  Speaker  m  such 
a  body  to  exact  the  highest  degree  of  par- 
liamentary skill  and  tact  in  their  adminis- 
tration. In  this  school  the  incumbent 
found  full  and  adequate  experience ;  and 
he  left  it,  after  his  three  years'  service, 
with  the  reputation  of  an  expert  and  €f> 
fective  proficient  in  the  rules  of  legislative 
proceedings. 

Mr.  Winthrop  first  became  favorably 
known  beyond  the  limits  of  his  own  State, 
when,  in  1837,  he  visited  the  city  of  New 
York,  at  the  head  of  the  Massachusetts 
delegation,  which  assembled  there  with 
the  delegations  from  the  Whigs  from 
many  other  States,  to  celebrate  the  great 
triumph  of  the  Whigs  of  Kew  York  in 
the  elections  then  recently  held.  It  was 
a  great  meeting  of  congratulaticHi,  and  in- 
tended to  concert  measures  for  the  co-ope* 
ration  of  the  Whig  party  in  the  Presiden- 
tial canvass  which  was  soon  to  open.  It 
was  a  brilliant  prelude  to  the  election  of 
1840,  of  which  the  results  were  at  once  so 
glorious  and  so  disastrous. 

On  that  occasion,  no  one  drew  more  ob- 
servation in  the  large  crowd  there  assem- 
bled, than  the  subject  of  this  memoir.  £fo 
speech  in  the  Masonic  Hall,  where  the  con- 
gratulations of  the  occasion  w^«  proffered 
and  received,  is  still  remembered  by  those 
who  were  present,  as  one  of  the  most  fe- 
hcitouB  and  attractive  incidents  of  that 
memorable  exhibition.  His  vivid  and  ani- 
mated eloquence  stimulated  the  already 
excited  feeling  of  the  assembly  to  the  high- 
est key  of  exultation,  and  old  and  young 
left  the  scene  of  this  event  with  common 
prediction  of  future  eminence  to  the  ora- 
tor, and  more  extended  renown  amongst 
his  countrymen. 

His  congressional  career  began  in  1840. 
The  resignation,  in  that  year,  of  the  repre- 
sentative from  Boston,  Mr.  Abbott  Iaw* 
lence,  led  to  the  choice  of  Mr.  Winthrop 
by  a  majority  so  decisive  as  almost  to  de- 
prive the  election  of  its  title  to  be  called 
a  contest.  He  thus  took  his  seat  m  the 
House  of  Representatives  at  the  sec<md 
session  of  the  Twenty-sixth  Congress. 
He  was  a  member  also  ol  the  dutn- 
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gidshed  Tweaty-sevenUi  Congresa,  wbare, 
amongst  many  worthy,  he  maintained  a 
position  with  the  best.  A  personal  and 
private  affliction  compelled  hun  to  resign 
his  seat  in  the  summer  of  1842,  his  place 
being  supplied  by  the  Hon.  Nathan  Apple- 
ton,  who  relinquished  it  at  the  close  of 
that  session,  to  enable  his  friend  to  resume 
his  former  seat  at  the  commencement  of 
the  following  winter ;  which  the  latter  did 
after  an  election  almost  without  opposition. 
Mr.  Winthrop  has  continued  ever  since  to 
represent  the  city  of  Boston  by  a  suffrage 
equally  honorable  to  him  and  to  the  con- 
stituency whose  confidence  he  has  so  sig- 
nally won. 

His  seven  years'  service  in  the  national 
counsels  have  brought  him  very  promi- 
nently before  the  nation.  One  of  the 
most  accomplished  debaters  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  he  has  participated,  to 
some  extent,  in  the  discussion  of  all  the 
great  questions  which  have  been  presented 
to  that  body,  during  his  connection  with 
it.  Habitually  abstaining  from  an  obtru- 
sive presentation  of  his  opinions,  he  has 
never  failed  to  say  a  right  word  at  the 
right  season;  he  has,  therefore,  always 
spoken  effectively,  and  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  win  the  esteem  and  ccMifidence  of  the 
House.  A  steadfast  Whig,  his  position 
has  ever  been  conservative,  strong  in  the 
advocacy  of  the  national  institutions,  care- 
ful to  guard  against  encroachments  on  the 
Qonstitulion,  jealous  of  the  ambition  of 
party  leaders,  and  prompt  to  denoimce 
the  excesses  into  which  partisan  zeal  has 
often  threatened  to  plunge  the  policy  of 
the  State.  Looking  with  an  enlightened 
view  to  the  capabilifies  of  the  country,  and 
justly  estimating  the  elements  of  national 
strength  and  happiness  embraced  within 
the  TJnion  as  it  is,  he  has  always  contrib- 
uted his  aid  to  promote  thw  development 
through  the  appropriate  action  of  the  Con- 
stitution, and  by  the  wise  policy  of  pro- 
tection and  encouragement. 

In  the  attempts  of  the  Admimstration 
and  its  supporters  to  embroil  the  country 
in  a  war  upon  the  Oregon  question,  he 
was  the  friend  of  conciliatory  adjustment 
ttnd  peace,  and  had  the  gratification  to 
find  the  labors  of  his  compeers  and  him- 
self in  that  instance  successful. 

We  may  take  the  occasion  to  observe 
here  that,  in  the  prosecution  of  this  ob- 


ject, he  was  the  first  to  propose  in  Con- 
gress a  mode  of  settling  the  question, 
which,  highly  equitable  and  honorable  in 
itself,  was  seconded  by  the  approbation  of 
the  most  judicious  persons  both  at  home 
and  abroad.  The  following  resolutions, 
moved  by  Mr.  Winthrop  on  the  19th  De- 
cember, 1845,  contain  the  earliest  sugges- 
tion of  an  arbitration  by  eminent  civUiana. 
This  resort  was  afterwards  formally  pro- 
posed by  the  British  Government,  and  if  it 
had  not  been  most  unwisely— we  must  think 
— refused  by  the  Administration,  would 
have  established  a  happy  precedent  for 
the  settlement  of  international  differences^ 
and  have  placed  the  peace  of  the  world, 
so  far  as  the  example  of  two  of  the  most 
powerful  nations  might  tend  to  establish 
it,  upon  the  foundation  of  calm  counsel  and 
right  reason,  instead  of  leaving  it  at  the 
mercy  of  tempestuous  passion  and  the 
bitter  supremacy  of  the  sword. 

The  resolutions  referred  to  are  in  these 
words : — 

"  Resolved,  That  the  differences  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain,  on  the  subject 
of  the  Oregon  Territory,  are  still  a  fit  subject 
for  negotiation  and  eoinpromise,  and  that  sati^ 
factory  evidence  has  not  yet  been  afforded  that 
no  compromise  which  the  United  States  ought 
to  accept  can  be  effected. 

*<  Resolved,  That  it  would  be  a  dishonor  to  the 
age  in  which  we  live,  and  in  the  higheet  degree 
discreditable  to  both  the  nations  concern^,  if 
they  should  suffer  themselves  to  be  drawn  into 
a  war,  upon  a  question  of  no  inunediate  or 
practical  interest  to  either  of  them. 

'*  Resolved^  That  if  no  other  mode  for  the  am- 
icable adjustment  of  this  question  remains,  it  is 
due  to  the  principles  of  civilization  and  Chris- 
tianity that  a  resort  to  arbitration  should  be 
had ;  and  that  this  Government  cannot  relieve 
itself  from  all  responsibility  which  may  follow 
the  fiiilare  to  settie  the  controversy,  while  thts 
resort  is  still  untried. 

'^  Resdlvedy  That  arbitration  does  not  necessa*- 
rily  involve  a  reference  to  crowned  heads ;  and 
that,  if  a  jealousy  of  such  a  reference  is  en- 
tertained in  any  quarter,  a  commission  of  able 
and  dispassionate  citizens,  either  from  the  two 
countries  concerned  or  from  the  world  at  larger 
Qfibrs  itself  as  an  obvious  and  unobjectionable 
alternative." 

In  the  more  recent  extravagances  of 
those  in  power,  who  have  committed  the 
nation  to  all  the  responsibilities  of  this 
odious  Mexican  war,  he  has  acted  with  the 
most  enlightened  Whigs  to  £pve  it  a  direc-; 
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tibn  as  favorable  to  hnmanity  and  justice 
as  the  frenzy  of  the  Administration  will 
allow.  Utterly  opposed  to  the  grounds 
upon  which  this  war  has  been  waged,  and 
condemning  the  usurpation  of  authoiity, 
by  which  the  President  commenced  it,  he, 
nevertheless,  did  not  scruple  to  vote,  with 
the  great  body  of  the  Whies  in  Congress, 
the  first  supplies  of  men  and  money,  which 
seemed  to  be  indispensable  to  the  rein- 
forcement of  General  Taylor  at  that  mo- 
ment of  supposed  exigency,  of  which  the 
Administration  took  such  artful  advantage. 
He  has  been  consistently,  ever  since,  an 
earnest  advocate  for  peace  on  terms  com- 
patible with  the  honor  and  justice  of  a 
magiumimoos  and  Christian  people. 

The  same  moderation  of  opinion  which 
appears  in  this  speech,  in  regard  to  the 
great  and  exciting  subjects  there  referred 
to,  is  consistently  preserved  by  Mr.  Win- 
throp  upon  other  topics  which  have  agita- 
ted the  public.  'A  sincere  friend  of  the 
Constitution,  and  earnestly  desirous  to  main- 
tain the  harmony  of  the  Union,  he  has 
conscientiously,  we  may  say,  refrained  from 
those  idtra  views  on  the  subject  of  slavery, 
either  in  the  Northern  or  Southern  aspect 
of  the  question,  which  have  so  unhappily 
and  so  improfitably  distracted  some  sections 
of  the  country.  Liberal  and  tolerant  upon 
that  subject,  he  has  firmly  maintained  his 
own  opinion  against  those  on  either  side, 
who  we  may  hope  will  acknowledge,  in 
their  calmer  reflections,  the  wisdom  and 
justice  of  his  moderation. 

The  recent  election  of  this  gentleman  to 
the  honorable  post  he  now  fills  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  is  an  expressive 
token  of  the  good  opinion  he  has  won  on 
that  theatre  where  his  talents  have  been 
most  profitably  exerted  for  the  benefit  of 
the  country.  No  member  of  that  House 
might  better  deserve  this  distinction.  His 
integrity  as  a  man,  his  accomplishments  as 
a  statesman,  and  his  fidelity  as  a  Whig, 
render  the  choice  of  the  House  an  honor 
both  to  the  giver  and  receiver  ;  while  his 
parliamentary  skill  in  the  appropriate  func- 
tions of  his  office  enable  him  to  requite  the 
favor  he  has  received,  by  the  usefulness  of 
his  service. 

His  address  to  the  House,  on  the  recent 
occasion  of  takmg  the  chair,  exhibits  a  just 
appreciation  of  the  duties  committed  to 
bim,  and  affords  an  example  of  graceful 


dignity  of  style  which  may  be  commended 
to  the  imitation  of  his  successors.  It  is 
worthy  of  being  preserved,  and  we  there- 
fore submit  it  to  the  judgment  of  our  read- 
ers : — 

"  QenUemeii  of  the  House  of  Represeniativet  af 

the  United  States: 

**  I  am  deeply  sensible  of  the  honor  which  von 
have  conferred  upon  me  by  the  vote  which  nas 
just  been  announced,  and  I  pray  leave  to  ex- 
press my  most  grateful  acknowledgments  to 
those  who  have  thought  me  worthy  of  so  dis- 
tinguished a  mark  of  their  confidence. 

**  When  I  remember  by  whom  this  chair  has 
been  filled  in  other  years,  and,  still  more,  when 
I  reflect  on  the  constitutional  character  of  the 
body  before  me,  I  cannot  bat  feel  that  you  have 
assigned  me  a  position  worthy  of  any  man^s 
ambition,  and  far  above  the  rightful  reach  of 
my  own. 

^  I  approach  the  discharge  of  its  duties  with  a 
profound  impression  at  once  of  their  dignity 
and  of  their  difficulty. 

**  Seven  vears  of  service  as  a  member  of  this 
branch  of  tne  National  Lemlature  have  more 
than  sufficed  to  teach  me  mat  this  is  no  place 
of  mere  formal  routine  or  ceremonious  repose. 
Severe  labors,  perplexing  cares,  trving*  respon- 
sibilities, await  any  one  who  is  called  to  it,  even 
under  the  most  auspicious  and  fovonble  cir- 
cumstances. How,  then,  can  I  help  trembling 
at  the  task  which  you  have  imposed  on  me,  in 
the  existing  condition  of  this  House  and  of  the 
country  ? 

"  In  a  time  of  war,  in  a  time  of  high  political 
excitement,  in  a  time  of  momentous  national 
controversy,  I  see  before  me  the  Representa- 
tives of  the  People  almost  equally  divided,  not 
merely,  as  the  votes  of  this  morning  have  al- 
ready indicated,  in  their  preference  for  pereanSt 
but  in  opinion  and  in  principle,  on  many  of  the 
most  important  questions  on  which  they  have 
assembled  to  deliberate. 
"  May  I  not  reasonably  claim,  in  advance,  from 
you  all,  something  more  than  an  ordinary  mea- 
sure of  forbearance  and  indulgence,  for  what- 
ever of  inability  I  may  manifest,  in  meeting  the 
exigencies  and  embarrassments  which  I  cannot 
hope  to  escape  ?  And  may  I  not  reasonably 
implore,  with  something  more  than  common  fer- 
vency, upon  your  labors  and  upon  my  own,  the 
blessing  of  tliat  Almighty  Power,  whose  record- 
ed attribute  it  is,  that  '  He  maketh  men  to  be 
of  one  mind  in  a  house  ?' 

"  Let  us  enter,  gentlemen,  upon  our  work  of 
legislation  with  a  solemn  sense  of  our  respon- 
sibility to  God  and  to  our  country.  However 
we  may  be  divided  on  questions  of  imniediate 
policy,  we  are  united  by  the  closest  ties  of  per- 
manent interest  and  permanent  obligation.  We 
are  the  Representatives  of  twenty  millions  of 
people,  bound  together  by  coomion  laws  and  a 
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common  libeity.  A  common  flag  floats  daily 
over  UB,  <m  which  there  is  not  one  of  us  who 
wonld  see  a  stain  rest,  and  from  which  there  is 
not  one  of  us  who  would  see  a  star  struck. 
And  we  have  a  common  Constitution,  to  which 
the  oaths  of  allegiance,  which  it  will  be  my 
first  duty  to  administer  to  you,  will  be  only,  I 
am  persuaded,  the  formal  expression  of  those 
sentiments  of  devotion  which  are  already  cher- 
ished in  all  our  hearts. 

**  There  may  be  differences  of  opinion  as  to 
the  powers  which  this  Constitution  confers  upon 
us ;  but  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  created 
aro  inscribed  upon  its  &ce  in  language  which 
cannot  be  misconstrued.  It  was  ordained  and 
established  <  to  fonn  a  more  perfect  union,  es- 
tablish justice,  insure  domestic  tranquillity,  pro- 
vide for  the  common  defence,  promote  the  gen- 
enJ  welfare,  and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty 
to  onrselves  and  our  posterity.' 

**  Union,  justice,  domestic  tranquillity,  the 
common  defence,  the  general  wel&re,  and  the 
security  of  liber^  for  us  and  for  those  who 
shall  come  after  us,  are  thus  the  great  objects 
for  which  we  are  to  exercise  whatever  powers 
have  been  intrusted  to  us.    And  I  hazard  no- 


thing in  saying  that  there  have  been  few  peri- 
ods m  our  national  history,  when  the  eves  of 
the  whole  people  have  been  turned  mo^  intent- 
Iv  and  more  anxiously  towards  the  Capitd,  than 
tney  are  at  this  moment,  to  see  what  is  to  be 
done,  here  and  now,  for  the  vindication  and  pro- 
motion of  these  lof^  ends. 

**  Let  us  resolve,  then,  that  those  eyes  shall  at 
least  witness  on  our  part  duties  discharged  wiUi 
diligence,  deliberations  conducted  with  dignity, 
and^effortB  honestly  and  earnestly  made  for  the 
peace,  prosperity,  and  honor  of  the  Republic. 

"I  snail  esteem  it  the  highest  privilege  of  my 
public  life  if  I  shall  be  permitted  to  contribute 
anything  to  these  results  by  a  faithful  and  im- 
partial luiministration  of  the  office  which  I  have 
now  accepted." 

The  Speaker  is  not  yet  forty  years  of 
age.  He  may  be  presumed  to  have  a 
lengthened  career  of  usefolnees  yet  before 
him.  We  conclude  this  brief  notice  with 
the  expression  of  the  hope,  that  his  con- 
stituents  may  long  enjoy  his  services,  and 
open  the  way  for  him  to  higher  distinction. 


STANZA&. 


t0u  I.  vo.  m.  nw 


Dkar  voice !  whose  murmurs  in  mine  ear, 
In  dreamy  lapse,  I  seem  to  hear : — 
Dear  form !  whose  inexpressive  g^race, 
N<H'  grief,  nor  time  can  e'er  eflhce : — 

Why,  in  this  lonely  still  of  mshi, 
Return  ye  thus  to  ear  and  sirat. 
As  clear  and  fair,  as  when  I  knew 
Her  presence  and  her  love  through  you  ? 

Say,  what  impels  my  secret  soul, 
Exerting  fancy's  strong  control. 
These  visions  of  my  youth  to  call 
From  Passion's  spring  to  sorrow's  fall? 

« 

Why,  in  the  dull  decline  of  years, 
When  faded  hopes  are  stained  with  fears. 
When  Love  with  many  a  grief  lies  dead, 
And  reigns  pale  Sadness  m  his  stead, — 

Return  ye  thus  to  steal  my  rest, 
And  plant  an  anguish  in  my  breast  ? 
Mean  ye  unkindly  thus  to  slay 
The  last  sad  hope  that  dared  to  stay  ? 

19 
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**  Ws,  the  People  of  the  United  States,**  says 
the  preamble  to  the  CoBstitution,  ^  in  order  to 
form  a  more  perfect  union,  establish  justice, 
insure  domestic  tranquillity,  provide  for  the 
common  defence,  promote  the  general  welfare, 
and  secuK  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves 
and  to  our  posterity,  do  ordain  and  establish 
this  Constitution  for  the  United  States  of 
America. 

'<  All  legislative  powers  herein  granted,  shall 
be  vested  in  a  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
which  shall  consist  of  a  Senate  and  He«ae  of 
Representatives." 

The  object  of  the  Constitution  was, 
then,  to  establish  a  government  for  the 
whole  people.  "We,  the  People,"  estab- 
lished for  ourselves  a  National  government. 
The  States  were  already  established,  and 
maintained  a  separate  existence ;  but  it  was 
necessary  that  the  whole  people  should  be 
represented,  without  reference  to  States ; 
otherwise,  there  might  be  an  unstable 
Confederacy,  but  no  ^Nation — ^no  Unioa. 

A  representative  government,  of  which 
the  members  have  the  character  of  agents 
for  the  people,  requires  that  the  people 
be,  in  some  measure,  acquainted  with 
the  character  of  their  representative  agents. ' 
It  is  necessary,  for  the  perfect  working 
of  the  system,  that  the  voter  should  be 
informed,  either  immediately,  or  through 
the  general  report,  of  the  character  of 
the  men  for  whom  he  casta  his  vote. 
But  this  end  could  be  attained  only  by 
what  our  author  calls  "  distributive  elec- 
tions ;"  each  district  choosmg  its  own  rep- 
resentative from  among  its  own  eitasena. 
If  there  were  any  great  names  of  a  repu- 
tation extending  over  the  ^cfle  Union, 
they  would  become  the  candidates  for  the 
higher  offices,  and  might  have  been  elected 
by  a  general  ticket ;  but  sucii  n  oourse 
would  be  impossible  for  the  election  of  a 
great  crowd  of  representative  agents.  Nor 
would  it  be  a  matter  of  indifference  in 


came  together  in  the  legislative  aaseaably, 
whether  they  were  or  were  not  citizens  of 
tbe  districts  for  which  they  weie  choaoi. 
For  the  Congress  ia  not  merely  a  coUe^- 
tkm  of  busineas  ageiits,  assembled  abo«l 
matters  of  mere  pecuniary  interest.  Ther 
bear  a  character  of  personal  and  social, 
as  well  as  of  legal  substitutes.  Not  for  the 
people  in  the  abstract,  as  one  man  might 
represent  them,  but  the  people  in  deteil, 
with  all  their  ▼ariousint^'ests  and  feetingt ; 
which  could  only  be  represented  by  aa 
assemblage  of  naany  men,  sent  fkx>m  all 
parts  of  the  nation,  and  bearing  with  them 
the  features  and  disposition  of  all  the 
parts.  These  substitutes  were  to  combine 
in  themselves  the  characters  of  free  rep- 
resentatives and  voluntary  defenders  of 
their  own  particular  districts,  as  well  as  of 
legislators  for  the  whole.  And  this  char- 
acter, all  good  representatives  have  inva- 
riably borne. 

It  was  not,  then,  merely  to  gratify  a 
Democratic  tendency,  that  the  Constitution 
established  distribotive  elections,  but  to 
secure  a  more  perfect  and  real  representa- 
tion. If  it  were  a  matter  of  indifference 
whether  members  were  elected  by  a  gen- 
eral ticket,  or  by  distributive  elections,  then 
it  were  a  motter  of  equal  mdifference 
whether  all  oame  from  one  district,  or  oae 
from  every  district — and  whether  the 
number  deputed  were  a  thousand,  an 
hundred,  or  only  ten.  Ten  men  from 
Georgia  might  be  elected  on  a  general 
ticket  to  legislate  for  the  whole  Union, 
were  Congress  merely  legislators  for  the 
whole.  The  Constitution,  therefore,  ni  es- 
tablishing the  present  system  of  elections, 
oontempfated  not  only  the  superior  func- 
tion of  the  national  legislator,  as  such, 
but  also  his  inferior  and  social  relation,  as 
a  representative  of  the  interests,  opinions, 
and  even  the  passions  and  prejudices  of 


the  result,  when  the  agents  of  the  people  j'the  people  from  amongst  whom  he  comes. 

— — ' — ' — ' —  — ■*-  - '  -   --     --^-    -■  ■  - 

*  The  chapter  to  which  these  remarks  are  iiitioAiclot|r«  is  taken  fiMa  an  aniNibUflhedworkapoa  the 
Science  of  the  Xaws,  by  H.  W.  Wasopi;,  SHt 
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The  reader  will  observe,  in  the  follow- 
ing argument,  which  we  think  a  conclusive 
one,  that  the  author  has  touched  very  light- 
ly on  the  inferior  member  of  his  subject, 
namely,  on  the  duties  and  relations  of  our 
national  legislators  in  their  merely  repre- 
sentative capacity,  but  has  restricted  him- 
self to  a  development  of  the  scientific  idea 
of  a  national  legislator,  elected,  indeed, 
by  his  district,  and  yet,  under  the  Consti- 
tution, free  to  act  and  vote  for  what  seems 
to  him  the  good  of  the  whole. — ^£d. 

OuBS  is  an  agency  government,  and  there- 
f<ve  of  the  kind  denominated  free ;  a  gov- 
ernment, however,  that  is  in  theory  as  re- 
mote from  pure  democracy  on  the  one 
hand  as  from  pure  monarchy  on  the  other. 
The  fathers  called  it  repubUcan  ;  meaning 
thereby  to  give  it  not  simply  a  description 
but  a  name,  and  for  the  very  purpose  of 
keeping  up  this  double  discrimination. 
It  was  not  intended  that  the  people  should 
manage  it  themselves ;  and  yet  it  was  in- 
tended to  place  it  under  a  decisive  popular 
influence  and  control,  by  having  the  agents, 
who  were  to  be  its  managers,  appointed  by 
the  general  voice  of  the  country  for  short 
terms ;  re-eligible  afterwards,  indeed,  but 
only  upon  condition  of  their  being  still  ac- 
ceptable to  the  people,  who  were  to  re-ap- 
point or  dismiss  them  at  pleasure  by  a  new 
expression  of  the  same  general  voice. 

It  wiU  be  well  if  we  discriminate  as  the 
fathers  did.  There  is  danger  that  we  may 
not.  The  subject  is  too  much  declaimed 
upon  to  leave  the  lines  of  exact  truth  al- 
ways visible.  The  people  are  daily  told 
without  reserve,  not  only  that  they  are 
sovereigns,  but  that  their  sovereignty  is 
mdimited  and  unqualified.  This  is  true  in 
a  vague  sense,  but  to  a  kgal  ear  it  is  emi- 
nently false. 

The  thing  may  be  looked  at  in  vari- 
ous lights.  In  one,  the  people  are  above 
the  Constitution  itself;  for  they  can 
pull  down  the  glorious  structure  if  they 
will,  and  either  rebuild  it  afterwards,  or 
leave  it  in  ruins.  This  however  is  not  legal 
sovereignty.  In  another  view,  the  people 
are  above,  not  the  Constitution,  but  the 
government  organized  under  it ;  fi^-asmuch 
as  they  are  the  acknowledged  proprietaries 
of  the  system*  the  parties  in  interest,  to 
whom  everything  belongs,  and  whose  wel- 
(are  is  to  be  consulted,  and  their  views  of 


policy  respected,  in  all  measures  of  admin- 
istration. But  neither  is  this  the  kind  of 
sovereignty  with  which  the  laws  are  tech- 
nically  conversant ;  being  a  sovereignty  of 
position  and  estate,  rather  than  of  active 
control;  of  circumstantial  predomin^ce, 
than  of  exerted  authority. 

Let  IKS  be  more  exact.  The  people's 
sovereignty  under  the  Constitution  is  a 
power  in  the  government  as  well  as  over 
it ;  a  power  which  the  Constitution  recog- 
nizes and  makes  use  of  for  its  own  ends  m 
the  established  organism  of  the  State, 
giving  it  work  to  do,  and  in  a  fixed,  unal- 
terable line  of  action  ;  in  short,  a  Mtrictly 
functionary  power;  as  much  so  as  the 
power  of  the  President,  or  of  a  Judge  of 
the  Supreme  Court.  * 

It  follows,  that  this  sovereignty,  be- 
sides being  of  a  qualified'  nature,  is 
also  limited  in  extent.  Nor  is  the  meas- 
ure of  it  hard  to  take ;  being  just  what 
remains,  of  the  whole  mass  of  function- 
ary powers  organic  to  our  system,  after  de- 
ducting therefrom  the  powers  devolved 
upon  government  agents  for  the  perform- 
ance  of  their  duties.  The  result  is  plain 
enough.  Those  devolved  powers  are  all 
adminiatrative — appertaining  to  govera- 
ment  in  the  ordinary  meaning  oi  the  term ; 
that  is  to  say,  to  the  various  offices  of  the 
legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  depart- 
ments, familiar  to  every  one's  knowledge. 
Such  is  the  subtrahend  of  our  arithmetical 
problem.  What  then  must  the  people's 
remainder  be  ?  What  but  the  organizing 
and  visitatorial  power  of  the  ballot-box-* 
the  ilectoral  eovereigniy  7 

Nor  is  this  sovereignty  original  in  the 
people.  No  functionary  power  can  be  old- 
er than  the  organism  it  belongs  to.  Mudi 
is  said  about  the  "  reserved  rights  "  of  the 
people,  and  in  a  connection  to  show  thai 
rights  ci  power  are  meant.  It  is  a  dela- 
sion.  How  could  rights  of  any  sort  bear- 
ing solely  on  the  government,  exist  before 
the  government  itself?  And  if  the^di^ 
not  pre-exist,  how  could  they  be  reserved, 
or  kept  back,  when  the  eovermnent  was- 
formed  ?  They  necessarily  took  their  date 
from  that  period.  They  were  the  very 
creatures  of  the  Constitution.  And  it  was 
by  the  Constitution  that  they  were  first 
imparted  to  the  popular  eleotow.  The 
right  of  voting  at  political  elections  is  ttilly: 
what  it  has  been  called,  a  /raacAta^^-^an 
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emanation  of  power  from  the  national  foun- 
tain-head, descending  thence  upon  those 
who  are  to  exercise  it.  To  talk  of  a  re- 
served franchise,  would  be  a  positire  sole- 
cism. 

B^des,  if  this  electoral  sovereignty  had 
been  a  thing  of  original  right  in  the  peo- 
ple, antecedent  to  the  Constitution,  it  would 
belong  to  every  one — man,  woman,  child 
— BO  far  at  least  as  there  is  no  want  of 
discretion  for  the  use  of  it ;  whereas  we 
do  not  find  it  so  vested,  only  a  portion — 
not  a  third  part  probably,  nor  a  fourth — 
of  the  whole  community  being  legal  vo- 
ters ;  women  and  minors  having  none  of 
it ;  many  adult  male  citizens  having  none 
of  it,  for  lack  of  the  requisite  qualifications 
of  residence,  property,  tax-paying,  and 
the  like.  How  is  this  ?  Are  these  unvo- 
ting citizens  disfranchised  by  the  Constitu- 
tion ?  Is  it  not  more  sensible  to  say,  that 
every  franchise  being  a  trust,  or  at  least 
involving  one,  the  electoral  franchise  has 
been  given  to  such  only  of  the  people  as 
are  deemed  fit  and  competent  trustees  of 
flo  important  a  power,  and  qualified  to  use 
it  with  advantage  to  the  republic  ?  Thus, 
instead  of  taking  away  anything  from 
three-fourths  of  the  community,  the  Con- 
stitution simply  imparts  to  the  remaining 
fourth  a  nghi  of  its  own  creation,  which 
was  never  theirs  before. 

And  let  me  add,  it  does  this,  not  for 
iheir  sakes  in  particular,  but  for  the  equal 
good  of  all  without  distmction.  There  is 
no  peculiar  value  in  the  privilege  of  de- 
positing ballots  in  a  box  with  a  hole  in  it, 
the  act  alone  considered ;  nor  have  they 
to  whom  the  privilege  is  not  conce- 
ded any  serious  cause  of  present  unhap- 
pniess  on  that  account.  The  only  ques- 
«tion  of  interest  for  them,  as  for  others,  is 
upon  the  likelihood  of  results  to  the 
country  ;  that  is  to  say,  whether  the  right 
of  suffrage  is  distributed  widely  enough 
,  among  the  people,  on  the  one  hand,  to 
make  the  elections  duly  popular  in  the 
spirit  of  them,  and  restrained,  on  the 
mother,  to  a  number  sufficiently  small  and 
select  to  make  it  probable  that  they  will 
be  conducted  with  reasonable  intelligence 
and  prudence,  so  that  upon  the  whole, 
the  true  advantages  designed  by  this  part 
of  the  constitutional  arrangement  may  be 
fairly  hoped  for  from  its  plan  of  operation. 
.    Of  course  the  Uberty  that  waits  upon  a 


functionary  power,  can  be  no  lai^er  than 
the  power  is.  The  people,  in  their  capa- 
city of  electors,  may  do  all  that  is  within 
the  proper  scope  of  the  franchise ;  but  it 
is  usurpation  to  do  more. 

And  this  enables  us  to  condemn  without, 
reserve  an  opinion  strangely  prevalent  in 
some  parts  of  the  country,  to  the  effect 
that  when  a  man  is  chosen  to  an  office, 
and  especially  an  office  of  legislation,  it  is 
the  right  of  his  constituents  to  have  pledges 
from  nim  as  to  the  measures  he' will  advo- 
cate or  oppose  in  public  life ;  and  even  to 
come  upon  him  afterwards,  during  his 
term,  with  dictatorial  instructions  on  the 
subject.  Nor  are  the  holders  of  this  opin- 
ion so  inconsiderable,  eithei'  in  standing  or 
ability,  as  to  allow  of  its  being  passed  over 
in.  lulence.  ' 

Upon  what,  then,  do  they  ground  them- 
selves ?  The  notion  seems  to  be,  that  an 
election  is  a  delegaiion  of  power,  and  so,* 
that  a '  pledge  exacted  from  the  candidate 
is  but  a  condition  annexed  to  a  free  gift ; 
in  other  words,  that  the  electors  being  the 
donors  of  the  authority  with  which  the 
man  of  their  choice  becomes  thereupon 
endowed,  have  a  natural  right  to  be  served 
with  it  in  the  way  they  think  best 

But  here  is  certainly  a  misconception. 
The  electors  confer  no  power,  not  a  parti- 
cle. How  can  they  ?  They  have  none  to 
confer.  Had  they  the  power  themselves, 
they  could  exercise  it.  Otherwise  it 
would  not  be  power.  As  then  they  have 
it  not,  they  cannot  delegate  or  pass  it  over 
to  another.  Suppose  the  elected  officer 
should  die  suddeidy,  and  a  vacancy  hap- 
pen ;  woidd  his  power  fall  back  upon  the 
electors'  hands  ?  No,  for  again,  they  could 
make  no  use  of  it.  Their  right  of  suffrage 
would  indeed  revive ;  another  congi  (TdiSm 
from  the  Constitution  would  put  them 
into  further  action  as  its  functionaries  for 
appointing  a  successor.  This  done,  their 
work  is  ended  till  new  casualties  make 
new  room  for  it.  But  suppose,  instead  of 
d3ring,  the  officer  plays  truant,  and  is  guilty 
of  malversation ;  can  his  constituents  in- 
trude upon  him  and  amend  his  doings  ? 
No ;  culprit  though  he  be,  the  office,  so 
long  as  he  continues  in  it,  is  his,  not  theirs. 
When  his  term  is  up,  to  be  sure,  he  may 
be  called  by  them  to  a  species  of  account. 
But  even  that  will  not  be  in  the  way  of 
jurisdictional  review ;.  for  they  can  do 
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nothing,  abeolutely  nothing,  with  the  func- 
tion he  may  have  abused.  They  are  elect- 
ore  only.  They  can  touch  the  moii,  should 
he  ask  a  re-election ;  they  can  refuse  to 
trust  him  again ;  but  this  is  all  the  penalty 
they  can  inflict. 

If  then  the  officer's  power  is  not  given 
him  by  lus  constituents,  whence,  you  will 
say,  does  it  come  ?  I  answer,  from  the 
Constitution  ;  it  is  laid  up  there  in  waiting 
for  him,  against  the  day  of  his  appoint- 
ment. The  electors  choose  him,  designate 
him,  give  him  their  certificate  of  approval ; 
the  Constitution  does  the  rest. 

A  member  of  the  lower  House  of  Con- 
gress is  chosen,  we  will  suppose,  by  the 
Sualified  votera  of  Ontario  or  Albany,  in 
[le  State  of  New  York.  He  is  called  the 
representative  of  his  district.  A  repre- 
sentative/rom  it  would  be  better  langua^ ; 
for  though  he  truly  represent  his  own  ais* 
Uict,  that  b  but  a  fraction  of  his  repre- 
sentative character,  since  he  stands  in  just 
the  same  relation  to  every  othef  part  of 
the  country.  Is  this  doubted  ?  How  then 
does  he  get  to  be  a  national  legislator  ? 
Can  a  handful  of  local  electors  make  him 
such — that  is,  give  him  a  sovereign  law- 
making power  over  twenty  millions  of  peo- 
ple? 

The  duties  of  the  office  are  as  far-reach- 
ing as  its  sway.  However  obscurely  local 
his  appointment  may  have  been,  he  be- 
comes at  once  a  servant  of  the  common- 
wealth ;  voting  as  freely,  and  under  the  very 
same  obligation  to  vote  wisely  and  prop- 
erly, for  a  custom-house  at  Portsmouth  or 
Mobile ;  for  a  breakwater  in  the  Chesa- 
peake ;  for  a  railroad,  it  may  be,  to  Ore-' 
gon ;  as  for  a  mole  in  Buffalo  harbor  in 
his  own  State.  His  trust,  like  his  commis- 
sion, is  that  of  a  legislator  at  large  for  the 
Union.  Who  imposes  or  reposes  that  trust  ? 
Could  the  voice  of  Albany  or  Ontario  do 
it»  as  the  lawyera  say,  per  se  ? 

Let  not  forms  deceive  us.  Let  not  the 
Idioms  of  political  declamation  deceive  us. 
Representatives  in  Congress  have  indeed 
their  several  constituencies,  to  which  they 
ieem  to  be  indebted  for  everythmg.  The 
suffrages  they  receive  are  all  local.  The 
grratitude  inspired  by  these  suffrages  has 
of  course,  and  very  justly,  a  correspond- 
ing direction.  Forms  and  feelings  thus 
combine  to  shut  the  Constitution  out  of 
view,  and  to  make  men  forgetful  that  there 


is  a  very  good  reason  for  ordering  matters 
as  they  are,  in  this  momentous  branch  of 
our  concerns.  The  policy  of  the  thing 
should  be  considered.  Distributive  elec- 
tions must  be  resorted  to  in  a  wide  coun- 
try like  ours.  We  use  them,  not  to  alter 
the  character  of  results,  but  for  conve- 
nience sake.  It  is  because  the  people  can- 
not well  act  in  mass,  and  fill  all  the'  posts 
of  government  by  a  general  ticket,  so  call- 
ed, that  the  business  has  been  economi- 
cally parcelled  out  among  a  multitude  of 
territorial  districts,  each  voting  for  one  or 
more  candidates  according  to  the  measure 
of  its  population,  and  takmg  no  concern  in 
the  election  of  the  rest ;  the  same  end  be- 
.  ing  thus  secured  with  .ease  through  the 
•separate  action  of  several  hundred  com- 
munities, which  it  would  be  so  difficult  to 
reach  intelligently  and  promptly  by  a  com- 
bined movement.  What  better  expedient 
could  be  hit  upon  ?  Ommization  is  the 
point.  The  people  must  have  government 
officers.  How  best  to  choose  them  is  the 
question.  Two  modes  offer: — a  general 
ticket  for  the  whole  land,  or  a  host  of  tick- 
ets in  detail  for  all  the  parts  of  it.  Were 
the  general-ticket  scheme  adopted,  and  the 
entire  body  of  the  people  put  to  vote  for 
every  officer  in  the  list,  one  consequence 
must  follow, — ^the  successful  candidates 
would  be  admitted  on  all  hands  to  be  na- 
tional agents,  national  representatives ;  and 
the  absurdity  of  their  being  any  of  them 
servants  of  particular  districts  in  special, 
and  liable  to  dictation  from  particular 
groups  of  electors,  would  have  no  advo- 
cates. I  take  this  for  granted.  But  it 
seems  the  other  mode  has  been  preferred, 
and  so  the  public  service  is  to  be  provided 
for  by  the  self-same  people,  acting  not  in 
mass,  but  in  a  vast  number  of  subdivis- 
ions. No  change  of  object.  National  of- 
ficers are  still  the  thing  wanted.  And  they 
are  wanted  for  the  identical  places  and 
functions  as  before.  What  difference  then 
in  nationality  of  results  ?  The  people  act 
in  separate  companies,  but  they  all  act^ 
and  with  a  common  purpose, — ^namely,  to 
officer  the  government.  In  one  respect 
they  may  be  held,  in  fair  construction,  to 
be  all  active  in  every  part  of  the  work. 
The  arrangement  is  theirs  by  which  the 
forms  of  the  proceeding  have  been  adjust- 
ed ;  being  the  arrangement  of  the  Consti^ 
tution  itself. 
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Will  it  be  flaid  that  SenatoTs,  from  the 
peculiarity  of  their  being  appointed  by  the 
States  as  suoh,  and  not  by  popular  sufirage, 
are  beyond  the  scope  of  this  reasoning  ? 
and  that  they  must  be  regarded  as  repre- 
senting their  respective  States  or  State 
governments,  more  strictly  and  closely 
than  they  do  the  country  at  large  ?  Let  us 
try  this. 

Have  the  State  Legislators  any  original 
authority  for  appointing  national  Senators? 
That  will  not  be  said.  They  get  their  pow- 
er then  from  the  Constitution.  And  who 
made  the  Constitution  ?  ''  We,  the  peo- 
ple/' is  its  own  emphatic  response.  Touch- 
ing the  matter  in  hand,  therefore,  the  Con- 
stitution is  a  general  letter  of  attorney,  by 
which  "  we,  the  people/*  give  to  each  of 
the  State  Legislatures,  in  trust,  an  elective 
franchittt  for  filling  two  places  in  the  Na- 
tional Senate.  It  is  a  franchise  iudeed, 
and  like  every  other  frinohise,  has  a  trust 
annexed  to  it.  For  whose  benefit,  do  you 
ask  ?  That  of  the  donors,  the  nation  at 
large.  And  thus  the  State  Le^slators  are 
the  fiduciary  agents  of  the  Union  for  ap- 
pointing Union  Senators. 

These  Senators  again  are  agents.  But 
whose  agents  ?  That  is  the  pomt.  Are 
they  the  agents  of  the  agency-legislatures 
that  appoint  them,  or  of  the  real  principals 
in  the  whole  business,  the  people  of  the 
Union  ?  How  can  trustees  of  a  franchise, 
more  than  of  anything  else,  claim  the  fruit 
of  it  to  themselves? 

In  one  respect,  a  public  officer  may  be 
looked  upon  as  a  result  of  the  joint  action 
of  his  immediate  constituents  and  the 
country  at  large ;  the  office  (without  which 
the  man  were  nothing)  having  its  existence 
by  the  Constitutional  enactment  of  the 
nation,  while  the  man  ^without 'whom  the 
office  would  exist  in  vam)  is  furnished  by 
the  local  electors.  But  because  the  more 
extensively  popular  part  of  the  work  is 
antecedent  to  the  other  in  order  of  time, 
being  the  effect  of  a  transaction  long  since 
past,  and  seemingly  forgotton  by  many ; 
there  is  danger  lest  the  noisier  and  more 
bustling  performance  of  the  hour,  however 
small  the  theatre  it  is  done  upon,  however 
few  the  actors,  may  have  an  undue  rela- 
tive magnitude  ascribed  to  it.  Men  should 
ask  themselves  a  question  or  two  in  the 
matter.  What  is  it  to  provide  an  office,  in 
comparison  with  providing  an  incumbent 


for  the  office?  And  especially,  in  refer- 
ence*to  the  jurisdiction,  the  authority,  the 
power,  which  the  incumbent  is  to  be  put 
m  charge  of,  does  it  come  by  the  office,  or 
by  the  man?  Is  it  appurtenant  or  in 
gross  ? — a  power,  in  other  words,  which 
the  man  finds  in  his  station,  when  he  gets 
there,  or  which  he  carries  thither  in  his 
pocket  with  his  credentials  of  election  ? 

Let  the  subject  be  honestly  dealt  with. 
An  electoral  appointment  has  no  creative 
energy,  save  only  as  regards  the  connec- 
tion of  the  appointed  individual  with  the 
post  to  which  it  advances  him.  His  ser- 
vices it  undoubtedly  destines  to  a  new  em- 
ployment. And  that  is  all  it  does.  The 
fine  of  emplojrment,  the  office,  is  a  thing 
of  earlier  date,  and  which  cannot  be 
touched.  Its  settled  pre-existence  is  in- 
deed assumed  by  the  very  act  of  providing 
an  incumbent  for  it. 

If,  then,  we  can  analyze  this  fixture  of 
the  Constitution  called  office,  and  see  what 
its  ingredients  are,  we  may,  to  some  ex^ 
tent,  determine  what  public  men  possess 
which  their  constituents  have  not  given 
them,  and  over  which  there  can  of  course 
be  no  right  of  dictation  left  behind  in  the 
legislature,  or  district,  where  elections  have 
been  made. 

The  task  is  easy.  Office,  wherever  it 
exists,  and  whatever  be  the  ends  it  is  to 
answer,  is  essentially  a  compound  of  duljf 
and  potoer  :  the  duty  of  fulfilling  its  func- 
tionary intent,  (for  it  is  always  functionary,) 
and  the  power  requisite  for  that  purpose. 
This  power  and  duty,  therefore,  have,  m 
every  possible  case,  their  origin  and  meas- 
ure from  the  constituents  of  the  office,  and 
not  of  the  officer  who  fills  it  for  the 
time  being;  which  is  just  equivalent  to 
saying  (where  the  office  is  national)  that 
they  are  the  property  of  the  nation,  and 
not  in  any  sense  or  degree  the  gift  of  local 
electors,  or  amenable  to  their  control.  The 
very  nature  of  things  teaches  us  this. 

And  well  that  it  does.  We  want  argu* 
ments  for  minds  of  various  mould,  and 
which  are  under  various  influences.  If 
the  too  prevalent  doctrine  of  the  day  were 
to  prevail,  we  might  live  to  see  the  Presi- 
dent and  Senate  overruling  the  freedom  of 
the  judges,  as  being  their  immediate  con- 
stituents. Why  not  ?  What  better  right 
have  the  State  Legislatures  to  put  tram- 
mels upon  Union  Senators?      Nay,   we 
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might  liye  to  see  boards  of  Presidential 
Electors  assemble  long  after  their  true 
function  has  been  exercised  and  spent,  to 
instruct  the  political  Executiye  how  to  bear 
himself  in  his  high  walk  of  State.  If  suf- 
frage were  essentially  a  delegation  of  pow- 
er, these  absurdities  would  be  no  longer 
such.  If  the  authors  of  men's  official 
preferment  were  the  makers  of  their  offi- 
eer»  too,  goyemment  would  not  be  ffoy- 
emment;  the  onlj  sovereignty  of  the  land 
would  be  in  the  local  electorships,  and  the 
affiiira  of  the  nation  would  be  carried  on 
bj  and  for  them  as  such,  and  in  the  way 
of  mere  diplomacy. 

Why  will  men  lose  sight  as  they  do  of 
that  great  act  of  uniyeraal  soyereignty,  the 
CoDstitutioa  ?  And  why  will  they  shut 
their  eyes  to  the  yery  ffenius  and  policy  <^ 
it  on  the  precise  topic  m  hand  ? 

The  best  frame  of  goyenunent  for  any 

SVen  country,  is  that  which  proyides  bes^ 
8t»  for  the  rights  and  interests  of  the 
people  and  secondly,  for  its  own  health- 
ful continuance.  Both  these  objects  are 
▼ital. 

But  each  of  them,  it  is  plain,  has  ezi- 
geooies  of  its  own,  to  be  specially  looked 
after  by  the  founders  of  States.  To  com- 
bme  the  two  successfully,  is  perhaps  the 
noblest^  because  the  most  extensiyely  ben- 
eficial achieyement,  that  human  wisdom 
can  aim  aL  In  most  goyemmenta  no  ef- 
fort has  been  made  in  that  direction.  I 
know  of  none  but  ours  in  which  the  thing 
baa  been  seriously  attempted. 

Mark  then  the  most  interesting  peculiar- 
ity of  our  system,  and,  God  be  pnused,  the 
most  hopef uL 

Our  Constitutional  fathers  were  not 
mare  considerate  for  themselyes  than  for 
thoae  who  should  come  after  them.    They 


held  thdr  own  liberty  sufficiently  dear, 
but  they  were  true  parents,  and  held  the 
hberty  of  their  children  in  equal  esteem. 
What  did  they  do  ?    Alike  careful  of  the 
future  and  the  present— of  the  remainder 
in  fee,  as  of  the  life-estate — ^they  made  sig- 
nal provision  for  both  the  one  and  the 
other  of  thdr  objects,  by  placing  ^ach  in 
charge  of  a  distinct  portion  of  the  sover- 
eign power;  giving  the  law-making  and 
law-executing  management  of  things  to  a 
set  of  persons  who  were  to  be  singled  out 
for  the  purposoi  with  a  scrupulous  regard 
to  character  and  fitness — ^while  the  conser** 
vative  oversight  of  this  agency-corps  of 
government,  with  a  view  to  savins  the  re^ 
puUio  harmless  in  their  hands  at  idl  events, 
was  given  to  an  immense  mass  of  popular 
electors ;  too  many  to  be  capable  of  be- 
traying their  trust,  and  yet  not  numerous 
enough  to  include  the  dregs  of  society, 
who  might  be  unwcNrthy  of  it    Such  is 
our  political  division   <^  labor.    The  di- 
rectly  governing  sovereignty  belong  to 
official  nilers  for  the  time  being — an  mde- 
pendent,  ultimate,  administrative  power  m 
their  hands.    But  because  such  power  is 
corrupting  and  dangerous,  these  rulers, 
sovereign  though  they  be,  in  their  place,  are 
held  in  check  by  regulations  making  it  ne- 
cessary for  them  to  apply  from  time  to 
tame  for  new  commissions  at  the  bar  of  pub- 
lie  opinion,  or  to  descened  into  private  life. 
So  that  the  electoral  sovereignty,  to  which 
the  enormous  power  of  public  opinion  ap- 
pertains, is  inftuentiaUy  paramount,  as  m 
truth  it  should  be ;  though  for  any  pur- 
pose of  direci  action,  it  is  co-ordinate  with 
that  of  governing  agents ;  a  power  tn  the 
government  as  well  as  theirs,  and  no  mere 
free  to  trespass  upon  them,  than  they  are 
to  invade  its  own  domain. 
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AmsB  the  return  of  the  Heraclidse — 
which  Thirlwall  Euemerizes  into  a  Doric 
invasion  and  conquest,  requiring  "many 
years,  probably  many  generations/'  for 
its  consummation,  and  Grote  disposes  of 
among  the  mythes  of  the  legendary  age — 
we  pass  at  once  to  the  definite  region  of 
Historical  Greece.  Not  that  even  here 
we  are  entirely  freed  from  uncertainty,  but 
the  races  and  institutions  at  which  we  ar- 
rive are  real  and  tangible,  though  in  some 
cases — ^that  of  Lycurgus  is  a  well-known 
instance — a  cloud  may  still  hang  about 
their  founders.  We  can  always  be  pretty 
sure  what  laws,  customs,  and  form  of  gov- 
ernment existed  in  each  place  at  a  particular 
time,  though  something  fabulous  may  still 
ding  to  the  individual  personages  of  the 
period.  It  is  here,  accordingly,  that  Mr. 
Grote  takes  occasion  to  bring  in  his  sketch 
of  Grecian  geography.  Something  of  the 
kind  is  generally  considered  a  necessary 
introduction  to  a  history :  we  confess  to 
having  some  doubts  of  its  indispensability. 
Arnold's  most  valuable  and  interesting 
work  on  Rome  contains  no  geographical 
account  of  Italy ;  and  yet,  singularly 
enough,  Arnold  himself  has  elsewhere  in- 
sisted on  the  importance  and  necessity  of 
the  ordinary  course  ;f  nay,  more,  he  illus- 
trates its  value  by  immediate  reference  to 
Italy,  the  natural  features  of  which  he 
proceeds  to  describe  in  his  most  felicitous 
manner.  A  good  map  is  certainly  always 
a  requisite,  and  with  this  probably  most 
readers  would  be  satisfied.  We  half  suspect 
that  few  persons,  except  conscientious  re- 
viewers like  ourselves,  peruse  these  geo- 
graphical introductions.  Both  our  authors 
are  full  and  accurate  in  this  part  of  their 
work ;  Grote,  the  more  spirited  and  inter- 


esting of  the  two,  as  he  has  the  greater 
dexterity  in  rendering  a  dry  subject  at- 
tractive, and  illustrates  his  details  by  noting 
the  differences  as  well  as  the  resemblances 
of  climate,  natural  productions,  cultivation, 
<&c.,  in  Ancient  ana  Modem  Greece. 

And  now  before  treating  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  Dorians,  we  have  one  more  trouble- 
some subject  to  adjust  or  get  over  in  some 
way.  Every  student  of  Greek  and  Ro- 
man history  has  been  more  than  once 
brought  to  a  stand  by  the  PeUugi,  an  ex- 
tinct people  who  seem  to  have  been  used 
as  a  convenient  solution  for  all  the  problems 
in  the  -archaeology  of  the  nations  around 
the  Mediterranean,  much  as  electricity  was 
once  employed  in  physical  philosophy  to 
account  for  all  unknown  phenomena.  The 
anxious  inquirer,  after  laboring  to  shape 
some  definite  and  consistent  conclusion 
out  of  the  various  conflicting  statements 
of  ancient  writers,  and  the  stul  more  con- 
flicting inferences  drawn  from  every  one  of 
these  statements  by  modem  scholars,  gen- 
erally has  to  end  by  confessing  himself 
hopelessly  puzzled.  Whoever  has  worked 
through  Niebuhr,  and  Thirlwall,  and  Mal- 
den,{  and  Michelet — ^whoever  has  tried  to 
form  a  coherent  opinion  of  his  own  on  the 
principal  questions  in  dispute':  whether 
the  Pelasgians  spoke  Greek,  or  something 
very  different  from  Greek  ;  whether  He- 
rodotus ought  to  have  written  Croton  where 
he  wrote  Ureston,  or  Dionysius  ought  to 
have  quoted  Creston  where  he  quoted  Cro- 
ton; whether  the  Tyrsenian  Pelasgians 
came  from  Greece  to  Italy  or  vice  versa^  or 
whether  they  ever  were  in  Italy  at  all ; 
whether  the  real  name  of  the  people  whom 
we  know  through  the  Romans  as  j^/rtit- 
cans  was  Raiena,  or  whether  these  Ra$ena 


*  A  Hittary  of  Oreeett  by  the  Right  Rev.  Conmop  Thirlwall.    London :  Longman  dc  Co.    1885, 1844. 

A  History  of  Oreece,  by  Geo.  Grotk,  Esq.    London :  John  Murray.    1846-7. 

t  Lectures  on  Modern  History,  pp.  128, 124, 125, 128, 129. 

i  Prof.  Maiden,  of  the  London  University,  who  began  a  History  of  Rome  for  the  *'  Library  of 
Useful  knowledge  *'  in  1830.  The  early  numbers  were  remarkablv  promising,  hot  under  the  fatality 
which  seems  to  attend  histories  of  Rome,  it  stopped  short  after  the  nAh. 
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only  exist  in  a  wrong  reading* — ^whoever 
has  blundered  through  all  Sub,  is  struck 
with  agreeable  surprise,  not  unmingled  with 
somethinff  like  triumphant  satisfaction,  to 
find  that  Mr.  Grote  "  shoots  "  these  troub- 
lesome Pelas^  as  imceremoniously  as  if 
they  were  so  much  rubbish.  This  is  his 
summary  method  of  dispatching  them : — 

^*  If  any  man  is  inclined  to  call  the  unknown 
ante-Hellenic  period  of  Greece  by  the  name  of 
Pelasgic,  it  is  open  for  him  to  do  so ;  but  this  is  a 
name  carrying  with  it  no  assured  predicates, 
no  way  enlarging  our  insight  into  real  history, 
nor  enabling  us  to  explain — ^what  would  be  the 
real  historical  problem — how  or  from  whom 
the  Hellens  acquired  that  stock  of  dispositions, 
aptitudes, '  arts,  &c.,  with  which  they  began 
their  career.  Whoever  has  examined  the  many 
conflicting  systems  respecting  the  Pelasgi — 
from  the  literal  belief  of  Clavier,  Larcher  and 
Raoul  Rochette,  (which  appears  to  me  at  least 
the  most  consistent  way  of  proceeding,)  to  the 
interpretative  and  half  incredulous  processes 
appHed  by  abler  men,  such  as  Niebuhr,  or  O. 
Muller,  or  Dr.  ThirlwaU,  will  not  be  displeased 
with  my  resolution  to  decline  so  insoluble  a 
problem.  No  attested  facts  are  now  present  to 
us — none  were  present  to  Herodotus  and  Thu- 
cydides  even  in  their  age — on  which  to  build 
trustworthy  affirmations  respecting  the  ante- 
Hellenic  Pelas^ans ;  and  where  such  is  the 
case,  we  may  without  impropriety  apply  the  re- 
mark of  Herodotus  respecting  one  of  the  the- 
ories which  he  had  beard  for  explaining  the 
innndatipn  of  the  Nile  by  a  suppoised  connec- 
tion with  the  ocean — that '  the  man  who  carries 
up  his  story  into  the  invisible  world,  passes  out 
of  the  range  of  criticism.' "  Vol.  ii.,  pp.  346,  7. 

Certainly  this  is  the  pleasantest  and 
most  convenient  way  of  getting  rid  of 
these  Pelasgi ;  but  after  sW,  is  it  doing 
full  justice  to  them  and  to  ourselves  ?  It 
strikes  us  that  a  student  who  began  with 
and  depended  upon  Mr..  Grote,  would  be 
likely  to  underrate  the  importance  of  the 
question,  at  least  as  much  as  some  enthu- 
siastic speculators  have  overrated  it,  and 
to  form  a  most  inadequate  idea  of  its  bear- 
ings. He  would  find  nothii^  about  the 
extent  of  ground  covered  by  Pelasgic 
traces  and  traditions — ^in  Greece  Proper, 
in  Macedonia,  around  the  Hellespont,  in 


the  islands  of  the  Archipelago,  in  Asia 
Minor,  in  Italy — nothing  about  Uie  Pelasgic 
names,  such  as  Larhsa,*  that  occur  in 
various  parts  of  Greece — ^nothing  about 
the    Tyrseni,  and  their  connection  with 
Greece  on  the  one  hand  and  Etruria  on 
the  others— nothing  about  those  imperisha- 
ble and  extraordinary  relics,  the  Cyclopean 
structures,'  except  indeed  Mr.  Grote's  off- 
hand disposal  of  them  by  adopting  the 
conjecture  of  a  German  Professor,  that 
"the  character  of  the   Greek  limestone 
determined  the  polygonal  style  of  archi- 
tecture."!    Now  we  have  always  con- 
sidered the  whole  Pelasgic  question  more 
valuable  in  reference  to  Latin,  than  in  refer- 
ence to  Greek  history,  (though  the  gene- 
ral opinion,  we  are  aware,  tends  the  other 
way;)  and  we  are  well  disposed  to  adopt 
Mr.  Grote's  two  main  propositions — ^that 
the  Pelasgic  language  was  not  by  any 
means  Greek,  and  that  it  is  impossible  to 
predict  with  anything  like  accuracy  what 
element,  if  any,  of  the  Hellenic  civilization 
and  character  was  due  to  the  Pelasgi ; 
and  it  is  for  these  very  reasons — ^because 
we  agree  with  him  so  far — ^that  we  regret 
his  having  handled  the  subject  with  such 
brevity,  and  not  given  us  some   of  the 
prevalent  views  upon  it,  even  though  he 
ended  by  rejecting  them  all.     Considered 
as  mere  mythes,  the  traditions  about  the 
Pelasgi  are  sufficiently  interesting  to  de- 
serve  repetition  at  any  rate.     The   old 
story,  for  instance,  which  represented  tham 
as  a  people  specially  persecuted  by  the 
wrath  of  the  gods,  has  somethm^  very 
impressive  and  poetical  in  it.     Michelet, 
who  never  lets  a  legend  lose  any  of  its 
romance  in  passing  through  his  hands, 
has  worked  it  up  m  a  series  of  striking 
tableaux. 

The  classical  passage  respecting  the 
Pelasgic  tongue,  and  the  few  places  where 
it  was  yet  spoken  in  the  time  of  Herodotus, 
is  the  fifty-seventh  chapter  of  Clio : — 


*  Mr.  Grote  is  anasually  liberal  to  the  Aufna. 
He  allude*  to  their  existence  witboatihe  least  doubt 
or  Buapicion,  at  the  close  of  the  very  chapter  in 
which  he  has  been  making  a  clear  sweep  t>f  the 
FeUagi,  the  Gneci,  and  the  aate-Hellenic  people 
generally. 


•  That  Lariua  is  "  the  city  of  the  Lar,*^  or 
prince,  and  that  the  TVnem  derived  their  name  of 
**tower-builderB"  (rup^i^,  rup^if,  turrit,)  from 
their  architectural  propensities,  seem  to  us  aa 
natural  and  well-founded  case  of  ethnical  etymology 
aa  any  on  record. 

t  It  ia  but  fair  to  say,  however,  that  Mr.  Bunbury, 
an  accurate  and  accoropliahed  acholar,  whoae 
opinions  are  formed  on  his  own  observation  of  the 
country,  has  oome  to  the  same  conclusion  respect- 
ing the  Cyclopean  remaina  in  Ital^.  Claaaical 
Moseumf  vol.  ii.,p.  147« 
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*'  What  language  the  Pelasglana  spoke  I  am 
net  able  positiirely  to  affirm.  But  if  one  mint 
give  an  opinion,  arguing  from*  the  Pelas^aos 
still  extant  at  present,  those  who  inhabit  the 
town  of  Creston  beyond  the  Tyrseni,  (who 
were  once  neighbors  to  the  people  now  called 
Dorians,  and  then  dwelt  in  the  territory  now 
called  Thessaliotis,)  and  those  who  founded 
Piaeia  and  Scvlace  on  the  Heliespont,  (who 
were  fellow-inhabitanta  with  the  AtheniaDs,) 
and  all  the  other  towna  which  were  Pelasgic, 
and  changed  their  name — if  one  must  ^ve  an 
opinion  arguing  from  these,  the  Pelasgi  spoke 
a  barbarian  language.  If  then  all  the  Pelas- 
gians  were  like  these,  the  Athenians  who  were 
Pelasgi  must  have  changed  their  language 
alonfi*  with  their  transformation  into  an  Hellenic 
people ;  for  we  know  that  the  Crestoniana  do 
not  speak  the  same  tongue  with  any  of  those 
who  five  around  them,  neither  do  the  PUcians, 
but  they  speak  the  same  with  each  other.  It  is 
clear,  then,  that  they  have  preserved  the  same 
characteristic  form  of  speech  (yXwtffl'ijf  p^a- 
paxw^pa)  which  they  brought  with  them  on 
emigrating  into  these  jdaces.'* 

Thb  seems  tolerably  plain  ;  yet  in  the 
face  of  it  0.  Muller  lays  down  as  a  funda- 
mental hypothesis  that  "  the  Pelasgi  were 
Greeks,  md  spoke  the  Grecian  language.'*! 
We  shall  not  enter  into  an  examination  of 
his  reasoM  for  so  doing,  preferring  to  quote 
Dr.  Thirlwall's  opinion,  both  because  it 
falls  more  immediately  within  our  present 
purpose  to  compare  him  with  Mr.  Grote, 
.  and  because  this  comparison  furnishes  an 
amusing  instance  of  the  directly  opposite 
inferences  which  two  learned  men  will 
draw  from  the  very  same  passage  : — 

**This  langua^  Herodotus  describes  as 
barbarous,  and  it  is  on  this  fact  he  grounds  his 
general  conclusion  as  to  the  ancient  Pelasgian 
tongue.  But  he  has  not  entered  into  any 
details  that  might  have  served  to  ascertain  the 
manner  or  degree  in  which  it  differed  from  the 
Greek.  Still  the  expressions  he  uses  would 
have  appeared  to  imply  that  it  was  essentially 
foreien,  had  he  not  spoken  quite  as  stronsly  in 
another  passajre,  where  it  is  impossible  to 
ascribe  a  similar  meaning  to  his  words.  In 
enumerating  the  dialects  £at  prevailed  among 
the  Ionian  Greeks,  he  observes  that  the  Ionian 
cities  in  Lydia  9^^  not  at  all  in  their  tongue 
with  those  of  Caria ;  and  he  applies  the  very 
same  term  to  these  dialects,  which  he  bad  be- 
fore used  in  speaking  of  Uie  remains  of  the 


Mr.  Grote  quotes  f-fixfi^pofiivoi^  for  rgNfMU-< 


pSfX4vov,  probably  a  mUprint 
t  Mallei's  Dorians,  i.  1-6 


Peksgian  langoaee.*  Tliis  passage  aflbrdsa 
meaaun  by  whion  we  mtj  estimale  the  foffee 
of  the  wora  barbarian  in  the  fonoer.  Nothing 
more  can  be  safely  inferred  from  it,  than  that 
the  Pelasman  language  which  Herodotus  beazd 
OB  the  Hellespont  and  elsewhere,  sounded  to 
him  a  strange  jar^n,  as  did  the  dialect  of 
Ephesus  to  a  MUesian,  and  as  the  Bolognese 
does  to  a  Fiorentine."~(Tliiriwall,  v^.  !., 
p.  63.) 

Mr.  Grote,  after  some  judicious  remarks 
upon  the  improbability  of  one  language 
bemg  totally  displaced  by  another,  as  lie- 
rodotus  supposed  to  be  the  case  with  the 
Pelasgian  in  Attica,  accepts  with  confi* 
dence  the  Greek  historian's  statement  of 
what  he  heard  with  his  own  ears — ^the  bar- 
baric language  spoken  by  the  Pelasgi  ex- 
tant m  his  day — and  observes  on  Thirl- 
wall's*  softening  away  of  this  statement: 
<*  To  suppose  that  a  man  who,  like  Hero- 
dotus, had  heard  almost  every  variety  of 
Greek  in  the  course  of  his  long  travels, 
as  well  as  Egyptian,  Phoenician,  Assyrian, 
Lydian,  and  other  languiures,  did  not  know 
how  to  distinguish  bad  Hellenic  from  non- 
Hellenic,  is,  in  my  judgment,  inadmissible ; 
at  any  rate,  the  supposition  is  not  to  be 
adopted  without  more  cogent  evidence 
than  any  which  is  here  found.''  And  he 
continues  the  argument  in  a  note,  with  hk 
usual  accuracy  of  discrimination  : — 

**The  words  ykutftfrig  ^^apoxr^p  (distinc- 
tive mode  of  speech)  are  common  to  both  these 
passages,  [of  Herodotus,]  but  their  meaning  in 
the  one  and  the  other  is  to  be  measured  by  ref- 
erence to  the  subject-matter  of  which  the  au- 
thor is  speaking,  as  well  as  to  the  words  which 
accompany  them>-especially  the  word  /Sap^fli- 
po(  in  the  first  passage.  Nor  can  I  think,  with 
Dr.  Thiilwall,  that  the  meaning  of  fikpfiapof 
is  to  be  determined  by  reference  to  the  other 
two  words :  the  reverse  is  in  my  judgment  cor- 
rect Bap^apo;  is  a  term  definite  and  une- 
quivocal, but  yXtJCtfi)^  X^P**"^?  varies  ac- 
cording to  the  comparison  which  you  happen 
at  the  moment  to  be  making,  and  its  meaning 
is  here  determined  by  its  conjunction  with  /3ap- 
/3apo^.      When  Herodotus  v^as  speaking  o^ 

*  The  passage  referred  to  here  by  Dr.  Thirlwall 
is  in  Clio,  142.  where  Herodotm  says  of  the  Iraiic 
Greek  cities,  mat  **  they  do  not  all  use  the  same 
tongue,  but  four  different  varieties."  Miletus, 
Myus  and  Prieoe  have  one,  E^esus,  Colophon, 
Lebedos,  Teos.  ClazomeiUB  and  PhocoGsa  aaother, 
the  Chians  ana  ErythroBans  a  third,  aod  the  Samt- 
ana  a  fourth.  *<  These  are  their  four  oharaoteriscio 
forms  of  speech." 
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die  twahe  Iodic  cities  is  Asia,  W  vdAi  |irop- 
erly  point  oot  tbe  difierences  of  speech  among 
tfiem,  as  so  many  difiereot  X^^P'^^^P'^  ^Xu^- 
tfv}^ ;  the  limits  of  differeiioe  were  fixed  by  the 
knowledge  which  his  hearers  possessed  of  the 
persons  about  whom  he  was  speaking ;  the  lo* 
nians  being  all  notoriously  Heuens.  So  too  an 
author  describing  Italy  might  say  that  Bolog- 
nese,  Romans,  Neapolitans,  Genoese,  &c.,  had 
difierent  X*P*«^p*f  Y>^£i^'ne  ;  it  being  under- 
stood that  the  di^rence  was  such  as  might  sub- 
sist among  peraoos  all  Italians.  But  there  is 
also  a  -xofpoirn^  y^Mf^ns  of  Greek  ^ner- 
ally  (abstraction  nuide  of  its  various  dialects 
and  diversities)  as  contrasted  with  Persian, 
Phoenician  or  Latin— and  of  Italian  generally, 
as  contrasted  with  German  or  English.  It  is 
this  comparison  which  Herodotus  is  taking 
when  he  describes  the  language  spoken  by  the 
people  of  Kreston  and  Plakia,  and  which  he 
notes  by  the  wMd  /Sap/Sapov  as  opposed  to 
*£XXigyixov :  it  is  with  reference  to  this  com- 
parison tiiat  x«p0exri}p  yyJ^^i^  in  the  fifty- 
seventh  chapter  is  to  be  construed.  The  word 
fia^fia^  is  the  usual  and  recognized  antithe- 
sis of  'EXXfjv  or  *£XXi)vix«(.  It  i9  not  the 
least  remarkable  part  of  the  statement  of  He- 
rodotus, that  the  language  spoken  at  Krfiston 
and  at  Plakiai  was  Uie  same,  though  the  pla- 
ces were  so  far  apart  from  each  other.  This 
identity  of  itself  shows  that  he  meant  to  speak 
of  a  substantive  language,  not  of  a  stranee 
jaipon.  I  think  it,  therefore,  certain,  that  He- 
nxrotas  pronounces  the  Pekigians  oi  his  day  to 
nieak  a  substantive  langiiage  difierent  from 
Greek ;  but  whether  dififering  from  it  in  a  great- 
er or  less  degree,  (e.  e,  in  the  degree  of  Xatin 
or  of  PhcBuician,)  we  nave  no  means  of  decid- 
ing."— Grote,  vol.  ii.    Note  on  pp.  362,  853. 

The  barbaric  or  non-Hellenic  character 
of  the  Pelasgtan  langnaee  has  then  the 
best  grounds  for  being  admitted  as  a  fact. 
But  it  is  curious  to  observe,  that  while 
this  fact  breaks  up  many  of  the  supposed 
afilnities  between  the  Pelaagi  and  the  his- 
torical Greeks,  it  seems  to  strengthen  their 
connection  with  another  people  of  authen- 
tic history — ^the  Etrusci.  One  of  the  stand- 
ard objection^  to  the  Pelasgic  origui  of 
the  Etrusci  is,  that  if  their  limguage  were 
Pelasgian  we  ought  to  be  able  to  trace  in 
the  Etruscan  inscriptions  extant  some  de* 
eided  similitude  to  Greek,  and  no  such  re- 
semblance can  be  discovered.*    But  the 


^Maiden,  p.  78.    Niebnhr,  vol  i.»  p.  111. 

Of  the  Etntacaa  language,  scarcely  anything  is 
knowQ  with  certainty. 

The  words  which  we  find  quoted  byFestut,  Var- 
ro  and  other  Itoman  authorities,  are  (even  suppos- 


suppoflftioB  that  Peks^c  and  Greek  (i.  e. 
Hellenic)  were  different  languages,  re- 
moves this  difficulty  at  once.  The  specu- 
lation 19  an  interesting  one,  but  to  pursue 
it  here,  would  involve  us  in  too  long  a  di- 
gression, jespeciaUy  as  we  have  yet  to  no- 
tice Mr.  Grote*s  other  and  most  important 
conclusion  respecting  the  Pelasgi,  in  which 
we  also  coincide  with  him,  viz.,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  determine  which  (if  any)  of 
the  elements  of  Hellenic  civilization  and 
character  are  referable  to  them. 

The  Hellenic  national  characteristics — 
those  distinguishing  institutions  and  habits 
which  prevaded  among  the  Greeks  general- 
ly in  spite  of  local  differences — ^arewell 
summed  up  by  Mr.  Grote  :  community  of 
sacrifices  and  reli^ous  festivals  ;  traditional 
Qommunity  of  blood ;  a  sturdy  spirit  of 
individual  independence,  strongly  contrast- 
ing with  the  Asiatic  feeling  of  unlimited 
obedience  to  one  man  ;  the  non-existence 
of  polygamy  and  child-traffic ;  a  religious 
horror  of  castration,  and  generally  of  all 
mutilation  of  the  person,  alive  or  dead ; 
on  the  other  hand,  exposure  of  the  person 
in  gymnastic  contests,  dec,  which  the  East- 
em  nations  regarded  as  most  unseemly.* 
If  we  were  asked  what  was  the  most  strik- 
ing trait  of  Hellenic  character — that  which 
explains  and  includes  the  greatest  number 
of  their  national  peculiarities — ^we  should 
say  that  it  was  their  respect  for  the  hu- 
man body,  for  the  mere  physical  person. 
The  human  form  was  something  sacred  to 
them.  Hence  they  regarded  the  Eastern 
punishments  of  cutting  off  the  hands  and 
feet,  putting  out  the  eyes,  and  the  prac-* 
tice  (for  it  was  not  even  exclusively  a  pun- 


ing  those  authorities  unexceptionable)  independent 
nouns,  throwing  no  light  on  the  structure  of  the 
tongue ;  and  from  the  inscriptions  nothing  has  been 
gatnexed  except  that  aifil  ru  or  avil  rit  means  vixii 
annoit  orafino(riztf,for  antiquarians  haw  not  been 
able  to  satisfy  themselyes  which  is  which.  Donald- 
son*s  attempts  to  explain  the  inscriptions  (Farroaa- 
onm,  ch*  6)  are  more  ingenious  than  satisfactory. 
Take,  as  rather  a  favorable  specimen  of  them,  ni^ 
aynr,  connected  with  ^w,  to  >foio,  from  the  regular 
flowing  of  line ! 

*  Herodotus.  Clio,  10,  (ih^  story  of  Gygea  and 
CaAdauIes.)  *'  For  with  tna  Lydlans,  and  we  may 
say  with  all  the  other  barbarian  nations,  it  is  a 

f«at  disgrace  even^  for  a  man  to  be  seen  naked.'* 
n  analogous  difference  in  European  and  Asiati* 
ideas  of  propriety  is  observable  at  the  present  day* 
The  tight  dress  of  the  Frank  is  an  abomination  to 
the  Moslem  i  it  has  the  same  eflfect  to  him  that  the 
appearance  of  a  womta  in  maa's  clothes  has  to  ns. 
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isbment)  of  ci»tration,  not  merely  sb  bar- 
barities, but  as  positive  impieties.  Hence, 
too,  the  immense  importance  they  attached 
to  the  burial  of  the  dead, '  and  the  whole 
treatment  of  the  corpse  after  death. 
With  this  was  naturally  connected  the 
cultivation  of  physical  excellence,  and 
the  study  of  physical  beauty :  so  far  from 
the  form  bein^  concealed  as  something 
to  be  ashamed  of,  it  was  rather  to  be 
exhibited  and  contemplated.  We  see  the 
highest  development  of  this  feeling  in  the 
anthropomorphic  character  of  their  relig- 
ion, and  its  expression  in  their  marvellous 
works  of  art ;  but  the  germ  o{  the  senti- 
ment is  traceable  before  art  existed:  it 
runs  through  the  whole  Homeric  psychol- 
ogy. With  Homer  the  body  is  the  man ; 
the  souls  are  mere  shades  that  flit  about. 
The  life  of  the  poorest  laborer  on  earth  is 
preferable  to  a  sovereignty  in  the  realms 
below.  We  detect  this  in  the  very  first 
lines  of  the  Iliad.  Achilles'  wrath  has 
sent  many  brave  souls  of  heroes  to  Hades, 
and  made  themselve$  a  prey  to  dogs.  Here 
a  modem  writer  would  directly  reverse  the 
personality. 

Now  how  far  can  this,  or  any  other  trait 
of  Grecian  character  and  civilization,  be 
deduced  from  the  Pelasgi?  Maiden  thinks 
that  the  physical  element  was  Hellenic, 
and  the  intellectual  Pelasgic*  And  cer- 
tainly, according  to  tradition,  the  Athenians 
were  of  almost  pure  Pelasgic  descent. 
But  then  it  is  also  traditionary  that  some 
of  the  rudest  and  least  intellectual  Greek 
tribes,  such  as  the  Arcadians,  were,  to  use 
Maiden's  own  words,  "pure  Pelasgians 
rendered  Hellenic  only  by  gradual  assimi- 
lation to  their  neighbors."  So  that  here 
we  are  at  a  dead  lock.  The  only  thing 
really  known  about  the  civilization  of  the 
Pelasgi  is,  that  they  were  people  of  an 
architectural  turn,  who  built  massive  forti- 
fications ;  beyond  this  we  have  no  right  to 
affirm  anything  positively.  That  part  of 
the  Greek  institutions  where  there  is  most 
hope  of  our  being  able  to  detect  and 
separate  the  Felasgian  element,  is  their 
theology.  Thus  there  seems  good  reason 
to  suppose  that  Apollo  was  the  original 
chief  divinity  of  the  Hellenes,  and  that 
Zeus  (Jupiter)  whose  head-quarters  at 
Dodona  are  unanimously  allowed  to  be 

*  Hiftoiy  of  Eome»  p.  70. 


Pelasgic,  was  adopted  by  them  from  the 
Pelasgi.  But  this  distinction,  eren  if 
thoroughly  established  throughout,  would 
lead  to  nothing  certain  beyond  itself. 

We  are  not  sorry  to.qmt  this  perplexing 
theme,  and  hasten  on  to  the  next  resting 
place — ^the  foundation'  of  the  Spartan 
commonwealth,  and  the  institutions  of 
Lycurgus ;  although  Mr.  Grote  previously 
dispatches  the  early  history  of  Ai^gos,  and 
in  this  respect  his  arran^ment  is  to  be 
preferred  to  Dr.  Thirlwall  s,  as  it  is  pretty 
evident  that  Argos  was  at  first  the  leading 
power  in  the  Peloponnesus,  and  that  the 
ascendency  of  Sparta  was  an  event  of 
later  date.  At  this  point,  the  proper 
commencement  of  our  politico-historical 
inquiries,  it  is  curious  to  note  the  different 
views  and  methods  of  proceedmg  adopted 
by  our  two  historians.  Both  are  disposed 
to  be  critical  and  skeptical,  as  our  readers 
have  already  had  abundant  opportunity  of 
perceiving ;  but  their  doubts  take  a  differ- 
ent turn.  Grote  receives  the  institutions 
as  having  a  definite  reality  and  establish- 
ment at  a  very  early  period,  but  is  incred- 
ulous about  the  law-giver,  his  opinion  of 
whom  coincides  with  Muller's,  that "  we 
have  absolutely  no  account  of  him  as  an 
individual  person."  ThirlwaU  admits  the 
personality  of  Lycurgus,  and  considers  the 
chronological  discrepancies  in  the  various 
accounts  of  him  inconsiderable,  while  he 
believes  that  every  important  part  of  the 
institutions  had  existed  previous  to  his 
time,  and  that  his  work  was  one  of  re- 
adjustment, not  of  creation.  Mr.  Grote's 
view  has  this  recommendation,  if  no  other, 
that  it  is  conformable  to  the  method  of 
dealing  with  the  early  Eoman  history 
adopted  by  Niebuhr  and  Arnold.  WiUi 
the  able  historian  and  panegyrist  of  the 
Dorians,  C.  O.  Muller,  our  authors  agree 
and  disagree  alternately.  Grote,  as  we 
said  above,  follows  him  in  regard  to  Ly- 
curgus, but  is  directly  opposed  to  hun 
(and  consequently  to  Thirlwall,  whose 
opinion  is  substantially  the  same  as  Mid- 
ler's^ as  to  the  non-peculiarity  of  the  Spar- 
tan mstitutions.  Muller,  whose  work  dis^ 
plays  throughout  the  strongest  pro-oli^* 
chical,  pro-Dorian  and  anti-Ionian  bias, 
represents  the  laws  of  Sparta  as  the  true 
Doric  institutions,  and  Spiarta  as  the  full 
Doric  type.  The  only  authority  he  deigns 
to  give  foi*  this  is  a  p^s^age  in   Pjn« 
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dm,  which  we  cannot  dismiss  better  than 
in  Mr.  Grote's  words,  that  "  it  is  scarcely 
of  any  value."*  Thirlwall's  modified  posi- 
tion, that  many  of  the  individual  Spartan 
institutions  may  be  traced  in  other  Doric 
states,  is  no  wise  inconsistent  with  the 
assertion  that  there  were  also  elements  of 
the  Lycurgan  constitution  peculiar  to 
itself.  We  may  suppose  that  Lycurgus 
detected  those  qualities  in  the  Dorian 
character,  which  rendered  it  partictdarly 
well  adapted  to  receive  certain  institutions; 
while,  as  Mr.  Grote  well  observes,  it  was 
the  very  singularity  of  these  institutions 
that  made  them  work  so  impressively  on 
the  Grecian  mind.  Thus  both  sides  are 
parl^ly  right :  Muller  in  the  theory  that 
the  Dorians  generally  had  a  capacity  for  a 
miHtary -oligarchical  system  of  government; 
Grote  in  the  fact  that  Sparta  was  the  only 
Doric  state  in  which  this  idea  was  fully  de- 
veloped. The  people  whose  institutions 
most  nearly  resembled  those  of  Sparta  were 
the  Cretans.  On  this  resemblance  it'may 
be  interesting  to  compare  two  distinguish- 
ed authorities,  Aristotle  and  Poly  bins.  The 
former  observes : — 

**  The  social  arrangementB  of  the  Cretans 
are  analogooa  to  those  of  th%Laconian8 ;  for 
the  latter  have  their  ground  cultivated  bv 
Helots,  and  the  former  by  Perioeci,  and  both 
have  public  tables ;  indeed,  the  Laconians  used 
to  call  these  tables,  not  phiditia  as  now,  but 
tmdria,  as  the  Cretans  do,  whence  it  is  evident 
that  this  custom  came  from  Crete.  The  polit- 
ical arrangements  are  also  analogous,  for  the 
Ephori  correspond  exactly  to  the  officers  called 
Cosmi  in  Crete,  except  that  the  Ephori  are 
five  in  number,  and  the  Cosml  ten ;  and  the 
laconian  Senate  is  equivalent  to  the  Cretan 
Council.  The  office  of  king  formerly  existed 
in  Crete ;  afterwards  it  waa  abolished,  and  the 
Cosmi  bAve  the  chief  command  in  war.  All 
have  a  right  to  vote  at  the  popular  assembly, 
hot  this  assembly  has  no  power  to  do  anjrthinff 
except  ratify  the  decrees  of  the  Council  and 
Cosmi.  The  public  messes  are  better  managed 
by  the  Cretans  than  by  the  Laconians,  for  in 
Lacedaemon  each  individual  contributes  his  ap- 
pointed portion,  and  if  he  fail  to  do  this,  the 
law  excludes  him  from  participating  in  the  priv- 
ileges of  citiienship ;  but  in  Crete,  the  pro- 
duce of  the  earth,  the  cattle,  the  public  reve- 
nues, and  the  tributes  paid  by  the  Periceci,  are 
all  appropriated,  one  half  for  religious  expenses 
and  other  public  services,  the  other  for  the  pub- 
lic tables,  so  diat  all,  men,  women,  and  child- 


*  Mailer's  Deriaot,  lii.  1,  a    Grole»  ii.  466. 


ren,  are  supported  from  a  common  fund.*  .  .  . 
But  the  institution  of  the  Cosmi  is  even  worse 
than  that  of  the  Ephori ;  for  the  main  evil  of 
the  Ephoralty,  namely,  that  the  election  is  a 
mere  matter  of  chance,  is  also  true  of  the 
Cosmi,  but  the  compensating  expedient  which 
exists  in  the  former  case,  does  not  exist  in  the 
latter.  In  Lacedsmon,  as  the  office  is  open  to 
all,  the  people,  having  a  share  in  the  supreme 
authority,  desire  the  maintenance  of  the  con- 
stitution ;  but  the  Cretans  choose  their  Cosmi, 
not  from  the  whole  people,  but  from  certain 
families,  and  the  Council  from  those  who  have 
served  as  Cosmi."! 

Polybius  wonders  "  how  the  most  distin- 
guished prose  writers  of  antiquity  could 
nave  said  that  the  Cretan  government  was 
similar  to,  nay,  identical  with  the  Lacedae- 
monian," and  proceeds  to  mention  three 
very  important  points  of  difference : — 

''The  peculiarities  of  the  Lacedaemonian 
constitution  are,  first,  the  regulations  respecting^ 
the  acquisition  of  land,  ot  which  no  one  has' 
more  than  another,  but  all  the  citizens  must 
have  an  equal  share  of  the  territory  bel(»iging 
to  the  state ;  secondly,  their  estimation  of  mon- 
ey, the  pursuit  of  which  was  from  the  first  dis- 
honorable among  them,  and  consequently,  ri- 
valry in  wealth  has  been  entirely  extirpated 
from  the  community ;  thirdly,  that  the  Lace- 
demonian kings  preserve  an  hereditary  suc- 
cession, and  the  senators  hold  office  for  life,  and 
these  two  manage  all  state  afllairs.  But  with 
the  Cretans  everything  is  the  very  opposite  of 
this,  for  their  laws  suner  every  man  to  acquire 
as  much  land  as  he  can,  and  money  is  prized 
by  them  to  such  a  degree,  that  the  acquisition 
of  it  is  considered  not  only  necessary  but  most 
meritorious.  And  generally,  the  tendency  to 
mean  traffic  and  avarice  is  so  prevalent  in  the 
country,  that  the  Cretans  alone  of  all  men  see 
nothing  base  in  money-making.  Moreover, 
their  offices  are  annual,'  and  their  government 
arranged  on  democratic  principles."^ 


*  A  tolerable  approximation  to  Fourierism,  which 
did  not  prevent  the  Cretans  from  being  terribly 
quarrelsome  and  disorderly  among  themselves,  as 
we  learn  from  this  very  same  chapter  of  Aristotle 
a  little  farther  on. 

t  Politics,  ii.  10. 

%  Polybius,  vi.  .46-6.  The  historian's  astonish- 
ment that  a  people  shoold  see  nothing  disgraceful 
in  the  acquisition  of  money,  is  in  accordance  with 
the  spirit  of  antiquity.  Mr.  Grote,  in  the  appendix 
to  his  chapter  on  the  Solooran  Constitution,  (iii. 
215.)  after  tracing  the  ffradual  change  of  moral 
feehng  in  this  respect,  adds,  that  to  do  so  is  highly 
instructive,  "  the  more  so  as  that  general  basis  of 
sentiment  of  which  the  antipathy  against  lending 
money  on  interest  is  only  a  particular  case,  still 
prevails  laigely  in  society,  and  directs  the  current 
of  moral  approbaiion  and  disapprobation.    With 
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Of  the  three  pecuHarides  here  specified, 
the  existence  of  the  first  is,  as  we  shall 
soon  see,  exceedingly  problematical ;  the 
consequence  of  the  second  was  directly 
the  reverse  of  what  Polybius  represents, 
for  the  Spartans  came  to  be  remarkably 
venal  and  avaricious  ;*  the  third,  if  cor- 
rectly stated,  as  regards  the  Cretans,  cer- 
tainly constitutes  an  important  difierence. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  Aristotle 
is  comparing  analogous  institutions,  and 
the  state  which  he  considers  analogous 
to  Crete  and  Lacedsemon,  is  Carthage, 
which  certainly  had  nothing  Doric  or  Spar- 
tan in  its  national  character  or  social  insti- 
tutions, though  some  of  its  political  institu- 
tions resembled  the  Spartan — the  diarchy, 
for  instance,  though  even  here  the  resem- 
blance was  by  no  means  complete,  as  the 
suffetes,  so  far  from  succeedm^  heredita- 
rily, were  not  even  chosen  for  life.  On  a 
similar  system  of  partial  comparison,  we 
^might  class  the  British  government  with 
those  of  Spain  and  Prussia,  in  respect  of 
its  principle  of  hereditary  succession  to 
the  chief  magistracy,  and  ^th  our  own  in 
respect  of  its  representative  system,  free 
press,  freedom  of  travel  without  passports, 
(fee.  So,  too,  we  might  call  the  IS  orwegian 
government  a  monarchy  or  a  democra- 
cy, looking  at  it  from  different  points  of 
view.  The  Spartan  government  itself  was 
arranged  by  the  Greek  political  writers, 
sometimes  in  one  class  of  governments, 
sometimes  in  another ;  nay,  the  aristocrat- 
ical  or  democratic  force  of  particular  ele- 


many,  the  printnple  of  reciprocity  in  hinnan  deal- 
inga  appears, whea  conceived  in  theory,  odious  and 
contemptible,  and  goes  by  some  bad  name,  such  as 
egoism,  selfiBhnesS;  calculation,  political  economy, 
&c. ;  the  only  sentiment  which  tney  will  admit  m 
theory  is,  that  the  man  who  has, .ought  to  be  ready 
at  all  times  to  give  away  what  he  has  to  him  who 
has  not,  tohUe  tht  lalUr  it  encouraf^  to  exptct  and 
rtquirt  9udi  gratuitous  donation." 

£xactly  the  social  economy  of  the  Sue  and  Dick- 
ens school.  It  is  worthy  of  observation  also,  that 
some  of  the  most  enlig[hten^d  nations  of  the  present 
day  have  not  yet  got  rid  of  those  barbarous  absurd- 
ities, the  Usury  Laws. 

*  '*  Lycurgus  does  not  tiy  to  make  the  poor  rich, 
nor  the  rich  poor;  but  he  imposes  upon  both  the 
same  subjugatinff  drill — the  same  habits  of  life, 

Sentleman-like  idleness  and  unlettered  strength — 
le  same  fare,  clothing,  labors,  privations^  endur- 
ance, punishments  ana  subordination.  It  is  ales- 
ton  instructive,  at  least,  however  unsatisfactorv  to 
political  students,  that  with  all  this  equality  of  deal- 
ing, he  ends  in  creating  a  community  in  whom  the 
love  of  inoney  stands  powerfully  and  specially  de- 
veloped.'*   Giote»vol.  ii.  t».&l8. 


ments  in  it  is  variouaiy  represented :  thus 
in  the  passage  of  Aristotle  above  quoted, 
the  Ephoralty  is  represented  as  a  demo- 
cratic institution,  while  in  Plato's.  Laws, 
(iv.  112,)  erne  of  the  speakers  says  that  this 
institution  of  the  Ephori  b  ''  marvelloasly 
despotic,"  (4avfi*a^rsy  iig  rvpavyD^jv.) 

Indeed,  these  Ephori  are  very  trouble- 
some people  to  deal  with.  That  from  be- 
ing a  subordinate  magistracy  of  some  sort, 
they  managed  to  engross  the  chief  power 
in  the  stjate,  is  well  Imown,  but  the  details 
respecting  them  are  very  vague  and  con- 
tradictory. On  this  point,  n^i^er  of  our 
historians  are  as  full  as  we  could  wish. 
Thirlwall  says  scarcely  anything  ;  and 
we  are  surprised  that  Mr.  Grote  has  made 
not  the  least  allusion  to  the  theory  advo- 
cated by  Muller  and  others,  that  the 
Ephors  were  originally  a  civil  court,  who 
gradually  usurped  criminal  jurisdiction, 
and  through  criminal  jurisdiction,  political 
power.  "It  was  the  regular  course  of 
events  in  the  Grecian  states,  that  the  civil 
courts  enlarged  their  influence,  while  the 
power  of  the  criminal  courts  was  contin- 
ually on  the  decline.  As  in  Athens,  the 
HeUsa  rose,  as  compared  with  the  Areo- 
pagus, so  in  Sparta,  the  power  of  the 
Ephors  increaK^  in  comparison  with  that 
of  the  Gerusia."*  This  view  is  rendered 
extremely  probable  by  a  comparison  of 
Aristotle  s,  (which  Muller  must  have  had 
in  his  mind,  though  he  does  not  directly 
cite  it,)  where  he  says  distinctly,  that  the 
magistracy  (^  the  kundrtd  and  four  at 
Carthage  closely  resembled  the  Ephori, 
except  that  the  mode  of  election  was  dif- 
ferent.! Now  we  know  that  the  hundred 
and  four  was  a  civil  court,  and  the  great 
difference  in  the  numbers  of  the  two  bod- 
ies is  only  proportioned  to  the  difference 
in  the  population  of  the  two  states.|  Thirl- 
wall seems  to  incline  to  MuUer's  opinion, 
for  he  states  that  the  Ephors  "appear 
from  the  first  to  have  exercised  a  jurisdic- 
tion and  superintendence  over  the  Spar- 
tans in  their  civil  concerns."  We  must  be 
careful,  however,  not  to  involve  in  our 
adoption  of  this  position  the  reception  of 
another  which  Muller  connects  with  it, 
namely,  that  the  Ephors  were  the  "  agents 


*  MuUer's  Dorians,  iii.  7, 4. 
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and  plenipotentiaries  of  the  popular  as^ 
semblyt''  answering  to  demagogues  and 
exercising  a  democratic  tyrannj.     His  mo- 
tive for  wishing  to  make  this  out  is  clear 
enou^.    That  the  rule  of   the  Ephori 
came  to  be  tyrannical  and  misdueYous,  all 
authorities  are  agreed ;  and,  of  course,  it 
is  a  great  point  for  him  if  he  can  put  all 
this  evil  on  the  head  of  his  bite  noire,  de- 
mocracy.    But  there  is  really  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  the  popular  assembly,  in 
which  there  teas  no  diecuamon,  and  not  often 
adivision,  ever  had  any  independent  weight, 
much  less  predominance,  in  the  govern- 
ment ;  and  the  indisputable  fact,  that  when 
Agis  III.  and  Cleomenes  III.  wished  to  re- 
form the  government  on  the  most  demo- 
cratic basis,  the  principal  resistance  offered 
to  them  was  by  the  Ephori,  is  utterly  irre- 
concilable with  Mttller  8  supposition.    If  it 
were  perfectly  certain  that  these  officers 
were  chosen  upon  the  most  democratic 
principles  from  among  the  people,  as  he 
states,  it  would  certaimy  give  plausibility 
to  his  argument,  but  even  this  is  by  no 
BMftns  clear.     How  they  were  elected  is 
▼«ry  uncertam.     Not  by  lot,  for  Aristotle's 
testimony  is  positive  to  the  effect  that  no 
officers  w(>re  appointed  by  lot  in  Sparta, 
yet  Plato  speaks  of  the  Ephoralty  as  close- 
ly approximating  to  an  office  appointed  by 
lot,  Qyy^s  ^  xXi)p6jr^  ^uvofisu;.)    Else- 
where Aristotle  speaks  of  the  maimer  of 
election  as  "  particularly  childish.'^*     Our 
own  suspicion  is,   that  there  was  some 
dodge  about  the  matter,  some  specious 
contrivance,  which  pretended  to  give  the 
choice  to  the  people,  but  really  lodged  it 
with  the  oligarchy.    A  contrivance  of  this 
kind  would  be  favored  by  the  secrecy  of 
the  Spartan  government,  which  was  noto- 
riously close  and  silent  in  all  its  transac- 
tions— as  much  so  as  that  of  Venice  or 
Russia.     And  this  incidental  mentiim  of 
Yenice  reminds  us  of  a  not  inapposite  il- 
lustration of  our  meaning,  a  plan  most 
elaborately  fair  in  appearance,  but  practi- 
cally amounting  to  no  security  against  the 
evils  whith  it  was  supposed  to  prevent — 
we  mean  the  method  of  electing  the  doge ; 
the  working  of  which  is  thus  described  by 
Lord  Brougham  : — 


..*  Aristot  PoUl,  ii.  6, 1^  iv.  7,  S.    Pbto,  Leg., 
iii.  p. 


**  In  1249  a  new  and  very  complicated  man- 
ner of  exercising  the  elective  power  was  de- 
vised, which  continued  to  be  practiced  as  long 
as  the  republic  lasted ;  that  is,  tiU  the  year  1798. 
First  of  all,  thirty  of  the  Council  were  drawn 
by  lot,  and  these  again  were  reduced  by  lot  to 
nine,  who  selected,  by  a  majority  of  seven,  at 
least,  of  their  number,  forty  of  the  Council, 
and  tiiose  were  by  lot  reduced  to  twelve.  Tbese 
twelve  elected    twenty-five  of  the    Council, 
which  were  reduced  by  lot  to  nine,  and  the  nine 
selected  forty-five,  of  whom  eleven  drawn  by 
lot  selected  forty-one  of  the  Council  to  be  elect- 
ors of  the  doge.     A  majority  of  twenty-five  of 
these  electors  required  to  join  in  choosing  the 
doge.    The  prevailing  view  in  this  combination 
of  choice  and  chance  must  have  been  twofold 
— to  prevent  the  combination  of  partisans,  and 
thus  neutralize  or  weaken  party  influence,  and 
to  prevent  the  knowledge  of  the  parties  who 
should  elect,  and  thus  frustrate  or  obstruct  the 
exercise  of  bribery  or  other  undue  influence. 
The  first  of  these  objects  could  not  be  at  all 
secured  by  the  contrivance,  the  second  could 
only  be  most  imperfectly  attained.     1.  In  or- 
der to  try  its  efibct  upon  party,  we  must  suppose 
two  or  more  factions  to  divide  the  great  Coun^ 
cil;  suppose,  too,  an  aristocratic,  which  for 
shortness  we  shall  call  the  Whigs,  and  a  m<^ 
narchical,  the  Tories,  and  first,  suppose  them 
unequal  in  the  proportion  of  two  to  one.    The 
chances  are,  that  the  first  lot  gives  twenty 
Whigs  to  ten  Tories,  and  the  second,  six  Whigs 
to  three  Tories.    As  seven  must  then  concur 
to  choose  the  forty,  it  is  certain  that  the  minor* 
ity  may  make  terms ;  but  nothing  can  be  so 
improlmble,  as  that  they  should  otrtiGiin,  by  hold- 
ing out,  any  proportion  of  the  forty    which 
could  afiect  usefully  for  their  purpose  the  next 
or  fourth  operation,  the  lot  reducing  the  forty 
to  twelve ;  for  unless  they  get  so  many  of  the 
forty  as  to  give  them  a  fair  chance  of  having 
seven  out  of  the  twelve,  they  do  nothing,  a 
bare  majority  of  the  twelve  being  enough  to 
choose  the  twenty-five  by  the  fiffin  openftioii. 
The  twenty-five  then  will  be  all  Whigs,  and 
so  will  of  course  the  nine  to  which  they  are 
reduced  by  lot.    These  by  the  seventh  opera- 
tion will  choose  eleven  Whigs,  whom  the  lot 
ledacinff  to  eight,  these  eiffht  will  choose  fortyo 
one,  all  Whigs,  twenty-five  of  whom   will 
therefore  by  the  tenth  and  last  operation  choose 
a  Whig  doge.    In  fact,  the  whole  result  is  cer- 
tain, notwimstanding  the  complication  after  the 
two  first  lots ;  and  the  complication  then  be- 
comes useless.    *    ♦    *    *    2.  It  may  be  ad- 
mitted that  the  lot  threw  some  impediment  in 
the  way  of  comiption  and  intimidation,  prevents 
ing  those  undue  influences  from  being  used  to- 
wards the  greater  number  of  the   Couiieil. 
When,  however,  the  thirty  were  once  diawa 
and  then  reduced  to  nine,  it  is  not  easy  to  see 
how  those  nine  ^ould  be  exempt  from  the  arts 
of  the  can^dates.    Even  if  they  were  to  vote 
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secretly,  the  bargain  miffht  be  made  by  the 
candidate  or  his  party  mat  the  bribe  should 
only  be  [laid  if  earned,  that  is,  upon  the  final 
election  taking  place.  If  we  suppose  seven  of 
the  nine  to  be  thus  bought,  it  is  clear  that  they 
could  secure  the  event  by  choosing  as  many  of 
tho  forty  as  made  it  certain  a  majority  of  the 
twelve  should  be  friendly,  and  then  the  election 
was  certain,  always  supposing,  as  we  have 
done,  that  there  were  a  sufficient  number  of 
sure  votes  in  the  Council  itself."— —Political 
Philosophy,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  269,  599. 

Such  a  system  certainly  seems  to  us 
roi^apiw^T}^  Xiav,  but  it  was  once  lauded  as 
the  highest  refinement  of  political  wisdom. 
And  l£at  some  such  trickery,  some  spe- 
cious and  delufiive  plan  which  looked  like 
an  open  election,  but  in  reality  was  not, 
governed  the  election  of  Ephori,  we  more 
than  half  suspect. 

Another  hypothetical  ultra-democratic 
institution  of  Sparta,  Mr.  Grote  totally 
disbelieves  in,  though  it  is  generally  spo- 
ken of  as  one  of  the  fundamental  enact- 
ments of  Lycurgus — the  alleged  redivision, 
namely,  and  equal  distribution  of  landed 
property.  His  arguments  on  this  point, 
which  are  exceedingly  clear  and  forcible, 
are  briefly  these :  That  all  historical  evi- 
dences show  decided  inequality  of  prop- 
erty among  the  Spartans ;  that  the  histori- 
cal and  political  writers  who  treated  of 
the  Spartan  constitution  previous  to  Aris- 
totle, \'iz.,  Hellanicus,  Herodotus,  Thucy- 
dides,  Xenophon  and  Plato,  say  nothing  of 
this  equal  distribution ;  and  that  Aristotle, 
in  discussing  the  scheme  of  equality  of 
possessions,  expressly  mentions  Phaleas  of 
Chalcedon  as  the  author  of  it.  He  con- 
cludes that  the  idea  must  have  originated 
in  the  reveries  of  Agis  and  Cleomenes 
and  their  reforming  friends.  It  is  certain- 
ly unfortunate  for  the  "land-reformers" 
and  '' vote-yourself-a-farm"  people,  that 
the  preoedents  in  ancient  history  to  which 
they  sometimes  appeal,  should  turn  out, 
on  examination,  to  be  no  precedents  at  all. 
Thus  the  famous  licinian  law  at  Rome,  so 
long  supposed  to  limit  the  amount  of  real 
estate  which  an  individual  miffht  own,  has 
been  proved  to  refer  not  to  pnvate  proper- 
ty at  all,  but  to  the  occupation  of  pubHc 
imd — ager,  without  any  qualifying  epithet, 
standing  for  ager  pubHcuSj  and  poiridere 
being  the  technical  term  for  to  occupy^* 

*  Sach,  at  least,  is  now  the  opinion  of  scholais 


We  have  an  idea  (partly  suggested  by  the 
term  roXinxi)  X^P^  ^^  ^^  passage  of  Poly- 
bius  which  we  have  had  occasion  to  quote) 
that  there  may  have  been  a  similar  misap- 
prehension in  relation  to  Sparta ;  that  there 
may  have  been  a  distribution  of  pubRc 
land  made  among  the  poorer  citizens.  But 
as  this  is  a  mere  conjecture  founded  only 
on  analogy  and  a  chance  expression  in  one 
author,  and  not  supported  by  any  positive 
authority,  we  should  never  have  ventured 
to  express  it,  had  we  not  found  an  almost 
identical  opinion  propounded  by  Dr.  Thirl- 
wall.  He  says : — 

*<  If  we  suppose  the  inequality  of  property 
among  the  Spartans  to  have  arisen  chiefly  from 
acts  of  usurpation,  by  which  leading  men  had 
seized  lands  of  the  conquered  Achciuis,  which 
belonged  of  riffht  to  the  state,  their  resumption 
might  afford  Uie  means  at  once  of  correcting 
an  evil  which  disturbed  the  internal  tranquilUty 
of  Sparta,  and  of  redressing  a  wrong  which 
provoked  discontent  among  her  subjects.  The 
kings,  we  are  infonned,  (Aenoph.  de  Lac.  Rep. 
c.  16,)  had  domains  in  the  districts  of  several 
provincial  towns ;  similar  acquisitions  may  have 
oeen  made  by  many  private  Spartans  before  the 
time  of  Lycurgus;  and  his  partition  may  have 
consisted  chienv  in  the  restoration  and  distri- 
bution of  such  lands."    (Vol.  i.,  p.  305.) 

Mr.  Grote,  however,  rejects  this  supposi- 
tion as  "  altogether  gratuitous." 

Whatever  opinion  our  readers  may 
think  it  worth  their  while  to  adopt  on  the 
many  disputed  points  connected  with  the 
Spartan  government,  a  few  of  which  we 
have  been  tempted  briefly  to  examine,  they 
will  probably  be  disposed  to  coincide  in 
Mr.  Grote's  designation  of  it,  as  "  a  close, 
unscrupulous  and  well-obeyed  oHgarchy." 
With  this  oligarchy  the  Athenian  constitu- 
tion, republican  as  constituted  by  Solon, 
purely  democratic  as  re-constituted  by 
Chsthenes,  who  '*  took  the  commons  into 
partnership,"  stands  in  marked  contrast. 
In  neither  of  our  historians  do  we  find  the 
fashionable  comparison  of  the  merits  of 
these  two  celebrated  govemmentejbut  Mr. 
Grote  evidently  has  something  of  the  kind 
in  view,  and  from  an  intimation  he  gives  us 
of  his  intention  to  defend  the  most  notori- 
ous   Athenian    demagogues,  Cleon    and 


throoghout  Enfflaind,  and  all  over  Gennany,  except 
to  use  Niebnhrs  own  expression  *'  in  some  obscure 
and  isolated  comers  of  Austria.*' 
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H jperbolns,  he  may  be  expected  to  take 
the  extreme  Athenian  side.  The  great 
argument  in  favor  of  the  Spartan  constitu- 
tion is  its  stability,  a  test  which  would 
make  the  Chinese  polity  the  best  on  earth. 
Stability  may  be  the  accident  of  a  liberal 
government  like  the  English,  or  a  despotic 
government  like  the  Kussian;  it  is  not 
absolutely  and  necessarily  desirable  of 
itself.  If  a  government  is  decidedly  bad, 
its  stability  is  only  an  additional  evil :  the 
best  thing  that  we  can  wish  for  such  a 
ffovemment,  is  that  it  should  be  unstable. 
Heaven  forbid  that  we  should  do  anything 
to  underrate  or  palliate  that  fickle  and 
hasty  legislation,  which  has  too  often  been 
the  curse  of  popular  governments,  and  led 
many  a  man  to  adopt  m  bitterness  of  spirit, 
the  sentiment  which  Thucydides  puts  into 
the  mouth  of  one  of  his  characters,  that 
"  a  city  with  worse  laws,  if  immovable,  is 
fH^erable  to  one  with  good  laws  that  be 
not  binding  ;"  but  it  were  folly  to  run  into 
the  other  extreme,  and  make  a  blind  con- 
servatism atone  for  all  sins  of  omission  or 
commission.  The  barbarous  cruelty  of  the 
Spartans  to  their  serfs,  their  savage  illib- 
^rality  to  strangers  as  exhibited  in  the 
Xenela$ia,  their  systematic  ignorance,  and 
discouragement  of  aU  art,  and  literature, 
and  eloquence,  of  all  talent  except  mili- 
tary, are  too  well  known  to  need  more  than 
a  passing  allusion.  The  best  thing  to  be 
saSd  of  them — and  it  certainly  is  very  much 
to  their  credit — is  that  the  Spartan  women 
were  admitted  into  somethmg  like  their 
legitimate  sphere,  and  not  treated  as  mere 
pieces  of  household  furniture,  according  to 
the  practice  of  most  nations  of  that  time. 
And  yet,  after  all,  this  liberty  could  only 
improve  the  phynqite  of  the  race,  without 
atdiog  them  morally*  or  intellectually, 
■nee  the  women  were  no  better  off  for 
education  than  the  men,  all  the  Lacedae- 
monians being  illiterate  on  principle.  Il- 
literate on  principle — ^how  much  Ues  in 
these  few  words !  If  the  Athenians  had 
been  like  the  Spartans,  how  much  should 


*  In  admitting  the  superior  virtue  of  the  Lacedie- 
mooian  women  both  our  historians  have  rather 
hastily  followed  Muller.  We  think  that  they  are 
a  little  too  charitable,  and  that  Mr.  St.  John,  m  his 
Manners  and  Customs  of  Ancient  Greece,  has  come 
nearer  the  mark.  We  may  distrust  the  gossip  of 
Athenaeus,buc  Plato  and  Xenophon  are  pretty  good 
aathorities,  and  the  latter  especially  a  most  unwill- 
iag  witacat  against  the  Spartans.       # 
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we  have  had  of  Oreek  {^oaophy,  or  his- 
tory, or  poetry  ?  Should  we  ever  have 
had  Homer  preserved  for  us  ?  Nay,  fur- 
ther, what  woidd  have  been  the  e^ct  on 
the  Roman  mind,  which  was  conquered  by 
conquered  Athens  ?  What  upon  the 
modem  nations,  who  in  their  turn  received 
the  impulse  from  Rome  ?  The  inquir}' 
may  be  extended  indefinitely.  Spartan 
fortitude  has  indeed  passed  into  a  proverb ; 
but  the  influence  of  Athens  on  the  human 
intellect  is  bounded  only  by  the  limits  of 
civilization. 

The  preservation  of  the  regal  offiee  was 
peculiar  to  Sparta.  In  the  other  Greek 
states  the  regular  course  was  from  mon- 
archy to  oligarchy,  and  through  oligarchy; 
with  occasional  interludes  of  usurpation  by 
a  despot,  to  democracy.  We  have  here  a 
wide  field  for  political  speculation  and 
remark.  Thirl  well  has  done  little  more 
than  translate  and  explain  Aristotle,  but  he 
has  done  this  admirably.  We  shall  make 
no  apology  for  transcribing  so  mucli  of  his 
tenth  chapter,  as  treats  of  that  ultimate 
condition  to  which  the  Hellenic  cities 
naturally  tended — democracy : — 

*'The  term  demoeraey  is  vsed  by  Aristetlo 
Nsometimes  in  a  larger  sense,  so  as  to  inehuio 
several  forms  of  government,  which,  notwith- 
standing their  comoMm  character,  were  dis- 
tingnismtd  from  each  other  by  peculiar  features ; 
at  other  times  in  a  narrower,  to  denote  a  form 
essentially  vicions,  which  stands  in  the  same 
relation  to  the  happy  temperament  to  which  he 
gives  the  name  of  polity,  as  oligarchy  t»  aris- 
tocracy, or  tyranny  to  royalty.  We  shall  not 
confine  ourselves  to  tiie  technical  language  of 
his  system,  bnt  will  endeavor  to  define  the 
notion  of  democracy,  as  the  word  was  commonly 
understood  by  the  Greeks,  so  as  to  separate  the 
essence  of  the  thing  from  the  various  aeeidentu 
which  have  been  sometimes  confounded  with  it 
by  writers  who  have  treated  Greek  history  as  h 
vehicle  for  conveying  their  views  on  questions 
of  modem  politics,  which  never  arose  in  ibe 
Greek  repuSlics.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
the  body  to  which  the  terms  oligarchy  ani 
democracy  refer  formed  a  comparatively  small 
part  of  the  population  in  most  Greek  states, 
since  it  did  not  include  either  slaves  or  resident 
free  foreigners.  The  sovereign  power  resided 
wholly  in  the  native  freemen ;  and  vrhether  it 
was  exercised  by  a  part  or  by  all  of  them^  wa» 
the  question  which  determined  the  nature  of' 
the  government.  When  the  barrier  had'  been. 
thrown  down  b^  which  all  political  rights  were 
made  the  inheritance  of  certain  families— since- 
evevy  freeman,  even  when  actoally  exdoded 
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from  them  by  the  want  of  snfficieiit  property, 
was  by  law  capable  of  acquiring  them---demoo- 
racy  might  be  said  to  have  befun.  It  was 
advanciog,  as  the  legal  condition  of  their 
enjoyment  was  brought  within  the  reach  of  a 
more  numerous  class ;  but  it  could  not  be  con- 
sidered as  complete,  so  long  as  any  freeman 
was  debarred  from  them  by  poverty.  Since, 
however,  the  sovereignty  included  several  attri- 
butes which  might  to  separated,  the  character 
of  the  constitution  depended  on  the  way  in 
which  these  were  distributed.  It  was  con- 
sidered as  partaking  more  of  democracy  than  of 
oligarchy,  when  the  most  important  of  them 
were  shared  by  all  freemen  without  distinction, 
thon^  a  part  was  still  appropriated  to  a  num* 
berltmited  either  by  biith  or  fortune.  Thus 
where  the  lenslative,  or,  as  it  was  anciently 
termed,  the  deliberative  branch  of  the  sovereignty 
was  lodged  in  an  assembly  open  to  every  free- 
man, and  where  no  other  qualification  than  free 
birth  was  required  for  judichJ  functions, and  for 
the  eieetion  of  magistrates,  there  the  government 
was  ealled  democratical,  though  the  highest 
offices  of  the  state  might  be  reserved  to  a 
privileged  class.  But  a  finished  democracy, 
that  which  fully  satisfied  the  Greek  notion,  was 
one  in  which  every  attribute  of  sovereignty 
might  be  shared,  without  respect  to  rank  or 
property,  by  every  freeman. 

**  More  than  this  was  not  implied  in  democ- 
racy ;  and  little  less  than  this  was  required, 
according  to  the  views  of  the  philosophers,  to 
coDfititute  the  character  of  a  citizen,  which,  in 
the  opinion  of  Aristotle,  could  not  exist  without 
a  voice  in  the  legislative  assembly,  and  such  a 
share  in  the  administiation  of  justice  as  was 
necessary  to  secure  the  responsibility  of  the 
magistrates.  But  this  equality  of  rights  left 
room  for  a  great  diversity  in  the  modes  of 
exercising  them,  which  determined  the  real 
nature  of  a  democratic  constitution.  There 
were  indeed  certain  rights,  those  which  Aris- 
toUe  considered  as  essential  to  a  citizen,  which, 
according  to  the  received  Greek  notions,  could 
in  a  democracy  only  be  exercised  in  person. 
The  thought  of  delegating  them  to  accountable 
avpresentatives  seems  never  to  have  occurred, 
either  to  practical  or  speculative  statesmen, 
except  in  the  formation  of  confederacies,  which 
rendered  such  an  expedient  necessary.  Where 
all  the  powers  of  the  state  were  lodged  in 
.a  certain  number  of  citizens,  though  they  were 
elected  by  the  whole  body  of  the  people,  the 
government  was  looked  upon  as  an  oligarchv  ; 
and  in  fact  it  seems  that  in  all  such  cases,  the 
functions  so  assigned  were  held  for  life,  and 
without  any  responsibility.  But  still,even  in 
the  purest  form  of  democracv,  it  was  not 
necessary  that  all  the  citizens  should  take  an 
equally  active  part  in  the  transaction  of  public 
business ;  and  the  unavoidable  inequality  in  the 
advantages  of  fortune  and  of  personal  qualities 
fixed  a  natural  limit  to  the  exercise  of  most 
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by  its  station  above  the  need  of  daOy  labor, 
seemed  to  be  pointed  out  by  nature  for  the  dis- 
charge of  all  offices,  and.  duties  which  required 
leisure  and  freedom  of  thou|rht.  It  could  only 
be  on  extraordinary  occasions  that  the  poor 
man  could  be  willing  to  leave  his  field,  or  his 
workshop,  to  take  his  place  in  the  legislative 
assembly  or  the  court  df  justice ;  and  the  con- 
trol which  his  right,  however  rarely  it  might  be 
called  into  action,  gave  him  ^^^  the  public 
"officere,  who  were  the  men  of  his  choice,  was  a 
sufficient  safeguard  against  eveiy  ordinary 
danger  to  be  apprehended  from  them.  But  the 
principle  of  legal  equality,  which  was  the  bams 
of  democracy,  was  gradually  construed  in  a 
manner  which  inverted  the  wholesome  order  of 
nature,  and  led  to  a  long  train  of  pemicious 
consequences.  The  administration  of  the  com- 
numxceaUh  came  to  he  considered^  not  as  a  ser- 
vice in  which  all  toere  interested,  but  for  which 
some  might  be  better  qualified  than  dhers ;  but 
as  a  property  in  which  each  was  entiiJed  to  an 
ecpuu  share.  The  practical  application  of  this 
view  was  the  introduction  of  an  expedient  for 
levelling  as  far  as  possible  the  inequality  of 
nature,  oy  enabling  the  poorest  to  devote  his 
time  without  loss,  or  even  with  profit,  to  public 
afi&ira.  This  was  done  by  giving  him  waees 
for  his  attendance  on  all  occasions  of  exercising 
his  franchise ;  and  as  the  sum  which  could  be 
afiTorded  for  this  purpose  was  necessarily  small, 
it  attracted  precisely  the  persons  whose  attend- 
ance was  least  desirable.  A  fiirther  applica- 
tion of  tJie  same  principle  was,  as  much^  as 
possible,  to  increase  the  number  and  abridge 
the  duration  and  authority  of  public  offices,  and 
to  transfer  their  power  to  the  people  in  a  mass. 
On  the  same  ground  chance  was  substituted 
for  election  in  the  creation  of  all  magistrates 
whose  duties  did  not  actually  demand  either  the 
security  of  a  large  fortune  or  peculiar  ability 
and  experience.  In  proportion  as  the  popular 
assembly,  or  Ut^  portions  detached  from  it  for 
the  exercise  of  judicial  functions,  drew  all  the 
branches  of  the  sovereignty  more  and  more 
into  their  sphere,  the  character  of  the  proceed- 
ings became  more  and  more  subject  to  the 
influence  of  the  lower  class  of  the  citizens, 
which  constituted  a  permanent  majority.  And 
thus  the  democracy,  instead  of  the  eqwalUv  which 
was  its  supposed  basis,  in  fact  established  the  as- 
cendency (f  a  factum,  tchich,  although  greatly 
preponderant  in  numbers,  no  more  represented 
the  whole  state  than  the  oligarchy  itself;  and 
which,  though  not  equally  liable  to  fall  into  the 
mechanism  of  a  vicious  system,  was  more  prone 
to  yield  to  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  more 
easily  misled  by  blind  or  treacherous  guides, 
and  might  thus  as  frequently,  though  not  so 
deliberately  and  methodically,  trample  not  only 
on  law  ana  custom,  but  on  justice  and  humam- 
ty.  This  disease  of  a  democracy  was  some- 
times designated  by  the  term  ochlocracy,  or  the 
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dominloii  of  the  raMe.  A  deiiMiinliLcy  tbae 
corrnpted  exhibited  many  features  of  a  tyranny." 
Vol.  1.,  pp.  408,  699. 

• 

For  the  best  picture  of  such  a  democracy 
in  its  social  and  every-day  workings,  we 
must  have  recourse  to  Plato : — 

'*  When,  methinks,  a  democratic  state,  thirst^ 
lug.  for  liberty,  has  bad  servants  to  supply  it, 
aM  becomes  intoxicated  with  a  too  deep  and 
unmixed  draught ;  then,  unless  its  rulers  are 
▼ery  yielding  and  afford  it  much  license,  it 
charges  them  with  being  wicked  aristocrats, 
and  punishes  them."  '*  You  are  right,  said  he, 
for  tnat  is  what  they  do.'*  ^*  And  those  who 
obey  the  rulers,"  I  continued,  "  it  insults,  as  vol- 
untary slaves  and  men  of  no  account ;  and  it 
praises  and  honors  the  rulers  for  being  like 
subjects,  and  subjects  for  being  like  rulers. 
Must  they  not  go  to  the  extremity  of  freedom 
in  such  a  state  7"  "  Of  course.^'  "*  And  this 
inherent  anarchy,"  I  went  on,  **  extends  itself 
to  pivate  houses,  and  finally  descends  even  to 
anunals."  ''I  do  not  perfectly  understand 
you,"  he  observed.  "For  instance,"  said  I, 
«*  the  father  will  grow  like  a  boy  and  be  afraid 
of  his  sons,  and  uie  son  like  a  father,  and  have 
oeither  reverence  nor  fear  for  his  parents,  to 
■how  how  free  he  is  ;  and  the  resident  alien  is 
as  good  as  a  native  citizen,  and  the  native  cit^ 
Izen  no  better  than  a  resident  alien,  nay,  than 
an  absolute  foreigner."  ^  I  am  afraid  it  is  so," 
said  he.  '*  Yes,  it  is  so,"  said  I,  ^  and  some 
other  little  things  like  this  happen :  the  teacher 
is  afraid  of  his  scholars,  and  mters  them,  and 
the  scholars  despise  their  teacher ;  and  gener- 
ally the  youth  imitate  old  men,  and  rival  them 
in  words  and  actions,  while  the  old  men,  letting 
themselves  down  to  a  level  with  the  youth,  be- 
come very  witty  and  obliging,  in  imitation  of 
the  younff,  so  as  not  to  appear  unpleasant  or 
tyrannical."  He  assentCNLL  '*  And  the  last 
stage,  my  good  sir,  of  this  freedom  of  the  many, 
as  it  prevaus  in  such  a  state,  is  when  servants 
are  on  a  complete  equality  with  their  masters ; 
and  I  had  nearly  forgotten  to  mention  the  point 
to  which  they  carry  the  political  equality  of  the 
sexes  and  the  free  participation  of  woman  in 
public  afikirs.  *  *  *  *  And  as  regards 
the  animals  subject  to  man,  no  one  would  be- 
lieve without  seeing  it  how  much  freer  they 
ate  there  than  elsewhere ;  for  it  is  literally  ac- 
cording to  the  proverb,  *  Love  me,  love  my  dog,' 
and  the  very  horses  and  asses  are  wont  to  roam 
about  in  all  the  majesty  of  freedom,  running 
over  every  one  they  meet  in  the  streets  who 
does  not  get  out  of  their  way ;  and  all  other 
creatures  have  a  corresponding  surfeit  of  lib- 
erty.*   ♦    *    ♦    ♦     And  you  can  compre- 

*  Plato  does  not  specify  the  pigs:  The  idea  of  a 
public  promenade  for  tktm  transcended  even  his 
imagination. 


hendthe  result  of  all  these  things  together : 
the  popular  mind  is  made  tender  and  irritable, 
so  that  if  one  endeavors  to  put  the  least 
amount  of  restraint  upon  it,  it  frets  and  will 
not  bear  it ;  and  ultimately,  you  know,  they 
take  no  care  of  law  or  precedent,  that  no  one 
may  be  their  master  any  way." — ^RepuUic, 
662-3. 

That  much  of  this  pungently  satirical 
description  was  directly  suggested  to  Plato 
by  the  existing  state  of  things  in  Athens, 
we  can  hardly  help  suppo^g ;  and  such 
sketches  help  us  considerably  toward  the 
solution  of  that  perplexing  problem,  why 
so  many  of  the  most  eminent  Athenians, 
especially  the  leading  Socratics,  openly 
preferred  the  constitution  of  Sparta, 
odious  as  that  constitution  seems  to  us.  It 
is  but  human  nature  to  exaggerate  the  in- 
conyeniences  which  we  ourselyes  suffer. 
Had  Plato,  as  a  Spartan  citizen,  personally 
experienced  the  disadvantages  olf  Spartan 
rule,  the  tables  might  have  been  turned ; 
and  we  might  have  had  from  his  pen  a 
picture  equally  able,  and  still  more  repul- 
sive, of  an  illiterate  and  oppressive  oligar- 
chy. We  are  not  afraid  of  having  Xeno- 
phon's  case  quoted  against  us.  A  gentk- 
nuin  of  reputatioB,  leaving  his  country  for 
political  reasons,  is  not  likely  to  form  an 
impartial  judgment  on  the  histitutions  of 
the  people  among  whom  he  finds  an  asy- 
lum ;  the  less  so  because  they,  feeling  flat- 
tered by  his  preference,  pet  him  in  return, 
and  are  anxious  to  make  eyery  thing  appear 
to  the  best  advantage  before  him.  But  we 
are  anticipatmg  a  subject  on  which  we 
hope  to  say  more  on  some  future  occasion, 
when  Mr.  Grote  comes  to  speak  of  it.  Re- 
turning from  the  digression  into  which 
Thirlvrall's  remarks  on  the  Greek  goyem- 
ment  led  us,  we  will  dip  into  Grote's  chap- 
ter on  the  same  subject,  at  the  pomt  where 
he  is  examining  the  anti-monarchical  fill- 
ing of  ancient  Greece : — 

"  It  is  important  to  show  that  the  monarchi- 
cal instituuons  and  monarchical  tendencies 
prevalent  throughout  mediaeval  and  modem 
£2urope  have  been  both  generated  and  perpetu- 
ated uy  causes  peculiar  to  those  societies, 
whilst  in  the  Hellenic  societies,  such  causes 
had  no  place ;  in  order  that  we  may  approach 
Hellenic  phenomena  in  the  proper  spirit,  and 
with  an  impartial  estimate  of  the  feeling  uni- 
versal among  Greeks  towards  the  idea  of  a 
king.  The  primitive  sentiment  entertained 
towards   the    heroic  king  died   out,    pasa^ 
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ing  firft  into  indiflfeience,  next— «ftar  6aq)e- 
Tience  of  the  despots — into  detenniiied  an- 
tipathy. To  an  historian  like  Mr.  Mitford,  full 
01  English  ideas  respecting  government,  this 
aati-monarchical  feeling  appears  of  the  nature 
of  insanity,  and  the  Grecian  communities  like 
madmen  without  a  keeper ;  while  the  greatest 
of  all  benefactors  is  the  hereditary  kinff  who 
conquers  them  from  without ;  the  secona  best 
is  the  home  despot,  who  seizes  the  Acropolis 
and  puts  his  fellow-citizens  under  coercion. 
There  cannot  be  a  more  certain  way  of  misin- 
terpreting and  distorting  Grecian  phenomena 
than  to  read  them  in  this  spirit,  which  reverses 
the  maxims,  both  of  prudence  and  morality,  cur- 
fient  in  the  ancient  world.  The  hatred  of  kings 
as  it  stood  among  the  Greeks  (whatever  may 
be  thought  about  a  similar  feeling  now)  was  a 
pre-eminent  virtue,  flowing  directly  from  the 
noblest  and  wisest  part  of  their  nature :  it  was 
a  consequence  of  ttieir  deep  conviction  of  the 
necessity  of  universal  legal  restraint ;  it  was  a 
direct  expression  of  that  reffulated  sociality, 
which  required  the  contrd  of  individual  pas- 
sion from  every  one  without  exception,  and 
most  of  all,  from  him  to  whom  power  was  con- 
fided. The  conception  which  the  (xreeks  form- 
ed of  an  irresponsible  one,  or  of  a  kin?  who 
could  do  no  wrong,  may  be  expressed  in  the 
pregnant  words  of  Herodotus:  <He  subverts 
the  customs  of  the  country ;  he  violates  wo- 
men ;  he  puts  men  to  death  without  trial/  No 
other  conception  of  the  probable  tendencies  of 
kingship  was  justified  either  by  a  general 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  or  by  political  ex- 
perience as  if  stood  from  Solon  downward :  no 
otiier  feeling  than  abhorrence  could  be  enter- 
tained fur  the  character  so  conceived :  no  other 
than  a  man  of  unprincipled  ambition  would 
ever  seek  to  invest  himself  with  it.  Our  breer 
political  experience  has  taught  us  to  modify 
this  opinion^  by  showing,  that  under  the  condi- 
tions of  monarchy  in  the  best  governments  of 
modern  Europe,  the  enormities  described  by 
Herodotus  do  not  take  place,  and  that  it  is  pos- 
sible by  means  of  representative  constitutions, 
acting  under  a  certain  force  of  manners,  cus- 
toms and  historical  recollection,  to  obviate  many 
of  the  mischiefs  likely  to  flow  from  proclaim- 
ing the  du^  of  peremptory  obedience  to  an  he^ 
reditary  and  irresponsible  king,  who  cannot  be 
changed  without  extra-constitutional  force.  But 
suchlar^er  observation  was  not  open  to  Aristo- 
tle, the  wisest  as  well  as  the  most  cautious  of 
ancient  theorists ;  nor  if  it  had  been  open,  could 
he  have  applied  with  assurance  its  lessons  to  the 
governments  of  the  single  cities  of  Greece.  The 
tiieory  of  a  constitutional  king,  especially  as  it 
exists  in  England,  would  have  appeared  to  him 
impracticable :  to  establish  a  king  who  will  reign 
without  governing,  in  whose  name  all  govern- 
ment is  carried  on,  yet  whose  personal  will  is  in 
practice  of  little  or  no  eflect ;  exempt  from  all 
responsibility  without  making  Use  of  the  exemp- 


tion; reeeiviiig  frooi  every  one  nnmeamued 
demonatrationB  of  homage,  which  are  never 
translated  into  act  except  within  the  bounds  of 
a  known  law ;  surrounded  with  all  the  para- 
phanuiia  of  power,  yet  actmj^  as  a  passive  in- 
strument in  tne  hands  of  mimsters  marked  out 
for  his  choice  by  indications  which  he  is  not  at 
liberty  to  resist.  This  remarkable  combination 
of  the  fiction  of  superhuman  ^ndeur  and 
license  with  the  reality  of  an  invisible  straight 
waistcoat,  is  what  an  Englishman  has  in  nis 
mind  when  he  speaks  of  a  constitutional  king : 
the  events  of  our  history  have  brought  it  U> 
pass  in  England,  amidst  an  aristocracy  the  most 
powerful  that  the  worid  has  yet  seen,  but  we 
nave  still  to  learn  whether  it  can  l)e  made  to 
exist  elsewhere,  or  whether  the  occurrence  of 
a  single  king  at  once  able,  aggressive,  and  res- 
olute, may  not  suffice  to  break  it  up." — Vol.  iii., 
pp.  16,  seq. 

That  last  sentence  suggests  some  inter- 
esting speculations.  I^ere  certainly  are 
many  supposable  cases  in  which  the  real 
power  and  influence  of  an  English  monarch 
might  have  been,  or  may  be,  brought  to  a 
violent  trial.  If  an3rthing  had  happened 
to  Queen  Victoria  while  she  was  Princess 
Victoria,  Ernest  of  Hanover  would  cer- 
tainly have  undertaken  to  govern  England 
on  mtra-tory  principles  ;  but  as  that  per- 
sonage  is  not  so  "  able ''  as  "  aggressive/* 
he  would  probably  have  been  put  down 
without  much  difficulty.  Or  suppose  that 
the  present  king-consort  had  unHed  with 
his  personal  advantages,  intellectual  en- 
dowments of  a  high  order,  and  an  ambi- 
tious spirit — ^that  he  had  made  himself  his 
wife's  master,  instead  of  her  dependant — 
that  he  had  in  her  name  taken  hold  of 
political  affairs — played  off  the  Protec- 
tionists and  Free-traders  against  each 
other— or  given  a  head  and  a  nucleus  to 
some  doubtful  interest,  "  Young  England," 
for  instance — ^might  not  the  personal  influ- 
ence of  the  crown  have  made  itself  sensi- 
bly felt  in  British  politics  ?  Might  not  the 
antagonist  forces  have  stopped  the  ma- 
chine altogether,  and  rendered  a  recon- 
struction of  the  frame  of  goremment  in- 
dispensable ?  There  is  nothing  reiy  ex- 
travagant in  the  supposition,  that  at  some 
period  the  sovereign  of  Great  Britain  may 
be  a  man  of  great  ability  and  energy,  and — 
so  much  do  **  circumstances  alter  cases  *' 
— ^it  is  possible  that  the  presence  of  these 
Qualities  in  an  English  executive  may  be 
as  produetiye  of  awkvrard  consequences 
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aa  the  abeence  of  them  sometimes  is  in  our 
own. 

Haring  tiius  far  spoken  of  Mr.  Grote's 
work  in  the  highest  terms,  particnlarly  for 
its  lively  and  attractive  style,  we  are  now 
compelled  to  express  our  disappointment 
at  tiie  jejune  and  summary  way  in  which 
he  has  narrated  some  of  the  most  mter- 
esting  episodes  in  Grecian  history — ^the 
stories  relating  to  the  early  princes,  and 
especially  those  told  by  Herodotus.  The 
substantial  authenticity  of  these  narratives 
he  admits,  and  accorungly  mentions  their 
more  important  details,  but  with  such  ra- 
pidity that  all  the  romance  of  the  tale 
vanishes.  One  instance  of  this  has  struck 
us  remarkably — ^the  story  of  Periander's 
quarrel  with  his  son,  which,  in  Mr.  Grote's 
abridgment^  reads  like  a  scrap  of  an  old 
newspaper.  The  original  legend  is  so 
touching  and  poetical,  uiat  we  are  tempted 
to  translate  it  verbatim,  though  well  aware 
that  no  words  of  ours  can  convey  a  prop- 
er inipression  of  the  Ionic  historian's  beau- 
tiful bnguage : — 

**•  After  that  Periander  bad  slain  bis  own  wife, 
Melissa,  upon  that  mishap  there  befel  him  this 
oUier :  he  nad  two  sons  nom  Melissa,  one  sev- 
enteen, one  eighteen  years  old;  these, their 
mother's  lather,  Procles,  that  was  sovereign  of 
Epidanma,  sent  for  to  himself  aid  treated  loving- 
ly, as  was  but  natural,  since  they,  were  his  own 
(koghter's  sons ;  bat  when  he  sent  them  away, 
he  said,  on  speeding  them,  '  Do  ye  know,  my 
Hons,  who  it  was  Siat  slew  your  mother?' 
This  word  the  elder  of  them  made  of  no  ac- 
coont,  bat  the  younger,  Lycophron  by  name, 
wttfi  so  grieved  at  the  hearing  it,  that  when  he 
came  to  Corinth  he  neither  saluted  his  fa&er, 
(for  that  he  was  the  slater  of  his  mother,}  nor 
joined  in  converse  with  him»  nor  answered 
word  to  bis  anestioninff,  until  that  Periander, 
possessed  wiUi  wrath,  Srove  him  forth  from  the 
pakoe.  And  having  driven  him  forth,  he  in- 
qwred  of  the  elder  what  their  grandfather  had 
told  them,  whereunto  the  boy  replied  that  he 
had  received  them  lovingly,  but  the  word  that 
Procles  had  said,  on  dismissing  them,  he  remem- 
bered not,  for  he  bad  not  taken  it  to  heart. 
Then  Periander  said  it  might  not  be  but  that 
he  had  given  them  some  secret  counsel,  and  he 
pressed  him  with  questions ;  so  the  other  re- 
membered it,  and  told  the  speech.  Then  Peri- 
ander, perceiving  this,  and  willing  to  yield 
nothing,  sent  a  messenger  to  those  with  whom 
the  son  whom  he  had  dnven  out  was  dwelling, 
and  forbade  them  to  entertain  him;  therefore, 
when  he  was  expelled  from  that  house  and  went 
to  another,  be  was  driven  from  that  also,  for  Peri- 


ander threatened  his  hosts  and  bade  them  shut 
him  out  Yet  he  went  to  another  house  of  his 
friends,  and  they  received  him,  as  being  the  son 
of  Periander,  though  they  were  in  fear.  At 
last,  Periander  made  proclamation  that  whoso- 
ever should  admit  him  into  his  house,  or  speak 
to  him,  should  pay  a  fine  to  Apollo,  and  the 
amount  of  the  fine  was  stated ;  by  reason  of 
which  proclamation,  no  one  would  speak  to-, 
him  nor  receive  him  under  his  roof — nay,  he 
himself  deigned  not  to  attempt  what  was  for- 
bidden, but  endured  living  in  the  public  colon* 
nades.  But  on  the  fouiui  day,  Periander  be* 
hddiug  him  bowed  down  with  squalidness  and 
hunger,  was  moved  to  pity,  and  relaxing  from 
his  wrath,  approached  and  accosted  him.  '  My 
son,  whighis  prefemble  for  thee,  to  fare  as  thou 
now  dost,  or  to  inherit  the  sovereienty  and  the 
good  things  which  I  now  enjoy,  by  being  friend- 
Iv  to  thy  father  7  Thou,  who,  being  my  son  and 
the  king  of  prosperous  Corinth,  host  chosen  a 
wanderer's  life  in  perversity,  indulging  anger 
against  him  towards  whom  it  least  befitted  thee ; 
fur  if  there  hath  happened  any  calamity  for 
which  thou  boldest  me  in  suspicion,  it  hath 
happened  to  me  also,  and  I  bear  the  greater 
share  thereof,  forasmuch  as  I  myself  did  aU. 
But  do  thou,  now  that  thou  bast  learned  how 
much  better  it  is  to  be  envied  than  to  be  pitied, 
and  what  it  is  to  quarrel  with  thy  parents  and 
betters,  depart  hence,  home.'  With  these 
words  did  Periander  come  upon  him,  but  he 
answered  his  father  nothing  more  than  to  say 
that  he  had  incurred  a  fine  to  the  god  by  enter- 
ing into  conversation  with  him.  Then  JPerian- 
der,  finding  how  unmanageable  and  invincible 
his  son's  disorder  was,  fitted  out  a  ship  for 
Corcvra,  which  island  he  also  ruled  over,  and 
sent  him  out  of  his  si^ht  And  afterward  Pe- 
riander made  a  campaign  against  his  father-in- 
law,  Procles,  as  the  chief  cause  of  his  present 
difficult,  and  took  Epidaurus  and  Procles  him- 
self alive.  But  when,  in  the  lapse  of  years, 
Periander  had  passed  his  prime,  and  was  con- 
scious of  being  no  longer  able  to  oversee  and 
administer  the  government,  he  sent  to  Corcyia 
and  invited  Lycophron  to  the  sovereignty,  (for 
he  saw  nothing  in  his  elder  son,  who  seemed  to 
him  witless  ;)  bnt  Lycophron  deigned  not  even 
to  give  an  answer  to  him  that  brought  the  mes- 
sage. Then  Periander,  for  he  cleaved  to  the 
youth,  sent  to  him  a  second,  his  sister,  his  own 
daughter,  thinking  that  he  would  be  most  like- 
ly to  yield  to  her ;  she  came  and  addressed  him  : 
*  Wouldst  thou,  my  brother,  that  the  sovereign- 
ty should  fall  to  others,  and  thy  father's  house  be 
scattered,  rather  than  go  thyself  and  enjoy. 
them  ?  Depart  home ;  cease  being  thine  own 
tormenter.  Pride  is  a  mischievous  thing ;  try 
not  to  cure  evil  with  evil.  Many  prefer  feasi- 
bility to  justice ;  and  many  seeking  their  motli- 
er's  interests  have  thrown  away  £eir  father's. 
The  sovereignty  is  a  slipperv  possession ;  many 
are  desirous  of  it ;  he  is  already  an  old  man 
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and  piisthia  prime;  ^ive  not  thine  own  property 
to  others.'  Thas  said  she  to  him  the  most  se- 
ductive things,  as  instracted  by  her  father,  but 
he  said  in  answer  that  he  would  no  wise  come 
to  Corinth  while  he  knew  that  his  father  was 
alive.  When  she  had  reported  this,  Periander 
sent  for  the  third  time  a  herald,  that  he  meant 
himself  to  come  to  Corcyra,  and  he  bade  his  son 
iQtnm  to  Corinth,  to  receive  the  sovereignty 
from  him.  As  the  youth  agreed  to  these  con- 
ditions, Periander  prepared  to  sail  to  Corcyra, 
and  his  son  to  Corinth  ;  but  the  Corcyrsans, 
on  learning  the  change,  slew  the  young  man, 
that  Periander  might  not  come  into  their  coun- 
try."   Clio,  chap.  50-64. 

Our  bare  and  literal  version  w^  ^ve 
some  idea  of  what  the  &tory  might  be 
made,  in  the  hands  of  an  elegant  writer. 
Of  course  it  would  not  be  possible  or  de- 
sirable that  all  the  tales  of  Herodotus 
should  be  thus  repeated  at  full  length,  but 
we  cannot  help  thmking  that  a  few  of  them, 
narrated  in  suitable  language,  would  add 
great  interest  to  a  history  of  this  kind,  and 
do  much  to  further  what  ought  to  be  one 
of  the  historian's  chief  objects — encour- 
aging his  readers  to  pursue  their  study 
further,  and  have  recourse,  when  it  is  in 
their  power,  to  the  original  authorities 
which  he  consults. 

And  now  other  nations  come  upon  the 
stage,  and  particularly  the  people  of  the 
Great  King,  whose  previous  conquests  and 
mihtary  reputation  served  so  much  to 
heighten  the  renown  of  the  gallant  little 
bands  that  victoriously  resisted  them. 
This  glorious  struggle  has  continually  been 
the  theme  of  the  poet,  the  orator,  and  the 
patriot,  and  not  without  good  reason,  for 
it  is  a  triumph  unmatctied  in  the  pages  of 
any  history,  except  our  own.  In  almost 
all  the  cases  of  regular  battles  gained 
against  great  odds,  (we  put  surprises  and 
ambuscades  out  of  the  question,)  there 
have  been  some  counterbalancing  physical 
advantages  on  the  side  of  the  minority, 
some  superior  ecjuipment,  the  result  of 
superior  civilization — armor,  horses,  fire- 
arms, or  something  of  the  sort  unlmown 
to  the  other  party,  and  rendering  the  vic- 
tory less  wonderful.     But  in  this  instance. 


the  accoutrements  and  military  science  and 
experience  of  the  Persians  seem  to  have 
been  no  way  behind  those  of  the  Greeks ; 
nay,  in  some  departments  of  warfare,  such 
as  archery,  it  is  probable  that  the  Persians 
were  the  more  sKillful.  The  Greeks  save 
the  fairest  proof  that  they  were,  in  ^gh- 
land  phraseology,  "the  prettier  men." 
In  describing  these  world-renowned  battles, 
both  Thirlwall  and  Grote  have  acquitted 
themselves  well,  but  neither  remarkably. 
Their  accounts  suffer  on  comparison  with 
those  magnificent  pictures  of  Arnold,  which 
give  to  Hannibal's  campaigns  all  the  inter- 
est of  a  new  story.  But  to  say  that  they 
fall  short  of  Arnold  ii^  no  great  censure, 
nor  can  we  feel  disposed  to  blame  them 
much,  when  we  remember  how  often  a 
"picturesque"  historian  is  tempted  to 
sacrifice  accuracy  to  effect. 

With  the  battle  of  Marathon  terminates 
Mr.  Grote's  fourth  volume,  and  here  our 
article  must  terminate  also.    We  wut  with 
impatience  for  his  observations  on  later 
Greek  politics  and  philosophy,  the  more 
so  because  the  increased  interest  and  live- 
liness in  the  corresponding  parts  of  Dr. 
Thirlwairs  book,  induce  a  hope  that  Mr. 
G.  wUl,  in  a  similar  nuinner,  continue  to 
rise  with  his  subject.     We  have  accom- 
plished our  main  purpose,  which  was  to 
supply,  to  the  f>est  of  our  small  ability,  a 
singular  omission  on  the  part  of  American 
reviewers.     Here  are  two  works  which 
will  be,  for  many  years  at  least,  the  stand- 
ard Histories  of  Greece  in  the  English 
language ;  one  of  them  has  been  comple- 
ted four  years,  the  other  is  now  about  half 
published ;  and  we  are  not  aware  that  the 
least  notice  has  been  taken  of  them  by  any 
American  periodical.    To  Mr.  Grote  s  his- 
tory we  are  almost  positive  that  there  has 
not  been  the  slightest  allusion.     We  have 
therefore  made  bold,  in  default  of  abler 
scholars,  to  take  the  matter  in  hand,  deep- 
ly regretting  that  so  interesting  and  im- 
portant a  subject  has  not  attracted   the 
attention  of  some  one  better  qualified  to 
do  it  justice. 
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THE  NEW  EDITION  OF  WEBSTER'S  DICTIONARY* 


The  price  of  the  previous  editions  of 
Webster  8  Dictionary,  that  of  1828,  in 
two  volumes  quarto,  at  twenty  dollars, 
and  that  of  1840,  in  two  volumes,  royal 
octavo,  at  fifteen  dollars,  was  such  as 
to  keep  it  out  of  the  possession  of  the 
majority  of  those  who  desired  such  a  work. 
The  present  edition,  comprising  all  the 
matter  of  the  former  ones,  after  a  thor- 
ough revisal  of  the  whole,  and  with  large 
additions,  appears  in  a  single  volume  of 
fourteen  hundred  and  forty-one  pages, 
crown  quarto,  in  a  type,  though  small,  yet 
beautifully  distinct,  presenting  a  page  on 
which  the  eye  can  rest  with  pleasure,  and 
run  with  ease,  at  the  price  of  six  dollars, 
— an  unprecedented  achievement  in  the 
art  of  book-making  in  this  country. 

The  reputation  of  Webster's  Dictionary 
has  been  constantly  gaining  strength  with 
the  progress  of  time.  The  result,  in  the 
first  place,  of  more  than  twenty  years  of 
study  and  toil — in  which  we  have  an  ex- 
ample, in  a  country  like  ours,  most  singu- 
lar and  to  be  admired,  of  persevering  de- 
Totion,  solitary  and  unapplauded,  to  a 
labor  purely  literary,  requiring  extraordi- 
nary ability,  and  capable  of  yielding  no 
immediate  return  of  profit  or  honor — ^this 
work,  surpassing  everything  in  the  same 
department  from  the  mother  country,  with 
all  her  advantages,  was  an  honor  to  our  own 
land,  of  which  we  were  quite  too  insensible. 
Slighted  by  some,  and  by  the  majority  more 
or  less  undervalued,  from  the  very  fact 
that  it  was  a  home  production ;  while 
others  were  repelled,  and  in  a  measure 
blinded  to  the  real  merits  of  the  work,  by 
orthographical  changes,  offensive,  because 
tmfamiliar ;  it  has,  however,  worked  its  way, 
and  even  gained  for  itself  a  reputation 
from  the  other  side  of  the  water. 


The  work  continued  to  receive  emenda- 
tions from  the  author's  hand,  to  the  verj' 
close  of  his  life,  which  was  prolonged,  with 
powers  still  vigorous,  to  the  age  of  more 
than  eighty-five  years,  and  to  a  period  of 
just  fifty  years  after  he  first  conceived  the 
design. 

The  preparation  of  the  present  edition 
was  intrusted  to  Professor  Goodrich,  of 
Yale  College,  who  has  devoted  nearly 
three  years  to  this  task,  for  which  he  is 
well  known  to  be  excellently  qualified  by 
the  studies  which  have  been  the  labor  of 
his  life  as  professor  of  rhetoric.  Aware, 
however,  that  it  is  **  impossible  for  any 
one  mind  to  embrace  all  the  departments 
of  knowledge,"  the  editor  has  secured  the 
aid  of  other  gentlemen,  in  particular 
branches  of  science,  art  and  literature,  who 
have  become  responsible  for  the  classes  of 
words  relating  to  their  several  depart- 
ments ;  revising  the  whole,  remodelling  or 
enlar^ng  old  definitions,  and  adding  and 
defining  new  words.  This  has  been  done 
for  the  department  of  law,  by  the  Hon. 
Elizur  Goodrich  ;  ecclesiastical  history  and 
ancient  philosophy,  by  Dr.  Murdock; 
chemistry,  by  Professor  Silliman  ;  botany, 
anatomy,  physiology,  medicine,  and  some 
branches  of  natural  history,  by  Dr.  TuUy ; 
Oriental  literature,  to  some  extent,  by 
Professor  Gibbs ;  astronomy,  meteorology, 
and  natural  philosophy,  by  Professor  Olm- 
sted ;  mathematics,  by  Professor  Stanley  ; 
geology,  mineralogy,  and  other  subjects, 
by  James  D.  Dana,  Esq. ;  entomology  and 
practical  astronomy,  more  or  less,  by  Ed- 
ward C.  Herrick,  Esq. ;  and  painting  and 
the  fine  arts,  by  Nathaniel  Jocelyn,  Esq. ; 
a  general  revision  of  these  classes  of  words, 
through  the  first  two  letters  of  the  alpha- 
bet, having  been  previously  made  by  Dr. 


*  An  American  Dictionary  of  tht  Enf^ittk  t/ingtiage :  Contaiainjr  the  whole  vocabulary  of  the  first  edi- 
tioQ  in  two  voluine8,S)uarto  ,  tne  entire  corrections  and  improyemeats  of  the  second  edition  in  two  voU 
nines,  royal  octavo ;  to  which  is  prpfiied  an  Introductory  Dissertation  on  the  Origin,  History,  and  Con- 
nection of  the  Langaages  of  Western  Asia  and  Europe  ;  with  an  txjftanation  of  the  principles  on  which, 
languages  an  farnUd.  By  Noah  Webstsr,  L.L.D.,  &c.,  dec.  Revised  and  enlarged  by  Ghauncct  A. 
Goodrich,  Professor  in  Yale  College.  WithPronouncing  Vocabularies  of  Scriptare,  Classical  and  Ge- 
ognphicalNunet.   Springfield,  Mas«.t  G.  dD  G.  Merriam.    1848. 
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J.  G.  Percival.  We  have  thus  the  best 
possible  guarantee  for  the  completeness 
and  accuracy  of  a  most  important  part  of 
the  work.  In  this  way,  and  by  the  thor- 
ough use  which  has  been  made  of  ency- 
i'.lopedias  and  of  dictionanes  of  particular 
arts  and  sciences,  commercial,  maritime, 
and  military  aflfairs,  domestic  economy, 
agriculture,  architecture,  <fec.,  a  new  and 
valuable  feature  has  been  added  to  the 
work,  distinguishing  it  from  all  other  dic- 
tionaries of  the  language. 

The  first  point  to  be  considered  in 
judging  of  a  dictionary,  respects  the  selec- 
tion of  words  cmnprised  in  the  vocabulary. 
It  is  not  desirable  to  include  all  such 
words  as  may  have  been  licentiously  used 
by  some  eccentric  writer,  in  a  single  in- 
stance, where^  of  course  they  interpret 
themselves,  or  every  possible  word  that 
can,  by  composition  or  inflection,  be 
analogically  formed ;  for  their  introduction 
would  serve  only  to  corrupt  the  language. 
Nor  is  such  a  work  the  place  for  those 
terms  of  art  or  science,  which  occur  only 
in  special  treatises,  where  they  are  of 
course  defined;  while  it  is  of  the  first 
importance  that  such  technical  and  scien- 
tific, or  for  any  other  reason  unfamiliar 
terms,  as  the  general  reader  may  occasion- 
ally or  frequently  meet,  should  be  em- 
braced and  clearly  defined.  In  this  work 
great  pains  have  been  taken,  both  to  leave 
out  the  words  which  should  be  excluded, 
and  to  collect  all  which  should  be  intro- 
duced; and  when  we  learn  that  in  this 
manner,  some  thousands  of  words  have 
been  added  in  this  edition,  this  fact  alone 
is  evidence  of  a  great  enhancement  of  value. 
As  specimens  of  their  character,  we  select 
a  few,  mostly  under  letter  C  : — 

Calembourg ;  Canal-boat ;  Cam,  (in  mechan- 
ics ;)  Canonictty ;  Canterbury,  (a  stand  for 
music,  portfolios,  Slc.;)  Cantabrigian  ;  Casino ; 
Cassava ;  Cast-iron ;  Catharine-wheel  (in  archi- 
tecture ;)  Catafalco  ;  to  Chair  anil  Chairing, 
[Eng. ;]  Chaparral ;  Charte,  [Fr. ;]  Chief-jus- 
tice ;  Cheval  ^jrlass ;  Cheroot ;  Chiltem  hun- 
dreds ;  Chinchilla  ;  Childo  ;  Circulating  medi- 
um ;  Cirrus,  Cumulus,  Stratus  and  Nimbus, 
and  their  oem pounds,  with  definitions  by  Prof. 
Olmsted  ;  Classis  ;  Clinker  ;  Clique ;  Close- 
.corporation ;  Club-house,  (fully  explained  in  the 
(present  English  sense  ;)  Cofibr-dam  ;  Cold- 
shoulder,  (to  ffive  the ;)  Collapse  ;  Common- 
carrier,  with  his  liabilities  explained ;  Com- 
munist ;  Congreve-rocket ;  Cordon  saoitaire  ; 


Couleur  de  rose;  Coup  d'etat ;  Corn-law ;  Coven- 
try, (to  send  to ;)  Cream-cheese ;  Croton-oil ;  Cou- 
pon ;  Edge-rail ;  Eminent  domain ;  Flying  but- 
tress ;  Gradient ;  Kyanize ;  Juste-mOieu  ;  Left- 
handed  marriage ;  Maronite ;  Middleman,  (in 
Ireland ;)  Orotund ;  Quartern  loaf;  Quantitative 
and  Qualitative,  (in  chemistry ;)  Bancho ;  Sil- 
houette ;  Silicated ;  Stand-point ;  Steeple-chase. 

These  are  but  a  few  among  others  of  the 
same  sort.  It  will  be  seen  that  they  are, 
for  the  moat  part,  the  very  words  for 
which  a  dictionary  is  most  needed. 

It  is  in  the  definitions  that  the  chief 
value  of  a  dictionary  lies.  In  this  respect, 
the  superiority  of  Dr.  Webster's  over  other 
English  dictionaries,  has  been  settled 
beyond  dispute.  He  who  attempts  this 
difficult  task  must  set  out  with  the  true 
idea  of  the  work ;  and  even  then  he  may 
show,  that  to  have  a  correct  theory  is  one 
thing,  and  to  carry  it  out  successfully  in 
execution,  quite  another.  The  meaning  of 
words  consists  of  a  primary  or  radical 
signification,  and  of  secondary  senses  pro- 
ceeding from  it,  according  to  laws  revealed 
in  vthe  philosophy  of  language.  This 
primary  signification  is  by  no  means  always 
the  most  general.  Words  pass  from  one 
particular  sense,  to  another  allied  to  the 
first  by  resemblance  or  analogy ;  or  from 
one  object  to  another,  the  two  being  linked 
by  some  usual  or  constant  connection. 
Also,  instead  of  merely  leaping  from 
particular  to  particular, — or,  we  should 
rather  say,  by  a  continuance  of  this  very 
process, — ^they  expand  into  a  general  and 
comprehensive  signification.  In  other 
cases,  however,  the  primary  meaning  is 
general,  and  the  secondary  are  limitations 
of  the  same  as  applied  to  particular  sub- 
jects. It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  the  first 
law,  that  of  expansion,  works  chiefly  in 
the  early  growth  of  languages  ;  while  the 
other,  which  may  be  c^ed  that  of  limita- 
tion or  sub-division,  prevails  as  they  ad- 
vance in  cultivation.  Not  unfrequently, 
some  ambitious  secondary  sets  up  for  itself, 
declares  independence,  as  it  were,  and 
sends  off  in  a  new  direction  a  progeny 
having  no  apparent  connection  with  the 
original  stock.  For  instance,  the  word 
digest,  meaning  primarily  to  distribute — 
and  hence,  first,  to  arrknge  methodically,  as 
a  body  of  law,  and  second,  to  dispose  of  food 
introduced  into  the  stomach — ^firom  this 
point  moves  to  the  laboratory,  and  thereaig- 
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niies  a  ceitain  procees  of  diMOlvbg  or  soft- 
ening  substances  by  a  gentto  heat ;  from  the 
same  pcnnt,  again,  it  starts  off  in  another  di- 
redion.  and  an  affiiont  is  said  to  be  digested, 
when  it  is  brooked — and,  by  the  way,  this 
word  to  brook,  comes  from  a  Saxon  original, 
meaning  to  chew,  eat,  or  digest-— and  by  the 
same  fignre  an  insult  may  be  swallowed  or 
stomached.  The  growth  of  words  is  as 
regular,  and  at  the  same  time  as  irregular 
and  diversified,  as  that  of  trees  and  plants ; 
not  forgetting  the  suckers  which  shoot  up 
from  the  old  root,  and  the  branches  which 
sometimes  strike  down  and  take  root 
anew. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  lexicographer  to 
seuEe,  if  possible,  the  primary  meaning  of 
words.  And,  since  no  root  shoots  up  and 
nullifies  to  absolute  infinity,  and*  as  every 
general  signifieation  is  bound  by  usage  to 
determinate  consequential  meanings  and 
specific  applications,  and  not  ordinarily 
allowed  the  full  range  of  its  capacity, 
tiie  lexicographer  is  required  to  enu- 
merate, define  and  exemplify  particular 
senses,  and  to  deduce  and  arrange  them  in 
a  logical  manner.  A  word  thus  defined  as 
it  should  be,  is  distinguished  from  all 
others  from  which  it  really  differs,  though 
they  may  have  with  it  the  same  radical  or 
the  same  general  sense,  or — ^while  in  this 
respect  agreeing  or  differing,  as  the  case 
shall  be— may  coincide  with  it  in  some 
particular  meaning  or  application.  Now, 
if,  in  disregard  of  these  principles,  a  word 
be  defined  by  synonyms — ^that  is,  by  an- 
nexing all  or  sundry  of  those  with  which 
it  agrees  in  its  genera]  or  radical  sense, 
and  adding  to  the  same  all  those  with 
which  it  coincides  in  any  of  its  several 
applications,  and  which  are  even  then  only 
a  partial  equivalent — it  is  evident,  that  we 
are  set  afloat  on  a  sea  of  confusion.  It  is 
true  that  a  dictionary  constructed  on  such 
a  plan — or  no  plan— of  mere  aggregation, 
may,  to  one  already  master  of  the  language, 
furnish  useful  hints  for  the  memory ;  or  to 
one  but  partially  versed  in  it,  may  be  an 
assistance  in  guessing  out  the  meaning  of 
a  passi^ ;  but  for  certain  definite  informa- 
tion, such  as  shall  give  to  one  familiar 
witii  the  use  of  the  words,  a  fuller  insight, 
precise,  enlarged,  and  logical  notions  of  the 
wimis,  and  mr  a  learner  shall  fix  with 
absolute  certainty  the  meaning  in  a  ^ven 
ease, — for  this  we  should  search  in  v«n, 


and    spend    our    time  and   labor    for 
nought. 

To  illustrate  our  meaning,  in  part,  by 
example.  In  Richardson's  Dictionary,  we 
find  the  following  definition  of  the  word 
execute,  which,  on  the  plan  of  his  work,  is 
made  to  answer  for  all  the  derivatives, 
extcuior,  executive,  execution,  executioner : 

"  To  follow  out,  (8c.)  to  the  end ;  to  the 
fulfilment  or  completioD ;  to  the  act,  effect,  or 
full  performance ;  and  thus  to  act,  to  use,  to 
perform,  fulfil,  or  complete :  to  perform,  (sc.) 
the  sentence  or  adjudication  of  the  law,  and 
thus  to  kill,  or  pat  to  death  ;  to  slay." 

From  this  labored  attempt  at  definition, 
who  would  infer,  that  to  execute  a  deed  or 
a  lease,  signifies,  not  to  vacate  the  prem- 
ises or  put  in  possession,  but  to  sign  and 
seal  the  instrument  of  conveyance  ?  Or, 
supposing  this  by  some  means  known  to 
the  inquirer,  how  is  he  to  learn  that  the 
executor  of  a  will  is  not  the  testator,  who 
sirns  and  seals  it,  but  the  person  appoint- 
ed by  him  to  carry  it  into  effect  ?  In  the 
meanwhile,  he  would  be  likely  to  get  no 
idea  of  executive  power,  or  of  the  execu- 
tive department  of  the  government,  or  of 
the  executive  himself,  other  than  what  is 
appropriate  to  a  sheriff  or  a  hangman. 
In  what  connection,  to  execute,  means  to 
use,  we  cannot  conjecture.  Why  not  say, 
to  execute  is,  to  take  ?  for  to  execute  ven- 
geance is  certainly  to  take  vengeance. 
Nor  are  all  possible  applications  of  the 
general  meaning,  as  here  defined,  allowa- 
ble in  use.  Thus  he  who  should  follow 
out  ultra  free-trade  principles  to  all  their 
consequences,  or  carry  them  out  in  full 
effect,  could  not  be  said  (except  in  a' 
figure)  to  execute  them ;  principles  are 
applied,  not  executed. 

This  example,  which  is  really  a  favora- 
ble specimen  of  Richardson's  manner  of 
definition,  we  lighted  on  almost  at  random. 
He  was  led  to  this  neglect  of  the  real, 
practical  ends  of  a  dictionaty,  by  a  false 
theory — ^by  setting  out  with  principles  rad- 
ically wrong.  His  work  has  its  value  for 
scholars,  in  the  numerous  quotations  from 
writers  of  every  period  of  our  literature  ; 
but,  notwithstanding  the  partiality  and 
the  high  expectation  with  which  it  was 
received  among  us,  those  who  have  tried 
it,  have  undoubtedly  found,  that  for  the 
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ordinary  usesitf  a  dictionary, it  is  of  little 
worth. 

Mr.  Richardson  has  led  us  almost  to  lose 
sight  of  Mr.  Wehster.    We  should  like  to 
set  in  contrast  with  his  some  of  the  defini- 
tions in  the  work  of  the  latter.     But  our 
limits  allow  us  to  do  little  more  than  re- 
mark in  general,  that  they  are  prepared  in 
accordance  with  the  principles  we  have 
laid  down,  in  a  manner  far  superior  to  any 
other  work  in  the  lanffuage,   and — the 
present  improvements  and  additions  inclu- 
ded— so  well,  in  most  cases,  as  to  leave 
little  or  nothing  to  desire.    We  have  the 
several  meanings  of  a  word  properly  de- 
duced and  arranged,  and  fully  and  pre- 
cisely explained ;  authorities  given ;  per- 
tinent examples  quoted,    when   needed; 
words  specified,  or  classes  of  words,  with 
which  the  given  word  may  stand  in  con- 
nection ;  English  or  American  peculiarities, 
and  obsolete  or  vulvar  usage  indicated; 
combinations  of  woras  explamed,  and  the 
curious  historical  origin  of  many  common 
phrases  laid  open.    Technical,  scientific, 
and  philosophical  terms,  and  names  of  ob- 
jects in  nature,  are  defined,  not  merely  in 
a  general  way, — as  to  say,  for  instance,  that 
iodine  is  a  substance  in  chemistry,  that 
Platonism  is  the  doctrine  of  Plato,  or  that 
lichen  is  a  kind  of  moss — a  too  frequent 
fault  of  Dr.  Johnson, — but  we  have  defi- 
nitions, or  descriptions,  though  popular  in 
form,  yet  as  complete  as  are  to  be  found 
in  elaborate  treatises.     Our  Boards  of  Ed- 
ucation, if  this  work  should  be  circulated 
as  widely  as  it  ought  to  be,  may  spare 
themselves  the  trouble  of  appending  glos- 
saries to  their  volumes  for  the  people. 
Nor  have  we  merely  such  a  definition  of  a 
thing,  as  may  designate  precisely  what  is 
intended  ;  but  commonly  a  brief  summary 
of  all  that  is  most  important  to  be  known 
respecting  it.     So  that — ^biography  and 
history  excepted — ^we  have  in  this  work 
a  condensed  encyclopedia  of  all  knowledge, 
which,  for  the  purposes  of  ordinary  refer- 
ence, is  even  preferable  to  voluminous  cy- 
clopedias, general  or  special. 

The  work  is  chiefly  indebted  for  its  value 
in  relation  to  scientific  and  technical  mat- 
ters, to  the  labors  of  the  present  editor 
and  his  coadjutors.  As  specimens  of  new 
definitions  of  this  class,  we  would  refer  to 
such  words  as  zoophyte,  caddis-worm, 
coral,  quarts,  feldspar,  pyrites,  conchoidal. 


»»,»w.«.,  eohinus,  Ac.,  by  Mr.  Dana; 
lightning,  libration,  clouds,  horizoii,  decli- 
nation, steam-engine,  by  Prof.  Olmsted; 
and  transcendentalism,  Platonism,  nomi- 
nalist, pietist,  Nestorian,  &c.,  by  Dr.  Mur- 
dock.  In  every  class  of  words  not  only 
have  new  definitions  been  added,  but  the 
former  ones  improved,  by  the  addition  <^ 
new  senses,  the  correction  of  errors,  and 
by  receiving  greater  fullness  and  precision. 
Tliese  various  improvements  appear  on 
every  page. 

In  Etymology,  Dr.  Webster  struck  out 
an  entirely  new  path,  in  which  he  labored 
with  incredible  patience  and  zeal,  and  with 
such  success,  that  in  this  department  no 
English  or  American  scholar,  before  or 
since,  has  any  claims  to  comparison  with 
him.  H«  tells  us  that,  after  writing 
through  two  letters  of  the  alphabet,  find- 
ing the  need — as  a  guide  to  correct  defini- 
tion—of  more  thorough  etymol(^cal  knowl- 
edge than  previous  inquirers  could  give, 
he  went  bade  and  spent  ten  years  in  this 
study!  Undoubtedly,  he  might  have 
arrived,  in  some  cases,  at  conclusums  more 
certain  and  satisfactory,  could  he  have 
added  to  lus  own,  the  results  and  the  meth- 
ods of  inquiry  of  the  later  German  philolo- 
gists. But  the  same  tree  which,  in  that 
mtellectual  hot-bed,  has  yielded  so  rich 
fruit,  he  reared  and  cultivated  with  success, 
even  in  so  sterile  a  clime.  The  fruit  of  his  la- 
bors, besides  what  appears  in  the  diction- 
ary, is  treasured  in  an  impubUshed  work 
hidf  as  large,  a  Synopsis  of  twenty  Lan- 
guages, containing  the  working-out  of  his 
etymological  problems. 

That,  in  those  wide  generalizations,  in 
which  are  traced  the  germs  from  which 
our  words  have  arisen,  he  fell  into  no 
errors,  he  himself  never  imagined.  But 
particular  mistakes  here  are  of  little 
consequence,  compared  with  that  of  the 
correctness  of  his  fundamental  principles. 
They  were  briefly  these :  that  some  phys- 
ical idea  was  the  earliest  root  of  every 
meaning  given  to  words ;  th^  as  phenom- 
ena were  first  named,  and  things  named 
from  their  phenomena,  the  radical  idea 
was  generally  some  variety  of  motion,  in- 
cluding of  course  the  action  of  living  bodies. 
Of  their  soundness,  we  can  all  have  evi- 
dence, not  only  from  the  exigencies  of  the 
case,  and  the  nature  of  the  human  mind, 
but  by  observing,  as  we  may,  in  the  later 
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fonnations  of  language^  the  operatioii  of 
the  yery  same  laws,  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  prove  that  they  must  also  haye 
controlled  the  earlier  changes  which  lie 
hidden  from  ordinary  inspection.  As  re- 
spects etymologies  less  remote,  the  work 
is  fully  reliable ;  and  in  the  many  English 
words  which  have  words  corresponding  in 
the  different  langnaffes  of  Europe,  all  are 
exhibited.  In  the  department  of  etymol- 
ogy, the  present  editor  has  made  little 
change,  but  has  taken  care  to  haye  the 
words  from  other  languages  given  with 
correctness. 

The  Orthography  of  Dr.  Webster  has 
undergone  some  important  changes  in  this 
edition,  which  wiU,  we  think,  render  it 
genendly  satisfactory.    Some  of  his  pro- 
posed improvements,  founded  on  etymolo- 
gical grounds,  of  little  importance,  yet  too 
violent  to  be  generally  acceptable  among 
us, — ^though  such  things  are  differently  re- 
ceived   in    Germany  and  France, — ^have 
been  dropped.    Those  founded  on  reasons 
of  analogy  and  convenience,  have  been 
generally  retained.    But,  says  the  objector 
to    all    improvements,  our   orthography 
ought  not  to  be  unsettled.  Now,  the  fact  is 
it  has  never  yet  been  settled.  A  somewhat 
greater  uniformity  prevails,  than  was  the 
case  two  centuries  since ;  when  the  same 
word  was  spelled  several  different  ways  on 
the  same  page,  and  even  in  the  same  sen- 
tence, and  perhaps  with  something  like 
half  a  dozen  more  lettters  than  we  think 
necessary  at  present.     Nearly  a  hundred 
yeare  ago.  Dr.  Johnson  said  of  the  English 
orthography,    ''It  has  remained  to  this 
time   unsettled  and  fortuitous ;"  and  the 
same  is  in  a  measure  true,  even  now.    And 
why  is  this?     Why  did  even  Johnson's 
authority  fail  to  settle  it?    Simply,  be- 
cause he  overlooked  those  principles  on 
which'  alone  it  could  be  settled  ;  those  prin- 
eiples  which,  for  two  centuries,  have  been 
stm^ling  against  chance  and  capricious 
custom,  and  have  gradually  brought  the 
present  degree  of  order  out  of  the  origi- 
nal chaos.     In  countenancing  such  out- 
rageous anomalies  and  irregularities  as 
he   found  existing,  he  could  not  arrest 
this  progress,  though  he  may  have  hin- 
dered it,  and  delayed  the  period  of  fixed- 
ness.   Had  he  attempted  something  like 
what  Dr.  Webster  did ;  had  he,  without 
excluding  the  existing  f<Mrms,  at  the  same 


time  suggeeted  improvements,  founded  on 
those  principles  of  analogy  and  of  the  re- 
jection of  superfliiities,  which  the  mind  of 
the  nation  in  its  language  was  uncon- 
sciously striving  to  realize ;  it  is  possible, 
that  before  this  time,  the  contending  ele- 
ments would  have  found  a  level. 

In  attempting  here,  what  Dr.  Johnson 
left  undone.  Dr.  Websfer  has  rendered  a 
service  of  no  little  value.  There  could 
certainly  be  no  advantage  in  having  to 
stop  the  pen,  or  interrupt  the  current  of 
thought,  to  ascertain,  by  an  effort  of  recol- 
lection, or  a  reference  to  authority,  that 
tameable^  for  instance,  had  an  e  in  the 
middle  ;  and  again,  that  blamable  had  not ; 
and  the  same  of  tnoveable  and  immovable, 
and  many  others.  And  why  should  not 
metre  conform  to  diameter?  why  should 
not  centre,  and  a  few  others,  follow  in  the 
wake  of  cider  and  chamber,  and  a  large 
class,  all  from  French  words  in  re  ?  and 
why  should  not  labour,  honour,  drc,  fall 
at  once  into  rank,  dropping  the  useless  u, 
as  they  must  do  sooner  or  later  ?  The 
inconvenience  to  multitudes,  resulting  from 
capricious  irregularities ;  the  labor  and 
perplexity  they  cause  to  every  child  who 
learns  to  write ;  the  difficulty  which  they 
add  to  others,  tending  to  deter  foreigners 
from  acquiring  our  language — thus  ob- 
structing the  influence  of  the  English  and 
American  mind — are  disadvantages  of  no 
trifling  moment.  Words  are  a  means,  not 
an  end.  Civilization  exhibits  itself  in  noth- 
ing more  decisively,  than  in  simplifying 
and  rendering  less  cumbrous,  all  the  mere 
instruments  by  which  its  results  are  effect- 
ed. Shall  not  language,  the  great  instru- 
ment of  civilization  itself,  share  as  far  as 
possible  in  the  same  benefit  ? 

For  a  full  explanation  of  the  orthog- 
raphy of  Dr.  Webster,  as  it  appears, 
modified,  in  this  volume,  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred to  pp.  viii.  and  Ixxxi.  of  the  intro- 
ductory part. 

The  topic  of  Pronunciation  remains. 
This  part  of  the  work  was  one  requiring 
nicety  of  ear,  with  observation,  taste, 
good  judgment,  added  to  thorough  and 
scientific  study  of  the  subject.  These 
qualifications  belong,  in  an  eminent  degree, 
to  the  editor  of  this  volume.  He  has  ac- 
cordingly made  it  as  pefect  a  pronouncing 
dictionary,  as  the  nature  of  the  case  ad- 
mits. 
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Sounds  cannot  be  depicted  to  the  eye, 
nor  is  there  any  scale  o^  articulations,  as 
of  musical  sounds,  to  measure  them  with 
exactness.  The  standards  employed  must 
be  words  of  which  the  pronunciation  is 
supposed  already  known.  But  there  may 
be  uncertainty  or  diversity  here,  and  of 
course  uncertainty  anddiversity  throughout. 
For  instance,  in  the  new  dictionary  of  Dr. 
Worcester,  care,  fair,  bear,  where,  and 
some  others,  are  referred  to,  to  fix  a  cer- 
tarn  standard  sound  in  the  Key.  But  the 
pronunciation,  perhaps  the  most  prevalent 
m  this  country,  of  these  very  words,  dif- 
fers essentially  from  the  best  English 
usa^.  In  the  work  before  us,  they  are 
manced  with  the  long  sound  of  a,  as  in 
fate, — the  true  English  pronunciation, 
except  as  this  sound  is  modified  by  the  r 
following,  which  causes  it  to  vanish  with 
the  faint  sound  of  «  or  a  short,  as  is  ex- 
plained in  the  remarks  connected  with  the 
Key.  Thus,  by' a  simpler  notation,  the 
true  pronunciation  is  given  with  greater 
certainty.  To  multiply  marks  and  dis- 
tinctions, tends  only  to  confuse  and  per- 
plex. To  attempt  to  represent  every  dif- 
ferent shade  of  the  same  general  sound,  is 
useless;  for  this,  if  for  no  other  reason, 
that  hardly  two  persons  can  be  found 
agreeing  precisely  in  their  actual  pronun- 
ciation of  scarcely  any  word.  Dr.  Wor- 
cester gives  more  as  the  standard  for  the 
vowel  sound  in  rule,  true,  <Src.,  which  is  not 
the  pronunciation  to  which  we  are  accus- 
tomed. The  two  are  distinct  in  Webster. 
Tiie  single  letter  a  has,  we  are  told  by  a 
friend,  who  has  given  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject, no  less  than  twenty  distinguishable 
sounds  in  our  language.  It  is  mathemati- 
cally demonstrable,  that  the  number  of 
possible  positions  or  motions  of  the  vocal 
organs  is  absolutely  infinite ;  and  each  dif- 
ference does  in  reality  vary  the  sound. 
The  method  of  notation  employed  in  this 
work,  is  remarkable  for  its  simpUqity  and 
intelligibility,  combined  with  precision  in 
answering  its  end.  The  Key  is  Webster's, 
somewhat  enlarged,  and  is  now  placed,  for 
convenience,  at  the  bottom  of  each  page. 

We  should  not  omit  to  mention  the  rro- 
nouncing  Vocabularies  of  Scripture,  Clas- 
sical  and  Modem  Geographical  Names, 
which  have  been  prepared  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Professor  Porter,  of  Yale  College. 
Their  utility  is  obvious. 


Persons  aspiring  to  eminence  in  any  walk 
of  literature,  in  public  Hfe,  or  the  sacred 
profession,  should  study  words— the  in- 
strument of  thought,  as  well  as  the  vehicle 
of  expression.  He  who  does  this,  will  not 
be  liable  to  be  tripped  up  by  some  paltry 
quibble  in  debate;  he  will  see  at  once  how 
to  expose  it ;  he  will  seize  with  a  quick  and 
firm  grasp,  the  weak  points  of  his  antago- 
nist. More  than  half  the  disputes  in  the 
world  are  disputes  about  words,  and  all  are 
managed  by  words.  "  Words  are  things," 
said  the  Frenchman.  Lord  Chatham  Imew 
their  value,  when  he  made  it  his  constant 
habit  to  study  the  words  of  a  dictionary 
in  regular  course.  It  was  thus  he  kept  hu 
ammunition  ready,  bis  armory  well  stored 
with  weapons  always  keen  and  bright. 
No  man  could  do  such  execution  with 
words.  Jean  Paul  Eichter,  who  wielded 
words  with  a  ma^cian's  power,  continued 
through  life  the  occupation  of  dictionary- 
making,  for  his  mere  private  benefit.  He 
who  would  be  a  skillful  or  a  profound  law- 
yer, or  a  sound  political  economist,  must 
study  words.  The  riddles  of  the  latter 
science  turn  emphatically  upon  words.  He 
who  would  be  an  orator, — who  would  ac- 
quire something  of  the  precise  fitness,  the 
pregnancy  of  meaning,  the  terse  vigor,  the 
electric  energy,  of  a  Chatham  or  a  i)emo8- 
thenes,  must  not  merely  nicely  choose  and 
well  aim  his  words,  at  the  tame  of  utterance, 
but  must  have  learned  beforehand  their 
powers,  and  have  them  arranged  in  his  mind 
ready  for  use. 

We  may  here  with  propriety  also  take 
notice  of  the  example  of  the  author  of  this 
dictionary  as  worthy  of  imitation  ;  of  his 
perseverance,  undaunted  by  Obstacles ;  his 
resoluteness  in  laying  his  foundations  broad 
and  deep  ;  his  independence  and  self-reli- 
ance ;  his  ambition,  not  for  ephemeral  rep- 
utation, but  to  render  a  real  service  to  his 
country  and  race — ^to  leave  something 
which  the  world  would  not  willingly  let 
die.  When  we  consider  the  wide-spread, 
really  immense  influence  which' a  work  like 
this  must  exert  amcmg  the  milfions  who 
will  call  the  English  their  'mother-tongue, 
who  will  say,  the  author  did  not  enjoy  in 
his  own  thoughts,  an  ample  reward? 
"  Happy  the  man,"  was  said  of  him  by  the 
late  Chancellor  Kent,  "  who  can  thus  hon- 
orably identify  his  name  with  the  existence 
oi  our  venuwolar  toogae." 
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There  is  no  accoimting  for  tastes.  Why, 
therefore,  the  author  of  this  amiising  book 
should  have  thought  proper  to  land  at 
Vera  Cruz  in  August,  1846,  and  proceed 
thence  through  Mexico,  Querataro,  Zacate- 
cas,  Durango,  Chihuahua  and  Santa  Fe, 
to  the  valley  of  Taos,  and  spend  last  win- 
ter "  camping  out"  among  the  wolves  and 
hostile  Arapahds,  in  the  region  about  the 
head  waters  of  the  Arkansas  river,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  mquire.  He  has  left  the 
question  so  open,  however,  that  one  can 
hardly  avoid  an  opinion  upon  it.  In  his 
preface  he  very  coolly  remarks :  "  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  explain  the  cause  of 
my  visiting  Mexico  at  such  an  unsettled 
period ;  and  I  fear  that  circumstances  will 
prevent  my  gratifying  the  curiosity  of  the 
reader,  should  he  feel  any  on  that  point.'' 
We  suspect  he  had  no  other  motive  than 
the  national  instinct  for  getting  himself 
into  a  "  scrape ;"  or  if  he  had,  it  must 
have  been  the  charitable  purpose,  in  which 
he  has  been  eminently  successful,  of  enter- 
taining us  with  a  volume  of  spirited 
sketches  of  adventures. 

The  first  is  the  more  probable  supposi- 
tion, for  the  John  Bull  character  in  its  best 
phase  was  never  more  unmistakably  devel- 
oped than  it  is  in  these  pages.  We  see 
ail  his  vanity,  his  weaknesses,  his  wonder- 
ful stomach,  his  hearty  enjoyment,  his 
invincible  pugnacious  courage.  The  spirit 
with  which  his  book  is  written  may  be 
judged  by  the  following  extracts  from  his 
preuu^e : — 

*'  With  a  solitary  exception,  I  have  avoided 
tOQching  upon  American  subjects;  not  only 
becauee  much  abler  pens  than  mine  have  done 
that  country  and  people  more  or  less  justice  or 
inJQBtice,  and  I  wished  to  attempt  to  describe 
noChmg  that  other  English  travellers  have 
written  upon  befote,  and  to  give  a  roogh  sketch 
of  a  very  rough  journey  through  comparatively 
new  ground ;  but,  more  than  all,  for  the  reason 
that  I  have,  on  this  and  previous  visits  to  the 
United  States,  met  with  such  genuine  kindness 


and  unbounded  hospitality  from  all  classes  of 
the  American  people,  both  the  richest  and  the 
poorest,  that  I  have  not  the  heart  to  say  one 
narsh  word  of  them  or  theirs,  even  if  I  could  or 
would. 

^  Faults  the  Americans  have — and  who  have 
not  ?  But  they  are,  I  maintain,  failings  of  the 
head  and  not  the  heart,  which  nowhere  beats 
warmer,  or  in  a  more  genuine  spirit  of  kindness 
snd  affection,  than  in  tne  bosom  of  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States." 


The  suspicion  crossed  our  mind,  as  we 
read  this,  that  it  was  but  an  ingenious 
paragraph  designed  to  promote  the  sale 
of  these  sketches  among  us  Jonathans ; 
but  it  was  unworthy  of  our  better  discern- 
ment. There  is  no  counterfeiting  Mr. 
BulVs  manner  when  he  undertakes  to 
praise  his  prodigious  son ;  it  is  so  kind  and 
patronizing,  and  comes  with  such  weight, 
that  actually  it  almost  makes  one  fancy 
that  we  are  "  somebody"  after  all  I  More- 
over, our  author  goes  still  further,  even  to 
the  extent  of  taking  our  view  of  the 
character  of  our  neighbors : — 


**  From  south  to  north  I  traversed  the  whole 
of  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  a  distance  of  neari y 
two  thousand  miles,  and  was  thrown  among  the 
people  of  every  rank,  class,  and  station ;  and  I 
regret  to  have  to  say  that  I  cannot  remember 
to  nave  observed  one  single  commendable  trait 
in  the  character  of  the  Mexican  ;  always 
excepting  from  this  sweeping  clause  the  women 
of  the  country,  who,  for  kindness  of  heart  and 
many  sterling  qualities,  are  an  ornament  to 
their  sex,  andto  any  nation. 

^  If  the  Mexican  possesses  one  single  virtue, 
as  I  hope  he  does,  he  must  keep  it  so  closely 
hidden  in  tfome  secret  fold  of  his  sarape  as  to 
have  escaped  my  humble  sight,  although  I 
travelled  through  his  country  witli  eyes  wide 
open,  and  for  conviction  ripe  and  ready.  I 
trust,  for  his  sake,  that  he  will  speedily  with- 
draw from  the  bushel  the  solitary  light  of  this 
concealed  virtue,  lest  before  long  it  be  absorbed 
in  the  more  potent  flame  which  the  Anglo-Saxon 
seems  just  now  disposed  to  shed  over  benighted 
Mexico." 


*  Adventurtt  m  Mexico  and  ike  Roek^  Mtmnianu.    By  Gkobob  F.  RuzTOir,Esq„  member  of  the 
Royal  Geognphioal  Sooie^t  the  Stfaiwlofical  Society,  clc.»  etc.    New  York  :  Harper  ^  Brothers.  MB. 
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This  is  pleasant  reading.  The  writer  is 
evidently  a  sensible  man,  and  his  account 
of  what  he  saw  ought  to  be  received  with 
the  confidence  due  to  a  frank  observer, 
who  certainly  does  not  consider  that  lan- 
guage should  be  used  to  conceal  his 
opinions. 

He  was  in  Vera  Cruz  at  the  time  of 
the  arrival  of  Santa  Anna  from  Havana, 
August  16th,  1846.  He  thmks  the  fur- 
nishing him  with  a  passport  to  enable 
him  to  pass  the  blockaae  **  a  very  question- 
able policy"  On  the  part  of  our  govern- 
ment, which  it  "  is  difficult  to  understand." 
That  Santa  Anna  had  such  a  passport  he 
seems  to  consider  matter  of  public  notorie- 
ty ;  at  all  events,  the  steamer  which  had 
him  on  board  passed  the  blockade  under 
salvos  of  artillery  from  the  castle,  and  the 
crack  Mexican  regiment,  El  Onze,  the  11th, 
was  drawn  up  on  the  wharf  to  receive  him. 
He  saw  him  walk  up  from  the  wharf  to  the 
*  palacio  between  a  double  line  of  troops, 
preceded  by  his  young  wife,  a  pretty  girl 
of  seventeen,  who  leaned  upon  the  arm  of 
an  officer.  There  were  no  "  vivas,"  and 
the  party  looked  anything  but  pleased  at 
their  cool  reception.  "  Don  Antonio  Lopez 
de  Santa  Anna,"  he  says,  "  is  a  hale  looking 
man  between  fifty  and  sixty,  with  an  Old 
Bailey  cbuntenance,  and  a  very  well-built 
wooden  leg.  His  countenance  completely 
betrays  his  character  ;  indeed,  I  never  saw 
a  physiognomy  in  which  the  evil  passions, 
which  he  notoriously  possesses,  were  more 
strongly  marked.  Oily  duplicity,  treach- 
ery, avarice,  and  sensuality  are  depicted 
in  every  feature,  and  his  well-known 
character  bears  out  the  truth  of  the  impress 
his  vices  have  stamped  upon  his  face.  In 
person  he  is  portly,  and  not  devoid  of  a 
certain  well-bred  bearing  which  wins  for 
him  golden  opinions  from  the  surface- 
seeing  fair  sex,  to  whom  he  ever  pays  the 
most  courtly  attention." 

The  description  of  the  Mexican  soldiers 
is  equally  flattering : — 

'^  Nothing  can,  by  any  possibility,  be  con* 
ceived  more  unlike  a  soldier  than  a  Mexican 
militar.  The  regular  army  is  composed  entirely 
of  Indians — miserable-lookine  pigmies,  whose 
grenadiers  are  five  feet  high,  vera  Cruz,  being 
a  show  place,  and  jealous  of  its  glory,  generally 
contrives  to  put  decent  clothing,  by  subscrip- 
tion, on  the  repfiment  detailed  to  garrison  the 
town;  otherwise  clothing  is  not         '^    ^ 


indisptfiBable  to  the  Mexican  soldier.  The 
muskets  of  the  infantry  are  (that  is,  if  they  have 
any)  condemned  Tower  moskets,  turned  oat  of 
the  British  service  years  before.  I  have  seen 
them  carrying  firelocks  without  locks,  and 
others  with  locks  without  hammers,  the  lighted 
end  of  a  cig^r  being  used  as  a  match  to  iofnite 
the  powder  in  the  pan.  Discipline  they  have 
none.  Couraee  a  Mexican  does  not  possess  ; 
hut  still  thev  have  that  brutish  indiflerence  to 
death,  which  could  be  tamed  to  account  if  they 
were  well  led,  and  officered  by  men  of  courage 
and  spirit" 

He  visited  the  castle  and  made  himself 
acquainted  with  the  defences  of  the  city. 
His  opinion  respecting  the  bombardment 
is  given  as  if  he  were  conscious  that  he 
was  contradicting  common  report : — 

*'  The  town  was  attacked  by  the  American 
troops  under  General  Scott,  within  ten  months 
after  my  visit.  It  suffered  a  bombardment,  as 
is  well  Known,  of  several  days ;  an  unnecessary 
act  of  cruelty,  in  my  opinion,  since,  to  my 
knowledge,  there  were  no  defences  around  the 
city  which  could  not  have  been  carried,  inclu- 
ding the  city  itself,  by  a  couple  of  battalk>n8  of 
Missouri  volunteers.  I  certainly  left  Vera 
Cruz  under  the  impression  that  it  was  not  a 
fortified  place,  with  the  exception  of  the  paltry 
wall  I  have  mentioned,  which,  if  my  memory 
serves  me,  was  not  even  loopholod  for  musket- 
ry. However,  temporary  defences  might  have 
been  thrown  up  in  the  interval  between  my 
visit  and  the  American  attack;  still  I  cannot 
but  think  that  the  bombardment  was  cruel  and 
unnecessary.  The  castle  could  have  been 
carried  by  a  frigate^s  boarders,  having  but  seven 
hundred  naked  Indians  to  defend  it. 

An  ex-officer  in  the  British  army  would 
be  very  likely  to  underrate  any  achieve- 
ment of  our  troops  in  Mexico ;  but  cer- 
tainly he  would  not  wish  to  publish  state- 
ments which  could  easily  be  proved  to  be 
false.  The  condition  of  Vera  Cruz  ten 
months  after  he  was  there  was  by  no  means 
the  same  as  when  he  saw  it ;  temporary 
defences  had  been  thrown  up,  and  troops 
thrown  in  to  protect  them.  He  simply 
means  to  say  that  he  has  not  examined  the 
official  accounts  of  the  taking  of  that  city« 
but  that  from  what  he  saw  he  *'  cannot 
but  think,"  &c.;  in  other  words,  what  he 
saw  has  merely  given  him  b,  prejudice  that 
the  bombardment  was  unnecessary.  But 
it  may  have  been  necessary,  (that  is,  as 
necessary  as  any  act  in  a  bad  war,)  and 
yet  he  haro  told  us  nothing  but  the  truth. 
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AU  heha^  to  say,  that  bears  upon  the  war, 
is  merely  incidental ;  and  hence,  as  well 
as  from  the  manner  in  which  it  is  said,  and 
the  candor,  good  sense,  and  good  humor 
manifested  in  all  the  rest  of  the  book,  one 
feels  an  inchnation  to  listen  to  it  with  at- 
tention, and  where  it  includes  statements 
of  things  actually  seen,  to  receive  them 
with  the  degree  of  confidence  they  natur- 
ally inspire. 

Thus  we  have  fiuth  that  Vera  Onus  was 
feebly  defended  when  he  was  there,  making 
allowance  for  the  dashy  coloring  of  a 
writer  of  sketches ;  but  that  General  Scott 
would  have  ffone  to  trouble  and  expense, 
and  waste  of  life,  in  order  to  accomplish  in 
showy  and  popular  manner  what  might 
hare  been  done  with  comparative  ease, 
without  bravado,  bloodshed,  and  bulletins, 
is  not  to  be  believed  except  on  better  au- 
thority than  an  Englishman's  prejudice. 
Whether  also  a  wnter,  who  in  his  very 
preface  informs  us  that  he  does  not  be- 
lieve the  Mexicans  (excepting  the  women) 
possess  '*  one  single  commendable  trait  of 
character,"  ouffhtnot  to  be  fairly  suspected 
of  unconsciously  underrating  the  efficiency 
of  their  troops,  is  also'  questionable.  All 
their  muskets  are  certainly  not  ''con- 
demned Tower  muskets,"  or  if  they  are, 
such  arms  can  be  used  with  some  effect ; 
for  they  have  managed  to  kill  off  a  ffood 
many  stout  fellows  and  some  officers,  here 
and  there,  at  Cerro  Gordo  and  Churu- 
busco,  whom  their  country  did  not  wish  to 
spare  quite  so  soon,  and  we  have  no  doubt 
tney  will  pop  down  a  few  more  before  our 
national  nonor  is  satiated.  Still  there  is 
probably  much  truth  in  Mr.  Buxton's 
observations. 

His  journey  from  Vera  Cruz  to  the  Cap- 
ital, was  through  Jalapa,  Perote,  and  Pue- 
bla.  Beyond  Perote  the  country  was 
infested  with  robbers,  and  he  travelled  in 
the  dBigencia  armed  with  a  double-barrel 
rifle,  a  ditto  carbine,  two  brace  of  pistols, 
and  a  blunderbuss.  Every  now  and  then 
the  driver  would  look  into  the  window  and 
say,  "  Ahora  mal  punto,  muy  mal  punto" 
— ^now  we  are  in  a  very  bad  place — "  look 
to  your  arms."  At  Puebla  the  coach  and 
its  contents  were  minutely  inspected  by  a 
robber  spy,  in  the  face  of  the  authorities, 
who  tooK  no  notice  of  him.  The  road 
from  Puebla  is  very  picturesque : — 


**  We  left  Puebla  early  in  the  mohiinff,  and, 
as  day  broke,  a  scene  of  surpassing  beauty 
buTtt  upon  us.  The  eun,  rising  behind  the 
mountains,  covered  the  sky  with  a  cold,  silvery 
light,  against  which  the  peaks  stood  in  bold 
relief,  while  the  bases    were   still  veiled  in 

f^loom.  The  snow-clad  peak  of  Orizaba,  the 
ofty  Popocatepetl  (the  hill  that  smokes)  and 
Iztaccihuatl  (tne  white  woman)  lifted  their 
heads  now  bright  with  the  morning  sun.  The 
beautiful  plain  of  Cuidaxcoapen,  covered  with 
golden  com  and  green  waving  maize,  stretched 
away  to  the  mounUiins,  which  rise  in  a  gradual 
undulating  line,  from  which  in  the  custance 
shot  out  isolated  peaks  and  cones,  all  clear  and 
well  defined." 

At  length  the  dangerous  part  of  the 
road  is  passed. 

"  We  soon  after  crested  the  ridge  of  tlie 
mountain,  and,  descending  a  windmg  road, 
turned  an  abrupt  hill,  and  just  as  I  was  settling 
myself  in  the  comer  for  a  good  sleep,  my  arm 
was  seized  convulsively  by  my  opposite  neigh- 
bor, who,  with  half  his  body  out  of  the  wm- 
dow,  vociferated  :  *  Hi  esta,  hi  esta,  mire,  por 
Diof>,  mire!' — Look  out,  for  God^ssake !  there 
it  is.  Thinking  a  ladron  was  in  sight,  I  seized 
my  gun ;  but  my  friend,  seeing  mv  mistake, 
drew  in  his  head,  saying,  *  No,  no,  MejicOjMe- 
jico,  la  ciudad !' 

<*  To  stop  the  coach  and  jump  on  the  box  was 
the  work  of  a  moment ;  and,  looking  down  from 
the  same  spot  where  probably  Cortez  stood 
three  hundred  years  ago,'before  me  lay  the  city 
and  valley  of  Mexico,  bathed  by  the  soft  flood- 
ing liffht  of  the  setting  sun. 

'*  He  must  be  insensible,  indeed,  a  clod  of 
clay,  who  does  not  feel  the  blood  thrill  in  his 
veins  at  the  first  sight  of  this  beautiful  scene. 
What  must  have  been  the  feelings  of  Cortez, 
when,  with  his  handful  of  followers,  h^  looked 
down  upon  the  smiling  prospect  at  his  feet,  the 
land  of  promise  which  was  to  repay  tliem  for 
all  the  toil  and  dangers  they  had  encountered ! 

"  The  first  impression  which  struck  me  on 
seeing  the  valley  of  Mexico  was  the  perfect, 
almost  unnatural,  tranquillity  of  the  scene. 
The  valley,  which  is  about  sixty  miles  Ions  by 
forty  in  breadth,  is  on  all  sides  inclosed  by 
mountains,  the  most  elevated  of  which  are  on 
the  southem  side ;  in  the  distance  are  the  vol- 
canoes of  Popocatepetl  and  IztaccihuaU,  and 
numerous  peaks  of  different  elevation.  The 
lakes  of  Tezcuco  and  Chalco  glitter  in  the  sun 
like  burnished  silver,  or,  shaifed  by  the  vapors 
which  often  rise  from  them,  lie  cold  and  tran- 
quil on  the  plain.  The  distant  view  of  the  city, 
with  its  white  buildings  and  numerous  church- 
es, its  regular  streets  and  shaded  paseos,  greatly 
augments  the  beauty  of  the  scene,  over  which 
floats  a  solemn,  delightful  tranquillity." 
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Alas!  this  beautiful  valley  has  seen 
another  sight  since  it  was  thus  looked  upon, 
and  its  green  turf  is  now  the  sepulchre  of 
many  a  brave  soldier. 

The  character  of  the  mass  of  the  city 
population  has  not  probably  improved  un- 
der the  refining  influence  of  a  victorious 
army;  and  if  the  following  account  be 
not  greatly  exaggerated,  we  ought  to  feel 
almost  as  much  compassion  for  our  brave 
occupying  troops,  many  of  whom,  doubt- 
less, were  in  early  life  accustomed  to  dif- 
ferent society,  as  though  they  were  engaged 
in  actual  conflict : — 

^  On  entering  the  town,  one  is  stnick  with 
the  regalarity  of  the  streets,  the  chaste  archi- 
tecture of  the  buildings,  the  miserable  appear- 
ance of  the  population,  the  downcast  look  of 
the  men,  the  absence  of  ostentatious  display  of 
wealth,  and  the  prevalence  of  filth  which 
everywhere  meet  the  eye.  On  every  side  the 
passenger  is  importuned  for  charity.  Disgust- 
ing lepers  whine  for  clacos  ;  maimed  and  mu- 
tilated wretches,  mounted  on  the  backs  of  por- 
ters, thrust  out  their  distorted  limbs  and  expose 
their  sores,  urging  their  human  steeds  to  in- 
crease their  pace  as  their  victim  increases  his 
to  avoid  them.  Rows  of  cripples  are  brought 
into  the  street  the  first  thing  in  the  morning, 
and  deposited  against  a  wall,  whence  their  in- 
fernal whine  is  heard  the  live-long  day.  *  *  * 
Mexico  is  the  head  quarters  of  dirt.  The  streets 
are  dirty,  the  houses  are  dirty,  the  men  are 
dirty  and  the  women  dirtier;  and  everything 
you  eat  and  drink  is  dirty.  *  *  *  Observe 
every  countenance ;  with  hardly  an  exception 
a  physiognomist  will  detect  the  expression  of 
vice  ana  crime  and  conscious  guilt  in  each. 
No  one  looks  you  in  the  face,  but  all  slouch 
past  with  downcast  eyes  and  hang-dog  look, 
mtent  upon  thoughts  that  will  not  bear  the  light 
The  shops  are  poor  and  ill-supplied,  the  markets 
filthy  i  n  the  extreme.  Let  no  fastidious  stomach 
look  into  the  shops  where  pastry  is  made." 

For  the  manners  of  the  better  society 
of  the  city,  Mr.  Ruxton  refers  the  reader 
to  the  work  of  Madame  Calderon  de  la 
Barca ;  he  confines  his  own  observations  to 
the  worst  classes,  which  seem  to  offer  a 
sufficiently  strong  excitement  to  please  the 
most  adventurous;  he  having  witnessed 
two  stabbings,  one  of  which  was  mortal, 
among  the  pulquerias  and  fandangos,  in  a 
single  night, 

He  left  the  capital  on  the  14th  of  Sep- 
tember, while  the  artillery  was  announcing 
Santa  Anna's  entrance.  "On  the  road  to- 
wards Querataro,  three  days  out,  his  party 


were  meoAoed  by  some  robbers,  who  re- 
tired on  percdving  a  foreigner.    They  weie 
,  superbly  mounted,  and  well  armed  with 
^  carbine,  sword,  and  pistols ;  and  each  had 
a  lasso  hanging  on  the  horn  of  his  high- 

Seaked  saddle.  The  leader  inquired  if  the 
iligencia  had  many  passeogers.  The  two 
companies  parted,  wishii^  each  otker 
"  buen  viage  "  and  "  y  buena  fortuna!" 

At  Leon,  a  large  town  on  the  borders 
of  Guanaxato,  the  author  had,  what  he 
styles  a  "  little  affair  that  was  nearly  prov- 
ing disagreeable  to  him :" — 

"  Returning  from  the  plasa  through  a  dark, 
narrow  street  I  was  detected  as  a  stranger  by 
a  knot  of  idle  rascals  standing  at  the  door  of  a 
pulque-shop,  who  immediately  saluted  me  with 
cries  of  *  Texano,  Texano,  que  meura' — let's 
kill  him,  the  Yankee  dog.  Wishing  to  avoid  a 
rencounter  with  such  odds,  and  with  no  other 
means  of  defence  than  a  bowie-knife,  I  thought 
on  this  occasion  that  discietion  would  be  much 
the  better  part  of  valor,  so  I  turned  off  into 
anotlier  dark  street,  but  was  instantly  pursued 
by  the  crowd,  who  followed,  yelling  at  my  heels. 
Luckily,  an  opportune  and  dark  doorway  oflTer- 
ed  me  a  shelter,  and  I  crouched  in  it  as  my  parsQ- 
ers  passed  with  loud  cries  and  knives  in  hand. 
The  instant  that  they  all,  as  I  imagined,  had 
passed  me,  I  emerged  from  my  hiding-piaee, 
and  ran  almost  mto  the  very  arms  of  three  who 
were  bringing  up  the  rear.  '  Hi  esta,  hi  esta !' 
they  shouted,  baring  their  knives  and  rushing 
at  me.  '  Maten  le,  maten  le !' — ^here  he  is,  here 
he  is :  kill  him,  kill  the  jackass.  The  darl^- 
ness  was  in  my  favor.  As  the  foremost  one 
rushed  at  me  with  uplifted  blade  I  stepped 
quickly  to  one  side,  and  at  the  same  moment 
thrust  at  him  with  my  knife.  He  stumbled  for- 
ward on  his  knees  with  a  cry  of  *Dios  !  me  ha 
matado' — he  has  killed  me — and  fell  on  hir 
face.  One  of  the  remaining  two  ran  to  his  as- 
sistance, the  other  made  toward  me ;  but,  find- 
ing that  I  was  inclined  to  compare  notes  with 
him  and  waited,  his  attack,  he  slackened  hin 
pace  and  doclineci  encounter.  I  returned  to  the 
meson,  and,  without  telling  the  Spaniard  what 
had  occurred,  gave  directions  for  toe  animals  to 
be  ready  at  midnight,  and  shortly  after  we  were 
in  the  saddle  and  on  the  road." 

After  passing  Zacatecas  on  the  3d  of 
October,  the  road  lay  through  a  volcanic 
tract,  or  Mai  Pais — an  evil  land,  as  such 
regions  are  termed  by  the  Mexicans : — 

*•  The  valley,  between  two  ridges  or  sierras, 
is  completely  filled  up  to  nearly  a  level  with 
the  sierra  itself;  it  is,  therefore,  impossible  to 
judge  of  the  height  of  the  tract  of  groond 
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imiaed  by  the  volcano.  The  crater  is  about  five 
or  six  hundred  yards  in  circumference,  and  filled 
with  a  species  of  dwarf  oak,  mezquite,  and 
cocoa^trees,  which  grow  out  of  the  crevices  of 
the  lava.  In  it  is  a  small,  stagnant  lake,  the 
water  of  which  is  green  and  brackish;  huge 
blocks  of  lava  and  scoria  surround  the  lake, 
which  is  fringed  with  rank  shrubs  and  cactus. 
It  is  a  dismal,  lonely  spot,  and  the  ground  rum- 
bles under  the  tread  of  the  passing  horse.  A 
large  crane  stood,  with  upraised  leg,  on  a  rock 
in  the  pool,  and  Kjavali  (a  species  of  wild  hog) 
was  wallowing  near  it  in  the  mud.  Not  a 
breath  of  air  ruffled  the  inky  surface  of  the 
lake,  which  lay  as  undisturbed  as  a  sheet  of 
glass,  save  where  here  and  there  a  huge  water- 
snake  glided  across  with  uplifted  head,  or  a 
duck  swam  slowly  out  from  the  shadow  of  the 
shmb-covered  margin,  followed  by  its  downy 
pn^eny. 

"I  led  my  horse  down  to  the  edge  of  the 
water,  but  he  refused  to  drink  the  slimy  liauid, 
in  which  frogs,  efts,  and  reptiles  of  every  kind 
were  darting  and  diving.  Many  new  and  curi- 
ous water-plants  floated  near  the  margin,  and 
one,  lotus-leaved,  with  small,  delicate  tendrils, 
formed  a  kind  of  net-work  on  the  water,  with 
a  superb  crimson  flower,  which  exhibited  a 
beautiful  contrast  with  the  inky  blackness  of 
the  pool.  The  Mexicans,  as  they  passed  this 
fipot,  crossed  themselves  reverently,  and  mut- 
tered an  Ave  Maria;  for  in  the  lonely  re- 
gions of  the  Mai  Pais,  the  superstitious  In- 
dian believes  that  demons  and  gnomes,  and 
spirits  of  evil  purposes  have  their  dwelling- 
places,  whence  they  not  unfrequently  pounce 
upon  the  solitary  traveller,  and  bear  him  into 
the  cavernous  bowels  of  the  earth  ;  the  arched 
roof  of  the  prison-house  resounding  to  the  tread 
of  their  horses  as  they  pass  the  dreaded  spot, 
muttering  rapidly  their  prayers,  and  handling 
their  amulets  and  charms  to  Keep  off  the  treach- 
erous bogles  who  invisibly  beset  the  path. 

**  The  surrounding  country  is  curiously  dis- 
turbed, and  the  flow  of  the  molten  lava  can 
easily  be  traced,  with  its  undulations,  and  even 
retaining  the  exact  form  of  the  ripple  as  it  flow- 
ed down  from  the  crater.  Hollow  cones  ap- 
pear at  intervals  like  gigantic  petrified  bubbles, 
and  extend  far  into  the  plain.  S<xne  of  these, 
in  shape  like  an  inverted  cup,  are  rent,  and 
present  large  fissures,  while  others  aro  broken 
in  two,  one  lialf  only  remaining,  which  exhibit 
the  thickness  of  the  shell  of  biuiaUic  lava  to  be 
only  from  one  to  three  feet." 

He  reached  Durango  on  the  fourth. 
This  he  describes  as  a  picturesque  city, 
with  two  or  three  large  churches,  and  some 
government  buildings,  fair  to  the  eye  but 
foul  within,"  with  a  population  of  eighteen 
thousand,  **  seventeen  thousand  of  whom 
ttre  rogues  and  rascals."    It  was  during 
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his  visit  in  dread  and  expectation  of  an  In- 
dian invasion, 

'*  Some  five  hundred  Camanches  were  knowa 
to  be  in  the  vicinity  toward  the  north-east;  so, 
after  a  fan&ron  of  several  days,  and  high  mass 
in  the  church  for  the  repose  of  those  wno  were 
going  to  be  killed,  &c.,  the  troops  and  valientes 
of  the  city,  with  beating  drums  and  flving 
colors,  marched  out  to  the  xou/A-toest,  and  hap- 
pened to  miss  Mos  barbaros.'  However,  it 
saved  them  a  sound  drubbing,  and  the  country 
the  valicntes  who  would  have  been  killed." 

The  inhabitants  of  Durango  and  Chi- 
huahua live  in  perpetual  similar  alarms. 

Beyond  the  city  of  Durango  to  the  north 
and  north-west,  stretch  away  the  vast  un- 
cultivated and  unpeopled  plains  of  Chihua- 
hua, the  Bolson  de  Mapmii,  and  the  arid 
deserts  of  Gila.  In  the  oases  of  these, 
the  wild  and  hostile  Apaches  have  their 
dwelling-places,  from  which  they  contin- 
ually descend  upon  the  border  settlements 
and  haciendas,  sweeping  off  the  herds  of 
horses  and  mules,  and  barbarously  kill- 
ing the  unarmed  peasantry.  The  Ca- 
manches, also,  from  the  distant  prairie 
country  beyond  the  Del  Norte  and  Rio 
Pecos,  make  annual  expeditions  into  these 
States,  and  frequently  far  into  the  interior, 
for  the  purpose  of  procuring  animals  and 
slaves,  carrying  off  the  young  bojrs  and 
girls,  and  massacring  the  adults  in  the 
most  barbarous  manner. 

The  author,  on  leaving  Mexico,  concludes 
the  chapter  with  some  general  remarks 
on  the  condition  of  the  country,  character 
of  the  people,  etc.,  the  tone  of  which  may 
be  guessed  from  the  extract  from  his  pre- 
face. We  have  only  room  for  one  or  two 
paragraphs. 

"  The  llexicans,  as  a  people,  rank  decidedly 
low  in  the  scale  of  humanity.  They  are  de* 
ficient  in  moral  as  well  as  physical  organ! za^ 
tion :  by  the  latter  I  do  not  mean  to  assert  that 
they  aro  wanting  in  corporeal  qualities,  a)-, 
though  certainly  inferior  to  most  races  in  bod- 
ily strength  ;  but  thero  is  a  deficiency  in  that 
respect  which  is  invariably  found  attendant 
upon  alow  state  of  moral  or  intellectual  organ- 
ization. They  are  treacherous,  cnnninfi[,  in- 
dolent, and  without  eifergy,  and  cowardly  by 
nature.  Inherent,  instinctive  cowardice  is  rare- 

Smet  with  in  any  race  of  then,  yet  I  afl^rm 
at  in  this  instance  it  certainly  existo,  and  is 
most  conspicuous ;  they  possess  at  the  same 
time  that  amount  of  brutish  indiffeveoee  lo 
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death  which  can  be  turned  to  gocKl  accounl  in 
soldiers,  and  I  believe,  if  properly  led,  that  the 
Mexicans  would  on  this  account  behave  toler- 
ably well  in  the  field,  but  no  more  than  tolera- 
bly. 

"  It  is  a  matter  of  little  astonishment  to  me 
that  the  country  is  in  the  state  it  is.  It  can 
never  progress  or  become  civilized  until  its 
present  population  is  supplanted  by  a  more 
energetic  one.  The  present  would-be  repub- 
lican form  of  government  is  not  adapted  to 
such  a  population  as  exists  in  Mexico,  as  is 
plainly  evident  in  tlie  ejQTects  of  the  constantly- 
recurring  revolutions.  Until  a  people  can  ap- 
preciate the  CTeat  principles  of  civil  and  relig- 
ious liberty,  Uie  advantages  of  free  institutions 
are  thrown  away  upon  them.  A  long  minority 
has  to  be  passed  through  before  this  can  be 
effected ;  and,  in  this  instance,  befere  the  requi- 
site fitness  can  be  attained,  the  country  will 
probably  have  passed  from  the  hands  of  its 
present  owners  to  a  more  able  and  energetic 
race.  On  the  subject  of  government  I  will  not 
touch :  1  maintain  that  the  Mexicans  are  inca- 
pable of  se//-govemment,  and  will  always  be  so 
until  regenerated." 

Whether  our  own  unregenerate  nation 
is  called  upon  to  propagate  with  the  point 
of  the  bayonet,  the  true  political  faith 
among  this  benighted  people,  is  a  question, 
which  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  never  need  to 
be  discussed  before  a  class  of  readers  who 
do  not  look  for  their  opinions  to  the  col- 
umns of  the  daily  newspapers. 
'  On  the  road  from  Durango  to  Mapimi, 
the  author  had  a  little  adventure  with  his 
Mexican  muleteer,  which  may  account  for 
some  of  his  prejudice  against  the  nation  : — 

"  Oct,  11 //i. — To  the  rancho  of  Los  Sauces — 
-the  willows.  The  plains  to-day  were  covered 
with  cattle,  and  horses  and  mules.  In  the 
morning  I  was  riding  slowly  ahead  of  my  caval- 
lada,  passing  at  the  time  through  a  lonely 
mezquite-grove,  when  the  sudden  report  of  fire- 
arms, and  the  whistling  of  a  bullet  passing  my 
head  at  rather  unpleasantly  close  quarters, 
caused  me  to  turn  sharply  roimd,  when  I  saw 
my  amiable  mozo  with  a  pistol  in  his  hand,  seine 
fifteen  yards  behind  me,  looking  very  guilty  and 
foolish.  To  whip  a  pistol  out  of  my  holsters 
and  ride  up  to  him  was  the  work  of  an  instant ; 
and  I  was  on  the  point  of  blowing  out  his 
brains,  when  his  terrified  and  absurdly  guilty- 
looking  face  turned  my  ire  into  an  immoderate 
fit  of  laughter. 

^  *  Amiso,'  I  said  to  him,  '  do  you  call  this 
being  skilled  in  the  use  of  arms,  to  miss  my 
, head  at  fifteen  yards  ?' 

•t  <  AhyOabaUero !  in  the  name  of  all  the  saints 
I  did  not  fir^  at  you,  but  at  a  duck  which  was 


flying  over  tlie  road.  No  lo  crde  9U  merced— 
your  worship  cannot  believe  I  would  do  such  a 
thing."  Now  it  so  happened,  that  the  pistols 
which  I  had  given  him  to  carry  were  secured  in 
a  pair  of  holsters  tightly  bucxled  and  strapped 
round  his  waist.  It  was  a  difficult  matter  to 
unbuckle  them  at  any  time :  and  as  to  having 
had  time  to  get  one  out  to  fire  at  a  duck  flying 
over  the  road,  it  was  impossible,  even  if  such  an 
idea  had  occurred  to  him.  I  was  certain  that 
the  duck  was  a  fable,  invented  when  he  had 
missed  me,  and,  in  order  to  save  my  ammuni- 
tion, and  my  head  from  another  sportsmanlike 
display,  I  halted  and  took  from  him  everything 
in  the  shape  of  ofiensive  weapon,  not  excepting 
his  knife ;  and  wound  up  a  sermon  which  I 
deemed  it  necessary  to  five  him,  by  Administering 
a  couple  of  dozen,  well  laid  on  with  the  buckle- 
end  of  my  surcingle,  at  the  same  time  giving 
him  to  understand,  that  if,  hereafter,  I  had 
reason  to  suspect  that  he  had  even  drramed  of 
another  attempt  upon  my  life,  I  would  pistol 
him  without  a  moment*8  hesitation.  Distance 
from  El  Chorro  tliirty-six  miles." 

On  the  26th,  at  Guajoquilla,  he  encoun- 
tered a  half-starved  Kentuckian,  who  had 
just  been  found  and  brought  in  from  the 
sierra,  where  the  remainder  of  his  com- 
pany were  wandering  without  food  and 
water,  if  not  already  dead.  They  were  a 
party  of  Santa  Fe  teamsters,  who  had  left 
a  caravan  to  proceed  across  the  coimtry  to 
the  United  States. 

^*  According  to  his  account,  the  others  must 
long  ere  this  have  perished,  for  when  he  left 
them  they  were  prostrate  on  the  ground,  ooable 
to  rise,  and  praying  for  death.    In  the  hope  of 
recovering  some  of  their  eflTects.  his  companion, 
after  recruiting  his  strength,  ^ad  started  back 
to  the  spot  with  some  Mexicans,. but  meetingr  a 
party  of  Camancbes,tliey  had  return^  without 
reaching  the  place.    The  next  day,,  however, 
some  vaqueros  entered  tlie  town,  bearing  six 
or  seven  Americans  beiund  their  saddles,  and 
toward  the  evening  two  more  were  bron^t  Id, 
makinof  eleven  in  all  who  had  arrived.    Such 
miserable,  emaciated  creatures  it  has  never  been 
my  lot  to  iree.     With  long  hair  and  beards^  and 
thin,  cadaverous  faces,  with  cheek-bones  pro- 
jecting almost    through  the  Fkin,  and  their 
mouths  cracked  with  the  drought,  they,  dis- 
mounted before  my  door,  weak  and  scarcely 
able  to  stand  ;  most  of  them  had  entirely  loet 
their  voices,  and  some  were  giddy  and  light- 
headed with  the  suflTerinfrs  thev  had  endured. 
From  their  account  I  had  no  doubt  that  ten  of 
their  party  were  perishing  in  the  sierra,  or  most 
probably  had  expired;  for  they  were  entirely 
exhausted  when  the  last  of  those  who  had  ar- 
rived left  the  spot  where  they  bail  been 
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After  ordering  my  servant  to  make  a  large 
quantity  of  strong  soup  for  the  poor  fellows,  and 
providing  for  their  immediate  wanU,  I  proceed- 
ed to  the  alcalde  of  tlie  plnce,  and  told  him  the 
story.  He  at  once  agreed  with  me  that  some 
steps  most  be  taken  to  rescue  the  suflferers  if 
still  alive,  but  he  doubted  if  the  people  in  the 
town  would  undertake  the  expedition,  as  it  was 
known  that  the  Indians  wore  in  the  sierras,  and 
in  fact  in  every  part,  and  it  was  a  perfect  mir- 
acle how  the  men  had  reached  the  town  in 
safety.  He  also  promised  me  that  tlie  men 
should  not  be  confined,  but  allowed  to  go  at 
large  on  parole,  until  he  bad  communicated 
with  the  Governor  of  Chihuahua,  and  that  a 
large  room  should  be  provided  for  them,  where 
they  would  be  at  perfect  liberty." 


Not  content  with  informing  the  alcalde, 
our  traveller  procured  four  or  five  ranche- 
ros,  and  went  on  an  expedition  after  the 
lost  men ;  but  they  were  tmsuccessful,  and 
were  obl%ed  to  return  after  their  animals 
had  been  thirty  hours  without  water. 

The  matter-of-fact  manner  m  which  all 
this  is  told  is  very  delightful.  The  author 
does  not  seem  to  wish  to  make  a  display 
of  his  humanity  or  his  courage,  and  hence, 
although  his  adventures  are  often  hazard- 
ous, he  does  not  offend  belief.  His  pre- 
judices are  as  open  as  the  day,  and  they 
are  not  such  as  influence  his  facts.  Al- 
though it  is  evident  that  he  thoroughly 
hates  and  despises  the  Mexicans,  yet  he 
does  uQt  conceal  the  behavior  of  the  al- 
calde in  this  instance,  who  certainly  did 
all  that  he  could  do  for  the  unfortunate 
Americans. 

Chihuahua,  when  our  author  reached  it, 
on  the  8th  of  November,  was  in  a  great 
ferment  on  accoimtof  the  expected  advance 
of  the  Americans.  The  city  contains  from 
eight  to  ten  thousand  inhabitants.  The 
population  of  the  whole  province  is  over- 
estimated at  180,000  :  its  area  is  107,584 
square  miles.  Not  twenty  square  miles  are 
tinder  cultiyation,  and  at  least  three-fifths 
of  the  whole  is  sterile .  and  unproductive. 
At  this  time  the  American  forces  were  en- 
camped on  the  borders  of  the  great  desert. 
In  rear  of  them  was  the  American  eara- 
vana  of  two  hundred  wagons  of  goods, 
which  entering  Santa  Fe  with  the  troops, 
had  paid  no  duty  there  ;  the  duty,  there- 
fore, five  hundred  dollars  on  each  wagon, 
would  have  been  payable  to  the  Governor 
dC  Chihuahua,  and  would  have  been  ser- 


viceable to  the  Mexicans  in  enabling  them 
to  raise  troops. 

*^  They  were  therefore  ordered  to  remain  in 
rear  of  the  troops,  and  not  to  advance  except- 
ing under  their  escort  The  commanding  offi- 
cer deemed  it  imprudent  to  allow  such  an  amount 
of  the  sinews  of  war  to  be  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  enemy,  to  be  used  against  the  Americans. 
That  this  was  verv  proper  under  the  circum- 
stances there  could  be  no  gainsaying,  but  at 
the  same  time  there  was  a  very  large  amount 
of  property  belonging  to  English  merchants  and 
others  of  neutral  nations,  who  were  sufifering 
enormous  losses  by  the  detention  of  their  goods ; 
and  as  no  official  notification  had  been  given 
of  the  hlnckade  of  the  frontier  town  of  oanta 
Fe,  this  prohibition  to  proceed  was  considered 
unjust  and  arbitrary.  My  opinion,  however, 
is,  that  the  officer  in  command  of  the  United 
States  troops  was  perfectly  justified  in  the 
course  he  pursued,  knowing  well  the  uses  to 
which  the  money  thus  obtained  would  have 
been  applied.*' 

It  is  singular  that  Mr.  Ruxton,  who  would 
certainly,  from  the  pc^isage  here  given, 
and  indeed  almost  the  whole  of  his  book» 
appear  to  be  a  fair-minded  man,  and  above 
petty  national  prejudice,  should  suffer  him- 
self to  be  easily  led  into  error  whenever  he 
has  occasion  to  speak  of  our  brilliant  vic- 
tories. Thus  in  the  passage  mentioning 
the  taking  of  Vera  Cruz,  and  more  especial- 
ly in  a  paragraph  we  shall  quote  presently 
respecting  the  capture  of  Chihuahua,  if 
there  were  any  foundation  for  his  state- 
ments, it  would  inevitably  tend  very  much 
to  diminish  the  lustre  of  our  arms.  We  do 
not  quote  him  on  these  points  to  uphold 
his  views,  but  because  they  are  the  testi- 
mony of  one  who,  in  every  other  respect, 
seems  to  desire  to  be  impartial.  Success, 
in  military  affairs,  covers  a  multitude  of 
evils ;  the  glare  of  glory  blinds  the  popu- 
lar eye,  and  the  real  truth  of  circumstances 
does  not  appear,  sometimes,  till  after  the 
lapse  of  years.  A  writer  or  speaker  who 
should,  in  addressing  the  public  in  a  mass 
meeting,  or  through  a  political  journal,  ven- 
ture at  the  present  time  to  hint  aught  in 
disparagement  of  any  achievement  of  any 
portion  of  our  army  in  this  bad  war,  would 
be  hissed  from  the  stage  or  burned  in  efiSgy 
in  the  streets.  Even  those  most  strongly 
opposed  to  the  war  think  themselves  obliged 
to  succumb  to  the  popular  enthusiasm,  and 
affect  more  pride  in  our  dear-bought  vie- 
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tones  than  they  really  feel.  Whenever 
the  anny  is  mentioned,  it  is  spoken  of  with 
all  the  praise  that  language  can  express ; 
and  so  we  go  on,  both  parties  covering  it 
deeper  and  deeper  with  glory,  till  it  already 
outshines  even  the  glittering  host  that 
warred  on  Heaven. 

This  feeling  will  do  more  to  perpetuate 
the  war  than  any  other  cause.  If  it  con- 
tinues, it  may  involve  our  nation  still  more 
seriously  hereafter.  So  long  as  the  fever 
rages  within,  it  will  break  out  in  one  quar- 
ter or  another.  It  would  be  better  if,  while 
we  admit  the  strength  of  our  nation's  right- 
hand,  we  could  defer  awhile  rejoicing  over 
the^  blows  it  has  struck  in  an  unjust  con- 
test. At  least,  let  us  not  magnify  them 
till  our  people  fall  into  a  brutish  desire  of 
striking  more,  merely  to  show  how  well  it 
can  hit.  This  is  no  injustice  to  any  portion 
of  the  army.  In  so  far  as  we  know  and 
believe,  they  all  seem  to  have  done  their 
duty,  but  their  success  ought  not  to  pre- 
vent us  from  endeavoring  to  satisfy  our- 
selves fully  upon  the  subject.  Indeed,  in 
such  a  war  as  this  it  should  be  the  busi- 
ness of  every  citizen  to  hold  our  soldiers 
to  a  strict  stccount  before  the  tribunal  of 
his  private  judgment,  and  see  particularly, 
that  they,  none  of  them,  go  beyond  their 
instructioiis. ' 

With  these  opinions,  we  quote  Mr.  Rux- 
ton*s  statements  for  what  they  are  worth. 
His  account  of  the  Mexican  troops,  we  can- 
not but  think,  underrates  their  strength,  and 
his  views  of  what  has  been  accomplished 
by  ours  are,  it  may  be,  wholly  the  result 
of  prejudice,  where  they  contravene  our 
extra  Picayune  correspondence  and  official 
dispatches. 

He  left  Chihuahua  under  an  escort, 
which,  he  says, 

*■  Consisted  of  two  or  three  dmfroons  of  the 
legiment  of  Vera  Cruz,  which  had  been  several 
years  in  Santa  Fe,  but  had  ran  away  with  the 
governor  on  the  approach  of  Uie  Americans, 
and  were  now  stationed  at  Chihuahua.  Their 
horses — wretched,  half-starved  animals — were 
borrowed  for  the  occasion ;  and  the  men,  re- 
fusing to  march  without  some  provision  for  the 
road,  were  advanced  their  '  sueldo'  by  a  pat- 
riotic merchant  of  the  town,  who  gave  eacn  a 
handfol  of  copper  coins,  which  they  carefully 
tied  up  in  the  comers  of  their  sarapes.  Their 
dress  was  original  and  uniform  (in  rags).  One 
Ind  on  a  dirty  broad-brimmed  straw  h^,  another 
a  handkerchief  tied  round  his  head.    One  had 


a  portion  of  a  jacket,  another  was  in  his  shirt* 
sleeves,  with  overalls,  open  to  the  winds,  reach- 
ing a  little  below  the  knees.  All  were  boot- 
less and  nnspurred.  One  bad  a  rusty  swonl 
and  lance,  another  a  gun  without  a  hammer, 
the  third  a  bow  and  arrows.  Although  the 
nights  were  piercingly  cold,  they  had  but  one 
wretched,  tattered  sarape  of  the  commonest 
kind  between  them,  and  no  rations  of  any  de* 
ecription. 

''These  were  regulars  of  the  regiment  of 
Vera  Cruz.  I  may  as  well  here  mention  that, 
two  or  three  months  after.  Colonel  Doniphan, 
with  nine  hundred  volunteers,  marched  through 
the  state  of  Chihuahua,  defeating  on  one  occa- 
sion three  thousand  Mexicans  with  great 
slaughter,  and  taking  the  city  itself,  wiUiont 
losing;  one  man  in  the  campaign. 

"At  Sacramento  the  Mexicans  iritrenched 
themselves  behind  formidable  breastworks,  hav- 
ing ten  or  twelve  pieces  of  artillery  in  batteiy, 
and  numbering  at  least  three  thousand.  Will 
it  be  believed  that  these  miserable  creatures 
were  driven  from  their  position,  and  slangbtei^ 
ed  like  sheep,  by  nine  hundred  raw  backwoods- 
men, who  did  not  lose  one  tingU  tnan  in  the 
encounter  ?" 

At  El  Paso  our  author  found  four 
American  prisoners  whom  he  endeavored 
to  assist  in  escaping.  The  soil  of  this  de- 
partment is  very  nch,  and  should  it  ever 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Americans,  it  will 
soon,  he  says,  become  a  thriving  settlement ; 
for  the  hardy  backwoodsman,  with  his  axe 
on  one  shoulder,  and  rifle  on  the  other,  will 
not  be  deterred  by  the  savage,  like  the 
present  pusillanimous  owners  of  the  s(ul, 
from  turning  it  to  account. 

The  view  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  mission- 
ary detachment  imder  Colonel  Doniphan, 
and  the  observations  upon  our  service 
which  follow  it,  deserve  quoting  as  nearly 
entire  as  our  limits  will  permit : — 

"  Staying  at  Fray  Cristoval  but  one  nisht,  I 
pushed  on  to  the  ruins  ofValvenie,a  long- 
deserted  rancheria,  a  few  miles  beyond  which 
was  the  advanced  post  of  the  American  troopa. 
Here,  encamped  on  the  banks  of  the  river  in  the 
heavy  timber,  I  found  a  great  portion  of  the 
caravan  which  I  have  before  mentioned  aa 
being  en  route  to  Chihuahua,  and  also  a  survey- 
ing party  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant 
Abert,  of  the  United  States  Topographical 
Engineers. 

*'  Provisions  of  all  kinds  were  very  scarce  in 
the  camp,  and  the  game,  being  constantly  bunt- 
ed, soon  disappeared.  Havhig  been  invited  to 
join  the  hospitable  mess  of  the  officers  of  the 
EngineoB,  I  fortunately  did  not  sn^r,  although 
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«ven  they  were  living  on  their  rations,  and  on 
the  produce  of  our  gans.  The  traders,  mostly 
young  men  from  the  eastern  cities,  were  fine, 
neaTty  fellows,  who  employ  their  capital  in  this 
trade  because  it  combines  pleasure  with  profit, 
ajid  the  excitement  and  danger  of  the  journey 
throuefa  the  Indian  country  are  more  agreeable 
than  Uie  monotonous  life  of  a  city  merchant 
The  volunteers'  camp  was  some  three  miles  up 
the  river  on  the  other  side.  Colonel  Dohiphan, 
who  commanded,  had  just  returned  from  an 
expedition  into  the  Navajo  country  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  a  treaty  with  tho  chiefs  of  tliat 
nation,  who  have  hitherto  been  bitter  enemies 
of  the  New  Mexicans.  From  appearances  no 
one  would  have  imagined  this  to  be  a  military 
encampptent. '  The  tents  were  in  a  line,  but 
thei^  all  uniformity  ceased.  There  were  no 
re^ahitions  in  force  with  regard  to  cleanliness. 
Toe  camp  was  strewed  with  bones  and  offal  of 
the  cattle  slaughtered  for  its  supply,  and  not 
the  slightest  attention  was  paid  to  keeping 
it  clear  from  other  accumulations  of  filth. 
The  men,  unwashed  and  unshaven,  were 
ragged  and  dirty,  without  uniforms,  and  dressed 
as,  and  how,  they  pleased.  They  wandered 
about,  listless  and  sickly-looking,  or  were  sitting 
in  groups  playing  at  cards,  and  swearing  ana 
carsing,  even  at  the  officers  if  they  interfered 
to  etop  it,  (as  I  witnessed.)  The  greatest 
irregularities  constantly  took  place.  Entries, 
or  a  guard,  although  in  an  enemy's  country, 
were  voted  unnecessary;  and  one  fine  day, 
daring  the  time  I  was  here,  three  Navajo 
Indians  ran  off  with  a  flock  of  eight  hundred 
flbeep  belonging  to  the  camp,  killing  the  two 
volunteers  in  charge  of  them,  and  reaching  the 
mountains  in  safety  with  their  bboty.  Their 
mules  and  horses  were  straying  over  the  coun- 
try ;  in  fact,  the  most  total  want  of  discipline 
was  apparent  in  everything.  These  very  men, 
bovi^ver,  were  as  full  of  tight  as  game-cocks, 
and  shortly  after  defeated  four  times  their  num- 
ber of  Mexicans  at  Sacramento  near  Chihuahua. 
^  The  American  can  never  be  made  a  soldier ; 
his  constitution  will  not  bear  the  restraint  of 
discipline,  neither  will  his  very  mistaken  notions 
about  liberty  allow  him  to  subject  himself  to  its 
necessary  control.  In  a  country  abounding 
with  ail  the  necessaries  of  life,  aikl  where  any 
one  of  physical  ability  is  at  no  loss  for  profita- 
Ue  employment;  moreover,  where,  from  the 
nature  of  the  country,  tho  lower  classes  lead  a 
life  free  from  all  the  restraint  of  society,  and 
almost  its  conventional  laws,  it  is  easy  to  con- 
ceive that  it  would  require  great  inducements 
for  a  man  to  enter  the  army,  and  subject  himself 
to  discipline  for  the  sake  of  the  trifling  remunera- 
tion, when  so  many  other  sources  of  profitable 
employment  are  open  to  him.  For  these  rea- 
sons the  service  is  unpopular,  and  only  resorted 
to  by  men  who  are  either  too  indolent  to  work, 
or  whose  bad  characters  prevent  them  seeking 
other  employment 


^  The  volunteerinff  service,  on  'the  other 
hand,  is  eagerly  sought,  on  occasions  such  as 
the  present  war  with  Mexico  affords,  by  young 
men  even  of  the  most  respectable  classes,  as,  in 
this,  discipline  exists  but  in  name,  and  they 
have  privileges  and  rights,  such  as  electing 
their  own  officers,  &c.,  which  they  consider  to 
be  more  consonant  to  their  ideas  of  liberty  and 
equality.  The  system  is  palpably  bad,  as  they 
have  sufficiently  proved  in  this  war.  The 
election  of  officers  is  made  entirelv  a  political 
question,  and  quite  irrespective  of  their  military 
qualities,  and,  knowing  the  footing  on  which 
they  stand  with  the  men,  they,  if  even  they  ' 
know  how,  are  afraid  to  exact  of  them  either 
order  or  discipline.  Of  drill  or  manoeuvring 
the  volunteers  have  little  or  no  idea.  <  Every 
man  on  his  own  hook'  is  their  system  in  action ; 
and  trusting  to,  and  confident  in,  their  undenia- 
ble bravery,  they  '  go  ahead,'  and  overcome  all 
obstacles.  No  people  know  better  the  advan- 
tages of  discipline  than  do  the  officers  of  the 
regular  service ;  and  it  is  greatly  to  their  credit 
that  they  can  keep  the  standing  army  in  the 
state  it  is.  As  it  is  mostly  composed  of  foreign- 
ers— Germans,  English,  and  Irish,  and  deserters 
from  the  British  army — ^they  might  be  brought 
to  as  perfect  a  state  of  discipline  as  any  of  Die 
armies  of  Europe  ;  but  the  feeling  of  Uie  peo- 
ple will  not  permit  it ;  the  public  would  at  once 
cry  out  against  it  as  contrary  to  repnUican 
notions  and  tho  liberty  of  the  citizen. 

"  There  is  a  vast  disparity  between  the 
officers  of  the  regular  army  and  the  men  they 
command.  Receiving  at  Weet  Point  (an  ad- 
mirable institution)  a  military  education  by 
which  they  acquire  a  practical  as  well  as 
theoretical  knowledge  of  the  science  of  war,  as 
a  class  they  are  probably  more  distinguished 
for  military  knowledge  Hiam  tho  officers  of  any 
European  army.  Uniting  with  this  a  high 
chivalrous  feeling  and  most  conspicuous  gallan- 
try, they  have  a^l  the  essentials  of  the  officer 
and  soldier.  Notwithstanding  this,  they  have 
been  hitherto  an  unpopular  class  in  the  United 
States,  being  accused  of  having  a  tendency  to 
aristocratic  feeling,  but  rather,  I  do  believe, 
from  the  marked  distinction  in  education  and 
character  which  divides  them  from  the  mass, 
than  any  other  reason.  However,  the  late 
operations  in  Mexico  have  sufficiently  proved 
that  to  their  regular  officers  alone,  and  more 
particularly  to  those  who  have  been  educated  at 
the  much-uecried  West  Point,  are  to  be  attrib- 
uted the  successes  which  have  everywhere 
attended  the  American  arms  ;  and  it  is  notori- 
ous that  on  more  than  one  occasion  the  steadi- 
ness of  the  small  regular  force,  and  particularly  ^^  - ' 
of  the  artillery,  under  their  command,  has  '>^ 
saved  the  army  from  most  serious  disasters." 

Our  author,  in  saying  of  the  Mexicans 
generally  that  they  have  ''  not  one  smgb 
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virtue,"  does  not,  it  must  be  confessed, 
leave  upon  the  reader  a  very  favorable 
impression  of  their  character  ;  yet  in  com- 
parison with  his  remarks  upon  the  people 
of  New  Mexico,  his  former  expressions  are 
quite  faint : — 

"  In  their  social  state  but  one  degree  removed 
from  the  veriest  savages,  they  might  take  a 
lesson  even  from  these  in  morality  and  the 
conventional  decencies  of  life.  Imposing  no 
restraint  on  their  passions,  a  shameless  and 
universal  concubinage  exists,  and  a  total  disre- 
gard of  moral  laws,  to  which  it  would  be 
impossible  to  iSnd  a  parallel  in  any  country 
calling  itself  civilized.  A  want  of  honorable 
principle,  and  consummate  duplicity  and  treach- 
ery, cnaracterize  all  their  dealings.  Liars  by 
nature,  they  are  treacherous  and  faithless  to 
their  friends,  cowardly  and  cringing  to  their 
enemies  :  cruel,  as  all  cowards  are,  they  unite 
savage  ferocity  with  their  want  of  animal 
courage ;  as  an  example  of  which,  their  recent 
massacre  of  Governor  Bent  and  other  Ameri- 
cans may  be  given — one  of  a  hundred  in- 
stances. 

The  city  of  Sa^ita  Fe,  judging  from  his 
report,  cannot  have  much  improved  since 
the  visit  of  an  acquaintance  who  traded 
there  many  years  ago  : — 

"  The  appearance  of  the  town  defies  descrip- 
tion, and  I  can  compare  it  to  nothing  but  a 
dilapidated  brick-kiln  or  a  prairie-dog  town. 
The  inhabitants  are  worthy  of  their  city,  and  a 
more  miserable,  vicious-looking  population  it 
would  be  impossible  to  imagine.  Neither  was 
the  town  improved,  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  by 
the  addition  to  the  population  of  some  three 
thousand  Americans,  the  dirtiest,  rowdiest 
crew  I  have  ever  seen  collected  together. 

"Crowds  of  drunken  volunteers  filled  the 
streets,  brawling  and  boasting,  but  never  fight- 
ing; Mexicans,  wrapped  in  sarape,  scowled 
upon  them  as  they  passed;  donkey-load >  of 
hoja— corn-shucks — were  hawking  about  for 
sale ;  and  Pueblo  Indians  and  priests  jostled 
tlie  rude  crowds  of  brawlers  at  every  step. 
Under  the  portales  were  numerous  monte  tables, 
surrounded  by  Mexicans  and  Americans. 
Every  other  house  was  a  grocery,  as  they  call 
a  gin  or  whisky  shop,  continually  disgorging, 
reSing,  drunken  men,  and  everywhere  filth 
and  dirt  reigned  triumphant." 

"  Although  I  had  determined  to  remain  some 
time  in  Santa  Fe  to  recruit  my  animals,  I  was 
so  disgusted  with  the  filth  of  the  town,  and  the 
disreputable  society  a  stranger  was  forced  into, 
that  in  a  very  few  days  I  once  more  packed  my 
mules,  and  proceeded  to  the  north,  tlirough  tlie 
valley  of  Taos."  ^ 


From  the  valley  of  Taos  the  author 
crossed  over  to  the  head  waters  of  the 
Colorado,  thence  back  to  the  vaUey  of  the 
Red  Fork  of  the  Arkansas,  where,  with 
the  exception  of  occasional  visits  to  a 
small  fort  inhabited  by  a  few  hunters,  he 
spent  the  winter  in  the  region  around  the 
base  of  the  Rocky  Mountams.  In  May  he 
started  from  this  fort  in  company  with 
some  Americans,  for  Council  Grove,  Fort 
Leavenworth  and  St.  Louis,  from  which 
city  he  came  by  the  lake  route  to  New 
York  in  July,  and  reached  Liverpool  in 
August — making  a  pleasant  little  excursion 
of  somewhat  over  twelve  months. 

Near  the  conclusion  of  his  book  he 
favors  us  with  his  opinion  in  general  re- 
specting the  war,  and  also  with  his  views 
on  slavery,  neither  of  which,  although  his 
idea  of  the  former  is  very  correct,  and  all 
his  -•imarks  conceived  in  a  manly  spirit, 
is  worth  quoting  here.  We  do  not  think 
it  necessary  to  look  to  foreigners  for  our 
political  opinions,  and  it  is  only  where  he 
appears  as  an  observer  that  his  statements 
are  of  value ;  his  eyeSy  his  testimony  as  as 
unbiassed  witness,  are  all  that  we  can  make 
use  of. 

The  incidental  paragraphs  bearing  upon 
our  Mexican  relations,  which  we  have 
given  nearly  all  of,  scarcely  make  a  feature 
in  the  volume,  which  is  simply  a  personal 
narrative  of  adventures.  We  should  have 
been  better  pleased,  had  it  not  been 
necessary  to  have  given  most  attention  to 
these  paragraphs,  to  have  extracted  many 
more  of  the  choice  pieces  of  description  in 
which  the  book  abounds,  and  thus  to  have 
given  our  article  a  more  agreeable  direc- 
tion. As  it  is  we  cannot  bring  ourselves 
to  leave  ic  without  culling  a  few  extracts 
which  will  give  the  reader  some  idea  of  its 
interest. 


A  View  in  the  Mountains. — "  Before  me 
lay  the  main  chain  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
Pike's  Peak  lifting  its  snowy  head  far  above 
the  rest;  and  to  the  southeast  the  Spanish 
Peaks  (Cumbres  Espanolas)  towered  like  twin 
giants  over  the  plains.  Beneath  the  mountain 
on  which  I  stood  was  a  narrow  valley,  through 
which  ran  a  streamlet  bordered  witli  dwarf-oak 
and  pine,  and  looking  like  a  thread  of  silver  as 
it  wound  through  the  plain.  Rugged  peaks 
and  ridges,  snow-clad  and  covered  with  pine, 
and  deep  gorges  filled  with  broken  rocks,  every- 
where met  the  eye.    To  the  eastward  the 
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moantains  gredaally  smoothed  away  into  de- 
tached spurs  and  broken  ground,  until  they  met 
the  vast  prairies,  which  stretched  far  as  the  eye 
could  reach,  and  hundreds  of  miles  beyond — a 
sea  of  seeming  barrenness,  vast  and  dismal. 
A  hnrricane  of  wind  was  blowing  at  the  time, 
and  clouds  of  dust  swept  along  the  sandy  prai- 
ries, like  the  smoke  of  a  million  bonfires.  On 
the  mountain-top  it  roared  and  raved  through 
the  pines,  filling  the  air  with  snow  and  broken 
branches,  and  piling  it  in  huge  drifts  against 
the  trees.  The  perfect  solitude  of  this  vast 
wilderness  was  most  appalling.  Prom  my  po- 
sition on  the  summit  of  the  dividing  ridge  I 
had  a  bird's-eye  view,  as  it  were,  over  the  rug- 
ged and  chftotic  masses  of  the  stupendous  chain 
of  the  Rocky  "Mountains,  and  the  vast  deserts 
which  stretched  away  from  their  eastern  bases ; 
while,  on  all  sides  of  me,  broken  ridges,  and 
chasms  and  ravines,  with  masses  of  pil€^-up 
rocks  and  uprooted  trees,  with  clouds  of  drift- 
ing snow  flying  through  the  air,  and  the  hurri- 
cane's roar  battling  through  the  forest  at  my 
feet,  added  to  the  wildness  of  the  scene,  which 
was  unrelieved  by  the  slightest  vestige  of  ani- 
mal or  human  life.  Not  a  sound,  either  of  bird 
or  beast,  was  heard — indeed,  the  hoarse  and 
stunning  rattle  of  the  wind  would  have  drowned 
them,  so  load  it  roared  and  raved  through  the 
troes. 

Pike's  Peak  at  Daybreak. —  "Daybreak 
in  this  wild  spot  was  beautiful  in  the  extreme. 
While  the  deep  gorge  in  which  I  lay  was  still 
buried  in  perfect  gfloom,  the  mountain-tops 
loomed  gray  and  indistinct  from  oat  the  morn- 
ing mist.  A  faint  glow  of  light  broke  over  the 
ridge  which  shut  out  the  valley  from  the  east, 
and,  spreading  over  the  sky,  first  displayed  the 
snow-covered  peak,  a  wreath  of  vapory  mist 
encircling  il,  which  gradually  rose  and  disap- 
peared. Suddenly  the  dull  white  of  its  summit 
glowed  with  light  like  burnished  silver ;  and  at 
the  same  moment  the  whole  eastern  sky  blazed, 
as  it  were  in  gold,  and  ridge  and  peak,  catching 
the  refulgence,  glittered  with  the  beams  of  the 
rising  sun,  which  at  length,  peeping  over  the 
crest,  flooded  at  once  the  valley  with  its  daz- 
zling light." 

A  Travellino  Companion. —  "Prom  Rio 
Colorado  we  had  been  constantly  followed  by  a 
lai^  gray  wolf.  Every  evening,  as  soon  as 
we  got  into  camp,  he  made  his  appearance, 
squatting  quietly  down  at  a  little  distance,  and 
after  we°had  turned  in  for  the  night,  helping 
himself  to  anything  lying  about  Our  first 
acquaintance  commenced  on  the  prairie  where 
I  had  killed  the  two  antelopes,  ana  the  excellent 
dinner  he  then  made,  on  the  remains  of  the 
two  carcasses,  had  evidently  attached  him  to 
our  society.  In  the  morning,  as  soon  as  we 
left  the  camp,  he  took  possession,  and  quickly 
ate  up  the  remnants  of  our  supper  and  some 
little  extras  I  always  took  care  to  leave  for 
him.    Shortly  after  he  would  trot  after  us,  and, 


if  we  halted  for  a  short  time  to  adjust  them  u1e»-' 
packs  or  water  the  animals,  he  sat  down  quiet- 
ly until  we  resumed  our  march.  But  when  1 ' 
killed  an  antelope,  and  was  in  the  act  of  butch" 
ering  it,  he  gravely  looked  on,  or  loped  round 
and  round,  licking  his  jaws,  and  in  a  state  of 
evident  self-gratulation.  I  had  him  twenty 
times  a  day  within  reach  of  my  rifle,  but  he 
became  such  an  old  friend  that  I  never  dreamed 
of  molesting  him." 

Contentment  better  than  Riches. —  "  In 
the  early  part  of  the  night,  when  the  storm  was 
at  its  height,  I  was  attracted  to  a  fire  at  the 
edge  of  the  encampment  by  the  sound  of  a 
man's  voice  perpetrating  a  song.  Drawing 
near,  I  found  a  fire,  or,  rather,  a  few  embers 
and  an  extinguished  log,  over  which  cowered 
a  man  sitting  cross-legged  in  Indian  fashion, 
holding  his  attenuated  hands  over  the  expiring 
ashes.  I  lis  features,  pinched  with  the  cold,* 
and  lank  and  thin  with  disease,  wore  a  comical- 
ly serious  expression,  as  the  electric  flashes 
lighted  them  up,  the  rain  streaming  oflThis  nose 
and  prominent  chin,  and  his  hunting-shirt  hang- 
ing about  him  in  a  flabby  and  soaking  embrace. 
He  was  quite  atone,  and  sat  watching  a  little 
pot,  doubtless  containing  his  supper,  which  re- 
fused to  boil  on  tlie  miserable  fire.  Spite  of 
such  a  situation,  which  could  be  termed  any- 
thing but  cheering,  he,  like  Mark  Tapley,  evi- 
dently thought  that  now  was  the  very  moment 
to  be  jolly,  and  was  rapping  out  at  the  top  of' 
his  voice  a  ditty,  the  chorus  of  which  was,  and 
which  he  gave  with  peculiar  emphasis, 

*  IIow  happy  am  I ! 

From  care  I'm  free  : 
Oh.  why  are  not  all 

Contented  like  mo  ?'—  ' 

Not  for  an  instant  intending  it  as  a  satire  upon 
himself,  but  singing  away  with  perfect  serious- 
ness,  raising  his  voice  at  the  third  line,  *  Oh; 
why  arc  not  all,*  particularly  at  the  *  Oh,'  in  a 
most  serio-comical  manner.  During  the  night 
I  occasionally  shook  the  water  out  of  my  blan- 
ket, and  raised  my  head  to  assure  myself  that 
the  animals  were  safe,  lying  down  to  pleep 
again,  perfectly  satisfied  that  not  even  a  Paw- 
nee would  face  such  a  storm,  even  to  steal 
horses.  But  I  did  that  celebrated  thieving  na- 
tion gross  injustice ;  for  they,  on  that  very 
night,  carried  off  several  mules  belonging  to 
the  other  train  of  wagons,  notwithstanding  that 
a  strict  guard  was  kept  up  all  the  night." 

A  Night  m  the  Snow. — "  The  way  the 
wind  roared  over  the  prairie  that  night — how 
the  snow  drove  before  it,  covering  me  and  the 
poor  animals  partly — and  how  1  lay  there,  feel- 
ing the  very  blood  freezing  in  my  veins,  and 
my  bones  petrifying  with  the  icy  blasts  which 
seemed  to  penetrate  them — how  for  hours  I 
rem-iined  with  my  head  on  my  knees,  and  the  • 
snow  pressing  it  down  like  a  weight  of  lead, 
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oqwctio^  every  instant  to  drop  ipto  a  sleep 
from  which  I  knew  it  was  impossible  I  should 
ever  awake— how  every  now  and  then  the 
mules  would  groan  aloua  and  fall  down  upon 
the  snuw,  and  then  again  struggle  on  their 
legsr— how  all  night  long  the  piercing  howl  of 
wolves  was  borne  upon  the  wind,  which  never 
for  an  instant  abated  its  violence  during  the 
night — I  would  not  attempt  to  describe.  I  have 
passed  many  nights  alone  in  the  wilderness, 
and  in  a  solitary  camp  have  listened  to  the  roar- 
ings of  the  wind  and  the  howling  of  wolves, 
and  felt  the  rain  or  snow  beating  npon  me, 
witli  perfect  unconcern ;  but  this  night  threw 
all  my  former  experiences  into  the  uiade,  and 
is  marked  with  the  blackest  of  stones  in  the 
memoranda  of  my  joumevings. 

''Once,  late  in  the  night,  by  keeping  my 
hands  buried  in  the  breast  of  my  hunting- 
shirt,  I  succeeded  in  restoring  sufficient  feeling 
into  them  to  enable  me  to  strike  a  light.  Luck- 
ily my  pipe,  which  was  made  out  of  a  huge 
piece  or  cotton-wood  bark,  and  capable  of  con- 
taining at  least  twelve  ordinary  pipefuls,  was 
filled  with  tobacco  to  the  brim ;  and  this,  I  do 
believe,  kepi  me  alive  daring  the  night,  for 
I  smoked  and  smoked  until  the  pipe  iteelf  caught 
(ire,  and  burned  completely  to  the  stem. 

**  I  was  just  sinking  into  a  dreamy  stupor, 
when  the  mules  began  to  shake  themselves,  and 
sneeze  and  snort;  which  hailing  as  a  good 
sign,  and  that  they  were  still  alive,  I  attempted 
to  lift  my  head  and  take  a  view  of  the  weather. 
When  with  great  difficulty  I  raised  my  head, 
all  appeared  dark  as  pitch,  and  it  did  not  at  first 
occur  to  me  that  I  was  buried  deep  in  snow  ; 
but  when  I  thrust  my  arm  above  me,  a  hole 
was  thus  made,  through  which  I  saw  the  stars 
•hining  in  the  sky,  ana  the  clouds  fast  clearing 
away.  Making  a  sudden  attempt  to  straighten 
my  almost  petnfied  back  and  limbs,  I  rose,  but 
onaUe  to  stand,  fell  forward  in  the  snow,  fright- 
ening the  animals,  which  immediately  started 
away.  When  I  gained  my  legs  I  found  that 
day  was  just  breaking,  a  long,  gray  line  of 
light  appearing  over  the  belt  of  timber  on  the 
creek,  and  the  clouds  gradually  rising  from 
tibe  east,  and  allowing  the  stars  to  peep  from 
patches  of  blue  sky.  Following  the  animals  as 
soon  as  I  gained  the  use  of  my  limbs,  and  tak- 
ing a  last  Took  at  the  perfect  cave  from  which 
I  had  just  risen,  I  found  them  in  the  timber, 
and,  singular  enough,  under  the  very  tree 
where  we  had  cach^  our  meat.  However,  I 
was  unable  to  ascend  the  tree  in  my  present 
state,  and  my  frost-bitten  fingers  refused  to  per- 
form their  offices ;  so  that  I  jumped  upon  my 
horse,  and,  followed  by  the  mules,  giBLlloped 
back  to  the  Arkansas,  which  I  reached  in  the 
evening,  half  dead  with  hunger  and  cold." 

How  rr  makes  one  feel. — ^'^  Apart  from 
the  feeling  of  loneliness  which  any  one  in  my 
situation  mast  naturally  have  experienced,  sur- 


rounded by  stupendons  works  of  nature,  which 
in  all  their  solitary  grandeur  frowned  npon  me, 
and  sinking  into  utter  insignificance  the  miser- 
able mortu  who  crept  beneath  their  shadow, 
still  there  was  sometning  inexpressibly  exhila- 
rating in  the  sensation  of  positive  freemn  from 
all  worldly  care,  and  a  consequent  expansion 
of  the  sinews,  as  it  were,  of  mind  and  body, 
which  made  me  feel  elastic  as  a  ball  of  Indian 
rubber,  and  in  a  state  of  such  perfect  tiMwct- 
ance  that  no  more  dread  of  scalping  Indians  en- 
tered my  mind  than  if  I  had  been  sitting  in 
Broadway,  in  one  of  the  windows  of  AaioT 
House.  A  citizen  of  the  world,  I  never  found 
any  difficulty  in  investing  my  resting-place, 
wherever  it  might  be,  with  all  the  attributes  of 
a  home ;  and  hailed,  with  delight  equal  to  that 
which  the  artificial  comforts  ofa  civilized  home 
would  have  caused,  the,  to  me,  domestic  ap- 
pearance of  my  hobbled  animals,  as  they  grazed 
around  the  camp,  when  I  returned  after  a  hard 
day's  hunt." 

CoBiFOBTABLE  LoDGiNos. — ^"Tho  night  be- 
fore reaching  Caw  River  we  encampra  cm  a 
bare  prairie,  through  which  ran  a  small  creek, 
fringed  with  timber.  At  sundown  the  wind, 
which  had  blown  smartly  the  whole  day,  sud- 
denly fell,  and  one  of  those  unnatural  calms 
succeeded,  which  so  surely  herald  a  storm  in 
these  regions.  The  sky  became  overcast  with 
heavy  inky  clouds,  and  an  intolerably  sultry 
and  oppressive  heat  pervaded  the  atmosphere. 
Myriaos  of  fire-flies  darted  about,  and  legions 
of  bugs  and  beetles,  and  invading  hosts  of  sand- 
ffies  and  mosquitos,  droned  and  hummed  in  the 
air,  sw(X)ping  like  charging  Cossacks  on  my 
unfortunate  iKxly.  BeeUes  and  bugs  of  easy 
squeezability,  Brobdlgnag  proportions,  and  in- 
tolerable odor,  darted  into  my  mouth  as  I  gasped 
for  breath ;  while  sand-flies  with  their  atomic 
stings  probed  my  nose  and  ears,  and  mosquitos 
thrust  their  poisoned  lances  into  every  part  of 
m^  body.  Hoping  for  the  coming  storm,  I  lay 
without  covering,  exposed  to  all  their  attacks ; 
but  the  agony  of  this  merciless  persecution  was 
nothing  to  the  thrill  of  horror  which  pervaded 
my  very  bones  when  a  cold,  clammy  rattlesnake 
crawled  over  my  naked  ankles ;  a  flash  of  light- 
ning at  the  moment  revealing  to  me  the  reptile, 
as  with  raised  head  it  dragged  its  scaly  belly 
across  my  skin,  during  whicli  time,  to  me  an 
age,  I  feared  to  draw  a  breath  lest  the  snake 
should  strike  me.  Presently  the  storm  broke 
upon  us ;  a  hurricane  of  wind  squalled  over  the 
prairie,  a  flash  of  vivid  lightning,  followed  by  a 
clap  of  deafening  thunder,  and  then  down  came 
the  rain  in  torrents.  I  actually  revelled  in  the 
shower-bath ;  for  away  on  the  instant  were 
wasihed  bugs  and  beetles;  mosquitos  were 
drowned  in  millions;  and  the  rattlesnakes  I 
knew  would  now  retire  to  their  holes,  and  leave 
me  in  peace  and  quiet" 

G.  W.  P. 
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A   WORD   ON   TREACHERY. 


Treachery  has  always  a  mixture  of  du- 
pHcity  and  dishonesty,  and  no  man  can 
justly  be  styled  a  tnutor,  who  main- 
tains an  open  and  steady  opposition  to  any 
power.  He,  we  think,  is  the  real  traitor 
who  enters  into  a  cause  m  order  to  betray 
it ;  or  who  yacillates  in  his  duty  and  allows 
his  affection  to  go  over  to  the  enemy.  He, 
too,  is  a  traitor  of  the  blackest  dye,  who 
abuses  his  country's  confidence,  or  em- 
ploys its  revenues  or  its  power  in  imlawful 
enterprises :  his  treachery  is  of  a  charac- 
ter more  to  be  feared  and  abhorred  than 
that  of  an  Arnold,  for  it  is  more  subtle, 
more  difficult  to  detect  and  punish,  and 
works  evil  on  a  grander  scale.  He,  too,  is 
a  subtle  traitor,  who  misrepresents  the 
finances  or  the  designs  of  the  government 
in  his  official  correspondence  with  the  peo- 
ple :  citizens  do  not  vote  men  into  office 
to  give  them  an  opportunity  of  carrying 
out  their  private  schemes  ;  they  are  there 
to  do  their  duty,  to  work  for  the  people, 
and  not  to  manufacture  false  estimates,  or 
hatch  schemes  of  conquest. 

It  is  a  very  common  notion,  that  to  be  a 
tiaitor,  one  must  have  given  up  a  fortress, 
or  surrendered  a  body  of  troops,  or  sent  in- 
formation to  the  enemy,  or  the  like  overt 
acts ;  but  this  is  only  a  vulgar  and  visible 
kind  of  treason :  is  not  he  also  your  ene- 
my, who  injures  and  insults  you  by  false  in- 
formation of  your  affairs  ?  and  being  in  your 
confidence,  and  bound  to  tell  you  the  truth, 
the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth  ; 
b  he  not  a  true  and  genuine  betrayer  of  you, 
if  he  does  otherwise  ?  The  information  is 
necessary  to  you ;  you  cannot  exercise  your 
prerogative  as  a  freeman,  to  decide  in  your 
private  thoughts,  or  give  your  public  opin- 
ion upon  the  course  government  should 
take ;  you  cannot  vote  correctly  or  do  any- 
thing rightly  as  a  citizen,  without  a  true 
and  full  account  of  the  condition  of  your 
government.  He,  then,  to  me  is  a  traitor, 
who  deceives  me  in  particulars  so  impor- 
tant to  me,  and  I  write  him  down  as  such 
in  my  remembrance. 

Or,  to  put  another  case,  imagine  that 
you  know  of  a  man,  who,  for  the  sake  of 
a  proconsulship  over  a  conquered  province, 
will  make  use  of  you  and  your  free  gov- 
ernment, established  for  your  benefit  and 


comfort,  to  defend  you  against  enemies 
from  without,  and  traitore  withm— tourge 
you  into  a  war  that  you  hate,  that  brings 
no  honor  to  yourself,  and  entails  debt  and 
tyranny  upon  your  children ;  does  he  not 
stand  in  the  shoes  of  a  traitor  ?  It  is  for 
himself  only,  and  not  for  you,  that  he  be- 
stirs himself  so  briskly,  and  puffs  so  many 
fine  speeches  in  your  ears,  stuffed  with  epi- 
thets of  honor  and  fame. 

Ten  thousand  brave  men  and  good  sol- 
diers are  led  into  the  field  against  a  rabble 
of  thieves  and  Indians,  to  be  swept  down 
by  mpe-shot,  or  to  die  of  fever  and  rheu- 
matic cramps,  and  all  to  please  the  vile 
ambition  of  a  few  aspiring  gentlemen.  Was 
it  for  wkT  good  that  all  this  ravage  was 
committed  ?  Or  was  it  to  satisfy  a  private 
ambition  ?  But  if  to  satisfy  a  private  am- 
bition, then  of  what  character  was  that 
ambition  ?  of  a  treacherous,  or  of  a  patri- 
otic character?  Do  these  ambitious  gen- 
tlemen suffer  any  of  the  ills  which  they 
inflict  ?  Did  ihe\f  lie  down  with  our  brave 
troops  and  spirited  officers  in  the  wet 
ditches,  to  die  there — or  rise  from  a  fe- 
verish couch  at  beat  of  drum,  to  be  swept 
down  by  the  hateful  shot  of  the  Mexican? 
He,  we  think,  is  the  real  traitor,  who  de- 
ceives the  people  and  betrays  them  to 
death;  and  he  the  true  patriot,  who, 
when  his  country  is  in  danger,  rushes  to 
the  front  rank  in  her  defence. 

Never  yet  have  this  people  endured  so 
bitter  an  insult  as  that  speech  addressed 
to  them  by  their  President,  when  he  stig- 
matized the  opposers  of  this  Mexican  War 
with  the  name  of  traitor.  His  country  will 
never  forget  nor  forgive  it — never  !  Nor 
is  this  shuffling  Report  of  the  Treasurer  a 
less  disgraceful  affair — a  worthy  fellow  to 
the  message  that  preceded  it ;  yet  it  ex- 
cites less  indignation,  because  it  discovers 
a  cowardly  fear  of  public  opinion;  the 
Treasury  is  afraid  to  tell  how  much  money 
it  has  spent,  and  means  to  spend,  and  so 
ffives  the  people  an  under  estimate.  This 
IS  like  the  proceedings  of  dishonest  jobbers, 
who  cheat  a  bargainer  with  underrating 
the  cost ;  a  proof  that  they  respect  nei- 
ther themselves  nor  the  man  with  whom 
they  have  to  deal. 
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Bt  the  arrival  of  the  Hibernia  we  are  in  pos- 
seMioD  of  news  from  London  to  the  29th  Jan- 
uary. Specie  still  continues  to  be  received  in 
England,  and  by  the  weekly  account  of  the 
Bank,  issued  on  the  27th  January,  we  find  the 
amount  in  its  vaults  has  increased  to  the  sum 
of  £13,176,812,  and  its  notes  in  active  circu- 
lation to  be  £19,111,880.  On  the  27th,  the 
Directors  gave  notice  that  their  rate  of  discount 
would  be  reduced  from  five  to  four  per  cent. ; 
a  measure  supposed  necessary  to  prevent  their 
being  excluded  from  the  discount  market,  some 
large  establishments  in  that  line  having  intima- 
ted to  their  depositors  that  three  per  cent,  was 
their  maximum  rate.  Three  per  cent,  consols 
had  risen  to  89]^.  The  prices  of  this  stock  dur- 
ing last  year  will  show  the  fluctuations  in 
Government  securities.  On  the  1st  January, 
1847,  the  stock  (which  was  then  closed  for  the 
January  dividend)  was  sold  for  the  opening  at 
93j  to  94,  exclusive  of  the  dividend.  Soon 
after,  the  failure  of  the  crops  and  the  state  of 
Ireland,  caused  a  depression.  In  March,  the 
loan  of  £8,000,000  was  taken  at  89| ;  but  on 
the  1st  of  April  this  loan  fell  to  1  discount. 
At  the  June  shutting  of  consols,  the  price  was 
881,  from  which  period  it  fell  rapialy.  On  the 
19tn  of  October,  some  few  bargains  were  done 
for  money,  at  from  78 J  to  79 J.  On  the  publi- 
cation of  the  letter  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  to  which  we  have  before  referred, 
a  rapid  improvement  of  nearly  3  per  cent,  took 
place;  and  since  that  time,  with  some  slight 
reactions,  prices  gradually  advanced ;  and  on 
the  Ist  of  January  last,  consols  for  the  opening 
were  at  86  ex.  div.  The  trade  and  commerce 
of  the  country  show  symptoms  of  improvement ; 
accounts  from  the  manufacturing  districts  show 
a  gradual  increase  of  the  employment  of  oper- 
atives. Some  few  failures  have  taken  place 
during  the  last  fortnight ;  but  they  are  stated 
to  be  of  minor  importance,  and  the  demand  for 
most  articles  of  foreign  and  colonial  produce 
has  been  extensive,  and  at  improved  prices. 
The  cotton  market  was  steady,  but  not  active, 
and  a  slight  depression  had  taken  place  in  the 
price  of  bread  stuffs. 

A  grave  question  affecting  the  Church  of 
England,  has  arisen  in  consequence  of  the 
nomination  of  Dr.  Hampden  to  the  vacant  See 
of  Hereford.  On  the  receipt  of  the  cong£  (TSlire^ 
h^  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  the  former  and  a  por- 
tion of  the  Chapter  commenced  a  strong  oppo- 
sition to  the  nominee,  on  account  of  some  tenets 
piofessed  by  him ',  the  election,  however,  was 


formally  completed,  and  Dr.  Hampden  was  con- 
firmed by  the  Vicar  General  of  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  who,  on  that  occasion,  refused 
to  entertain  an  opposition  which  was  then  at- 
tempted. The  objectors  have  since  had  recourse 
to  the  Court  of  Queen^s  Bench,  and  the  ques- 
tion to  be  decided  by  that  tribunal  appears  in 
fact  to  be,  whether  the  nomination  by  the  crown 
is  imperative  on  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  and  the 
election  consequently  a  mere  form ;  or  whether 
the  latter  body  have  the  right  of  rejection ;  in 
other  words,  whether,  in  the  appointment  of 
Bishops,  the  Church  is  or  not  under  the  entire 
control  of  the  Sovereign.  Considerable  excite- 
ment has  been  raised  on  the  subject  of  the  na- 
tional defences.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  has 
written  a  letter  setting  forth  their  entire  inade- 
quacy  in  case  of  a  war,  and  states,  that  from 
the  use  of  steam  navies,  the  country  would  be 
at  the  complete  mercy  of  the  French,  who,  in 
a  few  days  from  the  announcement  of  hostili- 
ties, would  be  able  to  land  such  a  force  as  could 
not  be  prevented  from  reaching  London.  This 
opinion  appears  to,  be  entertained  by  several 
other  military  men,  and  the  erection  of  defen- 
sive works,  on  tlie  south  and  east  coasts,  is 
strongly  urged ;  in  consequence  of  which,  sur- 
veys are  being  made,  which  will  doubtless  lead 
to  the  construction  of  some  very  costly  works. 
This  panic  has  crossed  the  Channel,  and  the 
French  appear  inclined  to  pursue  a  similar 
course,  in  order  to  protect  themselves  from  in- 
vasion from  England.  There  are  numerous 
accounts  of  shipwrecks  and  disasters  at  sea. 
The  British  steam  frigate  "  Avenger,"  a  firsts 
class  war-steamer,  of  650  horse  power,  built  in 
1845,  was  wrecked  on  the  Sorelli  Rocks,  near 
Tunis,  and  totally  lost.  A  portion  of  her  crew 
reached  the  latter  place,  but  it  is  feared  the 
greater  part  perished.  Accounts  have  also 
been  received,  that  the  British  brig  of  war 
"  Snake  "  was  Wrecked,  and  became  a  total 
loss,  on  the  29th  of  August,  on  a  reef  near 
Mocambo,  ten  miles  south  of  the  island  of  Mo- 
zambique. The  influenza  has  been  for  some 
time  on  the  decline  in  England.  From  the  of- 
ficial report,  it  appears  that  the  deaths  in  the 
metropolitan  districts,  for  the  week  ending  22d 
January,  were  1401,  being  an  excess  of  294 
over  the  winter  average ;  only  89  deaths  occur- 
red that  week  from  influenza.  McQueen,  in 
his  **  Statistics  of  the  British  Empire,"  states 
that  in  that  kingdom  "there  are  2,250,000 
horses,  of  the  total  value  of  £67,000,000,  of 
which  more  than  1,600,000  are  used  inagricuK 
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tore,  and  that  their  value  is  j£46,000,000.  The 
number  of  black  cattle  in  the  kingdom  *  is 
about  14,000,000  to  16,000,000,  of  the  value  of 
£216,000,000 ;  the  number  of  sheep  60,000,000, 
whose  value  is  estimated  at  £67,000,000.  The 
number  of  pigs  of  all  ages,  breeding  and  rear- 
ing, is  calculated  to  be  upwards  of  18,000,000, 
which,  taking  one-third  at  £2  each,  and  the 
remainder  at  10s.  each,  gives  a  value  of 
£11,870,000  as  the  capital  invested  in  pigs 
alone ;  making  the  total  amount  of  capital  in- 
vested in  the  above  species  of  agricultural  stock, 
£346,270,000."  The  estimated  amount  of  for- 
eign grain,  corn  and  meal  imported  into  Great 
Britain,  from  the  6th  of  July,  1846,  to  the  10th 
of  October,  1847,  exceeded  12,926.907  quarters, 
at  the  cost  to  the  importers,  of  £33,462,776. 

Isaac  D'Israeli.  author  of  "  The  Curiosities  of 
Literature,"  and  other  celebrated  works,  died 
on  the  19th  of  January,  of  influenza,  at  his 
country  seat,  Bradcnham  House,  in  Bucking- 
hamshire, aged  82  years.  He  was  the  only 
child  of  Benjamin  D'Israeli,  a  Venetian  mer- 
chant, who  resided  at  Eniield,  near  London. 
His  collegiate  studies  were  pursued  at  Amster- 
dam and  Ley  den,  where  he  acauired  several 
modem  languages  and  much  classic  knowledge. 
In  1786  he  proceeded  to  France,  and  there 
turned  his  attention  to  French  literature.  He 
returned  to  England  and  commenced  author- 
ship, by  writing  some  verses  in  the  Gentle- 
man *s  Magazine,  and  in  1791,  wrote  a  "  De- 
fence of  Poetry,"  which  he  soon  suppressed. 
Being  in  a  situation  of  pecuniary  independence, 
he  devoted  his  whole  life  to  letters.  His  "  Com- 
mentary on  the  liife  and  Reign  of  Charles  I." 
procured  him  the  Honorary  Degree  of  D.  C.  L. 
from  the  University  of  Oxford.  In  1839  he 
was  struck  with  blindness,  but  this  calamitv 
did  not  prevent  his  publication  of  the  "  Ameni- 
ties of  Literature,"  which  his  daughter's  aid 
enabled  him  to  prod uce.  Miss  CaroTi ne  Lucre- 
lia  Herschell,  sister  to  the  celebrated  Astrono- 
mer, Sir  William  Herschell,  died  at  Hanover 
on  the  9tli  of  January,  at  which  place  she  was 
born  on  the  16lh  of  March,  1750.  She  was 
the  constant  companion  and  sole  assistant  of 
her  brother  in  his  astronomical  labors,  to  the 
success  of  which  her  indefatigable  zeal,  dili- 
gence, and  singular  accuracy  of  calculation, 
not  a  little  contributed.  She  performed  the 
whole  of  the  laborious  duties  of  his  astronom- 
ical assistant,  attending  both  his  daily  labors 
and  nightly  watches  ;  and  executed  extensive 
and  laborious  numerical  calculations  necessary 
to  render  his  labors  available  to  science,  as  well 
as  a  multitude  of  others,  relative  to  objects  of 
theoretical  and  experimental  inquiry,  in  which, 
during  his  long  and  active  life,  he  was  engaged. 
For  the  performance  of  these  services  she  was 
in  receipt  of  an  income,  granted  to  her  by 
George  the  Third,  sufficient  for  her  singularly 
moderate  wants  and  retired  habits.  She  was 
an  Honorary  Member  of  the  Royal  Astronom- 


ical Society,  and  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy. 
Some  years  since  the  Gold  Medal  of  the  former 
Society  was  awarded  to  her.  The  present  As- 
tronomer of  that  name  was  her  favorite  nephew. 
In  Ireland  the  trial  of  offenders  is  progress- 
ing under  the  Special  Commissions,  and  not- 
withstanding the  state  of  the  disturbed  districts, 
the  administration  of  justice  is  not  impeded. 
Eleven  persons  have  been  capitally  convicted, 
and  a  large  number,  found  guilty  of  crimes, 
have  been  transported  or  committed  to  prison 
for  various  terms.  Assassinations  and  threat- 
ening notices  still  continue,  and  some  of  the 
latter  have  been  received  by  Catholic  priests. 
The  law  restricting  the  right  of  possessing 
arms  is  being  enforced.  In  some  parts,  fever 
and  influenza,  both  of  a  malignant  description, 

firevail,  and  local  destitution  still  continues, 
n  the  counties  of  Meath  and  Cavan,  numbers 
of  small  farmers  are  disposing  of  their  property 
with  a  view  of  emigrating  in  the  spring;  and 
there  are  numbers  holding  respectable  positions 
in  society,  who  intend  leaving  for  America  or 
the  British  Colonies. 

The  Princess  Adelaide,  sister  to  the  King  of 
the  French,  died  on  the  28th  of  December,  after 
a  few  days'  illness;  her  disease  was  thegnppe, 
but  no  serious  apprehensions  had  been  cnter-» 
tained.  By  her  death  the  King  loses  a  coun- 
sellor, on  whose  judgment  he  was  accustomed 
to  place  great  reliance.  The  hesitation  of  the 
Duchess  of  Orleans  to  consent  to  her  husband's 
accepting  the  crown,  when  offered  to  him,  was 
overcome  by  the  firmness .  of  the  princess,  and 
since  that  period  she  had  been  consulted  on  all 
questions  in  which  the  family  interest  was  con- 
cerned. She  died  in  possession  of  great  wealth, 
the  bulk  of  which  goes  to  the  Duke  of  Mont- 
pensier.  The  Journal  des  Debats  states  that 
the  defensive  works  (in  anticipation  of  an 
English  invasion)  which  are  resolved  to  be  ex- 
ecuted will  cost  64,195,700  francs.  On  the 
1st  January  there  were  306  manufactories  of  do- 
mestic sugar  in  operation;  the  quantity  manu- 
factured, or  lying  over  since  last  year,  was 
39,903,489  killogrammes ;  that  sold  for  con- 
sumption, 20,514.994;  and  the  duty  levied  on 
the  article,  19,388,495  francs.  The  customs- 
duties  on  imports  and  exports,  for  the  last  year, 
amounted  to  1 34,1 1 7,730  francs,  being  a  diminu- 
tion of  19,841,178  francs,  as  compared  with  the 
year  previous.  A  debate  in  the  Chamber  of  De- 
puties on  a  motion,  having  for  its  object  to  in- 
culpate M.  Guizot  with  having  encouraged  and 
sanctioned  the  sale  of  an  office  of  Refendary  in 
the  Court  of  Accounts,  terminated  in  favor  of  the 
ministry  by  a  vote  of  226  to  146.  On  the  1st 
Jan.,  intelligence  reached  Paris  of  the  arrival  of 
the  celebrated  Abd-el-Kader  at  Toulon.  The 
the  Ex-Emir,  hemmed  in  between  the  troops  of 
Emperor  of  Morocco,  and  the  French  cavalry, 
under  General  Lamoriciere,  surrendered  to  the 
latter  on  condition  that  he  should  be  allowed  to 
fix  his  residence  in  Egypt  or  Syria.    These 
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terms  beioff  ratified  by  the  Doc  d'Aumale,  Gov- 
ernor of  Algeria,  the  fallen  chief  proceeded  to 
Toulon  in  a  government  steamer.  The  terms 
of  his  surrender  are  not  acted  upon  by  the 
Government,  and  he  is  kept  in  confinement, 
and  treated  with  considerable  rigor,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  compelling  him  to  renounce  his  intend- 
ed residence.  It  is  said  that  he  will  be  con- 
fined in  Fort  Lamalque,  until  an  answer  can  be 
received  from  Mehemet  Ali,  as  to  whether  he 
will  consent  to  receive  the  £mir  in  Egypt,  and 

S've  a  guarantee  to  the  French  Government 
at  he  Niall  not  leave  that  country. 

1'he  following  description  of  Abd-el-£[ader's 
person  is  given  m  the  Toulonnais: — ^**  Abd-el- 
Kader  is  of  middling  height.  The  expression 
of  his  countenance  is  mild,  and  rather  mystical 
than  warlike.  His  complexion  has  not  that 
perfect  purity  which  distinguishes  the  Arab 
aristocracv ;  his  face  is  pitted  with  small  marks, 
which  look  like  the  traces  of  small-pox ;  and  in 
the  middle  of  his  forehead  is  a  small  tattoo 
mark.  His  beard  is  very  black,  but  not  thick. 
His  costume  is  so  simple,  that  it  is,  perhaps, 
not  quite  devoid  of  affectation." 

In  Switzerland,  the  dominant  party  are  pro- 
ceeding in  a  course  of  violence  and  injustice. 
Formal  sentence  of  proscription  and  confisca- 
tion has  been  publisned  against  thirty-one  of 
the  principal  citizens  of  Fribourg,  all  of  them 
untried,  and  they  are  condemned  jointly  and 
severally  to  pay  a  fine  of  1,200,000  Swiss 
francs,  or  about  $350,000,  besides  the  loss  of 
civil  rights,  and  the  banishment  of  fifteen  of 
them  for  six  years.  Convents  are  suppressed 
and  their  property  confiscated.  A  contribution 
of  460,000  Swiss  francs  is  imposed  on  the 
fiishop  of  the  diocese  and  nine  convents  situ- 
ated in  the  canton,  not  belonging  to  the  Jesuits ; 
and  all  church  property  is  placed  under  the 
control  of  the  State. 

The  Monastery  of  St  Bernard,  which  has 
been  known  for  centuries  to  all  Europe,  by  the 
piety,  courage,  and  benevolence  of  its  hardy 
inmates,  has  not  escaped  the  ravages  and  plun- 
der of  the  successful  party  in  Switzerland — be- 
tween which  kingdom  and  the  Sardinian  do- 
minions it  is  situated.  Although  its  inmates 
belonged  to  a  religious  order  against  which  no 
political  accusation  bad  been  preferred ;  by  a 
decree  of  the  2d  December,  it  was  deprived  of 
its  ecclesiastical  patronage,  and  sentenced  to  pay 
a  very  heavy  fine.  In  vain  the  monks  declared 
that  the  exaction  would  be  their  ruin,  and  that 
it  would  put  an  end  to  the  hospitality  which 
their  house  had  exercised  for  850  years ;  the 
Diet  was  inexorable,  and  on  the  18th  of  Decem- 
ber, at  2  o'clock  in  the  morning,  certain  federal 
commissaries  and  a  body  of  armed  soldiers  en- 
tered the  monastery,  and  taking  an  inventory 
of  all  the  goods  and  chattels  which  it  contained, 
established  a  military  garrison  within  its  an- 
cient walls.  Against  tms  act  of  aggression  the 
monks  have  entered  a  solemn  protest. 


The  Pope  has  dispatched  a  note  to  the 
Voroit,  deploring  the  intelligence  which  has 
reached  him  of  t&  expulsion  of  religious  bodies, 
in  contravention  of  solemn  guarantees  contain- 
ed in  the  compact  of  1845,  and  of  various  acts 
of  sacrilege  committed  in  churches.  The  Diet 
at  its  meeting,  on  the  14th  January,  resolved 
not  to  notice  the  Pope's  protest,  and  denied  the 
right  of  any  foreign  power  to  invoke  the  bene- 
fit of  the  federal  pact;  they  also  deny  the 
charges  of  sacrilege,  and  declare  that  theNon- 
cio  and  upper  clergy  had  been  fomentors  of  trou- 
bles, and  had  encouraged  the  Sonderbund  to 
resistance.  The  English  minister  has  present- 
ed a  friendly  note  to  the  President  of  tne  Diet, 
recommending  a  general  amnesty,  and  the 
French  Government  have  made  a  strong  re- 
monstrance against  the  proceedings  now  in 
progress. 

The  Minister  of  Finance,  at  Madrid,  has  pre- 
sented his  budffet  to  the  Chambers.  The  re- 
ceipts are  said  to  amount  to  1,283,631,000 
reals,  and  the  expenses  are  to  be  reduced  to 
that  amount.  Espartero  is  in  Madrid  and  ap- 
peara  to  enjoy  great  popularity,  both  at  Court 
and  among  tne  people.  The  Chambers  have 
been  engaged  in  a  very  violent  discussion  of  a 
proposal  to  impeach  l^amanca  for  peculatk)n 
whue  in  the  ministry.  He  threatens  retaliation 
against  Mon  and  Pidal,  his  former  colleagues, 
and  declares  he  is  prepared  to  prove  that  the 
former,  during  his  ministry,  made  away  with 
about  half  a  million  of  doUara  of  the  public 
money,  w^hich  he  invested  in  the  French  funds. 
The  influenza  is  raging  at  Madrid ;  as  many  as 
122  persons  have  medin  one  day. 

The  arrival  of  Austrian  troops  in  Italy  still 
continues.  It  is  said  their  number  in  that 
country  amounts  to  75,000,  the  ordinary  num- 
ber being  only  30,000 ;  and  the  Government  of 
Austria  has  given  immense  ordere  for  arme 
and  projectiles.  In  Rome  12,000  pereusswn 
muskets  have  been  received  from  France ;  and 
the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  is  about  ffiving 
ordere  for  arms  in  England,  and  is  applying  to 
the  French  Crovemment  for  muskets.  Lombardy 
is  in  a  state  of  great  excitement,  and  a  general 
rising  against  the  Austrians  is  not  Siought 
unlikely.  Pavia  has  been  the  theatre  of  scenes 
of  bloodshed.  On  the  8th  January,  the  students 
of  this  Univereity  came  to  blows  with  the 
Austrian  garrison,  and  many  of  the  combatants 
on  both  sides  were  left  dead  on  the  ground. 
Pavia  is  only  four  hours'  drive  from  Mimn,  and 
is  situated  on  the  very  frontier  of  the  Sardiniau 
States.  On  the  9th,  the  struggle  was  renewed 
with  ffreat  rencor  on  both  sides.  1'en  perrons 
were  Killed,  and  forty  seriously  wounded.  The 
University  was  closed,  and  most  of  the  students 
have  crossed  the  frontier,  and  entered  the 
dominions  of  Charles  Albert  of  Sardinia. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  principal 
provisions  of  the  nuAu  propriu  decree  of  the 
rope  relative  to  the  organization  of  the  Minis* 
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try,  and  which  appear  to  give  eeneral  satisfac- 
tion. The  administration  of  Ihe  Hoi  7  See  is, 
in  future,  to  consist  of  lune  departments,  name, 
ly  :  foreign  affairs,  interior,  public  instruction, 
grace  and  justice,  finance,  commerce,  fine-arts, 
manufactures  and  agriculture,  public  works, 
war,  and  police.  The  chiefs  of  those  depart- 
ments are  to  compose  the  Council  of  Ministers. 
State  affairs  are  not  to  be  brought  before  that 
council  until  the  Cousnlta  (the  deputies  )  shall 
have  examined  them  and  mven  its  opinion. 
Ministers  are  to  be  responsible  for  the  acts  of 
their  respective  administration,  and  the  subaltern 
officers  are  to  be  likewise  accountable  for  the 
execution  of  the  orders  they  may  have  received. 
The  important  affairs  of  the  State  are  not  to  be 
submitted  to  the  approbation  of  the  sovereign 
until  they  shall  have  been  discussed  in  the 
Council  of  Ministers ,  The  latter  are  to  appoint 
,aU  public  functionaries  and  officers,  the  con- 
suls-general, the  governors,  and  the  coundllors 
of  the  Government,  the  professors  of  the 
university  and  provincial  colleges,  the  military 
commanders  and  officers,  d^c. ;  the  Pope  only 
reserves  to  himself  the  nomination  of  the  cardi- 
nals, nuncios,  dtc.  The  Council  of  Ministers 
is  to  meet  every  week  under  the  presidency  of 
the  Secretary  of  State.  The  latter  is  to  lie  a 
cardinal,  ana  his  deputy  a  prelate;  but  tho 
other  Ministers  may  be  indifferently  clergymen 
or  laymen.  Twenty-four  auditors  are  attach- 
ed to  the  Council  of  Ministers. 

Maria  .Louisa,    Archduchess    of  Parma, 
widow  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  died  on  the 


17th  of  December  last.  By  her  decease  the 
Duke  of  Lucca  succeeds  to  the  Duchy  of 
Parma.  Great  discontent  exists  in  his  domin- 
ions, to  keep  down  which,  he  has  applied  to  the 
Austrian  Government  for  troops. 

In  Sicily  affairs  are  in  a  terrible  state.  The 
people  at  Palermo  are  in  revolt  against  the 
government ;  the  streets  are  barricaded,  and 
Uiere  have  been  several  collisions  between  the 
people  and  the  troops,  in  which  the  latter  lost 
upwards  of  60  men.  On  the  14Ui  January,  4,600 
troops  were  dispatched  from  Naples  to  put 
down  the  insurrection.  In  the  latter  place  there 
is  also  great  excitement,  and  the  Austrian 
government  requested  permission  from  the 
Pope,  to  march  30,000  troops  through  the  do- 
minions of  the  Church,  to  assist  in  keeping 
quiet  the  Neapolitan  population,  bat  a  peremp- 
tory refusal  was  ^iven  by  the  Pope.  Letters 
from  Turin  state  tnat  the  King  had  ordered  an 
intrenched  camp  to  be  formed  on  the  heights  of 
Valenza  to  accommodate  30,000  troops,  to  de- 
fend the  country  against  any  attack  of  the 
Austrian^. 

Christian  YIII.,  King  of  Denmark,  died  on 
the  19th  January.  He  was  bom  18th  Septem* 
ber,  1786,  and  succeeded  to  the  throne  Decem-« 
her  3, 1839.  He  married  Princess  Charlotte 
Frederica,  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin  in  1803, 
and  was  divorced  from  her  in  1812.  He 
afterwards  married  Princess  Caroline  of  Schles* 
wig-Holstein.  The  Crown  Prince,  Frederick 
Charles  Christian,  was  bom  October,  1808. 


CRITICAL   NOTICES. 


Poems,  By  Jambs  Russell  Lowell.  Second 
Series.  Cambridge :  George  Nichols.  Bos- 
ton:  B.  B.  Musaey  &  Co.     1848. 

The  dedication  of  this  volume,  the  sonnet  on 
the  Bucceedinff  pag^,  and  several  of  the  pieces 
of  rhyme,  are  in  such  bad  taste,  as  to  render  it 
impossible  to  speak  the  trath  of  them  without 
seeming  discourteous.  When  an  individual 
comes  with  his  wife  into  a  parlor,  and  launches 
forth  into  a  history  of  their  loves  and  suffer- 
ings, their  hopes,  trials,  experiences,  and  the 
li]»,  most  people  naturallv  prefer  to  sit  apart 
and  leave  him  to  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  en- 
tertain such  visitors.  But  the  case  is  different 
when  one  comes  thus  before  the  public ;  for  the 
public  is  an  entertainer  who  is  not  obliged  to 
endure  bores,  and  at  whose  parties  no  one  has 
«  right  to  tj»pear  in  mourning,  or  in  any  af- 
fected mode  of  dresa  or  speech,  designed  to 


attract  attention  to  himself.  Each  one  there 
must  bring  what  he  actually  has  in  him  of 
amusement  and  instraction,  or  he  will  be  dis- 
covered to  be  an  unwelcome  intruder ;  and  it 
will  be  the  duty  of  critics,  who  are  the  mar« 
shals  of  the  saloons,  to  signify  '*  moUt^er,"  as 
the  law  maxim  has  it,  that  his  absence,  or  bet- 
ter behavior,  woukl  be  desirable. 

There  is  no  reason  why  Mr.  Lowell  should 
come  with  his  afiairs  before  the  world  in  the 
character  of  a  weeper  and  seeker.  If  he  would 
avoid  the  affectation,  and  be  a  man,  he  might  do 
infinitely  better.  All  of  us  have  our  private 
ffriefs ;  every  man  and  woman,  like  Winifred 
Jenkins,  have  their  secrets  to  expose  ;  but  it  is 
not  generally  thought  noble  or  ffrateful  to  nurse 
them,  make  capitoi  out  of  them,  and  write 
rhyme  about  them.  A  man,  especially,  is  call- 
ed upon  to  lay  aside  every  weight,  and  resist 
the  heartcFBcking  shocks  that  &tih  is  heir  to, 
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with  a  stubborn  resolution.  The  great  poets 
were  those  who,  with  all  their  sensitiveness^ 
were  able  to  bear  the  load  of  regrets  with  the 
strength  and  pride  of  youth;  they  did  their 
work  and  left  their  tears  to  the  biographers. 

The  BQiall  poets,  some  of  them,  favor  us  with 
their  autobiographies  before  they  have  done 
anything.  It  is  an  easily  besetting  affectation, 
now  when  we  know  so  much  of  literary  life  in 
past  days, to  fancy  ourselves  poets,  and  scholars, 
and  thinkers,  and  then  to  sit  down  under  that 
agreeable  delusion,  and  address  our  country- 
men. .A  great  deal  of  labor  is  saved  by  it,  and 
though  we  must  always,  one  would  suppose, 
have  a  secret  misgiving  that  we  were  not 
Shakspeares  and  Miltons,  yet  we  can,  with  very 
little  merit,  gather  around  us  circles  and  cliques 
of  admirers,  who  will  make  us  extremely  com- 
fortable. 

We  wonder  that  Mr.  Lowell,  who  is  so  full 
of  bravery,  and  has  such  hatred  of  "  shams," 
does  nut  consider  that  it  would  be  far  more 
manly  in  him  to  do  sumeihing  before  asking  so 
much  sympathy  of  the  candid  reader.  He  can 
write,  if  he  will  try,  we  are  willing  to  believe, 
much  better  than  he  has.  He  has  an  ear  and 
an  eye,  but  when  it  comes  to  thinking  he  falls 
at  once  into  the  slough  of  profundltv ;  and  as 
for  imagination,  he  seems  either  so  slothful,  or 
so  cautious,  that  all  he  ever  shows  of  himself 
is  a  peculiar  state  of  affectedness  which  must 
be  altogether  foreign  to  the  life  of  any  soul  of 
common  perception  and  experience.  Let  him 
be  as  strong  and  brave  as  he  can  be,  and  talk 
about  it  kits ;  he  will  gain  far  more  in  the  end. 
Whatever  of  real  strength  be  brings  to  his 
work  will  be  sure  to  manifest  itself.  The 
"  Present"  seems  to  him."  poor  and  bare ;"  so 
it  does  to  us ;  but  both  we  and  he,  and  all  of  us, 
must  labor  and  accomplish,  whatsoever  we  do 
accomplish,  for  ourselves  or  our  country,  in 
this  very  i'resent,  in  spite  of  its  poverty  and 
bareness. 

Coleridge,  around  whom  probably  the  Pre- 
sent seemed  as  poor  and  bare  as  around  any 
man  living,  found  time  to  analyze  the  poetic 
genius  in  such  a  masterly  way,  that  what  l^e 
has  written  on  the  subject  is  a  repository  to 
which  we  may  recur  again  and  agieiin  for  in- 
struction in  the  first  principles  of  the  poetic 
art.  "  Imagery,"  says  he,  "  (even  taken  from 
nature,  much  more  when  transplanted  from 
books,  as  travels,  voyages  and  works  of  natural 
history,)  affecting  incidents;  just  thoughts; 
interestiTig  personal  or  domestic  feelings ;  and 
with  these  the  art  of  their  combination,  or  inter- 
texture  in  the  form  of  a  poem ;  may  all,  by  in- 
cessant cfibrt,  be  acquireo  as  a  trade,  by  a  man 
of  talents  and  much  reading,  who  has  mistaken 
an  intense  desire  of  poetic  reputation  for  a  nat- 
ural poetic  genius ;  the  love  of  the  arbitrary 
end  for  the  possession  of  the  peculiar  means. 
*/  *  *  A  second  promise  of  genius  is  the 
choice  of  subjects  very  remote  from  the  private 


interests  and  circumstances  of  the  writer  him- 
self. At  least  J  have  found,  that  when  the  sub- 
ject is  taken  immediately  from  the  author's 
ttersonal  sensations  and  experiences,  the  excel- 
lence of  a  particular  poem  is  but  an  equivocal 
o)ark,  and  often  a  fallacious  pledge  of  genuine 
poetic  power." 

These  opinions  he  then  illustrates  and  en- 
forces, but  witli  any  to  whom  they  are  not 
intuitively  apparent  it  is  wasting  speech  to 
attempt  to  make  them  clearer. 

Poetry  is  a  life ;  but  it  is,  at  the  same  time, 
an  art.  The  naked  record  of  experiences,  emo- 
tions or  perceptions  does  not  alone  constitute 
poetry.  The  poet  must  go  out  of  himself  and 
into  his  art;  he  must  assume  a  character, 
which  must  be  the  reflection  of  his  own,  and 
must  then  work  at  his  subject  in  the  same  way 
that  a  sculptor,  painter,  or  musician  works  at 
his.  Some  of  Bums's  most  passionate  songs 
were  composed  for  money,  and  while  his  own 
personal  thoughts  were  all  of  other  matters: 
how  completely  he  assumes  the  artist ;  affecta- 
tion rises  to  imaginative  power;  the  unreal 
becomes  more  real  than  the  real,  and  bears  tip 
the  poet  himself,  so  that  he  takes  on  a  higher 
existence.  This  is  pure  poetic  power,  and 
such  an  ever-cumulative  existence  is  the  true 
life  of  the  poetic  soul. 

A  young  poet  has  much  study  before  him  to 
purge  his  head  of  shadows,  and  his  heart  of 
vanities,  as  well  as  much  labor  in  the  me- 
chanical  departments  of  poetry,  before  he  can 
deserve  half  the  praise  which  he  will  receive 
from  his  friends,  and  from  those  who  are  will- 
ing to  overlook  radical  defects,  and  see  only 
occasional  beauties  in  his  verses. 


Chamber^ s  Miscellany  of  Useful  and  Entertain- 
ing Knotcledge.  fioston :  Gould,  Kendall 
&,  iincoln. 

This  exceedingly  interesting  republication 
has  reached  its  thirteenth  numl^r,  which  ncni^ 
ly  completes  the  first  half  of  the  entire  work. 
Most  of  our  readers  are  probably  so  well  ac- 
quainted with  its  merit  that  we  need  occupy 
space  here  onl^  to  mention  the  gratifying  cir- 
cumstance of  its  great  popularity.  Those 
whom  the  chances  of  life  have  placed  in  a  po* 
sition  where  it  is  their  duty  to  act  as  conserva- 
tors of  literature,  feel  a  keener  joy  in  such 
things  than  other  people ;  it  is  to  them  not  a 
little  refreshing,  aft^r  wandering  through  a 
cheap  bookstore,  and  reading  the  titles  adver- 
tised in  the  daily  papers,  and  the  regoiarly  man- 
ufactured pufis,  to  find  that  so  excellent  a  work 
as  Chambers's,  for  young  readers,  actually  seUs, 
It  shows  that  there  is  yet  a  good  supply  of  old- 
fashioned*  boys  and  girls  in  the  country,  and 
that  the  French  novels,  though  they  have  over- 
run tlie  land,  have  not  yet  gotten  tlie  fieki  en- 
tirely to  themselves. 
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Bat  tbeee  tracts  are  not  for  boys  and  girls 
only,  nor  need  any  reader  pass  them  by  because 
ihey  are  intended  for  "  the  masses."  We  plead 
guilty  to  having  wasted  the  better  part  of  an 
evening  v&ry  agreeably  with  the  "  Life  of  Henri 
Quatrej*  the  "  Anecdotes  of  Serpents,"  **  An- 
ecdotes of  Cats "  and  the  ^  Sister  of  Rem- 
brandt:*' the  Scotch  are  capital  story-tellers, 
but  poor  metaphysicians. 

The  work  has  an  immense  circulation  abroad, 
the  average  weekly  impressions  being,  accord- 
ing to  the  statement  of  the  Messrs.  Chambers 
on  thereover,  115,000 — an  almost  incredibly 
large  number.  Some  sheets  have  reached 
200,000 ;  and  of  one,  the  "  Life  of  Louis  Phi- 
lippe," they  have  printed  280,470  copies. 

it  is  to  be  hopea  the  republication  will  have 
equal  success,  for  so  far  as  we  have  examined 
it,  it  seems  most  admirably  calculated,  both  in 
design  and  execution,  to  fot^ter  the  love  of  knowl- 
edge and  encourage  a  taste  for  healthy  reading, 
aiid  thus  secondarily  for  sound  thinking. 


The  Philosophy  cf  Life^  and  Philosophy  of 
Language^  in  a  Course  of  Lectures,  By 
Fkedbrick  Von  Schleoel.  Translated  from 
the  German,  by  the  Rev.  A.  J.  W.  Morri- 
son, M.  A.  New  York :  Harpei  &  Broth- 
ers.  1848. 

The  demand  for  exceedingly  ^ti^  wire  to  be 
used  in  making  temporary  magnets  for  tele- 
^phic  purposes,  has  in  all  probability  been  tlie 
mducing  cause  of  the  present  republication. 
At  all  events,  here  is  a  quantity  of  the  article ; 
sufficient,  if  it  could  be  translated  into  the  ma- 
terial form,  to  furnish  all  the  batteries  now  in 
operation  in  the  country,  or  that  will  ever  be 
needed  when  we  have  private  and  public  lines 
between  every  city  and  village,  and  men  ride 
on  railroads  through  forests  of  posts  and  under 
skies  of  cobweb.  The  only  difficulty  would 
be,  that  the  material  itself  is  drawn  so  very  fine, 
that  it  would  be,  ])erhaps,  impossible  to  produce 
any  thread  sufficiently  attenuated  to  wind  it, 
and  so  effect  the  necessary  insulation. 

We  can  read  the  book,  it  is  true ;  it  exhibits 
a  vast  deal  of  reading  and  copiousness  of  illus- 
tratk>n ;  but  the  tliread  is  often  almost  covered 
up  in  tedious  explanations,  and  when  clearly 
defined,  is  nothing  worth  tracing  out.  We 
rise  from  the  perusal  of  a  chapter  with  the 
feeling  one  experiences  in  escaping  from  the 
loDg-winded  conversation  of  a  dull,  learned 
proser. 

So  much  for  a  general  criticism.  If  wc  go 
much  further,  it  is  at  the  risk  of  being  proty 
also,  for  it  is  not  possible  to  go  into  this  wire- 
spinning  operation  and  come  out  prepared  to 
manufacture  solid  cast-iiron  ideas.  After  look- 
ing steadily  for  an  hour  through  the  wrong  end 
of  a  spy-gUsB,  one's  eyes  become  so  accustom- 


ed to  seeing  everything  brought  into  miniature, 
that  common  sights  appear  too  large  and  rough ; 
besides,  in  order  to  skim  out  the  fine  particles 
in  such  a  great  dish  of  German  soup,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  make  a  sieve  with  very  minute 
interstices — a  painful  operation,  and  not  very 
profitable,  since  it  would  take  a  very  protracted 
skimming  to  fish  off  wholesome  particles 
enough  to  make  a  comfortable  dinner  for  stom- 
achs accustomed  to  tlie  full  diet  of  our  English 
literature  and  philosophy. 

Yet  we  would  not  be  understood  as  wishing, 
from  intolerance,  or  a  prejudice  against  German 
philosophizing,  to  depreciate  these  Lectures. 
There  is  a  great  deal  in  them  that  is  true  and 
good,  and  indeed  one  might  be  sure  that  any- 
thing from  the  pen  of  so  thorough  an  under- 
stander  and  admirer  of  Shakspeare  as  Von 
Schlegel,  would  be  marked  by  a  substratum 
of  common  sense  and  right  feeling,  however 
crude  and  vibionary  it  might  appear  on  the  sur- 
face. There  is  nothing,  it  may  be  safely  said, 
without  the  trouble  of  reading  them,  in  these 
lectures  prejudicial  to  the  state  or  to  the  Chris- 
tian faith. 

A  witty  friend  of  ours  has  adopted  a  humor- 
ous mode  of  classifying  individuals  in  society, 
which  may  bo  equally  expressive  applied  to 
books.  He  does  it  partly  by  signs  and  ges- 
tures. Thus  of  such  a  one  he  says,  "  lie  is  a 
pleasant  man,  but*' — here  he  imitates  with  his 
thumb  and  forefinger  the  action  of  a  very  mi- 
nute gimlet ;  of  another  he  observes,  that  "  his 
conversation  did  not  particularly  interest  him  " 
— at  the  same  time  moving  his  hands  as  though 
he  were  turning  a  carpenter's  bit ;  and  so  on, 
through  the  several  varieties  of  augers,  from 
those  of  active  motion,  with  which  the  work- 
man makes  at  each  turn  a  complete  revolution, 
to  the  enormous  species  which  they  use  for 
perforating  pump  logs,  and  which  require  sev- 
eral violent  efforts  to  carry  round. 

Now  Von  Schlegel  is  a  learned  man,  and,  as 
we  believe,  a  good  one  ;  he  writes  with  a  great 
show  of  wisdom ;  yet  for  all  this,  we  cannot 
read  his  speculations  without  being  reminded 
of  our  friend's  whimsical  comparison.  He  is  '*  a 
pleasant  man,  but " — we  seem  to  see  the  little 
industrious  gimlet  eating  in  with  incessant 
rapidity.  In  brief.  Von  Schlegel,  though  a 
man  to  be  respected  for  his  learning  and  his 
character,  is  slightly  a  perforator ;  he  drills  a 
small  hole  through  the  two  parietals  and  draws 
his  fine  wire  quite  through  the  brain — ^in  at  one 
side  and  out  at  the  other. 

Observe  how  coolly  the  driving  screw  is  at- 
tached in  his  preface : — 

"  These  fifteen  Lectures  on  the  Philosophy  of 
Life  are  intended  to  give,  as  far  as  possible,  a 
full  and  clear  exposition  of  the  most  interesting 
topics  that  can  engage  human  attention.  In 
the  opening,  they  treat  of  the  soul,  first  of  all, 
as  forming  the  centre  of  consciousness ;  and 
secondly,  of  its  co-operation  with  mind  or  spirit 
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in  sciencei  that  is,  the  acquisition  of  a  right 
knowledge  of  man  and  nataie,  and  of  their 
several  relations  to  the  Deity.  These  matters 
occupy  five  Lectures  of  the  whole  series.  The 
next  three  treat  of  the  laws  of  Divine  wisdom 
and  providence,  as  discernible  in  outward  na- 
ture, in  the  world  of  thought,  and  in  the  his- 
tory of  mankind.  The  last  seven  contain  an 
attempt  to  trace  the  development  of  man's 
mind  or  spirit,  both  within  himself  and  in  sci- 
ence and  public  life.  Tracing  its  gradual  ex- 
pansion, as  unfolded  either  by  the  legitimate 
pursuit  of  a  restoration  to  original  excellence, 
or  by  the  struggle  with  the  opposing  spirit  of 
the  times,  they  follow  the  human  race  through 
its  progressive  gradations,  up  to  the  closing 
term  of  perfection." 

Now,  were  it  not  necessary  that  some  one 
should  read  a  little  further,  and  endeavor  to 
offer  a  word  or  two  of  opinions  and  reasons 
therefor,  we  should  for  our  own  part  cry, 
^  Heigho,  here's  Philosophy !"  and  close  the 
work  liere.  The  last  sentence  of  the  above 
would  be  as  much  as  we  should  care  to  read, 
of  such,  for  several  days.  But  let  us  look  into 
the  opening  chapter : — 

"  But  when  philosophy  would  pretend  to 
regard  this  long  succession  of  a^s  and  all  its 
fruits,  as  suddenly  erased  fVom  Uie  records  of 
existence,  and  for  the  sake  of  change  would 
start  afresh,  so  perilous  an  experiment  can 
scarcely  lead  to  any  good  result,  but  in  all  prob- 
ability, and  to  judge  from  past  experience,  will 
only  give  rise  to  numberless  and  interminable, 
disputes.'' 

So  it  might  be  supposed. 

"Such  an  open  space  in  tliouglit — cleared 
from  all  the  traces  of  an  earlier  existence  (a 
smoothly  polished  marble  tablet,  as  it  were,  the 
tabula  rasa  of  a  recent  ephemeral  philosophy) — 
would  only  serve  as  an  arena  for  the  useless 
though  daring  ventures  of  unprofitable  specula- 
tion, and  could  never  form  a  safe  basis  for  solid 
thought,  or  for  any  permanent  manifestation  of 
intellectual  life." 

At  this  rate  the  reader  must  see  that  a 
cranium  of  ordinary  thinness  and  density  will 
soon  be  eaten  through  and  through.  It  is  very 
fatiguing  to  sit  by  the  margin  of  a  lazy  stream 
and  watch  the  chips  and  sticks  that  fioat  along 
its  surface. 

But  whoever  undertakes  the  volume  will 
perceive  before  the  end  of  the  chapter,  if  the 
preface  did  not  convince  him,  that  he  has  a 
task  before  him.  After  defining  the  nature  of 
man  to  be  threefold,  consisting  of  spirit,  soul, 
and  body,  the  author  concludes : — **  The  spirit 
of  man,  like  the  soul,  divides  and  falls  asunder ; 
or,  rather,  is  split  and  divided  into  two  powers, 
or  halves — the  mind,  namely,  into  understand- 
ing and  will,  the  soul  into  reason  and  fancy. 
These  are  the  four  extreme  points,  or,  if  the 


expression  be  preferred,  the  four  quarters  of  the 
inner  world  of  consciousness." 

From  this  it  is  pretty^  apparent  to  what  degree 
of  tenuity  the  wire  is  to  be  drawn,  and  now 
minutely  the  trephining  operation  is  to  be 
applied. 

In  the  next  chapter,  beginning  with  the  soul, 
he  considers  *'  the  loving  soul  as  the  centre  of 
moral  life,  and  of  marriage ;"  in  this  there  an 
many  sensible  observations,  and  those  who  like 
to  have  the  stream  run  slowly  and  can  amuse 
themselves  with  the  chips,  will  find  in  it,  as 
doubtless  in  the  whole  book,  very  agreeable 
pastime. 

German  metaphvsiee  are  pleasant  enough 
reading  if  one  wiU  only  allow  his  mind  to 
recoil  and  recover  its  natural  elasticity ;  indeed 
if  one  can  study  hem  in  this  way,  simply  as  a 
mental  exercise,  and  keep  the  distinctions  out 
of  his  head  when  he  wishes  to  use  it  for  profit 
or  enjoy  its  power  in  contemplative  revery,  they 
will  be  to  him  refreshing  exercise.  But  alas ! 
how  many  lose  themselves  in  those  labyrinths 
of  distinctions ;  how  many  travel  in  them  till 
they  part  with  the  delightful  sense  of  novelty, 
and  came  to  fancy  themselves  in  the  direct 
highway  to  great  trtrths,  while  they  are  only 
making  such  progress  as  those  who  should 
canter  new  hobby-horses  npon  old  familiar 
groonde. 


Scenes  at  Washington ;  a  Story  of  the  Last 
Generation.  By  A  Cxtizbn  of  Baltihorb. 
Harper  and  Brothers. 

The  first  and  most  conspicuous  part  of  the 
title  of  this  volume  is  common,  and  does  not 
sufficiently  indicate  its  character.  Few  per- 
sons, after  looking  at  the  back  of  the  book, 
would  open  it  expecting  to  find  a  queer  com- 
pound of  Calvinistic  faith.  Democratic  politics, 
and  what  was  intended  to  be  views  of  tashion- 
able  society  at  Washington,  under  the  Jefferso- 
nian  administration.  The  story  is  told  widi 
clearness,  and  the  author  is  not  afiected  in  his 
style,  though  the  characters  all  are  in  their 
manners.  They  are  a  funny  set  of  people; 
unlike  any  ever  were  seen  or  heard  of  in  the 
actual  world. 

Still,  the  tale  displays  much  more  than  com- 
mon ability.  It  is  legitimately  written.  With- 
out exhibiting  any  great  depth  or  warmth,  it  is 
very  clear  and  loMcal,  and  is  well  sustained. 
Its  politics  are  shiulow  and  erroneous ;  so  also 
may  possibly  be  the  views  it  encourages  in 
matters  which  come  less  directly  under  our 
notice ;  it  has  likewise  frequent  provincialisms 
in  style.  But,  in  general,  it  is  a  veir  good  re- 
ligious novel— one  of  the  best  of  its  Kind. 
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THE   FUTURE   POLICY   OF   THE   WHIGS. 


If  it  were  necessary  to  choose  between 
a  party  well  led  but  without  principles, 
and  a  party  well  principled  but  without 
leaders,  we  should  not  be  slow  in  the  de- 
cision; for  it  is  not  the  men,  however 
admirable,  but  the  principles  they  repre- 
sent, that  give  dignity  and  interest  to  a 
war  of  opinion. 

A  party  without  principles  is  no  party, 
but  a  combination  of  interested  office-seek- 
ers, enticing  the  weak  and  ignorant  to  vote 
for  them.  It  is  a  body  without  a  soul,  aii 
organization  without  laws,  and  must  al- 
ways vacillate  in  a  contemptible  medium. 
It  cannot  change  its  policy  with  a  just 
regard  to  circumstances,  without  suffer- 
ing by  the  charge  of  inconsistency;  all 
its  measures  are  selfish,  and  all  its  admis- 
sions are  compromises ;  it  is  disreputable 
and  without  force. 

It  becomes  then  a  part  of  self-respect 
as  well  as  of  prudence  in  the  Whig  party, 
to  let  it  always  be  distinctly  known,  why, 
and  on  what  suggestion,  they  advocate 
particular  men,  and  particular  policies. 
They  may  advocate  a  tariff,  or  a  tax,  suited 
to  the  year  or  to  the  age ;  but  if,  with  the 
change  of  circumstance,  they  think  it  best 
to  dispense  with  these,  they  have  not 
therefore  ceased  to  be  Whigs. 

The  difference  between  the  parties  lies 
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deeper  than  the  reasons  of  a  temporary 
policy.  At  different  times  parties  will 
change  their  ground,  and  even  alternate 
opinions,  because  the  necessity  of  the 
times  demands  it.  It  would  not  be  any 
subject  of  wonder,  if,  at  some  future  day, 
hypothetical  pedants  should  be  heard 
crying  up  free  trade  principles,  on  the 
side  of  the  present  opposition,  and  the 
good  sense  and  prudence  of  the  party 
permit  them  to  do  so.  A  regular  army 
may  allow  ancient  Pistol  and  the  black- 
guards to  follow  the  camp.  Ancient 
Pistol,  that  battered  hypothesis  of  valor, 
may  help  to  terrify  the  weak  among  the 
enemy. 

But,  as  we  now  stand,  and  for  this 
century  at  least,  free  trade  is  not  a  Whig 
measure.  The  labor  of  the  freeman,  be 
it  in  the  shop,  the  mine,  or  the  field,  con- 
tinues to  require  protection. 

We  repeat  it,  the  differences  of  party 
are  not  mere  temporary  differences  of 
policy;  they  arise  rather  from  general 
views  of  human  nature,  and  its  necessi- 
ties. The  better  to  explain  our  meaning, 
let  us  endeavor  to  characterize  the  oppo- 
site parties,  as  they  are  actuated  by  ad- 
verse motives,  and  mark  the  contrast. 
This  contrast  is  in  nothing  more  marked 
than  in  the  doctrine  concerning  liberty :— 
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For,  your  Whig  refers  all  rights  and  liber- 
ties back  to  theii^  original  source  in  the 
individual,  and  holds  that  society  is  es- 
tablished for  the  protection  of  those  rights 
and  liberties.  Whereas,  your  ultra  Demo- 
crat believes,  or  affects  to  believe,  that 
each  person  gives  up  or  resigns  his  fr^ 
mind,  on  entering  into  the  social  compact, 
to  the  decision  of  caucusses  and  majorities. 

The  one  side  holds,  that  this  very  de- 
cision by  majorities  is  not  established  by 
any  merely  natural  law,  but  by  a  consti- 
tutional regulation ;  while  the  other  side 
contends,  that  the  majority,  assembling 
when  and  where  they  please,  can  assume 
power  over  individuals — to  govern  the 
few  by  the  many — to  keep  each  one  In 
fear  of  a  multitude,  and  to  make  right  and 
wrong  by  acclamation.  That  way  tends 
ultra  Democracy. 

Hence,  too,  arises  the  extreme  doctrine 
of  instructions :,  for,  while  your  Whig  dis- 
tinguishes in  his  national  legislator  a  two- 
fold relation,  one  to  the  people  he  repre-r 
sents,  and  one  to  the  nation  as  a  whole ; 
holding  also,  that  he  is  a  lawful  legislator, 
not  only  for  those  who  voted  for  him, 
but  for  those,  also,  who  voted  against  him, 
and  in  brief,  for  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  in  his  district;  and  that,  notwith- 
standing this,  he  is  also  a  law-maker  for 
the  nation  at  large,  and  bound  to  protect 
and  foster  it ; — ^your  ultra  Democrat,  de- 
riving all  the  power  of  the  legislator  from 
the  voices  that  chose  him,  and  not  from 
the  Constitution,  requires  that  he  shall  not 
dare  expand  his  thought,  so  as  to  become 
a  protector  of  the  nation,  but  shape  every 
opmion  by  the  narrow  interest  of  his  Con- 
stituents. They  make  no  distinction  be- 
tween the  honor  of  the  man  who  has 
tacitly  pledged  himself,  by  his  election,  to 
certain  principles,  and  the  duty  of  the  na- 
tional legislator  who  is  bound  by  the 
superior  law  of  conscience  and  the  Consti- 
tution, to  promote  the  honor  and  pros- 
perity of  his  nation. 

From  the  beginning,  the  one  party  has 
been  characterized  by  a  constant  endeavor 
to  identify  the  interests  of  the  people  with 
those  of  the  government ;  while  the  other 
has  as  clearly  opposed  every  national 
measure,  which  should  calUthe  creative 
and  protective  functions  of  the  government 
into  action. 

More  remarkable  stOl  does  this  differ- 


ence between  the  two  partios  appear,  in 
popular  judgments  on  the  conduct  of  the 
Executive ;  for,  while  your  ultra  Democrat 
approves  of  every  step  of  his  Executive, 
no  matter  how  unconstitutional,  while  he 
is  supported  and  encouraged  by  the  opin- 
ion of  his  party,  your  Whig  looks  to  the 
Constitution,  and  expects  the  Executive  to 
keep  within  the  letter  and  within  the 
spirit  of  that  instrument.  This  difference, 
it  is  evident,  proceeds  directiy  from  the 
different  ideas  of  liberty  entertained  by 
the  two  parties ;  one  regarding  the  govern- 
ment as  unchangeable  except  by  a  solemn 
decision  of  the  nation  in  convention,  the 
other  treating  it  as  inferior  in  authority  to 
the  public  opinion  of  a  day.  From  these 
last,  therefore,  it  meets  with  little  favor 
and  less  respect ;  and  they  are  rather 
gratified  than  otherwise,  by  the  encroach- 
ments of  a  popular  President.  They  do 
not 'make  that  distinction  between  the 
private  honor  of  the  President,  which 
Unds  him,  by  the  pledge  of  election,  to 
the  opinions  and  measures  of  his  party, 
and  t^at  superior  relation  which  he  holds 
to  the  nation,  without  distinction  of  party, 
as  its  executive  head,  under  the  laws. 

The  doctrine  of  the  one  party,  that  the 
whole  people,  as  sole  and  sovereign  source 
of  power,  established  the  Constitution  for 
a  guarantee  of  individual  freedom,  and  a 
source  of  all  authority,  is  the  doctrine  of 
liberty ;  it  places  each  citizen  in  a  free  rela- 
tion to  his  neighbor,  and  affords  a  rule  for 
public  opinion  to  judge  by,  in  weighing 
men  and  measures.  Ultra  Democratic 
doctrine,  on  the  contrary,  indulges  men 
in  a  perpetual  revolution,  cutting  off  the 
past  from  the  present,  and  the  present 
from  the  future ;  making  its  own  decrees 
utterly  forceless  and  contemptible,  by 
deriving  their  authority  from  acclamation, 
instead  of  placing  it  where  it  belongs,  under 
the  Constitution  of  the  whole  people. 

It  is  the  desire  of  the  Whig  party  to 
establish  an  accurate  though  not  an 
illiberal  Construction  of  the  laws;  and 
that  every  public  act  shall  be  done  un- 
der the  spirit  of  the  Constitution.  Their 
maxim  is,  that  the  laws  cannot  be  too 
much  improved,  and  cannot  be  too  well 
observed:  they  would  have  no  man  or 
body  of  men,  majorities  or  minorities,  exert 
a  shadow  of  real  power  over  their  neighbors ; 
and  they  refer  all  power  and  authority 
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whatsoeyer  back  to  its  ori^na]  source, 
the  will  of  the  nation  as  a  whde,  expressed 
in  the  Cnstitution.  This  is  the  real  sov- 
ereignty of  the  people. 

These  principles,  drawn  out  into  various 
conclusions,  create  a  body  of  opinion  and 
policy : — ^the  right  or  rather  the  duty  of 
internal  improvement,  which  obliges  the 
government  to  facilitate  internal  and  ex- 
ternal commerce,  by  sufficient  roads,  har- 
bors, and  means  of  intercommunication  ; 
ihe  support  of  credit  by  such  an  employ- 
ment of  the  public  funas  as  shall  equalize 
and  regulate  exchanges — a  measure  sug- 
gested by  the  pure  spirit  of  nationality, 
and  defended  on  the  ground  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  nation  to  regulate  and  facilitate 
aU  transactions  not  of  a  merely  local  char- 
acter ;  the  protection  of  every  species  of 
industry  by  such  a  discrimination  in  duties 
as  shall  sustain  a  competition  of  domestic 
with  foreign  products ;  the  maintenance  of 
a  high  rate  of  wages  for  every  species  of 
labor,  that  the  free  laborer  may  feel  the 
superior  advantages  of  free  government, 
and  not  find  himself  depressed  by  the  un- 
restrained competition  of  the  capital  and 
labor  of  foreigners.  In  a  word,  legislating 
for  no  part  as  a  part,  but  for  all  parts  as 
members  of  the  whole,  the  party  of  the 
Union  and  the  Constitution  judge  every 
measure  by  its  bearings  upon  the  common 
good,  viewing  all  propositions  in  the  spirit 
of  a  liberal  legislation,  as  far  as  possible 
removed  from  that  of  a  tyrannous  and 
usurping  many.  It  seems  unnecessary  to 
urge,  that  such  opinions  and  policy  would 
flow  from  none  but  the  most  elevated 
views  of  humanity,  such  as  reject  all  sec- 
tional and  private  arguments. 

Are  there  any  weak  enough  to  think, 
that  a  party  to  which  the  (Jnion  owes  its 
existence  and  safety,  and  from  which  have 
constantly  flowed  all  measures  for  the 
benefit  of  the  whole,  can  cease,  or  lose  its 
umty  for  an  instant  ?  No  !  a  consciousness 
of  a  common  purpose,  and  a  steady  ad- 
herence to  the  form  and  spirit  of  a  govern- 
ment which  took  its  birth  from  the  bosom 
of  the  nation,  renders  their  dissolution 
impossible.  They  began  with  the  Union ; 
they  go  along  with  it,  and  gather  strength 
with  it,  contending  successfully,  though 
not  without  reverses,  against  the  most  for- 
midable enemy  that  can  threaten  a  State, 
namely,  a  false  social  philosophy,  set  up 
to  hide  the  true  sources  and  purposes  of  | 


government,  and  confounding  the  sover- 
eign will  of  a  great  nation,  expressed  in 
its  laws  and  forms  of  power,  with  a  sudden 
decision  of  a  jealous  crowd,  whose  ears 
tingle  with  the  lies  and  flatteries  of  wily 
politicians. 

Since  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution, 
no  crisis  has  occurred  so  important,  or 
which  has  developed  so  clearly  the  real  prin- 
ciples of  the  opposition,  as  the  war  with 
Mexico.  Begun  with  deliberation  and  car- 
ried on  with  ardor  by  the  leaders  of  the 
party  in  power,  it  was  checked  and  de- 
nounced by  their  opposers,  because  it 
seemed  to  be  a  departure  from  that  just 
and  equitable  line  in  which  we  had  been 
moving.  The  collected  arguments  against 
the  war  establish  the  surprising  fact,  that 
we  enjoy  a  form  of  government  whose 
fundamental  maxims  differ  in  no  particular 
from  those  of  the  law  of  nations,  or,  as  it 
has  been  styled,  the  law  of  conscience — 
and  that  to  sin  against  our  law  is  to  sin 
against  humanity ;  that  it  is  impossible 
to  step  beyond  its  limits,  without  trespass- 
ing upon  some  natural  right,  either  of  men 
or  nations  ;  and  that  we  shall  seek  in  vain 
for  Ifetter  principles  than  those  imbodied 
in  our  fundamental  laws. 

It  is  not  now  to  be  settled  by  a  contro- 
versy between  Pacificus  and  Helvedius, 
whether  "the  powers  of  declaring  war 
and  making  treaties  are,  vn  their  nature^ 
executive  powers."  Those  powers  are 
well  understood  and  established  in  their 
proper  place :  had  the  deliberative  reason 
of  the  nation  been  in  a  badly  ascertained 
opinion  of  a  majority,  or  in  an  Executive  able 
to  construct  at  pleasure  the  opinion  of  such 
a  false  majority,  this  government  could  not 
boast  itself  a  popular  government,  nor  claim 
to  be  settled  upon  any  undisputable  maxims. 
The  Executive  stands,  in  a  true  theory  of 
the  Republic,  as  the  agent  of  the  naked 
mUy  and  Congress  as  the  instigating  heart 
and  ^ding  reason,  of  the  nation ;  a  divis- 
ion mvented  to  escape  from  despotism, 
and  of  a  nature  so  profound  and  real,  the 
disposition  to  neglect  or  disregard  it,  be- 
trays at  once  an  ignorance  of  the  necessi- 
ties, or  a  contempt  for  the  character  of  the 
government.  A  tainted  school  of  Feder- 
alism formerly  wished  to  confound  these 
powers :  time  and  circumstance  have  estab- 
lished the  absolute  necessity  of  making 
the  separation  as  distinct  and  clear  in  prac- 
tice as  in  theory.    If  the  naked  wH  of 
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the  Executive  moves  one  step  of  itself,  in 
nationitl  enterprises,  either  with  or  without 
the  aid  of  public  opinion,  it  violates  the 
right  of  Congress,  to  whom  the  people 
have  conmiitted  the  considting  and  prede- 
termining power.  Shoidd  the  Executive 
employ  the  army  in  making  harbors  or 
canals,  without  consent  of  Congress,  the 
cry  of  usurpation  would  have  come  from 
those  very  men,  who  now  contend  that  the 
President  did  right  when  he  sent  an  army 
into  Mexico,  in  time  of  peace :  had  he  sent 
the  same  troops  to  Lake  Ontario,  to  build 
a  harbor  there  for  the  aid  of  commerce, 
would  any  have  been  found  so  bold  as  to 
excuse  him  ?  And  is  the  will  of  the  Exec- 
utive freer  in  the  perilous  enterprises  of 
war,  than  in  the  harmless  works  of  peace  ? 
It  will  never  satisfy  or  save  this  people,  to 
commit  such  questions  to  a  few  learned 
lawyers,  to  try  if  they  can  find  a  precedent 
for  this  or  that  usurpation  in  the  books : 
Whig  principles,  party  principles,  familiar 
to  the  people,  must  determine  them ;  we 
must  resolve  that  our  State  shall  not  split 
upon  thai  rock ;  we  will  have  no  usurpers, 
at  least;  we  will  have  a  President  who 
knows  how  to  keep  within  bounds.  To 
decide  and  to  act,  are  things  different  in 
nature ;  and  usurpation  is  merely  assuming 
to  decide  and  act  together,  where  it  is  only 
given  to  us  to  act.  Our  Executive  must 
not  plan  enterprises  for  the  nation  ;  the 
people  have  conferred  that  power  upon 
Congress — upon  their  deliberative  assem- 
blies ;  the  Executive  cannot,  without  usur- 
pation,  do  more  than  execute,  or  refuse  to 
execute,  what  is  proposed  by  the  council 
of  the  whole. 

Are  we  wrong,  therefore,  in  saying  of 
the  FcTURB  Policy  of  thb  Whios,  that 
this  point,  of  Executive  usurpation,  is 
one  of  the  most  important  issues  ?  What 
next  to  this,  and  perhaps  of  equal  impor- 
tance, have  they  to  keep  in  view  ? 

Next  to  suppression  of  present  evils,  is 
the  adoption  of  plans  for  future  ffood.  The 
party  in  opposition  have  raised  up  every 
obstacle  before  the  mad  ambition  of  the 
war  party,  to  compel  them,  if  possible,  to 
bring  hostilities  to  a  close.  So  far,  only, 
they  were  successful,  as  to  rouse  the  better 
spirit  of  the  nation  against  the  spirit  of 
aggression  and  conquest.  The  mere  drain 
and  exhaustion  of  life  and  treasure,  have 
done  as  much  to  end  the  war  as  all  other 
causes.    The  evil  of  a  public  debt,  was  one  | 


which  might  be  cast  upon  posterity,  or 
which,  at  worst,  was  not  difficult  to  bear ; 
the  loss  of  valuable  lives  in  battle,  was  not 
an  argument  of  much  weight  with  a  peo- 
ple notoriously  careless  of  their  lives ;  the 
supply  of  the  treasury  by  foreign  funds, 
prevents  any  serious  drain  upon  the  movea- 
ble capital  of  the  cities ;  the  gains  of  the 
great  harvest  and  the  famine  are  not  yet 
exhausted  or  forgotten ;  it  is  hard  to  show 
the  people  that  disasters  lie  in  wait  for 
them ;  their  cars  are  occupied  with  phU- 
anthropical  discourses  and  all  the  pathos 
of  successful  war ;  they  dare  not  beUeve 
that  their  rulers  are  doing  wrong :  it  is  a 
thought  too  painful  and  troublesome  to  be 
entertained  by  a  prosperous  people.  We 
must  be  made  miserable  before  we  can 
begin  to  be  wise. 

The  policy  of  the  party  in  power  appears 
first  in  the  getting  up  and  management  of 
the  war ;  second,  but  not  less  marked,  in 
the  management  and  collection  of  the  rev- 
enue. To  defend  the  first,  they  advance 
certain  doctrines  of  "  right  of  conquest,*' 
"  progress  of  the  species,"  "  Anglo-Saxon 
destinies,"  and  the  like,  veiling  their  de- 
signs with  these  philanthropical  pretences. 
A  philanthropical  hypothesis  seems  to  be 
the  ace  card  in  the  modem  game  of  poli- 
tics, and  the  player  has  one  ready  in  his 
sleeve,  to  whip  out  upon  occasion.  If  you 
argue  with  a  becoming  spirit  against  kill- 
ing and  robbing,  your  ears  are  deafened 
with  a  ranting  discourse  on  your  destinies, 
as  if  there  were  any  comfort  to  be  derived 
from  that.  Destiny  !  my  friend— do  you 
say  it  is  my  destmy  to  be  a  thief?  Per- 
haps it  may  be  with  you  to  lead ;  but  the 
path  is  one  in  which  it  fits  not  my  dispo- 
sition to  follow  you. 

If  you  contend,  with  a  becoming  di- 
rectness and  warmth,  for  the  protection  of 
free  labor,  and  of  the  interests  of  the 
country,  you  are  interrupted,  and  talked 
down,  by  a  genius  with  long  hair,  who  po- 
litely assures  you  that  you  mean  well,  but 
err  through  simplicity :  the  philanthropists 
to  whom  all  human  affairs  have  been  in- 
trusted by  a  special  decree  of  Providence, 
have  resolved  that  all  nations  ought  to  be 
treated  as  one  nation,  and  no  regard  be 
had  to  petty  differences  of  race,  climate, 
manners,  morals,  industry,  or  liberty.  The 
occupations  of  life  are  to  be  divided  up 
amongst  them  ;  En^and  is  to  make  all  the 
wearing  apparel,  machinery,  and  movea- 
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ble  conveniences,  while  America  attends 
only  to  commerce  and  apiculture.  France 
will  make  our  shoes,  Italy  our  religion 
and  our  summer  hats,  Germany  supply 
our  thoughts,  and  Africa  furnish  out  our 
sympathies.  Thus  will  this  jolly  round 
Iwll  of  earth  be  no  longer  several  ant-hills, 
but  rather  one  vast  formicary.  This  is  all 
the  purpose  we  have  been  able  to  discover 
in  a  free  trade  argument,  that  occupations 
should  be  restricted  to  particular  nations. 
What  benefit  is  to  come  from  the  arrange- 
ment it  requires  the  mind  of  a  mystic  to 
perceive. 

But  if  the  fancied  advantages  of  free 
trade  are  hypothetical  and  hard  to  be  ap- 
preciated, the  arguments  against  its  con- 
trary are  no  less  so :  While  England  is  rais- 
ing a  hundred,  and  this  nation  twenty- 
five  millions  of  dollars  through  tariiSis  laid 
on  by  free  trade  theorists,  we  are  enter- 
tained by  our  long-haired  philosopher 
with  the  following  thesis :  "  That  a  tariff  is 
unjust,  because  it  taxes  one  class  to  en- 
rich another."  These  two  hypotheses, 
first,  that  each  nation  should  produce  some 
one  commodity,  or  set  of  commodities, 
proper  to  itself ;  and  the  other,  that  a  pro- 
tective tariff  is  unjust  "  because  it  taxes 
one  man  to  enrich  another,"  include  the 
whole  free  trade  argument ; — ^they  are  at 
once,  theory,  arguments  and  premises. 

If  it  were  true,  that  a  tariff  affording 
protection,  enriches  one  man  to  the  loss  of 
another,  then  would  those  free  trade 
legislators  who  proceed  to  raise  half  the 
revenue  of  England,  and  the  whole  of 
that  of  America  by  tariffs,  be  proved  guilty 
of  inflicting  a  great  wrong  upon  their  re- 
spective countries ;  but  as  matters  now 
stand  with  them,  they  are  charged,  not 
with  the  error  of  imposing  tariffs,  but  with 
having  imposed  them  in  such  a  manner 
and  in  such  a  form  as  to  do  with  them  the 
greatest  possible  amount  of  injury.  Thus, 
while  they  cry  out  against  discriminating  du- 
ties, and  argue  for  the  ad  valorem^  they  dis- 
criminate in  favor  of  particular  articles,  such 
as  tea  and  coffee,  and  bread  stuffs,  in  the 
very  teeth  of  that  favorite  maxim  of  free 
trade,  that  "  if  a  tariff  is  laid  it  must  be  for 
revenue."  In  times  of  scarcity,  an  ad  valo- 
rem duty  upon  articles  of  food,  yields  a  bet- 
ter revenue,  the  duty  rising  with  the  price, 
but  no  sooner  was  there  a  scarcity  of  food  in 
England,  the  duty  was  lowered  to  a  rate 
merely  nominaL  The  policy  was  advocated 


as  a  just  and  necessary  policy,  and  the  min- 
istry were  praised  for  it,  but  it  threw  down 
and  forever  annihilated  the  doctrine,  that 
"  revenue  alone  is  to  be  regarded,  in  the  ad- 
justment of  duties;"  it  proved  that  if 
tariffs  are  used  at  all,  it  is  necessary  to 
discriminate,  lest  in  raising  revenue,  we 
depress  and  injure  the  people. 

The  English  ministry  were  bound  by  a 
maxim  of  free  trade,  as  their  economists 
teach  it  to  our  democracy,  to  have  kept  on 
the  duties,  and  to  have  realized  all  the  reve- 
nue possible  from  the  rise  of  the  prices  of 
bread  stuffs,  and  the  consequent  increase 
of  ad  valorem  duties. 

Though  this  single  instance  is  an  ef- 
fectual demolition  of  the  maxim  of  which 
our  free  trade  spectdators  make  such  an 
efficient  use,  it  may  not  be  a  waste  of  time 
to  add  another  for  the  sake  of  cUnchinfir  the 
nail.  Revenue,  then,  is  the  sole  thing  to 
be  thought  of  when  we  are  laying  duties  : 
admit  it,  and  your  ad  valorem — ^your  duty 
measured  by  the  price— becomes  absiu'd. 
Suppose  a  certain  class  of  imported  articles 
— coarse  woollen  cloths,  for  example — are 
in  common  use  by  all  the  people,  and  are 
counted  among  the  necessaries  of  life,  as 
they  would  be  were  there  no  manufactures 
of  them  in  the  country.  Through  exces- 
sive importation  the  price  has  fallen  and  the 
duty  with  it;  the  market  is  supplied  and 
all  the  people  are  using  the  goods.  The 
state  wants  revenue  :  by  doubling,  or  treb- 
ling, or  quadrupling  the  duty  on  these 
cloths,  it  will  raise  additional  revenue  ;  the 
people  must  have  the  cloths,  and  will  pay 
double  for  them ;  the  additional  duty  musty 
therefore,  be  laid,  for  "  revenue  alone  fe 
the  thing  to  be  considered  in  laying  du- 
ties." Thus  it  appears  from  both  instances, 
not  only  that  your  ad  valorem  principle  is 
an  absurdity,  for  to  raise  a  proper  revenue 
you  must  neglect  it,  but  that  the  "  largest 
revenue  principle"  is  inhumane,  and  takes 
advantage  of  the  hunger  and  nakedness  of 
the  poor.  So  it  appears  that  these  two 
maxims  stand  in  a  ridiculous  opposition  to 
each  other,  and  are  equally  contemptible, 
the  **  ad  valorem"  for  its  having  no  mean- 
ing at  all,  and  the  "largest  revenue" 
pnnciple,  for  its  being  both  weak  and 
wicked. 

Once  more,  let  us  admit  the  maxim,  that 
revenue  alone  is  to  be  regarded  in  laying 
duties,  why  then  are  they  not  laid  upon 
exports  as  well  as  upon  miports  ?    Free 
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trade  economists  tell  tis  that  the  ctmmi- 
mers  of  imported  articles  pay  the  duties, 
and  not  the  producers,  or  the  wholesale 
purchasers.  If  this  be  true,  what  more 
necessary  or  proper  than  duties  upon  ex- 
ports also,  and  so  double  your  revenue  ? 
If  you  laid  export  duties  upon  Ohio  com, 
not  the  farmer,  nor  the  com  dealer,  would 
pay  them — say  you — but  the  consumers 
in  other  parts  of  the  world.  Is  it  then 
your  excessive  tendemess  for  consumers  in 
other  parts  of  the  world,  that  keeps  you 
so  silent  on  the  policy  of  export  duties  ? 
"  O  no !  we  know  very  well  ttiat  it  is  not 
possible  for  us  to  regulate  the  price  of  com 
in  the  European  markets,  and  if  the  price 
were  raised  artificially  by  imposts  here, 
the  producers  would  suffer."  What  of  that? 
what  of  that,  my  sage  economist  ?  your 
duty  is  to  raise  the  revenue  by  the  most 
efficient  and  convenient  means,  and  you 
are  not  to  go  about  protecting — odious 
word ! — ^these  Ohio  farmers,  by  laying  all 
your  duties  on  imports,  and  allowing  them 
to  go  scot  free,  paying  not  a  dollar  of 
revenue !  It  is  an  outra^  on  humanity, 
when  you  know  that  Ohio  farmers  wear 
homespun  and  pay  no  revenue,  to  discrim- 
inate for  them,  and  lay  your  duties  upon 
other  men.  This  is  taJdngf  money  out  of 
his  pocket  who  wears  English  broadcloth, 
to  put  it  into  the  Ohio  farmer's,  who  is 
content  with  homespun — ^a  discrimina- 
tion quite  intolerable  and  oppressive :  the 
Democracy  should  look  to  it. 

But  no,  we  have  not  seen  the  picture  in 
all  lights  yet,  for  now  it  grins  a  fool,  and 
now  stares  a  knave  ;  in  a  third  view  it  will 
perhaps  show  a  mixture  of  both. 

*'  In  laying  duties,"  say  our  economists, 
**  we  are  to  £scriminate,  not  for  protection, 
but  for  revenue."  Instance  that  an  ad 
valorem  duty  is  laid  upon  foreign  manufac- 
tured cloths,  and  all  articles  of  wear, 
be  they  light  summer  fabrics  or  heavy 
and  costly  broadcloths ;  nothing  of  the 
kind  shall  escape,  for  now  we  are 
broaching  a  new  war  and  must  raise  a 
great  revenue.  Discriminate,  however,  we 
must,  for  our  object  is  revenue  and  nothing 
else.  Here,  on  our  list,  is  the  article  of 
foreign  silk  fabrics :  a  vast  quantity  is 
yearly  imported ;  they  are  evidently  a 
necessary  of  life,  and  will  bear  an  enor- 
mous duty ;  for  the  people  are  attached  to 
their  use,  and  will  pay  double  rather  than 
give  them  up ;  and  if  we  find  them  dis- 


posed to  give  up  the  silks,  and  substitute 
linen  and  cotton  because  the  duty  is  high, 
then  up  with  duties  on  linen  and  cotton, 
and  so  force  the  people  to  buy.    All  goes 
on  well  for  a  year  or  so,  and  we  arc  raising 
a  large  revenue,  with  duties  carried  to  the 
top  of  endurance,  when  suddenly,  to  our 
amazement  and  sorrow,  the  goods  cease  to 
be  bought,  and  the  revenue  falls  off.     Cer- 
tain traitorous  capitalists,  conspiring  against 
the  revenue,  and  thus  rendering  aid  and 
comfort  to  the  enemy,  have  erected  mills, 
and  manufactured  articles  of  silk,  cotton 
and  linen  to  undersell  the  imported.    The 
country  is  all  at  once  supplied  with  silk 
manufactures  of  admirable  quality — but 
the  revenue !  the  revenue  !  what  are  we 
to  do  ?    The  process  is  easy  :  lower  your 
duties  suddenly,  ruin  all  the  manufactures, 
and  when  they  are  well  out  of  the  way, 
and  their  mills  converted  to  other  uses, 
raise  the  duties  again  as  soon  as  you  please, 
and  I  will  insure  you  as  large  a  revenue 
as  ever.     You  may  repeat  this  process  as 
often  as  you  choose,  and  realize  a  great 
deal  of  revenue  by  it.    The  whole  art  is  to 
find  out  the  commodities  which  are  most 
necessary  to  the  people,  and  lay  on  heavy 
duties;  your  principle  is  to  aiscriminate 
for  revenue,  and  not  for  protection.  When 
you  saw  that  high  duties  on  certain  articles, 
which  your  discrimination  marked  for  rev- 
enue, operated  to  protect  them,  you  were 
astonished  to  find  that  there  was  no  dis- 
crimination for  revenue  which  was  not  also 
one  for  protection.     If  you  taxed  one  im- 
port heavily,  you  were  obliged  to  tax  all 
others  which  coidd  be  substituted  for  it, 
else  it  was  of  no  avail.     Your  ad  valorem 
principle  made  high  prices  advantageous, 
and,  as  the  goods  rose,  your  profits  rose  in 
proportion,  notwithstanding  the  falling  off 
of  buyers  ;  till,   on  a  sudden,  the  whole 
vanishes,  and  while  you  were  thinking  to 
discriminate  for  revenue  only,  you  protect- 
ed manufactures,  and  so  far,  were  guilty 
of    the  sin   of    protecting  the  industry 
of  your  countrymen.     You  knew  of  no 
better  way  to  mend  this  error  than  by 
ruining  those  whom  your  protection  had 
enriched,    and  then  starting  anew    with 
your  ad  valorem  and  discriminating  duties. 
Unfortunate  economists!  compelled,  as 
it  were,  by  the  very  laws  of  nature,  to 
violate  your-  own  maxims! — ^for,  if  you 
taxed  the  farmer's  grain,  then  that  wrath- 
ful and  intelligent  person  would  eject  you 
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from  ofi^ce  ;  and,  if  you  use  high  tariffs,  so 
graduated  as  to  raise  a  great  and  constant 
revenue,  then  you  protect  not  onlv  the 
pernicious  manufacturer,  but  the  mrmer 
too,  allowing  his  produce  to  go  free  ;  when 
you  were  striving,  with  a  laudable  zeal,  to 
avoid  protection  of  all  kinds,  as  a  policy 
hateful  to  you,  you  are  compelled  to 
create  a  host  of  enemies  by  breaking  down 
all  the  manufactories,  and  are  thus  again 
in  danger  of  ejectment ! 

But  the  economist  is  not  so  easily  balked. 
His  forgetive  brain  teems  with, expedients. 
He  invents  a  new  phrase — Incidental  Pro- 
tection. 

'  The  economist,  laying  down  his  maxim, 
that  the  revenue  should  be  so  raised  that 
no  one  class  or  body  of  men  should  be 
enriched  at  the  expense  of  the  rest,  ad- 
vanced, in  the  same  breath,  this  other,  that 
duties  should  be  collected  with  a  view  to 
revenue  only,  and  not  to  protection.  The 
first  required  him  to  regard,  and  the 
second  not  to  regard,  the  effects  of  differ- 
ent modes  of  taxation.  The  first  was 
universally  a  protective,  the  second  a 
universally  indifferent  and  selfish  maxim. 
To  reconcile  these  two  incompatibles,  he 
forges  a  new  phrase,  "  incidental  protec- 
tion." He  told  the  people  that  he  was 
for  incidental  protection.  He  was  for  pro- 
tection, but  it  must  be  incidental.  He 
would  raise  the  revenue  as  he  best  could, 
and  if  any  protection  followed  he  had  no 
objection — ^this  was  incidental  protection. 
Some  persons,  not  of  the  wisest,  mistook 
this  for  a  patriotieal  testimony ;  others 
said,  that  there  could  be  no  such  thing — 
that  a  tariff  for  revenue  was  directly  op- 
posite to  a  tariff  for  protection  ;  for,  after 
the  first  treasury  harvest  from  a  high  tariff 
on  imports,  manufactures  would  spring  up, 
and  the  duties  fall  off.  That  then,  to  raise 
any  revenue,  it  would  be  necessary  to  lower 
the  duties  so  as  to  break  down  the  home 
manufactures  again,  and  reap  another  har- 
vest on  imports.  That  a  protective 
was  therefore  the  opposite  of  a  rev- 
enue policy ;  that  the  protection  which 
was  incidental  to  high  and  profitable 
duties  was  the  plague  of  the  treasury, 
and  continually  lessened  its  receipts ;  and 
that,  if  revenue  was  the  sole  purpose  of  a 
tariff,  and  of  its  discriminations,  it  was  the 
mortal  enemy  of  protection.  These  argu- 
ments, however,  had  but  little  weight,  so 


euphonious  and  pleasing  were  the  words 
"incidental  protection." 

When  this  became  stale,  our  economist 
took  a  new  start.  It  had  not  yet  occurred 
to  him,  that  every  profitable  duty  on  im- 
ports, however  small,  is  protective  to  an 
extent  proportioned  to  its  weight ;  because 
it  causes  in  some  degree  the  substitution 
of  home-made  articles  if  low,  and  of  home 
manufactured,  or  of  other  articles,  if  high. 
The  economist  conceived  in  his  imagination 
a  certain  happy  medium  of  duties  which 
should  not  be  quite  suflScient  to  create 
home  manufactures,  and  should  yet  yield 
a  good  revenue  ;  which  should  not  be  so 
heavy  as  to  stop  importation,  nor  so  light 
as  to  yield  less  than  might  be  got  from 
them.  Now,  having  attained  this  point, 
(for  the  experiment  was  tried,)  he  observed 
that  it  coincided  most  unluckily  with  the 
point  at  which  manufactures  began  to 
spring  up.  If  the  duties  were  raised  to 
this  point  of  greatest  yield,  then  manufac- 
tures began ;  for  this  point  was  found  to 
be  itself  determined  by  the  beginning  of 
manufactures  ;  and  it  would  soon  become 
necessary  to  lower  the  duty.  In  short,  the 
point  itself  was  one  at  which  in  the  nature 
of  things  you  could  not  remain.  It  was 
found  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  keep 
the  duties  just  below  the  point  where  pro- 
tection would  begin,  and  so  the  tariff,  with 
its  ad  valorem  affix,  could  never  be  made 
to  yield  as  much  as  it  was  desired  and 
ought,  without  giving  a  protection  which 
imdermined  it. 

A  word  now  upon  ad  valorem,  an  ad- 
justment of  duties  accordmcr  to  the  value 
of  the  commodity  imported.  This  is  an 
apphcation  of  a  very  necessary  rule  of 
taxation  to  the  collection  of  tariffs  :  lands, 
houses,  valuable  furniture,  slaves,  cattle, 
in  brief,  all  kinds  of  real  estate  and  chattels, 
must  in  general  be  taxed  according  to  their 
appraisement,  or  their  market  value  at  the 
time ;  it  would  be  gross  injustice  to  tax  a 
house  just  so  much,  because  it  was  a 
house,  or  a  clock  because  it  was  a  clock. 
But  in  the  case  of  duties  this  ad  valorem 

Principle  (admired  by  the  ignorant  for  its 
atin  name)  often  works  great  injustice. 
In  times  of  scarcity,  when  there  are  large 
importations  of  food  into  a  country,  it  is  an 
inhumanity  to  suffer  duties  to  rise  with 
prices  ;  this  is  to  aggravate  the  public  dis- 
tress, and  voluntarily  to  assume  the  office 
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of  an  ayenging  angel.     In  all  such  in- 
stances it  should  be  a  rule  of  political 
economy  to  keep  the  duties  at  a  moderate 
rate,  and  lay  them  by  the  quantity,  and 
not  by  prices.     But  the  ad  valorem  works 
equal  injustice  when  prices  fall,  as  in  the 
case  of  railroad  iron  at  this  moment :  as 
the  English  economists  were  obUged  to 
lower  the  duty  on  bread  stuffs,  to  save  the 
operatives  from  ruin,  it  is  equally  the  duty 
of  Congress  to  raise  the  duty  on  railroad 
iron  to  save  the  industrious  Germans  in 
the  iron  factories  of  Pennsylvania  from 
ruin.    By  the  operation  of  the  ad  valorem 
duty,  the  price  of  iron  has  been  imnaturally 
lowered  of  late,  and  our  valuable  factories 
of  iron  are  failing  under  the  influx  of  English 
iron,  thrown  into  this  market  at  unnaturally 
low  prices,  through  the  distresses  of  the 
railroad  companies  in  England.      To  Jbe 
sure,  we  mean  not  to  compare  the  distresses 
of  our  own  operatives  thrown  out  of  em- 
ployment, with  those  of  the  English,  at 
the  point  of  starvation ;  but  if  an  action 
of  government  was  right  to  prevent  a  great 
injustice  in  the  one  case,  it  was  equally  so  to 
prevent  a  less  one  in  the  other  :  right  and 
wrong  are  not  measured  by  less  and  more ; 
he  is  as  truly  an  oppressor  who  does  a  little 
wrong,  as  he  who  does  a  great  one ;  as  our 
ancestors  well  knew  when  they  refused  to 
concede  Great  Britain  the  right  to  tax  us 
even  in  the  value  of  a  sixpence.    The  justice 
Ues  in  doing  all  for  the  good  of  the  nation, 
with  an  eye  to  its  present  necessities ;  and 
he  is  but  a  pedant  who  mistakes  adherence 
to  a  maxim  through  thick  and  thin  for  a 
mark  of  virtue.     The  ad  valorem  applied  to 
tariffs,  works  injustice  in  every  way ;  not 
only  when  prices  fall,  but  when  they  are 
excessive  ;  in  the  one  case  diminishing  the 
duty  absurdly,  and  in  the  other  increasmg  it 
absurdly.    But  it  not  only  does  evil  to  pro- 
ducers,   but   also    impairs    the    revenue. 
For  when  there  is  a  great  importation  and 
prices  fall,  the  treasury,  by  keeping  its  du- 
ties at  a  medium,  would  reap  a  good  har- 
vest and  the  people  be  never  the  worse  for 
it.     And  when  the  prices  of  imports  rise, 
the  duties  rise  with  them,  and  so  force 
the  people  to  manufacture  for  themselves. 
In  the  one  case  the  revenue  is  impaired, 
in  the  other  there  is  an  unnatural  stimulus 
upon  production,  which  the  fall  of  prices 
will  soon  abate  and  bring  rum  upon  the 
new  manufactories.     In  fine  the  ad  valo- 
rem applied  to  imports,  b  in  theory  an  ab- 


surdity, and  in  its  effects  a  gross  oppreB- 
sion. 

There  was  a  time  when  legislators  re- 
garded the  wealth  and  happiness  of  the 
people,  but  now  their  whole  attention  is 
directed  upon  increasing  the  revenue :  to 

fet  money  is  all  their  uiought ;  their  un- 
erstandings  are  corrupted,  and  emit  only 
contradictions  and  absurdities.  To  be 
good  economists  for  a  nation  it  is  necessary 
for  legislators  to  be  just  men ;  without  a 
good  conscience  and  a  good  heart,  the 
greatest  ingenuity  produces  nothing  of 
peAnanent  value  to  mankind. 

In  this  cultivated  and  reasoning  age  the 
great  qualities  of  the  soul  are  skillfully  im- 
itated by  the  moral  theorist ;  instead  of  pa- 
triotism we  have  a  grand  philanthropy  em- 
bracing the  whole  human  race ; — persons 
infected  with  this  bloating  of  the  heart, 
lose  all  the  pith  and  power  of  affection ; 
their  own  family,  city,  or  country  is  too 
small  for  them ;  they  must  be  citizens  of 
the^  universe,  and  fraternise  with  the  Cal- 
mucks,  the  Lunary  people,  and  the  devil 
himself.      All  things   must  be  free — ^not 
only  trade  but  the  nether  limbs  of  women ; 
and  in  one  breath  they  propose  one  uni- 
versal ]»eace  and  a  masculine  costume  for 
ladies.     Observe  the   dullness  of    these 
metaphysical  sots,  who  propose  a  policy 
for  ail  the  world  in  regard  of  the  condition 
of  men  in  general,  and  apply  the  same  to 
their  own  nation  without  regard  to  its  con- 
dition in  particular.     The  greatest  mark  of 
folly  in  a  man,  is  to  engage  in  any  business 
on  an  hypothesis  without  an  eye  to  condi- 
tions.    None  but  madmen  will  try  experi- 
ments in  business  affairs.  He  who  wishes  to 
benefit  himself  inquires  first  into  all  matters 
concerning  himselif,  and  then  proceeds  by  his 
knowledge  of  them,  and  not  by  any  theory 
of  free  trade  between  John  and  Thomas. 
On  the  contrary,  John  will  take  good  care 
to  give  Thomas  no  advantages ;« he  will 
have  all  fair,  and  make  as  few  affectionate 
proposals  as  possible,  lest  Thomas  judge 
him  to  be  a  cheat. 

Nothing  could  better  exemplify  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  strict  regard  to  circiimstances 
in  a  business  transaction,  or  a  policy,  than 
the  policy  of  the  present  Administration  in 
adopting  the  free  trade  maxims  put  forth  by 
British  economists.  Without  entering  now 
upon  the  question  whether  the  private  mo- 
tives of  those  English  statesmen  who  have 
carried  the  late  policy  of  the  English  gov- 
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eminent  into  effect — ^for,  if  it  were  possible 
to  discover  those  motives,  the  knowledge 
of  them  would  not  help  ns  in  deciding 
whether  the  measures  which  they  advo- 
cate will  or  will  not  benefit  the  nation — 
we  may  at  least  inquire  into  the  present 
condition  of  England  and  of  the  interests 
which  predominate  there,  in  order  to  find 
some  practical  reasons,  such  as  men  of 
business  will  appreciate,  for  the  adoption 
of  the  so-called  free  trade  policy  in  that 
country. 

England  has  usually  taken  care   that 
every  great  interest  shall  be  protected  and 
flourish  in  her  dominions ;  her  commerce 
by  navigation  laws— her  agricultureby  com 
laws,  andbv  scientific  cultivation— her  man- 
ufactures, by  the  strictest  protective  policy, 
have  grown  up  to  th«r  present  perfection 
and  importance,  under  the  care  of  govem- 
mcnt.    She  is  the  great  example  of  the 
fruits  of  protection ;  the  strongest,  richest, 
wisest,  and  just  at  this  time,  the  most 
poweriful  monarchy  on  the  globe.  Whatever 
be  her  errors,  her  defects  or  her  miseries, 
there  she  stands,  a  witness  to  the  worid 
and  to  all  time,  of  the  fruits  of  foresight 
and  wisdom.    More  than  that, — ^England 
by  her  example,  and  by  cherishing  the 
seeds  of  liberty,  protecting  and  encour- 
aging all  rightful  industry,  whether  of  the 
hand  or  of  the  head,  has  made  herself  the 
patroness  and  protector  of  human  liberty ; 
and  sending  colonies  into  remote  regions, 
carrying  with  them  her  laws  and  prin- 
ciples,   has    made    herself    the    mother 
of  future  empires.      And    what  is  this 
policy  that  has  made  England  so  great  ? 
what  has  it  always  been,  and  what  will 
it  constantly  be?      To   feed    her    chil- 
dren from  their  own  soil — ^to  clothe  them 
with  their  own  hands — to  hold  for  them 
the  freedom  of  their  own  commerce — ^to 
educate  them  in  their  own  language,  liter- 
ature and  religion — protect  them  with  their 
own  proper  laws  ana  customs,  and  govern 
them  by  their  own  free  opinions.     Such 
has  been  the  policy  of  England,  always 
protective,  always  patriotical. 

We  are  not  writing  a  history  of  her 
errors,  to  enter  here  upon  those  exceptions 
to  her  general  policy,  which  have  impeded, 
though  they  could  not  hinder,  her  great- 
ness: it  is  enough  for  present  purposes 
that  we  know  the  course  which  she  has 
commonly  pursued. 

Coming  now  to  the  example  so  much 


quoted  by  our  new  philanthropists,  as  an 
instance  of  departure  from  her  general  sys- 
tem, namely,  the  so-called  Peel  policy,  al- 
luded to  at  first ;  it  is  well  understood  that 
the  manufacturing  interest  in  England, 
through  causes  which  need  not  now  be 
dwelt  upon,  has  come  to  predominate  over 
the  commercial  and  agricultural  m  a  very 
great  degree. 

Of   the    great    interests  of  a  nation, 
namely,  the  manufactures,  the  commerce, 
the  agriculture,  and  the  mines,  the  first 
namea  is  dependent  upon  the  others,  for 
it  is  always  important  to  manufacturers, 
that  the  products  of   mines  and  farms 
should  be  rendered  to  them  as  cheaply  as 
possible,  not  only  that  they  may  be  able 
to  procure  the  raw  products  of  mines, 
forests  and  farms  at  the  least  price,  to  be 
worked  up  into  articles  of  trade  and  of 
use,   but  that    the  workmen,   procuring 
bread,  clothing  and  lodging  at  an  easy 
rate,  may  find  their  wages  more  than  suf- 
ficient for  maintenance.     And  let  theories 
of  political  economy  be  invented  never  so 
refined  and  unanswerable,  it  is  as  certain 
as  the    simrise,  that  manufacturers  will 
aim  at  producing  such  a  condition  of  things 
as  will  bring  down  the  price  of  bread  stuns 
and  raw  materials  of  manufacture  to  the 
lowest  rates.    They  will  not  only  buy  in  the 
cheapest,  and  sell  in  the  dearest  market, 
but  they  will,  if  possible,  use  such  an  in- 
fluence with  government  as  to  cheapen  the 
commodities   which    they  wish    to   buy. 
They,  therefore,  desire  a  free  navigation ; 
for  by  the  competition  of  foreign  vessels 
with  those  of  one's  own  country,  the  rates 
of  transportation  are  brought  down  to  the 
lowest  possible.     Should  it  happen  at  any 
time,  that  the  manufacturing  interests  of  a 
nation  which  depends  in  great  part  upon  a 
foreign  market  for  its  products,  should 
predominate    in    the    national  councils, 
either  through  want  of  talent  and  fore- 
sight, or  want  of  capital  and  energy  in  the 
other  great  interests,   doctrines  of   free 
trade  will  naturally  spring   up   and  be 
cherished,  just  so  far  as  they  favor  the 
manufacturing  interest,  and  no  farther. 
The  duty  on  bread  stuffs  will  be  lowered 
to  content  the  operatives  with  less  wages ; 
the  duty  on  raw  materials  for  manufac- 
ture, to  content  the  owners  of  the  mills,  and 
foreign  shipping  be  admitted  to  competi- 
tion with  one's  own,  to  lower  the  rates  of 
transportation.    Hence  the  present  Peel 
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and  Cobden  policji  so  philantbropical  to 
appearance,  and  so  politic  and  partial  in 
the  fagt. 

The  total  value  of  articles  manufactured 
in  the  United  Kingdom  in  1838,  is  estima- 
ted by  McCulloch  at  about  Xll7,000,000 
sterling,  of  which  at  least  fifty  millions 
were  exported;  producing,  at  10  per  cent, 
profit,  an  income  of  fiv^  millions  sterling  to 
the  capitalists,  which  gives  an  averajsre  of 
£1000  each,  to  five  thousand  fami- 
lies among  the  educated  classes.  Here 
we  have  an  immense  body  of  influential 
persons  enjoying  an  income  by  the  export 
of  manufactured  goods,  many  of  them 
too,  like  Peel  and  Cobden,  possessed  of 
vast  wealth,  accumulated,  pnncipally,  by 
the  employment  of  capital  in  manmactures. 

It  is  surely  unnecessary  to  attribute  the 
motives  of  a  mere  agitator,  or  of  a  closet 
theorist,  to  the  leaders  of  the  English  free 
trade  party,  compelled  as  they  are  by  the 
rivalry  of  our  own  manufactures  in  the 
foreign  markets,  to  furnish  everything  at 
the  fewest  possible  rate.  It  is  unneces- 
sary, at  least,  to  attribute  any  theoretical 
motives  to  them,  and  when  the  common 
causes  of  political  movements  are  consid- 
ered, it  is  absurd.  There  are  reasons 
enough  to  be  foimd,  why  they  should 
lighten  the  duties  on  imported  bread  stuffs 
and  on  certain  raw  materials  of  manufac- 
ture, without  even  the  arguments  of  a 
famine,  much  less  the  idle  declamations  of 
a  few  enthusiasts,  as  ineffectual  to  change 
the  course  of  English  legislators  as  would 
be  a  mesmeric  spell  to  draw  the  gold  out 
of  their  purses.  They  are  not  of  that 
persuadable  stuff  to  be  led  away  from 
their  interests  by  a  free  trade  hypothesis. 

The  policy  of  the  Peel  party  has  been  to 
lighten  the  duties  on  imported  articles  and 
supply  the  consequent  deficiency  of  rev- 
enue by  taxes  on  incomes. 

A  tax  upon  the  incomes  of  the  rich  is 
democratic,  and  popular,  beyond  a  doubt ; 
and  it  has  the  advantage  of  drawing  back 
into  the  treasury  a  part  of  the  interest  of 
the  national  debt ;  it  is  a  quiet  way  of 
equalizing  the  burthen  of  the  debt:  the 
nation  at  large  is  taxed  twenty-seven  mill- 
ions for  that  debt,  which  is  paid  by  the 
Treasury  to  the  stockholders.  Now  if  a 
good  part  of  this  tax  is  levied  upon  the 
rich,  by  a  graduated  income  tax,  it  is  but 
making  a  number  of  rich  men  pay  the  in- 
terest of  the  debt — a  very  popiuar  kind 


of  taxation ;  and  should  the  democratic 
spirit  gain  ground  in  England,  we  may 
live  to  see  the  whole  interest  of  the  debt 
paid  in  this  way  by  the  rich,  instead  of 
being  paid  as  now  by  rich  and  poor  alike. 

The  mcome  tax  yields,  at  pcesent,  about 
five  and  a  half  millions;  that  it  might 
easily  be  increased  to  twenty-seven,  may  be 
guessed  frpm  the  fact,  that  the  total  in- 
come of  capital  in  railways,  funds,  banks, 
manufactures  and  commerce  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  is  reckoned  (at  3  per  cent.)  a^ 
about  forty-five  millions.  Now  as  far  as 
funded  property  is  concerned,  a  well  distri- 
buted income  tax  is  but  a  cancelling  of  so 
much  of  the  national  debt ;  and  this  policy 
seems  likely  to  gain  ground. 

To  pursue  the  ill^tration :  in  the  days 
when  the  landed  proprietors^  the  mer- 
chants, and  the  manufacturers,  bore  an 
equal  sway  in  the  councils  oi  the  nation, 
before  the  rise  and  predominance  of  the 
manufacturing  interest,  ,none  of  the  great 
businesses  of  the  nation  failed  of  their 
due  protection.  But  now  a  new  power 
has  arisen,  a  new  manufacturing  power, 
and  the  vast  body  of  rich  manufacturers 
who  command  the  markets  of  the  world, 
are  in  danger  of  losing  those  markets,  by 
competition  with  ourselves — could  we  by 
a  protective  policy,  so  far  encourage  our 
mmers  and  manufacturers  as  to  imdersell 
them  at  home  and  abroad.  They  com- 
mand and  can  use  the  great  bod^  of  the 
movable  capital  of  the  United  Kmgdom ; 
they  employ  millions  of  pauper  operatives, 
in  constant  danger  of  starvation ;  they  are 
in  a  situation  which  compels  them  to 
strain  every  nerve,  and  exert  every  influ- 
ence to  save  themselves  from  ruin;  the^ 
will  stick  at  nothing  to  accomplish  their 
purposes.  They  cannot  go  to  war,  few 
that  would  spoil  all;  they  cannot  beat 
down  the.  wages  of  their  workmen,  for 
these  are  alre^^y  at  the  lowest ;  they  have 
but  two  means  left,  and  these  are  to  buy 
in  the  cheapest  and  sell  in  the  dearest 
market ;  to  feed  their  operatives,  and  su^* 
ply  their  mills  dutyfree,  and  to  sell  their 
products  in  America  and  elsewhere  duty 
free :  they  are,  therefore,  free  traders  on 
instinct,  and  having  the  instmct,  they 
pass,  by  a  natural  effect,  to  the  theory. 
In  a  word,  the  great  object  of  English 
manufacturers,  just  at  this  crisis,  is  to  per* 
suade  the  world  that  free  trade  is  a  capi- 
I  tal  thing. 
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The  loss  to  the  revenue,  through  the 
diminution  of  duties  on  imports,  amount- 
ing, it  is  said;  to  some  eleven  millions 
sterling,  had  to  be  made  up  by  the  im- 
position of  additional  taxes.  Thus,  the 
manufacturers  were  relieved  to  the  amount 
of  eleven  millions,  all  clear  gain  to  them, 
and  loss  to  those  who  bore  the  compensa- 
tory burthen.  To  say,  then,  that  England 
has  made  the  experiment  of  free  trade,  is 
merely  fake ;  for  the  principle  of  the  free 
trade  economists  is,  that  the  nation  shall 
not  be  taxed  to  sustain  a  particular  in- 
terest. England  has  taxed  her  incomes 
and  other  sources  eleven  millions,  to  sup- 
port the  manufacturers.  Not  questioning 
the  wisdom  of  this  policy,  or  denying  that 
it  is  a  vital  point  with  England  to  sustain 
her  manufacturers,  since  by  them  chiefly 
she  has  become  the  richest  nation  in  the 
world ;  admitting,  too,  that  this  policy  will 
accomplish  its  end,  and  save  the  British 
manufacturers  from  ruin ;  let  us  now  in- 
quire what  policy  these  free  trade  leaders 
would  pursue,  acting  on  their  present  prin- 
ciples, and  instigated  by  the  same  motives, 
were  they  Americans,  with  a  large  capital, 
invested  in  manufactures  in  New  England. 
First,  then,  at  all  risks  they  would  sus- 
tain the  country,  labor  to  preserve  its 
acquisitions,  and  open  for  it  new  sources 
of  wealth.  Observing  that  the  States  of 
New  England  are  composed  chiefly  of  a 
rocky  and  unfruitful  soil,  they  would  not 
entertain  the  hope  of  sustaining  a  dense 
population  there  by  agriculture.  Seeing, 
too,  the  rapid  impoverishment  of  the  towns 
and  villages,  by  the  removal  of  able- 
^  bodied  men,  and  of  capital,  to  the  new 
lands  of  the  West,  apid  the  ruin  of  the  small 
Carmers,  by  the  influx  of  cheap  provision 
from  the  western  lands,  they  woidd  cast 
about  for  some  means  of  filling  up  the 
loss  occasioned  by  that  emigration,  and  of 
providing  new  means  of  subsistence  for 
those  who  were  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment by  the  stagnation  of  agriculture. 
Every  part  of  this  new  continent,  they 
would  say,  ought  to  support  an  active 
and  wealthy  population ;  but  how  shall 
we  make  New  England,  or  the  barren 
regions  of  the  Southern  and  Middle  States, 
do  this?  At  present,  all  these  regions 
lie  waste,  or  are  thinly  and  poorly  inhab- 
ited ;  the  people  have  neither  means  nor 
l^ure,  and  must  soon  become  miserable 
and  unimportant.    The  great  West  grows  | 


rich,  and  fattens  by  its  com  fields ;  why 
should  we,  then,  live  poor  and  wretched  ? 
is  there  no  way  in  which  we  too  may 
prosper  ?  Our  commerce  is  great,  but  it 
IS  a  commerce  carried  on  between  foreign 
countries  and  the  ^eat  West<  we  benefit 
but  little  by  it;  it  rather  impoverishes 
than  helps  our  country  people,  for  they 
buy  foreign  goods  with  money,  and  not 
with  produce,  making  nothing  by  the  ex- 
change ;  the  West  is  always  too  strong  for 
them  in  trade;  the  cities  grow  rich  by 
commerce,  but  the  country  people  grow 
poorer  every  day. 

It  is,  therefore,  necessary  for  us  to  sus- 
tain our  manufactures,  to  erect  new  mills, 
and  make  goods  to  exchange  with  these 
southern  planters  and  western  farmers, 
and  so  reap  the  grain  ourselves  that  goes 
else  to  ennch  foreigners.  To  bring  these 
French  and  English  goods  across  the 
ocean  costs  much,  and  involves  many  risks 
and  losses ;  we  will  save  the  country  this 
loss,  and  by  competition  we  will  break 
down  the  foreigner  in  his  prices,  and  make 
him  give  mlbre  of  his  own  in  exchange  for 
western  products;  by  and  by  we  will  sup- 
ply our  countrymen  of  the  South  and  West 
with  all  that  they  now  get  from  foreigners, 
and  that  at  a  less  price,  exchanging  widi 
them  for  their  com  and  raw  products ;  our 
wealth  will  then  begin  to  overflow,  and 
we  will  send  our  products  to  foreign  pa- 
tions,  and  bring  home  riches,  and  every 
luxury  for  ourselves  and  our  countrymen ; 
and  thus  our  nation  will  be  made  complete 
and  independent,  with  a  rich  interior,  pro- 
ducing all  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  a  barren  re- 
gion near  the  sea  devoted  to  manufactures, 
and  a  coast  adorned  with  commercial  cities. 

Are  not  these  reasonings  identical  in 
principle  with  those  which  actuate  the 
free-traders  of  England  ?  Their  position 
compels  them  to  sustain  their  manufac- 
tures, for  by  these  they  draw  to  themselves 
a  great  part  of  the  wealth  which  makes 
them  powerful,  and  defends  them  against 
the  encroachments  and  the  bad  influences 
of  neighboring  nations.  Human  liberty  has 
been  upheld  and  defended  by  the  industry, 
as  much  as  by  the  cotu-age  of  England  ; 
but  that  industry  is  drawn  out  by  capital, 
and  capital  is  created  by  manufactures. 
It  would  be  impossible  for  England  or 
for  any  nation  to  acquire  great  power  and 
wealth  by  agriculture  alone  ;  for  of  all  in- 
dustrial pursuits  agriculture  is  that  which 
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yields  the  least  surplus  of  profit  to  the 
producer.  Commerce  and  exchange  may 
be  reckoned  the  most  profitable  of  all ;  but 
manufactures,  much  more  than  agriculture, 
furnish  the  material  and  the  occasion  for 
commercial  enterprise.  They  create  mer- 
chandise of  a  character  like  specie, 
exchangeable  and  easily  transportable. 
Countries,  therefore,  like  England,  and  the 
barren  regions  of  our  Eastern  and  Middle 
States,  if  they  mean  to  prosper  and  sustain 
a  thriving  population,  must  engage  in 
manufactures. 

Mentally  revolving  the  course  that 
events  have  taken  in  the  political  world, 
we  seem  to  discover,  indeed,  no  issue  to- 
wards which  they  tend  more  remarkable 
or  more  alarming  than  the  establishment 
of  new  and  unconstitutional  powers  in  the 
Executive — ^the  powers  of  creating  war, 
of  withholding  information,  of  taxing,  and 
despotically  governing,  conquered  terri- 
tory ;  add  to  these  the  creation  of  armies 
for  the  sake,  if  not  of  patronage,  then  of 
new  wars  and  of  new  imlooked-for  uses  of 
power;  the  formation  of  a  false  public 
opinion,  the  turning  of  the  powers  of  the 
general  government  upon  enterprises  con- 
fessedly calculated  for  the  aid  of  an 
exorbitant  ambition.  These  things,  in- 
deed, excite  an  alarm  most  reasonable, 
and  that  should  lead  to  the  most  decisive 
action  among  conscientious  men.  It  is  dis- 
covered that  the  limitation  of  the  Presi- 
dential term  to  a  short  period,  is  not  a 
sufficient  safeguard  to  liberty ;  erroneous 
precedents,  party  precedents,  grow  gradu- 
ally into  law,  and  the  accumulated  mass 
of  them  are  handed  from  one  term  to 
another,  like  the  traditional  usurpations  of 
a  hierarchy,  imtil  in  a  course  of  ages,  every 
feature  of  the  original  Constitution  is  buried 
and  forgotten.  Though  these  just  fears 
may,  indeed,  image  forth  the  head  of  our 
FUTURK  POLICY,  wc  are  not,  therefore,  to 
forget  other  thin^, — to  be  so  occupied 
with  the  head  and  front  of  the  offence  as 
to  forget  the  vile  and  corrupting  body.  It 
is  a  matter  of  some  importance  to  the  na- 
tion that  its  sources  of  wealth  and  power 
should  be  kept  open,  and  that  the  chinks 
and  scuttles,  through  which  its  riches  are 
flowing  away  like  watei,  should  be  stopped ; 
in  a  word,  that  it  should  not  be  left  a  prey  to 
foreign  enterprise,  and  have  one  great  third 
of  its  productive  power  sacrificed  to  the  uni- 
ted selfishneBs  of  the  remaining  two-thirds,  j 


This  word  "  selfishness,"  so  easily  and 
idly  employed,  does  not,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, assist  the  argument ;  but  it  may 
serve  here  to  suggest  a  reflection  not  in- 
apt for  the  conclusion  of  this  article.  The 
wealth  of  a  nation,  meaning  by  its  wealth, 
that  moderate  surplus  of  means  which  is 
necessary  to  its  freedom  and  power,  is  cre- 
ated by  at  least  three  distinct  and  con- 
trasted kinds  of  industry :  indeed,  so  very 
distinct  and  contrasted,  th^  breed  opposite 
habits  and  permanent  difi&rences  of  char- 
acter, in  those  who  use  them.  These  are, 
the  production  from  mines,  or  from  the 
soil,  of  the  raw  material  of  industry ;  the 
manufacture  of  these  materials  into  com- 
modities ;  and  the  transportation  and  ex- 
change of  commodities  in  trade  and  com- 
merce. The  hamlets,  villages  and  open 
spaces  of  the  country  are  occupied  by  those 
who  produce  the  crude  material;  the 
towns  near  rivers,  canals,  and  at  the  meet- 
ing of  great  roads,  are  chiefly  occupied  by 
manufacturers ;  while  cities  by  the  sea, 
and  on  m-eat  streams,  bays  and  lakes,  are 
the  head-quarters  of  trade,  and  owe  their 
riches  to  commerce.  We  need  no  argu- 
ment to  show  that  a  nation  i»ithout  com- 
merce can  never  rise  to  the  first  import- 
ance, and  in  all  ages  statesmen  and  rulers 
have  become  celebrated  and  respected 
more  by  their  encouragement  of  roads, 
canals,  shipping,  and  all  the  enterprise  of 
commerce,  from  the.  protection  of  cara- 
vans to  the  founding  of  commercial  cities, 
than  for  then*  successful  wars. 

Nor  is  a  nation  capable  of  sustaining 
itself  long  without  a  constant  attention  to 
agriculture.  Egypt,  Grece,  Rome,  China, 
India,  interior  Germany,  and  above  all, 
England,  have  made  agriculture  the  right 
arm  of  the  public  industry.  But  what 
great  nation,  that  has  a  sufficient  respect 
for  itself,  does  not  desire  to  complete  the 
circle  of  its  industry,  and  add  manufactures 
to  agriculture  and  commerce  ?  Why  should 
we  stupidly  insist  upon  producmg  and 
transporting  our  raw  material  to  other 
more  cunning  and  ingenious  nations  ?  Why 
must  a  bale  of  flax  grown  in  Ohio,  be  lug- 
ged across  the  sconiful  billows  of  the  At- 
lantic, to  be  worked  up  in  England  ?  Why 
should  not  our  faithful  brothers  and  coun- 
trymen do  that  for  us  at  home  ?  Patience 
is  exhausted  in  such  an  argument;  the 
good  sense  of  the  nation  is  insulted  by  it. 
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Thb  memoiy  of  Allston,  which  tim«  is 
year  by  year  ripening  into  the  immortal 
fame  of  a  great  and  good  artist,  must  be  a 
sufficient  warrant  for  recalling  the  atten- 
tion of  the  public  to  a  story  by  him,  al- 
ready several  years  before  it.  Or,  if  it  is 
necessary  to  apolcjgize  for  making  a  book, 
published  seven  years  ago,  the  subject  of 
an  article,  we  may  acknowledge  a  higher 
motive  than  reverence  for  its  author — a 
de«re  to  turn  the  eyes  of  readers  to  what 
they  ought  not  willmgly  to  let  die. 

It  is  as  much  the  duty  of  criticism  in 
literature  and  art  to  teach  the  pure  faith 
directly,  as  well  as  indirectly,  by  pointing 
out  and  inveighing  against  heresies.  Not 
only  must  we  pluck  up  and  lop  off  the 
noxious  weeds  and  unhealthy  shoots  in  the 
garden  where  we  are  called  to  labor,  but 
we  must'  water  the  flowering  shnibs  and 
joung  fruit  trees ;  we  must  dig  about  them 
repeatedly,  at  such  time  as  the  dew  of 
heaven  shall  fall  most  genially  upon  the 
upturned  clods  ;  yea,  we  must  fertilize 
the  soil  wherein  they  are  set,  even  witfc 
such  harmless  composition  as  forms  the 
substance  of  articles  and  essays.  In  fine, 
it  is  our  vocation  to  call  attention  to  what 
is  to  be  admired  as  well  as  what  is  to  be 
avoided,  to  analyze  merit  as  well  as  de-^ 
merit,  to  keep  good  books  alive  as  well  as 
to  put  bad  ones  out  of  their  pain. 

Some  books  come  into  life  stout  and 
vigorous ;  they  make  a  general  acquaint- 
ance all  at  once,  and,  to  hear  how  they 
are  spoken  of,  one  would  suppose  that 
they  were  going  to  live  forever,  and  be 
known  all  over  the  world ;  yet  it  is  marvel- 
lous how  many  of  these  die  off  in  a  short 
time,  and  are  never  thought  of  afterward. 
Others  there  are  of  a  nK)re  delicat43  consti- 
tution, and  of  extremely  retired  habits, 
who  hardly  venture  beyond  the  book- 
shelves and  centre-tables  of  a  few  choice 
friends,  but  in  time  come  to  be  reverenced 
and  respected  for  their  learning,  or  their 


interesting,  conversation,  and  refined  man- 
ners. 

Of  this  sort  is  Monaldi.  Though  it  ap- 
peared long  ago,  ,and  came  from  the  pen 
of  our  first  artist,  it  scarcely  attracted  a 
passing  attention ;  in  a  few  months  it  was 
unwritten  of  and  unspoken  of ;  we  doubt 
if  many  of  our  distant  readers  do  not  here 
see  the  very  name  for  the  first  time,  out  of 
the  poems  of  Rogers.  Yet  this  is  not  be- 
cause the  book  deserves,  or  is  destined,  to 
slip  away  thus  quietly  into  obhvion  ;  but 
simply,  as  we  shall  endeavor  to  show,  be- 
cause it  is  one  of  those  exquisite  works  of 
art  which  never  make  an  extensive  ac- 
quaiptance  with  the  world,  and  only  be- 
come known  even  to  the  refined  and  dis- 
criminating, by  slow  degrees  during  the 
lapse  of  years. 

It  was  ready  for  the  press,  the  author 
informs  us,  as  long  ago  as  1822,  and  was 
finally  given  to  the  public  in  a  thin  volume 
of  two  hundred  and  fifty  pages,  "  not,"  he 
says,  "with  the  pretensions  of  a  Novel, 
but  simply  as  a  Tale."  How  much 
thought,  and  study,  and  artistic  skill  he 
felt  it  becommg  to  speak  thus  modestly  of, 
we  shall  discover  in  tracing  the  course  of 
the  story, 

A  delightful  old  novel  feeling  is  inspired 
by  the  opening  paragraph  of  the  introduc- 
tion : — 

•*  There  is  sometimes  so  striking  a  resem-- 
blance  between  the  autumnal  sky  of  Italy  and 
that  of  New  England  at  the  same  season,  that 
when  the  peculiar  features  of  the  scenery  are 
obscured  by  twilight,  it  needs  but  little  aid  o{ 
the  imagination  in  the  American  traveller  ta 
fancy  himself  in  his  own  country :  the 
bright  oranj^e  of  the  horizon,  fading  into  a  low 
yelTow,  and  here  and  there  broken  by  a  slender 
bar  of  molten  gold,  with  the  broad  mass  of  pale 
apple-green  blending  above,  and  tfio  sheet  of 
deep  azure  over  these,  gradually  darkening  to 
the  zenith— all  cany  him  back  to  his  dearer 
home.  It  was  at  sach  a  tjme  as  this,  and  be- 
neath such  a  sky,  that  (in  the  year  17—)  while 
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my  vettura  was  slowly  toiling  up  one  of  the 
mountains  of  the  Abnizzo^  I  had  thrown  my- 
self back  in  the  carriage,  to  enjoy  one  of  those 
mental  illusions  which  the  resemblance  be- 
tween past  and  present  objects  is  wont  to  call 
forth.  Italy  seemed  for  the  time  forgotten ;  I 
was  journeying  homeward,  and  a  vision  of 
beaming,  affectionate  faces  passed  before  me ; 
I  crossed  the  threshold,  and  heard — oh, 
how  touching  is  that  soundless  voice  of  wel- 
coming in  a  day-dream  of  home — I  heard  the 
jcyful  cry  of  recognition,  and  a  painful  full- 
ness in  my  throat  made  me  struggle  for  words 
— when,  at  a  sudden  turn  of  the  road,  my  car- 
riage was  brought  to  the  ground." 

This  IB  not  an  imitation,  but  a  conden> 
sation,  and  reproduction,  of  the  tone  and 
coloring  of  an  old  novel — ^we  say  ol4,  in 
the  sense  that  the  stories  read,  and  the 
impressions  produced  in  childhood,  bear 
an  air  of  antiquity — ^we  mean  that  it  takes 
hold  of  the  fancy  like  a  story  read  in 
youth  ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  ma- 
ture artist  is  apparent  in  the  delicate 
purity  of  the  style,  and  in  the  beauty  of 
the  sentiment.  We  may  be  misled  by 
the  impression  of  the  whole  work,  yet  it 
seems  that  this  single  paragraph  exhibits 
very  plainly  these  characteristics.  It  re- 
calls the  feelings  of  boyhood,  while,  at  the 
same  time,  it  gives  promise  that  we  are 
about  to  enter  on  no  meagre  chtld-tale, 
but  one  of  character,  thought  and  pas- 

flbn. 

The  breaking  of  the  carriage^  and  the 
manner  of  the  driver,  induce  the  travel- 
ler to  suspect  him  of  being  leagued  with 
banditti :  presently  a  whistle  is  heard  be- 
low which  confirms  the  suspicion,  and  he 
compels  the  fellow  to  go  before  him  up 
the  mountain.  After  some  time  they 
come  to  a  small  plain,  or  heath,  where 
there  is  a  hovel,  before  which  sits  a  wretched 
object,  a  miserable  maniac,  worn  almost  to 
ideath ;  an  old  woman  then  comes  from 
the  hovel,  who  directs  the  traveller  to  a 
.<MB¥ent  hard  by,  where  he  is  received  and 
hospitably  entertained  by  a  venerable 
prior.  Next  morning,  the  prior  shows 
fa^  the  pictures  in  the  chapel,  and  is 
about  to  show  him  one,  which  he  says  is 
worth  all  the  rest,  when  he  is  called  out, 
and  the  traveller,  opening  a  wrong  door, 
comes  unawares  into  the  apartment  where 
it  is  placed. 

« I  put  up  my  hand  to  shade  ny  eyes,  when 


— the  fearful  vision  is  even  now  before  me — ^I 
seemed  to  be  standing  before  an  abyss  in 
space,  boundless  and  Uack.  In  the  midst  of 
tnis  permeable  pitch  stood  a  colossal  mass  of 
ffold,  in  shape  like  an  altar,  and  girdled  about 
by  a  huge  serpent,  corgeous  and  terrible ;  his 
body  flecked  with  diamonds,  and  his  head,  an 
enormous  carbuncle,  floating  like  a  meteor  in 
the  air  above.  Such  was  Uie  throne.  But 
no  woids  can  describe  the  gigantic  being  that 
sat  thereon — ^the  mce,  the  majesty,  its  trans- 
cendent  form ;  and  yet  I  shuddered  as  I  looked, 
for  its  superhuman  countenance  seemed,  as  it 
were,  to  radiate  falsehood ;  every  feature  was 
in  contradiction — ^the  eye,  the  mouth,  even  to 
the  nostril — ^whilst  the  expression  of  the  whole 
was  of  that  unnatural  som^pss  which  can  only 
be  conceived  of  malignant  blandishment  It 
was  the  appalling  beauty  of  the  King  of  Hell. 
The  frightful  discord  vibrated  through  my 
whole  frame,  and  I  turned  for  relief  to  the 
figure  below ;  for  at  his  feet  knelt  one  who  ap- 
peared to  belong  to  our  race  of  earth.  But  I 
nad  turned  from  the  first  only  to  witness  in 
this  second  object  its  withering  fascinatioo. 
It  was  a  man  apparently  in  the  prime  of  life, 
but  pale  and  emaciated,  as  if  premature!? 
wasted  by  his  unholy  devotion,  yet  still  devoted, 
with  outstretched  hands,  and  eyes  upraised  to 
their  idol,  fixed  with  a  vehemence  tluit  seemed 
almost  to  start  them  from  their  sockets.  The 
agony  of  his  eye,  contrasting  with  the  prostrate, 
reckless  worship  of  his  attitude,  but  too  well 
told  his  tale :  i  beheld  the  mortal  conflict  be- 
tween the  conscience  and  the  will--the  visible 
struggle  of  a  soul  in  the  toils  of  sin.  I  could 
look  no  longer." 


He  naturally  wishes  to  know  the  history 
of  this  extraordinary  picture,  and  its 
author ;  and  the  prior  accordingly  gives 
him  a  manuscript  wnich,  he  says,  will  grat- 
ify his  curiosity.    This  is  the  story. 

The  opening  chapter  then  introduces 
two  principal  personages  of  the  tale,  Mo- 
naldi and  Maldura,  young  students  and  inti- 
mate friends  at  a  semmary  at  Bologna. 
We  wish  a  few  sentences  could  give  an 
idea  of  the  depth  of  reflection,  the  phi- 
losophy, the  exquisite  discrimination  in  the 
drawing  of  character,  and  the  pure,  simple 
elegance  of  the  style.  There  is  a  great- 
ness of  thought  and  an  elevation  in  tone 
which  takes  the  imagination  far  into  the 
poetic  reffion,  and  yet  the  art  is  so  thor- 
oughly hidden  that  superficial  readers, 
who  are  accustomed  to  see  the  artist 
through  a  coarser  veil  or  not  at  all,  must 
of  course  skim  it  over  easily  and  fiancy  it 
cold  and  common. 
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**  The  character  of  Maldura,  the  eldest,  was 
bold,  CTaspinff,  and  ostentaticas ;  while  that  of 
HonaJdi,  timid  andjgentle,  seemed  to  shrink 
from  observation.  Tne  one,  proud  and  impa- 
tient, was  ever  laboring  for  distinction ;  the 
world,  palpable,  visible,  audible,  was  his  idol ; 
he  lived  only  in  externals,  and  could  neither 
act  nor  feel  but  for  efi^ct ;  even  his  secret  rev- 
eries having  an  outward  direction,  as  if  he 
could  not  think  without  a  view  to  praise,  and 
anxiously  referring  to  the  opinion  of  others ; 
in  short,  his  nigbuy  and  daily  dreams  had  but 
one  subject — the  talk  and  eje  of  the  crowd. 
The  other,  silent  and  meditative,  seldom  looked 
out  of  himself,  either  for  applause  or  enjoy- 
ment ;  if  he  ever  did  so,  it  was  only  that  he 
might  add  to,  or  sympathize  in  the  triumph  of 
another :  this  done,  he  retired  again,  as  it  were, 
to  a  world  of  his  own,  where  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings, filling  the  place  of  men  and  things,  could 
always  supply  lum  with  occupation  and  amuse- 
ment 

**  But  the  honors  of  a  school  are  for  things 

and  purposes  far  different  from  those  demanded 
and  looKed  for  by  the  world.  Maldura  unfor- 
tunately did  not  make  the  distinction.  His 
various  knowledge,  though  ingeniously  brought 
together,  and  skilftilly  set  anew,  was  still  the 
Imowledge  of  other  men ;  it  did  not  come  forth 
aa  in  a  new  birth,  from  the  modifying  influence 
of  his  own  nature.  His  mind  was  hence  like  a 
thing  of  many  parts,  yet  wanting  a  whole — that 
realizing  quality  which  the  world  must  feel 
before  it  will  reverence.  • 

'*  The  powers  of  Monaldi,  however,  were 

yet  to  be  called  forth.  And  it  was  not  surprising 
that  to  his  youthful  companions,  he  should  then 
have  appeared  inefficient,  there  being  a  sing[u- 
lar  kind  of  passiveness  about  him  easily  mis- 
taken for  vacancy.  But  his  was  like  the  pas- 
siveness of  some  uncultured  spot  lying  unno- 
ticed within  its  nook  of  rocks,  and  silently 
drinking  in  the  light,  and  the  heat,  and  the 
ahowers  of  heaven,  that  nourish  the  seeds  of  a 
thousand  useless  flowers,  destined  one  day 
to  bloom  and  to  mingle  their  fragrance  with  the 
breath  of  nature." 

These  two  friends,  the  one  taking  a  gen- 
erous pride  in  the  successes  of  the  other, 
and  the  other  proud  to  be  admired  bj  him, 
leave  the  seminary  and  pass  into  the  world. 
Monaldi  chooses  painting  for  his  profession^ 
and  alter  a  few  years  of  persevering  study 
m  nniveraally  a(5mowledged  to  be  the  first 
punter  in  Italy.  One  of  his  pictures  is 
thus  described  at  length : — 

*'  The  subject  of  the  picture  was  the  first 
sacrifice  of  Noah  aflv  the  subsidinff .  of  the 
waters;  a  subject  of  little  promise  from  an 
ordinaiy  hand,  but  of  all  others,  perhaps,  the 
best  suited  to  exhibit  that  rare  union  of  intense 


feeling  and  loffy  imagination  which  character- 
ized Monaldi.  The  composition  consisted  of 
the  patriarch  and  his  family,  at  the  altar,  which 
occupied  the  foreground;  a  distant  view  of 
Mount  Ararat,  with  the  ark  resting  on  its  peak ; 
and  the  intermediate  vale.  These  were  scanty 
materials  for  a  picture ;  but  the  fullness  with 
which  they  seemed  to  distend  the  spectator's 
mind,  left  no  room  for  this  thought.  There 
was  no  dramatic  variety  in  the  kneeling  father 
and  his  kneeling  children ;  they  expressed  but 
one  sentiment — adoration;  and  it  seemed  to 
go  up  as  with  a  single  voice.  This  gave  the 
soul  which  the  spectator  felt ;  but  it  was  one 
that  could  not  have  gone  forth  under  common 
daylight,  nor  ever  have  pervaded  with  such 
emphatic  life,  other  than  the  shadowy  valley, 
the  misty  mountain,  the  mysterious  ark,  afifain 
floating^  as  it  were,  on  a  sea  of  clouds,  andthe 
lurid,  deep-toned  sky,  dark  yet  bright,  which 
spoke  to  the  imagination  of  a  k)et  and  recov- 
ered world— once  aead,  now  alive,  and  pouring 
out  her  first  song  of  praise  even  from  under  the 
pall  of  death." 

Monaldi  was  fortunate,  on  the  first  exhibi- 
tion of  this  picture,  in  having  for  his  lead- 
ing critic  the  cavalier  S ,  a  philoso- 
pher and  a  poet,  "though  he  had  never 
written  a  line  as  either." 

"  I  want  no  surer  evidence  of  genius 
than  this,"  said  he,  addressing  Monaldi : 
**  you  are  master  of  the  chiar'  oscuro  and 
color,  two .  of  the  most  powerful  instru- 
ments, I  will  not  say  of  Art,  but  of  Na- 
ture, for  they  were  hers  from  birth,  though 
few  of  our  pfunters  since  the  time  of  the 
Caracci  appear  to  have  known  it.  If  I 
do  not  place  your  form  and  expression 
first,  'tis  not  that  I  imdervalue  them ;  they 
are  both  true  and  elevated ;  yet  with  all 
their  grandeur  and  power,  I  should  still 
hold  you  wanting  in  one  essential,  had  you 
not  thus  infused  the  human  emotion  into 
the  surrounding  elements.  This  b  the 
poetry  of  the  art ;  the  highest  nature. 
There  are  hours  when  Nature  may  be  said 
to  hold  intercourse  with  man,  modifying 
his  Noughts  and  feelings:  when  ouui 
re-acts,  and  in  his  turn  bends  ^her  to  his 
will,  whether  by  words  or  colors,  he 
becomes  a  poet.  A  vulgar  pamter  may 
perhaps  think  your  work  unnatural ;  and  it 
must  be  so  to  him  who  sees  onltf  with  his 
eye$.  But  another  kind  of  critic  is  required 
to  understand  our  rapt  Correggio,  or  even, 
in  spite  of  his  abortive  forms,  the  Dutch 
Rembrant." 
The  cavalier  assists  Monaldi  with  that 
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sort  of  aid  which  is  no  less  necessary  than 
criticism  to  success  in  art ;  he  thus  soon 
gains  fortune  and  distinction,  and  is  finally 
honored  with  a  commission  from  the  Pope.' 

Maldiira,  on  leaving  the  seminary,  goes 
to  Florence,  and,  his  patrimony- being  suf- 
ficient for  his  subsistence,  he  determines  to 
win  fame  as  a  poet.  Unlike  his  friend, 
however,  he  does  not  lore  his  art  for  its 
own  sake,  but  only  for  the  sake  of 
applause.  He  is  well  received  among  the 
literati,  and  elected  very  early  a  member 
of  the  Delia  Crusca  Academy.  All  goes 
smoothly  with  him,  till  the  production  of 
his  first  long  poem,  to  which  he  has  devo- 
ted all  his  skill,  ajid  of  the  entire  success  of 
which  he  entertains  no  doubt.  At  last  it 
is  published;  he  waits,  day  after  day, 
expecting  to  hear  it  praised,  till  at  length, 
the  Count  Piccini,  *'a  kind  of  talking 
gazette,"  details  to  him  the  manner  of  its 
reception  at  the  conversazione.  All  had 
ridiculed  it  except  Alfieri;  he  had  said 
"  no  tiling."  Stung  to  the  quick,  but  full 
of  self-confidence,  Maldura  determines  to 
have  vengeance  ;  and  for  that  purpose  he 
is  now  bent  on  gaining  not  only  fame  but 
literary  power.  He  accordingly  goes  to 
Kome,  and  sets  to  work  at  a  satire  and  a 
tragedy.  The  satire  he  sends  to  Florence 
under  a  feigned  name  ;  it  is  completely 
successful,  and  he  regards  its  triumph  as 
an  earnest  of  the  success  of  his  tragedy. 
He  now  again  mixes  in  society,  which  he 
had  for  a  while  abandoned.  His  manners 
and  reputation  for  learning,  procure  him 
easy  admittance  to  the  best  circles.  Among 
other  friendships,  he  acquires  that  of  a 
distinguished  advocate,  Landi,  with  whose 
beautiful  daughter,  Rosalia,  he  falls  in 
love.  She  rejects  him,  and  soon  after 
comes  a  death-blow  to  his  ambition,  from 
the  manager  at  Florence,  to  whom  he  had 
sent  his  tragedy. 

These  double  disappointments  quench 
all  his  hopes  and  leave  only  his  pride  ;  he 
turns  worW-hatcr,  retires  to  an  unfrequent- 
ed part  of  the  city,  and  is  soon  forgotten. 

About  two  years  afterwards,  Monaldi, 
being  in  Rome,  accidentally  meets  his  old 
friend,  who  reluctantly  recognizes  him, 
and,  it  being  near  his  house,  invites  him  in. 
Sitting  at  an  upper  window,  overlooking 
the  Campo  Vaccino,  they  have  a  long  con- 
versation, from  which  Monaldi  at  length 
retires  with  the  melancholy  impression  that 


Maldura's  brain  is  unsettled.  The  view 
from  the  window  in  this  splendid  chapter, 
though  not  above  the  general  tone  of  the 
description,  may  be  quoted  as  complete  in 
itself :- — 

*'  The  air  was  hot  and  close,  and  there  was 
a  thin  yellow  haze  over  the  distance  like  that 
which  precedes  the  sirocco  ;  but  the  nearer 
objects  were  clear  and  distinct,  and  so  bright 
that  the  eye  could  hardly  rest  on  them  without 
quivering,  especially  on  the  modem  buildings, 
with  their  huge  sweep  of  whited  walls,  and 
their  red-tiled  roofs,  that  lay  burning  in  the  sun, 
while  the  sharp,  black  shadows,  which  here 
and  there  seemed  to  indent  the  dazzling  masses, 
might  almost  have  been  fancied  the  cinder- 
tracks  of  his  fire.  The  streets  of  Rome,  at  no 
time  very  noisy,  are  for  nothing  move  remark- 
able than,  during  the  summer  months,  for  their 
noontide  stillness,  the  meridian  heat  being  fre- 
quently so  intense  as  to  stop  all  business,  driv- 
ing everything  within  doors,  with  the  proverbial 
exception  of  dogs  and  strangers.  But  even 
these  might  scarcely  have  withstood  the  present 
scorchiuj?  atmosphere.  It  was  now  hign  noon, 
and  the  tew  stragglinff  vine-dressers  that  were 
wont  to  stir  in  this  secluded  quarter,  had  already 
been  driven  under  shelter ;  not  a  vestige  of  life 
was  to  be  seen,  not  a  bird  on  the  wing,  and  so 
deep  was  the  stillness  that  a  solitary  foot-fall 
might  have  filled  the  whole  air.  Neither  was 
this  stillness  lessened  by  the  presence  of  the 
two  friends — -for  nothing  so  deepens  silence  as 
man  at  rest ;  they  had  both  sat  mutely  gazing 
from  the  window,  and  apparently  unconscious 
of  the  lapse  of  time,  till  the  bell  of  a  neighbor- 
ing church  warned  them  of  it.'' 

Monaldi  had  come  to  Rome  to  fulfil  a 
commission  from  the  Pope,  who  had  or- 
dered of  him  a  companion  picture  to  a 
Madonna  of  Rafaelle.  He  goes  to  see  the 
Madonna,  which  is  in  a  splendid  private 
gallery  of  the  best  works  of  Roman  and 
Venetian  art.  Here,  although  almost  be- 
wildered with  delight,  yet  in  passing  a  door 
at  the  end  of  the  galleiy,  his  eyes  fall  on 
an  object  to  which  every  other  immediately 
gives  place. 

"  It  was  the  form  of  a  young  female  who 
was  leaning,  or  rather  bending,  over  tlio  back 
of  a  chair,  and  reading.  At  first  he  f^aw  only 
its  general  loveliness,  and  he  gazed  on  it  as  on 
a  more  beautiful  picture,  till  a  slight  movement 
suddenly  gave  it  a  new  character — it  was  the 
quickening  grace  that  gives  life  to  symmetry. 
There  is  a  charm  in  life  which  no  pencil  can 
reach — it  thrilled  him.  But  when  he  caught 
a  glimpse  of  the  half-averted  face,  the  pearly 
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.  forehead,  gleaming  through  clusters  of  black, 
glossy  hair — ^the  lustrous,  intellectual  line  be- 
neath, just  seen  through  the  half-closed  eye- 
lids— the  tremulously-parted  lips,  and  the  al- 
most visible  soul  that  seemed  to  rush  from 
them  upon  the  page  before  her — even  the  won- 
ders of  his  art  appeared  like  idle  mockeries." 

This  is  the  same  Rosalia  Landi  who  had 
refused  the  addresses  of  Maldura.  Her 
father,  who  is  the  owner  of  the  collection, 
comes  ia  just  in  time  to  relieve  his  daugh- 
ter and  the  young  artist  from  embarrass- 
ment. The  conversation  which  ensues 
must  not  be  wholly  omitted. 

'* '  Nay,'  said  Monaldi,  *  Rafaelle  is  one  whom 
criticism  can  affect  but  little  either  way.  He 
speaks  to  the  heart,  a  part  of  us  that  never  mis- 
takes ti  meaning ;  ana  they  who  have  one  to 
understand  should  ask  nothing  in  liking  him 
but  the  pleasitre  of  sympathy.' 

''  ^  And  yet  there  are  many  technical  beau- 
ties,' said  the  Advocate, '  which  an  unpracticed 
eye  needs  to  have  pointed  out.' 

"  *  Yes — and  faults,  too,'  answered  Monaldi ; 
*  but  his  execution  makes  only  a  small  part  of 
that  by  which  he  affects  us.  But  had  he  even 
the  color  of  Titian,  or  the  magic  chiar'  oscuro 
of  Correggio,  thev  would  scarcely  add  to  that 
sentient  spirit  with  which  our  own  communes. 
I  have  certainly  seen  more  beautiful  faces  ;  we 
sometimes  meet  them  in  nature — faces  to  look 
at,  and  with  pleasure — but  not  to  think  of  like 
this.  Besides,  Rafaelle  does  more  than  make 
as  think  of  him  ;  he  makes  us  forget  his  defi- 
ciencies— or,  rather,  supply  them.' 

'* '  I  think  I  understand  you :  when  the  heart 
is  touched,  but  a  hint  is  enough,'  said  Rosalia. 

"  *  Aye,'  said  the  Advocate,  smiling,  '  'tis 
with  pictures  as  with  life ;  only  bribe  that  in- 
visible finisher,  and  we  are  sure  to  reach  per- 
fection. However,  since  there  is  no  other  hu- 
man way  to  perfection  of  any  kind,  I  do  not 
see  that  it  is  unwise  to  allow  the  illusion — 
which  certainly  elevates  us  while  it  lasts ;  for 
we  cannot  have  a  sense  of  tlie  perfect,  though 
imaginary,  while  we  admit  ignoble  thoughts? 

"*Thi8  is  a  great  admission  for  you,  sir,' 
said  Rosalia ;  *  'tis  the  best  apology  for  romance 
I  have  heard.' 

*<  *  Is  it  ?  Well,  child,  then  I  have  been  ro- 
mantic myself  without  knowing  it. — But  the 
picture  before  us— — ' 

"  *  I  could  not  forget  it  if  I  would,'  inter- 
rupted Monaldi,  with  excitement — '  that  single- 
hearted,  that  ineffable  look  of  love !  yet  so  pure 
and  passionless — so  like  what  we  may  believe 
of  the  love  of  angels.  It  seems  as  if  I  had 
never  before  known  the  power  of  my  art.' 

"  As  he  spoke,  his  eyes  unconsciously  wan- 
dered to  Rosalia.  The  charm  was  there ;  and 
his  art  was  now  as  much  indebted  to  the  living 


presence  as  a  little  before  it  had  suffered  from 
it. 

"  ^  If  one  may  judge  from  his  works,'  said 
Rosalia,  *  Rafaelle  must  have  been  a  very  ami- 
able man.* 

"  *  We  have  no  reason  to  think  otherwise,' 
answered  Monaldi.  *  He  at  least  knew  how  to 
be  so ;  if  he  was  not,  his  self-reproach  must 
have  been  no  small  punishment,  if  at  all  pro- 
portioned to  his  exquisite  perception  of  moral 
beauty.  But  he  was  all  you  believe,  according 
to  the  testimony  of  his  cotemporaries,  by  whom 
he  appears  to  have  been  as  much  beloved  as 
admired.' 

*""  *  I  could  wish,'  said  Rosalia,  *  that  tradi- 
tion had  spared  us  either  more  or  less  of  the 
great  author  of  that  Prophet ;' — they  had  turned 
to  a  cartoon  by  Michael  Angelo.  ^  They  say 
he  was  morose ;  and  many  affect  to  find  in  that 
the  reason  why  be  does  not  touch  their  hearts. 
Yet,  I  know  not  how  it  is,  whether  be  stirs  the 
heart  or  not,  there  is  a  something  in  his  woVks 
that  so  lifts  one  above  our  present  world,  or  at 
least,  which  so  raises  one  above  all  ordinary 
emotions,  that  I  never  quit  the  Sistine  Chapel 
without  feelin^r  it  impossible  to  believe  any 
charge  to  his  discredit.' 

*' '  Never  believe  it !'  said  Monaldi,  with  en- 
ergy. *  He  had  too  great  a  soul— ;-too  rapt  for 
an  unkind  feeling,  if  he  did  not  often  sympa- 
thize with  those  about  him,  it  was  because  he 
had  but  little  in  common  with  them.  Not  that 
he  had  less  of  passion,  but  more  of  the  intellec- 
tual. His  heart  seems  to  have  been  so  sub- 
limated by  his  imagination  that  his  too  refined 
affections — I  can  almost  believe^soupht  a 
higher  sphere— even  that  in  which  the  forms 
of  his  pencil  seem  to  have  had  their  birth  ;  for 
they  are  neither  men  nor  women — at  least  like 
us  that  walk  the  earth — but  rather  of  a  race 
which  minds  of  a  high  order  might  call  up 
when  they  think  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  planet 
Saturn.  To  some,  perhaps,  tliis  may  be  jar- 
gon— but  not  here,  I  venture  to  hope.  Rosa- 
lia bowed.  '  Nay,  the  eloquent  confession  I 
have  just  heard  could  not  have  been  made  had 
not  the  spell  of  Michael  Angelo  been  under- 
stood as  well  as  felt' 

"  *  You  have  assisted  me  to  understand  him 
better,'  said  Rosalia, '  and  if  I  do,  perhaps  I 
might  say,  that  he  makes  me  think  instead  of 
feel.  In  other  words,  the  effect  is  not  mere 
sensation.' 

"  Monaldi  answered  her  only  by  a  look,  but 
one  of  such  unmingled  pleasure,  as  would  have 
called  up  a  blush,  had  not  a  similar  feeling  pre- 
vented her  observing  it.  He  felt  as  if  he  had 
been  listening  to  the  echoes  of  his  own  mind. 

"  *  Upon  my  word,  Rosalia,'  said  her  father, 
*  I  did  not  know  you  were  so  much  of  a  con- 
noisseur ;  'tis  quite  new  to  me,  I  assure  you.' 

**  Rosalia  now  blushed,  for  the  compliment 
made  her  sensible  of  her  enthusiasm,  which 
now  surprised  herself:  she  could  not  recol- 
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lect  that  Bhe  had  ever  before  felt  to  much  ex- 
cited. 

"  •  Nay,  my  dear,  I  am  serious — and  I  need 
not  say  how  pleased.  How  you  have  escaped 
the  cant  of  tne  day  I  can't  guess.  'Tis  now 
the  fashion  to  talk  of  Michael  Angelo's  ex- 
travagance, of  his  want  of  truth,  and  what  not 
— as  if  truth  were  only  in  what  we  have  seen ! 
This  matter-of-fact  philosophy  has  infected  the 
affe.  Let  the  artists  look  to  it !  They  have 
already  begun  to  quarrel  with  the  Apollo — be- 
cause the  skin  wants  suppleness !  But  what 
is  that  7  A  mere  technical  defect.  Then  they 
cavil  at  the  form — ^those  exquisite  proportions ; 
and  where  would  be  his  celestial  lightness, 
his  preternatural  majesty  without  them  ?  Sig- 
ner Monaldi  will  forgive  this  strain :  perhaps  I 
should  not  hold  it  before  an  artist. ' 

Monaldi  presently  retires,  leaving  the 
Advocate  delighted  with  his  visitor. 

•• »I  ean  almost  fancy  that   we   have 

been  talking  with  Rafaelle.  He  has  not  disap- 
pointed you,  I  am  sure.' 

*  **  No,'  replied  Rosalia,  *  on  the  contrary-^——' 
She  felt  provoked  with  herself  that  she  could  say 
nothing  more.'' 

After  this  interview,  and  a  few  subse- 
quent visits  at  Landi's  house,  Monaldi 
thinks  of  nothing  but  Rosalia.  He  be- 
comes nervous  in  her  presence,  and  she  is 
no  less  so  in  his.  One  evening  thev  at- 
tempt to  play  a  duct  before  the  old  up- 
right piano,  which  has  a  mirror  in  the 
ba^k ;  he  lets  fall  his  violin,  and,  with  a 
stammered  apology,  something  about  in- 
disposition, rushes  out  of  the  house. 
When  he  is  gone,  Landi  asks  for  his  favor-  ^ 
ite  air,  but  Rosalia  is  unable  to  play  aught 
that  he  recognizes.  The  next  interview 
leads  to  a  declaration,  and,  in  short,  it  is 
not  long  before  Monaldi  and  Rosalia  are 
man  and  wife  ;  and  he  now  only  desires  to 
find  his  friend,  as  he  feels  assured  that  no 
melancholy  could  long  withstand  Rosalia's 
sympathy. 

Maldura  has  gone  to  Sienna,  to  take) 
possession  of  a  large  estate,  left  him  by  a 
rich  relative  ;  but  this  sudden  accession  of 
fortune  works  no  change  in  his  embittered 
heart.  One  evening,  in  a  coffee-house,  he 
overhears  some  one  tell  of  the  marrias^e 
of  Monaldi,  the  great  painter,  to  Rosaua 
Landi,  daughter  of  the  rich  advocate. 

From  that  moment  his  only  purpose  is 
revenge :  to  think  that  one  whom  he  had 
always  looked  down  upon,  should  be  rich, 
honored,  and  above  all,  the  husband  of 


her  who  had  rejected  himself,  is  inspira- 
tion to  him.  ne  rushes  from  the  coffee- 
house, and  though  it  is  almost  dark,  mounts 
his  horse  and  sets  off,  unattended,  for 
Rome.  Somewhat  after  nightfall,  going 
up  the  moimtains  beyond  Radicofani,  he  is 
stopped  by  a  robber,  in  whom  he  recog- 
nizes the  famous  Count  Fialto,  the  most 
notorious  outlaw  and  libertine  in  Italy — 
infamous  particularly  for  his  power  over 
the  sex,  and  his  numberiess  seductions. 
This  man  was  sometimes  tolerated  by  the 
gay  cavaliers  at  Rome  for  his  brilliant  con- 
versation and  it  was  there  Maldura  had 
seen.  him«  The  story  was,  that  he  had  even 
seduced  a  mm. 

Maldura  now  tells  him  that  he  has  need 
of  his  services,  and  money  to  pay  for 
them.  Fialto  leads  the  way  to  a  concealed 
cavern  among  the  rocks,  where  they  are 
met  and  waited  on  by  a  haggard  and 
wasted  woman  whom  the  robber  calls  Mar- 
cellina,  and  who  obeys  him  like  a  slave. 
Here  Maldura  unfolds  his  unholy  scheme, 
which  is  to  employ  Fialto  to  make  Monaldi 
jealous  of  his  beautiful  wife.  But  to 
secure  himself,  he  ascertains,  by  suddenly 
mentioning  the  Inquisition,  that  Marcellina 
is  the  stolen  nun :  the  life  of  each  thus 
becomes  the  pledge  of  good  faith. 

They  travel  together  towards  Rome, 
always  separating  when  they  come  to 
towns.  At  Yiterbo  Fialto  sees  Monaldi  in 
the  inn  yard,  and  learns  that  he  is  on  his 
way  to  Florence  to  attend  to  the  putting 
up  of  a  picture  in  some  church ;  ne  wiu 
be  away  from  home  a  fortnight  at  least, 
and  his  wife  is  not  with  him.  That  will 
give  them  tijue,  and  they  therefore  push 
on  eagerly  to  take  advantage  of  it. 

Arrived  in  Rome,  Maldura  takes  lodg- 
ings in  a  distant  part  of  the  city,  whue 
Fialto  establishes  himself  near  the  punt- 
er's house,  which  he  begins  to  seem  to 
haunt — passing  slowly  up  and  down  a 
dozen  times  a  day,  stealing  glances  at  the 
windows,  caracoling  before  it  on  a  restiff 
horse,  affecting  to  throw  something  from 
his  pocket  into  the  court-yard,  and  the 
like ;  all  to  excite  the  suspicions  of  the 
neighbors,  so  that  when  Monaldi  returns, 
his  arrival  is  noted  among  them  with 
shrugs  and  winks,  and  one,  Romero,  a 
poor  mosuc  worker,  whose  shop  is  oppo- 
site, and  who  dislikes  Monaldi,  for  not,  as 
he  thought,  praising  him  enough,  now  vents 
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his  spleen  in  dark  inuendos.  One  day 
Monaldi  going  out,  sees  a  man  at  his  gate- 
way, who  draws  down  his  hat  and  retreats ; 
the  next  day  he  observes  from  a  window 
the  same  person  standing  over  by  Rome- 
ro's door,  and  oonversinff,  apparently,  by 
signs,  witJi  some  one  in  nis  house.  Who 
can  he  be  ?  He  rushes  down  to  the  street, 
but  before  he  reaches  it  the  man  is  gone. 
He  observes  him,  also,  many  times  after, 
always  hanging  about  and  avoiding  him. 

One  evening,  Landi  and  he  go  alone  to 
the  opera,  luMsalia  having  declined  on 
account  of  a  headache.  They  are  scarce 
seated  when  Landi  points  out  a  handsome 
cavalier  in  an  opposite  box.  Monaldi  looks 
and  sees  the  stranger,  **  Who  is  he  ?"  he 
inquires  quickly. 

" « 'Tis  the  notorious  Count  Fialto.' 

**  *  Fialto !'  repeated  Monaldi. 

**  <  What  makes  you  start  so  7'  said  Landi. 

« •  N— nothing.' 

«* « But  you  are  ill  ?* 

***  No,  not  at  all,'  answered  Monaldi,  endeav- 
oring to  assume  a  cheerful  look ;  '  quite  well,  I 
assure  you.' 

**  *  I  fear  you  labor  too  much,'  said  lAudi. 

"  *  Perhaps  so.  But  go  on ;  you  were  speak- 
ing of  this  Count' " 

Landi  then  enlarges  upon  the  striking 
contrast  of  his  noble  coimtenance  and  his 
innumerable  crimes,  especially  his  sins 
against  women.  In  the  middle  of  the  act, 
Monaldi  observes  a  person  bring  him  a 
letter,  upon  glancing  at  which,  he  hastily 
withdraws.  But  all  is  presently  forgotten 
in  the  delightful  music,  till,  on  returning 
home  alone,  he  perceives  a  man  at  his  gate- 
way ;  he  steps  under  a  lamp — the  man 
passes  quickly,  and  he  sees  that  it  is—^ 
Fialto.  His  heart  sinks  within  him,  and  he 
stands  in  a  bewildered  revery,  till  suddenly 
the  closing  of  a  window  above  arouses  him. 
He  looks  up  and  sees  a  light  in  his  wife's 
chamber,  and  a  female  figure  passing  from 
the  vnndow. 

For  the  first  time,  the  poison  takes  deep  \ 
hold.  But  his  nature  does  not  readily 
yield  ;  it  cannot  be — ^his  wife  had  merely 
retired  early  on  account  of  her  being 
unwell — ^that  was  all.  He  enters  his  house, 
and  finds  her  sitting  in  the  very  room 
where  he  had  left  her. 

**  *  Yon  are  home  early,'  observed  Rosalia ;  '  I 
bqpe  you  have  been  entertained.' 


^  <  Perhaps  too  early«'  replied  Monaldi,  hesita- 
ting, and  ahnoBt  shuddering  at  the  strangeness 
of  his  own  voice.  *  You  seem  surprised.  What 
if  I  should  be  so  at  finding  you  Itere  V 

"  *  Me  ?  why  so  ?  Oh,  rsuppose  you  thought 
my  headache  would  have  sent  me  to  bed.  But 
it  is  quite  gone  off." 

'f  *  IndeM !  and  pray — who  has  cured  it  ?' 

'*  The  question  seemed  forced  from  him  by 
torture,  and  his  utterance  was  so  thick  that 
Rosalia  asked  what  he  said. 

s  *'  *  Your  headache.  I  asked  who  has  cured 
it' 

« *  Oh,  my  old  doctor-— nature;* 

<* '  Rosalia !'  said  Monaldi. 

<* '  What  ?  but  what  disturbs  you  ?' 

« <  Nay,  what  thoUld  t 

« '  I  am  sure  I  know  not.' 

«*If  you  know  not — but  I'm  afraid  you  have 
passed  but  a  dull  evening  aUme.* 

^  <  Oh,  no,  I  have  been  amusing  myself-^if  it 
may  be  called  amusement  to  have  one's  flesh 
creep— wiUi  Dante.  I  had  just  finished  the 
Inferno  as  you  came  in.' 

« <  As  I  came  in  ?  The  Inferno,  I  must  own, 
seems  hardly  a  book  of  entertainment  for  a 
lady's  bed-chamber.' 

•»  *  I  don't  understand  you.' 

«*0r  will  not' 

**  *  Dear  husband!'  said  Rosalia,  looking  up 
with  surprise,  and  a  feeling  as  yet  new  to  her, 

*  you  talk  in  riddles.^ 

*< '  Is  it  a  riddle  tb  ask  why  you  should  choose 
to  read  in  your  chamber  ?  For  there  you  were 
when  I  entered.' 

<*  <  Who,  I  ?  No,  I  have  not  been  up  stairs  this 
evening.' 

<<  *  Alie !'  groaned  Monaldi,  turning  from  her 
with  an  agony  that  would  not  be  suppressed. 

*  Oh,  misery!   tis  then  too— too— ' 

"  A  maid  servant,  at  that  instant,  came  in  to 
tell  her  mistress,  that  as  the  night  was  damp, 
she  had  shut  her  chamber  windows,  though 
without  ordere. 

"  *  You  have  done  well,'  said  Rosalia. 

*<  *  Thank  God !'  said  Monaldi,  as  he  heard 
this  explanation.  *  Away— away,  forever,  in- 
fernal thoughts !' 

******         * 

***  Oh,  Monaldi,  I  am  blessed  above  women !' 

*^  *  And  dost  thou  think  so  7' 

**  *  At  least  I  know  not  how  I  could  be  happier. 
For  what  more  could  I  ask,  with  such  a  hus- 
band?' 

<* '  Or  I  with  such  a  wife  ?  Amen !  with  my 
whole  soul.' " 

A  few  days  after,  Romero  sends  for 
Monaldi  to  give  his  opinion  upon  a  minia- 
ture copy  of  a  Maffdalen  by  Guido,  telling 
him  it  is  ordered  by  his  friend,  the  Count 
Fialto.  Monaldi,  surprised,  denies  that  he 
has  any  acquaintance  with  the  man.    The 
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mosaic  worker  apologizes,  saying  that  he 
took  him  to  be  his  friend  from  seeing  him 
come  so  frequently  out  of  his  dwellmg — 
adding  that  he  came  to  his  shop  oftener 
than  he  should  relish,  had  he  a  pretty 
daughter,  or — wife,  Monaldi  b  almost 
stunned  by  this-  news,  uid  has  barely 
strength  to  reach  his  gateway,  where, 
leaning  against  a  pillar,  he  hears  his  wife 
singing  a  new  polacea,  the  only  air  upon 
which  their  tastes  disagreed ;  another  time 
he  would  not  have  noticed  it,  but  now — 

*^  He  turned  for  a  moment  towards  the  court 
of  his  house,  then  pressing  his  hand  to  his 
brain  rushed  from  the  gate.  Whither  he  was 
going  he  knew  not ;  yet  it  seemed  as  if  motion 
gave  him  the  power  of  enduring  what  he  could 
not  bear  at  rest ;  and  he  continued  to  traverse 
street  after  street,  till,  quitting  the  city,  he  had 
reached  Ponte  Molie,  where,  exhausted  by  heat 
and  fatigue,  he  was  at  lengtli  compelled  to 
stop. 

'*  It  was  one  of  those  evenings  never  to  be 
forgotten  by  a  painter — but  ojie,  too,  which 
must  come  upon  him  in  misery  as  a  gorgeous 
mockery.  The  sun  was  yet  up,  and  resting  on 
the  highest  peak  of  a  ridge  of  mountain-«haped 
clouds,  that  seemed  to  make  a  part  of  the  dis- 
tance ;  suddenly  he  disappeared,  and  the  land- 
scape was  overspread  with  a  cold,  lurid  hue ; 
then,  as  if  molten  in  a  furnace,  the  fictitious 
mountains  began  to  glow;  in  a  moment  more 
tliey  tumbled  asunder ;  in  another  he  was  seeti 
again  piercing  their  fragments,  and  darting  his 
shafts  to  the  remotest  east,  till,  reaching  the 
horizon,  he  appeared  to  reci^ll  them,  and  with  a 
parting  flash  to  wrap  the  whole  heavens  in 
flame. 

"  Monaldi  groaned  aloud.  *  No,  thou  art 
nothing  to  me  now,  thou  glorious  sun — noth- 
ing. To  me  thou  art  dead,  buried — and  for- 
ever,— in  her  darkness ;  hers  whose  own  glory 
once  made  me  to  love  thee.' 


"  A  desolate  vacancy  now  spread  over 

him,  and  leaning  over  the  bridge,  he  seemed  to 
lose  himself  in  the  deepening  gloom  of  the 
scene,  till  the  black  river  that  moved  beneath 
him  appeared  almost  a  part  of  his  mind,  and  its 
imageiess  waters  but  the  visible  current  of  his 
own  dark  thoughts. 

^^  The  very  sense  of  pain  wUl  soon 

force  the  faculties  to  return  to  their  wanted 
action,  to  pursue  again  their  plans  of  peace  and 
hope.  *  *  *  The  intense  longing  for  relief 
brought  on  a  re-action.  ^  No,'  said  he,  starting 
up,  *•  some  fiend  has  tempted  mc,  and  I  have 
mocked  myself  with  monsters  only  in  my  brain 
— she  is  pure — she  must  he  P  " 

He  returns  homeward,  but  as  he  crosses 
his  threshold,  and  pauses  for  an  instant  to 


collect  his  thoughts,  with  his  hand  upon 
the  latch  of  the  door  of  the  ante-room,  bis 
wife,  from  withm,  mistaking  him  for  a  ser- 
vant, bids  him  come  in,  and  starts  back 
with  an  exclamation  of  surprise  when  she 
sees  it  is  he.  This  awakens  his  former 
despair ;  he  thinks  she  has  mistaken  him 
for  her  gallant  His  manner  fills  her  with 
alarm. 

"  *  Dearest  husband,  oh,  speak  to  me !'  said 
Rosalia,  as  soon  as  she  could  find  words ;  *  are 
you  ill  ?' 

" « No.' 

•'*Then  why  do  you  look  so?  Has  any- 
thing happened'?' 

'* '  Nothing.' 

"  *  Ob,  do  not  say  so ;  something  must,  or 
you  would  not  be  thus.' 

"  •  How  thus  ?' 

**  *  As  you  never  were  before.' 

«« *  True,  I  never — pshaw— there's  nothing 
the  matter;  and  I  have  told  you  I  am  very  well. 

"  *  Nothing !'— This  was  the  first  instance  of 
reserve  since  their  marriage.  Rosalia  felt  its 
chill  as  from  an  actual  bhi^t,  and  her  arms  me- 
chanically dropped  by  her  side.  *  Ah,  Monaldi ! 
you  have  yet  to  know  your  wife.  And  yet  I 
ought — I  do  honor  your  motive ;  you  would 
spare  her  pain.  But  if  you  knew  her  heart, 
you  would  feel  that  your  unkindest  act  woidd 
be  to  deny  her  Uie  privilege  of  sharing  yonr 
sufierings.'        *  «  ♦  ♦ 

"There  is  a  certain  tone — if  once 

heard,  and  heard  in  the  hour  of  love — which 
even  the  tongue  that  uttered  it  can  never  re- 
peat, should  its  purpose  be  false.  Monaldi 
heard  it  now ;  tnere  was  no  resisting  that 
breath  from  the  heart ;  he  felt  its  truth  as  it 
were  vibrating  through  him,  and  he  continued 
ffazing  on  her  till  a  sense  of  his  injustice  flushed 
him  with  shame.  For  a  moment  he  covered 
his  face  ;  then  turning  gently  towards  her, 
*  Rosalia,'  said  he,  in  a  softened  accent— but 
his  emotion  prevented  his  proceeding. 

**  *  Speak,  my  dear  husband,  and  tell  me  that 
you  think  me  not  unworthy  to  be  one  with  yoa 


m  sorrow. 


I' 


— "  *  My  wife !  thou  art  indeed  my  own 
said  Monaldi,  clasping  her  to  his  bosom.  ^  Ob, 
what  a  face  is  this  !  How  poor  a  veil  would 
it  be  to  anything  evil.  Falsehood  could  not 
hide  there.'  Then  quilting  her  for  a  moment, 
he  walked  up  the  room.  *I  have  read  her 
every  thought,'  said  he  to  himself;  'had  they 
been  pebbles  at  the  bottom  of  a  clear  stream, 
they  could  not  have  been  more  distinct.  With 
such  a  face  she  cannot  be  false.'  As  he  said 
this,  an  expression  of  joy  lighted  up  his  fea- 
tures, and  ne  turned  again  to  his  wife.  There 
needed  not  a  word  to  interpret  his  look ; — she 
sprang  forward,  and  his  arms  again  opened  to 
receive  her. 
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**  *  My  own  Monaldi !'  said  the  bappy  Rosa- 
lia." 

She  still  presses  him  to  unfold  the  cause 
of  his  agitation,  and  finally  he  begins  to 
say  that  it  was  owing  to  something  he  had 
learnt  respecting  the  baseness  of  a  person 
in  whom  he  had  once  felt  an  interest,  but 
she  interrupts  him : — . 

**  *  No  more,'  she.  said ;  '  'tis  enough  for  me 
to  know  that  calamity  has  spared  you.  Be- 
sides, I  have  no  woman's  curiosity ;  or  if  f 
have,  a  fViend's  misdeed  is  best  buried  in  si- 
lence;  'tis  a  cause  of  Rorrow  into  which  a  wife 
even  may  not  with  delicacy  pry.' 

**  He  took  her  hand  without  making  any  an- 
swer. 

*'  One  day  back  this  sentiment  would  hardly 
have  struck  him ;  it  would  have  entered  his 
mind  only  as  a  part  of  the  harmonious  whole 
which  made  her  character ;  now  it  came  con- 
trasted with  his  own  dissimnlation,  and  he 
thought,  as  he  looked  on  her,  that  he  had  never 
before  felt  the  full  majesty  of  her  soul. 

"  The  meaning  of  his  eyes  was  felt  at  her 
heart,  and  the  blushing  wife  hid  her  face  in  his 
bosom ;  for,  whether  maid  or  wife,  a  blush  is 
the  last  grace  that  forsakes  a  pure  woman  ;  'tis 
the  abiding  hue  with  her  nature ;  and  never  is 
it  seen  so  tnily  feminine  as  when,  like  hers,  it 
reveals  the  consciousness  of  merited  praise." 

But  in  the  midst  of  this  a  loud  ringing 
is  heard  at  the  door,  and  presently  a  ser- 
vant comes  in  to  say  that  a  person  had 
inquired  for  Monaldi,  but  on  being  told 
he  was  at  home,  had  said  it  was  no  mat- 
ter, and  went  away.  This  raises  a^ain  the 
devil  in  the  husband's  breast  that  his 
wife's  unconscious  innocence  had  just  laid. 
He  becomes  half  frantic,  and,  in  spite  of 
her  utmost  tenderness,  he  puts  her  to  the 
test  by  naming  Fialto,  and  fiercely  recount- 
ing a  story  of  a  wrong,  similar  to  what  he 
fancies  is  his  own,  committed  by  this  man 
— ^how  he  had  fixed  his  eye  on  a  painter's 
wife — ^how  she  would  not  go  to  the  thea- 
tre one  evening — '*  perhaps  she  pleaded  a 
headache,** — how  the  painter  saw  Fialto 
leave  the  box,  and  so  on — ^looking  into  her 
eyes  at  every  particular  as  though  he 
would  read  her  soul.  Poor  Rosalia  at  first 
thinks  he  is  crazy,  but  as  he  approaches 
the  end  of  the  tale,  a  light  breaks  upon 
her,  and  she  confounds  him  utterly  by  say- 
ing she  understands  it  all,  and  no  longer 
wonders  at  his  emotion — ^the  unfortunate 
husband  most  be  his  friend. 


" '  Ah,'  said  Rosalia,  with  a  melancholy 
smile,  'that  same  imagination  would  be  a  fear* 
ful  master  over  such  a  heart  as  yours !' 

"  *  Never  can  it  become  so,'  said  Monaldi, 
kissing  her  forehead ;  *  never  while  my  heart 
clings  to  such  a  reality.  Look  on  me,  Kosalia. 
Oh,liow  beautiful  is  Truth  when  it  looks  out 
from  the  eyes  of  a  pure  woman !  Such,  if 
ever  visible,  should  be  its  image:— the  present 
shadowing  of  that  hallowed  harmony  which 
the  soul  shall  hereafler  know  in  substance.' 

"  *  My  husband  !'  Rosalia  could  say  no 
more. 

"The  night  now  closed  upon  them,  and 
they  sunk  to  sleep  with  hearts  too  full  for  an- 
other wish." 

After  this  Monaldi  is  master  of  his  sus- 
picions for  nearly  a  month,  during  which 
time  nothing  occurs  to  excite  them  afresh. 
But  at  length,  the  evening  before  he  intends 
to  visit  Genezzano  on  ousiness,  and  be 
away  a  day  and  night  from  home,  Fialto 
suddenly  meets  him  under  his  gateway, 
and  thrusts  a  letter  and  money  into  his 
hand,  addressing  him  as  Giuseppe,  his 
servants  The  letter  is  addressed  to  Rosa- 
lia, and  purports  to  be  in  answer  to  one 
from  her ;  it  alludes  to  a  meeting  while 
her  husband  was  at  the  theatre,  and  agrees 
to  another  at  twelve  the  next  night.  This 
was  Fialto*8  plan :  having  corrupted  An- 
tonio, one  of  Monaldi's  household,  he  learns 
that  he  was  expected  to  be  away  that 
night ;  by  delivering  such  a  letter  in  such 
a  way,  he  knows  very  well  that  jealousy 
will  bring  him  home  at  the  hour  of  the  as- 
signation ;  meantime,  through  Antonio,  he 
will  himself  contrive  to  be  caught  in  Rosa- 
lia's bed-chamber,  whence  he  can  easily 
escape,  by  having  a  rope  ladder  ready  from 
the  window,  and  a  spy  in  the  street  who 
shall  whistle  a  certain  air  when  Monaldi 
enters  the  house. 

And  so  it  falls  out  The  letter  con- 
vinces Monaldi  of  his  wife's  perfidy  ;  yet 
he  will  not  act  without  the  very  last  proof 
of  guilt.  He  dissembles  and  pretends  to 
leave  for  Genezzano,  but  returns  at  twelve. 
Fialto,  warned  of  his  approach,  roughly 
wakens  Rosalia,  whose  beauty  as  she  lay 
sleeping  almost  turns  him  from  his  pur- 
pose, and  leaps  from  the  window  just  as 
Monaldi  bursts  into  the  room.  The 
frightened  Rosalia,  supposing  her  husband 
to  be  a  robber,  throws  herself  at  his  feet 
crying  mercy,  and  Is  met  by  his  dagger  in 
her  bosom. 
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In  the  terrible  sc^e  whioh  follows,  she 
begs  to  know  why  he  has  done  this,  till 
she  faints — ^he  urffbg  her  to  confess, 
stanches  the  wound  to  give  her  time  to  re- 
pent— ^she  revives — ^he  shows  her  the  let- 
ter— she  reads  it,  and  prays  Heaven  to 
spare  him  when  he  shall  Know  the  truth — 
alas !  her  love  manifests  it  already,  and  he 
rushes  forth  distracted,  even  while  her  eyes 
are  closing. 

We  will  hasten  rapidly  to  the  end  of  the 
tale,  for  there  is  no  greater  injustice  to  an 
author  than  to  present  extracts  from  the 
most  passionate  parts  of  his  story,  or  dull 
the  edge  of  the  reader's  curiosity  by  a  dry 
and  mmute  skeleton  of  his  plot. 

Fialto  meets  Maldura  that  very  night, 
and  receives  the  reward  of  his  yiUany. 
Maldura  too  begins  to  taste  the  wages 
of  sin  in  an  overwhelming  sense  of  self* 
condemnation.  Rosalia  is  soon  discov- 
ered by  the  frightened  servants ;  the  old 
house- keeper  finding  her  still  warm,  sends 
for  a  surgeon,  who  pronounces  the  wound 
not  mortal ;  she  is  enjoined  not  to  speak — 
not  even  to  inquire  for  her  husband  ;  days 
and  weeks  pass  by,  and  she  slowly  recov- 
ers. When  Maldura  hears  of  her  recovery, 
it  takes  somewhat  from  his  great  agony  of 
remorse.  But  he  had  still  blasted  Monal- 
di's  peace — perhaps  his  life — ^for  Monaldi 
has  been  searched « for  in  vain  ever  since 
the  dreadful  night.  Hence  he  is  still  loaded 
with  guilt,  and  can  only  avoid  himself  by 
mixing  in  the  world  and  travelling  from 
city  to  city. 

At  length,  losing  his  way  in  the  country 
near  Naples,  he  espies  a  hut  among  the 
ruins  of  an  ancient  tomb :  there  he  finds 
Monaldi,  a  wretched  maniac.  He  causes 
him  to  be  conveyed  to  the  nearest  village 
and  procures  aid,  and  himself  attends  him 
till  at  len^h  he  is  restored  and  hears  that 
Rosalia  hves.  (Rosalia  and  Landi  had 
been  sent  for  meanwhile,  and  await  the 
physician's  permission  to  see  him.)  But 
in  the  same  conyersation  that  Maldura, 
whom  he  still  looks  upon  as  his  old  friend, 
tells  him  of  his  wife  s  recovery,  he  mani- 
fests so  much  gratitude  that  Maldum  is 
overpowered  by  the  might  of  conscience, 
that  will  not  be  relieved  till  he  has  con- 
fessed all  his  guilt ;  and,  this  he  does  with 
such  an  impetuous  torrent  of  self-reproach 
that  it  kindles  again  the  fire  in  Monaldi's, 
brain,  so  that  when  Rosalia  and  her  father 


are  brought  in  expecting  to  find  him  sape, 
they  behold  only  a  shrieking  madman. 

From  this  time  he  becomes  incurably 
insane,  generally  sitting  motionless  with 
his  eyes  riveted  to  one  spot  for  days  to- 
gether, except  when  he  hears  the  voice 
of  his  wife,  which  always  throws  him  into 
a  paroxysm  of  raving.  It  is  after  one  of  these 
paroxysms  that,  without  speaking  to  any 
one,  he  is  seen  to  go  into  his  painting  room ; 
he  continues  to  do  so  month  after  month, 
till  he  finishes  the  picture  described  in  the 
introduction.  He  then  disappears  for 
more  than  a  year,  and  is  finally  found  in 
the  cottage  where  the  traveller  has  seen 
him,  whence  no  entreaty  will  induce  him 
to  depart.  Rosalia,  to  be  near  him,  be- 
comes a  boarder  at  a  neighboring  convent 

Maldura's  repentance  is  sincere ;  he  be- 
comes a  brother  of  this  convent,  and  dies 
there  two  years  before  the  traveUer's  visit, 
having  procured  the  picture  to  be  near 
him,  that  he  might  be  always  reminded 
what  a  mind  he  had  blasted. 

This  is  the  sum  of  the  manuscript  given 
by  the  Prior  to  the  traveller.  Two  days 
after  the  venerable  father  calls  him  to  at- 
tend the  death-bed  of  Monaldi,  to  whose 
closing  hours  Heaven  has  mercifully  grant- 
ed an  interval  of  reason.  He  there  sees 
Rosalia  kneeling  by  her  husband's  bedude, 
and  the  solenm  scene  which  follows  fin- 
ishes, as  with  a  sublime  hynm,  the  tragic 
drama  of  their  love  and  sorrow. 

We  would  not  have  the  reader  suppose 
that  such  a  synopsis,  and  the  scattered  ex- 
tracts it  contains,  can  convey  a  true  idea 
of  this  a£fectmg  story ;  but  thiu  may  never- 
theless serve  to  enable  us  to  interest  him 
in  a  few  observations  naturally  suggested 
by  it ;  and,  which  will  be  much  better, 
they  may  excite  his  curiosity  to  read  it 
Indeed,  if  we  were  certain  it  would  pro- 
duce the  latter  effect,  we  had  rather  quit 
the  subject  here,  and  leave  the  book  to  the 
opinions  of  ladies  and  scholars  ;  for  it  is 
not  easy  to  analyze  beauties  and  point  out 
particular  excellencies  in  works  which  we 
love  as  wholes.  Just  as  lovers  are  unable 
to  tell  what  separate  feature  or  attribute  of 
form  or  motion,  most  warms  their  hearts 
in  gazing  on  their  mistresses,  whether  it 
be  the  jetty  ringlet,  the  ruby  lip,  the 
sparkling  eye,  the  rosy  smile,  the  graceful 
gesture,  or  the  silvery  voice ;  so  it  is  with 
books  which  touch  the  same  'invisible  jiii- 
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;'  it  is  not  the  style  alone,  the  lan- 
guage, the  thought,  the  fancy,  or  the  pas- 
sion, but  the  general  character,  compound- 
ed of  all  these  and  speaking  through  them, 
as  the  soul  of  the  lover's  mistress  speaks 
to  him  through  her  charms,  that  reaches 
the  depth  of  sympathy.  Monaldi  is  to  be 
lored,  m  brief,  it  may  be  said,  because  it  is 
a  delightful  old-fashioned  tale,  full  of  re- 
flection, observation,  philosophy,  charac- 
ter, pictures,  true  affection— h&U  excellent 
qualities;  because  it  charms  the  reader 
and  draws  him  onward,  so  that  when  it  is 
begun  it  presses  to  be  gone  through  with  ; 
because  it  takes  him  into  a  new  and  beau- 
tiful region,  a  modification  of  one  that  was 
already  familiar,  a  peculiar  Italy,  wherein 
the  real  and  the  romanlic  are  brought  into 
actual  harmonious  contact ;  because  it  is 
told  in  a  pure  simple  style,  that  often  rises 
to  the  most  passionate  eloquence ;  because 
Rosalia  is  so  lovely  and  so  truly  intellectual 
a  lady ;  or  to  sum  iq>  all  in  (me,  as  Be- 
atrice does  her  love  to  Benedict, ''  for  all 
these  bad  parts  together,"  or  amply  be- 
cause not  to  like  it  is  impossible. 

It  may  readily  be  conceived  why  such  a 
tale  should  be  neglected  by  the  novel- 
readers  of  to-day,  who  only  read  Mr.  Bul- 
wer  for  excitement,  Mr.  James  out  of  habit, 
and  Madame  Sand  for  reasons  not  to  be 
understood :  for  all  such  readers,  Monaldi 
is  too  broadly  based  on  common  sense  and 
right  thinking ;  its  passion  is  too  lofty  and 
real ;  it  is  altogether  too  quietly  wrought, 
the  coloring  is  too  rich  and  delicate,  the 
tone  too  deep.  It  is  like  a  fine  old  paint- 
ing, that  might  hang  for  years  in  a  row  of 
French  daubs  and  attract  no  eye-glasses, 
tin-tubes,  or  parvenu  ecstacies. 

But  there  must  be  many  readers  who 
are  better  capable  of  understanding  and 
relishing  what  is  good  in  novels  and  tales, 
and  who  will  be  elad  to  discover  one  that 
has  food  in  it.  &ere  must  be  many  who 
were  great  lovers  of  good  stories  in  early 
youth,  but  have  long  since,  they  fancy, 
exhausted  that  department  so  as  to  be 
unable  to  find  anything  they  can  read. 
Some  remember  Godwin,  others  Scott,  and 
they  have  a  few  old  favorites  among  these, 
and  one  or  two  others,  which,  for  want  of 
newer,  they  content  themselves  with  re- 
reading at  lon^  intervals.  To  such  as 
these,  our  article  is  especially  addressed  ; 
and  to  them  we  would  commend  Monaldi 


as  an  vmque  in  our  literature — a  short 
story  of  love,  ambition,  revenge,  and  jeal- 
ousy, highly  dramatic  and  picturesque, 
yet  embodying  thought  enough  to  give  it 
rank  with  Basselas  or  any  similar  produc- 
tion in  the  language.  Though  written  in 
the  form  of  a  tale,  it  has  all  the  conden- 
sation of  a  tragedy ;  every  page  hurries 
along  the  action,  and  every  page  teems 
also  with  suggestive  reflection.  Its  style 
is  pure,  and  finished  with  the  most  extreme 
care ;  yet  it  is  also  perfectly  natural  and 
easy. 

There  is  never  a  word  out  of  place,  or 
a  word  too  much,  and  yet  it  flows  with  a 
delicious  music,  that  changes  with  the 
passion,  as  it  could  only  have  changed 
under  the  guidance  of  natural  emotion. 
It  has  a  peculiar  rhythm,  aiid  though  it  is 
so  admiriably  sustained  >  that  the  ear  soon 
becomes  quite  unconscious  it  is  following 
aught  but  the  accent  of  the  simplest  prose 
which  could  be  written,  yet  any  judge  of 
style  will  see  that  this  needs  more  care 
to  restrain  it  within  its  required  limits  than 
the  poetry  of  such  a  writer  as  Tenny- 
son for  example,  or  any  who  pitch  their 
work  upon  a  level  admitting  the  most 
astonishmg  incongruities  of  expression. 
Refinement  shows. itself  no  less  in  style 
than  in  thought  and  mode  of  treatment; 
the  soul  of  a  true  artist  manifests  itself  in 
all  that  it  does ;  and  its  sensitive  discrimi- 
natbn  is  as  evident  in  its  manner  of  express 
sion  as  in  its  course  of  thought  and  fancy. 
Some  writers  at  the  present  time,  in  de- 
spair seemingly  of  expressing  themselves 
in  a  style  sufficiently  nice  for  their  over- 
nice  conceits,  abandon  the  attempt,  and 
put  on  the  mask  of  some  strange  affecta- 
tion. Carlyle  formerly,  in  the  Life  of 
Schiller,  and  other  things,  wrote  in  a  very 
careful  rhetorical  style  ;  but  it  was  a  cold 
one,  and  finding  that  he  had  not  the  time 
to  be  so  elaborate,  and  not  having  the 
manliness  to  be  natural,  he  determined,  in 
the  true  spirit  of  a  wrong-headed  misan- 
thrope, to  attempt  to  please  the  world  no 
more,  but  thenceforth  to  defy  custom  and 
be  independent.  Among  our  writers  of 
less  strength  of  ;  intellect  than  he,  how 
many  we  have  who  have  followed  the  same 
course!  In  poetry,  we  have  abundant 
examples  among  our  transcendental  min- 
nows on  both  sides  the  water.  In  prose, 
we  have  our  Jerrolds,  and  nearer  home, 
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our  regular  manufacturers  of  base  coin, 
who  make  a  trade  of  passing  counterfeit 
good  writing. 

Indeed,  we  have  so  many  such,  and  the 
general  vice  of'  carelessness  in  style  so 
affects  our  hasty- writing  age,  that  the  very 
purity  and  neatness  of  the  style  of  Monaldi 
will  at  first  appear  so  strikmg  as  to  seem 
strained  and  obtrusive.  Yet  if  we  turn 
suddenly  from  several  w^eks  of  the  ordi- 
nary current  of  newspapers  and  other 
such  writing  of  the  hour,  which  every  pne 
reads,  (except  those  whose  necessities 
oblige  them  to  write  it,)  to  the  pages  of 
any  of  our  prose  classics,  Addison  ot  Gold- 
smith for  example,  the  same  effect  will  be 
perceived.  The  first  impression  of  a  pure 
style  is  therefore,  under  such  circumstan- 
ces, no  sure  test.  We  must  go  on  at  first 
with  an  effort,  till  we  become  lost  in  the 
author ;  and  if  we  can  beoome  so  lost,  and 
at  the  same  time  still  have  the  conscious- 
ness of  a  pure  and  graceful  flow  of  expres- 
sion ever  present  with  us,  harmonizing 
with,  not  obstructing,  the  growth  of  emo- 
tion, is  not  this  a  higher  enjoyment  than 
to  lose  all  consciousness  of  style  whatever  ? 
It  of  course  must  be ;  for  it  is  bringing 
into  play  another  faculty  of  our  nature ; 
pleasing,  not  lulling,  jbhe  critical  discern- 
ment, while  the  imagination  pursues  her 
lofty  flight ;  it  is  directing  our  air  voyage 
over  a  diversified  champaign,  rather  than 
over  a  desolate  sea,  or  a  region  of  shape- 
less clouds. 

But  the  style  of  Monaldi,  though  pure, 
is  not  rigid ;  it  bends  to  the  story,  and  this 
shows  how  naturally  it  must  have  been 
written.  In  the  opening  chapters,  it  is 
quiet  and  reflective,  suited  to  the  tone  of 
the  thoughtful  character-drawing  with 
which  the  piece  commences ;  as  it  goes  on, 
we  have  a  vivid  epigrammatic  dialogue  ; 
then  the  most  passionate  scenes,  all  built 
upon  the  original  reflective  back-ground, 
which  is  ever  commg  in,  like  a  prevailing 
harmony,  to  sustam  the  unity  of  the  tone. 
Finally;  nothing  can  be  finer  for  harmony 
of  style  with  the  thought  and  with  its 
previous  level,  than  the  conclusion.  There, 
where  there  was  so  much  temptation  to  be 
falsely  eloquent,  the  author  naa  so  reso- 
lutely preserved  the  dominant  tone,  that 
the  very  melody  of  the  sentences  almost 
^ves  an  effect  that  we  are  approaching  a 
concluding  harmony;  the  end  begins  to 


be  felt  a  long  way  off,  and  at  last  it  dies 
away  with  the  lofty  mndeur  of  an  old 
Handehan  cadence.  How  far  this  effect  is 
to  be  attributed  to  the  pure  style,  as  apart 
from  thought;  it  is  not  necessary  to  ask 
ourselves,  since  if  the  style  had  not  much 
to  do  with  it,  and  did  not  much  assist  the 
other,  thQ  effect  could  not  be  so  complete. 
This  conclusion  b  certainly  one  of  the 
finest  instances  of  the  power  of  natural 
reserve  in  the  language. 

How  admirably  suited  is  this  simple, 
pure,  and  elevated  style,  to  the  tone  and 
passion !  We  can  fancy  that  a  superficial 
reader  of  trash  should  take  up  the  book, 
and  after  running  over  a  page  or  two, 
throw  it,  with  a  flippant  sneer  at  its 
"  purism ;"  there  is  a  great  variety  of  read- 
ers among  the  educated  as  well  as  unedu- 
cated, who  are  not  at  all  up  to  the  appre- 
ciation of  such  writing  and  such  tbmlong, 
not  from  any  fault  of  theirs,  but  because 
the  providence  of  Heaven  did  not  furnish 
them  with  the  requisite  susceptibility.  For 
all  such,  Monalifi  wiU  be  too  *'  9/010"  a 
book ;  they  will  want  something  more 
dashy  and  steaming ;  they  will  require 
stories  where  the  passion  overpowers  the 
judgment,  and  sometimes  runs  riot  with 
the  mtellect,  in  order  to  be  stirred  up  thor- 
oughly ;  they  cannot  conceive  a  mind  so 
constituted  that  it  shall  take  on,  in  the 
production  of  a  work  of  art,  a  higher  life 
through  its  whole  substance — ^in  its  reason, 
its  apprehension,  its  invention,  its  emotion, 
its  consciousness. 

But  there  is  a  smaller  class  who  can 
relish  all  forms  of  art,  from  simple  fairy 
stories,  where  the  eye  only  is  amused  with 
pictures,  to  lofty  tragedies,  like  Hamlet  or 
Macbeth,  where  the  whole  soul  b  brought 
into  activity,  and  made  to  experience,  as 
Coleridge  says,  "  a  sense  of  its  possible 
greatness." 

These  will  not  fail  to  be  delighted  with 
the  beautiful  consentaneousness  of  the  st^le 
and  thought,  particularly  in  the  opening 
chapters  of  MonaldL  The  extracts  we 
have  given  may  be  sufficient  to  make  this 
excellence  somewhat  apparent ;  but  in  the 
entire  book  it  is  one  of  the  most  striking 
qualities,  and  shows  how  perfectly  natural 
is  the  purity  and  restrained  elegance  of 
diction  which  the  lovers  of  a  showy  rhet- 
oric will  be  ready  to  ca^il  at  For,  as  the 
style  is  elevated,  pure,  and  simple,  so  is 
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the  thought ;  we  refer  to  the  abstract,  dry 
light,  the  naked  offspring  of  the  intellect. 
There  is  not  a  page  that  is  not  laden  with 
observations  wluch  seem  to  be  the  last  fnrit 
of  experience.  Observe  the  introduction 
of  the  two  characters  in  the  opening  chap- 
ter: there  is  more  genuine  truth  evolved 
in  those  few  paragraphs,  than  would  fur- 
nish forth  a  whole  swarm  of  our  modem 
waterflies,  "  spacious  in  the  possession  of 
dirt" — our  transcendental  literary  Osrics, 
who  only  "  get  the  tune  of  the  tmie,  and 
the  outward  habit  of  encounter;  a  kind 
of  yesty  collection,  which  carries  them 
through  the  most  fanned  and  winnowed 
opinions ;  and  do  but  blow  them  to  their 
trial,  the  bubbles  are  out."  Yet  there  is 
no  affectation  of  profundity  in  Monaldi ; 
not  a  thought  which  does  not  strike  the 
mind  as  so  simple  and  obvious,  it  seems 
wonderful  that  it  should  not  have  been  so 
expressed  before.  We  read  with  a  con- 
stant assent,  ever  unconsciously  murmur- 
ing, "  How  true !"  When  we  bring  the 
crude  and  formless'  metaphysics  of  such 
writers  as  George  Sand  and  Bulwer  upon 
the  retina  of  the  fancy,  at  the  same 
moment  with  this  true  philosophy,  their 
impression  is  so  faint  and  evanescent,  it 
does  not  in  the  least  affect  its  previous 
image ;  they  do  not  obstruct  the  radiance 
of  such  thinking  any  more  than  the  sub- 
stance of  a  comet  hides  the  light  of  the 
sun.  For  here  we  see  that  the  purpose 
is  not  display,  but  an'  earnest  impulse  to 
know  the  truth  and  hold  it  fast.  This 
quality  of  character,  joined  to  a  sensitive 
organization,  leads  its  possessor,  through 
observation  and  reflection,  to  great  ultimate 
truths,  which  are  real  discoveries.  And 
these  discoveries,  when  they  are  original, 
are  expressed  in  such  a  way  as  they  never 
can  be  when  they  are  acquired  ;  the  writer 
speaks  with  a  guardedness  of  phraseology 
and  a  positive  assurance  of  tone  which 
shows  that  he  has  thought  the  matter  over 
and  over,  held  it  in  his  mind,  carefully 
considered  it,  applied  it  in  practice,  and 
watched  its  operation  ;  in  short,  that  it  is 
a  part  of  himself  and  not  a  mere  cxcur- 
aion  of  his  thinking  faculty,  or  a  flow  of 
conventional  ideas.  This  is  the  individual- 
ization of  thinking.  This  is  original 
thought.  This  is  the  fruit  of  life  treasured 
and  given  to  the  world. 

And  the  result  of  all  such  thinking  b, 


that  we  come  back  toxoid,  common,  and 
universal  views  of  human  nature,  with  re- 
freshed and  clearer  insight.  Hence  all  the 
great  artists  and  thinkers  dwell  forever 
among  great  solemn  truths,  the  same  that 
were  known  ages  ago,  but  which  they, 
each  one,  discern  afresh,  with  a  vision  so 
keen  that  they  cause  others  to  fancy  they 
see  them  also,  and  thus  hold  them  forever 
in  the  world's  eye.  The  superficial  artists 
and  thinkers* fly  off  mto  unclassified  spe< 
cies  and  singularities,  and  cannot  dilate 
themselves  to  a  comprehension  of  what  is 
grand  and  eternal — ^their  little  optics  will 
not  contain  so  wide^  field  of  vision. 

Hence  there  are  many  well-disposed  per- 
sons and  very  fair  judges  of  every-day 
books,  who  will  not  be  able  to  discover  the 
excellence  of  the  thought  in  Monaldi.  Just 
as  the  style  will  seem  to  some  too  still  and 
careful,  so  to  these,  the  reflections  will  ap- 
pear too  obvious  and  not  sufficiently  fine. 
They  will  stumble  upon  ideas  that  never 
entered  their  minds  before,  but  which  come 
in  so  naturally  that  they  will  fancy  them 
to  be  familiar  visitors  ;  others  which  they 
may  see  are  new,  will  yet  appear  so  easy 
that  they  will  not  deem  them  worthy  of  re- 
spect ;  m  a  word,  they  will  not  be  able  to 
appreciate  the  thinking  they  will  meet  with 
here,  because  they  wul  not  be  able  to  lift 
themselves  up  to  it.  As  when  among  a 
party  of  grasping  and  cajoling  speculators, 
comes  in  a  gentleman  of  refinement  and 
reserve,  they  fancy  h&  is  afraid  of  them — 
and  even  the  women  often  thus  despise  one 
who  could  devour  forty  thousand  of  their 
husbands  and  brothers  while  waiting  for 
his  breakfast — so  when  the  thoughts  of 
such  anyone  are  spread  on  paper,  there 
are  coarse,  vain,  weak  heads  enough  to 
smile  and  say  to  themselves,  '^  This  is 
harmless  stuff!" 

The  truth  is,  there  is  a  great  majority 
of  minds  in  the  world  who  never  can  un- 
derstand anything  but  hard  knocks  ;  that 
is  the  reason  we  are  obliged  to  take  so 
much  pains  with  our  laws,  and  our  con- 
stitutions, to  keep  them  in  order.  All  these 
cannot  appreciate  any  kind  of  art,  let  them 
try  ever  so  much ;  they  can  only  kijow 
what  is  told  them  :  they  have  not  the  art 
sense.  How  many  such  can  any  artist 
call  before  his  mind's  eye !  The  conceited 
newspaper  critic,  who  treats  you  as  an  in- 
ferior all  the  while  you  are  making  a  butt 
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of  him ;  the  solemn  doctor  of  divinity,  who 
sits  9.t  a  concert  and  nods  approval,  while 
the  artists  are  whispering  what  hollow 
brass  he  is,  tinder  his  very  nose  !  Society 
is  full  of  such  examples  ;  and  a  sensitive 
man  who  has  the  humble  soul  of  a  true 
artist  must  be  prepared  to  meet  "the 
spurns  that  patient  merit  of  the  unworthy 
takes,"  with  a  cheerful  fortitude  that  looks 
within  for  its  reward.  A  great,  pure  soul, 
that  was  bom  a  worshipper  of  truth,  is  as 
much  alone  in  the  moiled  rabble  of  the 
c(Hnmon  world,  as  if  it  had  dropped  from 
some  planet  nearer  the  sun. 

We  have  often  fancied  that  if  the  whole 
range  of  thought  were  gone  over,  of  which 
the  mind  is  capable,  and  all  thoughts,  con- 
sidered with  reference  to  their  origin — that 
then  we  might  arrive  at  some  simple  ori- 
ginals,  fewer  in  number  than  the  material 
elements,  which  should  contain  the  germs 
and  roots  of  them  all.  Thus  the  plain 
view  of  human  character  and  motive  set 
forth  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  might  be  seen 
to  be  not  only  true,  but  the  most  profound 
that  can  be  taken ;  and  those  torsos  of 
ancient  ballads,  which  abound  in  all  litera- 
tures, might  be  seen  to  have  survived  the 
wrack  of  time,  not  by  the  result  of  accident, 
but  from'  their  originating  in  greatness  and 
being  thence  adapted  to  the  highest  as  well 
as  lowest  conditions  of  being.  For  it  ut  as 
much  as  the  most  honest  and  earnest 
seeker  after  truth  can  do,  to  con(|uer  the 
downward  inclination  to  profundity,  and 
when  we  consider  how  many  there  are  who 
have  no  scruples,  but  are  ever  anxiously 
endeavoring  to  astonish  their  fellows  in  thut 
wise,  what  wonder  is  it  that  generation 
after  generation  should  be  kept  wandering 
in  dark  mazes  and  crooked  ways,  when,  if 
they  would  but  lo<^  upward,  they  might 
walk  in  the  direct  beams  of  the  eternal 
sun !  If  one  could  experience  all,  could  go 
through  all  the  joys,  sorrows,  love,  hope, 
grief — ^all  that  ever  was,  or  can  be  suf- 
^red,  and  come  out  of  it  with  a  still  un- 
blenched  resolution,  what  ideas,  what  forms 
of  thought  and  expression,  may  we  sup- 

eose  such  an  one  would  use  in  addressing 
is  .race — supposing  his  memory  perfect 
and  his  mind  capable  of  grasping  and  rend- 
ing asunder  the  veil  of  his  spirit  ?  What 
could  he  say  more  than,  ''  I  have  lived ;  I 
have  lain  down  and  gat  me  up  dav  by  day  ; 
I  have  eaten  and  drank  ;  I  bive  loved  and 


been  beloved,  have  hated  and  taken  re- 
venge ;  hope  deserted  me,  then  came  re- 
solution ;  stimg  by  the  world's  injustice,  I 
tuHied  at  bay,  and  made  me  a  name 
among  men;  now  I  have  found  no  rest, 
and  I  am  willing  to  give  up  my  life,  for  I 
believe  in  the  mercy  of  Heaven."  But 
each  particular  of  his  experience  he  would 
communicate  in  a  large,  simple,  compre- 
hensive way,  that  would  inelude  all  varie- 
ties of  its  land,  and  hence  would  be  intel- 
ligible to  every  Uving  bein^.  This  would 
certainly  be  as  ffreat  thinking  as  can  be 
conceived.  And  still  if  such  an  individual 
were  to  arise  and  address  the  world  in  that 
manner,  we  cannot  suppose  that  he  would 
be  understood  and  reverenced  as  a  teacher. 
N*o— 4iot  for  years.  The  crowd  would 
still  move  on,  amusing  itself  with  meta- 
physical bubbles,  while  the  prophet  would 
only  have  credit  for  attempting  to  teach  it 
what  it  knew  already. 

We  have  quotea  largely  from  those 
parts  of  Monaldi  which  contain  criticism  of 
painting,  not  only  because  anything  on  that 
subject  from  its  author  must  be  read 
with  interest,  but  more  for  their  evident  m- 
trinsic  merit.  The  criticism  is  of  that  sort 
which  sinks  into  the  nund  and  is  never  for- 
gotten. There  is  hardly  a  technical  word 
in  it,  but  yet  it  goes  at  once  to  the  very 
root  of  the  matter.  It  deserves  to  be 
treasured  along  with  Mosart's  humorous 
oracular  decisions  in  music*  Still  there 
is  nothing  in  it  hard  to  be  imderstood,  and 
any  reader  who  does  not  comprehend  its 
main  purport  at  a  glance,  may  rest  as- 
sured he  never  will ;  ne  may  feel  its  truth 
in  a  higher  and  wider  sense  as  he  lives  on 
and  grows  in  experience,  but  the  essence  of 
the  distinctions  is  as  manifest  in  a  moment 
as  they  ever  can  be.  For  they  are 
great  simple  truths,  as  obvious  as  the  pres- 

*  For  example  : — "  Your  symphooy  is  too  much 
crowded,  ana  to  hear  it  partially  or  piecemeal, 
would  be,  by  your  permiasion,  like  benolding  an 
ant  hill.  I  mean  to  say  as  if  Eppes,  the  devil,  were 
in  it:  Some  compose  fairly  enough  with  other  pe<^ 
ple*s  ideas^  notposseMing  any  themsehres;  otben. 
who  have  ideas  of  their  own,  do  not  anderstand 
how  to  treat  and  master  them.  The  last  is  yoor 
case  ;  only  do  not  be  angry,  pray  t  But  your  song 
has  a  beautiful-  cantabile  and  your  dear  Fhutm 
ought  to  sing  it  very  often  to  you,  which  I  should 
like  as  much  to  see  as  to  hear.  The  coda  of  the 
minuet  may  well  clatter  or  tinkle,  but  it  will  never 
produce  rniiftr;  mpUnliMU.  I  am  not  very  expert 
at  writing  on  such  sutrjects ;  I  rather  show  at  once 
how  it  ought  to  be  done.'*  JLtUer  to  th€  Banm  F— . 
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eaoe  of  matter,  and  at  the  same  time 
as  little  considered.  Superficial  thinkers 
who  read  them  will  say  to  themselves,  **  It 
needed  no  ghost  to  tell  us  that !"  but  the 
truly  discerning  will  value  them  as  the  ex- 
ponents of  the  artist's  character  and  pur- 
poses.  Those  who  have  hearts  themselves 
will  need  no  panegyrist  to  point  to  the 
greatness  or  the  value  to  art,  of  those  few 
sentences  about  the  divine  Bafaelle ;  but 
th«re  are  a  sort  who  will  prefer  to  fancy 
themselves  wiser  by  reading  long  pages  of 
technicalities^  that  never  come  to  the  pur- 
pose. Mr.  Jenldnson,  in  the  Vicar  of 
Wakefield,  instructs  George  how  to  make 
a  figure  among  connoisseurs  of  this  calibre  : 
"  Yott  will  do  veiy  well  if  you  observe  two 
rules:  always  remark  that  the  picture 
would  have  been  better  if  the  adist  had 
taken  more  pains,  and  secondly,  always 
praise  the  works  of  Pietro  Perugino." 

Had  only  the  principles  which  might  be 
deduced  from  the  few  passages  respecting 
painting,  in  the  opening  chapters  of  this 
story,  (we  have  not  quoted  half  of  them,) 
been  brought  out,  illustrated,  inve$ied,  with 
the  care  a  person  would  have  used  toward 
them  to  whom  they  were  his  whole  stock 
in  trade,  we  should  have  had  volumes  in- 
stead of  paragraphs.  But  the  author  of 
Monaldi  was  too  rich  in  ideas  of  his 
art,  and  its  works,  to  care  to  husband  his 
thoughts ;  neither  could  he  be  profuse  or 
ostentatious  in  the  display  of  them.  He 
simply  introduces  them  because  they  are 
essential  to  the  development  of  his  ideal 
character,  whom  he,  naturally  enough, 
made  a  pamter.  And  the  result  is,  that 
they  are  in  reality  far  more  effective  than 
they  could  have  been  in  the  garb  of  formal 
criticism. 

For  they  come  to  us  nnder  the  modify- 
ing influences  of  the  author's  imaginative 
power.  That  is  to  say,  the  tone  and  keep- 
ing of  the  tale,  the  expression  which  seems 
to  clothe  the  face  of  him  who  is  all  through 
talking  with  us,  his  character  as  here 
written  down,  gives  a  force  and  meaning 
to  his  words  which  otherwise  they  could 
not  have.  We  know  better  how  Kafaelle 
must  have  appeared  to  him,  from  the 
manifestation  he  has  given  of  himself.  We 
learn  to  see  with  his  eyes.  Hence  this 
tale  is  fuller  of  instruction  for  artists  than 
a  cold,  ill-natured,  or  low-minded  book 
could  possibly  be,  though  it  were  stuffed 


with  acuteness  and  technical  learning.  H^e 
lustre  of  the  painter's  radiant  soul  shines 
over  it ;  the  sUent  power  of  his  imagina- 
tion bears  us  along  with  him  through  a 
more  noble  and  rei^d  hfe,  than  we  could 
venture  to  image  to  ourselves  in  this  dusty 
road  of  ordinary  existence.  We  rise  from 
reading  him  with  a  feeling  that  the  old 
boyish  notion  of  a  gentleman  was  not  so 
wholly  absurd  as  the  bad  world  would 
make  us  believe.  We  feel  our  confidence 
refreshed,  the  manly  pride  invigorated,  the 
resolution  estabHshea.  Come  not  near 
us  now,  thou  dark  phantom  of  Care,,  nior 
you,  ye  bitter  mockeries  of  the  Past !  For 
here  is  a  charm,  that  is  proof  against  your 
most  deadly  influences — the  impierceable 
armor  of  the  spirit  of  youth.  We  feel  as 
we  read,  that  the  glory  and  the  dream 
shall  not  pass  away ;  and  that,  though  we 
have  fallen,  yet  will  we  not  be  utterly  cast 
down,  for  underneath  this  gloomy,  actual 
day,  there  is  a  greener  earth  and  a  serener 
heaven,  where  souk  who  have  tasted  the 
fern  seed  of  high  conceits,  may  walk  in- 
visible, apart  from  then*  muddy  vesture  of 
decay  1 

And  what  is  most  excellent  in  the  ima- 
gined phase  in  which  this  work  is  con- 
ceived and  wrought,  is  that  it  is  not  a  con- 
dition put  on,  or  with  difficulty  assumed, 
and  widely  diflering  from  the  writer's 
actual  state,  but  it  seems  a  part  of  his 
real  Hfe,  He  must  have  paased  his  days 
in  the  habit  of  thinking  and  feeling  he  here 
exhibits  as  author.  For  so,  and  not  other- 
wise, could  he  have  attained  this  peculiar, 
marked,  simple  elegance  of  style,  thought, 
and  tone,  upon  which  we  have  been  com- 
menting. Hb  daily  walk  and  conversation 
could  not  have  been  far  below  the  level  of 
this  volume — ^lofty  and  pure  as  it  is.  Had 
it  been  so,  we  should  have  had  a  greater 
impetuosity  and  less  certainty ;  we  should 
not  have  had  more  of  a  tendency  to  fine 
bursts  and  relapses,  and  less  perfection  in 
every  part.  The  fire  of  genius,  instead  of 
burning  with  a  steady  glow,  would  have 
now  flamed  up,  now  died  away  into  a  fitful 
glimmer. 

But  there  Hfe  naany  observers  who  can- 
not see  any  ^re  except  that  which  is  wrath- 
fully  blazing.  They  judge  of  genius  by 
the  immedmte  difficulties  it  overcomes, 
and  think  that  alone  powerful  which  bears 
I  up  its  possessoiB  for  short  periods  with 
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violent  throes.  Now  we  should  remem- 
ber that  it  is  not  the  birds  who  fly  highest 
that  make  the  most  flapping.  The  bird 
of  our  country,  whom  our  poets  and 
artists  ought  to  imitate,  measures  whole 
territories  without  stirring  a  pinion.  '  His 
home  is  in  the  upper  region,  and  frequently 
he  sails  supreme  so  near  the  sun  that  Our 
dull  eyes  can  no  more  behold  him. 

Is  not  this  rather  the  most  powerful 
genius,  fhat  can  bear  up  its  possessor  so 
that  his  ideal  shall  pervade  his  whole 
being,  and  he  thus  shall  come  to  be  the 
actual  embodiment  of  his  own  high  fancies, 
and  shall  address  us  with  the  simple 
humility  of  one  who  has  unconsciously 
taken  on  refinement  till  it  has  become  a 
part  of  his  very  self?  Milton  evidently 
thought  so,  when  he  says  that  for  one  to 
write  a  great  epic,  his  life  ought  also  to  be 
a  true  poem.  And  that  this  is  so  with  all 
great  poets  and  artists,  the  meagre  ac- 
counts we  get  of  them  out  of  their  works 
very  plainly  show.  They  are  men  trans- 
lated, and  speak  to  us  out  of  the  heaven 
to  which  their  high  imagination  has  raised 
them.  The  smaller  ones,  with  whom  the 
vulgar  have  more  sympathy,  inasmuch  as 
they  think  they  could  easily  imitate  them, 
do  but  flutter  up  a  little  to  hear  the  cack- 
ling beneath  them,  and  soon  cease  to  be 
remembered  as  phenomena. 

The  same  mental  constitution,  or  gepius, 
which  guided  the  author  in  his  taste,  and 
gave  him  the  power  of  combining  so  great 
a  carefulness  in  style  and  thought,  and 
raised  his  whole  being  into  a  life  so  fraught 
with  delicacy,  tenderness  and  elegance,  as 
well  as  abounding  in  strength,  impelled 
him  also  in  his  choice  of  characters,  and 
in  the  manner  of  their  development. 
Never  Were  ideal  personages  more  vividly 
set  before  us ;  and  yet  their  qualities  are 
brought  out  in  such  a  way  that  it  is 
a  philosophical  study  to  examine  the 
drawings.  The  author  is  so  constantly 
pointing  out  the  secret  springs  of  their  ac- 
tions, that  we  are  made  acquainted,  not 
with  the  surface  merely,  their  obvious  pur- 
poses and  doings,  but  with  the  motives 
which  lie  concealed  from  their  own  con- 
sciousness, so  that  we  read  them  inside 
and  out ;  and  as  a  nice  observer  may  see 
a  little  of  the  Hamlet  in  all  of  Shakspeare's 
high  characters,  in  Prospero,  Richard  the 
Third,  Macbeth,  Henry  the  Fifth,  etc.,  so 


here  we  may  see  that  the  principal  persons 
all  bear  the  reflective  tinge — enough  to 
place  them  far  above  melodrama,  and  give 
them  no  mean  position  among  the  best 
productions  of  the  highest  and  most  rarely 
successful  style  of  character-painting. 
«  The  same  characteristics  of  the  artist 
appear  also  in  the  characters  themselves, 
considered  as  living  beings.  Love  and 
gentleness  shed  a  benign  influence  over  all 
of  them.  Even  the  wretch  Fialto  shows 
pangs  of  remorse  enough  to  make  us  pity 
him,  (as  Bums  pities  the  "deil;")  Mal- 
dura  repents — ^indeed,  he  is  in  many  re- 
spects so  large-minded  and  noble,  that,  bad 
as  he  is,  we  never  quite  lose  a  respect  for 
him;  Landi  is  a  kind  father;  Monaldi, 
though  overflowing  with  impulse,  and 
sensitive  to  the  very  motion  of  the  air, 
bears  up  for  a  long  while  against  proofs 
to  which  a  small  soul  would  have  yielded 
at  once,  and  commands  our  sympathy 
longer  than  Othello  does  in  reading  the 
play,  or  seeing  it  with  the  part  of  Desde- 
mona  a  little  brought  forward,  in  the  hands 
oi  a  good  actress.  But  what  shall  be  said 
of  Rosalia  ?  Truly,  she  is  '*  blest  above 
women," — ^in  fiction  at  least — for  never 
was  there  brought  before  the  virion  a  more 
perfect  picture  of  a  loving  wife ;  never 
were  the  girl  and  the  matron  so  harmoni- 
ously combined ;  never  was  there  created 
in  all  the  pages  of  novels  and  poems,  a 
more  charming  lady.  And  yet  she  is  not 
like  any  other  in  the  glorious  sisterhood. 
She  is  an  individual,  as  much  as  though  she 
had  actual  being.  In  brief,  she  is  so  truly 
present  to  the  fancy,  and  inspires  suc^  a 
feeling,  that  (all  epithets  being  too  poor) 
it  seems  most  decorous  to  '*  let  expressive 
silence  muse  her  praise."  She  was  a 
most  dear  lady,  but  now  she  is  a  saint  in 
heaven ! 

We  suspect  it  was  originally  intended 
by  the  author  that  her  husband  should 
kill  her,  but  that  when  he  came  to  that 
place  he  had  not  the  heart  to  let  him  do  it, 
though,  perhaps,  it  had  been  happier  for 
her,  in  the  end,  had  they  done  so.  He 
tries  in  vain  to  bring  them  together  after 
the  murderous  attempt ;  but  with  such 
natures,  could  Monaldi  s  reason  have  been 
spared,  a  re-union  could  hardly  have  been 
happy ;  there  would  always  be  the  terrible 
recollection,  and  of  two  such  hearts,  each 
would  always  be  borrowing  sorrow  on  ac- 
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count  of  the  other.  The  tale  ends,  there- 
fore, in  the  only  way  it  could  have  ended, 
as  pure  tragedy;  but  yet  in  that  lofty 
walk  of  tragedy  where  a  faith  in  Chris- 
tianity supphes  the  place  of  poetic  justice 
— where  the  characters  do  not  lie  down  in 
death  under  a  pall  of  unmingled  woe,  but 
ascend  to  the  skies,  and  are  seen  beyond 
the  dark  river,  passing  upward  to  the  gates 
of  paradise. 


So  concludes  this  beautiful  story,  of 
which  we  have  here  spoken  in  the  full- 
ness of  affection,  partly  to  introduce  to  our 
readers  a  work  which  (if  it  be  in  print) 
many  of  them  will  read  with  great  delight, 
and  no  less  to  do  some  reverence  to  a  book 
which  every  American  lover  of  good  litera- 
ture may .  justiy  refer  to  with  peculiar 
pride. 

G.  W.  P. 


FAME 


Shads  of  a  sound,  of  nothing  bred, 
In  tongues  of  fools  and  weakling  brains. 

For  thee  seek  we  a  gory  bed,^— 
Endure  for  thee  a  martyr's  pains, — 

For  thee,  peace,  freedom,  life,  resign  ? — 

What  price,  0  Fame,  for  these  is  Uiine  ? 

Envy ;  the  soul's  advantage  lost ; 

Drear  nights,  and  over- wearied  days> 
Invention  in  long  torment  tost ; 

False  blame,  and  undeserved  praise ; 
Hate,  from  the  bad,  and,  from  the  good. 
The  doom — ^to  be  misunderstood. 

Then  why  this  restless,  ceaseless  toil  ? 

Since  well  the  vain  effect  appears ! 
Why  gifts  abuse,  and  pleasures  spoil. 

To  reap  but  anguish,  darkness,  tears  ? 
'Us  Fame  deludes ;  her  subtie  fire 
Fills  all  the  breast  with  false  desire. 

Just  as,  for  torments  long  endured. 
The  wooer  wins  but  bitter  sweet, 

And  hates  the  hour  his  frenzy  cured. 
When  all  his  dreams  fruition  meet ; — 

Bo  hates  my  soul  her  long-sought  praise; 

Her  saddest  times  are  harvest  days. 

VOL.    I.    KO.   IV.   MKW  SKSUES.  24 
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LAMARTINE'S    GIRONDINS.* 


The  work,  the  title  of  which  is  prefixed 
to  this  article,  has  attracted  much  notice 
in  Europe,  as  imbodying  the  opinions  of  a 
man  of  acknowledged  genius,  on  a  sub- 
ject of  great  and  lasting  interest.     M.  De 
Lamartine  offers  his  bo(%  to  the  public,  not 
as  a  complete  history  of  the  events  he  re- 
lates, but  as  a  sketch  in  which  some  of  the 
causes  and  effects  of  the  French  Revolution 
are  rapidly  developed ;  and  the  particular 
agency  of  a  small,  but  powerful  party,  in 
the  struggle  6f  a  nation  for  its  rights,  forms 
the  chief  subject  of  investigation.     "  This 
recital,"  says  the  author,  "  has  none  of  the 
pretensions  of  history,  and  should  not  af- 
fect its  gravity."     We  own  we  do  not  see 
much  reason  for  this  disclaimer :  M.  De 
Lamartine's  work,  as  far  as  it  extends,  is  a 
history  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word ; 
men  and  events  are  drawn,  not  with  the 
indistinctness  of  outline  and   expression 
which  marks  a  mere  sketch,  but  with  the 
lights  and  shadows  of  a  finished  picture. 
Every  material  circumstance,    from   the 
flight  of  the  King  to  the  fall  of  Robespierre, 
finds  its  place  m  this  record;  and  each 

Srominent  individual,  from  Mirabeau  to 
[arat,  is  portrayed  with  vigor  and  seeming 
truth.  The  style,  though  brilliant,  is  oc- 
casionally clouded  by  metaphysical  subtle- 
ties; it  partakes,  too,  of  that  dramatic 
character,  which  may  sometimes  lead  to 
.the  substitution  of  fiction  for  fact,  but  has 
.  always  the  merit  of  keeping  the  reader's  at- 
<tention  alive,  and  of  imparting  to  the  nar- 
laUve  an  interest  that  seldom  fla^s. 

Xhough  M.  De  Lamartine  disclaims  for 
his  work  the  dignity  of  historical  charac- 
ter, it  is  certainly  not  with  the  view  of  es- 
caping the  responsibility  of  the  historian. 
He  has  not  burthened  his  work  with  refer- 
ences to  authorities ;  neither  appendix,  nor 
notes,  reveal  the  sources  of  h»  mforma- 
tion ;  but  he  pledges  his  word,  that  he  has 


put  nothing  on  record  for  which  he  cannot 
quote  both  chapter  and  verse,  and  if  the 
truth  of  his  statements  be  assailed,  professes 
his  willingness  to  defend  it.     It  would 
have  been  better,  wherever  he  differs  from 
his  predecessors  in  matters  of  fact,  to  have 
assigned  at  once  the  grounds  of  that  dif- 
ference.    The  instances  cannot  be  so  nu- 
merous or  important,   as  to  have  much 
impeded  the  march  of  the  narrative.     An- 
other error  which^  with  due  respect  be  it 
written,  he  seems  to  us  to  have  committed, 
is  the  introduction  in  his  book  of  matter 
which,  thouffh  not  adventitious,  yet  might 
better  have  been  reserved  for  utterance  oa 
another  occasion.     He  is  now  engaged  in 
the  history  of  the  Constituent  AssemblVt 
a  work  in  which  his  just  and  philosophic 
view  of  the  influence  of  Voltaire  and  Rous- 
seau on  the  spirit  of  their  age,  would  ap- 
pear, certainly,  with  more  propriety. 

The  death  of  Mirabeau  has  been  select- 
ed by  the  author,  as  the  starting  point  of 
his  story.     This  extraordinary  man,  not- 
withstanding his  private  vices,  had  in  pub- 
lic life  an  integrity  of  purpose,  which,  united 
with  his  genius,  might  have  enabled  him 
to  secure  two  objects  apparently  incompat- 
ible— the  freedom  of  the  people,  and  the 
authority  of  the  crown.     The  correspond- 
ence found  in  the  iron  chest  at  the  Tuille- 
ries,  proves,  that  he  had  pledged  himself 
to  the  King,  so  to  direct  the  current  of 
revolutionary  opinion,  as  to  preserve  to  the 
throne  its  due  share  of  political  influence  ; 
but  by  what  means  he  would  have  executed 
this  purpose,  must  be  left  to  conjecture. 
Mirabeau  was  not  likely  to  miscalculate  his 
strength  :  no  man  of  his  time  possessed  in 
an  equal  degree  the  faculty  of  lifting  the 
veil  from  the  face  of  the  future,  nor  was 
there  one  among  the  statesmen  of  that  age, 
who,  like  him,  could  mould  circumstances 
to  his  will,  and  "  pluck  safety  out  of  dan- 
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ger."  His  last  words  prove  that  he  dis- 
tinctly foresaw,  that  at  nis  death,  France 
wotdd  become  the  prey  of  factious  fury, 
and  firmly  believed,  that  had  his  life  been 
spared  he  could  have  averted  the  evil.  On 
this  subject,  M.  De  Lamartine  is  a  skeptic, 
and  his  doubts  rest  on  the  fact,  that  as  far 
as  they  ar^  known,  the  means  relied  on  by 
Mirabeau  seem  disproportioned  to  the  end 
proposed.  This  may  be, — ^yet  the  whole 
current  of  the  world's  story  shows,  that 
great  effects  arise  from  trifling  causes ;  and 
we  learn  from  the  very  narrative  before  us, 
that  on  more  than  one  occasion,  the  Revolu- 
tion might  have  been  essentially  modified 
by  the  action  of  a  single  determined  will. 

It  was  a  part  of  Mirabeau's  project,  that 
the  Kinff  should  leave  Paris  secretly,  join 
De  Bouille's  army,  and  put  himself  in  a 
position  to  negotiate  on  equal  terms  with 
his  refractory  subjects,  while  the  orator 
himself  should  remain  in  the  capital,  and 
so  operate  on  the  fears  and  hopes  of  the 
National  Assembly,  as  to  promote  a  re- 
establishment  of  law  and  order  on  a  basis 
too  solid  to  be  afterwards  shaken.     The 
plan  was  feasible,  yet  before  it  could  be 
executed,  he  who  gave  it  was  carried  to  the 
grave,  and  the  King  forced  to  seek  counsel 
and  assistance  from  men  who  could  bring 
nought  to  his  service,  save  personal  cour- 
age and  devotion.     The  project  of  a  flight 
was,  however,  adhered  to ;  and  on  the  20th 
of  June,  1791,  the  royal  family,  eluding  the 
guards  at  the  palace,  set  forth  on  its  ad- 
venturous journey.     Ill-combined    move- 
ments  on  the  part  of  the  Marquis  De 
Bouille,  together  with  the  concurrence  of 
fortuitous  events,  led  to  the  failure  of  this 
attempt.    Louis  was  arrested  at  Yarrennes, 
and  carried  back  to  Paris — a  sovereign,  yet 
a  prisoner.     It  was  then,  that  for  the  first 
time,  the  word  "  Republic"  was  spoken — 
not  by  the  National  Assembly,  for  a  majority 
of  its  members  still  clung  to  the  constitution 
they  had  created — but  by  the  Cordeliers 
and  Jacobins,  two  political  clubs,  which, 
even  at  this  date,  may  be  said  to  have 
governed  France,  since  in  their  bosom  were 
engendered  those  doctrines  which,  through 
the  medium  of  affiliated  societies,  were 
soon  spread  and  adopted  in  every  quarter 
of  the  kingdom. 

The  National  Assembly  was,  at  this  pe* 
riod,  divided  into  three  parties :  the  Mon- 
archists, who  blindly  clung  to  old  abuses, 


and  thoroughly  detested  the  Revolution 
and  its  works ;  the  Constitutionalists^  who, 
full  of  faith  in  the  newly  formed  govern- 
ment, wished  for  this  thing  of  their  making 
a  length  of  life  proportioned  to  its  sup- 
posed excellence  ;  and  the  Republicans,  few 
in  number,  but  ardent  in  temper,  who  saw 
in  what  had  been  done  only  a  ground- work 
for  further  change,  and  looked  to  time  and 
exertion  for  the  realization  of  their  hopes. 
The  first  party  was  led  by  Maury,  Mont- 
lozier,  Montesquiou  and  I)e  Pradt;  the 
second  by  Barnave,  the  Lameths  and  Du- 
port ;  and  the  third  recognized  among  its 
chiefs,  one  whose  name  was  destined  to 
obtain  a  terrible    celebrity, — ^Maximilian 

ROBESPIERBE. 

Indignant  at  the  King's  captivity,  (and 
there  were  circumstances  attending  the  ar- 
rest of  Louis,  calculated  to  rouse  indigna- 
tion,) the  Monarchists  determined  to  remain 
in  the  Assembly  silent  witnesses  of  what 
was  to  ensue,  and  show  their  disapprobation 
only  by  a  refusal  to  speak  or  vote.  This 
was  abandoning  the  field  to  the  enemy ; 
and  the  first  effect  of  this  ill-advised  mea- 
sure was,  to  encourage  the  Republicans 
to  try  how  far  the  maxims  prevalent  in  the 
clubs  would  find  countenance  and  support 
in  the  National  Assembly.  On  this  occa- 
sion, Robespierre  was  the  mouth- piece  of 
his  party,  and  was  answered  by  Barnave, 
who,  as  leader  of  the  Constitutionalists, 
held  the  doctrine,  that  the  King's  person 
was  inviolable,  and  that  his  temporary 
absence  could  not  justify,  on  the  part 
of  the  Assembly,  a  measure  so  violent  as 
that  of  deposition.  This  speech,  the  ablest 
that  Barnave  ever  made,  and  which  alone 
is  sufficient  to  fix  his  reputation  as  a  great 
orator,  carried  with  it  a  large  majority  of 
votes,  and  for  a  time,  all  danger  was  averted 
of  witnessing  the  death  of  a  constitution 
which  had  just  been  called  into  life. 

The  Republicans  were  not  dispirited  by 
this  check.  The  Press,  that  mighty  engine 
of  mischief  as  of  good,  enabled  them  to 
fill  the  public  mind  with  angry  suspicions. 
The  King,  the  Queen,  the  most  eminent 
members  of  the  constitutional  party,  be- 
came objects  of  reiterated  attack.  The 
sarcastic  wit  of  Des  Moulins,  the  subtle 
sophistry  of  Brissot,  the  crazy  denunciations 
of  Marat,  found  daily  employment ;  and 
the  result  of  these  labors  was  soon  visible 
in  tumultuary  meetings  of  the  people,  and 
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in  petitions  to  the  Assembly,  demanding 
the  forfeiture  of  the  crown,  and  the  proc- 
lamation of  the  Republic.  But  the  *'  pear 
was  not  yet  ripe/* — the  meetings  were  dis- 
persed— the  petitions  read  with  mdifference 
— and  the  Assembly  continued  its  rerision 
of  the  constitution,  regardless  of  popular 
clamor. 

We  have  named  three  men  whose  writ- 
ings were  of  much  influence  over  the  mu- 
table people  of  Paris.  Brissot,  eminent  as 
a  journalist,  soon  rose  to  higher  distinction, 
and  became  in  after  years  the  acknowl- 
edged head  of  the  Girondists.  "  He  was," 
says  M.  De  Lamartine,  "  at  the  outset,  a 
Constitutionalist,  and  by  turns  the  friend 
of  Necker  and  of  Mirabeau ;  a  hireling  be- 
fore he  became  a  statesman,  he  saw  in  the 
people  only  a  sovereign  about  beginning 
its  reign.  The  Republic  was  his  rising  sun. 
He  hailed  its  approach  as  the  source  of 
his  fortune,  but  he  hailed  it  with  prudence, 
looking  often  around  to  see  if  public  opin- 
ion justified  his  adoration."  CamilleDes 
Moulins  was  a  man  of  different  stamp,  with 
more  talent,  and  less  ambition,  venality,  or 
calculation.  The  following  portrait  of  him 
bears  the  impress  of  truth  : — 

^'  This  young  student,  who  became  a  politi- 
eian  by  mounting  a  chair  in  the  Palais  Koyal 
on  the  first  outbreak  of  the  people  in  July,  1789, 
preserved  in  his  brilliant  style  something  of  his 
early  character.  His  was  the  sarcastic  genius 
of  Voltaire  sunk  from  the  saloon  to  the  mounte- 
bank's bench.  No  man  was  ever  in  himself  a 
more  striking  personification  of  the  people  than 
Camille  Des  Moulins.  He  was  the  mob  with 
its  tumultuous,  unexpected  movements,  its  mu- 
tability, its  want  of  connected  thought,  its  rage 
interrupted  by  laughter,  or  suddenly  changed 
to  sympathy  and  pity  for  the  very  victims  it 
immolated.  A  man  so  ardent  and  yet  so  trifling, 
so  common-place  and  yet  so  inspired,  so  unde- 
cided between  blood  or  tears,  so  ready  to  drag 
in  the  dust  what  in  his  hour  of  enthusiasm  he 
had  raised  to  heaven,  must  have  had  over  a 
revolted  people  an  authority  proportioned  to 
the  resemblance  which  ho  bore  to  them.  Tlie 
part  which  he  played  was  in  conformity  with 
nis  nature.  He  did  not  ape  the  people — he  was 
the  people.  His  journal,  distributed  by  night 
in  public  places,  or  cried  by  day  with  coarse 
commentaries,  has  not  been' swept  away  with 
the  filth  of  the  time.  It  remains,  and  will  re- 
main, a  Menippean  satire  steeped  in  blood.'' 

The  character  of  Marat  is  not  less  im- 
pressive : — 


"  Marat  was  bom  in  Switzerland.  A  writer 
without  talent,  a  man  of  learning  without  rep- 
utation, ardently  loving  glory,  without  baring 
received  from  nature  or  society  the  means  <n 
becoming  illustrious ;  he  aven^^ed  himself  on 
all  that  is  great  in  society  or  m  nature.  To 
him  genius  was  not  less  odious  than  aristocncy. 
He  pursued  it  like  an  enemy  wherever  it  ap- 
peared. He  would  have  levelled  creation 
itself.  Equality  was  his  passion,  because  su- 
periority caused  his  martyrdom.  He  loved  the 
feevolution,  since  it  broufffat  all  to  his  level. 
He  loved  it  even  unto  kuood,  because  blood 
washed  out  the  stain  of  his  long  obscurity.  He 
was  the  people's  informer ;  he  knew  that  de- 
nunciation was  flattery  to  ail  that  tremble,  and 
that  the  people  trembled.  A  prophet  of  dema- 
go^sm,  inspired  by  insanity,  he  uttered  his 
night-dreams  as  the  revelations  of  day-con- 
spiracies. The  Seid  of  the  people,  he  gained 
its  favor  by  devotk>n  to  its  interests.  Lake  all 
oracles,  he  afiected  mystery.  He  lived  in  se- 
clusion, and  never  went  forth  but  by  night 
His  communications  with  his  fellow-men  weie 
guarded  with  sinister  precautions.  A  cellar 
was  his  home  and  refuge  against  poison  or 
the  dagger." 

Such  were  the  apostles  of  the  new  faith, 
who  found  eager  listeners  among  a  people 
prepared  by  centuries  of  oppression  to  re- 
gard revolt  as  a  duty,  and  vengeance  as  a 
right. 

On  the  llth  of  May,  1792,  a  generel 
meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Paris  was  held 
in  the  Champ  de  Mars ;  to  give  to  it  in- 
creased solemnity,  an  altar  to  Liberty  had 
been  erected,  and  it  was  proposed,  that  on 
that  altar  a  last  petition,  similar  in  char- 
acter to  those  which  before  had  been  pre- 
sented in  vain,  should  receive  the  signatures 
of  citizens,  and  from  thence  be  forwarded 
to  the  provinces  for  approval  and  concur- 
rence. Such  was  the  ostensible  purpose 
of  the  meeting,  but  those  who  had  been 
most  active  in  promoting  it — Danton,  Des 
Moulins,  Robespierre,  and  others — expect- 
ed from  it  a  course  of  action  far  more 
vigorous.  The  experiment  was  to  be  tried, 
how  far  the  firmness  of  the  National  As- 
sembly would  be  found  available  against 
the  force  of  a  mob.  On  the  morning  of 
that  day,  however,  an  event  sufliciently 
deplorable  in  itself,  was  followed  by  effects 
for  which  the  demagogues  were  unpre- 
pared. Two  invalid  soldiers  were  discov- 
ered concealed  under  the  frame-work  of 
the  newly  built  altar :  a  rumor  ran  through 
the  crowd,  that  they  were  emissaries  of 
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the  King,  and  placed  there  for  a  mischie- 
vous purpose.  According  to  mob-law,  ex- 
ecution preceded  trial,  and  the  truth  of  the 
charge  was  not  investigated  till  the  un- 
happy veterans  had  been  torn  to  pieces. 
The  news  of  this  outrage  reached  the  ears 
of  Bailly,  then  Mayor  of  Paris.  He  was  a 
just  man,  and  firm  as  he  was  just.  Sum- 
moning the  military  force  with  Lafayette 
at  its  head,  he  set  forth  to  arrest  and 
pmush  the  guilty.  His  advance  was  re- 
sisted,— the  troops  assailed  with  clubs, 
stones  and  pistol-shots ;  nor  was  it  till  the 
red  flag  was  unfurled,  and  the  soldiers 
made  their  charge,  that  the  dense  mass 
melted  away,  leaving  several  hundred  dead 
upon  the  field.  For  a  time,  the  triumph 
of  law  and  order  seemed  to  be  complete. 
The  clubs  were  closed ;  the  instigators  of 
the  mob,  Danton,  Des  Moulins,  Freron 
and  others,  fled  from  oflended  justice,  and 
sought  seclusion  and  safety  in  the  obscur- 
est recesses  of  Paris;  and  had  as  much 
energy  been  manifested  in  the  pursuit,  as 
was  shown  in  the  conflict.  Jacobinism  would 
have  ceased  to  exist.  Had  Mirabeau  been 
then  alive  &nd  present  to  direct  the  public 
councils,  how  many  crimes  would  have 
been  spared !  how  much  misery  averted ! 
But  Lafayette  and  Bailly  hesitated  in  the 
hour  of  success,  and  this  hesitation  ruined 
all.  After  an  interval  of  a  few  days,  the 
agitators  crept  from  their  hiding-places — 
the  clubs  were  re-opened — ^the  press  again 
teemed  with  denunciations — the  dispersion 
of  a  lawless  mob  was  represented  as  a  cruel 
slaughter  of  imarmed  men — the  number 
of  suffierers  was  swelled  from  hundreds  to 
thousands — and  such  is  the  effect  on  the 
public  mind,  of  a  constant  repetition  of 
falsehood,  that  the  lawful  actionof  the  force 
raised  for  the  protection  of  Paris,  and  led 
by  two  of  the  purest  men  of  their  time,  is 
spoken  of  to  this  day  as  the  "  Massacre 
of  the  nth  of  May .'" 

But  the  hour  was  approaching,  when 
the  Assembly,  having  completed  its  labors, 
was  to  disappear  from  the  scene,  leaving 
the  future  operations  of  government  to  be 
carried  on  according  to  the  forms  of  the 
new  constitution.  The  King,  liberated  from 
imprisonment,  was  brought  forward  to 
swear  to  the  maintenance  of  the  compact 
between  him  and  his  people.  The  cere- 
mony adopted  on  the  occasion  was  impos- 
ing.    "  Military  music  and  repeated  salvos 


of  artillery  told  France  that  the  King  and 
the  nation,  the  throne  and  liberty,  were 
reconciled  in  the  constitution,  and  that  af- 
ter three  years  of  strife  and  agitation,  the 
day  of  peace  had  arrived."  The  King  and 
even  the  Queen,  against  whom  the  hatred 
of  the  populace  had  been  especially  direct- 
ed, were  received  by  the  fickle  multitude 
with  shouts  of  applause  ;  but  this  ebullition 
of  French  sentunent  proved  short-lived — 
the  Vwe  le  Rois  came  from  the  lips,  but 
had  no  echo  in  the  hearts  of  the  people. 
The  outrages  to  which  Louis  had  been  so 
lonff  subjected  robbed  him  of  all  majesty, 
and  notwithstanding  the  seeming  enthusi- 
asm with  which  he  was  greeted,  after 
taking  the  oath  of  office,  his  position  re- 
mained essentially  false.  "  He  had  con* 
sented  to  accept  the  forgiveness  of  his  peo- 
ple. He  had  sworn  to  carry  into  ejQfect  a 
constitution  from  which  he  had  fled.  He 
was  a  pardoned  King.  Europe  saw  m  him 
only  a  monarch  escaped  from  a  throne,  and 
brought  back  to  his  punishment,  the  nation 
a  traitor,  and  the  Revolution  a  play-thing." 
It  now  remained  for  the  National  As- 
sembly to  take  leave  of  the  public ;  but  ere 
it  separated,  a  motion  was  made  by  Ko- 
bespierre,  and  carried  by  a  large  majority 
of  votes,  that  no  member  shoula  be  eligible 
to  the  new  Assembly  for  the  space  of  four 
years.  The  object  of  the  motion  is  thus 
explained  by  M.  De  Lamartine : — 

**  Robespierre,  knowing  his  weakness  in  an  Kb* 
sembly  composed  of  its  present  elements,  wished 
to  exclude  these  elements  from  the  new  leg- 
islative hody.  The  law  to  which  he  subjected 
his  colleagues,  bore  equally  on  himself,  but  the 
source  of  his  power  was  the  Jacobin  club,  and 
there  he  had  no  rival.  Instinct  or  calculation 
had  taught  him  that  the  action  of  a  legislature 
new,  inexperienced,  and  composed  of  obscure 
men,  would  necessarily  be  controlled  by  the 
clubs.  It  was  enough  for  his  purpose  that  fac- 
tion should  reign ;  his  great  popularity  made  it 
certain,  that  sooner  or  later,  no  would  reign 
over  faction." 

When  the  Assembly  met,  men  were 
struck  by  the  fact,  that  among  its  mem- 
bers few  of  mature  age  were  seen.  It 
seemed  as  if  young  and  needy  adventurers 
had  been  specially  chosen  with  the  view 
of  excluding  the  possibility  of  sober  delib- 
eration, and  wise  conclusions.  Such  were 
the  unhappy  auspices  under  which  the 
complicated  machinery  of  an  untried  gov- 
ernment was  to  be  put  in  motion :  and,  aa 
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if  to  give  the  'w^orld  an  early  proof  of  fri- 
volity and  incapacity,  the  first  two  days  of 
the  sejssion  were  employed  in  debating  a 
question  of  etiquette  : — ^whether  or  no,  the 
King  should  be  addreissed  by  the  title  of 
"  Majesty,"  and  be  received  in  the  Cham- 
ber with  covered  or  uncovered  heads! 
Within  the  brief  space  of  forty-eight  hours, 
this  important  question  was  decided  in 
two  wsLjs :  even  Vergniaud,  the  eagle  of 
the  Gironde,  is  said  to  have  spoken  on  one 
side,  and  voted  on  the  other. 

It  was  soon  evident,  that  instead  of  com- 
ing together  with  the  honest  intention  of 
supporting  the  constitution,  a  majority  of 
the  Assembly  were  busily  engaged  in  pre- 
paring its  overthrow.     The  Girondists  and 
Mountaineers,  far  from  regarding  the  King 
as  equally  with  themselves,  a  representa- 
tive of  the  nation,  charged  with  the  double 
duty  of  executing  the  laws,  and  of  restrain- 
ing within  proper  bounds  legislative  action, 
by  the  exercise  of  the  veto  power,  looked 
upon  him  as  an  enemy  to  be  watched  and 
thwarted  at  every  turn  ;  as  a  dead  weight 
on  the  progress  of  national  freedom,  to  be 
thrown  aside  on  the  first  occasion ;  and  as 
that  occasion  might  not  occur  as  soon  as 
wished,  they  conspired  together  to  produce 
it.     Such,  in  a  few  words,  is  the  story  of 
the  second  Assembly,  as  it  may  be  gather- 
ed, not  only  from  the  pages  of  M.  De  Lamar- 
tine,  but  of  every  other  author  of  reputa- 
tion who  has  written  of  this  eventful  period. 
The  most  distinguished  of  the  provincial 
deputations  was,  certainly,  that  from  Bor- 
de^-ux.     It  was  composed  of  young  men, 
many  of  them  lawyers,  and  accustomed  to 
speai  in  public.     Though  previous  educa- 
tion had  made  them  somewhat  familiar 
with  matters   connected  with  the  science 
of  government,  yet  their  knowledge  was 
merely  theoretical.     From  the  philosophy 
of  the  age,  they  had  learned  that  man  has 
natural  rights,  but  they  had  not  learned 
from  experience  how  far  these  rights  can  be 
claimed  or  exercised  consistently  with  the 
public    good.     A  French   proverb    says, 
*^Parmi  les  aveugles,  left  horgnes  sont  rois;" 
and  thus  it  fared  with  the  deputies  of  the 
Gironde :  limited  as  was  their  knowledge, 
it  sufficed,  when  combined  with  ardor  and 
talent,  to  give  them  a  decided  influence 
over  an  Assembly  composed  of  men  more 
ignorant  and  equally  inexperienced.    One 
of  the  chief  merits  of  M.  De  Lamartine's 


work  lies  in  the  felicity  of  his  delineations 
of  individual  character.  His  history  is  a 
gallery  of  portraits  by  the  hand  of  a  mas- 
ter. Before  we  proceed  to  examine  the 
action  of  the  Girondists  as  a  party,  it  may 
not  be  amiss  to  make  our  readers  acquaint- 
ed with  the  moral  characteristics  of  those 
men  whom  that  party  acknowledged  as  its 
leaders. 

The  first  o{the  Bordeaux  deputation  in 
talent  and  fame  was,  undoubtedly,  Ver- 
gniaud— a  young  man  whose  early  clever- 
ness had  at^acted  the  notice  and  patronage 
of  the  celebrated  Turgot.  Originally  in- 
tended for  the  church,  he  had  finished  the 
course  of  preparatory  studies,  when,  struck 
by  the  discordance  "between  his  tastes  and 
habits  of  life,  and  those  that  would  be  re- 
quired of  him  as  a  religious  teacher,  he 
withdrew  from  a  profession  which  he  could 
not  conscientiously  exercise.  Betuming 
home,  he  gave  himself  up  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  poesy  and  belles-lettres  ;  but  the 
spirit  of  the  orator  was  strong  within  him, 
and  having  one  day  been  overheard  ad- 
dressing with  force  and  feeling  an  imaginaiy 
audience,  it  was  resolved  in  family  council 
that  he  should  be  a  lawyer.  Scarcely  had 
he  entered  on  this  new  career,  when  the 
Revolution  came  to  open  to  his  ambition 
the  road  of  poUtical  honors.  The  little 
fortune  he  possessed  had  been  exhausted 
in  the  pajrment  of  his  father's  debts ;  he 
arrived  in  Paris  a  pennyless  deputy,  and 
his  private  letters,  filled  with  the  details  of 
petty,  pecuniary  embarrassments,  show, 
that  poverty  was  his  companion,  even  at  a 
time  when  his  eloquence  shook  France 
Hke  a  reed. 

"  Vergniaud,"  says  the  historian,  "  bom  at 
Limoofcs,  and  by  profession  an  'advocate,  was 
then  Uiirty-three  years  old,  and  had  early  become 
a  convert  to  the  free  doctrines  of  the  day.  His 
calm  majestic  features  revealed  the  conscious- 
ness of  power.  Facility,  that  concomitant  of 
genius,  pervaded  his  whole  nature,  moral  and 
physical.  Though  a  lover  of  ease,  he  could, 
whenever  necessity  required  it,  rise  at  once  in 
the  fullness  of  his  strength.  His  brow  was 
thoughtful,  his  look  composed,  and  on  his  lips 
sat  a  grave,  perhaps  melancholy  expression . 
The  severe  thoughts  of  antiquity  had  left  their 
impress  on  his  countenance,  though  modified 
by  the  smiling  carelessness  of  youth.  Men 
loved  him  at  the  base  of  the  tribune ;  when 
he  ascended  it,  they  respected  and  admired  him. 
The  first  word  that  he  spoke,  the  first  glance 
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of  his  eye,  revealed  tfie  mighty  space  between 
the  man  and  the  orator.  His  sentences  had 
the  harmony  and  richness  of  verse ;  he  would 
have  been  the  poet  of  democracy,  had  be  not 
been  its  orator.  His  passions  were  noble  like 
his  language,  and  even  when  addressing  the 
people,  he  never  stooped  to  the  vulgar  flattery 
of  adoptin^the  popular  forms  of  speech.  He 
adored  the  Revolution  as  the  manifestation  of  a 
subUme  philosophy,  destined  to  exalt  the  nation, 
and  destroy  nothing,  save  tyranny  and  nrejudice. 
He  had  no  doctrines — no  hatreds — ^no  Digotry — 
no  ambition  :  even  power  was  to  him  some- 
thing too  substantial  and  vulgar  to  be  valued — 
he  sought  it  not  for  himself,  but  for  his  ideas. 
Present  glory,  future  fame,  were  the  aims  of 
his  existence ;  when  he  rose  in  the  tribune,  it 
was  to  catch  sieht  of  them  from  a  higher  point 
of  elevation.  At  a  later  day,  his  last  look  was 
tamed  towards  them  from  the  scaffokl,  when, 
leaving  a  name  immortal  in  the  memory  of 
Prance,  he  sprang  into  eternity,  young,  beau- 
tiful, with  all  his  fresh  enthusiasm  about  him^ 
and  a  few  stains,  then  washed  out  in  his  gen- 
erous blood." 

Though  thus  fitted  by  nature  to  become 
the  leader  of  his  party,  indolence,  and 
perhaps  self-distrust,  prevented  this  highly 
gifted  man  from  accepting  a  position  which 
was  pressed  upon  him  by  the  affectionate 
admiration  of  his  associates.  The  post 
which  he  thus  rejected,  was  sought  and 
obtained  by  one  who,  with  less  ability, 
possessed  in  a  higher  degree  the  genius 
of  intrigue  so  necessary  to  the  success  of  a 
faction.     We  allude  to  Brissot  do  Warville. 

'*  He  was,"  says  M.  De  Lamartine,  "  the  son 
of  a  pastry  cook  at  Chartres,  and  had  been 
educated  at  the  same  school  as  his  countryman 
Potion.  A  literary  adventurer,  he  assumed 
the  name  of  Warville,  beneath  which  he  con- 
cealed the  obscurity  of  his  own-  A  plebeian's 
nobility  consists  in  not  blushing  at  his  origin — 
Brissot  had  it  not.  He  stole  a  title  from  that 
very  aristocracy  against  whom  he  subsequently 
made  war,  under  the  banner  of  equality.  Like 
Rousseau,  in  everything  but  genius,  he  descend- 
ed even  lower  than  the  Genevese,  before  he 
rose  to  celebrity.  Men  become  worn  and  sul- 
lied when  striving  for  existence  amid  the  cor- 
ruption of  great  cities.  Rousseau  carried  his 
poverty  and  imagination  into  the  country,  where 
the  constant  spectacle  of  rural  nature  soothes 
and  purifies  the  soul :  he  became  a  philosopher. 
Brissot  displayed  his  .vanity  and  wants  in  £x)n- 
don  and  Paris — creeping  through  the  narrow, 
diity  ways  of  the  adventurer  and  pamphleteer : 
he  became  an  intriguer.  Yet,  though  soiled  by 
vices  which  drew  suspicion  on  his  name  and 
morals,  he  nourished  in  his  heart  three  virtues, 
capable  of  fifting  him  out  of  the  abyss  of  deg- 


radation: an  ardent  attachment  to  a  woman 
whom  he  had  married  against  the  wishes  of 
her  family,  untiring  industry,  and  a  courage 
exercised  in  encountering  the  .difficulties  of 
life,  and  which,  at  a  later  period,  enabled  him 
to  face  death  with  triumphant  composure." 

Guadet,  like  Yergniaud,  was  an  eloquent 
man,  and  brought  to  the  Assembly  a  rep- 
utation for  ability,  which  was  not  unde- 
served. Gensonne's  power  was  in  his  pen ; 
his  style  was  terse  and  epigrammatic,  and 
his  logic  irresistible ;  on  him  devolved  the 
duty  of  drawing  up  public  reports.  But 
a  more  useful  party  agent,  not  from  his 
talents,  but  character,  was  Potion. 

"  This  man  was  the  sovereign  of  Paris.  The 
populace,  with  admirable  instinct,  called  him 
King  PiHon,  He  had  purchased  popularity 
by  democratic  speeches  in  the  Constituent 
Assembly,  and  the  equilibrium  which  he 
maintained  at  the  Jacobin  club,  between  the 
Girondins  and  Robespierre,  made  him  respect- 
able and  important.  The  friend,  at  one  and  the 
same  time,  of  Roland,  Robespierre,  Brissot  and 
Danton,  and  suspected  of  having  secret  rela- 
tions with  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  he  managed, 
nevertheless,  always  to  be  covered  with  the 
mantle  of  devotion  to  established  order.  He 
had  thus  every  apparent  title  to  the  esteem  of 
honest  men,  and  the  regard  of  factions ;  but 
his  best  title  to  popular  favor  was  mediocrity. 
Mediocrity,  it  must  be  allowed,  is  a  stamp  al- 
ways set  on  the  people's  idols,  either  because 
the  crowd  loves  only  what  resembles  itself,  or 
because  Providence,  just  in  its  distribution  of 
gills  and  faculties,  will  permit  no  man  to  unite 
in  himself  three  qualities,  each  irresistible — 
virtue,  genius,  and  popularity ;  or,  what  is  more 
probable  still,  because  the  favor  of  the  multi- 
tude is  of  such  a  nature,  that  its  price  is  greater 
than  its  value  in  the  eyes  of  virtuous  men. 
Potion  was  the  people's  king,  on  the  condi- 
tion of  permitting  the  people's  excesses.  In  the 
official  reproaches  whicn  he  addressed  to  the 
mob,  he  vAv/ajs  introduced  an  apology  for  aime, 
a  smile  for  the  guilty ,  a  word  of  encouragement 
for  misled  citizens.  The  people  loved  him,  as 
anarchy  loves  weakness." 

Fresh  from  the  study  of  the  classics, 
the  deputies  of  the  Gironde  were  repub- 
licans. In  the  clubs,  they  found  many 
who  shared  the  same  political  faith,  and 
among  them  Roland,  whose  house  became 
a  place  of  common  resort  to  the  initiated. 
Roland  was  a  political  econombt  of  mod- 
erate talents,  and  obstinate  temper.  He 
had  been  a  member  of  the  Constituent 
Assembly,   and  during  ^his  residence  at 
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Paris,  became  closely  coxinected  with 
Brissot,  Elobespierre,  Buzot,  and  others, 
who  then  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  dem- 
ocratic faction.  After  the  dissolution  of 
the  Assembly,  he  went  back  to  a  small 
country  estate  near  Lyons  ;  but  stimulated 
by  the  patriotic  fervor  of  his  wife,  and 
his  own  unsatisfied  ambition^  he  soon  re- 
turned to  the  capital  in  search  of  political 
preferment,  and  for  a  brief  period  became 
Minister  of  the  Interior. 

Not  the  least  interesting  part  of  M.  De 
Lamartine's  work  is  that  which  he  has 
oriven  to  the  memory  of  the  celebrated 
Madame  Roland.  She  was  a  woman  of 
great  abilities,  and  possessed  many  virtues ; 
yet  the  severe  pen  of  the  historian  has 
recorded  one  anecdote  which  must  tend  to 
diminish  the  sympathy  which  otherwise 
would  be  felt  for  the  fate  of  one  so  able, 
courageous,  and  unfortunate.  When,  on 
the  20th  of  June,  Marie  Antoinette  was 
subjected  to  the  insults  of  the  populace, 
Madame  Roland,  on  hearing  the  story,  joy- 
fully exclaimed :  "  How  her  pride  must 
have  suffered !  How  I  wish  I  had  seen  her 
in  the  hour  of  humiliation  !*'  Cruel  words, 
— that  must  have  recurred  to  her  memory, 
when  she  was  herself  carried  to  execution, 
amid  the  coarse  execrations  and  filthy  re- 
vilings  of  the  scum  of  Paris. 

It  was  at  the  house  of  Roland,  that  the 
plot  was  first  formed  against  King  and 
constitution.  Brissot  and  Robespierre — 
the  Gironde  and  the  Mountain — ^here  met 
for  the  same  treasonable  purpose.  Three 
subjects  of  disagreement  existed  between 
Louis  and  the  Assembly:  the  first  was 
the  law  respecting  non-juring  priests ;  the 
second,  the  enactments  against  emigration 
and  the  emigrants;  and  the  third,  the 
policy  of  going  to  war  with  Austria  and 
Prussia.  In  obedience  to  the  dictates  of 
conscience,  and  in  conformity  to  the  advice 
of  his  ministers,  the  King  had  opposed  his 
veto  to  both  decrees.  With  respect  to  the 
first,  he  was  morally  right,  and  politically 
wrong.  The  non-jurmg  priests  were  men 
whom  ill-considered  laws  had  placed  in  a 
cruel  position ;— -compelled  to  choose  be- 
tween the  sacrifice  of  duty,  either  as  citi- 
zens, or  as  ministers  of  the  holy  Catholic 
faith,  they  preferred  disobedience  to  apos- 
tacy,  aud  became  martyrs.  The  debates 
of  the  Assetnbly  on  this  question,  as  rela- 
ted by  M.  De  Lamartine,  show  how  easily 


men  professing  the  principles  of  toleration 
can,  imder  the  influence  of  political  excite- 
ment, give  the  lie  to  their  faith,  and  sink 
into  abettors  of  persecution.  But  it  was 
evident,  that  the  King's  refusal  to  sanction 
the  decree,  could  do  no  ^ood:  as  the 
quick-sighted  Dumouriez  wisely  observed, 
"  It  was  better  by  assenting  to  the  law  to 
subject  the  priests  to  legal  penalties,  than 
by  refusing  assent,  to  deliver  them  over  to 
massacre.  It  was  not,  however,  the  first 
time  that  the  unhappy  Louis  had  sacrificed 
policy  to  conscience.  The  second  point  of 
difference  was  one  on  which  the  King  could 
not  yield  without  violating  the  best  feelings 
of  his  nature :  he  was  required  to  affix  hk 
name  to  a  bloody  enactment,  specially 
aimed  at  the  members  of  his  JPamily,  and 
at  friends  whose  only  crime  was  fidelity 
to  him.  The  wisdom  of  his  opposition  to 
the  war  is  more  questionable :  the  Revo- 
lution struck  at  the  principle  of  m<»archy ; 
it  was  evident  that  sooner  or  later,  the 
princes  of  Europe  would  combine  to  repress 
the  growth  of  opinions  so  fatal  to  them- 
selves ;  to  suppose  it  possible,  that  any 
diplomacy  could  either  prevent  altogether, 
or  even  modify  the  nature  of  their  inter- 
ference, was  a  blunder,  and  to  act  upon 
that  supposition,  was  virtually  to  rostifv 
the  suspicions  of  bad  faith  which  the  King  s 
enemies  had  so  busily  disseminated.  And 
yet,  had  the  decree  been  signed  as  soon 
as  presented,  would  not  other  causes  of 
quarrel  have  been  found  ?  Let  the  reader 
of  M.  De  Lamartine's  volumes  pass  in 
review  the  circumstances  of  the  time,  and 
then  ask  himself,  if  the  ill-fated  monarch 
could  have  taken  any  course  that  would 
not  have  led  to  the  same  result?  like 
the  lamb  of  the  fable,  at  whatever  point  of 
the  stream  he  drank,  he  must  have  been 
accused  of  troubling  its  waters. 

The  limits  of  this  review  will  not  permit 
us  to  dwell  on  the  events  which  immedi- 
ately preceded  the  fatal  10  th  of  August 
The  angry  debates  and  insolent  denuncia- 
tions of  the  Assembly ;  the  insubordination 
of  the  army,  encouraged  by  the  clubs ;  the 
violence  of  mobs,  set  on  foot  by  the  Gi- 
rondists and  the  Mountain ;  the  massacres 
at  Brest  and  Avignon,  forerunners  of  the 
bloodshed  at  Paris  ;  the  rising  of  the  20th 
of  June,  when  the  royal  palace  was  inva- 
ded by  a  mob,  led  by  the  butcher  Legendre, 
and  the  brewer  Santerre ;  the  noble  inter- 
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ference  of  Lafayette,  proving  only  personal 
courage  and  political  weakness, — all  these 
symptoms  and  effects  of  anarchy,  are  ad- 
mirably related  by  the  historian,  who, 
whatever  may  be  his  own  prejudices  and 
predilections,  has  concealed  no  fact  that 
can  assist  the  reader  in  forming  a  right 
judgment. 

The  insurrection  of  the  10th  of  August, 
which  involved  in  one  common  ruin  the 
King  and  constitution,  was  the  work  of  the 
Girondists,  who,  notwithstanding  causes 
of  jealousy  had  already  arisen  between  the 
two  factions,  were,  on  this  occasion,  strongly 
supported  by  the  Mountain.  With  the 
exception  of  Barbaroux,  whose  personal 
exertions  had  secured  the  co-operation  of 
several  hundred  vagabonds  from  Marseilles 
and  the  southern  provinces,  the  most 
open  and  active  agents  in  moving  the  mob 
of  Paris,  were  Danton,  Des  Moulins,  and 
Freron.  But  when  thus  lending  themselves 
to  the  overthrow  of  the  throne  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  babblers  of  the  Assembly, 
these  chiefs  of  the  Moimtain  well  knew, 
that  the  fruits  of  the  crime  would  be  gath- 
ered by  themselves.  Like  wolves,  the  two 
factions  had  hunted  the  deer  together,  and 
then  fought  over  the  bleeding  carcase. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  it  was  at  this 
last  hour  of  the  monarchy,  that  the  chance 
was  offered  to  Louis,  of  annihilating  his 
enemies  at  a  blow,  and  securing  the  tri- 
umph of  the  constitution.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  defection  of  the  National  Guards, 
the  Swiss  troops  were  victorious  in  the 
first  onset ;  they  swept  their  enemies  from 
the  Carrousal  with  a  strong  hand,  and  we 
have  the  authority  of  an  eye-witness  whose 
judgment,  in  such  matters,  never  deceived 
him,  for  the  belief,  that  had  the  soldiers 
been  led  by  a  man  of  energy  and  capacity, 
the  cause  of  royalty  would  have  been  suc- 
cessful. At  a  future  day,  and  under  cir- 
cumstances somewhat  similar.  Napoleon 
(for  it  is  to  him  that  we  allude)  proved 
with  what  ease  a  few  determined  soldiers, 
under  good  guidance,  can  deal  with  a 
ferocious  mob,  who,  though  strong  m 
numbers,  lack  the  superiority  that  courage 
and  discipline  can  give. 
I  Though  acknowledging  the  many  claims 
of  the  Girondists  to  distinction,  history  will 
not  hide  the  fact,  that  poUtical  sagacity 
was  not  among  the  number.  The  very 
qualities  they  possessed  w^re  of  a  char- 


acter to  mar  their  usefulpess :  they  lived 
in  a  world  of  their  own  imagining,  and 
were  blind  tp  the  exigencies  of  the  real 
world  around  them.  They  wished  to  try, 
on  a  large  scale,  the  value  of  theories  of 
government  borrowed  from  antiquity,  and 
applicable  only  to  petty  states.  Their 
chief  error  was,  in  not  adopting  the  exist- 
ing constitution,  and  endeavoring  to  cure 
its  defects  by  wise  and  sober  legislation. 
Every  exercise  of  the  King's  prerogative 
was  met  by  these  mi3guided  men,  as  if  it 
were  an  outrage  on  public  liberty.  Their 
decree  against  non-juring  priests  produced 
civil  war;  their  enactments  against  the 
epiigrants  led  to  further  emigration ;  they 
sought  war  with  Europe,  and,  as  if  to 
incapacitate  the  nation  for  the  conflict, 
labored  at  the  same  moment  to  disorganize 
the  army ;  and  at  last,  when  the  royal 
authority  had  been  humbled  and  trampled 
upon«  they  had  recourse  to  an  insurrection 
of  the  people,  to  overturn  the  government 
and  consign  its  acknowledged  head  to  the 
prison  and  the  scaffold.  Such  was  their 
conduct  when  assailing  royalty,  or  what 
they  were  pleased  to  term  tyranny.  What 
was  it  when  acting  on  the  defensive  ? 
when  called  upon  to  resist  a  party  more 
thoroughly  imbued  than  themselves  with 
the  levelling  principle,  and  which  had 
grown  up  in  their  shadow  ?  Forgetting 
that  they  had  risen  throtigh  an  insurrec- 
tion, they  did  not  suspect  that  they  might 
fall  by  one.  The  weapon  which  they 
had  used  with  such  effect  against  Louis, 
lay  at  their  feet,  and,  without  a  struggle, 
they  permitted  another  hand  to  grasp  it. 
The  time  of  action  was  lost  in  idle  debate. 
They  trusted  to  the  inviolability  of  public 
character,  when  they  had  themselves  vio- 
lated it  in  the  person  of  their  King.  Li 
short,  notwithstanding  their  acknowledged 
abilities,  every  step  taken  by  the  Giron- 
dists, from  first  to  last,  bore  the  stamp  of 
that  fatuity  which  goes  before  destruction.: 
M.  De  Lamartine  has  given  an  interesting 
account  of  their  last  night  upon  earth.  It 
was  spent  in  philosophic  discussions,  almost 
as  imaginative  as  their  political  speculations. 
We  Imow  not  whether  the  speech  on  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  attributed  to  Ver- 

fniaud,  was  his  or  not ; — ^no  reporter  could 
ave  been  present,  and  the  memory  of  the 
priest  who  was  permitted  to  console  their 
last  moments,  could  scarcely  have  carried 
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away  more  than  its  substance.  We  re- 
member a  pleasing  volume  entitled,  "  The 
Last  Supper  of  the  Girondists  "  yrriiienhj 
Nodier.  It  was  avowedly  a  work  of  the 
imagination  in  its  details,  but  claimed  to 
be  founded  in  truth.  What  is  true  in  it, 
was  probably  derived  from  the  same  sources 
that  have  served  M.  De  Lamartine,  as  there 
is  a  similarity  between  the  two  accounts. 
We  shall  close  this  brief  notice  of  the 
Girondists  by  offering  to  our  readers  the 
following  extract  from  a  worlr  little  known, 
written  by  one  of  that  party,  who,  escaping 
from  Paris  at  the  time  of  their  downfall, 
had  the  good  fortune  to  remain  undiscov- 
ered till  the  Reign  of  Terror  had  past. 
We  allude  to  Louvet,  whose  position  ena- 
bled him  to  see  and  lament  the  want  of 
foresight  and  political  courage  of  his  friends. 
When  the  Convention  was  organized,  the 
Girondists  were  the  strongest ;  the  designs 
of  Robespierre  and  the  Mountain  were 
sufficiently  developed,  nor  had  the  popu- 
larity of  the  former  reached  a  height  to 
set  punishment  at  defiance.  A  little  energy 
at  that  time,  would  probably  have  changed 
the  whole  current  of  future  events. 

*'  The. Convention,"  says  Louvet,  "  began  its 
reign  on  the  21  st  of  September,  and  the  next 
day,  Robespierre  and  Marat  preached  insur- 
rection against  it  in  the  club;  a  few  weeks 
after,  the  first  named  dared  to  complain  pub- 
licly of  what  he  called  the  calumnies  wnich 
had  been  circulated  respecting  him,  and  to  ask 
who  was  his  accuser?  Instantly,  I  sprung 
into  the  tribune ;  the  accusation  which  I  brought 
against  him  produced  a  strong  sensation  ;  more 
tbAn  fifty  deputies  rose  to  l^ar  witness  to  the 
reality  of  the  crimes  I  had  denounced,  the  least 
of  which  was  sufficient  to  brinff  that  man  to 
the  scaffold.  If  Petion,  who  had  not  then  lost 
his  great  influence, — if  Petion,  whom  I  ap- 
pealed to  by  name,  had  spoken  one  quarter  of 
what  he  knew,  a  decree  would  have  been 
obtained  on  the  spot  against  Robespierre  and 
his  accomplice.  But  Petion,  Guadet,  Ver- 
gniaud,  never  answered  my  appeal,  and  another 
(Brissot)  was  weak  enough  to  blame  me  in 
his  journal  for  having  brought  the  accusation. 
Nevertheless,  Robespierre  was  so  astounded, 
that  he  requested  eight,  days  to  prepare  his  de- 
fence. At  the  time  appointed,  the  tribunes  were 
filled  by  his  friends,  as  early  as  nine  o'clock. 
The  dictator  spoke  two  hours,  but  did  not  refute 
a  single  charge.  My  reply  would  have  crushed 
him,  yet  the  Chirondists  united  with  the  Moun- 
tain in  preventing  me  from  speaking.  This 
fatal  mistake  struck  me  to  the  heart ;  from  this 
moment,  I  felt  assured  that  the  men  of  the  dag- 


ger would  prevail  against  the  men  of  princi- 
ple." 

Making  due  allowance  for  the  personal 
feelings  of  Louvet,  there  is  but  little  doubt 
that  his  story  is  true  in  th^  main :  at  the 
decisive  moment,  his  friends  lacked  decis- 
ion. As  for  the  cliief  of  the  "  men  of  the 
dagger,'*  or  to  speak  more  correctly,  the 
"  men  of  the  axe,  we  shall  say  but  little. 
There  appears  to  us  (though  M.  De  La- 
martine thinks  differently)  very  little  mys- 
tery about  the  character  of  Robespierre. 
At  the  outset  of  his  career,  he  was  a 
philanthropist,  and  like  most  philanthro- 
pists, hid  no  small  portion  of  selfishness 
under  his  general  love  of  humanity.  It  is 
singular  that  both  he  and  Marat  wrote 
against  capital  punishment.  That  he  had 
some  ability  is  certain,  from  the  influence 
he  exercised  on  all  whom  he  approached. 
The  man  who  gives  rise  to  strong  emo- 
tions in  others,  whether  of  hatred  or  friend- 
ship, cannot  have  been  an  ordinary  man ; 
but  that  he  had  genius,  or  even  exalted 
talents,  we  see  no  evidence.  He  seems  to 
have  possessed  moral  courage,  and  to 
have  known  the  value  of  perseverance,  and 
to  this  tenacity  of  purpose  may  be  attrib- 
uted his  success. 

We  are  not  aware  that  the  historian  has 
adduced  in  his  work  any  new  facts  of  great 
importance,  but  he  has  certainly  presented 
men  and  things  in  a  new  light.  What- 
ever may  be  thought  of  the  accuracy  of 
his  views  either  of  public  affairs  or  of  pri- 
vate character,  they  are  at  least  offered  in 
a  way  to  command  attention.  Perhaps 
the  present  age  is  too  near  to  that  which 
witnessed  the  monstrous  spectacle  of  a 
nation  in  a  state  of  anarchy,  to  judge 
calmly  of  the  men  who  were  successively 
borne  to  the  surface  by  the  agitation  of 
the  political  waters.  Yet  it  seems  to  us 
evident,  that  not  one  of  these  heroes  of  a 
day  was  striving  for  a  great  principle. 
The  love  of  power  was  the  besetting  sin  of 
all — ^the  love  of  the  people,  a  mere  mask 
to  hide  their  egotism.  That  this  was  the 
case  with  the  Girondists  is  a  fact  recog- 
nized by  M.  De  Lamartine,  who  seems,  as 
he  proceeded  in  his  labors,  to  have  become 
less  and  less  disposed  to  look  upon  them 
favorably,  and  at  last,  to  have  even  doubted 
the  sincerity  of  their  attachment  to  the 
goddess  with  the  cap  and  spear.    Robes- 
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Eierre  and  his  faction  seem,  however,  to 
ave  grown  on  his  esteem,  because  they 
sung  with  more  emphasis  the  national  song 
of  Ca  Ira.  We  have  been  somewhat  at  a 
loss  to  account  for  the  strong  disposition 
manifested  of  late  years  by  French  histo- 
rians, to  excuse  the  crimes  and  enormities 
of  the  men  who  goyemed  France  under 
the  Convention.  Is  it  the  restdt  of  a  sen- 
timent of  justice,  rising  out  of  a  firm  con- 
viction, that  the  Sans  Culottes  have  been 
aggrieved?  Or  does  national  vanity  re- 
quire, that  the  men  who  once  ruled  France 
should  not  go  down  to  posterity  as  mere 
robbers  and  cut-throats,  whose  power  had 
no  better  foundation  than  the  dread  and 
horror  they  inspired  ?  Why  is  Robespierre, 
•t  this  late  day,  tricked  out  in  a  "  tawdry 
suit  of  qualifications  which  nature  never 
intetided  him  to  wear  ?"  Why  are  courage, 
eloquence,  and  political  sagacity  liberally 
allowed  to  him  ?  Can  his  new-found  ad- 
mirers point  to  one  great  public  measure 
of  his  devising, — to  one  speech  of  merit 
which  has  out-lived  the  time^ — ^to  one  act 
of  generous  forbearance,  or  manly  auda* 
city  ?  That  he  was  honest  in  his  private 
dealings  is  possible,  and  that  he  was  per- 
severing in  purpose  is  certain, — as  certain, 
as  that  tie  was  cold,  calculating,  and  cruel. 


Of  Danton,  his  accomplice  and  victim,  it 
is  scarcely  necessary  to  speak.  His  whole 
character  may  be  read  in  the  butcheries 
of  September.  He  had  more  energy  than 
his  fellow-laborer,  or  rather  he  had  less 
hypocrisy,  and  in  that  respect,  came 
nearer  to  humanity.  As  for  the  pack  who 
howled  in  their  train — the  Couthons,  the 
St.  Justs,  the  Heberts,  the  Chaumettes,  the 
Henriots,  whose  very  names  are  pollution 
to  the  lips  that  breathe  them, — ^they  were 
but  the  willing  tools  of  power,  who  in  their 
subserviency  followed  the  bent  of  their 
base  nature.  In  Spain,  and  under  Philip 
II.,  they  would  have  been  mutes  of  the 
Inquisition ;— in  their  own  day  and  gen- 
eration, they  were  purveyors  of  the  guil- 
lotine. 

The  French  Revolution,  when  restricted 
in  its  operations  to  the  remedying  of  abuses, 
was  both  just  and  necessary  ;  but  was  it 
necessary,  that  it  should  be  stained  with 
so  much  ^uilt,  or  attended  by  so  much  mis- 
ery ?  That  beneficial  efifects  have  followed 
it  in  spite  of  its  beheadings,  and  noyades 
and  fulHbctdeSf  is  true  ;  and  let  thanks  be 
given  to  an  all- wise  Providence  which  has 
so  ordered  the  course  of  human  events, 
that  even  good  may  grow  out  of  evil. 
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BIO&RAPHICAL    SKETCH   OP   HERMAN    BLENNERHASSETT. 


AND    MRS.    MARGARET    BLENNERHASSETT.* 


Herman  Bubknerhassett,  Esq.,  was  a 
descendant^  of  a  noble  family  of  Ireland, 
in  the  county  of  Cork.  He  was  bom  in 
Hampshire,  England,  in  the  year  1767, 
while  his  parents  were  there  on  a  vi^t. 
The  family  residence  was  Castle  Conway, 
in  the  county  of  Kerry,  to  which  they 
shortly  after  returned.  He  was  educated 
with  great  care  ;  and  when  a  boy,  attend- 
ed the  Westminster  school,  celebrated  for 
its  classical  excellence,  completing  his 
studies  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  whose 
honors  h^  shared  in  company  with  his 
relative,  the  celebrated  T.  A.  Emmett. 
They  read  law  together  at  the  King's  Inn 
Courts,  Dublin ;  were  admitted  to  the  bar 
on  the  same  day,  in  the  year  1790  ;  and 
between  them  existed  ever  after  the  warm- 
est friendship.  Having  spent  some  time 
travelling  in  France  and  the  ^Netherlands, 
he  returned  and  practiced  at  the  bar  in 
Ireland.  Expecting,  however,  to  fall  heir 
to  a  large  estate  in  a  few  years,  he  made 
but  little  effort  to  excel  in  the  law — ^rather 
cultivating  his  taste  for  the  sciences,  music, 
and  general  literature.  At  the  death  of 
his  father  in  1796,  he  became  possessed 
of  a  handsome  fortune  ;  but  on  account  of 
the  troubles  in  Ireland,  in  which  he  be- 
came politically  involved,  he  sold  the  estate 
to  his  cousin.  Lord  Ventry,  and  went  to 
England,  where  he  soon  after  married 
Miss  Agnew,  daughter  of  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  grand- 
daughter of  General  Agnew,  who  fell  at 
the  battle  of  Germantown.  Lord  King- 
sale,  and  Admiral  De  Courcey  of  the  navy, 
both  married  sisters  of  Mr.  Blennerhas- 
sett.  The  latter  expressing  rather  freely  his 
republican  principles  in  opposition  to  his 
relations,  finally  concluded  to  visit  the 
United  States,  and  make  that  country  his 


future  home,  where  he  could  utter  his  sen- 
timents and  enjoy  the  benefits  of  freedom 
undisturbed  by  spies  or  informers. 

Before  saihog  for  America,  he  visited 
London,  and  purchased  a  large  library  ci 
classical  and  scientifio  books,  with  a  phi- 
losophical apparatus,  embracing  vanous 
branches,  and  arrived  in  New  York  in 
1797.  By  the  aid  of  his  letters,  wealth, 
and  his  own  personal  and  literary  merit, 
he  became  acquainted  with  some  of  the 
first  fiEunilies  in  the  city.f  Among  others 
of  his  newly  acquired  friends,  was  Mr. 
Joseph  S.  Lewis,  a  rich  merchant  of  Phila- 
delphia, who  became  his  business  agent, 
and  for  many  years  his  firm  friend.  Mr. 
Blennerhassett  named  his  youngest  son  Jo- 
seph Lewis,  in  token  of  his  regard  for  that 
gentleman,  who  was  finally  a  considerable 
loser  by  this  connection,  and  after  Mr.  Blen- 
nerhassett's  failure,  and  the  destruction  of 
his  house  and  property,  became  the  owner 
of  the  Island.  His  stay  in  New  York  was 
of  only  a  few  months'  continuance  ;  when, 
hearing  of  the  rich  valleys  and  beautiful 
country  on  the  Ohio  river,  he  crossed  the 
mountains,  and  after  spending  a  few  weeks 
in  Pittsburgh,  took  passage  for  Marietta 
in  the  fall  of  the  year  1797.  Here  he 
passed  the  winter,  examining  the  vicinity 
of  that  place  for  a  spot  on  which  to  make 
his  permanent  residence.  He  finally  de- 
cided on  purchasing  a  plantation  on  an 
island  in  the  Ohio  river,  fourteen  miles 
below  the  mouth  of  the  Muskingum,  and 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State  of  Vir- 
gmia.  The  situation  was  wild,  roman- 
tic, and  beautiful ;  and  as  it  was  chiefly  in 
a  state  of  nature,  a  few  acres  only  being 
cleared,  he  could  reclaim  it  from  the  forest, 
adorn  and  cultivate  it  to  his  own  taste. 
Its  location  also  gave  him  the  privilege  of 


*  From  a  volume  of  Biographical  Sketdlm  of  ike  Pint  Settlen  tf  Ohio,  by  S.  P.  Hiu>bkde,  M.D.,  of 
Marietta,  wriUen  for  the  Cincinnati  Historical  Society, 
t  See  American  Review,  1815.    Article  by  Mr.  Wallace. 
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holding  colored  servants  as  his  own  prop- 
erty, which  he  could  not  do  in  the  North- 
west Territory.  The  island  was,  more- 
over, near  the  settlement  of  Belprie,  com- 
posed chiefly  of  very  intelligent  and  well- 
educated  men— disbanded  ofiScers  of  the 
American  army— whose  society  would  at 
any  time  relieve  him  of  ennui.  The  i3land 
itself  was  a  picture  of  beauty,  as  well  as  all 
of  its  kind,  at  that  early  day,  before  the 
hand  of  man  had  marrea  its  shores.  The 
drooping  branches  of  the  willow  lietved 
their  graceful  foliage  in  the  water ;  while 
the  more  lofty  sycamore  and  elm,  with 
their  giant  arms,  protected  them  from  the 
rude  blasts  of  the  storm,  and  gave  a  gran- 
deur and  dignity  to  these  primitive  land- 
scapes, now  only  to  be  seen  in  the  remoter 
regions  of  the  West. 

The  island  at  present  known  as  "  Blen- 
nerhassett's,"  was  then  called  "  Backus's," 
who  had  owned  it  since  1192.  It  is  said 
to  have  been  located  by  General  Washing- 
ton, as  he  owned  a  large  tract  of  land  im- 
mediately below,  called  "Washington's 
Bottom,**  entered  by  him  in  the  year  1770. 
It  was  first  surveyed  in  May,  1784,  on  a 
land  warrant  issued  in  1780,  and  a  patent 
made  out  by  Patrick  Henry,  Governor  of 
Virginia,  in  1780,  to  Alexander  Nelson  of 
Ricnmond,  Virginia,  who  was  a  member 
of  a  mercantile  firm  in  Philadelphia.  By 
a  bill  in  chancery  of  the  High  Court  of 
Virginia,  procured  by  Mr.  Blennerhassett 
to  perfect  his  title,  it  appears  that  Elijah 
Backus  of  Norwich,  Connecticut,  bought 
of  James  Herron  of  Norfolk,  Va.,  in  the 
year  1792,  two  islands  in  the  Ohio  river  ; 
the  principal  one  being  the  first  below  the 
mouth  of  the  Little  Kenawha,  then  in  the 
county  of  Monongalia,  containing  two 
hundred  and  ninety -seven  acres,  for  the 
sum  of  £250,  Virginia  currency,  or 
about  $833  33.  This  island  is  of  a  very 
peculiar  form,  narrow  in  the  middle,  and 
broad  at  both  extremities.  In  March, 
1798,  Mr.  Blennerhassett  purchased  the 
upper  portion,  containing  about  1 70  acres, 
for  the  sum  of  $4,500;  and  soon  after 
moved  with  his  wife  and  child  on  to  his 
new  purchase — ^living  in  a  large  old  block- 
house, standing  about  half  a  mile  below 
the  upper  end  of  the  island,  built  in  the 
time  of  the  Indian  war  by  Capt.  James. 
Here  he  resided  while  conducting  the  im- 
provements near  the  upper  end  of  the 


island,  and  building  his  island  mansion, 
which  was  completed  in  1800.  Much  la- 
bor and  expense  were  necessary  in  pre- 
paring the  ground  for  his  buildings  and 
gardens.  It  was  covered  at  this  spot  with 
forest  trees,  which  had  to  be  removed  and 
stumps  eradicated,  so  as  to  leave  a  smooth 
level  surface,  with  expensive  landings  np 
and  down  the  banks  on  both  sides  of  the 
river  for  convenient  access  to  and  from  the 
iidand:  Boats  of  various  sizes  were  also 
to  be  procured,  and  a  company  of  eight  or 
ten  black  servants  purchased  as  waiters, 
grooms,  watermen,  <ec.  His  outlays,  when 
the  improvements  were  completed,  amount- 
ed to  more  than  40,000  dollars.  This 
sum,  expended  chiefly  amongst  the  me- 
chanics, laborers,  and  farmers  of  the  new 
region  where  money  was  scarce  and  hard 
to  be  obtained,  was  of  very  great  advan- 
tage to  their  interests  ;  and  Mr.  Blenner- 
hassett may  be  considered  as  the  greatest 
benefactor,  in  this  respect,  that  had  ever 
settled  west  of  the  moimtains.  The  island 
mansion  was  built  with  great  taste  and 
beauty ;  no  expense  being  spared  in  its 
construction  that  could  add  to  its  usefdl- 
ness  or  splendor.  It  consisted  of  a  main 
building,  fifty-two  feet  in  length,  thirty  in 
width,  and  two  stories  high.  Porticoes, 
forty  feet  in  length,  m  the  form  of  wings, 
projected  in  front,  connected  with  offices, 
presenting  each  a  face  of  twenty-six  feet, 
and  twenty  feet  in  depth,  uniting  them 
with  the  main  building,  forming  the  half 
of  an  ellipse,  and  making  in  the  whole  a 
front  of  one  hundred  ana  four  feet.  The 
left-hand  office  was  occupied  for  the  ser- 
vants* hall,  and  the  right  for  the  library, 
philosophical  apparatus,  study,  &c.  The 
appearance  of  the  mansion  indicated  the 
fortune  and  the  exquisite  taste  of  its  pro- 
prietor, the  grounds  being  laid  out  with 
great  care  and  elegance.  A  handsome 
lawn  of  several  acres  occupied  the  front 
ground,  while  an  extended  opening  was 
made  through  the  forest  trees  on  the  head 
of  the  island,  afibrding  a  view  of  the  river 
for  several  miles  above,  and  bringing  the 
mansion  under  the  notice  of  descending 
boats.  Well-graded  walks,  with  a  car- 
riage-way, led  from  the  house  to  the  river, 
passing  through  an  ornamental  gateway 
with  large  stone  pillars.  A  fine  hedge  of 
native  hawthorns  bordered  the  right  side 
of  the  avenue  to  the  house,  while  baek  of 
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it  lay  the  flower  garden  of  about  two 
acres,  inclosed  with  neat  palings,  to  which 
were  traced  gooseberry  bushes,  peaches, 
and  other  varieties  of  fruit-bearing  trees, 
in  the  manner  of  wall-fruits.  The  garden 
was  planted  with  flowering  shrubs,  both 
exotic  and  native,  but  especially  abound- 
ing in  the  latter,  which  the  good  taste  of 
the  occupants  had  selected  from  the  adja- 
cent forests,  and  planted  in  thick  masses ; 
through  which  wandered  serpentine  walks, 
bordered  with  flowers,  imitating  a  laby- 
rinth. Arbors  and  grottoes  covered  with 
honeysuckles  and  eglantines  were  placed 
at  convenient  intervals,  giving  the  whole  a 
very  romantic  and  beautiful  appearance. 
On  the  opposite  side  of  the  house  was  a 
large  kitchen  garden,  and  back  of  these, 
orchards  of  peach  and  apple-trees  of  the 
choicest  varieties,  procured  from  abroad 
as  well  as  from  the  Belprie  nurseries. 
Lower  down  on  the  island  was  the  farm, 
with  about  one  hundred  acres  under  the 
nicest  cultivation,  the  luxuriant  soil  pro- 
ducing the  finest  crops  of  grain  and  grass. 
For  the  last  three  or  four  years  of  his  resi- 
dence, a  large  dairy  was  added  to  his  other 
agricultural  pursuits,  under  the  manage- 
ment of  Thomas  Neal,  who  also  superin- 
tended the  labor  of  the  farm.  The  gar- 
den was  conducted  by  Peter  Taylor,  a  na- 
tive of  Lancashire,  England,  who  was  bred 
to  the  pursuit ;  but  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Blennerhassett,  whose  fine  ta&te  in  all 
that  was  beautiful,  ordered  the  arranging 
and  laying  out  of  the  grounds*  The  man- 
sion and  offices  were  frame  buildings, 
painted  with  the  purest  white,  contrasting 
tastefully  with  the  green  foliage  of  the 
ornamental  shade  trees  which  surrounded 
it.  An  abimdance  of  fine  stone  for  build- 
ing could  have  been  quarried  .from  the 
adjacent  Virginia  shore,  but  he  preferred 
a  structure  of  wood  as  less  liable  to  be 
damaged  by  ^rthquakes.  The  finishing 
and  furniture  of  the  apartments  was  adapt- 
ed to  the  use  for  which  they  were  intend- 
ed. *'  The  hall  was  a  spacious  room  ;  its 
waUs  painted  a  sombre  color,  with  a  beau- 
tiful cornice  of  plaster,  bordered  with  a 
gilded  motdding,  running  round  the  lofty 
ceiling ;  while  its  furniture  was  rich,  heavy 
and  grand.  The  furniture  of  the  drawing- 
room  was  in  strong  contrast  with  the  hall ; 
light,  airy,  and  elegant;  with  splendid 
mirrors,  gay-colored  carpets,  rich  curtains. 


with  ornaments  to  correspond,  arranged 
by  his  lady  with  the  nicest  taste  and  har- 
monious effect.  A  large  quantity  of  silver 
plate  ornamented  the  side-boards,  and 
decorated  the  tables ;  yet  they  had  not 
entirely  completed  their  arrangements, 
when  the  destroyer  appeared  and  frus- 
trated all  their  designs  for  comfort  and 
future  happiness.  The  whole  establish- 
ment was  noble,  chastened  by  the  puiiest 
taste,  without  that  glare  of  tinsel  finery 
too  common  amonff  the  wealthy.  Their 
style  of  living  was  m  unison  with  the  house 
and  furniture,  elegant,  easy  and  comfort- 
able." 

Mr.  B.  was  a  highly  intellectual  man, 
greatly  devoted  to  scientific  occupations, 
which  his  ample  Ubrary  and  leisure  time 
afforded  every  facility  for  pursuing.  He 
was  studious,  and  fond  of  experimenting 
in  chemistry,  electricity  and  galvanism. 
His  apparatus,  though  not  extensive,  was 
ample  for  such  experiments  as  an  amateur 
would  wish  to  make.  Astronomy  was 
also  a  favorite  study :  a  fine  telescope 
enabled  him  to  examine  the  constellations 
in  their  courses  ;  a  solar  micrx)scope  to  in- 
spect the  minuter  bodies  of  the  earth.  In 
music  he  possessed  the  nicest  taste  and 
an  uncommon  genius ;  composing  harmo- 
nious and  beautiful  airs,  several  pieces  of 
which  arc  now  remembered  and  played  by 
a  gentleman  who,  when  a  youth,  was  inti- 
mate in  his  family.  His  favorite  instrument 
was  the  violincello,  on  which  he  played 
with  admirable  skill :  the  spacious  hall 
of  the  mansion  being  constructed  so  as  to 
give  eflect  to  musical  sounds,  the  tone  of 
his  viol  vibrated  through  it  with  thrilling 
effect,  calling  forth  the  admiration  of  his 
guests.  Electricity  and  galvanism  received 
a  share  of  his  attention,  and  many  experi- 
ments were  made  in  these  wonderful 
branches  of  modem  science.  Among  his 
trials  in  chemical  operations,  was  that  of 
converting  beef  into  "  adipocere,"  large 
pieces  of  which  were  submerged  in  the 
beautiful  little  cove  between  the  landing 
and  the  sand-bar  at  the  head  of  the  island. 
He  fancied  it  might  be  used  in  place*  of 
spermaceti  for  lights ;  but  the  cat-fish  and 
perch  interfered  so  much  with  his  trials, 
that  he  could  never  bring  the  **  adipocere" 
to  perfection.  He  was  a  good  classical 
scholar  ;  and  so  highly  was  he  enraptured 
with  Homer's  Ilia^,  that  it  was  said  he 
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coold  repeat  the  whole  poem  m  the  origi- 
nal Greek.     His  manners  were  gentleman- 
ly,, and  disposition  social,  hospitable  and 
kind,  especially   to  those  with  whom  he 
wished  to  associate,  but  rather  haughty  to 
others.     In  mind  he  could  not  be  said  to 
be  masculine  and  strong,  but  w^s  rather 
Wavering  and  fickle  ;  easily  duped  and  de- 
ceived by  the  designing  and  dishonest.  He 
had  quite  a  taste  for  medicine,  and  read 
many  authors  on  that  subject ;  which,  with 
his  natural  propensities,  often  led  him  to 
think  himself  attacked  with  ima^ary  dis- 
eases; and  it  was  sometimes  difficult  to 
convince  him  that  they  were  merely  ideal. 
To  his  sick  neighbors  and  servants  he  was 
kind  and  attentive,  often  visiting  and  pre- 
scribing for  their  complaints,  freely  ten- 
dering his  medicines,  of  which  he  always 
kept  an  ample  supply.     His  own  heart 
bemg  perfectly  honest  and  free  from  de- 
ceit, he  was  unsuspicious  of  others,  and 
very   credulous  in  regard  to  their  state- 
ments, which  often  led  him  into  pecuniary 
losses  in  his  business  transactions.     In  bar- 
gaining with  a  notorious  cheat  for  a  quan- 
tity of  the  shells  of  the  river  clam,  which, 
in  the  early  settlements  of  the  country, 
before  quarries  of  limestone  were  opened, 
were  calcined  in  log-heaps  and  used  for 
plastering  rooms,  the  fellow  said  it  was  a 
difficidt  matter  to  collect  them,  as  he  had 
to  dive  under  the  water  where  it  was  six 
or  eight  feet  deep,  and  must  charge,  fifty 
cents  a  bushel ;  when,  in  fact,  he  could 
collect  any  quantity  where  it  was  only  a 
few  inches.     Thinking  the  man  told  the 
truth,  he  paid  him  the  price,  which  was 
at  least  five  times  as  much  as  they  were 
worth.     He  was  very  kind  and  charitable 
to  the  poor  and  unfortunate   backwoods- 
men.    A  Virginian  who  had  lost  his  house 
and  furniture  by  fire,  was  soon  after  invit- 
ed with  his  wife  to  dine  with  him.     This 
man  owed  him  a  considerable  sum  for  lent 
money.     After  dinner,  he    told  him  he 
would  either  cancel  the  debt,  or  give  him 
an  order  on  his  store  at  Marietta  for  an 
equal  sum,  and  let  the  debt  stand.  The  suf- 
ferer was  a  man  of  honorable  mind  and  just 
feelings ;  he  therefore  chose  not  to  add  to 
his  present  obligations,  but  accepted  the 
cancelling  of  the  debt,  which  was  imme- 
diately done.     This  man  still  lives,  and  re- 
lated the  incident  in  1846.     Many  such 
incidents  are  known  to  have  occurred  while 


he  lived  on  the  island.  His  wife  was  still 
more  charitable  to  the  sick  and  poor  in  the 
vicinity,  many  of  whom  felt  the  benefit  of 
her  gifts.  With  all  these  kind  acts  fresh 
in  their  memories,  several  of  these  men 
were  found  among  the  banditti  who  ran- 
sacked his  house  and  insulted  his  wife, 
after  he  had  been  forced  to  leave  the 
island  from  the  hue  and  cry  of  treason, 
which  maddened  and  infuriated  the  public 
mind  in  the  valley  of  the  Ohio. 

In  person,  Mr.  Blennerhassett  was  tall, 
about  six  feet,  but  slender,  with  a  slight 
stoop  in  the  shoulders.  His  motions  were 
not  very  graceful,  either  as  an  equestrian 
or  on  foot.  Forehead  full  and  well  form- 
ed, with  a  rather  prominent  nose  and 
good  proportioned  face.  Eyes  weak,  and 
sight  imperfect,  seeing  objects  distinctly 
only  when  near,  so  that  m  reading,  the 
suiface  of  the  page  nearly  touched  his 
nose.  They  had  a  nervous,  restless  agita- 
tion, which  probably  arose  from  weakness 
in  the  optic  nerves,  requiring  the  constant 
use  of  glasses.  Yet,  with  this  permanent 
and  continual  annoyance,  he  was  a  great 
student  and  operator  in  experiments. 

He  was  also  much  attached  to  hunting, 
shooting  quails  and  other  small  game  on 
the  island.  To  enjoy  this  sport  he  had  to 
call  in  the  aid  of  other  persons  whose 
vision  was  more  acute  than  his  own,  who 
pointed  the  gun  for  him  at  the  game,  and 
gave  the  word  when  to  fire.  This  person 
was  often  his  wife,  who,  with  the  greatest 
kindness,  attended  him  in  his  short  excur- 
sions, and,  with  the  tact  of  an  experienced 
sportsman,  pointed  out  the  object,  levelled 
the  gun,  and  stood  by  with  the  most  per- 
fect coolness  when  he  discharged  the  piece. 

Hb  general  habits  were  sedentary  and 
studious,  preferring  the  quiet  of  his 
library  to  the  most  brilliant  assembhes. 
In  conversation  he  was  interesting  and  in- 
structive, confining  his  remarks  to  the 
practical  and  useful  more  than  to  the 
amusing.  As  a  lawyer,  his  wife,  who  had 
probably  heard  his  forensic  eloquence,  has 
been  heard  to  say  that  he  was  equal  to  Mr. 
Emmett,  and  frequently  urged  him  to 
enter  as  an  advocate  at  the  higher  courts 
of  Virginia  and  Ohio,  instead  of  wasting 
his  time  in  obscurity,  at  his  philosophical 
pursuits  on  the  island. 

His  library  contained  an  ample  supply 
of  law  books.    A  list  of  thirty  volumes. 
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loaned  to  James  Wilson,  a  lawyer  of  "Vir- 
ginia, a  few  days  before  he  left  the  island, 
IS  now  among  his  papers  in  the  hands  of 
his  agent  at  Marietta. 

Mr.  Blennerhassett  dressed  in  the  old 
English  style,  with  scarlet  or  buff-colored 
small  clothes,  and  silk  stockings,  shoes 
with  silver  buckles,  and  coat  generally  of 
blue  broadcloth.  When  at  home,  his  dress 
was  rather  careless,  often,  in  warm  weath- 
er, in  his  shirt-sleeves,  without  coat  or 
waistcoat ;  and  in  winter,  he  wore  a  thick 
woollen  roundabout  or  short  jacket. 

In  this  quiet  retreat,  insulated  and  sepa- 
rated from  the  noise  and  tumult  of  the  sur- 
rounding world,  amidst  his  books,  with  the 
company  of  his  accomplished  wife  and 
children,  he  possessed  all  that  seemed  ne- 
cessary for  the  happiness  of  man.  And  yet, 
in  common  with  many  of  the  distinguished 
men  of  his  time,  he  gave  no  evidence  of 
that  clear  religious  faith  without  which 
there  can  be  no  solid  contentment  in  any 
condition  of  life.  The  works  of  the  French 
skeptics  and  enthusiasts,  which  were  his 
favorites,  could  not  guide  his  intellect  to 
the  simple  truths  of  Christianity.  He  laid 
out  his  plan  of  existence  for  the  indulgence 
of  every  lawful  pleasure,  but  lacked  those 
higher  motives  of  action  which  inspire  men 
with  true  firmness  and  dignity. 

Mrs.  Blennerhassett  was  more  aspiring 
and  ambitious,  with  a  temperament  in 
strong  contrast  with  that  of  her  husband. 
Her  maiden  name  was  Margaret  Affnew, 
the  daughter  of  Captain  Agnew,  a  orave 
officer  in  the  British  service,  and  at  one 
time  the  Lieut.  Governor  of  the  Isle  of 
Man.  General  Agnew,  who  fell  at  the 
battle  of  Germantown,  in  the  American 
Revolution,  was  her  grandfather;  and  a 
monument  was  erected  to  his  memory  by 
his  grand-daughter,  after  her  arrival  in 
America.  She  was  educated  and  brought 
up  by  two  msdden  aunts,  who  took  great 
care  to  instruct  her  in  all  the  useful 
arts  of  housewifery,  laundry,  pastry,  sew- 
ing, &c.,  which  was  of  great  use  to  her 
in  jifter  life,  when  at  the  head  of  a  family. 
They  were  led  to  this,  in  part,  from 
their  own  limited  means,  teacning  them 
to  be  frugal,  and  the  need  there  is  for 
every  woman,  who  expects  to  marry,  to 
be  acquainted  with  all  the  useful  branches 
of  housekeeping.  In  person,  Mrs.  Blen- 
nerhassett was  ^I  and  commanding;  of 


the  most  perfect  proportions,  with  dig- 
nified and  graceful  manners,  finely  mould- 
ed features,  and  very  fair,  transparent 
complexion;  eyes,  dark  blue,  sparkling 
with  life  and  intelligence;  hair,  a  rich, 
deep  brown,  profuse  and  glossy,  dressed 
in  the  most  elegant  manner.  When  at 
her  island  home,  she  often  wore  a  head- 
dress of  colored  silk  stuff,  folded  very  full, 
something  ia  the  manner  of  an  eastern 
turban,  giving  a  noble  and  attractive  ap- 
pearance to  the  whole  person.  These 
were  of  various  colors,  but  always  com- 
posed of  a  single  one,  either  of  pink, 
yellow,  or  white,  adjusted  in  the  most 
becoming  manner  and  nicest  taste,  in 
which  particular  few  women  could  equal 
her.  White  was  a  favorite  color  for  dress 
in  the  summer,  and  rich  colored  stufi^  in 
the  winter:  Her  motions  were  all  grace- 
ful, and  greatly  heightened  by  the  expres- 
sion of  her  countenance.  No  one  could 
be  in  her  company,  even  a  few  minutes, 
without  being  strongly  attracted  by  her 
fascinating  manners.  A  very  intelligent 
lady,  who  was  familiarly  acquainted  with 
her  in  hen  best  days  on  the  island,  and 
has  since  visited  and  seen  the  most  ele- 
gant and  beautiful  females  in  the  courts 
of  France  and  England,  as  well  as  Wash- 
ington city,  says  that  she  has  beheld  no 
one  who  was  equal  to  her  in  beauty  of 
person,  dignity  of  manners,  elegance  of 
dress,  and  in  short,  all  that  is  lovely  and 
finished  in  the  female  person,  such  as  she 
was  when  "  queen  of  the  fairy  isle." 

When  she  rode  on  horseback,  her  dress 
was  a  fine  scarlet  broadcloth,  ornamented 
with  gold  buttons,  a  white  beaver  hat,  on 
which  floated  the  graceful  plumes  of  the 
ostrich,  of  the  same  color.  This  was 
sometimes  changed  for  blue  or  yellow, 
with  feathers  to  harmonize.  She  was  a 
perfect  equestrian,  always  riding  a  very 
spirited  horse,  with  rich  trappings,  who 
seemed  proud  of  his  burthen,  and  ac- 
complished the  ride  to  Marietta,  of  four- 
teen miles,  in  about  two  hours ;  dashing 
through  and  under  the  dark  foliage  of 
the  forest  trees,  which  then  covered  the 
greater  part  of  the  distance;  reminding 
one  of  the  gay  plumage  and  rapid  flight 
of  some  tropical  bird,  winging  its  way 
through  the  woods.  In  these  journeys 
she  was  generally  accompanied  by  Ran- 
som, a  favorite  black  servant,  who  fol- 
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lowed  on  horseback  in  a  neat  showy  dress^ 
and  had  to  apply  both  whip  and  spur  to 
keep  in  sight  of  his  mistress*  She  some- 
times came  to  Marietta  by  water,  in  a 
li^ht  canoe,  (the  roads  not  being  yet  open- 
ed for  wheel  carriages,)  nayigated  by  Mo- 
seSy  another  of  the  colored  servants,  who 
was  the  principal  waterman,,  and  had 
charge  of  the  boats  for  the  transport  of 
passengers  from  the  island  to  the  main. 
Her  "  shopping  visits  **  were  made  in  this 
wayi  as  she  directed  the  purchase  of 
groceries,  drc,  for  the  family  use,  as  well 
as  for  the  clothing.  She  possessed  great 
personal  activity,  sometimes,  in  fine  weath- 
er, choosing  to  walk  that  distance,  instead 
of  riding.  In  addition  to  her  feats  in 
riding  and  walking,  she  could  vatdt  with 
the  ease  of  a  young  fawn  over  a  five-rail 
fence,  with  the  mere  aid  of  one  hand 
placed  on  the  top  rail,  and  was  often  seen 
to  do  so,  when  walking  over  the  farm, 
and  a  fence  came  in  the  way  of  her  pro- 
gress. It  was  performed  with  such  grace- 
nd  movement,  and  so  little  effort,  as  to 
call  forth  the  wonder  and  admiration  of 
the  beholder.  She  was  passionately  fond 
of  dancing,  and  greatly  excelled  in  this 
healthful  imd  charming  exercise,  moving 
tlirough  the  mases  and  intricacies  of  the 
various  figures  with  the  grace  and  light- 
ness of  the  "  queen  of  the  fairies."  Her 
tastes,  in  this  respect,  were  often  gratified 
in  the  numerous  balls  and  assemblies 
given,  at  that  day,  in  Marietta  and  Bel- 
prie,  as  weU  as  at  her  own  house,  where 
the  lofty  hall  frequently  resounded  to  the 
cheerful  music  and  lively  steps  of  the 
dancers.  With  all  this  relish  for  social 
amusements,  Mrs.  Blennerhassett  was  very 
domestic  in  her  habits.  She  was  not  only 
accomplished  in  all  the  arts  of  housewife- 
ry, but  was  also  an  excellent  seamstress ; 
cutting  out  and  making  up  with  her  own 
hands,  much  of  the  clothing  of  her  hus- 
band, as  well  as  preparing  that  for  the 
servants,  which  was  then  made  by  a 
colored  female.  At  that  period,  when 
tailors  and  mantua-makers  were  rare  in 
the  western  wilderness,  this  was  an  ac- 
complishment of  real  value.  That  she  was 
willing  to  practice  these  servile  arts,  when 
surrounded  by  all  the  wealth  she  could 
desire,  is  one  of  the  finest  and  most  re- 
markable traits  in  her  character,  indicat- 
ing a  noble  mind,  elevated  above  the  in- 
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fluence  of  that  false  pride  so  often  seen 
to  attend  the  high-bom  and  wealthy.  She 
was  a  very  early  riser,  and  when  not  pre- 
vented by  indisposition,  visited  the  kitchen 
by  early  dawn,  and  often  manipulated  the 
pastry  and  cakes  to  be  served  up  on  the 
table  for  the  day.  When  this  service  was 
completed,  she  laid  aside  her  working 
dress,  and  attired  herself  in  the  habih- 
ments  of  the  lady  of  the  mansion.  At 
table  she  presided  with  grace  and  dignity ; 
and  by  her  cheerful  conversation,  and 
pleasant  address,  set  every  one  at  ease 
about  her,  however  rustic  their  manners, 
or  unaccustomed  they  might  be  to  gen- 
teel society.  Her  mind  was  as  highly 
cultivated  as  her  person.  She  was  an 
accomplished  Italian  and  French  scholar, 
and  one  of  the  finest  readers  imaginable ; 
especially  excelling  in  the  plays  of  Shak- 
speare,  which  she  rehearsed  with  all  the 
taste  and  spirit  of  a  first  rate  actor.  In 
history  and  the  English  classics,  she  was 
equally  well  read,  and  was  often  called 
upon  to  decide  a  disputed  point  in  litera- 
ture, under  discussion  by  her  husband  and 
some  learned  guest.  Her  decisions  were 
generally  satisfactory  to  both  parties,  be- 
cause founded  on  correct  reasoning,  and 
delivered  in  so  gracious  a  manner.  Few 
women  have  ever  lived,  who  combined 
so  many  accomplishments  and  personal 
attractions.  They  strongly  impressed  not 
only  intellectual  and  cultivated  minds,  who 
could  appreciate  her  merits,  but  also  the 
uneducated  and  lower  classes.  One  of 
the  young  men,  a  farmer's  son  of  Belprie, 
rented  and  ctdtivated  a  field  of  com  on 
the  island,  near  the  avenue  leading  from- 
the  house  to  the  river,  for  the  sok  pur- 
pose of  stealing  a  look  at  her  beautiful 
person,  as  she  passed  by  on  her  way  to 
ride  or  walk,  as  she  was  wont  to  do  every 
pleasant  day.  Wirt's  celebrated  puie- 
gyric  on  th^  lady,  was  in  no  way  unde- 
served, although,  in  appearance,  so  much 
like  romance. 

Eight  years  had  passed  rapidly  and 
happily  away,  since  they  took  possession 
of  their  island  home.  Two  children,  Her- 
man and  Dominic,  had  been  added  to  their 
domestic  blessbgs,  whose  lively  prattle 
and  cheerful  smSes  seemed  to  make  life 
still  more  desirable.  Parties  of  the  younff 
people  from  Marietta,  Belprie,  and  Wooa 
county^  with  oceaaioimi  vistton  foom  matt- 
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distant  regions,  whom  the  far-famed  beau- 
ty of  this  western  Eden  had  called  to  see 
and  admire,  often  assembled  at  their  hos- 
pitable mansion.  Social  parties  of  the 
older  and  more  sedate  portion  of  the 
community,  were  invited  to  visit  them, 
and  spend  several  days  and  nights  on  the 
island,  especially  females  of  the  families 
where  they  visited  themselves;  so  that 
they  were  as  abundantly  provided  with 
social  intercotirse,  as  if  living  on  the  main 
land.  A  large  portion  of  their  visitors 
came  by  water,  in  row-boats  or  canoes; 
as  the  country  was  so  new,  and  destitute 
of  bridges  across  the  numerous  creeks, 
that  carriages  were  but  little  used.  If 
travellers  came  by  land,  it  was  on  horse- 
back. A  gentleman  of  taste,  who  visited 
the  island  in  1806,  described  it  as  "a 
scene  of  enchantment ;  a  western  para- 
dise ;  where  beauty,  wealth,  and  happi- 
ness had  found  a  home."  The  wild  con- 
dition of  the  surrounding  wilderness,  and 
the  rude  log  cabins  in  which  the  inhabit 
tants  generally  lived,  by  their  striking 
contrast,  added  greatly  to  the  marvellous 
beauty  of  the  improvements  on  this  re- 
mote island.  Steamboats  were  then  im- 
known>  »id  travelling  on  the  western 
rivers  was  slow  and  painful.  Each  man, 
or  family,  provided  their  own  vessel, 
usually  fitted  for  their  temporary  voyage 
in  the  rudest  manner.  A  journey  of  one 
hundred  miles  was  a  long  one,  more 
formidable  than  five  hundred  or  a  thou- 
sand at  this  day.  The  settlement  of  Bel- 
prie  was  the  only  one  from  Marietta  to 
Oincmnati,  that  showed  marks  of  civili- 
zation, in  its  well-built  houses,  nicely  cul- 
tivated farms,  and  blooming  orchards; 
indicating  an  intelligent  and  refined  popu- 
lation, who  could  appreciate  the  worth 
of  their  accomplished  neighbors.  A  gen- 
tleman, who  once  lived  in  Marietta,  and 
was  a  great  favorite  in  the  family,  from 
his  many  personal  and  mental  attractions, 
says :  "  I  was  but  a  boy  when  they  left 
'the  island,  but  I  had  been  a  favorite  in  the 
family  for  years,  and  had  passed  many  of  my 
happiest  days  in  their  society.  My  intimacy 
in  the  family  of  Blennerhassett  is  like  an 
oasis  in  the  desert  of  life.  It  is  one  of  those 
'green  spots  in  the  memory's  waste,'  which 
death  alone  can  obliterate ;  but  the  verdure 
of  the  recollection  is  destroyed  by  the 
knowledge  of  their  ruin  and  misfortunes." 


In  an  evil  hour  this  peaceful  and  happy 
residence  was  entered  by  Aaron  Burr,  who, 
like  Satan  in -the  Eden  of  old,  visited  this 
earthly  paradise,  only  to  deceive  and  de- 
stroy.    *'  Like  some  lost  malignant  spirit, 
he  went  to  and  fro  upon  the  earth,  to  har- 
ass and  sneer  at  poor  humanity.    He  was 
always  so  courteous,  so  polite  and  de- 
corous ;    so  interesting,  nay,  fascinatiDg, 
when    he    strove    to  engage  the  atten- 
tion, that  it  was  impossible  to  resist  his 
influence.    It  was  the  atmosphere  of  his 
presence,  that  poisoned  all  who  came  with- 
m  its  reach."    In  the  spring  of  the  year 
1805^  this  intriguing  and  artful  man  first 
visited  the  valley  of  the  Ohio — ^his  miod 
restless  and  imeasy,  a  disappointed,  vexed 
man,  whose  hands  were  stiU  red  with  the 
blood  of  the  great  and  noble-minded  Ham- 
ilton.   No  ordinary  occupation  could  sat- 
isfy the  mind  of  such  a  being ;  but  some 
vast,  difficult  and  grand  scheme  of  amhi- 
tion   must  be  sought  out,  on  which  he 
could     employ    his   exuberant  faculties. 
Filled  with  his  future  project  of  founding 
a  vast  empire  in  the  province  of  Mexico, 
with  a  portion  of  the  valley  of  the  Misaa- 
sippi,  then,  as  he  had  ascertained,  ripe  for 
revolution — ^but  the  plan  chiefly  confined, 
at  that  time,  under  a  cloud  of  mystery, 
purporting  to  be  a  settlement  of  the  lands 
he   had    bargained   for  on  the  Washita 
river — "  he  descended  the  Ohio  in  a  boat, 
landing  as  a  passing  traveller,  merely  to 
see  and    admire  the  far-famed  improve- 
ments of  the  island.     Mr.  Blennerhassett, 
hearing  that  a  stranger  was  on  his  lawn, 
sent  a  servant  to  invite  him  to  the  house. 
The  w^y  serpent  sent  his  card  with  an 
apology ;  but  Mr.  B.,  with  his  usual  hos- 
pitality, walked  out  and  insbted  on  his 
remaining  a  day  or  two." 

He,  however,  made  a  visit  of  only  a  few 
hours ;  long  enough  to  introduce  the  sub- 
ject of  a  splendid  land  speculation  on  the 
Red  river,  and  to  allude  to  the  prospect  of 
a  war  of  the  United  States  with  Spain,  and 
the  ease  with  which  the  Mexicans  might, 
with  a  little  aid,  throw  off  the  foreign 
yoke  which  had  so  long  oppressed  them. 
He  then  proceeded  on  his  way.  A  large 
portion  of  the  following  winter  was  spent 
by  Mr.  Blennerhassett  and  his  lady  in  Phil- 
adelphia and  New  York,  on  a  visit  to  bis 
old  friend  Emmett ;  where,  it  is  probable, 
he  saw  Burr  again,  and  matured  the  plAo 
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for  a  pardcipation  in  the  purchase  of  Baron 
Bastrop's  land  on  the  Washita,  as  he  had 
addressed  a  letter  to  him  on  that  suhjeet 
before  leaving  home  in  December,  wishing 
to  become  a  partner  in  any  purchase  he 
might  make  of  western  lands  ;  also  ofifer- 
ing  to  aid  in  the  Mexican  enterprise,  as  was 
afterward  ascertained  in  the  trial  at  Rich- 
mond. The  next  August  we  find  Aaron 
Burr  at  Pittsburgh,  in  company  with  his 
accomplished  daughter,  Mrs.  Theodosia 
Akton,  on  his  way  down  the  Ohio  river. 
He  again  visited  the  island,  with  his 
daughter,  where  she  spent  several  days : 
he  in  the  mean  time  taking  up  his  abode  at 
Marietta,  where  several  of  the  inhabitants 
received  him  with  marked  attention, 
while  others  looked  upon  him  with  con- 
tempt and  abhorrence,  as  the  murderer  of 
Col.  Hamilton,  espiecially  the  old  officers, 
friends  and  associates  of  that  excellent 
It  was  in  September,  at  the  period 


man. 


of  the  annual  militia  muster ;  the  regiment 
was  assembled  on  the  commons,  and  GoL 
Burr  was  invited  by  the  commander  to 
exercise  the  men,  which  he  did,  putting 
ihem  through  several  evolutions.  In  the 
evening  there  was  a  splendid  ball,  at  which 
he  attended,  which  was  long  after  known  as 
the  ''  Burr  balL''  Early  in  this  month  the 
contract  was  made  for  boats  to  be  built  on 
the  Muskingum  river,  six  miles  above  the 
mouth,  for  the  purpose,  as  was  said,  of 
conveying  the  provisions  and  adventurers 
to  the  settlement  in  the  new  purchase. 

There  were  fifteen  large  batteaux,  ten 
of  them  forty  feet  long,  ten  feet  wide,  and 
two  and  a  half  feet  deep  ;  five  others  were 
fifty  feet  long,  pointed  at  each  end,  to 
push  or  row  up  stream  as  well  as  down. 
One  of  these  was  considerably  larger,  and 
fitted  up  with  convenient  rooms,  a  fire- 
place and  glass  windows,  intended  for  the 
use  of  Mr.  Blennerhassett  and  family,  as 
he   proposed  taking  them  with  him  to  the 
new  settlement ;  which  is  an  evidence  he 
did  not  then  think  of  any  hostile  act  against 
the  United  States.    To  these  was  added  a 
•*  keel-boat,"  sixty-six  feet  long,  for  the 
transport  of  provisions.    A  contract  for 
bacon,  p6rk,  flour,  whisky,  dec,  was  made 
to  the  amount  of  $2000,  and  a  bill  drawn 
an  Mr.  Ogden,  of  New  York,  for  the  pay- 
ment.    The  boats  cost  about  the  same 
sum,  for  which   Mr.  Blennerhassett  was 
responsible.  One  main  article  of  the  stores 


was  kiln-dried  or  parched  com,  ground 
into  meal,  which  is  another  evidence  that 
the  men  engaged  in  the  expedition  were 
to  march  a  long  distance  by  land,  and 
carry  their  parched  meal  on  their  backs  ; 
of  which  a  pint,  mixed  with  a  little  water, 
is  a  day's  ration,  as  practiced  by  the  West- 
em  Indians.  Several  hundred  barrels  of 
this  article  were  prepared,  some  of  which 
was  raised  on  the  island,  and  parched  in  a 
kiln  built  for  that  purpose. 

The  boats  were  to  be  ready  by  the  9th 
of  December,  rather  a  late  period  on  ac- 
count of  ice,  which  usually  forms  in  this 
month ;  but  they  were  tardy  in  making  the 
contract.  Col.  Burr  remained  in  the  vicin- 
ity three  or  four  weeksy  making  a  journey 
to  Chillicothe.  His  son-in-law  (Alston) 
came  out  and  joined  h^  wife  at  the  island, 
and  with  her  and  Mr.  Blennerhassett,  who 
accompanied  them,  proceeded  on  to  Lex- 
ington, Kentucky,  earlv  in  October.  Many 
young  men  in  the  vicinity  of  Marietta, 
Belprie,  and  various  other  points  on  the 
river,  were  engaged  to  join  in  the  expedi- 
tion, of  which  Col.  Burr  was  the  leader. 
They  were  told  that  no  injury  was  intended 
to  the  United  States ;  that  the  President 
was  aware  of  the  expedition  and  approved 
of  it,  which  was  to  make  a  settlement  on 
the  tract  of  land  purchased  by  the  leaders 
in  the  Baron  Bastrop  grant ;  and  in  the 
event  of  war  breaking  out  between  this 
country  and  Spain,  which  had  for  some 
time  been  expected,  they  were  to  join  with 
the  troops  under  General  Wilkinson,  and 
march  into  the  Mexican  provinces,  whose 
inhabitants  had  long  been  ready  for  revolt, 
and  prepared  to  unite  with  them.  This 
was  no  doubt  the  truth,  as  believed  by 
Mr.  Blennerhassett  and  those  engaged 
under  him,  whatever  may  have  been  the 
ulterior  views  of  Burr.  Not  one  of  all 
the  number  enlisted  on  the  Ohio  would 
have  hearkened  for  a  moment  to  a  separa- 
tion of  the  Westem  from  the  Eastern 
States;  and  when  the  act  of  the  Ohio 
Legislature  was  passed  to  suppress  all 
armed  assemblages,  and  take  possession  of 
boats  with  arms  and  provisions,  followed 
by  the  proclamation  of  the  President,  they 
almost  to  a  man  refused  to  proceed  further 
in  the  enterprise. 

The  batteaux  were  calculated  to  carry 
about  600  men,  and  probably  a  large  por* 
tion  oi  that  number  had  been  engaged, 
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expecting  to  receive  one  hundred  acres  of 
land  for  each  private,  and  more  for  offi- 
cers. As  tp  their  being  required  to  furnish 
themselves  with  a  good  rifle  and  blanket, 
it  was  of  itself  no  evidence  of  hostility; 
as  it  is  customary  in  inaking  all  new  settle- 
ments, for  the  men  to  be  armed,  as  was 
the  case  with  the  forty-eight  pioneers  of 
the  Ohio  Company  settlers  in  1788. 

In  the  mean  time  a  rumor  had  gone 
abroad  that  Col.  Burr  and  his  associates 
were  plotting  treason  on  the  Western 
waters,  and  assembling  an  army  to  take 
possession  of  New  Orleans,  rob  the  banks, 
seize  the  artillery,  and  set  up  a  separate 
government,  west  of  the  Alleghany  moun- 
tains, of  which  he  was  to  be  the  chief. 
From  the  evidence  on  the  trial  at  Rich- 
mond, and  other  sources,  it  appears  that 
Mr.  Jefferson  was  acquainted  with  the  plan 
of  invading  Mexico,  in  the  event  of  a  war 
with  Sp^,  and  approved  it,  so  that  Burr 
had  some  ground  for  sayinff  that  the  gov- 
ernment favored  the  project.  But  when 
no  war  took  place,  and  the  parties  had 
become  deeply  involved  in  buikling  boats, 
collecting  provisions,  and  levymg  men, 
to  which  the  baseness  and  treachery  of 
Wilkinson  directly  contributed,  it  was 
thought  a  fitting  time  to  punish  the  arch- 
enemy of  the  President,  who,  by  his  chi- 
canery, had  well  nich  ousted  him  from  the 
Ohair  of  State,  and  had  smce  taken  all 
opportunities  to  vilify  and  abuse  him. 

Another  evidence  that  the  government 
was  supposed  to  favor  the  enterprise,  is  the 
fact,  that  nearly  all  its  abettors  and  sup- 
porters in  the  West,  until  the  Proclamation 
i^peared,  were  of  the  party  called  Ilepub- 
iicans,  or  friends  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  who 
bated  and  despised  Burr  and  all  in  which 
he  was  engaged,  as  from  the  character  of 
the  man,  they  thought  it  boded  nothing 
good. 

By  the  last  of  October,  rumor  with  her 
thousand  tongues,  aided  by  hundreds  of 
newspapers,  had  filled  the  minds  of  the 
people  with  strange  alarms  of  coming 
danger,  to  which  the  mystery  that  over- 
shadowed the  actual  object  of  these  prep- 
arations greatly  added ;  and  many  threats 
were  thrown  out  of  personal  violence  to 
Mr.  Blennerhassett  and  Colonel  Burr. 
Alarmed  at  these  rumors  of  coming  dan- 
ger, Mrs.  Blennerhassett  dispatched  Peter 
Taylor  to  Kentucky,  wiUi  a  letter,  request- 


iBg  her  husband  immediately  to  return, 
where  he  had  gone  on  a  visit  with  Mr. 
Alston.     The  history  of  this  journey,  as 
related  by  Peter,  in  his  evidence  on  the 
trial,  is  an  amusing  sketch  of  simplicity 
and  truth.     He  was  the  gardener  on  the 
island  for  several  years,  and  was  a  single- 
hearted,  honest  Englishman ;  who,  after 
his  employer's  ruin,  purchased  a  farm  at 
Waterford,  in  Washington  county,  Ohio, 
where  he  lived  many  years,  much  respect- 
ed for  his  industry  and  integrity.    Dorii^ 
the  month  of  September  and  fore  part  of 
October,  there  appeared  a  series  of  arta- 
cles,  four  or  five  m  number,  published  in 
the  Marietta  Gazette,  over  the  signature 
of  **  Querist,"    in  which  the   writer  ad- 
vocated a  separation  of  the  Western  from 
the  Eastern  States ;  setting  forth  the  rea- 
sons for,  and  the  advantages  of  such   a 
division.    These  were  answered  in  a  seriea 
of  numbers,  condemning  the  project,  over 
the  signature  of  **  Begulus."    They  were 
well   written,    spirited  articles,  and  both 
are   now  understood  to  have  been   fur- 
nished by  Mr.  Blennerhassett,  to  ascertain 
the  public   mind  on  this  subject  in  the 
West.     As  one  of  these  neutralized  the 
other,  no  direct  proof  can  be  adduced  from 
them   of  his  designing  such  a  measure. 
The  result,  however,  was  un&vorable  to 
his  project,  and  roused  the  public  mmd 
in   opposition,  both  to  the  iban  and  the 
cause  he  had  espoused.    Some  of  the  arti- 
cles by  *'  Regulus"  were  much  applauded 
by  the  editor  of  the  Aurora,  a  leading 
government  paper  of  that  day,  who  con- 
sidered the  writer  a  very  able  and  patri- 
otic  man.     The  last  of  November,  Mr. 
Jefferson  sent  out  John  Graham,  a  clerit 
in  one  of  the  public  offices,  as  a  spy  or 
agent  to  watch  the  motions  of  the  conspir- 
ators in  the  vicinity  of  the  island,  and.  to 
ask  the  aid  of  the  Governor  of  Ohio    in 
suppressing  the  insurrection,  by  seizing  on 
the  boats  and  preparations  making  on  tlie 
Muskingum.      While    at    Marietta,    Mr. 
Blennerhassett  called  on  the  agent  once  or 
twice  ;  talked  freely  widi  him  on  the  object 
of  the  expedition,  and  showed  him  a  letter 
which  he  had  recently  received  from  Col. 
Burr,  in  relation  to  the  settlement  on  tbe 
Washita,  in  which  he  says  that  the  pro- 
ject of  invading  Mexico  was  abandoned, 
as   the   difficulties   between   the   United 
States  and  Spain  were  adjusted.    He 
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mentioiied  his  arrest  and  trial  before  the 
Federal  Court,  on  a  chaise  of  "  treasona- 
ble practices ''  and  **  a  design  to  attack  the 
^anish  dominions,  and  thereby  endanger 
the  peace  of  the  United  States"  of  which 
he  was  acquitted. 

But  all  this  would  not  satisfy  Mr.  Gra- 
ham.   He  visited  the  Governor  at  Chilli- 
eothe,  laid  before  him  the  surmises  of  Mr. 
Jeflferson;  and  the  Legislature,  then  in 
aessbn,  on  the  second  day  of  December, 
with  closed  doors,  passed  an  act,  author- 
izing the  Governor  to  call  out  the  militia, 
on  his  wairant  to  any  sheriff  or  militia 
officer,  with  power  to  arrest  boats  on  the 
Ohio    river,  or  men  supposed  to  be  en- 
gaged in  this  expedition,  who  miriit  be 
hxM  to  bail  in  a  sum  of  50,000  doSars  or 
imprisoned,  and  the   boats  confiscated: 
$1000  were  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Governor,  to  carry  out  the  law.    Under 
this  act  a  company  of  militia  was  called 
out,  with    orders  to  capture  and  detain 
the  boats  and  provisions  on  the  Muskin- 
gum, with  all  others  descending  the  Ohio 
under    suspicious    circumstances.      They 
were  placed  under  the  command  of  Gap- 
tain  Timothy  Buell.    A  six-pounder  was 
planted  in  battery,  on  the  bank  of  the 
Ohio   at  Marietta,  and  every  descending 
boat    exammed.     Regular    sentries   and 
guards  were   posted  for   several  weeks, 
until  the  river  was  closed  with  ice,  and  all 
nsvigation  ceased.     Many  amusing  jokes 
were  played  off  on  the  military  during  this 
campaign,  such  as  setting  an  empty  tar 
barrel  on  fire  and  placing  it  on  an  old  boat 
or  raft  of  logs,  to  float  by  on  some  dark, 
laiBy  night.     The  sentries,  after  hailing 
and  receiving  no  answer,  fired  several  shots 
to  enforce  their  order;  but  finding  the 
8i^>posed  boat  escaping,  sent  out  a  file  of 
men  to  board  and  take  possession,  who, 
approaching  in  great  wrath,  were  still  more 
vexed  to  find  it  all  a  hoax.     On  the  6th 
of  December,  just  before  the  order  of  the 
government  arrived.  Comfort  Tyler,  a  gen- 
tieman  from  the  State  of  New  York,  landed 
at  the  island,  with  four  boats,  and  about 
thirty  men,  fitted  out  at  the  towns  above 
on  the  Ohio.     On  the  ninth,  a  party  of 
young    men  from  Belprie  went  up  the 
Muskingum  U>  assist  in  navigating  the  bat- 
teaux   and  provisions   of  parched  meal, 
fe>m  that  place  to  the  island.     But  the 
militia  guard  received  notice  of  their  move- 


ments, and  Waylaying  the  river,  a  little 
above  the  town,  took  possession  of  them 
all  but  one,  which  the  superior  manage- 
ment of  the  young  men  from  Belprie  ena- 
bled them  to  bring  by  all  the  guards,  in 
the  darkness  of  the  night,  and  reach  the 
island  in  safety.  Had  they  all  escaped, 
they  would  have  been  of  little  use,  as  the 
young  men  engaged  had  generally  mvea 
up  the  enterprise,  on  the  news  of  the  r res- 
ident's Proclamation  and  the  Act  of  the 
Ohio  Legislature. 

Mr.    Blennerhassett    was   at  Marietta 
on  the    6th   of  December,  expecting  to 
receive  the  boats,  but  they  were  not  quite 
ready  for  delivery.    On  that  day  he  heard 
of  the  Act  of  Assembly,  and  returned  td 
the  island,  half  resolved  to  abandon  the 
cause ;  but  the  arriyal  that  night  of  Tyler, 
and  the  remonstrances  of  his  wife,  who 
had  entered  with  great  spirit  into  the  en- 
terprise, prevented  him.    Had  be  listened 
to  the  dictates  of  his  own  mind,  and  the 
suggestions  of  prudence,  it  would  have 
saved  him  years  of  misfortune  and  final 
ruin.    In  the  course  of  the  day  of  the  9th 
of  December,  he  had  notice  that  the  Wood 
county  miHtia  had  volunteered  their  ser- 
vices, and  would  that  night  make  an  attack 
on  the  island,  arrest  him  with  the  boats 
and  men  there  assembled,  and  perhaps 
bum   his  house.     This  accelerated  their 
departure,  which  took  place  on  the  fol- 
lowing night.    They  had  learned  that  the 
river  was  watched  at  several  points  below, 
and  felt  serious  apprehensions  for  their 
future  safety ;  although  the  resolute  young 
men  on  board,  well  armed  with  their  rifles, 
would    not  have  been  captured  by  any 
moderate  force.    The  Ohio  river,  from  the 
Little  to  the  Big  Kenawha,  is  very  crooked 
and   tortuous,    making    the  distance  by 
water  nearly  double  Uiat  by  land.     Col. 
Phelps,    the    commander    of  the  Wood 
county  volunteers,  took  possession  of  the 
island  the  following  morning,  and  finding 
the  objects  of  his  search  ffone,  determinea 
not  to  be  foiled,  and  started  immediately  on 
horseback  across  the  country,  for  Point 
Pleasant,  a  viUage  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Big  Kenawha,  and  arrived  there  several 
hours  before  the  boats.     He  directly  mus- 
tered a  party  of  men  to  watch  the  river 
all  night,  and  arrest  the  fugitives.  It  being 
quite  cold,  with  some  ice  in  the  stream, 
huge  fires  were  kindled,  for  the  double 
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purpose  of  warning  the  guard,  and  more 
easily  discovering  the  boats. 

Just  before  daylight  the  men,  being  well 
filled  with  whiskey  to  keep  out  the  cold, 
became  drowsy  with  their  long  watch,  and 
all  lay  down  by  the  fire.  During  their 
short  sleep,  the  four  boats  seeing  the  fires, 
and  aware  of  their  object,  floated  quickly 
by,  without  any  noise,  and  were  out  of 
sight  before  the  guard  awoke.  They  thus 
escaped  this  well-laid  plan  for  their  capture 
— arriving  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cumberland, 
the  place  of  rendezvous,  unmolested. 

On  the  18  th,  Mr.  Morgan  Neville  and 
Mr.  Robinson,  with  a  party  of  fourteen 
young  men,arrived  and  landed  at  the  island. 
They  were  immediately  arrested  by  the 
militia  before  the  return  of  Col.  Phelps. 
A  very  amusing  account  of  the  adventure 
is  given  in  the  "  Token,"  an  Anilual  of 
1836,  written  by  Mr.  Neville,  in  which  he 
describes  their  trial  before  Justices  Wolf 
and  Kincheloe,  as  aiders  and  abettors  in 
the  treason  of  Burr  and  Blennerhassett. 
8o  far  was  the  spirit  of  lawless  arrest  car- 
ried, that  one  or  two  persons  in  Belprie 
were  taken  at  night  from  their  beds,  and 
hurried  over  on  to  the  island  for  trial,  with- 
out any  authority  of  law.  This  was  a  few 
days  before  the  celebrated  move  in  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  for  the  sus- 
pension of  the  act  of  Habeas  Corpus,  so 
alarmed  had  they  become,  which  was  pre- 
vented by  the  more  considerate  negative 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  After 
a  detention  of  three  days,  these  young 
men  were  discharged  for  want  of  proof. 
Mrs.  Blennerhassett,  who  had  been  left  at 
the  island,  to  look  after  the  household 
goods,  and  follow  her  husband  at  a  more 
convenient  period,  was  absent  at  Marietta 
when  they  landed  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
curing one  of  the  large  boats,  that  was  fit- 
ted up  for  her  use,  and  had  been  arrested 
at  Marietta;  but  he  was  unsuccessful, 
and  returned  the  evening  after  the  trial. 

The  conduct  of  the  mihtia,  in  the  absence 
of  their  commander,  was  brutal  and  outra- 
geous ;  taking  possession  of  the  house  and 
the  family  stores  in  the  cellar,  without  any 
authority,  as  their  orders  only  extended 
to  the  arrest  of  Mr.  Blennerhassett  and 
the  boats.  They  tore  up  and  burnt  the 
fences  for  their  watch  fires,  and  forced  the 
black  servants  to  cook  for  them  or  be  im- 
prisoned.     One  of  them  discharged  his 


rifle  through  the  ceiling  of  the  harge  hall, 
the  bullet  passing  up  through  the  chamber 
near  where  Mrs.  B.  and  the  children  wete 
sitting.  The  man  said  it  was  accidental ; 
but  l^ing  half  drunk,  and  made  brutal  by 
the  whiskey  they  drai^,  they  cared  little 
for  their  actions. 

On  the  17th  of  December,  with  the  aid 
of  the  young  men,  and  the  kind  assistance 
of  Mr.  A.  W.  Putnam  of  Belprie,  one  of 
their  neighbors,  and  a  highly  esteemed 
friend,  she  with  her  children  was  enabled 
to  depart,  taking  with  her  a  part  of  the 
furniture  and  some  of  her  husband's  choice 
books.  Mr.  Putnam  also  furnished  ixer 
with  provisions  for  the  voyage,  her  oira 
being  destroyed  by  the  m^tia,  in  wluMe 
rude  hands  she  was  forced  to  leave  her 
beautiful  island  home,  which  she  was  des- 
tined never  again  to  visit. 

They  kept  possession  for  several  days 
after  her  departure,  living  at  free  quarters, 
destroying  the  fences,  letting  in  the  cattle, 
which  trampled  down  and  ruined  the  beaa- 
tiful  shrubbery  of  the  garden,  barking  and 
destroying  the  nice  orchards  of  fruit  trees, 
just  coming  into  bearing ;  and  this  too  w^as 
done  by  men,  on  many  of  whom  Mr.  Blen- 
nerhassett had  bestowed  numerous  kind- 
nesses. It  is  due  to  the  commander. 
Col.  Phelps,  to  say,  that  these  excesses 
were  mostly  perpetrated  m  Kis  absence, 
and  that  on  his  return,  he  did  all  he  could 
to  suppress  them,  and  treated  Mrs.  Blen- 
nerhassett with  respect  and  kindness. 

This  spot,  which,  a  short  time  before, 
was  the  abode  of  peace  and  happiness, 
adorned  with  all  that  could  embeuisli  or 
beautify  its  appearance,  was  now  a  scene 
of  ruin,  resembling  the  ravages  of  a  hostile 
and  savage  foe,  rather  than  the  visitation 
of  the  civil  law.  Before  leaving  the  island, 
Mr.  Blennerhassett,  not  expecting  to  return, 
had  rented  it  to  Col.  Cushing,  one  of  his 
worthy  Belprie  friends,  with  all  the  stock 
of  cattle,  crops,  ^c.  He  did  all  in  his 
power  to  preserve  what  was  left,  and  pre- 
vent further  waste.  Col.  Cushing  kept 
possession  of  the  island  one  or  two  years, 
when  it  was  taken  out  of  his  hands  by  the 
creditors,  and  rented  to  a  man  who  raised 
a  large  crop  of  hemp.  The  porticoes  and 
offices  were  stowed  full  of  this  combustible 
article,  when  the  black  servants,during  one 
of  thdr  Christmas  gambols  in  1811,  acci- 
dentally set  iton  fire,  and  the  whole  mansion 
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was  consumed.  The  funuture  and  library,  a 
portion  of  which  only  was  removed  with 
the  famllyi  was  attached  and  sold  at  auc- 
tion at  a  great  sacrifice,  to  discharge  some 
of  the  bms  endorsed  by  him  for,  Aaron 
Burr  a  few  months  after  his  departure. 

With  her  two  little  sons,  Herman  and 
Dominic,  the  one  six,  and  the  other  about 
eight  years  old,  she  pursued  her  way  down 
the  Ohio  to  join  her  husband.  The  young 
men,  her  companions,  afforded  every  aid 
in  their  power  to  make  her  situation  com- 
fortable, but  the  severity  of  the  weather, 
the  floatiog  ice  in  the  river,  and  the  unfin- 
ished state  of  her  cabin,  hastily  prepared 
for  her  reception,  made  the  voyage  a  very 
painful  one.  Late  in  December,  she  p^Lssed 
the  mouth  of  the  Cumberland,  where  she 
had  hoped  to  find  her  husband,  but  the 
flotilla  had  proceeded  out  of  the  Ohio  into 
the  rapid  waters  of  the  Mississippi,  and 
landed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Bayou  Piere, 
in  the  Mississippi  territory.  The  Ohio  was 
frozen  over  soon  after  the  boat  in  which  she 
was  embarked  left  it,  and  was  not  again 
navigable  until  the  last  of  February,  the 
winter  being  one  of  great  severity.  Early 
in  January  she  joined  the  boats  of  GoL 
Burr  a  few  miles  above  Natchez,  and  was 
again  restored,  with  her  two  little  boys,  to 
her  husband,  who  received  them  with  joy 
and  gratitude  from  the  hands  of  their  gal- 
lant conductors.  The  whole  country  be- 
ing roused  from  Pittsburgh  to  New  Or- 
leans, and  the  hue  and  cry  raised  on  all 
aides  to  arrest  the  traitors.  Col.  Bun- 
abandoned  the  expedition  as  hopeless,  and 
assembling  his  followers,  now  about  one 
hundred  and  thirty  in  number,  made  them 
a  spirited  speech,  thanked  them  for  their 
faitiiful  adherence  amidst  so  much  oppo- 
sition, and  closed  by  saying  that  unforeseen 
circumstances  had  occurred  which  frustra- 
ted his  plans,  and  the  expedition  was  at 
aa  end.  All  were  now  left,  at  a  distance  of 
1000  or  1500  mUes  from  their  homes,  to 
shift  for  themselves. 

Several  of  the  young  men  from  Belprie, 
six  or  eight  in  number,  returned  in  the 
course  of  the  spring.  Two  brothers, 
Charles  and  John  Dana,  remained  and 
settled  near  the  Walnut  Hills,  purchased 
lands  and  entered  into  the  cultivation  of 
cotton.  Some  time  in  January,  Col.  Burr 
and  Mr.  Blennerhassett  were  arrested, 
aa4  brought  before  the  United  States 


Court  at  Natchez,  on  a  charge  of  treason^ 
and  recognized  to  appear  m  February. 
Blennerhassett  did  appear,  and  was  dis- 
charged in  chief,  no  proof  appearing  to 
convict  him  of  any  treasonable  design. 

Burr  did  not  choose  to  appear,  but 
soon  after  the  recognizance,  he  requested 
John  Dana,  with  two  others,  to  take  him 
in.  a  &ki£f,  or  row-boat,  to  a  point  about 
twenty  miles  above  Bayou  Piere,  and  land 
him  in  the  night,  intending  to  escape 
across  the  country  by  land.  The  better 
to  conceal  his  person  from  detection,  be- 
fore starting,  he  exchanged  his  nice  suit  of 
broadcloth  clothes  and  beaver  hat  with  Mr. 
Dana,  for  his  coarse  boatman's  dress  and 
old  slouched  white  wool  hat,  which  would 
effectually  disguise  him  from  recognition 
by  his  intimate  acquaintance.  He  pro- 
ceeded safely  for  some  days,  but  was  finally 
arretted  on  the  Tombigbee  river,  and  with 
many  taunts  and  insults  taken  into  Rich- 
mond, where  he  arrived  the  26th  of  March, 
1807.  No  bill  was  found  by  the  grand 
jury  until  the  25th  of  June,  when  he  was 
indicted  on  two  bills,  one  for  treason,  and 
the  other  for  a  misdemeanor.  After  a 
long  and  tedious  trial  he  was  acquitted,  on 
a  verdict  of  "Not  Guilty:' 

Mr.  Blennerhassett,  supposing  himself 
discharged  from  further  annoyance,  some 
time  in  June,  started  on  a  journey  to  visit 
the  island,  and  examine  into  the  condition 
of  his  property,  which,  from  various  letters, 
he  learned  was  going  fast  to  waste  and 
destruction.  Passing  through  Lexington, 
Kentucky,  where  he  had  many  friends  and 
acquaintances,  he  was  again  arrested,  on  a 
charge  of  treason,  and  for  some  days  con- 
fined in  the  jiul,  as  an  indictment  had  been 
found  against  him,  as  well  as  Burr,  at 
Richmond.  He. employed  Henry  Clay  as 
his  council,  who  expressed  deep  indigna- 
tion at  the  illegality  of  his  client's  arrest. 
'*  He  had  been  discharged  already  in  chief, 
and  why  should  he  be  again  arrested  on 
the  same  supposed  offence?"  But  the 
government  was  unrelenting,  and  nothing 
but  the  conviction  of  the  offenders  could 
appease  their  wrath.  He  was  taken,  with 
much  ceremony  and  parade  of  the  law,  to 
Richmond,  where  he  again  met  Burr,  the 
oiiginator  of  all  his  troubles  and  misfor- 
tunes. The  magnanimity  of  the  man  is  well 
shown,  in  that  he  never  recriminated,  or 
accused  his  destroyer  with  deceiving  him, 
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inasmncli  as  he  had  entered  voluntarily  into 
his  plans,  and  therefore  did  'not  choose  to 
lay  his  troubles  on  the  shoulde)^  of  another, 
although  it  is  apparent,  that  if  he  had 
never  seen  Aaron  Burr,  he  would  have  es- 
caped this  sudden  ruin  to  his  prosperity 
and  happiness.  The  following  letter  is 
from  the  pen  of  Mrs.  Blennerhassett,  ad* 
dressed  to  her  husband  at  Lexington,  and 
displays  her  noble  and  elevated  mind,  as 
well  as  her  deep  conjugal  afifection.  It  is 
copied  from  the  sketch  of  Mr.  Blennerhas- 
sett by  Wm.  Wallace,  published  in  Vol.  11. 
of  the  American  Review,  1846 : — 

*^ Natchez,  August  ^d,  1807. 
''Mr  DEABBST  Lovb: — After  having experi- 
enced  the  greatest  diaappotntment  in  not  hear- 
ing from  you  for  two  mails,  I  at  length  heard 
of  your  arrest*  which  afflicts  and  mortifies  me, 
because  it  was  an  arrest  I  think  that  had  you 
of  your  own  accord  gone  to  Richmond  and  so- 
licited a  trial,  it  would  have  accorded  better 
with  your  pride,  and  you  would  have  escaped 
the  unhappiness  of  missing  my  letters,  which  I 
wrote  every  week  to  Marietta.  God  knows 
what  you  may  feel  and  suffer  on  our  accounts, 
before  this  reaches  to  infoim  you  of  our  l^alth 
and  welfare  in  every  particular ;  and  knowing 
this,  I  trust  and  feel  your  mind  will  rise  supe- 
rior to  every  inconvenience  that  your  present 
situation  may  subject  you  to— despising  as  I  do 
the  paltry  malice  of  the  upstart  agents  of  gov- 
ernment. Let  no  solicitude  whatever  for  us, 
damp  your  spirits.  We  have  many  friends 
here,  who  do  the  utmost  in  their  power  to 
counteract  any  disagreeable  sensation  occa- 
i^ioned  me  by  your  a&ence.  I  shall  live  in  the 
hope  of  hearing  from  you  by  the  next  mail, 
and  entreat  yon,  by  all  that  is  dear  to  us,  not  to 
let  any  disagreeable  feelings  on  account  of  our 
separation,  enervate  your  mind  at  this  time. 
Remember  Uiat  all  here  will  read  with  great 
interest  anything  concerning  you ;  but  stUl  do 
not  trust  too  much  to  yourself:  consider  your 
want  of  practice  at  the  bar,  and  do  not  spare 
the  fee  of  a  lawyer.  Apprise  Col.  Burr  of  my 
warmest  acknowledgments  for  his  own  and 
Mra.  Alston's  kind  remembrance,  and  tell  him 
to  assure  her  she  has  inspired  me  with  a 
warmth  of  attachment  which  never  can  dimin- 
ish. I  wish  him  to  urge  her  to  write  to  me. 
"  God  bless  you,  prays  your 

"  M.  Blennerhassett." 

On  Burr's  acquittal,  Mr.  Blennerhassett 
was  never  brought  to  trial,  but  discharged 
from  the  indictment  for  treason,  and  bound 
over  in  the  sum  of  $3000  to  appear  at 
Chillicolhe,  Ohio,  on  a  misdemeanor,  "for 
that  whereas  he  prepared  an  armed  force^ 


whose  destination  was  the  Spanish  tarito* 
ry."  He  did  not  appear,  nor  was  he  ever 
called  upon  again  ;  and  thus  ended  this 
treasonable  farce,  which  had  kept  the 
whole  of  the  United  States  in  a  ferment  for 
more  than  a  year,  and  like  **  the  mountain 
in  labor,  at  last  brought  forth  a  mouse.'* 

After  the  trial  at  Richmond  m  1807,  he 
returned  to  Natchez,  where  he  staid  aboat 
a  year,  and  then  bought,  with  the  remains  of 
his  fortune,  a  plantation  of  one  thousand 
acres,  in  Claiborne  county,  Mississipp, 
seven  miles  distant  froni  Gibson  Port,  at  a 
place  called  St.  Catharines,  and  cultivated 
It  with  a  Bmall  stock  of  slaves.  While  here 
he  continued  his  literary  pursuits,  leaving 
Mrs.  Blennerhassett  to  superintend  both 
indoors  and  out.  Hie  embargo  destroyed 
all  commerce,  and  the  war  which  soon 
followed  put  a  stop  to  the  sale  of  cotton, 
and  blasted  his  hopes  of  reinstating  his 
fortune  from  that  source.  In  a  letter  to 
his  attorney  at  Marietta,  in  1808,  wherein 
he  proposes  the  sale  of  his  island  for  slaves, 
he  says,  that  with  thirty  hands  on  his  plan* 
tation,  he  could  in  five  years  clear  $60,000 : 
cotton  was  then  in  demand,  and  brought 
a  high  price. 

His  kdy,  with  her  characteristic  energy, 
rose  at  early  dawn,  mounted  her  horse  and 
rode  over  the  groundsi  examining  each 
field,  and  giving  directions  to  the  overseer, 
as  to  the  work  to  be  done  that  day,  or  any 
alteration  to  be  made  in  the  plans,  which 
circimistances  required. 

They  here  had  the  society  of  a  few 
choice  friends  in  Natchez,  and  among  the 
neighboring  planters.  On  this  plantation 
they  passed  ten  years,  in  which  time  one 
son  and  a  daughter  were  added  to  the 
number  of  their  children.  The  daughter 
died  when  young. 

Retaining  still  a  fond  recoUeotkm  of  his 
Marietta  and  Belprie  friends,  he  in  ^ 
year  1818  sent  one  of  his  sons  to  the  col* 
lege  in  Athens,  Ohio,  under  the  care  of  W. 
P.  Putnam,  the  son  of  his  old  friend,  A.  W. 
Putnam.  Here  he  remained  a  year;  at 
the  end  of  which  time,  finding  his  fortune 
still  decreasing,  and  means  much  cramped 
by  his  endorsements  for  Col.  Burr,  amount- 
mg  to  thirty  thousand  dollars,  ten  thousand 
of  which  were  repaid  by  Mr.  Alston,  he 
in  1819  sold  his  plantation  and  moved  his 
family  to  Montreal ;  the  Governor  of  the 
province,  an  old  friend,  having  given  him 
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hopes  to  expect  a  post  on  the  Bench,  for 
which  he  was  well  qualified. 

Misfortune  haying  marked  him  for  her 
own,  soon  aiter  his  arrival,  his  friend  was 
removed  from  office,  and  hb  expectations 
frostrated.  He  remained  here  until  the 
year  1822,  when  he  removed  his  family  to 
England,  under  an  assurance  of  a  post 
from  the  government,  which  was  never 
realized,  and  resided  in  the  town  of  Balb 
with  a  maiden  sister. 

It  was  while  at  Montreal,  with  prospects 
of  poverty  and  blighted  hopes  thickening 
around  her,  that  Mrs.  Blennerhassett 
wrote  those  beautiful  and  touching  lines 
describing  "the  island,'*  and  her  once 
happy  home,  which  are  given  below,  as 
well  worthy  of  preservation  :— 


« 


»> 


THB  nXSKBTED   ISLK. 

I. 

**  Like  moumfol  echo  from  the  silent  tomb, 
T^t  pines  away  upon  the  midnight  air, 
Whilst  the  pale  moon  breaks  out  with  fitful 
gloom ; 
Fond  memory  turns  with  sad,  but.  welcome 

care, 
To  scenes  of  desolation  and  despair — 
Once  bright  with  all  that  beauty  could  bestow, 
That  peace  could  shed,  or  youthful  fancy  know. 

n. 
**  To  tbee,  fair  Isle !  reverts  the  pleasing  dream ; 

Affain  thou  risest  in  thy  green  attire ; 
Fresh,  as  at  first,  thy  bloomm^  graces  seem ; 
Thy  groves,  thy  fields,  their  wonted  sweets 

respire; 
Again  tnou'rt  ail  my  heart  could  e'er  desire. 
Oh  i  why,  dear  isle,  art  thou  not  still  my  own  ? 
Thy  cbairms  could  then  for  all  my  griefis  atone. 

in. 
'*The  stranger,  that  descends  Ohio's  stream, 
Cluuin'd  with  the  beauteous  prospects  that 
arise, 
Marks  the  soft  isles,  that  'neath  the  glistening 
beam 
Dance  in  the  wave  and  mingle  with  the  skies ; 
Sees  also  one,  that  now  in  ruin  lies. 
Which  erst,  like  fairy  queen,  towered  o'er  the 

rest, 
In  every  native  charm  by  culture  dressM. 

IV. 

**  There  rose  the  seat  where  once,  in  pride  of 
life, 
My  eye  could  mark  the  queen  of  rivers  flow. 
In  summer's  calmness  or  in  winter's  strife, 
SwoHen  with  the  rains,  or  battling  with  the 

snow. 
Never  again  my  heart  such  joy  shall  know : 


Havoc  and  ruin,  and  rampant  war,  have  past 
Over  that  Isle,  with  their  destroying  Mast. 

V. 

**  The  blackening  fire  has  swept  throughout  her 
halls. 
The  winds  fly  whistHng  through  them,  and 
the  wave 
No  more  in  spring  floods  o'er  the  sand-beach 
crawls, 
But  furious  drowns  in  one  o'erwhelming 

ffrave 
Thy  hallowed  haunts,  it  watered  as  a  slave. 
Drive  on,  destructive  flood ;  and  ne'er  again 
On  that  devoted  Isle  let  man  remain. 

VI. 

^  Too  many  blissful  moments  there  I've  known ; 
.      Too  man  V  hopes  have  there  met  their  decay ; 

Too  many  feelings  now  forever  gone,  • 
To  wisn  that  thou  wouldst  e'er  again  display 
The  joyful  coloring  of  thy  prime  array ; — 

Buried  with  thee,  let  them  remain  a  blot, 

With  thee,  their  sweets,  their  bitterness,  forgot. 

vn. 
"  And  oh !   that  I  could  wholly  wipe  away 

The  memory  of  the  ills  that  work'd  thy  fall ; 
The  memory  of  that  all-eventful  day 
When  I  returned  and  found  my  own  fair 

hall 
Held  by  the  infuriate  populace  in  thrall ; 
My  own  fireside  blockaded  by  a  band, 
That  once  found  food  and  shelter  at  my  hand. 

vin. 
**  My  children,  (oh,  a  mother's  pangs,  forbear, 
Nor  strike  again  that  arrow  through  my  soul,) 
Clasping  the  rufiians  in  suppliant  prayer 
To  free  their  mother  from  unjust  control ; 
While  with  false  crimes  and  imprecations 
foul 
The  wretches,  vilest  refuse  of  the  earth. 
Mock  jurisdiction  held  around  my  hearth. 

IX. 

**  Sweet  Isle !  methinks  I  see  thy  bosom  torn. 
Again  behold  the  ruthless  rabble  throng. 

That  wrought  destruction   taste   must  ever 
mourn. 
Alas !  I  see  thee  now, — shall  see  thee  long ; 
Yet  ne'er  shall  bitter  feelings  urge  the  wrong. 

That  to  a  mob  would  ?ive  the  censure,  due 

To  those  thkt  armed  the  plunder-greedy  crew. 

X. 

^  Thy  shores  are  warmed  by  bounteous  suns  in 
vain, 

Columbia,  if  spite  and  envy  spring 
To  blast  the  beauty  of  mild  Nature's  reign. 
The  European  stranger,  who  would  fling 
O'er  tangled  woods  refinement's  polishing, 
May  find  (expended  every  plan  of  taste) 
His  work  by  ruffians  rendered  doubly  waste." 
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In  addition  to  the  expectation  of  office  in 
England,  Mr.  B.  also  had  hopes  of  recover- 
ing an  interest  he  held  in  an  estate  in  Ire- 
land ;  both  of  these,  however,  failed.  He 
ultimately  resided  in  the  Island  of  Guern- 
sey, where  he  died  in  1831,  aged  sixty- 
three  years. 

£leven  years  after  his  death,  in  1842, 
when  his  widow  and  children  were  reduced 
to  extreme  want,  she  returned  to  New 
York  with  one  of  her  sons,  both  of  them 
m  ver}'  poor  health,  with  the  purpose  of 
petitioning  Congress  for  remuneration  for 
the  destruction  of  the  property  on  the 
island  by  the  Wood  eoimty  militia  in  De- 
cember, 1806. 

The  petition  is  couched  in  very  feeling 
and  appropriate  language,  in  which  she 
sets  forth,  the  outrages  done  to  the  bouse 
and  property  on  the  island. 

"  Your,  memorialist  does  not  desire  to  ex- 
aggerate the  conduct  of  the  said  armed  men, 
or  the  injuries  done  by  them ;  but  she  can 
truly  say  that  before  their  visit,  the  resi- 
dence of  her  family  had  been  noted  for  its  el- 
egance and  high  state  of  improvement,  and 
that  they  left  it  in  a  state  of  comparative  ruin 
and  waste ;  and  as  instances  of  the  mischiev- 
ous and  destructive  spirit  which  appeared  to 
govern  them,  she  would  mention  that  while 
they  occupied  as  a  guard  room  one  of  the 
best  apartments  in  the  house,  (the  building 
of  which  had  cost  nearly  forty  thousand 
dollars,)  a  musket  or  rifle  ball  was  delib- 
erately fired  into  the  ceiling,  by  which  it 
was  much  defaced  and  injured ;  and  that 
they  wantonly  destroyed  many  pieces  of 
valuable  furniture. 

"  She  would  also  state,  that  being  ap- 
parently under  no  subordination,  they  in- 
dulged in  continual  drunkenness  and  riot, 
offering  many  indignities  to  your  memo- 
rialist, and  treating  her  domestics  with 
violence. 

"  Your  memorialist  further  represents, 
that  these  outrages  were  committed  upon  an 
unoffending  and  defenceless  family  in  the 
absence  of  their  natural  protector,  your 
memorialist's  husband  bemg  then  away 
from  his  home  ;  and  that  in  answer  to  such 
remonstrances  as  she  ventured  to  make 
against  the  consumption,  waste,  and  de- 
struction of  his  property,  she  was  told 
by  those  who  assumed  to  have  the  com- 
mand, that  they  held  the  property  for  the 
United  States  by  order  oi  the  President, 


and  were  privileged  to  use  it,  and  should  use 
it,  as  they  pleased.  It  is  with  pain  thai 
your  memorialist  reverts  to  events,  which,  in 
their  consequences,  have  reduced  a  once 
happy  family  from  affluence  and  comfort^ 
to  comparative  want  and  wretchedness — 
which  bliffhted  the  prospects  of  her  chil- 
dren, and  made  herself,  in  the  decline  of 
life,  a  wanderer  on  the  face  of  the  earth." 

This  memorial  w^  directed  to  the  caie 
of  Henry  Clay,  then  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  enveloped  in  a  letter  from  R. 
Emmett,  a  son  of  the  celebrated  man  of  thai 
name.  He  says,  "  She  is  now  in  this  city 
residing  in  very  humble  circumstances, 
bestowmg  her  cares  upon  a  son,  who,  by 
long  poverty  and  sickness,  is  reduced  to 
utter  imbecility  both  of  mind  and  body, 
unable  to  assist  her  or  provide  for  his  own 
wants.*'  "  In  her  present  destitute  situa- 
tion, the  smallest  amount  of  relief  would 
be  thankfully  received  by  her.  Her  con- 
dition is  one  of  absolute  wani,  and  she  has 
but  a  short  time  left  to  enjoy  any  better 
fortune  in  this  world." 

Mr.  Clay  presented  the  memorial  to  the 
Senate,  with  some  very  feeling  and  appro- 
priate remarks ;  having  been  S)rmerly  well 
acquainted  with  the  family,  and  employed 
as  his  attorney  when  arrested  at  Lexing- 
ton, Ky. 

It  was  taken  up  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Clauus,  of  which  the  Hon. 
William  Woodbridge  was  chairman.  His 
report  on  the  memorial  is  a  very  able  and 
feeling  document,  in  which  he  advocates 
the  claim  as  just,  and  one  which  ought  to 
be  allowed,  notwithstanding  it  had  now 
been  thirty-six  years  since  the  events  trans- 
pired. He  says,  not  to  do  so  **  would  be 
unworthy  of  any  unse  ox  just  nation,  that  is 
disposed  to  respect  most  of  all  its  own 
honor." 

The  report  sets  forth  all  the  circum- 
stances attending  the  "  Burr  treason,"  as 
described  in  the  foregoing  biography. 
The  docimients  which  accompany  the  re- 
port are  very  interesting,  especially  the 
statement  of  Morgan  Neville  and  William 
Robinson,  Jr.,  two  of  the  young  men 
who  were  arrested  and  tried  on  the  island 
as  partisans  of  Burr,  in  Dec,  1806,  and 
written  for  the  future  use  of  Mr.  Blenner- 
hassett,  a  few  days  after  these  events  trans- 
pired. It  is  given  as  a  correct  history  of 
the  outrages  on  the  island  :-<- 
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"  Statemem  cf  Messrs.  Neville  and  Robinson. 

''On  the  13th  day  of  December,  1806,  the 
boat  in  which  we  were  was  driven  ashore,  by 
ice  and  winds,  on  *  Backus'  island,  about  one 
mile  below  Mr.  Blennerhassett's  house.  We 
landed  in  the  forenoon,  and  the  wind  continu- 
ing unfavorable,  did  not  afford  ua  an  op|K>rtU' 
nity  of  putting  off  until  after  three  o'clock  in 
the  evening,  at  which  time  we  were  attacked 
by  about  twenty-fiVe  men,  well  armed,  who 
rushed  upon  us  suddenly,  and  we  not  being  in 
a  aituation  to  resist  the  fury  of  a  mob,  surren- 
dered. A  strong  guard  was  placed  in  the  boat 
to  prevent,  we  presume,  those  persons  of  our 
party  who  remained  in  the  boat  from  going  off 
with  her,  while  we  were  taken  to  the  house  of 
Mr.  Blennerhassett."  "  On  our  arrival  at  the 
house,  we  found  it  filled  with  mtUtia.  Another 
party  of  them  were  engaged  in  making  fires 
(around  the  houne)  of  rails,  dragged  from  the 
fencea  of  Mr.  Blennerhassett.  At  tliis  time 
Mrs.  Blennerhassett  was  from  home. 

**  When  she  returned,  (about  an  hour  after,) 
she  remonstrated  against  this  outrage  on  the 
property,  but  without  effect.  The  officers  de- 
clared that  while  they  were  on  the  island  the 
property  absolutely  belonged  to  them.  We  were 
informed  by  themselves  that  their  force  con- 
sisted of  forty  men  the  first  night,  and  the  third 
day  it  was  increased  to  eighty.  The  officers 
were  constantly  issuing  the  wnisky  and  meal, 
which  had  been  laid  up  for  the  use  of  the 
family ;  and  when  any  complaint  was  made  by 
the  friends  of  Mrs.  Blennerhassett,  they  invaria- 
bly asserted  that  everything  on  the  farm  was 
their  own  property.  There  appeared  to  us  to 
be  no  kind  of  subordination  among  the  men ; 
the  large  room  they  occupied  on  the  first  floor, 
presented  a  continued  scene  of  riot  and  drunken- 
ness ;  the  furniture  appeared  ruined  by  the 
bayonets,  and  one  of  the  men  fired  his  gun 
a^inst  the  ceiling ;  the  ball  made  a  large  hole 
ii^ich  completely  spoiled  the  beauty  of  the 
room.  They  insisted  that  the  servants  should 
wait  upon  them  before  attending  to  their  mis- 
tress ;  when  this  was  refused,  they  seized  upon 
the  kitchen  and  drove  the  negroes  into  the  wash- 
house. 

**  We  were  detained  from  Saturday  evening 
until  Tuesday  morning ;  during  all  wnich  time, 
there  were  never  less  wan  thirty,  and  frequently 
from  seventy  to  eighty  men,  living  in  this  riot- 
ous manner,  entirely  on  the  provisions  of  Mrs. 
Blennerhassett.  When  we  left  the  island,  a 
cornfield  near  the  house,  in  which  the  com  was 
still  remaining,  was  filled  with  cattle,  the  fences 
having  been  pulled  down  to  make  fires.  This 
we  pledge  ourselves  to  be  a  true  statement  of 


these  transactions,  as  impression  was  made  on 
us  at  the  time.  Morgan  Neville, 

Wm.  Robinson,  Jr." 


Charles  Fenton  Mercer,  Esq.,  also,  in 
September,  180Y,  soon  after  the  trial  at 
Richmond,  made  a  full  statement  of  his 
knowledge  of  the  events  on  which  the  ac- 
cusation against  Mr.  Blennerhassett  was 
founded,  as  they  transpired  between  the 
20th  of  September  and  6th  of  December, 
1806,  having  been  himself  at  the  island  in 
November,  with  his-  opinion  of  the  object 
of  the  expedition,  in  which  he  fully  clears 
Mr.  Blennerhassett  of  any  design  against 
the  peace  and  quiet  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  D.  Woodbridge,  of  Marietta,  in  a 
letter  to  the  Chahrman  of  the  2d  April, 
1842,  makes  a  statement  of  the  loss  of 
property  from  the  attachment  of  the  gov- 
ernment^ and  the  riotous  conduct  of  the 
Wood  county  volunteers  on  the  island.  In 
August,  1842,  while  the  subject  was  under 
consideration,  news  arrived  of  the  death  of 
Mrs.  Blennerhassett  at  New  York,  and 
nothing  more  was  done  in  the  matter. 

She  who  had  lived  in  wealth  and  splen- 
dor, and  imparted  charity  to  hundreds  of 
the  poor,  was  indebted  to  others  for  a 
grave.  She  died  in  the  most  destitute 
condition  ,*  and  her  last  days  passed  under 
the  soothing  care  of  a  charitable  society  of 
Irish  females  in  New  York,  by  whom  she 
was  buried. 

The  reverses  in  this  accomplished  wo- 
man's fortune,  and  in  that  of  her  amiable 
husband,  illustmte  the  uncertainties  of 
human  life,  and  imfold  the  mysterious 
doings  of  Providence  with  the  children  of 
men. 

More  than  forty  years  have  passsd 
away  since  these  events  were  transacted, 
and  not  a  vestige  now  remains  of  the  splen- 
did and  happy  home  of  Herman  and  Mar- 
garet Blennerhassett.  All  has  passed 
away  like  the  vision  of  a  pleasant  dream ; 
while  the  thousands  of  passengers,  who 
annually  travel  up  and  down  the  Ohio,  in 
steamboats,  still  eagerly  inquire  after,  and 
gaze  upon,  '*  the  Island  of  Blennerhassett  ** 
with  wonder  and  delight. 
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THE  PRESIDENT'S  MESSAGE, 


AND  THE  REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OP  THE  TREASURY. 


These  are  important  documents,  if  not 
on  acooont  of  their  own  intrinsic  merits^ 
at  least  on  account  of  the  positions  occu- 
pied by  their  authors.  If  they  have  not 
the  merit  of  able  state  papers,  they  have 
the  merit  of  containing  some  facts  very 
important  to  be  known  and  duly  appre- 
ciated by  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
They  have  also  the  merit  of  containing  the 
strong  points  of  the  argument  (if  the  argu- 
ment have  any  strong  points)  in  fa^or  of 
free  trade,  and  a  laired  defence  of  that 
suicidal  tariff  act  of  1846.  These  docu- 
ments give  us  the  practical  operation  of 
that  act  during  seven  months  of  the  fiscal 
year  ending  ^e  dOth  of  June,  1847,  and 
in  part  its  practical  operation  for  one  whole 
year,  commencing  December  Ist,  1846,  and 
ending  November  80th,  1847.  Why  the 
practical  operation  of  the  act  for  the  lat- 
ter period  was  not  given  in  fuU,  is  what  we 
should  like  to  know,  but  which  neither  the 
President  nor  the  Secretary  has  seen  fit 
to  inform  us.  From  the  facts  given,  how- 
ever, we  shall  be  able  to  ascertain  pretty 
acciuiktely  the  facts  withheld. 

The  President,  for  example,  states  that 
the  amount  of  revenue  paid  into  the 
Treasury  during  the  first  year  of  the  tariff 
of  1846,  was  about  thirty-one  and  a  half 
millions  of  dollars.  But  he  does  not  tell  us 
either  the  amount  of  exports  or  imports 
during  that  year,  and  of  course  we  can- 
not ascertain  the  average  per  centum  of 
duties  upon  the  whole  importation  of  that 
year ;  but  as  the  amounts  of  exports  and 
m:iports  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  the  30th 
June,  1847,  and  also  the  amount  of  duties 
collected  on  those  imports  are  given,  we 
can  ascertain  precisely  the  average  per 
centum  of  duty  upon  the  whole  importa- 
tion of  that  year,  which  will  enable  us  to 
guess  pretty  accurately  what  was  the  aver- 
age per  centum  of  duty  on  the  whole  im- 
portation for  the  year  ending  the  30th 
November.  With  these  data,  therefore, 
we  shall  be  able  to  test  the  comparative 
merits  of  the  tarifib  of  1842  and  1846. 


Both  the  President  and  his  Secretaiy 
enter  into  labored  arguments  to  prove  the 
superiority  of  what  they  call  revenue  tar- 
iffs over  all  other  tariffs,  and  especially 
over  farifl^  for  protection.  Thus  the  Presi- 
dent in  his  message  to  Congress  m  De- 
cember, 1845,  says  : — 

"  The  object  of  imposing  duties  on  impoita 
should  be  to  raise  revenue  to  pay  the  DecessaTj 
expenses  of  government.  Congress  may,  un- 
doubtedly, in  the  exercise  of  a  sound  discre- 
tion, discriminate  in  arranging  the  rates  of  doty 
on  different  articles;  but  the  discriminatioos 
should  be  within  the  revenue  standard,  and  be 
made  with  the  view  to  raise  money  for  the  sup- 
port of  government^' 

What  the  President  means  by  the 
phrase,  retinue  standard,  will  perhaps  ap- 
pear more  clearly  from  the  following  ex- 
quisite piece  of  reasoning : — 

'*  It  becomes  important  to  understand  dis- 
tinctly what  is  meant  by  a  revenue  standani, 
the  maximum  of  which  should  not  be  exceeded 
in  the  rates  of  duty  imposed.  It  is  conceded, 
and  experience  proves*  that  duties  may  be  laid 
BO  hign  as  to  diminish  or  prohibit  altogether 
the  importation  of  any  given  article,  and  there- 
by lessen  or  destroy  the  revenue  which,  at 
lower  rates,  would  be  derived  from  its  importa- 
tion. Such  duties  exceed  the  revenue  rates, 
and  are  not  imposed  to  raise  money  for  the 
support  of  government.  If  Congress  levy  a 
duty  for  revenue  of  one  per  cent,  on  a  given 
article,  it  will  produce  a  given  amount  of  money 
to  the  treasurv,  and  will  incidentally  and  nec^ 
essarily  afford  protection  or  advantage  U>  the 
amount  of  one  per  cent,  to  the  home  manufac- 
turer of  a  similar  or  like  article  over  the  im- 
porter. If  the  duty  be  raised  to  ten  per  cent, 
it  will  produce  a  greater  amount  of  money,  and 
afford  greater  protection.  If  it  be  still  raised 
to  twenty,  twenty-five,  or  thirty  per  cent.,  and 
if,  as  it  is  raised,  the  revenue  derived  from  it  is 
found  to  be  increased,  the  protection  or  advan- 
tage will  also  be  increased ;  but  if  it  be  raised 
to  thirty-one  per  cent,  and  it  is  found  that  the 
revenue  produced  at  that  rate  is  less  than  at 
thirty  per  cent.,  it  ceases  to  be  a  revenue  duty. 
The  precise  point  in  the  ascending  scale  of  du- 
ties at  which  it  is  ascertained  from  experience 
that  the  revenue  is  greatest,  is  the  maximum 
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rate  of  duty  which  can  be  laid  for  the  bona 
fide  purpose  of  collecting  money  for  the  sup- 
port of  government.  To  raise  the  duties  higher 
than  that  point,  and  thereby  diminish  the  amount 
collected,  is  to  levy  them  for  protection  merely, 
and  not  for  revenue.  As  long,  then,  as  Con- 
gress may  gradually  increase  the  rate  of  duly 
on  a  given  article,  and  the  revenue  is  increased 
by  such  increase  of  duty,  they  are  within  the 
revenue  standard.  When  they  go  beyond  that 
point,  and  as  they  increase  the  duties,  the  rev- 
enue is  diminished  or  destroyed,  the  act  ceases 
to  have  for  its  object  the  raising  of  money  to 
BuppoTt  government,  but  is  for  protection  mere- 
ly.** 

The  object  of  the  above  reasoning,  if  we 
vre  aUe  to  comprehend  it,  is  to  prove  that 
a  certain  low  tanff  of,  say,  fifteen  or  twen- 
ty per  centum,  will  produce  more  revenue 
than  a  high  tariff  pf  forty  or  fifty  per 
centum — that  the  precise  rate  of  duty 
which  will  produce  the  most  revenue  may 
be  ascertained  hy  actual  experiment,  and 
that  rate,  whatever  it  shall  be  found  to  be, 
is  the  revenue  standard.  Now  this  is  all 
mere  hypothesis  and  delusion,  without  a 
single  fact  to  support  it.  There  is  no  such 
revenue  standard,  nor  is  it  true  that  a  low 
tariff  will  produce  as  much  revenue  as  a 
higher  one,  except  where  the  low  tariff 
prevents  smuggling ;  and  we  are  much 
mistaken  if  the  President's  own  figures  do 
not  prove  this.  The  President  and  his 
Secretary  appear  to  have  adopted,  as  the 
basis  of  their  system  of  finance.  Dean 
Swift's  celebrated  paradox,  that  in  political 
arithmetic  two  and  two  do  not  make  four. 

If  the  President  means  to  say,  that 
a  low  tariff  of  five  or  ten  per  centum  on 
coarse  cotton  fabrics,  will  produce  more 
revenue  from  those  fabrics  than  a  high 
tariff  of  fifty  or  one  hundred  per  centum 
would  do,  then  he  asserts  a  fact  which 
nobody  ever  denied  or  disputed ;  for 
the  high  tariff  would  be  equivalent  to 
a  prohibition  of  the  import  of  the  arti- 
cle, and  would  therefore  produce  no  reve- 
nue at  all.  If  this  was  what  the  Presi- 
dent meant,  it  was  a  mere  truism,  and  re- 
quired no  argument  to  sustain  it.  But  if 
his  meaning  was,  that  an  average  tariff  of 
twenty  per  centum  on  the  whole  impor- 
tation, will  produce  more  revenue  than  an 
average  tanff  of  forty  per  centum  on  the 
whole  importation,  then  he  asserts  a  pal- 
pable and  plain  absurdity,  equivalent  to 
asserting  that  the  half  is  greater  than  the 


whole.  The  President's  parade  of  ail- 
ment, therefore,  is  either  for  the  purpose 
of  proving  a  truism  which  nobody  denies, 
or  an  absurdity  which  no  sensible  man 
believes. 

There  is  a  well  established  principle  of 
political  economy,  which  neither  the  Presi- 
dent, nor  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
nor  indeed  any  of  their  sect  of  poUtical 
economists,  seem  ever  to  have  learned; 
which  shows,  if  not  the  absurdity,  at  least 
the  futility  of  their  idea  of  a  revenue 
standard  of  duties  on  different  articles  of 
import. 

The  exports  of  a  nation  always  do,  and 
always  should,  control  the  imports,  with- 
out regard  to  the  rate  of  the  auties.  No 
nation  should  ever  import  more  than  the 
net  proceeds  of  its  exports.  If  this  rule 
is  violated,  disaster  immediately  follows, 
as  our  own  experience  abundantly  proves. 
A  government,  therefore,  which  encour- 
ages its  citizens  to  import  more  than  the 
net  proceeds  of  their  exports,  violates  a 
fundamental  principle  of  political  econo- 
my. The  imports  of  a  nation,  however, 
always  do,  and  always  must,  exceed  by 
seven  or  e^ht  per  centum,  the  nominal 
exports.  This  excess  of  imports  is  caused 
by  the  profits,  or  net  proceeds,  of  the  ex- 
ports above  the  valuation.  Every  mer- 
chant who  exports  a  cargo  of  goods  ex- 
pects to  realize,  not  only  their  original 
cost,  but  a  profit  on  them.  He  expects 
to  exchange  his  goods  for  others  of  more 
value  to  him,  or  for  money;  and  these 
must  be  imported  or  there  is  an  end  to 
commerce.  When  a  nation  has  got  its 
proportion  of  the  precious  metals  ad- 
justed to  its  amount  of  property,  there 
can  be  no  profit  on  the  importation  of  spe- 
cie, because  it  is  worth  more  abroad  than 
at  home>  and  there  will  be  a  profit  on  the 
importation  of  goods  and  exportation  of 
money!  Now,  unless  a  high  tariff  on  im- 
ports will  prevent  the  export  and  sale  of 
our  surplus  products,  to  those  who  are 
willing  to  give  a  good  price  for  them,  the 
rate  of  duty  on  the  proceeds  will  not  pre- 
vent them  from  being  imported.  So  long, 
then,  as  our  exports  amount  to  a  hundred 
millions  of  dollars  a  year,  under  a  tariff 
that  shall  average  fifty,  or  even  one  hun- 
dred per  centum,  our  imports  will  equal 
or  exceed  that  amount.  It  is  true  that 
a  horizontal  tariff  of  cme  hundred  per 
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centum  upon  all  importations,  would  en- 
tirely exclude  a  large  portion  of  our  pres- 
ent imports — all  those  that  are  produced, 
or  could  be  conveniently  produced,  in  the 
country ;  but  other  articles  would  be  sub- 
stituted in  their  place,  so  as  to  equal  the 
full  amount  of  our  exports.  The  only 
effect,  therefore,  of  a  high  duty  on  a  given 
article,  such  as  coarse  cotton  fabrics,  would 
be  to  exclude  that  article  and  substitute 
some  other  in  its  place  to  an  equal  amount 
and  value. 

Although  an  increase  of  duty,  therefore, 
on  cotton  goods,  may  decrease  the  revenue 
on  that  article,  yet  it  does  not  follow,  as 
the  President  seems  to  suppose,  that  the 
general  revenue  will  be  diminished,  al- 
though such  might  be  the  case.  If,  for 
example,  the  duty  on  cotton  and  wooHen 
goods  should  be  increased  to  such  a  point 
as  to  exclude  ten  millions  of  them  from 
our  market;  and  articles  paying  no  duty  at 
all  should  be  substituted  in  their  place,  the 
general  amount  of  revenue  would  be  di- 
minished ;  but  he  would  be  but  a  shallow 
politician  who  could  not  prevent  such  a 
result. 

The  truth  of  this  theory  is  proved  by 
the  history  of  every  commercial  nation  in 
the  world.  Our  imports  have  exceeded 
our  exports  every  year  since  the  govern- 
ment was  established,  with  the  exception, 
perhaps,  of  a  single  year.  The  same  is 
true  of  England,  and  all  other  nations, 
without  any  regard  to  the  rate  of  their 
tariffs.  If  the  advocates  of  low  tariffs  will 
show  a  single  exception  to  this  rule,  we 
will  give  up  the  argument. 

There  is  a  class  of  goods,  however,  upon 
which  high  duties 'will  produce  less  reve- 
nue than  low  duties,  although  the  high 
duties  may  not  diminish  the  amount  of  im- 
ports. These  are  goods  of  small  bulk  and 
great  value,  such  as  jewelry,  expensive 
laces,  <&c.  A  high  duty  on  such  goods 
would  cause  them  to  be  smuggled  to  a 

great  extent,  and  thus  defeat  the  revenue, 
nt  the  idea  that  an  average  high  duty  on 
the  staple  articles  of  consumption  will  pre- 
vent them  from  being  imported  through 
the  custom-house,  is  utterly  absurd.  If 
it  were  otherwise,  a  tariff  of  two  or  three 
hundred  per  cent,  on  the  transportation 
of  oysters  from  Baltimore  to  Cincinnati 
would  prevent  them  from  being  consumed 
in  Cincinnati.     If  our  government  were  to 


enact  a  tariff  which  should  be  equivalent 
to  an  average  duty  of  fifty  per  centum 
upon  the  whole  import  of  the  country,  it 
would  afford  a  revenue  of  fifty  millions  of 
dollars,  so  long  as  our  exports  equalled  a 
hundred  milUons  of  dollars ;  and  if  our  ex- 
ports should  equal  one  hundred  and  fifty 
millions  of  dollars,  the  duties  on  imports 
would  equal  seventy-five  millions  of  dol- 
lars. The  renenue  has  always  been  found 
to  rise  or  fall  in  amount  in  proportion  as 
the  general  average  has  been  raised  or 
lowered.  The  President's  own  figures 
will  show  this. 

In  his  message  to  Congress  in  De- 
cember, 1845,  he  states  the  exports  of 
domestic  products  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing the  80th  June,  1845,  to  have  been 
of  the  value  of  ninety-nine  and  three- 
tenths  millions  of  dollars.  (We  omit  frac- 
tions less  than  tenths.)  The  imports  for 
consumption  for  the  same  year,  were  of 
the  value  of  one  hundred  and  one  millions 
of  dollars,  and  the  receipts  into  the  Treas- 
ury on  the  above  amount  of  imports,  was 
twenty-seven  and  five-tenths  millions  of 
dollars,  equal,  within  a  small  fraction,  to 
twenty-seven  per  centum  upon  the  whole 
import  of  that  year.  This  was  under  the 
tariff  of  1842. 

In  his  message  to  Congress,  (December, 
1846,)  the  President  says:  "The  value 
of  the  exports  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
the  30th  June,  1846,  amounted  to  one 
hundred  and  two  and  one-tenth  mill- 
ions of  dollars.  The  imports  for  consump- 
tion for  the  same  year,  were  of  the  value 
of  one  hundred  and  ten  and  three-tenths 
millions  of  dollars.  The  duties  paid  into 
the  Treasury  upon  the  above  amount  of 
imports,  was  twenty-six  and  seven-tenths 
millions  of  dollars,"  equal  to  twenty-four 
and  a  fraction  per  centum  upon  the  whole 
importation  for  that  year.  This  was  also 
under  the  tariff  of  1842.  Although  the 
tariff  is  the  same  in  different  years,  yet  the 
average  of  duties  will  vary  one  or  two  per 
centum  in  differ^t  years,  in  consequence 
of  larger  proportions  of  free  goods,  or 
goods  paymg  a  low  duty,  being  imported 
one  year  Uian  another. 

In  his  late  message  the  President  states 
the  exports  of  domestic  products  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  the  30th  of  June  last, 
at  one  hundred  and  fifty  and  six-tenths 
millions  of  dollars.    The  imports  for  do- 
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mestic  consumption,  including  specie  for 
the  same  year,  were  one  hundred  and  sixty 
and  seven-tenths  millions  of  dollars  in  value. 
Excluding  specie,  the  imports  amounted 
to  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  and  five- 
tenths  millions  of  dollars,  the  duties  upon 
which  were  tweiity-three  and  seven-tenths 
millions  of  dollars,  equal  to  fourteen  and 
a  fraction  per  centum  upon  the  whole  im- 
portation, including  specie.  Excluding 
specie,  which  paid  no  duty,  the  per  centum 
of  duty  was  seventeen  and  a  fraction. 
During  five  months  of  this  fiscal  year, 
the  tariff  of  1842  was  in  operation, 
and  in  that  time  seven  and  eight-tenths 
millions  of  dollars  were  collected,  leaving 
but  fifteen  and  nine-tenths  millions  to  he 
collected  under  the  tariff  of  1846.  The 
actual  average  tariff  of  1846  is,  therefore, 
a  good  deal  less  than  seventeen  per  centum ; 
but  as  our  cause  does  not  require  us  to 
stand  for  trifles,  we  will  allow  that  the 
average  duty  imder  the  tariff  of  1846  was 
seventeen  per  centum.  This  makes  the 
tariff  of  1846  about  nine  or  ten  per  cent 
lower  than  the  tariff  of  1842,  and  the  du- 
ties paid  into  the  treasury  from  twelve  to 
fifteen  millions  of  dollars  less  than  they 
would  have  been  under  the  tariff  of  1842. 
In  1846  twenty-seven  millions  of  rev- 
enue were  collected  on  one  hundred  and 
two  millions  of  impoils.  In  1846  twenty- 
six  millions  of  revenue  were  collected  on 
one  hundred  and  ten  millions  of  imports, 
and  in  1847  but  twenty-four  millions  of 
revenue  (we  give  the  benefit  of  the  frac- 
tion) were  collected  on  one  hundred  and 
thirty -eight  and  five-tenths  millions  of  im- 
ports, exclusive  of  twenty-two  millions  of 
specie.  This  enormous  amount  of  exports 
and  consequent  imports,  was  caused  by  the 
bountiful  harvest  in  this  country  and  the 
dearth  in  Europe,  and  not  in  any  degree 
by  our  tariff ;  and  yet  the  President  and 
bis  Secretary  have  the  hardihood,  not  to 
say  audacity,  to  argue  before  the  Ameri- 
can people  the  superiority  of  the  tariff  of 
1846  over  the  tariff  of  1842  as  a  revenue 
measure.  These  high  functionaries  have 
not  only  attempted  to  maintain  the  supe- 
riority of  that  miserable  delusion,  which 
they  have  christened  a  revenue  tariff,  but 
they  have  garbled  and  perverted  the  rec- 
ords of  the  Treasury  Department  to  make 
them  speak  favorably  of  their  bantling. 
Thus  the  President  telk  us  that 


'*  The  net  revenue  from  cuBtoms  in  the  year 
ending  on  the  Ist  of  December,  1846,  being  the 
last  year  under  the  operation  of  the  tariff  act  of 
1842,  was  4(22,971,403  10;  and  the  net  rev- 
enue fronv  customs  during  the  year  ending  Dec. 
Ist,  1847,  being  the  first  year  under  the  opera- 
tion of  the  tariff  act  of  1846,  was  about 
$31,500,000 ;  t>eing  an  increase  of  revenue 
for  the  first  year,  under  the  tariff  act  of  1846, 
of  more  than  ^8,600,000  over  that  of  the  last 
year  of  the  tariff  of  1842." 

But  facts  are  stubborn  things,  and  figures 
will  not  lie,  even  to  accommodate  the  Presi- 
dent. The  above  paragraph  could  have 
been  put  into  the  President's  message  for 
no  other  purpose  but  to  deceive.  The  ob- 
ject was  to  make  the  people  believe  that 
the  tariff  of  *40  was  more  productive  of 
revenue  than  the  tariff  of  '42,  else  why 
not  give  the  exports  and  imports  for  the 
same  period  of  time  ?  Had  these  been  given 
it  would  have  appeared  that  twenty-two 
and  nine-tenths  millions  of  revenue  were 
collected  on  less  than  one  hundred  millions 
of  imports,  while  only  thirty-one  and  five- 
tenths  millions  of  revenue  were  collected 
on  nearly  or  quite  two  hundred  millions  of 
imports,  and  nearly  the  same  amount  of 
exports.  This  is  too  paltry,  if  not  for  the 
man,  at  least  for  the  ofificer  who  wrote  it. 

During  the  first  year  of  the  operation  of 
the  tariff  of  1846,  the  treasury  has  lost 
from  twelve  to  fifteen  millions  of  dollars, 
which  would  have  been  raised  under  the 
tariff  of  1842.  But  the  President  and  the 
free  trade  sect  of  politicians  will,  no  doubt, 
tell  us,  that  whatever  the  treasury  may 
have  lost  by  a  low  rate  of  duty,  the  people 
have  gained ;  that  if  the  people  have 
more  taxes  to  pay  in  consequence  of  the 
low  rate  of  duties,  they  have  more  to  pay 
with ;  all  of  which  is  as  false  as  their 
theory. 

Among  political  economists  of  the  old 
school,  with  Adam  Smith  at  their  head,  it 
was  held  as  a  maxim,  that  whatever  taxes 
were  collected  upon  an  article  of  consump- 
tion, whether  it  was  by  an  excise  or  an 
impost,  must  be  ultimately  paid  by  the 
consumer ;  so  that  if  twenty-five  per  cent, 
of  duties  were  collected  on  an  article  im- 
ported for  consumption,  the  consumer 
would  have  to  pay  twenty-five  per  cent, 
more  for  it  than  if  no  duty  had  been  col- 
lected on  it.  This  was  a  plausible  but 
superficial  theory,  and  it  was  received  and 
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acted  cm  for  a  long  time ;  but  its  falsity  is 
susceptible  of  invincible  demonstration. 

An  impost  is  not  strictly  speaking  a 
tax.  Taxes  are  levied  upon  citizens  and 
property  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  gov- 
ernment laying  the  tax.  An  impost  is  a 
bonus  which  the  owner  of  property  is  re- 
quired to  pay  for  the  privilege  of  bringing 
it  within  the  territorial  limits  of  another' 
government  for  sale  or  use.  The  owner 
of  the  property  upon  which  a  tax  is  laid, 
haa  no  option  whether  he  will  pay  the 
tax  or  not ;  but  the  owner  of  property  upon 
which  an  impost  is  laid,  has  his  election, 
whether  he  will  bring  his  property  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  government  and 
pay  the  impost,  or  keep  it  out  of  that 
jurisdiction  and  save  the  impost.  If  he 
chooses  to  pay  the  impost  and,  bring 
it  into  the  country,  he  will  then  sell 
it  for  the  most  he  can  get,  without  any 
regard  to  the  impost  he  has  paid  on 
it.  Should  he  attempt  to  regulate  the 
price  by  the  impost  he  had  paid^  he  would 
be  laughed  at  for  his  folly.  Between 
buyer  and  seller  the  duty  paid  on  an  arti- 
cle is  never  inquired  after  or  thought  of ; 
the  market  price  is  their  standard.  A  large 
portion  of  the  foreign  goods  sold  in  our 
market,  and  which  have  paid  a  duty  of 
twenty-five  or  thirty  per  cent.,  are  sold  at 
auction,  and  do  not  bring  a  cent  more  than 
they  would,  if  they  had  been  imported  free 
of  duty.  Up  to  about  twenty-five  or  thirty 
per  cent.,  there  is  no  doubt  whatever,  but 
what  the  foreign  producer,  and  not  the 
consumer,  pays,  in  some  cases,  three' 
fourths,  in  others,  seven-eighths,  and  in 
many  cases  the  whole  amount  of  the  duties 
collected  on  the  goods.  It  is  not,  there- 
fore, true  that  the  people  have  gained  what 
the  treasury  may  have  lost,  under  the 
operation  of  the  tariff  of  1846.  During 
the  first  year  of  that  absurd  measure,  the 
country  has  lost  from  ten  to  twelve  millions 
of  dollars,  and  will  continue  to  lose  that 
much  per  annum  as  long  as  it  shall  be  per- 
mitted to  remtdn  on  the  statute  book.  This 
has  caused  large  deficits,  and  wiU  continue 
to  cause  still  larger  deficits,  in  the  treasury, 
which  the  President  and  his  Secretary 
propose  to  supply  by  a  tax  on  tea  and 
coffee,  now  admitted  free  of  duty,  by  a 
reduction  in  the  price  of  the  public  lands, 
and  by  a  loan,  the  present  year,  of 
118,500,000. 


It  is  perfectly  riffht  and  just  to  lay  an 
impost  on  tea  and  coffee.     Indeed,  the 
true  policy  of  this  country,  and  of  every 
country,  is  to  let  .no  article  of  commerce 
be  imported  without  paying  a  small  dutj. 
The  nation  incurs  a  heavy  expense,  annu- 
ally, for  the  accommodation  and  protec- 
tion of  the  commerce  of  the  country ;  and 
every  person,  whether  citizen  or  alien,  who 
participates  in  the  benefit  of  that  com- 
merce, ought  to  pay  a  portion  of  that 
expense,  for  the  same  reason,  that  every 
person  who  transports   his  property  on 
railroads  and  canals  ought  to  pay  toll.  No 
foreign  goods,  therefore,  ought  to  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  country  without  paying 
a  duty  of  at  least  five  or  ten  per  cent 
It   would,  therefore,  be   good  policy  to 
lay  a  specific  duty  of  at  least  two  cents 
a  poimd  on  coffee,  and  &ve  and  ten  cents 
a  pound  on  tea.     Notwithstanding  what 
tlie  President  and  his  Secretary  may  say 
to  the  contrary,  yet  the  experience  of  all 
commercial  nations  proves^  that  specific 
duties,  where  they  can  be  laid,  are  prefers* 
ble  to  ad  valorem  duties.     But  as  their 
theory  of  finance  is  built  upon  paradoxes^ 
it  was  to  be  expected  that  they  would  re- 
ject experience. 

The  policy  of  reducing  the  price  of  the 
public  lands  for  the  purpose  of  increasing 
the  amount  of  revenue  from  them,  is  about 
as  wise  as  reducing  the  rates  of  duty  for 
the  purpose  of  increasing  the  amount  of 
revenue.  The  following  quotation  from 
the  late  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  exhibits  his  policy  in  regard  to 
the  public  lands,  and  his  reasons  for  it 
Although  rather  long,  yet  it  is  such  a 
beautiful  specimen  of  the  Secretary's  rea- 
soning powers,  that  we  have  not  the  heart 
to  mutilate  it : — 

'*  The  recommendations  in  my  first  as  well 
as  second  annual  Report  of  the  reduction  of 
the  price  of  the  public  lands  in  favor  of  settlers 
and  cultivators,  together  with  the  removal  of 
onerous  restrictions  upon  the  pre-emption  laws, 
are  again  respectfully  presented  to  the  con8ide^ 
ation  of  Congress.  Sales  at  the  reduced  price, 
it  is  thought,  should  be  confined  to  settlers  and 
cultivators,  in  limited  quantities,  sufficient  for 
farms  and  plantations,  and  the  pre-emption 
privilege  extended  to  every  bona  fide  seiiler^^nd 
embrace  all  landa,  whether  surveyed  or  unsu^ 
veyed,  to  which  the  Indian  title  may  be  extin- 
guished. The  lands  remaining  subject  to  entry 
at  private  sale  on  the  first  of  this  month  were 
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162,101,001  acres,  and  the  unsurveyed  lands  to 
which  the  Indian  title  has  been  extinguished 
71 ,048,2 1 4  acres,  (per  table  Z. )  The  adoption 
of  these  two  measanes,  for  the  reasons  stated 
in  my  previous  reports,  would  augment  the  rev- 
enue a  miUion  and  a  half  of  dollars  per  annum, 
operating  as  they  would  on  223,149,216  acres. 
It  would,  at  the  same  time,  increase  the  wages 
of  labor,  by  enabling  a  much  larger  number  of 
the  working  classes  to  purchase  farms  at  the 
low  price,  whilst  it  would,  at  the  same  time, 
augment  the  wealth  and  power  of  the  whole 
country. 

'*  When  the  public  lands  have  been  offered  a 
long  time  for  a  price  they  will  not  bring,  the 
failure  to  reduce  the  price  is  equivalent  in  its 
effects  to  an  enactment  by  Congress  that  these 
lands  shall  not  be  sold  and  settled  for  an  un- 
limited period.  The  case  is  still  stronger  as 
to  the  unsurveyed  lands :  there  being  an  act  of 
Conmss  forbidding  their  sale  or  settlement, 
and  denouncing  as  criminals,  and  as  trespass- 
ers, the  American  pioneers  who  would  desire  to 
enter  in  advance  into  the  wilderness,  cover  it 
with  farms  and  towns,  with  the  church  and  the 
school-house,  extend  over  it  the  blessings  of 
our  free  institutions,  and  enlarge  by  the  axe  and 
the  plough,  the  cultivated  area  of  the  American 
Union. 

*'  Should  the  system  proposed  be  now  adopted, 
the  surveyed  as  well  as  the  unsurveyed  lands 
opened  to  pre-emptors,  and  the  Indian  title  ex- 
tinffttished  within  the  coming  year,  or  that 
which  succeeds  it,  in  addition  to  Iowa  and  Wis- 
consin, we  should  soon  have  two  new  States, 
Winesota  and  Itasca,  in  the  great  valley  of  the 
West,  adjoining  Wisconsiin  and  Iowa.     In- 
stead of  draining  the  old  States  of  their  popula- 
tion, the  graduation  and  pre-emption  system 
will,  in  a  series  of  years,  increase  their  pros- 
perity by  giving  them  customers  in  the  west 
who  will  carry  to  them  their  products  and  re- 
ceive their  imports  or  fabrics  in  exchange,  in- 
creasing the  transportation  upon  our  railroads 
and  canals,  and  augmenting  our  foreign  as  well 
as  coastwise  tonnage.    The  distribution  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  sales  of  these  lands  is  prevented 
for  at  least  twenty  years  by  the  act  of  28th 
January,  1847,  setting  apart  and  pledging  their 
proceecis  to  the  extinguishment  of  the  public 
debt.    So  far  also  as  distribution  may  have  been 
advocated  with  a  view  to  favor  a  protective  tariff, 
it  is  now  proved  that  a  tariff  for  revenue  not 
only  yields  a  larger  income  than  the  protective 
system,  but  also  advances  more  rapidly,  in  a 
series  of  years,  the  prosperity  of  the  manufac- 
turers themselves,  by  the  augmentation  of  their 
foreign  and  domestic  markets." 

The  present  price  of  the  public  lands  is 
one  dollar  and  a  quarter  per  acre,  and  the 
Secretary  thinks,  if  their  price  was  re- 
duced to  seventy-five  or  fifty  cents  per 
acre,  (although  he  does  not  say  how  much,) 
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the  revenue  from  them  would  be  increased 
one  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars  per  annum ; 
and,  according  to  the  same  reasoning,  if 
they  were  reduced  to  twenty-five  cents  per 
acre,  the  revenue  from  them  would  be  still 
greater,  for  the  same  reason  that  an  aver- 
age duty  of  twenty-five  per  cent,  on  im- 
ports, will  produce  more  revenue  than  fifty 
per  cent,  would  do.  But  whether  there 
be  a  revenue  standard  of  the  public  land$, 
or  what  that  standard  is,  if  there  be  one, 
we  are  not  informed. 

Now  it  strikes  us  that  the  reason  more 
lands  are  not  sold,  b  because  more  are  not 
wanted  for  settlement  and  cultivation,  and 
not  because  of  their  high  price.  To  those 
who  want  them,  the  pubUc  lands  are  very 
cheap  at  a  doUar  and  a  quarter  per  acre ; 
to  those  who  do  not  want  them,  they 
would  be  dear  at  twenty-five  cents  an  acre. 
A  certain  portion  of  the  population  of  the 
old  States  desire  annually  to  emigrate  and 
settle  on  the  public  lands.  In  other  words, ^ 
there  is  a  market  for  a  given  number  of 
acres  of  the  public  lands  every  year.  The 
quantity  wanted  increases  as  our  popula- 
tion increases,  nor  can  it  be  essentially  in- 
creased by  reducing  the  price  of  the  lands. 
If  the  public  lands  were  reduced  to  a  dime 
an  acre,  the  great  mass  of  the  population 
in  the  old  States  would  not  buy  ihem. 
The  Secretary's  project,  therefore,  for  in- 
creasing the  revenue,  by  a  reduction  in  the 
price  of  the  public  lands,  would  be  very 
likely  to  result  as  his  project  for  increas- 
ing the  revenue  from  imports,  by  reducing 
the  rate  of  duty,  has  resulted. 

By  reducing  the  price  of  those  lands 
which  have  been  a  long  time  in  the  market^ 
he  would  probably  divert  a  part  of  the 
current  of  emigration  to  those  lands,  and 
thereby  prevent  the  sale  of  those  of  higher 
price,  which  would  still  farther  diminish 
the  revenue.  The  million  and  a  half  of 
revenue,  therefore,  anticipated  from  this 
project,  is  not  likely  to  be  realized,  and 
that  sum  will  also  have  to  be  supplied  by 
loan. 

All  the  Secretary's  estimates  are  based 
upon  the  exports,  and  consequent  imports, 
of  1847,  and  can,  therefore,  never  be  real- 
ized except  in  years  of  famine  in  Europe ; 
and  yet,  according  to  these  estimates,  he 
will  want  a  loan  of  $18,500,000,  to  carry 
on  the  government  the  present  year.  Add 
to  this  the  million  and  a  half  which  he  ex- 
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pects,  but  will  not  get,  from  the  public 
lands,  and  the  amount  wanted  will  be 
twenty  millions.     Thus  he  says : — 

^  The  new  tariff  has  now  been  in  opemtipn 
more  than  twelve  months,  and  has  greatly  augi- 
mented  the  revenue  and  prosperity  of  the  conn- 
try.  The  net  revenue  from  duties  during  the 
twelve  months  ending  1st  December,  1847, 
under  the  new  tariff,  is  931,300,000,  being 
$8,528,396  more  than  was  received  during  the 
twelve  months  preceding,  under  the  tariff  of 
1842.  The  net  revenue,  of  the  first  quarter  of 
the  first  fiscal  year,  under  the  new  tariff,  was 
(11,106,257  41  cents,  whilst,  in  the  same 
quarter  of  the  preceding  year,  under  the  tariff 
of  1842,  the  net  revenue  was  only  (6,153,826 
56.  If  the  revenue  for  the  three  remaining 
quarters  should  equal  in  the  avera^  the  first, 
then  the  net  revenue  from  duties  during 
the  fiscal  year  of  the  new  tariff  would  be 
(44,425,029  64.  If,  however,  the  comparison 
is  founded  on  all  the  quarterly  returns  for  forty- 
eight  years,  (as  far  back  as  given  quarterly  m 
the  treasury  record,)  and  the  same  proportion 
kfor  the  several  quarters  applied  to  the  first 
quarter  of  the  year,  it  woula  make  its  net  rev- 
enue, per  table  C,  (40,388,045.  Although  the 
net  revenue  from  duties  already  received,  being 
$15,506,257  41,  during  the  five  months  of  this 
fiscal  year,  would  seem  to  indicate  its  probable 
amount  not  less  than  (35,000,000,  yet  it  is  esti- 
mated at  (31,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
30th  June,  1848,  and  (32,000,000  for  the  snc- 
ceediag  year,  in  view  of  the  possible  efi^ts  of 
the  revulsion  in  Great  Britain.  Although  our 
prosperity  is  ascribed  to  the  famine  there,  as 
though  rrovidence  had  made  the  advance  of 
one  country  depend  upon  the  calamities  of  an- 
other, yet  it  is  certain  that  our  trade  with  Great 
Britain  must  be  greater  in  a  series  of  years, 
when  prosperity  would  enable  her  to  buy  more 
from  us  (especially  cotton)  and  at  better  prices, 
and  sell  us  more. in  exchange,  accompanied  by 
an  augmentation  of  revenue.'' 

To  realize  the  Secretary's  anticipations 
and  estimates,  our  exports,  during  the 
present  year,  must  come  nearly  up  to 
two  hundred  millions  of  dollars.  Sup- 
pose the  average  tariff  on  all  our  im- 
ports to  be  seventeen  per  centum,  which 
a  nearly  two  per  cent,  more  than  it  was 
last  year,  and  that  our  imports  do  not 
exceed  our  exports  more  than  five  per 
cent.,  which  they  probably  will  not  do ;  then 
to  rabe  a  revenue  of  thirty-one  millions  I 
of  dollars,  will  require  our  exports  to  ex-  ' 
ceed  one  hundred  and  seventy  millions  of 
dollars,  which  every  well-informed  man 
knows  will  not  be  the  case.    We  undertake 


therefore  to  predict,  that  instead  of  thirty* 
one  millions  of  dollars  from  the  customs, 
the  treasury  will  not  receive  over  twenty- 
six,  and  probably  less  than  twenty-fivB 
millions.  Had  the  Secretary  given  us  the 
imports  and  exports  from  the  first  of  De- 
cember, 1846,  to  the  first  of  December, 
1847,  we  could  have  predicted  with  more 
confidence.  Supposing,  then,  that  all  the 
other  estimates  and  calculations  of  the 
Secretary  are  correct,  which  they  are  far 
from  being,  and  he  will  need  a  loan,  the 
present  year,  of  more  than  twenty-five  mill- 
ions of  dollars.  Now  an  addition  of  seven- 
teen per  eent.  to  the  present  duties, 
properly  distributed  over  the  whole  of 
our  imports,  would  have  produced  just 
about  that  sum,  and  this  would  be  a  much 
more  statesman-like  measure,  than  a  loan 
of  twenty-five  millions  of  dollars  in  the 
present,  or  any  other  condition  of  public 
credit  likely  to  exist,  under  the  adminis- 
tration of  President  Polk  and  Secretary 
Walker. 

On  the  14th  of  March,  1842,  Sir  R. 
Peel,  then  Premier  of  England,  made  the 
following  exhibit  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, as  his  estimate  of  the  sources  and 
amount  of  the  British  revenue,  for  the  year 
ending  the  6th  of  April,  1843  : — 

I  estimate  the  revenues,  says  the  Premier,  at — 
Customs,       ...    Je22,500,O0O 
Excise,      -        -        •  13,450,000 

Stamps,  ...  7,000,000 
Taxes,  (land  tax,  we  suppose,)  4,400,000 
Post  Office,  -  -  -  500,000 
Crown  Lands,  -  -  -  •  150,000 
Miscellanies,      ...      250,000 


Total,    £48,350,000 

From  the  above  table  it  will  be  per- 
ceived that  more  than  one  hundred  mill- 
ions  of    dollars,    almost   one    half    the 
enormous  income  of  England,  is  derived 
from  the  customs.    The  amount  of  exports 
and  imports,  upon  which  that  enormous 
sum  was  to  be  collected,  are  not  gLven, 
and  we  have  not  at  hand  the  means  of 
ascertaining,  but  we  may  be  sure,  that  the 
imports  rather  fell  short  than  exceeded 
two  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  and  of 
course,  the  average  duty  on  the  whole 
import  exceeded  fifty  per  centum.     This 
is  the  English  doctrine  of  free  trade !  which 
Secretazy  Walker   lauds  so   highly^  re* 
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dnced  to  practice,  for  the  British  tariff  has 
not  since  been  so  modified,  as  to  reduce 
die  amount  of  revenue  from  the  customs 
a  single  million  of  dollars.  The  only  ma- 
terial reduction  in  the  British  tariff,  which 
our  free  trade  party  bruit  so  much,  is  the 
reduction  of  the  auties  on  breaft  stuffs 
and  provisions,  which  never  amounted  to 
a  million  of  dollars  a  year. 

The  population  of  the  United  States 
may  be  estimated  at  twenty  millions,  and 
until  the  last  year  our  exports  of  domestic 
products,  in  value,  never  exceeded  about 
one  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  sometimes 
a  little  more,  and  sometimes  a  little  less. 
The  population  of  the  British  isles  may 
be  estimated  at  twenty-eight  millions. 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  but  what  the 
exports  of  the  United  States,  in  propor- 
tion to  their  population,  are,  and  always 
have  been,  equal  to  the  exports  of  Eng- 
land in  proportion  to  her  population.  As 
England  manufactures  nearly  everything 
for  herself,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that 
ours  would  be  the  largest,  but  suppose 
them  to  be  equal ;  then  if  twenty  milHons 
of  people  export  one  hundred  millions  of 
produce,  twenty-eight  milHons  of  people 
would  export  one  hundred  and  forty  mill- 
ions of  produce ;  or  if  we  take  the  last 
year  as  Uie  base  of  our  calculations,  and 
that  twenty  millions  of  people  exported 
one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  produce, 
then,  by  the  same  rule,  twenty-eight  mill- 
ions of  people  would  export  two  hundred 
and  ten  millions  of  produce,  so  that  the 
average  of  duties  would  still  be  about  fifty 
per  centum  upon  the  whole  imports  of  Eng- 
mnd.  This  exhibit  of  the  English  Premier 
shows  what  an  enormous  amoimt  of  reve- 
nue may  be  collected  from  iipports  with- 
out oppression  or  inconvenience  to  the 
people.  Although  England  collects  over 
one  hundred  milhons  of  dollars  per  annum 
from  her  commerce,  which  does  not  ex- 
ceed the  commerce  of  the  United  States 
more  than  one-third,  yet  this  enormous 
sum  is  annually  paid  by  somebody,  with 
little  or  no  complaint  by  the  people  of 
England,  except  the  trifling  sum  collected 
on  bread  stuffs.  Take  away  the  com 
laws,  which  have  not  yielded  a  hundred 
thousand  pounds  sterling  a  year  for  the 
last  twenty  years,  and  there  has  been  little 
or  no  complaint  by  the  people  of  England, 
about  the  duties  on  English  imports.   The 


oppressiveness  of  English  taxation  pro- 
ceeds from  the  excise,  the  land  tax,  the 
window  tax,  and  the  hearth  tax — ^in  short, 
from  the  taxes  properly  so  called,  and  not 
from  the  imports,  which,  properly  speak- 
ing, are  not  taxes.  -Except  for  the  neces- 
saries of  life,  no  man  pays  an  impost 
unless  he  pleases,  and  the  necessaries  of 
life  are  the  subject  of  imposts  to  a  very 
small  extent  in  any  country,  because,  as 
^  general  rule,  every  nation  produces  its 
own  necessaries  of  life.  A  nation  that 
depended  on  other  nations  for  any  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  necessaries  of  life, 
would  be  in  a  very  precarious  condition* 
and  could  not  long  exist  as  a  nation. 
Besides,  the  domestic  product  in  every 
nation  always  regulates  the  market  for 
the  necessaries  of  life,  such  as  bread  and 
meat ;  and  hence,  the  importer,  or  foreign 
producer,  and  not  the  consumer,  must  pay 
the  impost  on  these  articles.  Therefore 
it  is,  that  the  market  price  of  flour  in 
England  regulates  the  price  of  flour  in 
Ohio.  If  a  duty  of  one  dollar  a  barrel 
is  laid  on  flour  in  England,  flour  immedi- 
ately falls  a  dollar  a  barrel  in  Ohio.  If 
that  duty  is  taken  off,  flour  rises  a  dollar 
a  barrel  in  Ohio ;  so  that  an  English  im- 
post on  flour  is,  in  reality,  a  tax  on  the 
people  of  Ohio  and  others,  who  supply 
the  English  markets,  and  not  on  the  peo- 
ple of  England.  A  duty  of  a  dollar  a 
barrel,  would'  not  raise  the  price  of  flour 
to  the  consumer  ten  cents  a  barrel.  The 
balance  of  the  impost  would  have  to  be 
paid  by  the  producer.  Hence,  the  hun- 
dred millions  of  dollars  of  revenue,  which 
England  annually  collects  from  her  com- 
merce, is  not  paid  by  the  people  of  Eng- 
land, but  by  the  people  of  the  whole 
world  with  whom  she  deals.  This  is  one 
of  the  main-springs  of  England's  power. 
She  levies  tribute  upon  the  whole  world, 
but  pays  tribute  to  nobody.  She  merely 
humbugs  the  nations  with  the  phantom  of 
free  trade. 

So  long  as  no  duty  is  imposed  on  tea, 
coffee,  and  spices,  an  opulent  farmer  and 
a  comfortable  hver  in  our  country  will  be 
under  no  necessity  of  consuming  a  single 
article  in  his  family  on  which  either  a  tax 
or  a  duty  has  been  paid  by  anybody. 
How  absurd  then  to  talk  about  an  impost 
being  oppressive  to  the  people.  What 
we  call  the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  life. 
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are  the  principal  subjects  of  duties,  and 
these  are  usually  prized  in  proportion  to 
their  cost.  The  stronger  an  article  smells 
of  money,  the  more  distinetion  its  use  will 
confer,  and  the  more  it  will  be  coveted  by 
those  who  have  the  means  of  paying  for  it. 
There  is  therefore  no  danger  that  high 
duties  will  ever  prevent  the  importation  of 
foreign  products,  to  the  full  amount  of  our 
exports.  The  history  of  English  commerce 
furnishes  abundant  proof  of  this  fact.  A 
duty  of  four  or  five  hundred  per  centum 
does  not  prevent  the  consumption  of  to- 
bacco in  England,  from  which  the  govern- 
ment derives  an  enormous  revenue.  The 
greater  portion  of  this  revenue,  it  is  true,  is 
paid  by  the  consumers,  but  up  to  some 
thirty  or  forty  per  cent,  the  producer  would 
pay  a  part.  So  a  duty  by  our  govern- 
ment, of  two  or  three  hundred  per  cent,  on 
wine  and  silks,  would  not  prevent  them 
from  being  imported  and  consumed  in 
larffe  quantities.  Who  ever  heard  of  an 
article  of  luxury  being  so  dear,  that  no- 
body would  buy  it  ?  High  duties  are  as 
much  and  even  more  complained  of  by 
producers,  than  by  consumers  ;  but  if  the 
duties  are  included  in  the  price  the  con- 
sumer pays  for  the  goods,  the  producer 
would  have  no  cause  to  complain  of  the 
duty.  If  a  duty  of  a  dollar  a  barrel  on 
flour  raised  the  price  of  flour  a  dollar  a 
barrel  in  the  English  market,  what  cause 
would  the  American  producer  have  to 
complain  of  the  duty  ?  Every  nation 
strives,  by  treaty  or  otherwise,  to  have  its 
products  subjected  to  as  low  a  duty  as 
possible  by  foreign  governments ;  but  if  the 
consumer  pays  the  duty,  they  need  g^ve 
themselves  no  trouble  on  that  subject.  If, 
then,  England  collects  a  revenue  of  over  a 
hundred  millions  of  dollars  on  her  com- 
merce, how  easily  could  the  United  States 
collect  half  that  sum  on  their  commerce. 
But  Mr.  Secretary  Walker  will  find  that 
this  cannot  be  done  by  reducing  the  duties 
on  imports. 

For  what  purpose  the  following  fanfaro- 
nade was  put  into  the  Secretary  s  Report 
we  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive.  Perhaps  he 
thought  he  could  darken  counsel  by  a 
cloud  of  statistics  and  big  figures,  and 
tlius  conceal  his  blunders  from  the  public 
eye  ;  but  if  this  was  his  object,  he  will  find 
himself  mistaken.  His  facts  in  the  follow- 
ing quotation  are  all  false,  and  his  conclu- 


sions absurd,  as  we  shall  proceed  to  show. 
We  owe  an  ap<dogy  to  our  readers,  for  so 
Ion?  a  quotation  of  such  stuff,  but  we 
comd  not  well  abridge  or  divide  it  without 
marring  its  beauty.     The  Secretary  says: 

**  In  my  report  of  July  22, 1846,  it  was  shown 
that  tbtf  annual  value  of  our  products  exceeds 
three  thousand  millions  of  dollars.  Our  popula- 
tion doubles  once  in  every  twenty-three  years, 
and  our  products  quadruple  in  the  same  period 
— that  being  the  time  witnin  which  a  sum  com- 
pounding itself  quarter  yearly  at  six  per  cent 
interest  will  be  quadrupled — as  is  sustained 
hereby  the  actual  results.  Of  this  (3,000,- 
000,000,  only  about  (150,000,000  was  ex- 
ported abroad,  leaving  $2,850,000,000,  used 
at  home,  of  which  at  least  (600,000,000 
is  annually  interchanged  between  the  sev- 
eral States  of  the  Union.  Under  this  system, 
the  larger  the  area,  and  the  greater  the 
variety  of  climate,  soil,  and  products,  the  more 
extensive  is  the  commerce  whieh  must  exist 
between  the  States,  and  the  greater  the  value 
of  the  Union.  We  see  then  here,  under  the 
system  of  free  trade  among  the  States  of  the 
Union,  an  interchange  of  products  of  the  an- 
nual value  of  at  least  (500,000,000  among  our 
twenty-one  millions  of  people ;  whilst  our  total 
exchanges,  including  imports  and  exports, 
with  all  the  world  besides,  containing  a  popu- 
lation of  a  thousand  millions,  was  last  year 
(305,194,260,  being  an  increase  since  the  new 
tariff  over  the  preceding  year  of  (70,014,647. 
Yet  the  exchanges  between  our  States,  consist- 
ing of  a  population  of  twenty-one  millions,  be- 
ing of  the  yearly  value  of  $500,000,000  ex- 
changed, make  such  exchange  in  our  own 
country  equal  to  (23  81  per  inoividual  annually 
of  our  own  products,  ana  reduces  the  exchange 
of  our  own  and  foreign  products,  (our  imports 
and  exports,)  considered  as  (300,000,000  with 
all  the  rest  of  the  world,  to  the  annual  valae 
of  thirty  cents  to  each  individual.  That  is,  one 
person  of  the  Union  receives  and  exchanges 
annually  of  our  own  products  as  much  as 
seventy-nine  persons  of  other  countries.  Were 
this  exchange  with  foreign  countries  extended 
to  ninety  cents  each,  it  would  bring  our  imports 
and  exports  up  to  (900,000,000  per  annum, 
and  our  annual  revenue  from  duties  to  a 
sum  exceeding  (90,000,000.  An  addition  of 
thirty  cents  each  to  the  consumption  of  our 
products  exchanged  from  State  to  State  by 
our  own  people,  would  furnish  an  increased 
market  ot  the  value  only  of  (6,300,000; 
whereas  an  increase  of  thirty  cents  each,  by  a 
system  of  liberal  exchanges  with  the  people  of 
all  the  world,  would  give  us  a  market  tor  an 
additional  value  of  (300,000,000  per  annum  of 
our  exports.  Such  an  addition  cannot  occur 
by  refusing  to  receive  in  exchange  the  products 
of  other  nations,  and  demanding  the  (300,- 
000,000  per  anniun  in  specie,  whieb  could  never 
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be  supplied.  Bat,  by  receivini^  foreign  pro- 
ducts at  low  duties  in  exchange  for  our  ex- 
ports, such  an  augmentation  might  take  place. 
The  only  obstacle  to  such  exchanges  are  the 
duties  and  the  freights.  But  the  freight  from 
New  Orleans  to  Boston  differs  but  little  from 
that  between  Liverpool  and  Boston ;  and  the 
freight  from  many  points  in  the  interior  is 
greater  than^from  England  to  the  United  States. 
Thus  the  average  freight  from  the  Ohio  river 
to  Baltimore  is  greater  than  from  the  latter 
place  to  Liverpool ;  yet  the  annual  exchanges 
of  products  between  the  Ohio^  and  Baltimore 
exceed  bv  many  millions  that  between  Balti- 
more and  Liverpool.  The  Canadas  and  adja- 
cent provinces  upon  our  borders,  with  a  popula- 
tion less  than  two  millions,  exchange  imports 
and  exports  with  us  less  in  amouut  than  the 
State  of  Connecticut,  with  a  population  of  300,- 
000 ;  showing  that,  if  these  provinces  were 
united  with  us  by  free  trade,  our  annual  ex- 
changes with  them  would  rise  to  (40,000,000. 
It  is  not  the  freight,  then,  that  creates  the  chief 
obstacle  to  interchanges  of  products  between 
ourselves  and  foreign  countries,  but  the  duties. 
When  we  reflect,  uso,  that  exchange  of  pro- 
ducts depends  chiefly  upon  diversity — which  is 
greater  between  our  own  countrv  and  the  rest 
of  the  world,  than  between  the  different  States 
of  the  Union — under  a  system  of  reciprocal 
free  trade  with  all  the  world,  the  augmentation 
arising  from  greater  diversitv  of  prodacts  would 
equal  the  diminution  caused  by  freight  Thus, 
the  Southern  States  exchange  no  cotton  with 
each  other,  nor  the  Western  States  flour,  nor 
the  manufacturing  States  like  fabrics.  Diver- 
si^  of  prodacts  is  essential  to  exchanges ;  and 
if  England  and  America  were  united  by  abso- 
lute free  trade,  the  reciprocal  exchanges  be- 
tween them  would  soon  far  exceed  the  whole  for^ 
eign  commerce  of  both ;  and  with  reciprocal  free 
trade  with  all  nations,  our  own  country,  with  its 
pre-eminent  advantages,  would  measure  its  an- 
nual trade  in  imports  and  exports  by  thousands 
of  millions  of  dollars." 

This  learned  Report,  in  which  the  Sec- 
retary says  he  has  shown  that  the  annual 
amount  of  our  products  exceeds  three 
thousand  millions  of  dollars,  we  have 
never  seen,  and  we  are  therefore  unac- 
quunted  with  the  process  of  reasoning  by 
which  he  thinks  he  has  shown  that  mag- 
nificent fact.  We  suppose,  however,  that 
he  has  made  use  of  the  statistical  tables 
made  out  under  the  direction  and  superin- 
tendence of  the  Commissioner  of  Patents. 
But  we  care  not  for  his  statistics  or  his 
estimates.  We  know,  and  every  man  of 
common  sense  who  will  reflect  a  moment 
upon  the  subject,  may  know,  that  they 
are  false  to  an  enormous  extent.   The  pro- 


ducts of  last  year,  the  largest  ever  made 
in  the  United  States,  did  not  exceed,  and 
probably  fell  short  of  fifteen  hundred  mill- 
ions of  dollars  in  value. 

It  is  a  well  established  principle  of  po- 
litical economy,  that  the  consumption  of  a 
nation  must,  and  always  will,  about  equal 
its  poduction.  If  then  three  thousand 
millions  were  produced  in  a  year,  three 
thousand  millions  must,  in  some  form  6r 
other,  be  consumed  in  a  year,  or  it  would 
not  answer  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
produced.  Now  does  any  man  in  his  senses 
believe,  that  this  nation  ever  consumed,  in 
one  year,  products  of  the  value  of  three 
thousand  millions  of  dollars  ?  Suppose  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  be  twenty 
miUions,  and  the  average  consumption  of 
products  per  capita  would  be  one  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars  in  value.  Now  can  any 
man  who  has  any  knowledge  of  the  daily 
fare  of  the  great  mass  of  our  population, 
believe,  that  men,  women,  children  and 
slaves  consume  upon  an  average  products 
of  the  value  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  dol- 
lars per  annum  ?  The  thing  is  wholly  in- 
credible. One  hundred  and  fifty  dollars 
would  enable  each  individual  to  pay  two 
dollars  a  week  for  his  board,  and  have  fifty 
dollars  a  year  wherewith  to  clothe  himself. 
The  people  of  the  United  States  would  be 
much  indebted  to  Mr.  Secretary  Walker, 
if  he  would  make  good  his  assertion  with 
regard  to  their  wealth.  The  great  mass 
of  our  population  do  not  consume  food  of 
the  value  of  thirty  dollars  a  head  per  year, 
and  although  a  great  many  (yet  a  small 
number  in  comparison  to  the  whole)  con- 
sume ten  times  that  amount,  yet  if  we  set 
down  sixty  dollars  a  head  as  the  amount 
consumed  by  each  individual,  it  will  proba- 
bly be  a  liberal  allowance,  which  would 
make  the  annual  consumption  twelve  hun- 
dred millions  for  twenty  millions  of  people  ; 
and  this  is  probably  the  full  amount  of  our 
annual  production. 

There  is  another  process  of  reasoning 
which  will  conduct  us  to  about  the  same 
conclusion.  Exclude  women  and  chil- 
dren, and  those  classes  who  do  not  labor, 
and.  it  will  leave  about  one-fourth  of  the 
population  for  productive  laborers.  In  a 
population  then  of  twenty  millions  there 
will  be  five  millions  of  productive  laborers. 
Now  these  laborers  must  average  six  hun- 
dred dollars  each  in  order  to  make  an  aggre- 
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gate  of  three  thousand  millions.  But  ereiy 
man  who  knows  anything  about  labor, 
knows  that  such  a  supposition  is  utterly  ab- 
surd.  If  we  suppose  each  laborer  to  pro- 
duce two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  a  year, 
it  will  be  a  liberal  allowance.  This  would 
give  an  annual  product  of  twelve  hundred 
millions.  In  the  division  of  this  product 
between  labor  and  capital,  we  should  prob- 
ably be  required  to  give  to  labor  two-thirds, 
equal  to  eight  hundred  milUons,  and  to 
capital  one-third,  •equal  to  four  hundred 
millions.  As  women  and  children  engage 
in  some  labor,  it  may  be  thought  that  our 
estimate  of  the  number  of  laborers  is  too 
small ;  but  there  are  those  who  consider 
the  number  of  voters  in  a  State  where  suf- 
frage is  umversal,  a  fair  measure  of  the 
number  of  productive  laborers.  If  so, 
then  our  estimate  is  too  lai^.  But  if  we 
have  under-estimated  the  number  of  pro- 
ductive laborers,  we  have  also  over-esti- 
mated the  product  of  each  laborer,  as  every 
man  knows  who  has  been  either  in  the 
habit  of  laboring  himself  or  employing 
others  to  labor  for  him. 

But  'extravagant  and  absurd  as  the  Sec- 
retary's facts  are,  his  reasoning  upon  those 
facts,  is,  if  possible,  still  more  extrava- 
gant and  absurd.  Our  population,  he  tells 
us,  doubles  every  twenty-three  years,  and 
our  products  quadruple  in  the  same  time. 
And  by  what  process  of  reasoning,  gentle 
reader,  do  you  suppose  he  arrives  at  such 
a  sage  conclusion?  Why,  forsooth,  the 
Secretary  says,  that  **  any  sum  compound- 
ing itself  quarter  yearly  at  six  per  cent, 
interest,  will  be  quadrupled  in  that  time." 
Now  if  there  be  the  slightest  connection 
between  his  premise  and  his  conclusion, 
we  are  not  able  to  perceive  it.  Can  it  be 
possible  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Trea- 
sury of  the  United  States  believes  that  our 
productions  were  four  times  as  great  in 
1847  as  they  were  in  1824,  and  that  they 
will  be  four  times  as  great  in  1870  as  they 
were  in  1847  ?  It  is  to  be  feared  that  the 
statistics  of  the  learned  Secretary  have 
addled  his  brain,  and  confounded  his  pow- 
ers of  ratiocination. 

Of  this  three  thousand  millions  of  pro- 
ducts, only  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions 
are  exchanged  with  foreign  nations,  equal 
to  only  fifteen  cents  a  head  on  the  whole 
population  of  the  world.  The  balance  is 
used  at  home.     Of  this  balance  five  hun- 


dred   millions    are    exehanged  annually 
among  the  States,  equal  to  twenty-three 
dollars  and  eighty-one  cents  per  head  of 
our  whole  population,   and  this,  we  are 
told,  is  in  consequence  of  free  trade  among 
the  States ! .  "  If  our  foreign  commerce  were 
increased  to  mnety  cents  per  head  for  the 
whole  world,  (estimating  the  population  of 
the  world  at  a  thousand  millions,)  it  would 
give  us  an  annual  revenue  of  at  least  ninety 
millions  of  dollars."    Surely,  Mr.  Secre- 
tary, were  the  sky  to  fall  we  should  catch 
larks.     "  An  addition  of  thirty  cents  for 
each  individual  to  the  consumption  of  our 
products  exchanged  from  State  to  State,  by 
our  own  people,  would  furnish  an  increased 
market  of  the  value  of  only  six  and  three- 
tenths  millions  of  dollars,  whereas  an  in- 
crease of  thirty  cents  each  by  a  system  of 
liberal  exchanges  with  the  people  of  all 
the  world,  would  give  us  a  market  for  an 
additional  value  of  three  hundred  millions 
of  dollars  per  annum*  of  our  exports." 
Very  true,  Mr.  Secretary ;  but  should  we 
have  the  three   hundred  millions  to  ex- 
change ?     The  proper  way  to  cook  your 
hare,  we  are  told,  is  first  to  catch  him. 
But  the  Secretary  tells  us,  that,  "by  re- 
ceiving foreign  products  at  iow  duties,  m 
exchange  for  our  products,  such  an  aug- 
mentation might  take  place !"    Very  like  a 
whale !     The  only  obstacles,  says  the  Sec- 
retary, are  the  duties  and  the  freights. 
We  opine,  on  the  contrary,  that  our  labor- 
ers would  find  other  obstacles  to  an  in- 
creased   production     of   three    hundred 
million  dollars  worth  of  products.     "  The 
Canadas  and  adjacent  provinces  upon  our 
borders,  with  a  population  of  near  two 
millions,    exchange  imports  and  exports 
with  us,  less  in  amount  than  the  State  of 
Connecticut,  with  a  population  of  three 
hundred  thousand,  showing  that  if  these 
provinces  were  imited  with  us  by  free 
trade,  our  annual  exchanges  with  them 
would  rise  to  forty  millions  of  dollars." 
Surely,  Mr.  Secretary,  you  don't  say  this 
in  sober  earnestness !   The  Secretary  winds 
up   his  fanfaronade    with  the  following 
flourish :  "  If  England  and  America  were 
united  by  an  absmute  free  tvade,  the  recip- 
rocal exchanges  between  them  would  soon 
far  exceed  tbB  whole  foreign  commerce  of 
both ;  and  with  reciprocal  free  trade  with  all 
nations,  our  own  country,  with  its   pre-em- 
inent advantages,  would  measure  its  annual 
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trade  in  importa  and  exports  by  thousands 
of  millions. '  We  have  no  recollection  of 
ever  having  read  a  puff  of  a  quack  medi- 
cine equal  to  this. 

Some  of  the  Secretary's  figures  are  so 
strange,  that  we  cannot  make  head  or  tail 
of  them,  and  presume  them  to  be  mis- 
prints.   Take  for  example  the  following : — 

**  By  table  BB,  it  appears  that  the  au^en- 
tation  of  our  domestic  exports,  exclusive  of 
specie,  last  year,  compared  with  the  preceding 
year,  was  $48,856,802,  or  upwards  of  48  per 
cent.,  and,  at  the  same  rate  per  cent  per  annum 
of  augmentation,  would  amount  in  1849,  per 
table  CC,  to  (329,959,993,  or  much  greater 
than  the  domestic-  export  from  State  to  State. 
(See  tables  from  7  to  12,  inclusive.)  The  fu- 
ture per  centage  of  increase  may  not  be  so 
great ;  but  our  capacity  for  such  increased  pro- 
duction is  proved  to  exist,  and  that  we  could 
furnish  these  exports  far  above  the  domestic 
demand,  if  they  could  be  exchanged  free  of 
duty  in  the  ports  of  all  nations." 

The  following  paragraph  looks  very 
much  as  though  the  Secretary  either  had 
become  or  was  about  to  become  a  Fourier- 
ite: — 

**  When  all  our  capitalists  (as  some  already 
have)  shall  surely  find  it  to  be  their  true  inter- 
est, in  addition  to  the  wages  paid  to  the  Ameri- 
can workman,  to  allow  him  voluntarily,  because 
it  augments  the  profits  of  capita),  a  fair  interest 
in  these  profits,  and  elevate  him  to  the  rank  of 
a  partner  in  the  concern,  we  may  then  defy  all 
competition." 

But  whatever  may  be  the  meaning  of 
this,  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  the 
Secretary's  term  of  office  is  too  short  to 
enable  him  to  convert  the  whole  United 
States  into  phalanxes,  groups  and  series. 

On  this  wise  do  the  President  and  Sec- 
retary argue  in  favor  of  the  tariff  of  1846 ; 
but  the  merits  of  that  act  are  not  confined 
to  the  reduction  of  duties.  "It  is  not 
only  the  reduced  duties,  that  have  pro- 
duced these  happy  results,  (says  the  Sec- 
retary,) but  the  mode  of  reduction,  the 
substitution  of  the  ad  valorem  for  unequal 
and  oppressive  minimums  and  specific  du- 
ties. "  B  ut  without  quoting  farther,  it  may 
be  stated  generally,  that  both  the  Presi- 
dent and  Secretary  assume  the  fact,  as  the 
basis  of  their  arguments,  that  a  specific  duty 
upon  an  article  which  excludes  it  from  our 
market,  is  a  tax  upon  the  consumer  of  the  do- 


mestic article  to  the  full  amount  of  the  duty. 
Thus,  a  duty  of  ten  cents  a  yard  on  cotton 
goods,  which  sell  in  our  market  for  eight 
cents  a  yard,  is  nevertheless  a  tax  on  the 
poor  consumer  of  the  domestic  article  of 
ten  cents  a  yard ;  and  a  duty  of  a  dollar  a 
pair  on  brogan  shoes,  would  be  a  tax  of  a 
dollar  a  pair  on  American  brogans, 
although  they  could  be  bought  in  any 
quantity  for  seventy-five  cents  a  pair ;  and 
so  a  duty  of  one  dollar  a  bushel  on  wheat, 
would  be  a  tax  on  the  poor  American 
laborer  of  one  dollar  a  bushel  on  all  the 
wheat  with  which  he  feeds  his  poor  chil- 
dren, although  fifty  cents  should  be  the 
highest  price  he  ever  paid  for  a  bushel  of 
wheat.  Now  this  is  all  ad  captandum 
wtlgui,  and  the  President  and  Secretary 
both  know  it,  and  although  it  might  be 
tolerated  on  the  stump,  yet  when  gravely 
put  forth  from  the  high  places  they  occupy, 
it  is  a  disgrace  to  the  RepubUc. 

The  Secretary  also  says,  *'  The  great 
argument  for  protection  (by  which  he 
means  high  duties)  is,  that  by  diminish- 
ing imports  the  balance  of  trade  is  turned 
in  our  favor,  bringing  specie  into  the  coun- 
try." If  the  Secretary  does  not  know  this 
to  be  an  imtruth,  he  is  even  a  greater 
blockhead  than  we  had  supposed  him  to 
be.  We  have  heard  no  such  argument,  by 
any  intelligent  advocate  of  either  high 
duties  or  a  protective  tariff,  in  the  last 
twenty-five  years.  That  some  very  absurd 
arguments  have  been  urged,  both  in  and 
out  of  Congress,  in  favor  of  protecting 
duties,  is  very  true,  but  Mr.  Secretary 
Walker  must  not  assume  that  he  refutes 
the  poUcy  of  a  protecting  tariff,  by  refuting 
some  of  the  arguments  of  its  advocates. 
It  is  true,  that  the  old  school  political 
economists  advocated  high  duties,  for  the 
purpose  of  increasing  the  imports  of  specie, 
but  Mr.  Hume  and  Adam  Smith  showed 
the  fallacy  of  that  idea  before  our  revolu- 
tion, and  the  doctrine  has  never  prevailed 
in  this  country  among  intelligent  political 
economists.  High  duties  are  advocated 
by  those  who  understand  the  subject,  for 
the  purpose  of  replenishing  the  treasury. 
Protecting  duties  are  advocated  for  the 
purpose  of  increasing  and  extending  the 
market  for  our  products  ;  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  to  the  farmers  of  Ohio,  for 
example,  a  steady  and  sure  market  for  all 
the  products  of  their  farms  at  their  own 
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door,  instead  of  leaving  them  to  seek  a 
market  across  the  Atlantic ;  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enabling  them  to  make  their 
exchanges  in  Cincinnati  instead  of  Liver- 
pool. Protecting  duties  may  or  may  not 
augment  the  revenue.  If  they  afford  com- 
plete protection,  by  excluding  the  foreign 
article  altogether,  they  will  not  augment 
the  revenue,  because  they  will  not  increase 
the  average  ^f  duty  on  the  whok  impor- 
tation ;  but  if  the  duty  is  raised,  but  not 
so  high  as  to  exclude  the  foreign  article, 
the  revenue  will  be  replenished.  It  does 
not,  however,  follow,  as  the  Secretary 
seems  to  suppose,  that  the  general  revenue 
will  be  increased  by  an  increased  revenue 
on  a  particular  article.  Protecting  duties, 
therefore,  may  greatly  increase  and  secure 
a  market  for  our  own  products,  without 
either  increasing  or  diminishing  the  gen- 
eral revenue.  The  home  market,  notwith- 
standmg  all  Mr.  Secretary  Walker  may 
say  to  the  contrary,  is  of  three  times  the 
value  to  us,  that  the  foreign  is  or  even  will 
be. 

Two  things  are  essential  to  commerce : 
goods  for  sale,  and  a  market  where  they 
can  be  sold ;  in  other  words,  sellers  and 
buyers.  If  there  be  no  goods  for  sale, 
there  can  be  no  market,  and  if  there  are 
no  buyers  there  will  be  no  goods  for  sale. 
But  Mr.  Secretary  Walker  seems  to  think 
that  if  we  have  plenty  of  buyers,  no  mat- 
ter about  the  goods,  they  will  come  of 
themselves  when  wanted.  Hence  our 
ei^orts  are  to  equal  thousands  of  millions 
as  soon  as  free  trade  shall  give  us  all  the 
world  for  customers ! 

"  The  new  tariff,"  says  Mr.  Secretary 
Walker,  "  is  no  longer  an  experiment ;  the 
problem  is  solved,  and  experience  proves 
that  the  new  system  yields  more  revenue, 
enhances  wages,  and  advances  more  rap- 
idly the  public .  prosperity,"  than  the  old 
system,  we  suppose,  though  the  Secretary 
does  not  say  so.  The  experience  of  a  year 
of  famine  in*  Europe,  with  the  most  boun- 
tiful harvest  ever  known  in  this  country, 
has,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Seci-etary,  solved 
the  problem.  The  experience  of  a  single 
extraordinary  year  has  overthrown  tne 
experience  of  a  hundred  preceding  ordi- 
nary years  1    And  although  the  revenue 


from  a  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  exports 
imder  the  tariff  of  1846,  was  less  than  the 
revenue  from  one  hundred  and  two  null- 
ions  under  the  tariff  of  1842,  yet  the 
problem  is  solved,  that  the  new  system 
produces  more  revenue  than  the  old !  We 
have  no  patience  to  reason  longer  with  so 
absurd  a  man,  and  therefore  dismiss  him. 

We  cannot,  however,  take  our  leave  of 
the  President,  without  expressing  our 
regret  that  he  should  have  attempted  to 
disguise  the  truth  in  his  late  Message  to 
Congress.  His  high  station  ought  to  have 
placed  him  above  all  subterfuge  or  trick- 
ery for  the  purpose  of  sustaining  a  favor- 
ite theory.  This  dirty  work  should  have 
been  left  to  the  understrappers  of  his 
party  in  Congress  and  out  of  it.  When 
he  gave  forth  the  responses  of  the  Treas- 
ury department,  he  should  have  given  them 
forth  fau-ly,  and  not  have  made  one-sided 
statements.  Why  did  he  not  confine  him- 
self to  the  fiscal  year  ending  the  30th  of 
June  last  ?  Why  lug  in  five  months  of  the 
following  year  ?  But  if  he  thought  proper 
to  give  the  amount  of  revenue  under  the 
tariff  of  1846,  why  did  he  not  also  give 
the  imports  and  exports  of  that  year? 
Was  he  afraid  that  the  people  would  see 
that  the  revenue  under  the  tariff  of  1846 
was  some  ten  or  twelve  millions  of  dollars 
less  than  it  would  have  been  under  the  tariff 
of  1842  ?  It  almost  surpasses  belief,  that  a 
man  of  common  sense  could  be  sincere  in 
the  opinion,  that  a  reduction  of  the  duties 
would  increase  the  revenue ;  yet  it  cannot 
be  doubted,  that  President  Folk  and  his 
party  leaders  were  sincere  in  that  opinion, 
or  they  never  would  have  passed  an  act 
which  would  greatly  reduce  the  revenue, 
at  the  same  time  that  they  entered  upon 
an  expensive  war,  which  would,  at  least, 
double  the  expenses  of  the  Government. 

Had  they  doubled  the  duties  instead  of 
halving  them,  they  would  have  acted 
much  more  like  sensible  men  and  practi- 
cal statesmen.  The  people  will  find  out 
by  and  by,  that  empirics  and  demagogues 
make  expensive  rulers.  They  will  find  it 
the  cheapest  course  in  the  end  to  place 
capable  men  at  the  head  of  their  Govern- 
ment. D.  R. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
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Las  Papilloxab  I  Such  is-  the  title  of 
the  two  Tolumes  of  poetry  we  have  before 
Ufl^-na  title  which  would  be  singular  indeed, 
if  it  were  not  accounted  for  by  the  pro- 
fession of  the  author.  Jasmin  is,  indeed, 
a  coiffeur,  and  performs  the  menial  offices 
of  his  profession  with  all  the  accuracy  of 
a  Figaro  t  but  when  his  work  is  done,  he 
does  not,  like  so  many  of  the  brotherhood, 
spend  his  time  in  laying  in  a  stock  of 
scandal  and  gossip,  which  he  may  retail 
'  the  next  mining,  when  standing  behind 
the  chair  of  some  fair  lady,  whose  chief 
delight  it  often  is,  to  listen  to  such  stories. 
No !  Jasmin,  when  he  has  laid  aside  his 
razors  and  his  curling-tongs,  devotes  to 
the  Muses  lus  hours  of  leisure.  This  con- 
trast between  the  vulgar  occupation  pf 
the  poet  of  Agen,  and  the  truly  beauti- 
ful poetry  we  find  in  his  works,  is  par- 
ticularly striking,  in  an  age  when  poetry 
seems  to  have  sought  a  refuge  in  the 
higher  classes  of  society,  and  to  have 
become  rather  the  passetemi  of  the  man 
of  fortune  than  the  conscientious  expres- 
sion of  a  popular  feeling.  The  class  of 
poets  to  which  Jasmin  belongs  is,  at  pres- 
ent, very  limited.  He  is  essentially  a 
popular  poet.  Sprung  from  the  lower 
orders  of  society,  an  artisan  himself,  he 
has,  in  all  his  poetic  effusions,  addressed 
himself  to  the  multitude,  not  to  the  select 
few.  In  former  tunes  it  was  not  uncom- 
mon to  find  a  poet  thus  devoted  to  the 
entertainment  and  to  the  instruction  of  the 
crowd.  Judging  of  past  ages,  by  means 
of  that  knowledge  of  general  facts  which 
history  affords — for  history  deigns  not  to 
descend  into  the  details  of  every  private 
life — ^we  almost  fancy  that  there  was  a 
time  when  poetry  circulated  in  the  world, 
as  freely  as  the  ah-  we  breathe, — when 
every  man  was  a  poet,  if  not  to  create,  at 
least  to  understand  and  to  feel.  When 
the  atmosphere  is  full  of  mists  and  va- 
pors, objects  seen  at  a  distance    appear 


larger  thfui  nature ;  so  when  we  look  back 
into  the  past,  things  become  magnified, 
and  We  involuntarily  exaggerate  their  di- 
mensions. It  is  thus  in  the  present  case ; 
but  yet  we  think  it  may  be  said,  that 
among  the  ancients,  as  well  as  during  the 
middle  ages,  poetry  was  more  widely 
diffused,  and  had  a  more  direct  and 
powerful  influence  on  the  destinies  of 
mankind,  than  it  has  in  modem  times. 
The  distance  which  separated  the  poet 
from  those  who  listened  to  his  verses,  was 
thai  less  great.  Between  them  there 
seemed  to  be  established  an  electric  chain. 
He  often  borrowed  from  the  people 
images,  which  he  returned,  after  having 
given  to  them  a  new  lustre,  a  new  brill- 
iancy, as  the  glass  refracts  the  rays  of 
the  sun  with  mcreased  intensity.  The 
earlier  Greek  bards  went  from  place  to 
place  reciting  their  verses,  until  they  be- 
came indelibly  engraved  in  the  hearts  of 
their  hearers.  In  the  middle  ages,  the 
minstrel,  or  the  troubadour,  was  the  favor- 
ite of  all  classes.  In  the  castle  of  the 
feudal  baron,  he  would  arouse  the  ardent 
and  chivalrous  spirit  of  the  guests  assem- 
bled around  the  festive  board,  by  the  recital 
of  the  noble  exploits  of  Arthur  and  his 
barons,  or  the  valor  of  those  devoted 
Christians,  who  crossed  the  seas  to  rescue 
the  sepulchre  of  their  Saviour  from  an  in- 
fidel foe ;  or  else  he  would  bewail,  in  strains 
so  pathetic,  the  untimely  fate  of  some  faur 
maiden,  that  every  eye  would  be  moisten- 
ed with  tears  of  pity  and  compassion.  But 
it  was  not  alone  in  the  mansions  of  the 
great,  that  the  voice  of  the  poet  was  heard. 
The  peasant,  too,  would  lend  an  ear  to 
his  songs,  and  himself  repeat  them,  to 
beguile  the  weary  hours  of  labor ;  and, 
alas !  how  weary  must  those  hours  have 
been,  when  'he  knew  that  it  was  not  he 
who  was  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  this  labor, 
but  his  tyrannical  master.  How  different  is 
the  occupation  of  the  poet  in  our  own  times ! 


*  Lai  PapUlotas  de  Jasmin  CoirrnvR,  Membre  de  la  Societal  de  Sciencos  et  Arta  d'Agen.    Agen : 
1886,1842.    2yo|8.8to. 
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Shut  up  in  the  narrow  confines  of  a  dense- 
ly populated  city,  or  at  best,  inhalHting 
some  country-seat,  in  which  he  is  fortunate 
indeed,  if,  at  every  hour  of  the  day,  the 
shrill  whistle  of  a  railroad  train  does  not 
break  in  upon  his  meditations,  the  only 
means  he  possesses  of  acting  on  his  fel- 
low-men, is  the  press — a  powerful  engine 
indeed,  but  how  inferior,  when  the  heart 
is  to  be  touched,  to  the  varied  tones  of 
the  poet's  voice  when  he  recites  his  own 
verses.  The  poet,  now,  is  the  invisible  be- 
ing who  sets  the  puppets  on  the  sta^e  in 
motion ;  in  former  days  he  was  himself  the 
actor.  We  may  indeed  be  touched  by  the 
thoughts  which  he  expresses,  for  there  is 
a  secret  harmony  between  different  minds, 
which  enables  them  to  communicate  with- 
out any  material  intermediary;  but  still, 
we  think  that  the  poet,  who  addressed 
himself  directly  to  the  public,  could  more 
easily  awaken  deep  emotions  in  the  breast 
of  his  hearers.  Let  us  not,  however,  be 
mbapprehended.  We  would  not  be  un- 
derstood to  express  a  regret  for  the  past. 
This  is  but  a  simple  statement  of  facts. 
We  belong  not  to  that  class  of  worship- 
pers of  all  that  is  gone  by,  who,  in  their 
admiration  for  what  no  longer  exists,  for- 
get the  beauties  and  the  blessings  of  the 
present  hour.  The  progress  of  civiliza- 
tion modifies  everything.  Poetry,-  in  an 
age  of  material  improvement,  ana  of  sci- 
entific discovery,  cannot  be  the  same  as  in 
an  age  when  love  and  war  seemed  alone 
to  *  reign  in  the  world.  But  it  may  still, 
it  does  still  exist,  although  modified  in  its 
manifestation.  At  a  period  of  high  intel- 
lectual culture,  poetry  must,  of  course, 
partake  in  some  degree  of  the  philoso- 
phical spirit  of  the  times.  Happy  then, 
when  it  does  not  take  the  form  of  the 
stately  and  almost  supernatural  indiffer- 
ence of  a  Goethe,  or  the  impassioned 
skepticism  of  a  Byron !  But  even  in  these 
ages  of  improved  civilization,  the  simple 
voice  of  pure  and  natural  poetry  is  still 
at  times  heard.  In  an  age  of  poUtical  and 
social  reform,  like  our  own,  when  all  the 
idols  of  the  past  are  faUino;,  one  by  one, 
to  the  ground,  there  are  still  some  poets, 
whose  poetry  flows  on  in  a  calm  and 
tranquil  stream,  and  fills  the  soul  with 
nought  but  pure  and  healthful  instructions. 
Nature  delights  in  these  contrasts.  In  a 
barren  soil,  she,  at  times,  brings  forth 


flowers ;  at  the  foot  of  the  glaciers,  she 
places  verdant  meadows  and  genial  springs, 
as  if  to  show  that,  even  when  she  seems 
to  have  become  extinct,  she  can,  by  the 
secret  forces  of  which  she  is  the  mistress, 
arise  with  renovated  vigor.  Thus  in  ages 
of  comparative  barbarity,  she  often  unex- 
pectedly bursts  forth  with  astonishhig  force 
and  brilliancy ;  and  in  ages  when  civili- 
zation seems  to  have  reached  so  high  a 
pinnacle,  as  to  leave  nothing  more  for  her 
to  do,  she  still  asserts  her  power,  and 
shows  that  she  is  greater  than  civilization. 
She  is  not  particuhur  either  about  the  garb 
in  which  genius  is  clothed.  She  often 
spurns  the  glare  of  pure  and  elegant  form, 
and  pours  her  richest  gifts  into  a  recipient 
of  more  homely  shape  and  material.  High 
intellectual  culture  is  not  always  the  ne- 
cessary companion  of  genius.  It  is  not 
^one  by  the  contemplation  and  study  d 
masterpieces,  that  the  poet  is  enabled  to 
produce  works  of  which  he  may  say,  with 
the  great  Roman  poet, 

^  Exegi  monumentam  aere  perennias." 

Imitation  is  useless.  The  poet  may, 
it  is  true,  borrow  from  others,  but  even 
that  which  he  borrows  must  be  new-r 
created  within  him,  if  it  is  to  go  forth  in  a 
poetic  form.  He  must  surround  himself 
by  that  spiritual  solitude,  in  which  the 
voice  of  the  world  may  yet  be  heard,  but 
in  which  it  oaly  reaches  him  in  a  purer 
and  more  hallowed  tone.  Such  a  poet 
may  well  be  found  in  the  lower  ranks  of 
society.  There  is,  indeed,  a  youthful 
force  and  vigor  of  intellect  in  those  whose 
faculties  have  not  been  wasted  on  too 
vast  a  number  of  objects.  Their  thoughts 
are  concentrated  on  some  few  great  pomts. 
Unincumbered  by  the  immense  mass  of 
knowledge  which  ages  have  accumulated, 
they  can,  when  genius  lends  them  wings, 
take  the  most  bold  and  lofty  flights. 
Such  a  child  of  nature  is  Jasmin,  the  bar- 
ber poet. 

Jaques  Jasmin,  or  Jaqueon  Jansemin,  (as 
he  is  called  in  his  native  patois,)  was  bom 
in  the  year  1787  or  1788  at  Agen.  His 
father  was  a  tailor,  who,  although  he  did 
not  know  how  to  write,  coninosed  almost 
all  the  principal  couplets  which  were  sung 
in  the  popular  festivities  of  the  neighboring 
country.  Jaques'  father  and  mother  were 
both  poor,  but  he  was  as  happy  as  a  prince 
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when  he  was  a  child,  for  he  had  not  jet 
learnt  the  meanioff  of  those  two  words — 
rich  and  poor.  Until  the  age  of  ten,  he 
spent  almost  all  his  time  in  the  open  air 
playing  with  his  little  companions  or  cutting 
wood.  In  the  long  winter  evenings,  he 
would  sit  at  the  family  fireside  on  his 
mndfather's  knee  and  listen  to  those  won- 
derful stories  which  we  all  have  heard  as 
children,  but  Which  in  the  child  of  genius 
may  be  said  to  be  the  first  cause  which 
develops  the  poetic  inspiration  with  which 
he  is  endowed.  But  these  happy  days 
could  not  last.  One'  day,  as  he  was  play- 
inff  in  the  street,  he  saw  his  ^grandfather 
ta£en  to  the  hospital  **  Wh^  have  you 
left  us  ?  Where  are  you  gomg  ?"  were 
the  boy's  questions  at  this  melancholy 
siffht.  "  To  the  hospital,''  was  the  reply ; 
<<  it  is  there  that  the  Jansemins  must  die." 
Five  days  afterwards  the  old  man  was  no 
more.  From  that  time  Jasmin  knew  how 
poor  he  was.  How  bitter  was  this  expe- 
rience to  him  I  He  felt  no  longer  any  in- 
terest in  his  childish  pastimes.  As  he  has 
himself  beautifully  expressed  it,  if  any- 
thing drew  from  him  a  smile,  it  was  but 
like  the  pale  rays  of  the  sun  on  a  rainy 
day.  One  morning,  however,  he  saw  his 
mother  with  a  smiling  countenance.  What 
then  had  happened  ?  She  had  succeeded 
in  gaining  admittance  for  him  in  a  charity 
school.  In  six  months  afterwards  ^  he 
could  read ;  in  six  months  more,  he  could 
assist  in  the  celebration  of  mass ;  in  an- 
other six  months,  he  Could  sing  the  Can* 
tun  ergo,  and  in  two  years  from  the  time 
when  he  first  went  to  school  he  was  ad- 
mitted into  a  seminary.  Here,  however, 
he  remained  but  six  months.  He  was 
expelled  from  thence  on  account  of  a  rather 
suspicious  adventure  with  a  peasant  ^I, 
and  perhaps  still  more  because  he  had 
eaten  some  sweetmeats  belonging^ to  the 
director  of  the  establishment.  The  de- 
spair of  his  family  was  great  at  this  unex- 
pectecT  event,  for  they  ^d  been  furnished 
with  bread  at  least  once  a  week  from  the 
seminary.  They  were  now  without  money 
and  without  bread!  But  what  will  a 
mother  not  do  for  her  children!  His 
mother  had  a  ring — ^her  wedding  ring: 
she  sold  it,  and  the  children  had  bread  once 
more,  at  least  for  a  few  days.  He  was 
now  to  learn  a  trade  ;  he  became  the  ap- 
prentice of  a  hair-dresser,  and  as  soon  as 


he  could,  opened  a  shop.  His  skill  as  a 
anffeuTf  and,  we  may  add,  the  charming 
verses  which  he  had  already  composed, 
soon  brought  him  customers.  He  married, 
and  his  wife,  who  at  first  objected  to  his 
wasting  his  time  in  writing  poetry,  soon 
ui^ed  him  to  do  so  when  she  found  that 
this  employment  was  likely  to  be  profit- 
able. He  has  since  then  been  able  to  buy 
the  house  in  which  he  lives.  The  first, 
perhaps,  of  his  family,  he  has  experienced 
that  feeling  of  inward  satisfaction  which 
the  right  oi  possession  is  so  apt  to  confer, 
when  it  has  been  purchased  by  the  merito- 
rious labors  of  the  hand  and  the  head. 
He  now  enjoys  that  honest  mediocrity 
which  seems  to  be  the  height  of  his  worldly 
ambition.  Such  are  the  only  circumstan- 
ces of  Jasmin's  life  which  we  have  been 
able  to  gather  from  the  poetical  autobiog- 
raphy entitled,  "  M&ns  SoabenU.*^  The 
life  of  a  poet  is  not  always  interesting. 
Not  unfrequently,  its  most  striking  features 
are  the  poetic  flowers  he  has  himself 
strewed  on  his  path. 

We  have  already  said  that  Jasmin  was 
a  popular  poet.  To  be  this,  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  word,  it  is  necessary  to  speak 
the  language  of  the  people.  This  Jasmin 
has  understood.  With  the  exception  of 
two  or  three  pieces  in  the  collection  we 
have  before  us,  all  his  poems  are  written 
in  his  native  patois.  But  he  not  only 
makes  use  of  this  language,  he  defends  it 
against  all  attacks  as  the  last  distinguishing 
mark  between  his  coiutrymen  ana  the  in- 
habitants of  the  rest  of  France.  Among 
his  poems,  there  is  a  reply  to  the  discourse 
of  a  Mr.  Dumon,  member  of  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  in  which  that  gentleman,  af- 
ter having  paid,  it  is  true,  a  just  tribute  to 
the  genius  of  the  Gascon  poet,  said  that  it 
was  not  even  desirable  that  the  patois 
should  be  maintained.  The  reply  of  Jas- 
min is  full  of  an  ardent  patriotic  spirit, 
and  is  a  noble  defence  of  his  native  lan- 
guage. 

**  The  jmatest  misfortune,"  he  says,  *'  which 
can  befall  a  man  in  this  worid)  is  to  see  an 
aged  mother,  sicic  and  infirm,  ntretched  out  on 
her  bed  and  siven  over  by  the  doctors.  At  her 
pillow,  which  we  do  not  leave  for  an  instant, 
our  eye  fixed  on  hers  and  our  hand  in  her  hand, 
we  may  for  a  day  revive  her  languishing  spirits ; 
but  alas !  she  lives  to-day  bat  to  die  to-mor- 
row !    This  is  not  the  case,  however,  with  that 
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enchantress,  that  mnsical  language,  our  second 
mother:  learned  Frenchmen  have  sentenced 
her  to  death  for  the  last  three  hundred  years, 
but  she  still  lives;  her  words  still  resound. 
Seasons  pass  by  her,  and  hundreds  of  thousands 

will  yet  pass.* This  language 

is  the  language  of  labor }  in  the  city  and  in  the 
country,  it  may  be  found  in  every  house.  It 
takes  man  at  the  cradle  and  leads  him  on  to  the 
tomb.  Oh,  such  a  language  is  not  easily  de- 
stroyed  Relieve  us  from  our  suf- 
ferings, but  leave  us  our  language !  We  like 
to  sing  even  in  the  midst  of  distress.  It  seems 
as  if  m  singing  the  gall  of  grief  became  less 

bitter But  the  honor  of  the 

country  demands  it ;  we  will  learn  French :  it 
is  our  language,  too ;  we  are  Frenchmen.  Let 
the  people  learn  it.  They  will  then  have  two 
languages,  one  for  the  sansfagon,  the  other  for 
making  visits." 

There  is  indeed  no  vestige  of  its  ancient 
independence,  to  which  a  nation  clings 
more  eagerly  than  to  its  language.  It  has 
always  been  the  endeavor  of  conquerors  to 
destroy  the  national  language  of  a  con- 
quered nation,  as  the  only  means  of  be- 
coming entirely  its  master.  And  in  truth, 
what  can  be  more  precious  to  a  people, 
which  has  lost  its  independence,  than  to 
refer  to  its  days  of  freedom  in  the  lan- 
guage of  its  fathers?  When  once  this 
tie,  which  binds  it  to  the  past,  is  destroyed, 
but  little  remains  of  its  primitive  character. 
The  differences  between  languages  are  not 
arbitrary  ;  they  are  the  expression  of  the 
individual  genius  of  the  nation  to  whom 
they  belong.  And  yet  there  are  men,  in 
this  age  of  wild  UtopiEin  schemes,  who,  in 
order  to  carry  out  their  ideas  of  social  re- 
form, would  wish  to  leave  but  one  common 
language  to  mankind.  We  say  nothing  of 
the  practicability  of  such  a  project, — which 


*We  ^ve  the  first  two  strophes  of  this  poem  in 
the  original,  as  an  example  of  the  language  and  style 
of  Jasmin :— < 

L*on  pu  grand  p^ssomen  ^ue  tnigue  Thomme,  aci, 
Ac5  quand  nostro  may,  bieillo,  feblo,  desf^yto, 

S*arremozo  tonto.  et  s'alli^yto, 

Conndannado  pelmedici. 
A  soun  triste  cab^s  que  jamay  l*on  non  qaitto, 
L'M  sur  son  h\  et  la  ma  dins  sa  ma, 
Ponden-b^,  per  un  jour  rebiscoula  sa  bito ; 
Mais  helas !  an^y  bioo  per  s*escanti  donma. 
N'es  pas  atal,  Monssu,  a'aqaelo  ensonrcillayro 
D*aquelo  longo  muzicayro 
Nostro  segundo  may ;  de  saben  francimans. 
La  conndannon  k  mort  dezunp^y  trea  cens  ans ; 
Tapla  bion  saqaela ;  tapla  sons  mots  broonzinon ; 
Ches  elo,  las  sazons  passon,  sonen,  tindinen; 
Et  cent-milo-milfes  enqufero  y  passaren, 
Soanaran,  et  tindinaran^ 


could  not  even  be  executed  by  the  means 
which  the  tyramiical  government  of  a  half 
civili^  country  employs  to  extirpate  the 
language  of  the  unfortunate  Poles, — ^but 
the  very  idea  is  monstrous  in  itself.  Those 
barbarians,  who  poured  into  Europe  at 
the  downfall  of  the  Roman  empire,  have 
been  accused  of  vandalism  because  they 
destroyed  the  monuments  of  art  which 
they  found  on  their  road:    But  what  was 

'  their  vandalism,  when  compared  with  that 
of  these  modem  innovators  ?  To  destroy 
all  the  different  dialects  of  the  world  to 
make  room  for  one  common  language,  is 
not  only  to  de^roy  all  the  master-pieces 
of  the  past,  but  to  cut  in  the  blossom  all 
future  literature.  Instead  of  the  beautiful 
and  varied  forms,  which  human  thought 
now  assumes  according  to  the  language 
in  which  it  is  expressed,  we  should  bave 
but  one  stereotyped,  monotonous  and  uni- 
form literature,  which  would  itself  soon 
die  for  want  of  any  impulse  or  stimulus 
from  without.  Fortunately,  however,  there 
is  nothing  to  be  feared  on  this  ground. 
You  may  persecute  a  popular  dialect  and 
endeavor  to  stifle  it  in  its  growth,  it  will 
still  come  forth,  even  as  the  wild  flower 
at  times  springs  up  in  tW  cultivated  soiL 
Wales  has  been  for  centuries  subject  to 
England,  and  Brittany  to  France,  atid  yet 
they  have  maintained  their  original  dialect. 
Even  at  this  day  the  Welshman  and  the 
peasant  of  la  Balle  Bretagne  understand 
each  other  better  than  they  would  tmder- 
stand  those  whom  they  call  their  country- 
men. And  the  Gascon  patois,  against 
which  innumerable  regulations  have  been 
made,  which  is  forbidden  to  be  spoken  in. 

*the  schools  of  Gascony,  can  still  make 
itself  heard  through  the  voice  of  Jasmin. 
We  can  say  of  his  maternal  dialect,  not- 
withstanding the  persecutions  to  which  it 
has  been  subjected,  what  Galileo  said  of 
the  earth :  E  pur  si  muove. 

The  two  finest  poems  of  Jasmin  are 
unquestionably,  "  L^Abuglo  de  Caftel- 
CumlUr  (The  Blind  Girl  of  Castel-Cueille,) 
and  FrangonneioJ^  The  first  is  the  touch- 
ing story  of  a  poor  blind  orphan.  The 
first  canto  opens  with  the  descnption  of 
the  preparations  for  a  country  wedding. 
"  At  the  foot  of  that  high  mountain  where 


*  The  first  of  these  two  poems  has  been  translated 
into  English  verse  by  Lady  Geoi^na  FuUerton. 
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stands  Castel-CueiUe,  at  the  season  when 
the  fruit  begins  to  ripen  on  the  trees,  this 
song  was  heard  on  a  Wednesday  the  eve 
of  St.  Joseph's  day.  The  paths  should 
bear  flowers,  so  lovely  a  bride  is  about  to 
go  foHh ;  they  should  bear  flowers,  they 
should  bear  fruits,  so  lovely  a  bride  is 
about  to  pass.''  The  bride  and  Baptiste, 
her  intended,  are  going,  accordmg  to  the 
custom  of  the  country,  to  gather*  branches 
of  laurel  to  scatter  before  the  door  of  the 
church  and  before  the  houses  of  the  guests. 
But  the  bridegroom  is  silent ;  he  speaks 
not  to  Angele ;  ho  caresses  her  not.  *'  On 
seeing  them  so  cold,  so  indifferent,  you 
would  think  the^  were  great  folks !"  The 
sadness  of  Baptiste  is  not,  however,  with- 
out a  cause.  His  affections  are  elsewhere 
engaged.  At  the  foot  of  the  hill  lives  the 
young  and  tender  Margaret,  the  prettiest 
girl  in  the  village.  Baptiste  was  her  lover, 
Uiey  were  to  have  been  married,  but  alas ! 
Margaret  has  lost  her  sight  after  a  severe 
illness,  and  Baptiste,  who  has  just  returned 
to  the  village,  is,  in  order  to  fulfil  the  wishes 
ai  his  father,  about  to  marry  Angele,  think- 
ing all  the  while  of  Margaret.  Meanwhile 
nothing  but  merriment  and  mirth  are  to 
be  heaurd  in  the  fields,  until  Jeanne  the  old 
fortune-teller  appears.  She  examines  the 
hand  of  the  bride,  and  exclaims :  "  God 
grant,  ffid<^  Angele,  that  in  marrying  the 
unfaithful  Baptiste  thou  mayest  not  cause 
a  grave  to  be  opened  to-morrow."  This 
sinister  prediction  interrupts  for  a  moment 
the  gaiety  of  the  scene,  but  the  clear  voices 
of  the  young  girls  might  soon  be  heard 
again  singing  their  merry  songs.  In  the 
young  the  memoiy  of  Krief  is  but  short. 
Baptiste,  however,  is  still  sad  and  silent. 
The  second  canto  shows  us  Margaret  in 
her  solitary  chamber.  Baptiste  has  been 
three  days  in  the  village,  and  has  not  yet 
been  to  see  her.  "  And  yet  he  knows," 
she  exclaims,  *'  that  he  is  the  star,  the  sun 
of  my  night!  He  knows  that  I  have 
counted  every  instant  since  first  he  left 
me !  Oh,  let  him  come  again  and  fulfil  his 
promise,  that  I  may  keep  mine.  .  Without 
him,  what  is  this  world  to  me  ?  What 
pleasure  have  I  ?  The  light  of  day  shines 
for  others,  but  alas,  for  me  it  is  always 
night !  How  dark  it  is  without  him !  When 
he  is  by  my  side,  I  think  no  more  of  the  light 
of  day !  The  sky  is  blue,  but  his  eyes  are 
blue ;  they  are  a  heaven  of  love  for  me ! 


a  heaven  full  of  happiness  like  that  over 
my  head !  .  .  .  .  Where  is  Baptiste  1  He 
hears  me  no  longer,  when  I  call  him !  Like 
the  ivy  which  hes  drooping  on  the  ground, 
I  need  some  support !  But  who  knows  ? 
perhaps  he  has  abandoned  me  1  Alas, 
what  a  thought !  They  must  bury  me  then ! 
But  I  will  banish  it  from  me !  Baptiste  will 
return !  Oh,  he  will  return  !  I  have  nothing 
to  fear !  He  swore  it  in  the  name  of  the  Sa- 
viour !  He  could  not  come  so  soon !  He  is 
weiiry,  sick  perhaps.  He  intends  perchance 
to  surprise  me.  But  I  hear  somebody !  Now 
then  is  an  end  to  all  my  sufferings !  My 
heart  does  not  deceive  me!  It  is  he! 
there  he  is !"  The  door  opens — but  Bap- 
tiste does  not  appear ;  her  Httle  brother 
Paul  enters,  saying :  '*  The  bride  has  just 
passed !  I  have  seen  her.  Say,  sister, 
why  were  we  not  invited  ?  alcMie  of  all  her 
friends  we  are  not  there."  There  is  in  this 
scene  a  touch  of  nature  which  many  poets 
would  perhaps  have  scorned  to  delineate, 
on  the  ground  that  it  was  too  trivial.  The 
cry  of  Margaret,  **  My  heart  deceives  me 
not,"  when  she  is  all  the  while  mistaken, 
is  admirable.  Her  heart  is  so  full  of  hope 
and  confidence  that  she  naturally  takes  the 
first  sound  she  hears  to  be  that  of  the  foot- 
steps of  her  beloved.  How  true  and  how 
beautiful !  In  the  heart  of  woman  there 
are  such  treasures  of  constancy  and  devo- 
tion, that  she  is  feelingly  ahve  to  the  small- 
est, the  most  unimportant  circumstance 
which  can  still  make  her  doubt  the  infi- 
dehty  of  the  one  she  loves.  Alas !  what 
a  fathomless  depth  of  despair  there  must 
be  in  her  heart  when  she  no  longer  can 
doubt ;  when  she  must  beUeve. 

Margaret,  meanwhile  questions  the  child 
and  discovers  that  Baptiste  is  the  bride- 
groom. Jeanne,  the  sorceress,  comes  in 
and  endeavors  to  console  the  young  girl, 
as  if  there  were  any  consolation  for  such 
sorrows  but  time,  or  death.  "  You  love 
him  too  well,"  she  says ;  "  pray  God  that 
you  may  not  love  him  so  much."  "  The 
more  I  pray  God,  the  more  I  love  him, 
but  it  is  no  sin  ;  may  he  not  yet  be  mine  ?" 
Jeanne  replies  not.  Margaret  understands 
this  silence,  but  she  affects  to  appear  con- 
tented, and  the  old  woman  leaves  her,  be- 
lieving that  she  is  still  undeceived.  The 
third  and  last  canto  opens  on  the  follow- 
ing morning — the  morning  of  the  day  on 
which  the  wedding  is  to  be  celebrated. 
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How  differently  were  two  young  girls 
awaiting  that  sunrise.  The  one,  the 
queen  of  the  day,  is  preparing  for  her  wed- 
ding ;  on  her  head  she  places  a  wreath,  on 
her  hreast  a  nosegay  of  flowers  ;  and  in  the 
midst  of  happiness  she  forgets  to  say  a 
prayer.  The  other,  alone  and  blind,  has 
neither  wreath  nor  flowers.  Her  eyes  are 
full  of  tears ;  she  throws  herself  down  on 
her  knees  and  prays  to  God  to  pardon  her 
the  sin  she  is  about  to  commit.  But  it  is 
time  to  go  to  the  church.  Angele,  sur- 
rounded by  her  friends,  goes  as  in  triumph. 
Margaret,  leaning  on  her  brother,  wends 
her  steps  too  towards  the  church.  But 
before  leaving  her  room,  she  has  concealed 
in  her  bosom  a  dagger.  As  they  approach 
the  chiirch  they  hear  the  sound  of  the  mel- 
ancholy ewfray  singing  his  doleful  song. 
"  Dost  thou  not  hear  that  sound,  sister ! 
Dost  thou  remember  the  night  our  poor  fa- 
ther died  we  heard  this  sound  ?  He  said  to 
thee  :  '  My  child,  take  care  of  Paul,  for  I 
feel  that  I  am  going  to  leave  you.'  We 
all  shed  tears.  Our  father  died,  and  was 
buried  here.  Here  is  his  grave,  and  the 
cross  is  still  on  it.  But  why  dost  thou 
draw  mo  so  near  to  thee,  as  if  thou  wouldst 
smother  me  ?"  Alas,  poor  Margaret !  It 
seemed  to  her  as  if  a  voice  from  the  grave 
had  cried  :  My  child  1  what  art  thou  going 
to  do  ?  But  Paul  hurries  her  on  ;  they 
have  entered  the  church.  The  bride  is  at 
the  altar.  Baptiste  has  pronounced  the 
fatal  "  Yes,"  when  a  well-known  voice  ex- 
claims at  his  side :  "  It  is  he !  Baptiste, 
thou  wished  for  my  death  :  let  my  blood 
be  the  holy  water  of  this  wedding  1"  She 
is  about  to  stab  herself,  but  surely  a  guar- 
dian angel  protects  her,  for  just  as  she  is 
going  to  strike,  she  falls  dead.  Her  grief 
had  killed  her !  Everything  then  changes. 
Instead  of  the  gay  songs  of  the  morning, 
the  solemn  De  Pro/undis  is  heard,  and 
everything  seems  to  say :  The  paths  should 
sigh  and  we^p,  so  beautiful  is  the  one  who 
is  dead ! 

We  are  fully  aware  how  impossible  it  is 
to  give  a  correct  idea  of  the  beauties  of  a 
poetical  composition  by  means  of  an  analy- 
sis. The  critic  can  no  more  convey  to  his 
readers  a  true  notion  of  the  poetic  flowers 
of  a  work,  which  he  can  but  dissect  as  the 
anatomist  dissects  a  body,  in  order  to  lay 
bare  the  lifeless  skeleton,  than  the  engra- 
ver can,  with  his  burin,   represent  the 


coloring  and  the  general  effect  of  a  picture. 
But  yet  by  his  work,  the  engraver  may 
give  to  him  who  sees  it  a  desire  to  behold 
the  original  from  whence  it  is  taken — a 
desire,  which  he  perhaps  would  never  have 
felt,  had  it  not  been  awakened  within  him 
by  this  even  imperfect  representation.  So, 
too,  may  we  not  hope  that  our  readers 
will  wish  to  see  the  onffinal  from  which  we 
have  taken  this  faint  sketch  ?  This  poem 
first  awakened  the  literary  men  of  France, 
and  in  a  measure  the  public  itself,  to  a 
sense  of  the  merit  of  Jasmin.  In  1835  he 
was  called  upon  to  read  it  before  the 
Academy  of  Bordeaux,  and  excited  by  his 
impassioned  delivery  an  almost  unparal- 
leled enthusiasm.  He  had  a  similar  honor 
conferred  on  him  in  1840,  when  he  was  in- 
vited to  read  the  poem  of  Fran^onneto  be- 
fore a  still  larger  audience  in  the  city  of 
Toulouse. 

The  scene  of  this  poem  is  laid  in  the 
south  of  France,  in  the  16th  century^,  at 
the  time  of  the  persecution  of  the  Hugue- 
nots, when  the  cruel  Marquis  of  Montluc 
was  covering  the  country  with  blood  and 
tears,  in  the  name  of  a  God  of  mercy. 
The  scene  opens  at  a  moment  of  compara- 
tive peace  and  jquiet.  The  peasants  are 
assembled  to  dance  on  the  green  turf. 
Among  them  is  Frati^onneto  la  PonHdo  dt 
las  FonHdo$,  (the  belle  of  all  belles.)  Uke 
all  belles,  however,  Fran^onneto  is  capri- 
cious. Surrounded  by  admirers,  she  leaves 
them  to  hope  or  to  despaur,  according  as 
they  may  be  of  a  desponding  or  cheerful 
disposition,  without  pronouncing  in  flavor 
of  any  particular  one.  But  in  the  course 
of  the  evening  she  ¥Fill  be  obliged  at  least 
to  show  seme  degree  of  partiahty,  for  it  is 
the  custom  to  allow  the  dancer,  who  can 
succeed  in  tiring  his  partner  out,  to  take  a 
kiss.  What  a  struggle  there  was  for  this 
kiss!  William,  John,  Louis,  Peter,  and 
Paul  are  out  of  breath  without  having  ob- 
tained the  disputed  prize !  But  here  comes 
Marcel  the  soldier,  to  whom  Franfonneio 
is  engaged,  but  for  whom  she  cares  perhaps 
less  than  for  any  of  her  other  admirers. 
Surely  he  who  is  accustomed  to  all  the 
hardships  of  war,  will  succeed  in  tiring 
out  a  young  girl.  But  when  the  will  is 
good  the  weakest  g^rl  is  strong !  Marcel 
is  outdone ;  he  is  obliged  to  stop.  Pascal 
the  smith  rushes  forwiu^,  and  in  a  moment 
has  taken  his  {date ;  but  hardly  has  Fran- 
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f<mnett{  taken  a  turn  with  him,  when 
she  stops,  and  holding  ^up  her  cheek,  re- 
ceives the  kiss.  The  air  rings  with  the 
applause  of  the  peasants  at  the  triumph  of 
Pascal.  But  Marcel  the  soldier,  the  fa- 
vorite of  Montluc,  is  not  thus  to  be  trifled 
with.  "  You  took  my  place  too  quickly, 
young  man !"  he  erclaims,  and  adds  a  blow 
to  the  insult.  "  How  easily  a  storm  suc- 
ceeds to  the  calm !  A  kiss  and  a  blow ! 
Glory  and  dhame !  Light  and  darkness  ! 
Life  and  death !  Hell  and  Heaven !  All 
these  things  fill  at  once  the  ardent  soul  of 
Pascal.  When  a  man  is  thus  cowardly 
attacked,  he  needs  not  to  be  a  gentleman 
or  a  soldier  to  avenge  the  insult  without 
fear.  No — ^look  at  him !  A  tempest  is 
not  worse !  His  eyes  flash  fire,. his  voice 
thxmders !  and  seizing  Marcel  by  the  waist, 
he  hurls  him  to  the  ground.'*  He  does 
not  wish  to  kill  him.  He  is  satisfied.  His 
generosity  does  not  disarm  Marcel,  how- 
ever ;  he  wishes  to  continue  the  fight,  but 
Montluc  appears  and  puts  an  end  to  the 
quarrel.  The  soldier  is  obliged  to  obey, 
but  between  his  teeth  he  might  be  heard 
to  mutter :  "  They  love  her  and  do  all  they 
can  to  cross  my  love ;  she  laughs  at  my 
expense.  By  St.  Marcel,  my  patron,  they 
shall  pay  for  it,  and  Fran^onneto  shall 
have  no  other  husband  but  me." 

Between  the  first  and  second  cantos,  two 
or  three  months  have  elapsed.  We  again 
find  the  peasants  met  to  celebrate  New 
Year's  eve,  and  Fran^onneto  is  still  the 
queen  of  beauty.  The  festive  meeting  is 
however  interrupted  by  the  appearance  of 
the  man  of  the  Black  Wood^  the  dread  of 
the  neighboring  country,  who  comes  to  an- 
nounce that  the  father  of  Frangonneto  be- 
came a  Huguenot  before  dymg,  and  sold  her 
soul  to  an  evil  spirit.  Ill  luck  to  him  who 
shall  venture  to  marry  her.  When  her 
husband  shall  take  the  bridal  wreath  from 
her  brow,  the  Demon  will  take  possession 
of  her  soul,  and  wring  his  neck.  "  Great 
words,  high  sounding  comparisons  could  not 
express  the  appearance  of  the  peasants,  who 
at  this  dreadful  prediction  seemed  to  be 
changed  into  stones."  Fran^anneio  alone 
remams  unmoved.  She  believes  at  first 
that  it  is  but  a  joke,  but  when  she  finds 
all  her  companions  shrink  back  from  her, 
she  falls  insensible  to  the  ground.  She  is 
now  shunned  by  all  her  companions. 
When  she  goes  to  church,  they  all  avoid 


her.    Pascal  alone  has  not  abandoned  her, 
and  even  does  not  fear  to  offer  her  the 
blessed  bread  at  the  altar.    What  a  mo- 
ment was  thAt  for  her !  "  One  would  think 
that  the  bread  of  a  resuscitated  God  had 
recalled  her  to  life.     But  why  does  she 
blush  ?  Oh,  it  is  because  the  angel  of  love 
has  blown  a  little  of  his  flame  on  the  em- 
bers which  lay  lurking  in  her  heart.     Oh, 
it  is  because  something  strange,  something 
new,  hot  as  fire,  i^oft  as  honey,  has  taken 
root  and  is  growing  up  in  her  breast.    Oh, 
it  is  because  she  lives  with  another  Ufe ; 
she  knows,  and  she  feels  it !   The  world 
and  the  priest  are  alike  forgotten,  and  in 
the  temple  of  God,  she  sees  but  one  man, 
the  man  whom  she  loves,  the  man  whom 
she  can  thank."     She  returns  home,  and 
then  "  she  does  what  we  all  may  do ;   she 
dreams  with  open  eyes,  and  without  stone 
or  hammer,  she  builds  a  little  castle,  in 
which  by  the  side  of  Pascal  everything  is 
happiness."     But  alas !    why   must  she 
awaken  from  this  dream  ?  She  was  think- 
ing of  love,  but  reality  now  breaks  in  on 
her  with  its  cold  and  iron  hand  ;   she  re- 
members the  prediction  that  he.  who  mar- 
ries her,  must  die.     In  despair  she  falls  on 
her  knees  before  the  image  of  the  blessed 
Virgin.      "Holy  Mother,"  she  exclaims, 
"  without  thee  I  am  lost.    I  love  Pascal. 
I  have  neither  father  nor  mother,  and  they 
all  say,  that  I  am  sold  to  an  evil  spirit. 
Take  pity  on  me !  Save  me  if  this  be  true  ! 
or  if  they  deceive  me,  prove  it  to  my  soul. 
I  will  oflFer  thee  a  candle  at  Ndtre-Dame. 
Virgin  so  good,  show  me  by  some  infaUible 
sign,  that  thou  receivest  it  with  pleasure." 
Short  prayers,  when  sincere,  ascend  rapidly 
to  heaven.     Sure  that  she  has  been  heard, 
the  young  girl  thinks  incessantly  of  her 
purpose.     At  times,  however,  she  trem- 
bles ;    fear  paralyzes  her  speech.     And 
then  again  hope  shines  in  her  heart,  as  a 
flash  of  lightning  in  the  dark  of  the  night. 
The  solemn  dav  nas  come.     Sh«  goes  to 
the  church  ana  presents  her  oflfering  at  the 
shrine  of  the  Virgin;   but  alas!  her  hopes 
are  in  an  instant  blighted.     No  sooner  has 
she  lighted  the  candle  on  the  altar,  than 
a  violent  peal  of  thunder  is  heard,  and  the 
light  is  extinguished.    No  doubt  can  now 
remain!     She  is  condemned  to  a  cruel 
fate !    The  peasants  are  exasperated,  and 
resolve  to  set  fire  to  her  house.  The  flames 
are  already  spreading  over  it,  when  Pascal 
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interferes  and  endeavors  to  sare  her.  But 
he  comes  not  alone.  Marcel  is  behind  him. 
"  Wilt  thou  marry  me  V*  he  exclaims.  Pas- 
cal makes  the  same  offer.  Fran9onneto, 
after  a  struggle  between  love  and  duty,  ac* 
cepts  Pascafs  offer.  "  I  love  you,  Pascal," 
she  says,  '*  and  wished  to  die  alone.  But 
you  demand  it.  I  c^i  resist  no  longer,  and 
if  it  is  our  destiny,  let  it  be  so,  let  us  die 
together."  Two  weeks  after  this  scene, 
the  marriage  procession  might  be  seen 
winding  its  way  down  the  hill.  But  Pas- 
cal's mother  entreats  him  not  to  proceed  ; 
his  fate  is  decreed,  she  says,  he  will  surely 
die.  Pascal  feels  the  tears  running  down 
his  cheeks,  but  still  he  holds  the  hand  of 
his  beloved.  How  those  tears  affect  him ! 
but  love  is  yet  the  stronger.  "  Take  care 
of  my  mother,  if  anything  happens  to  me," 
he  says  to  Marcel.  But  the*soldier,  too,  is 
shedding  tears.  "Pascal,"  he  exclaims, 
*^  in  love  as  in  war,  an  artifice  is  permitted. 
I  forged  the  whole  story  of  Fran$onneto's 
being  sold  to  an  evil  spirit.  I  paid  the  sor* 
cerer  to  frighten  you  with  it,  in  the  hop© 
of  forcing  Fran9onneto  to  marry  me.  But 
alas !  she  preferred  thee.  I  then  resolved 
to  avenge  myself  by  putting  you  both  U> 
death.  I  would  have  led  you  to  the  nup- 
tial chamber,  and  then  have  blown  you 
up  with  myself.  Everything  was  prepared 
for  this  crime.  But  thy  mother  has  dis- 
armed jsxj  anger  by  her  tears.  She  recalls 
to  my  mind  my  own  mother,  who  is  no 
more.  Live  for  her  sake.  Thou  hast 
nothing  more  to  fear  from  me ;  thy  para- 
dise descends  now  on  eaTth.  I  have  no- 
body left.  I  return  to  the  wars.  To 
cure  me  of  my  love,  a  cannon-ball  is  per- 
haps better  than  such  a  crime."  He  speaks 
and  disappears.  The  marriage  is  celebrated. 
But  here  the  poet  stops.  He  had  colors 
to  depict  grief;  he  has  none  wherewith  to 
represent  such  happiness ! 

Beauties  of  the  highest  order  are  pro- 
fusely scattered  throughout  these  two  p6- 
ems.  They  are  of  that  kind,  however, 
which  makes  it  extremely  difficult,  not  to 
say  impossible,  to  render  them  in  any  lan- 
guage but  that  of  the  original.  The  patois 
dialect,  in  which  Jasmin  writes,  is  full  of 
softness  and  simplicity,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  energetic  as  the  race  to  whom  it  be- 
longs. In  making  use  of  such  a  dialect, 
the  poet  is  not  obliged,  as  the  French 
writer  is,  to  weigh  every  word,  in  order  to 


ascertain  whether  it  is  worthy  to  be  used 
or  not  in  a  poetic  composition.     Moliere 
and  Beranger  are  the  only  two  French  po- 
ets, who  seem  to  be  so  perfectly  master  of 
the  language  in  which  they  write,  as  to  be 
able  to  express  all  their  thoughts  without 
circumlocution.      To  this  perhaps,   in  a 
great  measure,  may  be.  ascribed  the  popu- 
larity of  the  great  comic  writer,  and,  if  we 
may  so  say,  the  anticipated  immortality  of 
the  greatest  of  modern  French  poets,  Be- 
ranger.   To  us  many  of  the  Frendi  poets 
who  are  most  admired,  and  deservedly 
so,  appear  very  much  as  would  a  laborer 
who  wore  every  day  his  Sunday  dress. 
They  are  unfit  for  performing  their  com- 
mon duties  for  fear  of  soiling  their  bor- 
rowed dress.    From  the  heights  on  which 
they  strive  to  dwell,  they  can  take  no  part 
in  the  ordinary  events  of  life.     It  seems  to 
us  that  the  merit  of  the  poet  is  not  to  en- 
noble thingrs  by  so  disguising  them,  as  to 
make  it  sometimes  even  difficult  to  recog- 
nize them,  but  to  present  them  in  their 
natural   state,  although  in  a  poetic  form. 
That  nature,  when  left  to  herself,  is  never 
vulgar,  is  a  precept  which  the  poet  should 
always  bear  in  jnind.     Look,  for  example, 
at  the  peasant.    He  is  rough,  rude  in  his 
speech,  but  he  is  not  vulgar.     Take  him 
to  a  city,  and,  in  six  months,  he  will  be  es- 
sentially so.    In  endeavoring  to  make  peo- 
ple forget  his  humble  <^in,  he  will  show 
how  out  of  place  he  is.    When  you  saw 
hun  in  the  field,  you  thought  him  even 
graceful  in  his  movements.     In  his  new, 
and  to  him,  uncomfortable  dress,  you  find 
him  awkward.     And  so  it  is  with  every- 
thing in  nature.   Leave  things  in  the  plaico 
which  nature  assigns  to  .them,  and  you 
will  find  them  all  that  they  should   be. 
But  when,  no  matter  from  what  cause,  the 
beautiful  order  of  nature  has  been  pervert- 
ed, that  which  was  wont  to  appear  noble 
and  beautiful,  is  so  deformed  as  to  become 
common  and  sometimes  hideous.  The  poet 
then  need  not  fear  to  represent  things  as 
they  are.    He  wDl  make  the  peasant  speak 
the  language  of  the  peasant,  and  the  lord, 
the  language  of  the  lord  ;  for  what  would 
be  vulgarity  in  the  one  is  but  nature  in  the 
other.    Jasmin  is  well  aware  of  this.    We 
never  find  him  endeavoring  to  give  to  his 
verses  a  borrowed  dignity.     They  are  al- 
ways drawn  from  the  life. 

Jasmin  has  had  to  resist  the  temptatioo 
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which  is  thrown  in  the  way  of  every  dis- 
tiDguished  man  in  France,  that  of  establish- 
ing himself  in  the  capital.  He  has  resisted 
it  with  a  constancy  worthy  of  the  highest 
praise.  The  inducements  must  have  been 
strong.  In  Paris,  he  would  'have  lived  in 
those  literary  circles  in  which  his  talents 
would  have  been  fully  appreciated ;  but 
at  the  same  time,  he  would  have  experi^ 
enced  the  envy  of  rival  authors.  At  Agen, 
on  the  contrary,  he  lives  quietly  and  ad- 
mired by  all  his  countrymen.  We  find 
among  his  poems,  an  epistle  addressed  to 
a  rich  farmer  of  the  neighborhood  of  Tou- 
louse, who  had  strenuously  urged  his  go- 
ing to  the  metropolis  to  make  his  fortime. 
There  is  in  this  piece  of  poetry  an  energy 
and  a  vivacity  of  expression,  which  must 
have  been  anything  but  agreeable  to  the, 
person  to  whom  it  was  addressed.  "  And 
you  too,  sir,"  he  sa^s,  "  do  not  fear  to 
trouble  the  peace  of  my  days  and  nights, 
but  write  to  me  to  carry  my  guitar  and 
comb  to  the  great  city  of  kings  1  There, 
you  say,  my  poetic  vein  and  the  verses  by 
which  I  am  already  known,  would  cause 
a  stream  of  dollars  to  flow  into  my  shop. 
You  might,  sir,  during  a  whole  month,  sing 
the  praises  of  this  golden  rain — ^you  might 
tell  me  that  fame  is  but  smoke !  glory 
nought  but  glory,  but  that  money  is  money ! 
I  would  not  even  thank  you.  Money  !  Is 
money  anything  to  a  man  who  feels  burn- 
ing in  his  breast  the  flame  of  poetry  ?  I 
am  happy  and  poor  with  my  loaf  of  rye, 

and  the  water  from  my  fountain. I 

enjoy  everything.  Nothing  makes  me  sigh. 
I  have  cried  long  enough ;  I  mean  to  make 
amends  for  it.  Wiser  than  in  the  days  of 
my  youth,  I  begin  to  feel  in  this  world. 


which  we  must  all  leave  so  soon,  that  which 
passes  riches." 

The  muse  of  Jasmin  is  generally  of  a  se- 
rious turn,  but  there  are,  nevertheless,  two 
humorous  pieces  in  the  collection  before  us, 
which  are  very  excellent.  The  one  is  a  de- 
scription of  a  journey  which  the  poet  once 
took,«id  in  which  his  travelling  comp^ons 
were  quietly  discussing  the  merits  of  Jas- 
min, without  being  at  all  aware  that  he  was 
sitting  by  their  side.  The  reader  can  easily 
imagine  to  what  amusing  scenes  such  a 
mistake  might  give  rise.  The  other,  enti- 
tled Le  Chalibari,  is  a  mock  heroic  poem, 
like  Boileau's  Luirin,  and  Pope's  Rape 
of  the  Lock,  and  which,  had  it  been  writ- 
ten at  an  earlier  period,  might  have  claimed 
a  place  by  the  side  of  those  two  capital 
poems.  The  nineteenth  century  is  not  ex- 
actly the  best  period  for  writing  a  parody 
of  a  style  of  composition,  which  is  now — 
and  we  trust  ever  will  be — out  of  fashion. 
A  satire  on  the  manners  and  customs  of 
the  Middle  Ages  would  be  almost  as  well 
adapted  to  our  times.  There  are  many 
other  poems  in  the  works  of  Jasmin  which 
are  well  worthy  of  notice,  but  we  have 
neither  the  leisure  nor  the  desire  to  write 
out  an  index  of  the  two  octavo  volumes 
before  us ;  we  therefore  dismiss  the  sub- 
ject, sincerely  wishing  that  no  person  who 
admires  true  poetry,  wiU  take  our  word 
for  the  beauties  contained  in  the  poems  of 
Jasmin,  but  that  they  will  judge  for  them- 
selves. We  are  much  mistaken,  or  he  will 
feel  something  of  the  pleasure  we  have 
ourselves  experienced  m  perusing  them, 
and,  we  may  add,  in  endeavoring  to  make 
them  known.. 


vou  I.  NO.  nr.  irsw  bbbibs. 
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All  created  fife  exists  under  two  as- 
pects, and  includes  in  itself  what  may  be 
denominated  a  two-fold  form  of  being.  In 
one  view,  it  is  something  indiyidual  and 
single,  the  particular  revelation  as  such, 
by  which,  in  any  given  case,  it  makes  itself 
known  in  the  actual  world.  In  another 
view,  it  is  a  general,  universal  force,  which 
lies  back  of  all  such  revelation,  and  com- 
municates to  this  its  true  significance  and 
power.  In  this  form,  it  is  an  idea;  not 
an  abstraction  or  notion  simply,  fabrica- 
ted by  the  understanding,  to  represent  its 
own  sense  of  a  certain  common  character, 
belonging  to  a  multitude  of,  individual 
objects ;  but  the  inmost  substantial  nature 
of  these  objects  themselves,  which  goes 
before  them,  in  the  order  of  existence,  at 
least,  if  not  in  time,  and  finds  its  perpet- 
ual manifestation  throu&rh  their  endlessly 
diversified  forms.  All  hfe  is  at  once  ideal 
and  actual,  and  in  this  respect,  at  once 
single  and  universal.  It  belongs  to  the 
very  nature  of  the  idea,  (as  a  true  subsist- 
ence and  not  a  mere  notion,)  to  be  with- 
out parts  and  without  limits.  It  includes 
in  itself  the  possibility,  indeed,  of  distinc- 
tion and  self-limitation ;  but  this  possibil- 
ity made  real,  is  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  the  transition  of  the  idea  over  into 
the  sphere  of  actual  life.  In  itself,  it  is 
boundless,  universal,  and  always  identical. 
It  belongs  to  the  very  conception  of  the 
actual  world,  on  the  other  hand,  that  it 
should  exist  by  manifold  distinction,  and 
the  resolution  of  the  infinite  and  universal 
into  the  particular  and  finite.  All  life,  we 
say  then,  is  at  one  and  the  same  time,  as 
actual  and  ideal,  individual  also,  and  gen- 
eral; something  strictly  single,  and  yet 
something  absolutely  universal. 

These  two  forms  of  existence  are  oppo- 
site, but  not,  of  course,  contradictory; 
their  opposition  involves,  on  the  contrary, 
the  most  intimate  and  necessary  union. 
The  ideal  is  not  the  actual,  and  the  actual 
is  not,  as  such,  the  ideal ;  separately  con- 
sidered, each  is  the  full  negation  of  what 
18  affirmed  in  the  other;  and  still  they 


cannot  be  held  for  one  moment  asunder. 
The  ideal  can  have  no  reality,  except  in 
the  form  of  the  actual ;  and  the  actual 
can  have  no  truth,  save  as  it  is  filled  with 
the  presence  of  the  ideal.  Each  subsists 
only  by  inseparable  union  with  its  oppo- 
site ;  each  is  indispensable  to  the  other,  as 
the  complement  of  an  existence,  that  could 
otherwise  have  no  force.  The  bond  which 
unites  them,  accordingly,  is  not  mechani- 
cal and  outward  merely.  The  life  in  which 
they  meet,  is  not  to  be  regarded  as,  in  any 
sense,  two  lives.  The  two  forms  of  exist- 
ence which  it  includes,  are  at  the  same 
time  the  power  of  a  single  fact,  in  whose 
constitution  they  are  perfectly  joined 
together,  in  an  mward  way.  The  ideal 
and  the  actual,  the  general  and  the  partic- 
ular, are  both  present  in  all  life,  not  by 
juxtaposition  or  succession,  but  in  such  a 
way  as  to  include  each  other  at  every 
point.  Hie  very  same  life  is  both  general 
and  particular,  at  the  same  time — ^the  ideal 
in  the  actual,  and  the  actual  in  the  ideal ; 
and  each  is  what  it  is  always,  only  by 
having  in  itself  the  presence  ^f  the  other, 
as  that  which  it  is  not. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  life  of  a  particu- 
lar plant  or  tree.  Immediately  considered, 
it  is  something  ungle,  answerable  to  the 
outward  phenomenal  form  under  which  it 
is  exhibited  to  the  senses.  But  it  is,  at 
the  same  time,  more  also  than  this.  It 
becomes  a  particular  plant  or  tree,  in  fact, 
only  as  it  IS  felt  to  be  the  revelation  of  a 
life  more  comprehensive  than  its  own,  a 
life  that  appears  in  all  plants  and  trees, 
and  yet  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  springing 
from  them,  or  as  measured  by  them,  in 
any  respect.  The  general  vegetable  life  is 
not  simply  the  sum  of  the  actual  vegeta- 
tion that  is  ffoing  forward  in  the  world. 
It  is  before  this  in  order  of  being,  and  can 
never  be  fully  represented  by  its  growth  ; 
for  in  its  nature  it  has  no  boun£,  whUe 
this  last  is  always  necessarily  finite,  made 
up  of  a  definite  number  of  individual  exist- 
ences. Still  it  is  nothing  apart  from  these 
existences,  which  serve  to  unfold  its  pres- 
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enoe  and  power ;  and  which,  in  doing  so, 
and  only  in  doin?  so,  come  also  to  be  what 
they  are  in  truth.  The  life  of  each  par- 
ticular tree  is  thus  at  once  the  universal 
vegetable  life,  in  which  all  trees  stand,  and 
the  single  manifestation  to  which  this  life 
has  come  in  that  particular  case.  Abstract 
from  it  the  invisible,  ideal,  universal  force 
or  fac^  which  as  a  mere  particular  tree  it 
is  not,  but  which  belongs  to  it  only  in 
common  with  other  trees,  and  yOu  reduce 
its  existence  at  once  to  a  sheer  nullity : 
an  object  absolutely  single  in  the  world, 
could  never  be  anything  more  than  a  spec- 
tral prodigy  for  the  senses.  ^  So  also,  if  it 
be  attempted  to  sunder  the  particular  from 
the  general.  Vegetable  life  can  have  no 
reality,  save  as  it  shows  itself  through  par- 
ticular plants  and  trees.  The  claims  of 
the  particular  here,  are  just  as  valid  and 
full,  as  the  claims  of  the  general.  We 
have  no  right  to  push  either  aside,  in  order 
to  make  room  for  the  other.  The  ideal  or 
general  cannot  subsist  without  the  actual 
or  particular ;  and  it  is  equally  impossible 
for  this  last  to  subsist  without  the  first. 
They  can  subsist  both,  only  in  and  by  each 
other ;  and  it  is  this  mutual  comprehension 
and  inbeing  of  the  two  precisely,  which 
gives  life  its  proper  realness  and  truth. 
The  real  is  not  the  actual  as  such,  nor  the 
ideal  as  such,  but  the  actual  and  ideal 
perfectly  blended  together,  as  the  presence 
of  the  same  fact. 

The  same  order  holds  in  the  sphere  of 
Immanity.  Every  man  comprehends  in 
himself  a  life,  which  b  at  once  both  single 
and  general,  the  life  of  his  own  person, 
separately  considered,  and  the  life  at  the 
same  time  of  the  race  to  which  he  belongs. 
He  is  a  man  ;  the  universal  conception  of 
'  humanity  enters  into  him,  as  it  enters  also 
into  all  other  men ;  while  he  is,  besides,  this 
or  thai  man,  as  distinguished  from  all 
others  by  his  particular  position  in  the 
human  world.  Here  again,  too,  as  before, 
the  relation  between  the  general  and  the 
particular  or  single,  is  not  one  of  outward 
conjunction  simply;  as  though  the  man 
were,  in  the  first  place,  complete  in  and  of 
himself,  and  were  then  brought  to  stand  in 
certain  connections  with  other  men,  previ- 
ously complete  in  the  same  way.  His 
completeness  as  an  individual  involves  of 
itself  his  comprehension  in  a  life  more  gen- 
eral than  his  own.    The  first  can  have  no 


place  apart  from  the  second.  The  two 
forms  of  existence  are  not  the  same  in 
themselves,  but  they  are  indissolubly 
joined  together,  as  constituent  elements  of 
one  and  the  same  living  fact,  in  the  person 
of  every  man. 

AU  this  belongs  to  our  constitution,  con- 
sidered simply  as  a  part  of  the  general 
system  of  nature.     But  man  is  more  than 
nature,  though  organically  one  with  it  as  the 
basis  of  his  being.  His  life  roots  itself  in  this 
sphere,  only  to  ascend  by  means  of  it  into 
one  that  is  higher.     It  becomes  complete 
at  last,  in  the  form  of  self-conscious,  self- 
active  spirit.    The  general  law  of  its  exist- 
ence, as  regards  the  point  here  under  con- 
sideration, remains   the  same;    but  with 
this  vast  di&raice,  that  what  was  mere 
blind  necessity  before,  ruled  by  a  force 
beyond  itself,  is  now  reqtured  to  become 
the  subject  of  free  intelligence  and  will, 
in  such  way  as  to  be  its  own  law.     It  is 
as  though  the  constitution  of  the  world 
were  made  to  wake  within  itself  to  a  clear 
apprehension  of  its  own  nature,  and  had 
power  at  the  same  time  to  act  forth  its 
meaning  by  a  purely  spontaneous  motion. 
Reason  and  will  are  concerned  in  the  move- 
ment of  the  planet  through  its  appointed 
orbit,  in  the  growth  of  the  plant,  and  in 
the  activity  of  the  animal ;  but  in  all  these 
cases,  they  are  exerted  from  abroad,  and 
not  from  within  the  objects  themselves. 
The  planet  obeys  a  law,  which  acts  upon  it 
irrespectively  of  all  consent  on  its  own 
part.      So   in  the  case  of  the  plant :    it 
grows  by  a  life  which  is  comprehended  in 
itself,  but  in  the  midst  of  all,  it  remains  as 
dark  as  the  stone  that  lies  motionless  by 
its  side  ;  its  life  is  the  power  still  of  a  for- 
eign force,  which  it  can  neither  apprehend 
nor  control.     The  animal  can  feel,  and  is 
able  also  to  move  itself  from  place  to  place ; 
yet  in  all  this,  the  darkness  of  nature  con- 
tinues unsurmounted  as  before.     The  in- 
telligence which  rules  the  animal  is  not  its 
own ;  and  it  cannot  be  said  to  have  any 
inward   possession  whatever  of  the  con- 
tents of  Its  own  life.     This  consummation 
of  the  world's  meaning  is  reached  at  last, 
only  in  the  niind  of  man,  which  becomes 
thus,  for  this  very  reason,  the  microcosm 
or  mirror,  that   reflects   back   upon  the 
whole  inferior  creation  its  true,  intelligible 
image.     Here  life  is  no  longer  blind  and 
unfree.    The  reason  and  wiil,  by  which  it 
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is  actuated,  are  required  to  enter  into  it 
fully,  and  to  become,  by  means  of  it,  in 
such  separate  form,  self-conscious  and 
self-possessed.  This  is  the  idea  of  person- 
ality,  as  distinguished  from  the  conception 
of  a  simply  indiyidual  existence  in  the  form 
of  nature.  Man  finds  his  proper  being  at 
last,  only  in  such  life  of  the  spirit. 

Personality,  however,  in  this  case,  does 
not  supersede  the  idea  of  individual  nat- 
ural existence.   On  the  contrary,  it  requires 
this  as  its  necessary  ground  and  support. 
The  natural  is  the  perpetual  basis  stdl  of 
the  mtellectual  and  moral.     The  general 
character  of  life,  therefore,  in  the  view  of 
it  which  is  before  us  at  this  time,  is  not 
overthrown  by  this  exaltation,  as  has  been 
already  intimated,  but  is  only  advanced  by 
it  into  higher  and  more  significant  force. 
It  still  continues  to  revolve  as  before,  be- 
tween the  two  opposite  poles,  which  we 
have  found  to  enter  into  it  from  the  start, 
and  exhibits  still  to  our  contemplation  the 
same  duaUstic  aspect,  resulting  from  the 
action  of  these  forces,  whose  mseparable 
conjunction  at  the  same  time  forms  its  only 
true  and  proper  unity.     It  is  still  at  once 
actual  and  ideal,  singular  and  universal ; 
only  now  the  union  of  these  two  forms  of 
existence  is  l»-ought  to  be  more  perfect 
and  intimate  than  before,  by  the  intense 
spiritual  fusion  to  which  all  is  subjected  in 
the  great  fact  of  consciousness. 
j       Consciousness  is  itself  emphatically  the 
.'   apprehension  of  the  particular  and  single, 
;   ia  the  presence  of  the  universal.     The  two 
forms  of  life  flow  together,  in  every  act  of 
thought    or  will.      Personality  is,  by  its 
very  conception,  the  power  of  a  strictly 
universal  life,  revealing  itself  through  an 
individual  existence  as  its  necessary  medi- 
um.   The  universal  is  not  simply  in  the 
individual  here  blindly,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  lower  world,  but  knows  itself,  also, 
and  has  possession  of  itself,  in  this  form ; 
so  far,  at  least,  as  the  man  has  come  to  be 
actually  what  he  is  required  to  be  by  his 
own  constitution.    The  perfection  of  his 
nature  is  found  just  in  this,  that  as  an  m- 
dividual,  inseparably  linked  in  this  respect 
to  the  world  of  nature,  from  whose  bosom 
be  springs,  he  shall  yet  recognize  in  him- 
self the  authority  of  reason,  in  its  true 
universal  character,  and  yield  himself  to  it 
spontaneously  as  the  proper  form  of  his 
own  being.     Such  clear  recognition  of  the 


universal  reason  in  himself,  accompanied 
with  such  spontaneous  assent  to  its  author- 
ity, is  that  precisely,  in  the  case  of  any 
human  individual,  which  makes  him  to  be 
at  once  rational  and  free.  The  person  i^ 
necessarily  individual ;  but  in  becoming 
personal,  the  individual  life  is  itself  m^e 
to  transcend  its  own  limits,  and  maintains 
its  separate  reality,  only  by  merging  itself 
completely  in.  the  universal  life  which  it  is 
called  to  represent. 

Personality  and  moral  freedom  are, 
properly  speaking,  the  same.  By  this  last 
we  are  to  understand  simply,  the  normal ' 
form  of  our  general  human  life  itself.  As 
such,  it  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the 
full  combination  of  its  opposite  poles,  in  a 
free  way.  In  the  sphere  of  nature  this 
union  is  necessary  and  inevitable ;  in  the 
human  spirit,  it  can  be  accomplished  only 
by  intelligent,  spontaneous  action,  on  the 
part  of  the  spirit  itself.  The  individual 
life  in  this  form,  with  a  full  sense  of  its 
own  individual  nature,  and  with  full  power 
to  cleave  to  this  as  a  separate,  mdependent 
interest,  must  yet,  with  clear  conscious- 
ness and  full  choice,  receive  mto  itself  the 
general  life  to  which  it  of  right  belongs, 
so  as  to  be  filled  with  it  and  ruled  by  it  at 
every  point. .  Then  we  have  a  proper  hu- 
man existence. 

Moral  freedom  then,  the  only  liberty 
that  is  truly  entitled  to  the  name,  includes 
in  itself  two  elements  or  factors, ''which 
need  to  be  rightly  understood,  first,  in 
their  separate  character,  and  then  in  their 
relation  to  each  other,  in  order  that  this 
idea  itself  may  be  rightly  apprehended.  It  i 
is  the  single  will  moving  with  self-con-  • 
scious  free  activity  in  the  orbit  of  the  ] 
genercd  will.  The  constituent  powers  bj 
which  it  comes  to  exist,  are  the  sense  d[ 
self  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  sense  of  a 
moral  universe  on  the  other,  the  sense  of 
independence,  and  the  sense  of  authoritj 
or  law.  It  is  the  perfect  union  of  the  sin- 
gle and  the  universal,  the  subjective  and 
the  objective,  joined  together  as  mutually 
necessary,  though  opposite,  polar  forces 
in  the  clear  consciousness  of  the  spirit. 

Let  us  direct  our  attention  now,  for  a 
moment,  separately  to  each  of  these  great 
constituents  of  freedom. 

Freedom  supposes,  in  the  first  place*  , 
entire  indepemdemcb  on  the  part  of  its  K 
subject. 
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It  can  have  no  place  accordingly,  as  we 
have  already  6een,  in  the  sphere  of  mere  na- 
ture. God  is  free  in  upholding  and  carrying 
forward  the  world,  in  this  form,  according 
to  its  appointed  laws ;  but  the  world  itseU* 
is  not  free.     Its  activity  is  for  itself  alto* 
gether  blind  and  necessary,  accompanied 
with  no  self>apprehension,  and  including 
in  itself  no  self-motion.     It  is  actuated 
throughout  by  a  foreign  force,  with  no 
possible  alternative  but  to  obey ;  while  yet 
its  obedience  carries  in  itself  no  light  or 
love,  no  intelligence  or  will.     Nature  is 
held  in  slavish  bondage  to  its  own  law, 
as  a  power  impressed  upon  it  perpetually 
from  abroad,  and  in  no  sense  the  product 
of  its  separate  life.    The  earth  rolls  round 
the  sun,  the  sap  mounts  upward  in  the 
tree,  the  dog  pursues  its  game,  with  like 
subordination  to  a  force  by  which  they 
are  continually  mastered,  without  the  least 
power  to  master  in  return.     Animal  im- 
pulse and  instinct  are  no  better  here,  than 
the  plastic  power  that  fashions  the  m)wth 
of  the  plant.    There  is  individual  existence 
in  each  case,  included  in  the  bosom  of  a 
general  ideal  life,  and  comprising  action 
powerfully  turned  in  upon  itself ;  but  there 
is  no  independence:   the  subject  of  the 
action  hangs  always,  with  helpless  neces- 
sity, on  the  action  itself,  and  is  borne 
passively  along  upon  -the  vast  objective 
stream  of  the  world's  life,  without  concur- 
rence or  resistance  of  its  own. 

It  is  only  in  the  sphere  of  self-conscious 
spirit,  then,  that  individual  independence 
becomes  possible.  Hei^e  it  involves  two 
things,  the  light  of  intelligence  and  the 
power  of  choice.  Both  of  these,  in  their 
very  nature,  refer  to  an  individual  centre, 
or  Hlf,  from  which  their  activity  is  made 
to  radiate,  and  towards  which,  again,  it  b 
found  continually  to  return.  All  knowl- 
edge begins  and  stands  perpetually  in  the 
consciousness  of  self ;  and  every  act  of  the 
will  may  be  denominated,  at  the  same 
time,  an  act  of  self-apprehension. 

It  belongs  to  the  conception  of  indi- 
vidual life  universally,  that  it  should  be  in 
itself  a  centre  of  the  manifold  activities  by 
which  it  makes  itself  known.  In  the 
sphere  of  nature,  this  relation  holds  in  the 
form  only  of  a  blind  plastic  law,  or  at  least 
in  the  form  of  an  equally  blind  instinct. 
In  the  sphere  of  consciousness,  which  is 
above  nature,  it  is  no  longer  blind,  but 


clear.  The  subject  is  not  simply  an  indi- 
vidual centre,  but  knows  and  seeks  itself 
under  this  character.  In  such  form  first, 
it  attains  to  what  we  call  subjective  inde- 
pendence. 

By  means  of  intelligence,  the  individual 
self  emerges  out  of  the  night  of  nature 
into  the  clear  vision  of  its  own  existence, 
and  is  thus  prepared  to  embrace  itself  as  a 
separate  living  centre.  It  is  no  longer  an 
object  merely  as  before,  acted  upon  from 
abroad,  but  is  constituted  a  subject,  in  the 
strict  sense  of  this  term,  having  possession 
of  itself,  and  capable  of  self-action. 

Mere  intelligence,  however,  is  not  of 
itself  independence.  If  a  planet  were  en- 
dowed with  the  power  of  perceiving  its 
own  existence,  without  the  least  abUity  to 
modify  it  in  the  way  of  self-control,  it  is 
plain  that  it  would  be  just  as  little  inde- 
pendent as  it  is  in  its  present  state.  Con- 
sciousness in  absolute  subjection  to  nature, 
would  be,  indeed,  a  species  of  bondage, 
that  might  be  said  to  be  even  worse  than 
that  of  nature  itself.  And  so  if  the  intel- 
ligence were  ruled  and  actuated,  not  by 
nature,  but  by  some  other  intelligence  in 
the  like  irresistible  way,  the  result  would 
be  the  same.  No  matter  what  the  actu- 
ating force  might  be,  if  it  were  even  the 
Divine  will  itself,  which  were  thus  intro- 
duced into  the  conscious  life  of  the  indi- 
vidual, so  as  to  carry  this  along  with  over- 
whelming necessity  in  its  own  direction, 
the  subject  thus  wrought  upon  from 
abroad,  without  the  power  of  self-impulse, 
could  not  be  regarded  as  having  the  least 
independence.  The  case  calls  for  some- 
thing more  than  mere  intelligence.  To 
this  must  be  joined  also  the  power  of 
choice. 

The  supposition,  indeed,  which  has  just 
been  made,  is  in  its  own  nature  impossible. 
Reason  and  will  necessarily  involve  each 
other ;  and  the  light  of  intelligence,  there- 
fore, can  never  be  sundered  in  fact,  (but 
only  hypothetically,)  from  the  motion  of 
choice.  Self-consciousness  is  itself  always  j 
self-action.  | 

Individual  independence,  we  say,  re- 
quires the  power  of  choice  ;  that  the  self- 
conscious  subject  shall  not  be  moved  sim- 
ply from  abroad,  but  have  the  capacity  of 
moving  itself,  as  though  it  were  the  origi- 
nal fountain  of  its  own  action.  If  the  will 
be  itself  bound  by  a  force  which  is  foreign 
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from  its  own  nature,  the  man  in  whom  it 
dwells  cannot  be  free.  It  lies  in  the  very 
conception  of  freedom,  that  the  subject  of 
:  it  should  have  power  to  choose  his  own 
I  action,  and  that  this  power  should  involve 
^  the  possibility  of  his  making  a  different 
choice  from  that  which  he  is  led  to  make 
in  fact.  He  acts  from  himself,  and  for  him- 
self, and  not  in  obedience  merely  to  an  ex- 
traneous power,  whether  in  the  sphere  of 
nature,  or  in  the  sphere  of  spirit.  The 
action  springs  truly  and  fully  out  of  his 
own  conscious  purpose  and  design,  and  is 
strictly  the  product  of  that  separate  living 
nature  which  he  calls  himself. 

This  is  what  Kant  makes  so  much  ac- 
count of,  in  his  philosophy,  as  the  autono- 
my of  the  will.  The  idea  is  one  of  vast  un- 
portance,  notwithstanding  the  great  abuse 
which  has  been  made  of  it  in  his  school. 
The  will,  in  its  very  nature,  must  be  au- 
tonomic in  order  that  it  may  be  free ;  that 
is,  it  must  be  a  law  to  itself,  in  such  sense 
that  its  activity  shall  be  purely  and  strictly 
its  own  in  opposition  to  the  thought  of 
everything  like  compulsion  exerted  upon 
it  from  abroad.  It  is  a  world  within  itself, 
no  less  magnificent  than  that  with  which 
it  is  surrounded  in  the  external  universe ; 
and  it  may  not  be  invaded  by  any  form  of 
power,  that  is  not  comprehended  from  the 
beginning  in  its  own  constitution.  All 
such  power,  proceeding  from  earth,  or  hell, 
or  heaven,  must  be  counted  heteronomic, 
and  contradictory  to  its  nature.  The  will 
can  endure  no  heteronomy.  It  must  be 
autonomic,  subjectively  independent,  the 
fountain  of  its  own  activity,  wherever 
it  is  found  in  its  true  and  proper  exer- 
cise. 

This  then  is  the  first  grand  constituent 
of  Moral  Freedom.  The  idea  implies  uni- 
versally the  presence  of  an  individual  will, 
which,  as  such,  is  perfectly  unbound  from 
all  heteronomic  extraneous  restraints,  and 
carries  in  itself  the  principle  of  its  own  ac- 
tion, in  the  way  of  law  and  impulse  to 
itself.  There  can  be  no  liberty  where 
I  there  is  no  subjective  independence. 

But  such  autonomic  will  is  not  of  itself 
at  once,  as  some  appear  to  think,  the 
tphole  conception  of  freedom.  This  re- 
quires another  constituent  factor,  no  less 
essential  than  the  first;  the  presence, 
namely,  of  an  objective  universal  law,  by 
which  the  individual  will  is  of  right  boimd. 


and  without  obedience  to  which  it  can 
never  be  true  to  its  own  nature. 

Self-consciousness  is  itself  the  power  of 
a  life  that  is  general  and  universal,  as  well 
as  individual.    All  life  we  have  already 
seen  to  be  the  union  of  these  two  forms  ii 
existence  in  fact ;  though  in  the  sphere  of 
nature,  of  course,  the  &ct  prevails  only  in 
an  outward  and  blind  way.     With  the 
light  of  intelligence,  however,  including  in 
itself  the  force  of  self-apprehonsion  and 
self-action,  it  must  itself  enter  into  the 
life  of  the  subject  under  the  same  charac- 
ter.    That  is,  the  union  of  the  genei^  and 
individual  must  hold  in  the  form  of  con^ 
sciousness  itself;  so  that  the  subject  of 
this,  in  coming  to  know  himself  proper^ 
as  an  individual  being,  shall  have  at  tlw 
same  time  the  apprehension  of  a  life  more 
comprehensive  than  his  own,  and,  indeed, 
truly  universal,  in  the  bosom  of  which  his 
own  is  carried  as  the  necessary  condition 
of  its  existence.     It  is  the  complete  sense 
of  this,  theoretically  and  practically  felt, 
that  gives  us  the  fact  of    personality ; 
which  is  just  the  consciousness  of  an  indi- 
vidual life,  in  the  form  of  reason  and  will, 
as  the  universal  truth  of  the  world's  life. 
Reason  cannot  be  something  merely  par-  I 
ticular  or  private.   It  is  universal  in  its  very  I 
nature.     It  is  so  theoretically,  and  it  is  so, 
also,  of  course,  practically.   In  entering  the 
sphere  of  thought  and  will,  then,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  that  of  mere  nature,  man 
comes  into   conscious  union  with  a  life 
which  is  more  than  his  own,  and  which 
exists  independently  altogether  of  his  par- 
ticular  knowledge  or  choice.     He  does  not 
create  it  in  any  sense,  but  is  simply  re- 
ceived into  it  as  a  sea  of  existence  already 
at  hand,  and  altogether  objective  to  him- 
self as  a  separate  single  subject ;  while  he 
knows  it  lo  be  in  truth,  at  the  same  time, 
the  only  proper  form  of  his  individual  life 
itself  subjectively  considered.    If  this  were 
not  the  case,  there  could  be  no  room,  in 
his  case,  for  the  idea  either  of  intelligence 
or  freedom.     A  purely  particular  or  single 
intelligence  would    be    as  blind  as  uie 
stork,  which  knoweth,  we  are  told,  her  ap- 
pointed times  in  the  heaven ;  and  a  purely 
particular  or  single  will,  in  like  manner, 
would  be  as  little  free  as  the  wind,  which 
is  said  to  blow  where  it  listeth,  or  as  a 
wave  of  the  sea  driven  of  the  same  wind, 
and  tossed  hither  and  thither  without  object 
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Of  rule.  Beaaon  and  will,  to  be  truly 
aubjective,  must  be  apprehended  always 
Bs  truly  objective,  also,  and  universal. 
This  neeessky  lies,  as  we  have  said,  in  the 
very  idea  of  eonsciousBess  itself,  and  is  the 
foundation  of  all  personal  life  in  the  case 
of  men. 

But  the  idea  now  of  such  universal  rea- 
son and  will,  is  itself  the  conception  of 
law,  in  its  deepest  and  most  comprehen- 
sve  sense.  This  is  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  this  boundless  objective  authority  or 
necessity,  in  which  the  individual  life  of 
the  humaa  subject  is  required  to  enter 
fipeely  that  it  may  be  complete. 

The  law,  in  this  character,  is  of  course 
an  idea,  not  an  abstraction.  It  has  in  it- 
self, accordingly,  the  two  srand  attributes 
of  an  idea,  universality  and  necessity. 

Its  universality  is  not  simply  this,  that 
it  represents  collectively  all  individual 
wills,  or  objects  of  will.  On  the  contrary, 
it  excludes  every  sort  of  distinction  and 
comparison.  No  individual  will,  as  such,  can 
enter  into  the  constitution  of  the  law.  It 
is  absolute,  and  one  within  itself,  merely 
revealing  its  presence  through  the  single 
wills  into  which  it  enters,  without  deriving 
from  them  at  all  its  being  and  force. 

So,  again,  its  necessity  n  not  simply 
thb,  that  the  world  cannot  be  preserved 
in  prosperity  and  order  without  it,  or  that 
the  world  itself  may  have  been  pleased 
to  agree  in  establishing  its  authority  as 
sacred.  It  is  a  necessity  which  is  alto- 
gether unconditional,  and  which  rests  eter- 
nally and  unchangeably  in  the  nature  of 
the  law  itself. 

As  thus  universal  and  necessary,  the 
being  of  the  law  is  infinitely  real.  It  is 
not  simply  the  thought  or  conception  of 
what  is  right,  not  a  name  merely  or  men- 
tal abstraction  representing  a  certain  order 
of  life  which  men  are  required  to  observe ; 
but  it  is  the  very  forms  of  truth  and  right 
themselves,  the  absolutely  independent 
power  by  which  they  exist  in  the  world. 
As  in  the  sphere  of  nature,  the  law  is  in 
no  respect  the  product  of  the  forces  which 
are  comprehended  in  nature  itself,  but 
forms  rather  the  inmost  life  of  its  entire 
constitution,  which  could  not  consist  at  all 
if  it  were  not  held  together  by  this  bond ; 
60  here  in  the  sphere  of  free  intelligence 
also,  it  is  by  no  other  power  that  the  order 
of  life,  as  thus  intelligent  and  free,  can  be 


upheld  for  a  single  hour.  The  world,  in 
its  moral  no  less  than  in  its  physical  con- 
stitution, lives,  moves  and  has  its  being, 
only  in  the  pres^ice  of  the  law,  as  a  real  ] 
existence  in  no  sense  dependent  upon  it  • 
for  its  character.  Not  indeed  as  though 
it  might  be  supposed  to  exist,  with  its 
own  separate  entity,  in  no  connection 
with  the  actual  world  whatever.  As  the 
ideal  life  of  nature,  it  cannot  be  sundered 
from  the  actual  manifestation  in  which 
this  consists;  and  as  the  absolute  truth 
and  right  of  the  moral  universe,  it  cannot 
subsist  Except  through  the  consciousness 
of  the  thinking  and  willing  subjects  of 
which  this  universe  is  composed.  Ab' 
stracted  from  all  subjective  intelligence,  its 
objective  reality  is  reduced  to  a  nullity.  It 
is  only  in  the  form  of  reas<Hi  and  will, 
which  have  no  being  apart  from  self- 
consciousness,  that  the  law  can  have  any 
true  subsistence  whatever.  It  supposes 
an  intelligible  and  intelligent  universe.  But 
still  it  is  no  creature  of  the  universe,  no 
mere  image  abstracted  from  its  actual  con- 
stitution. In  the  order  of  being,  though 
not  oi  time,  it  is  older  than  the  universe. 
Without  reason  and  will  th^e  could  be  no 
law,  and  yet  all  reason  and  will  stand  in 
it  from  the  Tery  start,  and  can  enter  into 
no  living  subject  whatever  except  from  its 
presence,  as  their  ulterior  objective  source 
and  ground. 

Concretely  real  in  this  way,  and  not 
simply  an  abstraction,  the  law  has  its  seat 
primarily,  as  Hooker  expresses  it,  in  the 
bosoin  of  God.  Not  so,  however,  as  if 
God  might  be  supposed,  in  the  exercise  of 
any  private  arbitrary  will  of  his  own,  to 
have  devised  and  ordained  it  as  a  proper 
scheme  after  which  to  fashion  the  order  of 
the  universe.  The  universality  of  the  law 
excludes,  as  we  have  already  seen,  the 
idea  of  all  merely  private  or  pa^cular  will, 
even  though  it  were  conceived  to  be  in  this 
form  the  will  of  God  himself.  God's  will,  > 
however,  is  not  private  or  particular,  butf 
absolute ;  subjective  indeed,  in  such  sense 
as  is  required  by  the  nature  of  personahty , 
but  objective  and .  universal  at  the  same 
time ;  these  two  forms  of  existence,  sub- 
jective and  objective,  being  with  Him  ab- 
solutely commensurate  and  identical.  God 
is  not  the  author  of  the  law,  as  something 
standing  out  of  himself  and  beyond  him- 
self ;  he  does  not  make  it,  as  a  man  might 
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frame  an  instrument  to  serve  some  purpose 
which  he  has,  under  another  form,  in  his 
own  mind.  Still  less,  of  course,  may  the 
law  he  said,  in  any  sense,  to  make  Him,  as 
though  it  were  a  power  before  Him  in 
authority,  determining  the  manner  of  his 
existence.  It  has  its  being  only  in  God 
and  from  God ;  not  however  as  spmething 
different  from  the  Divine  mind  itself.  It 
'  is  the  necessary  form  of  God's  infinitely 
'  wise  and  holy  will,  as  exercised  in  the 
creation  and  support  of  the  actual  universe, 
considered  both  as  nature  and  spirit. 

Thus  resident  primarily  in  the  Divine 
will,  and  identical  with  it  throughout,  the 
law  at  the  same  time,  in  its  objective  char- 
acter, passes  over  into  the  actual  order  of 
the  world,  and  reveals  itself  here  also  as 
a  power  to  be  acknowledged  and  obeyed, 
under  the  most  real  and  concrete  form.  In 
the  sphere  of  nature  the  universe  and 
singular  are  brought  together,  not  directly 
and  immediately,  but  through  the  medium 
of  the  particular,  constituting  what  we  de- 
nominate the  species  or  kind,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  genus.  Thus  the  tree 
is  not  what  it  is,  by  receiving  into  itself  at 
once  theuniversal  vegetable  life ;  but  only 
as  this  life  has  previously  undergone  a 
distinction  within  itself,  by  which  it  may 
be  recognized  as  vegetation  under  this  or 
that  specific  form ;  it  can  become  a  tree, 
only  as  it  puts  on  at  the  same  time  the 
type  of  some  particular  tree,  locust,  for  in- 
stance, or  ash,  or  elm,  so  as  to  be  known 
accordingly  in  this  character  and  no  other. 
And  just  so  in  the  sphere  of  the  moral 
world,  where  the  law  has  to  do  with  in- 
telligence and  will.  As  universal  or  ideal, 
it  is  not  carried  over  at  once  into  the  con- 
sciousness of  each  individual  subject  in  an 
original  and  mdependent  way;  but  the 
case  requires  necessarily  that  it  should,  in 
the  first  place,  resolve  itself  into  certain 
particular  orders  or  forms  of  Authority, 
through  which  intermediately  its  presence 
may  afterwards  thus  actualize  itself  in  full 
for  the  single  will.  As  no  single  man  is 
the  human  race,  but  only  a  part  of  it,  hav- 
ing the  truth  of  his  being  in  the  organic 
relations  by  which  he  is  comprehended, 
through  the  family  and  state,  in  the  whole ; 
so  the  law,  which  is  an  objective  rule  and 
measure  for  the  whole,  and  only  for  the 
parts  as  comprehended  in  this,  and  not  as 
sundered  from  it,  can  never  come  near  to 


any  man  in  the  way  of  an  absolutely  sm* 
gular  and  exclusive  revelation.  It  can 
reach  him  really,  only  by  passing  through 
the  organic  system,  in  which  alone  it  takes 
cognizance  at  all  of  his  existence.  Under 
such  view,  it  has  an  actual  concrete  being 
in  the  world  itself,  and  is  wrought  objec- 
tively into  the  very  constitution  of  its  ra- 
tional and  moral  life,  as  imbodied  in  the 
form  of  human  society  and  made  to  reveal 
iteelf  ccmtinuaUy  m  the  process  of  human 
history. 

Such,  we  8ay>  is  the  conception  in  gene- 
ral of  the  law,  which  ia  the  other  grand 
factor  or  constituent  of  Moral  Fre^om ; 
the  first  having  exhibited,  itself  to  us  be- 
fore in  the  necessary  independence  or  au- 
tonomy of  the  individual  subject.  It  re- 
mains now  to  consider  hmo  these  two 
great  forces  are  joined  together  in  its  con- 
stitution. 

Separately  considered,  they  seem  €6 
oppose  and  overthrow  each  other.  If  the 
will  be  absolutely  autonomic  and  independ- 
ent in  its  subjective  cha^pacter,  how  can  it 
be  absolutely  bound  at  the  same  time  by 
a  force  that  comes  from  beyond  itself,  the 
purely  objective  authority  of  law  ?  And 
if  it  be  thus  bound,  placed  under  necessity, 
comprehended  in  a  power  which  is  broader 
than  itself,  and  older  than  itself,  how 
can  it  be  said  to  be  in  any  proper  sense  its 
own  law,  and  the  fountain  of  its  own  ac- 
tion? 

It  is  clear  that  no  merely  mechanical 
union  here  can  escape  the  power  of  this 
contradiction.  If  we  suppose  the  single 
will  to  be,  in  the  first  place,  something 
complete  by  itself,  and  then  think  of  the 
law  as  existing  in  the  same  separate  way, 
each  including  in  itself  the  claims  which 
belong  to  it,  as  they  have  now  been  de- 
scribed, the  two  conceptions  must  neces- 
sarily contradict  each  other,  and  cannot 
be  brought  in  such  form  to  any  true  rec- 
onciliation. If  the  subject  feel  himself 
in  mere  juxtaposition  with  the  law,  having 
it  over  against  his  consciousness  as  a  form 
of  existence  different  from  his  own,  it  will 
not  be  possible  for  him  to  assert  his  own 
independence,  without  resenting  and  re- 
sisting the  pretensions  of  the  law  at  the 
same  time,  as  a  heteronomic,  foreign  force. 
Nor  will  it  be  possible  for  the  law,  in  the 
same  circumstances,  to  acknowledge  or 
respect  the  independence  of  the  human 
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subject.  It  must  necessarily  assume  the 
tone  of  command,  arraying  against  him 
the  majesty  of  its  own  everlasting  nature, 
and  with  the  weight  of  its  terrible  cate- 
goric imperativei  Thou  shalt,  crushing  his 
liberty  completely  to  the  earth.  In  such 
a  relation,  there  is  no  room  for  the  idea  of 
moral  freedom.  It  is  slavish  in  its  very 
nature.  The  liberty  which  the  subject 
may  still  pretend  to  assert  for  himself,  be- 
comes necessarily  licentiousness  and  sin ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  any  obedience 
he  may  seem  to  yield  to  the  law,  as  being 
thus  forced  and  external,  can  have  no 
reality  or  worth  in  the  view  of  the  law 
itself. 

Such  is  the  relation  which  holds  in  fact 
between  human  consciousness  and  the 
law  in  a  state  of  sin.  The  two  forms  of 
existence  are  still  incapable  of  being  abso- 
lutely sundered ;  but  they  are  bound  to- 
^  gether  only  in  an  outward,  unfree  way. 
The  law  cannot  relax  its  right  to  rule  the 
sinner's  will;  but  it  stands  over  him 
'  merely  in  the  attitude  of  despotic  commi- 
J  nation.  The  sinner,  too,  can  never 
emancipate  himself  entirely  from  the  sense 
of  the  law,  for  that  were  to  lose  his  hold 
upon  himself  at  the  same  time ;  but  he 
has  it  over  against  him  only  as  an  objec- 
tive might,  in  whose  favor  he  is  required  to 
renounce  the  separate  self,  which  he  has 
come  to  regard  as  his  true  and  proper  life. 
Hence  continual  rebellion  only,  and  con- 
tinual guilt.  The  law,  in  such  circum- 
stances, has  no  power  to  bring  light  or 
freedom,  strength  or  peace,  into  the  soul. 
It  is  necessarily  the  ministration  only  of 
sin  and  death.  Emphatically  it  works 
wrath. 

In  distinction  from  all  such  merely  out- 
I  ward  and  mechanical  conjunction  of  the 
I  two  opposing  forces,  liberty  and  authority, 
from  which  can  proceed  at  best  only  a 
powerless,  unfree  morality,  the  true  idea 
of  human  freedom,  we  say  now,  requires 
their  internal  organic  union  as  constituent 
elements  of  one  and  the  same  life.  The 
opposition  of  the  two  forces,  in  this  case, 
remains  in  its  full  strength  ;  each  is  left  in 
the  possession  of  its  separate  independent 
character ;  neither  is  permitted  to  exclude 
or  overwhelm  the  other ;  but  the  opposi- 
tion is  simply  that  which  belongs  to  the 
contrary  poles  of  the  magnet,  which  fly 
asunder  only  that  they  may,  at  the  same 


moment,  be  drawn  together  with  the 
greater  force,  and  whose  union,*  as  it  is 
the  result,  is  also  the  indispensable  condi- 
tion always  of  the  separation  out  of  which 
it  grows.  Such  polar  distinction  enters, 
in  fact,  into  the  very  idea  of  concrete 
existence.  Where  there  is  no  distinction, 
there  can  be  no  concretion,  but  only  mean- 
ingless and  powerless  abstraction,  or,  at 
best,  the  ideal  possibility  of  an  existence 
which  has  not  yet  become  real.  Distinc- 
tioui  however,  involves  opposition,  or  the 
setting  of  one  thing  over  against  another. 
Only  where  this  has  taken  place,  then,  is 
there  any  rotom  for  the  union  that  all  pro- 
per reality  implies.  But  such  union  shows 
the  two  sides  thus  sundered,  to  be  at  the 
same  time  necessary  to  each  other.  The 
opposition  is  polar  only,  and  as  such  con- 
servative and  not  destructional.  All  or- 
ganized, concrete  existence,  physical  or 
spiritual,  will  be  found  to  carry  in  itself  a 
polarity  of  this  kind. 

We  may  be  assisted  to  a  right  appre- 
hension of  the  point  in  hand,  by  referring 
again  to  the  constitution  of  life,  as  we  have 
already  found  it  to  hold  in  the  sphere  of 
mere  nature.  The  ideal  and  the  actual,  a 
universal  generic  nature  on  the  one  hand, 
and  a  particular  single  existence  on  the 
other,  enter  jointly  into  the  constitution  of 
every  plant  that  springs  from  the  bosom 
of  the  earth.  These  two  forces,  at  the 
same  time,  are  in  their  own  character 
truly  different  and  distinct.  Their  distinc- 
tion takes  the  fbrm  of  actual,  direct  oppo- 
sition. What  the  one  is,  the  other  is  not, 
£ach  is  in  itself  the  negation  in  full  of  the 
other.  And  yet  they  are  here  brought 
perfectly  together,  in  the  constitution  of 
the  same  life  ;  not  by  mechanical  juxtapo- 
sition, but  in  the  way  of  mutual  interpene- 
tration  and  interfusion,  so  that  each  is  made 
to  grow  into  the  other,  and  by  such  concres- 
cence only,  comes  to  be  at  last  what  it  is 
found  to  be  in  fact.  The  two  sides  of  the 
plant's  life  still  continue  to  be  distinct,  and 
their  opposition  to  each  other  is  by  no 
means  abolished  in  such  sense  as  to  be 
taken  wholly  out  of  the  way  ;  it  still  exists, 
but  it  exists  as  something  comprehended 
in  a  higher  action,  which  is,  at  the  same 
time,  the  perfect  union  and  reconciliation 
of  the  forces  from  which  it  springs.  The 
opposition  is  polar.     The  union  is  organic. 

Bring  all  this  into  the  sphere  of  con- 
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sciousnesfi,  so  that  the  union  in  question 
shall  be,  not  blind  and  unavoidable,  but 
the  movement  of  clear,  spontaneous  intel- 
ligence, acting  from  itself  and  for  itself, 
and  we  have  the  conception  of  Moral 
Freedom.  The  existence  here  is  not  a 
mere  object,  wrought  upon  by  an  action 
strange  to  itself,  but  a  subject  which  has 
come  to  be  possessed  of  its  activity  as  the 
very  form  of  its  own  being.  It  is  as  though 
the  planet,  moving  in  its  appointed  orbit, 
were  made  to  awake  within  itself  to  the 
clear  knowledge  of  its  own  nature,  with 
full  power  at  the  same  time  to  pursue  any 
course  through  the  heavens  that  to  itself 
might  seem  best ;  while  it  should  still  con- 
tinue true  notwithstanding,  as  before,  to 
the  path  prescribed  for  it,  no  less  bound 
by  objective  law,  but  bound  always  only 
by  its  own  consent.  Should  such  a  ra- 
tional planet,  in  the  exercise  of  its  liberty, 
strike  off  from  its  orbit,  affecting  to  play 
the  part  of  some  wandering  comet,  it  must, 
in  the  same  moment,  become  unfree ;  as 
much  so,  at  least,  as  when  carried  forward 
in  its  true  course  by  tlVe  force  of  mere 
blind  natural  law.  Only  the  power  of 
choice  making  it  possible  for  it  to  become 
a  comet,  but  yet  spontaneously  embracing 
the  true  planetary  motion  in  fact,  identi- 
fied thus  with  the  sense  of  law,  could  con- 
stitute it  the  subject  of  freedom.  Neither 
as  bound  simply,  nor  as  simply  unbound, 
would  the  planet  be  free ;  but  only  as 
bound  and  unbound,  at  the  same  time,  and 
in  the  same  continuouB  action;  the  two 
forms  of  existence  joined  together  as  the 
power  of  a  single  fact,  in  the  sphere  of 
consciousness  ;  the  law  coming  to  its  pro- 
per expression  only  in  the  independence  of 
the  subject,  and  the  independence  of  the 
subject  having  no  reality,  save  under  the 
form  of  obedience  to  the  law. 

What  may  be  thus  imagined  in  the  case 
of  a  planet,  to  illustrate  the  conception  in 
hand,  is  the  very  constitution  of  man  in  his 
normal  state.  He  is  formed  for  freedom, 
and  becomes  complete  only  in  this  charac- 
ter, by  the  possibility  he  carries  in  himself 
of  such  a  living,  conscious  free  union,  as  has 
now  been  mentioned,  of  the  great  polar 
forces  of  the  world's  life.  He  has  a  will 
of  his  own,  and  he  is  at  the  same  time 
under  a  law  which  is  not  himself ;  he  is 
conscious  of  both,  as  making  realities  in  his 
existence  ;  and,  to  crown  all,  he  is  capable 


of  so  acknowledging  both,  tliat  they  eball 
actually  grow  into  each  other  as  the  saoie 
consciousness.  The  union  of  the  two 
powers,  in  such  case,  is  not  mechanical,  b«t 
organic  and  real ;  as  truly  so  as  the  flow- 
bg  together  of  the  ideal  and  actual,  in  tbe 
constitution  of  a  plant  or  tree ;  only  with 
the  difference,  that  what  is  blindly  necas- 
sary  there,  has  become  here  the  self-corn-  I 
prehending  activity  of  the  living  natuie  1 
itself.  This  is  Freedom.  In  no  other  form 
can  it  exist  for  men  at  alL  It  is  the  actioii 
of  the  individual  will,  moving  of  its  own 
accord  and  apart  from  all  compulsi<Ni,  in 
the  orbit  of  the  law,  with  clear  sense  of  its 
authority,  and  clear  private  election  in  its 
favor,  at  the  same  time.  This  imphea,  of 
course,  that  the  will  is  of  the  same  nature 
with  the  law.  They  are  thus  related,  in 
fact,  as  we  have  already  seen.  In  obeying 
the  law,  the  will  obeys  in  reality  its  own 
true  constitution ;  as  much  so  as  fire  does, 
for  instance,  in  exhibiting  the  properties 
which  show  it  to  6e  fire,  and  not  water. 
So,  in  breaking  away  from  the  law,  it  ne- 
cessarily becomes  false  to  itself,  to  the 
same  extent.  Thus  all  apparent  contra- 
diction is  resolved  in  the  idea  of  freedom 
as  now  described.  Authority  involves  ne- 
cessity, while  liberty  is  the  very  opposite ; 
and  still  both  are  here  inseparably  jdned 
together,  in  such  way,  indeed,  that  neither 
can  exist  at  all,  in  its  true  form,  withoat 
the  other.  Freedom,  in  order  that  it  may  | 
be  free,  mu9t  be  bound.  But  in  this  case 
it  is  self -bound  ;  not  arbitrarily^  however, 
to  a  rule  of  its  own  invention,  which  would 
be  agam  to  be  unfree,  but  in  obedience  to 
the  law,  as  the  necessary  form  of  its  own 
existence.  The  will  of  the  subject  is  ruled 
by  a  force  that  comes  from  beyond  itself, 
and  yet  it  is  strictly  autonomic  at  the  same 
time ;  even  as  the  rose  blooms  forth  always 
its  proper  single  life,  though  it  is  only  as 
filled  with  the  general  law  of  vegetation 
that  it  has  power  to  bloom  at  all.  The 
law  so  enters  the  subject,  as  to  become 
within  him  a  continually  self-originated 
obligation ;  whUe  his  private  ¥rill  is  so  com- 
prehended in  the  law,  as  to  find  in  it  no 
foreign  constraint  whatever. 

Such  is  the  proper  theory  of  human 
freedom,  whether  considered  as  religious 
or  as  simply  political.  It  is  formed  by  the 
union  of  liberty  and  authority,  se  joined 
together  that  neither  is  allowed  to  exclude 
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or  oppress  the  other  ;  the  Wo  constituting 
thus  the  force  of  a  single  life.  Where  this 
mward  organic  conjunction  of  the  elements 
now  named  is  wanting,  one  of  them  either 
excluding  the  other  altogether,  or  at  host 
enduring  its  presence  only  in  an  outward 
way,  the  whole  idea  must  be  to  the  same 
extent  necessarily  overthrown.  It  matters 
not,  in  such  case,  which  of  the  two  factors 
may  thus  prevail  at  the  cost  of  its  opposite, 
the  result  will  be  the  same.  In  the  one 
direction,  we  shall  have  authority  turned 
into  despotism ;  in  the  other,  liberty  con- 
verted into  licentiousness ;  both  alike  fatal 
to  all  true  freedom.  To  be  wholly  bound, 
and  to  be  whoQy  imbound,  come  here  to 
the  same  thing  in  the  end.  Either  state  is 
to  be  deprecated  as  slavery. 

The  world  has  a  continual  tendency  to 
fall  over,  either  ^o  one  or  the  other  of 
these  extremes.  Thus  we  have,  on  one 
side,  authority  coupled  with  blind  obe- 
dience, and  on  the  other  a  spirit  of  insur- 
rection against  all  legitimate  rule,  making 
up  to  a  great  extent  the  history  of  human 
life. 

Our  own  age  leans  especially  towards 
the  extreme  of  exalting  individual  liberty 
at  the  expense  of  just  authority.  Time 
has  been,  when  the  whole  civilization  of 
the  world  showed  an  opposite  character. 
It  was  necessary  indeed,  in  the  nature  of 
the  case,  that  the  process  of  our  modem 
culture,  the  fruit  of  Christianity,  and  the 
only  culture  that  may  be  regarded  as 
worthy  of  the  name,  should  commence  in 
this  way.  Its  foundations  were  to  be  laid 
deep,  in  the  first  place,  in  the  sense  of  law 
and  a  corresponding  spirit  of  obedience  to 
its  authority.  Long  ages  of  discipline 
were  required  for  this  purpose,  in  the 
course  of  which  it  was  hardly  pos»ble 
that  wrong  should  not  be  done  to  the  idea 
of  freedom,  by  an  undue  depression  of  its 
opposite  element,  the  liberty  of  the  indi- 
vidual subject.  The  discipline  became,  in 
fact,  as  we  all  know,  tyrannical  and  op- 
pressive just  in  this  way,  by  refusing  to 
recognize  the  rights  of  those  who  were 
subjected  to  it,  as  the  time  of  their  minori- 
ty came  to  an  end,  and  made  it  proper 
that  these  rights  should  be  brought  into 
full  and  free  exercise.  Instead  of  making 
it  their  business  to  train  their  subjects  for 
personal  independence,  the  true  design  of 
all  sound  government,-  both  Church  and 


State  pursued  the  policy  only  of  repress- 
ing every  aspiration  in  this  direction,  and 
sought  to  hold  the  world  in  perpetual 
vassalage  to  mere  power  on  their  own  side ; 
as  though  a  parent,  long  accustomed  to 
rule  his  children  with  absolute  control, 
should,  at  last,  insist  on  extending  over 
their  full  adult  life  itself  the  same  kind 
of  rule,  without  any  regard  whatever  to 
the  wants  and  capabilities  of  their  ad- 
vanced state.  The  relation  between  au- 
thority and  obedience  became,  in  this 
manner,  mechanical  and  altogether  exter- 
nal. Free  authority  and  obedience  fell 
asunder,  as  though  each  belonged  to  a 
different  sphere  from  the  other.  The 
authority  claimed  to  be  of  divine  force  for 
itself,  under  a  fixed  outward  form ;  while 
the  meiit  of  obedience  was  supposed  to 
lie  in  its  blind,  uninquiring  subjection  to 
the  wiU  thus  imposed  upon  it  from  abroad. 
In  one  word,  the  claims  of  the  subjective 
were  overwhelmed,  and  well  nigh  crushed 
by  the  towering  pretensions  of  the  objec- 
tive. No  wonder  that  this  extreme  should 
at  length  become  insupportably  onerous 
to  the  ripening  consciousness  of  the  Chris- 
tian world.  It  opened  the  way  graduaUy 
for  a  powerful  reaction  towards  the  oppo- 
site side.  This  gave  birth  finally,  when 
the  fullness  of  time  had  come,  to  the  great 
fact  of  the  Reformation;  which  may  be 
regarded  as  a  solemn  DeclarcUian  of  In- 
dependence, on  the  part  of  the  human 
mind,  against  the  tyranny  by  which  it  had 
been  wronged  for  centuries,  in  the  name 
of  religion  and  law.  A  grand  epoch  cer- 
tainly, in  the  history  of  the  world's  life, 
whose  consequences  must  continue  to  fill 
the  earth  to  the  end  of  time.  These  be- 
long of  course,  not  simply  to  the  Church 
in  a  separate  view,  but  to  every  sphere, 
whether  of  thought  or  action,  that  is  com- 
prehended in  ovir  common  himian  existence. 
Art-,  science,  government,  and  social  life, 
all  have  been  affected  by  the  change.  A 
new  stadium  is  in  progress,  for  the  uni- 
versal life  of  the  world ;  having  for  its 
object  now  the  full  assertion  of  what  may 
be  styled  the  subjective  pole  of  freedom, 
in  opposition  to  the4ong  historical  process 
that  went  before,  in  favor  of  its  opposite 
side.  Protestantism  is  the  fountain  thus  of  / 
all  modem  liberty,  religious  and  political 
alike.  Its  tendency  has  been,  from  the 
beginning,  to  break  the  chains  of  authority  , 
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as  previously  established,  and  to  engage 
the  human  mind  to  a  bold  vindication  of 
its  own  rights  in  opposition  to  all  blind 
obedience  of  whatever  kind.  Nor  is  it  to 
be  imagined  at  all,  that  the  new  position 
which  has  been  reached  in  this  way,  can 
ever  be  surrendered  again,  in  favor  of  the 
order  which  prevailed  before.  The  period 
of  blind  submission  to  the  sense  of  the 
objective,  whether  in  Church  or  State, 
when  priest  and  king  were  held  to  be 
superior  by  divine  riffht,  to  the  divine  con- 
stitution itself  by  which  they  were  created, 
we  may  well  trust,  has  forever  passed 
away.  But  it  does  not  follow  at  once 
from  this,  that  the  past  was  i&ll  wrong,  or 
that  the  present  is  all  right.  A  just  con- 
sideration of  history  would  lead  us  rather 
to  suppose,  that  the  new  direction  it  has 
taken,  may  itself  be  liable  to  abuse,  in  a 
way  answerable  to  the  wrong  which  ex- 
isted before  on  the  opposite  side ;  wliich 
would  not  imply  certainly,  that  we  must 
fall  back  again  to  the  things  we  have  hap- 
pily left  behind,  but  only  that  we  should 
so  far  right  our  course,  as  to  steer  clear  of 
the  rocks  that  threaten  us  from  either  side, 
and  so  press  forward  to  the  true  and  pro- 
per destiny  of  our  race.  That  the  prin- 
ciple of  individual  liberty  has  been,  in  fact, 
thus  carried  to  an  extreme,  at  least  in 
some  cases,  in  the  progress  of  the  Protes- 
tant era,  is  acknowledged  on  all  sides ; 
and  it  needs  no  very  profound  or  exten- 
sive observation,  to  see  that  our  own  age 
in  particular  is  peculiarly  exposed  to  dan- 
ger just  in  this  direction.  It  leans  consti- 
tutionally towards  an  undue  assertion  of 
the  prerogatives  of  the  individual  life, 
over  against  the  idea  of  authority  as  some- 
thing absolute  and  universal. 

False  liberty,  in  this  form,  does  not  con- 
sist, of  course,  in  the  open  rejection  of  the 
law  in  itself  considered.  On  the  contrary, 
it  usually  affects  to  make  great  account  of 
the  law ;  but  it  is  always  only  in  a  me- 
chanical and  outward  way.  The  law  is 
not  viewed  as  a  necessary  constituent  of 
freedom  itself,  but  simply  as  an  outward 
rule  and  measure  of  its  supposed  rights. 
The  subject  starts  with  his  own  independ- 
ence as  an  interest  full  and  complete  in 
its  separate  character,  and  obeys  the  law 
accordingly  in  his  way,  not  by  entering  it 
as  a  life  beyond  himself,  but  by  requiring 
it  to  come  nrst  into  subjection  to  his  own 


private  will.  He  has  no  conception  of 
freedom  as  the  union  of  liberty  and  au- 
thority. It  is  for  him,  at  last,  the  exercise 
only  of  separate  personal  independence  on 
his  own  part.  By  the  right  of  private 
judgment,  he  means  to  assert  the  right  of 
thinking  for  himself,  regardless  of  the 
thoughts  of  all  other  men ;  and  so  also  in 
the  case  of  private  will.  He  does  not 
deny,  indeed,  that  truth  and  right  are  uni- 
versal in  their  nature,  and  as  such  not  to 
be  created  or  controlled  by  his  particular 
mind.  But  the  authority  which  belongs 
to  them  in  this  view,  remains  for  him  al- 
ways more  or  less  a  mere  abstraction.  It 
does  not  come  near  to  him  under  a  con- 
crete form,  in  the  actual  constitution  of  the 
world  with  which  he  is  surrounded.  He 
is  without  reverence  accordingly  for  the 
powers  by  which  it  is  properly  represen^ 
ed.  He  sees  nothing  divine  in  history. 
The  Church  is  to  him  the  mere  aggrepi- 
tion  of  a  certain  amount  of  private  think- 
ing on  the  subject  of  religion.  The  State 
is  taken  to  be  the  creature  only  of  its  own 
members,  standing  by  their  permission, 
and  liable  of  right  to  be  taken  down  by 
them,  or  changed  into  a  new  form,  at  their 
own  good  pleasure. 

All  this  involves,  of  course,  an  immense 
error ;  though  it  is  one  which  it  must  ever 
be  difficult  to  bring  home  clearly  to  the 
consciousness  of  the  popular  mind.  Lib- 
erty without  law  is  licentiousness,  whether 
in  the  sphere  of  thought  or  will ;  and  law, 
to  be  real,  must  be  the  sense  of  a  genera] 
concrete  authority,  actually  comprehended 
in  the  constitution  of  the  living  world  to 
which  we  belong.  Where  this  may  be 
wanting,  it  is  ift)t  possible  that  there  can 
be  anyi  true  religious  or  political  freedom. 
The  exaltation  of  private  independence, 
the  rights  of  the  individual  as  they  are 
called,  at  the  cost  of  all  proper  objective 
authority,  is  just  as  fatal  here  as  the  exal- 
tation of  authority  at  the  cost  of  indi- 
vidual rights.  Hiere  is  a  vast  amoimt  of 
cant  and  falsehood  abroad  on  this  subject, 
which  it  is  important  we  should  under- 
stand, and  against  which  we  have  need 
to  stand  continually  upon  our  guard. 

With  any  right  conception  of  the  nature 
of  freedom  as  now  explained,  it  will  not 
be  possible  for  us,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
fall  in  with  the  views  of  those  who  would 
persuade  us  that  the  only  remedy  for  the 
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evils  of  a  licentious  individualism,  is  to  be 
found  in  casting  ourselves  once  more  blind- 
ly into  the  arms  of  mere  outward  author- 
ity.    This  vrere  to  fall  backward  to  the 
period  which  preceded  the  Reformation, 
when  we  should  seek  rather  to  make  our 
own  period  the  means  of  advancing  to  one 
that  may  be  superior  to  both.     It  is  well 
to  see  and  admit  the  difficulties  of  the 
present ;  but  we  are  bound  to  remember 
also  the  difficulties  of  the  past,  that  we 
may  look  for  salvation  only  in  the  form  of 
a  brighter  and  more  glonous  future.     It 
deserves  to  be  continually  borne  in  mind 
that  mere  authority  is  as  httle  to  be  trusted 
for  securing  the  right  order  of  the  world, 
as  mere  liberty.    They  are  the  opposite 
poles  of  freedom,  and  neither  can  be  true 
to  its  constitution,  except  as  this  is  made 
to  include  both  in  a  perfectly  inward  and 
free  way.    The  evils  incident  to  private 
judgment  are  not  to  be  corrected  by  re- 
femng  us  to  an  infallible  public  judgment, 
ecclesiastical  or  political,  that  may  do  our 
thinking  for  us  in  every  case,  and  then 
make  it  over  to  us  in  a  merely  .outward 
way,  without  any  activity  on  our  own  part. 
And  just  as  little  of  course  are  the  irregu- 
larities of  private  wiU  to  be  reformed,  by 
handing  us  over  to  the  rule  of  a.  foreign 
public  will,  as  the  measure  of  all  right  and 
wrong  for  our  conscience.     It  is  not  in  this 
way,  that  Christianity  especially  proposes 
to  make  us  free.     The  imagination  of  a 
mechanical   system  of  notions  and  rules 
brought  near  to  the  mind  from  abroad,  to 
be  accepted  by  it  in  a  bUnd  way,  on  the 
ground  of  authority  conceived  to  be  di- 
vine, b  wholly  aside  from  the  true  charac- 
ter of  the  gospel.     Christianity  is  indeed 
a  law  ;  but  it  is  at  the  same  time  the  "  law 
of  liberty,"  comprehending  in  itself  the 
true  normal  mould  of  our  general  human 
life,  into  which  it  must  be  cast  in  every 
case,  in  order  that  it  may  be  complete ; 
but  into  which  it  can  be  cast,  for  this  pur- 
pose, only  by  its  own  consent  and  choice. 
In  truth,  no  government  can  be  rational 
and  good  in  the  case  of  men,  that  does  not 
aim  at  making  them  able  to  govern  them- 
selves.    The  only  proper  use  of  govern- 
ment is  to  educate  its  subjects  for  free- 
dom, if  they  have  not  yet  come  to  be  capa- 
ble of  its  exercise ;  and  if  this  bo  not  pro- 
posed, the  government  becomes  to  the 
same  extent  tyrannical.     He  is  an  unfaith- 


ful parent  who  seeks  to  hold  his  children 
in  perpetual  dependence  upon  his  own 
judgment,  and  in  perpetual  vassalage  to 
his  own  will,  instead  of  training  them  as 
quickly  as  possible  to  think  and  act  for 
themselves.  So  neither  the  State  nor  the 
Church  can  have  any  right  to  bind  the  un- 
derstanding and  will  of  their  subjects  in 
slavish  obedience  to  mere  authority.  The 
case  demands  a  different  relation  between 
the  two  interests  with  which  it  is  concern- 
ed. Though  the  authority  should  be  never 
so  benevolent  and  wise,  and  the  subject  of 
it  never  so  well  satisfied  to  be  ruled  by  it 
in  this  way,  the  result  would  still  be  slavery 
and  not  freedom.  No  man  can  fulfil  his 
true  moral  destiny,  by  a  simply  blind  and 
passive  obedience  to  law.  His  obedience, 
to  be  complete,  must  be  intelligent  an4 
spontaneous.  In  other  words,  the  law 
must  enter  into  him  and  become  incorpo- 
rated with  his  life.  The  remedy,  then,  for 
subjective  license,  is  not  such  an  exhibition 
simply  of  outward  authority,  as  may  super- 
sede the  necessity  of  private  judgment  al- 
together. Even  an  infallible  authority  in 
this  form  would  not  be  desirable  ;  for  the 
Divine  will  itself,  if  it  were  made  merely 
to  overwhelm  the  human  as  a  foreign 
force,  must  lead  to  bondage  only,  and  not 
to  freedom. 

The  case  requires,  then,  such  an  under- 
standing of  the  true  nature  of  freedom,  as 
may  serve  to  secure  its  constitution  on  both 
sides.  Mere  theory,  indeed,  will  not  be 
sufficient,  here  or  elsewhere,  to  preserve 
life  in  its  right  form ;  but  it  is,  at  least,  a 
most  important  auxiliary  to  this  object.  It 
is  much  to  know  clearly,  and  still  more,  -. 
steadily  to  keep  in  mind,  that  liberty  and  - 
law,  the  activity  of  private  will  and  the 
restraining  force  of  authority,  are  alike  in- 
dispensable to  a  right  condition  of  human 
life  ;  that  they  are  required  to  enter  into 
it  always  as  polar  forces,  which  organically 
complete  each  other ;  and  that  the  exaltation 
of  either  interest  at  the  cost  of  its  opposite, 
must  prove  alike  fatal  to  true  moral  order. 
It  is  much  to  know  that  the  idea  of  free- 
dom can  never  be  reached  by  simply  op- 
posing one  of  these  powers  to  the  other 
on  either  side,  as  though  to  insist  upon 
authority  were  necessarily  to  wrong  lib- 
erty ;  or  as  though  to  press  the  claims  of 
this  last,  required  a  rejection  of  the  no  less 
rightful  pretensions  of  the  first.    That  is 
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at  all  times  a  yery  shallow  philosophy, 
though  it  be  unfortunately  very  common, 
which  can  see  contradiction  only  in  the 
polarity  now  mentioned,  and  is  urged  ac- 
cordingly to  affirm  and  deny  with  regard 
to  it,  in  such  a  way  as  to  exclude  the  pos- 
sibility of  aAy  reconciliation  between  the 
tendencies  thus  opposed.  No  authority 
can  be  moral  that  does  not  seek  liberty 
as  its  end  ;  and  no  liberty  can  be  free  that 
is  not  filled  with  the  sense  of  authority  as 
the  proper  contents  of  its  own  life. 

That  it  may  be  difficult  to  bring  this 
theory  of  freedom  into  practice,  is  readily 
admitted  ;  but  this  forms  no  proper  argu- 
ment against  the  truth  and  value  of  the 
theory  itself.  The  difficulty  lies  in  the  na- 
ture of  the  subject  to  which  it  belongs. 
Still,  however,  there  is  no  other  way  in 
which  it  is  possible  for  the  end  to  be  se- 
cured that  IS  here  in  view.  Man  must  be 
at  once  independent  and  bound,  self-gov- 
erned, and  yet  obedient  to  authority,  in 
order  that  he  may  at  all  fulfil  his  own  des- 
tiny, in  distinction  from  the  system  of  mere 
nature  with  which  he  is  surrounded.  For 
this  he  is  to  be  educated  and  formed,  im- 
der  the  influences  which  are  comprehended 
in  human  society  for  the  purpose.  He 
comes  not  to  moral  freedom  at  once,  but 
is  required  to  rise  to  it  by  regular  develop- 
ment, out  of  the  life  of  nature  in  which 
his  existence  starts,  and  in  which  it  con- 
tinues always  to  have  its  root.  In  our 
present  circumstances,  moreover,  the  pro- 
cess is  greatly  embarrassed  and  obstructed 
by  a  false  law  of  sin,  which  is  found  too 
plainly  seated  in  our  constitution.  It  be- 
comes accordingly  a  most  complicated 
problem,  to  bring  our  common  human  Ufe, 
m  this  view,  into  its  proper  form  ;  a  prob- 
lem, whose  solution  in  fact  runs  through 
the  history  of  the  world's  entire  social  con- 
stitution, from  the  beginning  of  time  to  its 
end.  The  family,  the  State,  and  the 
Church,  are  all  comprehended  alike  in  the 
service  of  this  great  design.  They  sur- 
round the  himian  subject  with  the  force 


of  law  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  and 
from  the  rudeness  of  savage  life  onward 
through  all  staees  of  subsequent  social  re> 
finement ;  but  it  is  only  that  he  may  be 
educated  for  the  full  use  finally  of  his  own 
proper  personal  independence,  in  being  set 
free  from  all  bondage,  whether  objective 
or  subjective,  by  the  clear  spontaneous 
union  of  his  private  will  with  the  law  to 
which  it  is  necessarily  bound. 

It  lies  in  the  very  conception  of  this  vast 
educational  process,  including  as  it  does 
not  only  all  stages  of  the  single  life  from 
infancy  to  old  age,  but  all  stages  also  of 
the  general  ethical  life  in  the  progress  of 
nations,  that  the  two  great  compound 
forces  by  which  the  problem  of  freedom  is 
in  the  course  of  being  solved,  should  sus- 
tain to  each  other,  in  their  le^timate  ac- 
tion, a  constantly  fluctuating  relation ;  the 
pressure  of  authority  being  necessarily 
greater,  and  the  sense  of  independence 
less,  in  reverse  proportion  to  the  actaal 
development  of  the  true  idea  of  freedom 
in  the  subject.  Here,  of  course,  a  wide 
field  is  thrown  open  for  the  exercise  of 
political  and  ethical  science,  in  determining 
the  claims  of  duty  and  right,  as  related  to 
each  other  in  any  given  stadium  of  moral- 
ity. On  this,  however,  we  are  not  called 
now  to  enter.  It  may  be  sufficient  to  con- 
clude with  the  general  rule,  drawn  from 
the  whole  subject,  that  no  one  can  be  true 
ethically  to  his  own  position,  whether  as  a 
child  or  as  a  man,  nigh  or  low,  rich  or 
poor,  in  power  or  out  of  power,  who,  in 
the  use  of  his  liberty,  whatever  it  may  be, 
is  not  ruled  at  the  same  time  by  a  senti- 
ment of  reverence  for  the  idea  of  an  objec- 
tive authority  extended  over  him  in  some 
form,  in  the  actual  social  organization  to 
which  he  belongs.  To  be  without  rever- 
ence for  authority,  is  to  have  always  to 
the  same  extent  the  spirit  of  a  slave.  In 
no  other  element  is  it  possible  to  think 
what  is  true,  or  to  act  what  is  right. 

J.  W.  N. 
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FOREIGN  IMMIGRATION: 

ITS  NATURAL  AND  EXTRAORDINARY  CAUSES;  ITS  CONNECTION  WITH 
THE  FAMINE  IN  IRELAND,  AND  SCARCITY  IN  OTHER  COUNTRIES. 


The  Irish  famine  of  1846-7  will  stand 
out  npon  the  page  of  history  as  one  of  the 
most  striking  events  of  modem  times.  It 
will  be  recorded,  not  merely  as  a  calamity 
which  has  swept  away  a  vast  multitude  of 
human  beings,  but  equally  as  a  providen- 
tial crisis  in  the  history  of  this  nation, 
which  revealed  more  fully  than  ever  be- 
fore, the  accumulated  evils  of  centuries  of 
misgovemment.  For  it  was  not  created 
simply  by  the  sudden  destruction  of  a  large 
portion  of  the  nation's  subsistence ;  it  was 
that  almost  hopeless  and  depressed  social 
condition  of  the  people,  that  at  once  par- 
alyzed the  national  energy,  when  this  en- 
ergy was  to  be  directed  into  new  channels 
as  the  only  alternative  against  general  star- 
vation. There  was  then  no  self-reliance  ; 
hence  no  moral  courage.  There  was  hope, 
but  it  was  hope  which  trembled  over  a 
wide-spread,  increasing  panic,  and  rested 
only  on  the  arm  of  the  national  treasury. 
There  was  submission,  but  it  was  that  of 
despair.  There  was  unexampled  patience 
and  endurance,  but  these  gave  no  creative 
energy  to  the  people ;  they  produced  no 
enlightened  forecast.  The  subjects  of  that 
famme  were  those,  and  those  chiefly,  whose 
minds  had  been  used  to  the  severest  laws 
of  servitude,  and  therefore  dependence 
upon  and  direction  by  higher  orders  of  mtel- 
ligence  had  become  the  unchangeable  con- 
dition of  their  being.  This  was  their  birth- 
right— ^not  the  gift  of  Heaven,  but  entailed 
upon  them  by  their  masters  through  suc- 
cessive generations.  And  when  by  this 
signal  providence,  the  possessions  of  every 
class  became  insecure,  and  the  laws  of 
tribute  and  servitude  inoperative,  there 
was  to  be  found  no  method  by  which  the 
soil  could,  at  once,  be  made  chai^eable 
with  its  tenants.  They  had  no  power  to 
fulfil  legal  obligation,  while  the  burden  of 
a  higher  and  moral  one,  by  reason  of  this 
inabmty,  now    rested  with  fearful  force 


upon  the  master.  But  he  had  neither  the 
strength  to  sustain  this,  nor  the  courage 
to  direct  the  energies  of  his  dependents. 
There  were  noble  exceptions;  yet  such 
was  the  general  condition,  and  such  the 
two  classes  of  mind.  When  the  news  of 
this  their  deplorable  and  melancholy  con- 
dition had  gone  forth,  the  sympathies  of 
the  whole  human  family  in  every  quarter 
of  the  globe  were  excited  to  a  degree  un- 
paralleled in  the  history  of  the  world. 

No  famine  in  the  history  of  mankind  can 
be  compared  to  it,  unless  it  be  the  seven 
years'  famine  of  Egypt.  To  this  it  bears 
a  striking  analogy,  in  the  magnitude  of 
the  calamity,  in  the  corresponding  social 
condition  of  those  who,  in  Egypt,  were 
most  exposed  to  suffering,  and  in  the  re- 
lations of  the  sufferers  to  the  soil  of  the 
country. 

The  first  year  in  Egypt  consumed  their 
lands,  their  gold  and  silver.  During  the 
second,  the  unhappy  Egyptians  sold  not 
only  their  lands,  but  themselves,  as  the 
price  of  food.  The  lands  of  the  priests 
excepted,  Joseph  purchased  for  the 
crown  the  whole  lands  of  lower  Egypt. 
After  the  custom  of  the  East,  he  allotted 
it  into  estates,  supplied  the  seed  for  its 
tillage,  and  demanded  one-fifth  of  the 
crop  as  rent,  to  be  paid  into  the  royal 
treasury.  It  was  held  by  what  is  now 
called  the  Ryot  tenure  in  Asia.  It  was 
by  this  process  that  the  whole  people  of 
the  Delta  were  brought  into  a  state  of 
legal  slavery.  We  find  here  a  kindred 
land  tenure,  a  social  condition  not  dissimi- 
lar, and,  if  not  in  the  duration,  in  their  in- 
tensity, a  correspondence  in  the  two  calam- 
ities. 

In  the  last  November  issue  of  this  Jour- 
nal, we  discussed  the  permanently  existing 
causes  of  foreign  immigration.  They  were, 
the  constantly  depressed  condition  of  the 
poorer  classes  in  Europe,  the  easy  land 
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tenure  of  America,  and  the  extent  and  fer- 
tility of  this  land :  two  classes  of  influ- 
ence— ^the  one  foreign,  the  other  domestic. 
The  power  of  the  first  was  seen  in 
the  history  of  the  poor  laws  of  England, 
and  in  the  unequal  burden  and  injustice  of 
her  local  taxes  ;  that  of  the  second  in  the 
extent  and  richness  of  the  great  central 
valley  of  America — the  Mississippi,  and 
in  the  legal  protection  and  encouragement 
given  to  settlers  upon  all  the  public  do- 
main of  the  country.  In  the  December 
number  we  gave  a  succinct  history  of  the 
Irish  famine,  as  the  leading  extraordinary 
cause  of  increase  in  immigration.  We  de- 
tailed the  action  of  Parliament,  enumerat- 
ing and  explaining  its  score  of  Acts  bear- 
ing on  Ireland,  from  the  incipient  mea- 
sures of  the  Executive  government  at  the 
close  of  1845  to  the  passage  of  the  noted 
Poor  Law,  in  the  summer  of  1847.  We 
gave,  also,  an  outline  of  the  voluntary 
charitable  measures  of  Europe  and  Amer- 
ica, and  of  the  methods  by  which  these 
contributions  were  applied,  following  those 
who  became  the  almoners  of  the  charity, 
not  only  of  these  but  of  all  nations,  in  their 
errand  of  mercy,  through  the  suffering 
and  sterile  regions  of  that  hapless  country. 
In  this,  we  had  evidence  of  a  foreign 
cause  of  immigration,  strong  enough  to 
bring  that  entire  people  to  our  shores.  In 
our  present  writing,  we  consider  chiefly 
the  home  evidence  of  that  pressure.  It  is 
to  be  found  in  the  increasing  and  urgent 
demands  upon  our  almshouse  and  the  vol- 
untary charities  of  our  city.  Both  the  spirit 
and  the  manner  in  which  these  have  been 
met,  as  well  as  the  unequalled  and  sublime 
example  of  charity  to  a  famishing  nation, 
is  the  highest,  the  most  signal  evidence 
which  could  be  given  in  the  history  of 
human  affairs,  of  the  diffusive  and  heavenly 
nature  of  that  system  of  truth  which 
enjoins  in  the  most  touching  manner  the 
love  of  our  neighbor  as  the  love  of  self. 
It  was  not  that  thousands  were  falling  by 
pestilence  and  disease  from  ordinary 
causes,  but  that  they  were  dying  from  the 
want  of  that  common  bounty,  which,  like 
the  light  and  atmosphere  of  heaven,  a 
Common  Parent  Jiad  caused  to  abound  by 
spontaneous  growth  and  through  the  chan- 
nels of  trade  over  the  whole  habitable 
globe.  Wherever  the  news  had  spread 
among  the  nations  of  Europe,  in  America, 


or  in  the  most  distant  isles  of  the  sea, 
from  thence,  with  almost  the  velocity  d 
electric  fire,  the  currents  of  sympathy  and 
heaven- bom  charity  were  seen  flowing 
forth  and  meeting  in  a  mighty  swelling 
tide  over  that  land  of  suffering  and  death : 
a  silent  but  irresistible  argument,  above  all 
logic,  for  the  power  and  diffusiveness  of 
Christian  love.  It  is  an  argiunent  thai 
proclaims  the  greatest  truth  of  that  love — 
a  common  brotherhood  among  all  nations 
of  men,  having  the  same  paternity  and 
hoping  the  same  heaven  as  a  final  home. 

The  accidents  of  life  and  the  forms  of 
misery,  in  a  great  commercial  city  like  New 
York,  are  numerous  and  diversified.  In 
no  city  probably  in  the  world  is  there  a 
demand  for  more  munificent  public  chari- 
ties. For  here  the  nations  of  the  world . 
meet ;  it  is  the  great  entrance-door  into 
the  western  hemisphere  for  all  classes  and 
conditions  of  men,  whether  in  quest  of 
fortune,  of  pleasure,  or  health.  A  full  his- 
toiy  of  the  charities  of  New  York,  would 
extend  our  article  to  undue  limits.  They 
rank  among  the  most  beneficent  and  weU 
endowed  charitable  institutions  in  America. 
The  following  are  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant. 

The  New  York  Hospftal  was  chartered 
by  the  Earl  of  Dunmore  in  1771.  For 
twenty  years  it  was  allowed  t4000  anna- 
ally  by  the  provincial  legislature.  It  re- 
ceived patients  in  1 7  9 1 .  In  1 806  the  State 
granted  an  annuity  of  $12,500  out  of  duties 
and  sales  at  auction.  Its  officers  are 
twenty-six  governors,  four  physicians  and 
six  surgeons,  with  one  physician  and  two 
surgeons  resident.  The  poor  are  received 
gratis,  and  all  others  at  a  price  agreed  on 
by  the  visiting  committee. 

The  Bloominodale  Asylum  is  the  in- 
sane department  of  the  Hospital.  It  wa^ 
opened  in  1808,  the  first  m  the  United 
States,  and  has  fifty  acres  of  land,  and  cost 
$180,000.  Its  government  is  under  a 
standing  committee  of  the  board  of  gov- 
ernors, who  visit  weekly  and  direct  all  its 
affairs. 

The  New  Yobk  Dispensary  was  estab- 
lished in  1790,  to  relieve  sick  and  indigent 
pei*sons  unable  to  procure  medical  aid.  It 
has  eleven  attending  physicians  and  an 
office  open  daily,  and  under  the  chaise  of 
an  apothecary,  for  the  reception  of  ap- 
plicants.    Twenty-two  thousand  patients 
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were  attended  in  1841-2  in  the  city  proper, 
which  is  dinded  into  three  districts,  be- 
sides this  there  are  the  northern  and  east- 
em  dispensaries,  which  together  attended 
in  the  same  year  upwards  of  27,000  pa- 
tients. Of  these  65  per  cent,  were  foreigners. 
These  institutions  receive  a  small  amount 
of  legislative  aid,  and  are  supported  chiefiy 
by  subscription  and  donations. 

The  Sogikty  for  tbb  Rbust  of  Poor 
Widows  with  Small  Childrbn,  organized 
in  1798,  for  nearly  a  half  century  has 
hieen  sustained  chiefly  bythe  contributions 
iA  benevolent  females.  The  female  thrown 
upon  her  own  resources,  with  helpless  chil- 
dren to  support  by  her  daily  labor,  is  the 
object  of  aid.  The  city  is  divided  into  twenty- 
six  distnctsand  a  manaf^er appointed  to  each. 
This  manager  inserts  in  a  book  the  name, 
residence  and  circumstances  of  .every  pe^r- 
son  relieved,  and  the  a^e  of  her  children. 
No  one  is  assisted  until  inquiry  is  made 
and  the  character  known.  Immorality 
and  street  begging,  when  once  the  party 
has  been  cautioned,  exclude  from  the  fa- 
vors of  the  Society,  In  1841,  404  vridows 
and  more  than  1000  children  were  aided. 

Association  for  ths  Rsuefof  Rsspsc- 
TABLE  Ikdiosnt  Femaleb,  was  founded  in 
1814,  and  is  directed  by  a  board  of  twenty- 
two  managers.  Any  respectable  indigent 
female  over  60  years  of  age,  who  by  her 
friends  pays  t50  into  the  treasury,  is  entitled 
to  the  bounty  of  the  society,  and  a  home 
in  the  Asylum  dming  the  evening  of  her 
days.  The  home  was  erected  at  a  cost  of 
$20,000,  and  has  nearly  or  about  60  in« 
mates. 

Assistance  Sooistt  for  tbb  Rsuef 
AND  Rbuoious  Instruction  of  the  Sick 
Poor,  organized  in  1813.  It  is  under  4he 
direction  of  as  many  managers  as  there 
are  wards  in  the  city,  each  ward  being  as- 
signed to  a  manager.  During  the  ^ear 
1841  it  relieved  more  than  1000  families, 
and  its  auxiliary,  the  Dorcas  Society,  dis- 
tributed 1 450  garments.  It  expends  nearly 
$4000  per  annum. 
.  Orphan  Astlum  of  New  York,  founded 
in  1806.  It  is  pleasantly  located  five 
miles  from  the  centre  of  the  city,  and  is 
under  the  direction  of  eleven  trustees.  Or- 
phans, natives  or  foreigners  of  all  nations, 
are  received  at  the  age  of  ten  or  under, 
and  indentured  at  thirteen.  None  are  per- 
mitted to  leave  without  knowing  how  to 
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read  ani^write.   It  has  a  school  and  library 
attachedT' 

Proti&tant  Half  Orphan  Asylum,  es- 
tablished in  1835  ;  its  object  is  to  receive  > 
such  children  as  are  left  destitute  by  the 
death  of  one  parent  and  by  the  inability  of 
the  other  to  support  them.  They  are 
trained  to  habits  of  order  and  cleanliness, 
and  receive  the  rudiments  of,  a  good  com- 
mon education.  The  trustees  become  the 
legal  guardians  of  the  children,  and  have 
power  to  bind  them  out  at  discretion.  More 
than  1000  have  been  instructed. 

Besides  these,  there  are  many  societies 
whose  organization  and  labors  w^  cannot 
specify.  The  Ladies'  Deposftort  ;  Ladies' 
Society  for  Promoting  Industry  amonq 
THE  Poor  ;  Howard  Sewing  Society  for 
Promoting  Industry  ;  New  York  Cloth- 
ing Society  ;  Society  of  Mechanics  and 
Tradesmen  of  New  York  ;  Fire  Depart- 
ment Funds  ;  New  England  Society  ;  St. 
Nicholas  Society;  St.  George's  So- 
ciety ;  St.  Andrew's  Society  ;  St.  David's 
Society  ;  French  Benevolent  Society  ; 
German  Benevolent  Society;  Society 
FOR  Relief  of  Worthy  and  Indigent 
Colored  Persons;  Independent  Order 
OF  Odd  Fellows,  of  which  there  are  70 
lodges  in  New  York  city,  and  12,000  con- 
tributing members.  The  principle  of  aid 
in  these  lodges,  unlike  that  of  most  6ther 
dyuitable  institutions,  limits  all  charity  to 
members  of  the  institution.  Their  sick 
and  poor  are  visited,  and  in  time  of 
need  each  member  can  honorably  claim 
aid  from  funds  which  he  has  contributed 
to  raise,  without  the  humiliation  of  private 
charity.  Such  are  the  regulations,  that, 
every  member,  whatever  his  circumstances, 
in  sickness  or  death,  must  receive  a  fixed 
and  definite  amount.  The  duty  of  this  as- 
sociation does  not  terminate  with  life ;  it  is 
extended  to  the  remains  of  the  departed 
brother ;  it  requires  members  to  attend,  if 
need  be,  the  last  solemn  offices  of  the  dead, 
whether  the  departed  may  have  deceased 
amid  the  kindred  of  home  or  among  stran- 
gers. No  person  can  become  a  member, 
except  between  the  ages  of  21  and  50  years. 
The  initiation  fee  is  t5  to  $30,  and  the  pay- 
ment annually  thereafter  t4  to  tlO.  On 
the  decease  of  every  member,  $30  are  allowed 
as  a  funeral  benefit ;  and  for  the  wife  of  a 
member,  $15.  For  the  year  ending  June 
30th,  1842,  the  amount  of  aid  extended  in 
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31  lodges,  then  ezistbig  in  "Sevry^k,  was 

$18,241  25  ;  in  1847,  in  70  lodW  about 
t40,000.  This  is  certainly  a  i^ble  sys- 
tem of  charity  ;  it  is,  in  fact,  irrespective  of 
its  orders  and  insignia,  a  most  valuable 
form  of  health  insurance,  and  aid  to  the  fami- 
lies of  living  members,  and  a  most  gratefkd 
charity  to  that  of  those  departed.  There 
are  several  institutionsv  in  the  vicinity  of 
New  York,  equal  in  importance  to  many 
we  have  enumerated.  Thb  Inshtution 
FOR  THE  Deaf  and  Dumb,  incorporated  in 
1718,  8^  miles  from  the  City  Hall,  has 
accommodations  for  a  large  number  of 
pupils.  It  is  well  endowed,  and  has  an 
able  board  of  instruction  and  management. 

The  New  York  iNSTrnrriON  for  the 
Blind;  the  Sailor's  Snug  Harbor, 
foimded  in  1801 ;  the  Sailor's  Retreat, 
and  several  benevolent  institutions  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  may  also  be  added  to  the  list. 

We  come  now  to  a  class  more  entirely 
public  in  theur  aim  and  objects.  The  first 
is  the  New  York  Association  for  the  Im- 
provement of  the  Condition  of  the  Poor. 
Prior  to  its  organization,  in  1848,  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  investigate  the 
private  and  public  charities  of  New  York ; 
when  it  was  found  that  the  aggregate 
amount  expended  m  the  previous  year 
by  twenty-four  out  of  thirty-two  of  these 
societies  was  tl 68,845  88,  and  that  twenty 
had  in  the  same  period  aided  06,000 
persons.  Hhk  was  a  large  sum  to  be 
raised  by  private,  voluntary  association 
for  the  poor  of  a  single  city.  **  But  when 
it  is  recollected,"  observes  the  committee, 
**  how  many  similar  institutions  and  reli- 
gious societies  there  are  among  us  of  whose 
pecuniary  disbursements  we  have  no  re- 
port, and  how  immense  that  stream  of 
charity,  which,  fed  by  a  thousand  rills  and 
flowing  from  a  thousand  unobserved  sour- 
ces, constantly  dispenses  its  blessings  to 
the  needy,  large  as  this  reported  sum  is, 
it  is  but  a  fraction  of  the  annual  aggregate 
expenditure  in  the  city  for  this  object.  In 
a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  therefore,  there 
is  wanted  an  efficient  system  to  direct  its 
administration.  If  charity  amongst  us 
were  judiciously  dispensed,  imposture, 
idleness,  and  beggary  would  be  repressed, 
and  there  would  be  a  visible  improvement 
in  the  condition  of  the  poor  commensurate 
with  our  expenditure.     But  the  reverse  is 


true.  There  has,  of  late  years,  been  aa 
aetual  deterioration  of  character  and  a  pro- 
gressive increase  of  p«uperism  and  vagnmcj 
above  the  ratio  and  increase  of  the  popv- 
lation.  This  is  sho^fn  by  official  statistics, 
and  the  augmented  expense  of  their  pubHe 
support.  It  b  not  occasional  or  acciden- 
tal, but  results  from  the  want  of  a  well- 
organized  system.  A  large  amount  of  oar 
charity  is,  in  reality,  a  shield  from  personal 
pain — aa  expedient  to  esci^  importunity, 
or  the  result  of  impulse  in  view  of  misfo^ 
tune.  The  chief  end  of  intelligent  chanty, 
the  physical  and  moral  improvemrat  of  its 
objects,  is  defeated,  asd  mendicttyi  with  its 
usual  attendants,  idleness,  hnposture  and 
crime,  are  encouraged."  Th»  defects  of 
the  system  were  summarily  stated  to  he- 
ist. An  entire  want  of  discrimination  in 
giving  alms. 

2d.  The  societies  acted  independently 
of  each  other,  and  there  was  especially  no 
reciprocity  of  intelligence  between  them ; 
hence,  artful  mendicants  often  obtained 
aid  from  several  societies  at  the  same  time. 
3d.  There  was  no  provision  for  personal 
intercourse  with  the  recipieata  of  alms  at 
their  own  dwellings. 

This  committee  examined  also  our  legal 
provisions  for  the  poor.  It  resulted  in  Uie 
certain  conviction  that  they  could  not  em- 
brace all  the  objects  of  private  benevolence ; 
that  after  the  laws  had  done  their  utmost, 
an  immense  amount  would  remain  unaccom- 
plished. The  object  was  to  devise  a  bet- 
ter system-— one  better  adapted  to  the 
practical  exigencies  of  the  city.  An  agent 
visited  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  Balti- 
more) and  by  correspondence  in  this  coun- 
try and  abroad  gathered  practical  infonm^ 
tion  from  all  available  sources.  With  the 
aid  of  this  knowledge,  the  association  was 
organized.  Its  primary  objects  were  to 
check  indiscriminate  almsgiving;  to  put 
an  end  to  street- begging  and  vagrancy ; 
to  visit  the  poor  at  their  dwellings,  and 
carefully  examine  their  circumstances,  and 
extend  to  them  appropriaie  felief ;  last, 
and  not  least,  to  inculcate  habits  of  frugal- 
ity,  temperance,  industry  and  self-depend^ 
ence,  and  especially  to  unite  the  whole 
city  during  the  winter  months  in  prompt, 
systematic  and  wisely  directed  action. 

This  was  the  plan.  The  entire  city, 
from  the  Battery  to  Fortieth  street — 
which  now  comprises  near  400,000  inhab- 
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{tants~-was  divided  into  sixtsek  districts. 
Each  of  these  districts  was  again  subdi- 
vided into  SECTIONS,  making  in  all  near 
three  hundred.  For  each  district  there 
-was  appointed  a  responsible  committee, 
and  for  each  section  an  efficient  visitor.  It 
provided  a  central  office  of  business,  and 
appointed  a  general  agent  to  superintend 
tSl  operations  of  the  societv^  At  this  of- 
fice is  kept  a  register  of  all  persons  who 
receive  aid  and  the  date  of  its  reception, 
to  which  is  also  added  an  account  of  all 
other  aid  received  by  one  and  the  same 
person  from  any  other  source.  At  the 
opening  of  the  winter  each  visitor  solicits 
contributions  from  all  persons  residing 
^thia  his  section,  to  the  general  fund  of 
the  association.    The  limits  of  every  sec- 


tion are  such  that  each  visitor  can  person- 
ally see  every  family  within  his  own  in  the 
space  of  a  few  hours.  Each  visitor  is  fur- 
nished with  a  manual  containing  rules  by 
which  he  is  to  be  guided  in  dispensing  aid. 
In  each  district  some  one  or  two  groceries 
are  designated  by  the  association  on  which 
orders  are  to  be  given  to  the  poor  by  the 
visitors.  Aid  is  rarely  given  in  money, 
but  in  groceries  aiid  provisions,  in  clothes 
and  fuel.  The  committees  of  each  district 
hold  semi-monthly  meetings,  and  oftener, 
in  an  inclement  pmod.  Every  visitor 
renders  to  the  committee  of  his  district  a 
nMwthly  report  of  all  the  persons  and  fam- 
ilies he  has  aided.  The  following  is  a 
tabular  forai  of  the  report,  a&d  shows  fully 
the  nature  of  a  visitor  s  labors  : — 


nEW-YOBX  ASSOOIATIOir  FOR  THE  ZMFBOVBMENT  OF  THE  OONDITXON  OF  THE  FOOB. 
nSrrOR'S  monthly  report,  of  SBCTION  No.  niSTRICr  No.  D»t«4  184 
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These  reports  are  transferred  to  the 
General  Agent,  who  forms  a  condensed 
rej^rt  of  the  operations  of  the  whole 
city,  including  statistical  and  other  neces- 
sary information,  and  presents  it  to  the 
Bxecutive  Committee  at  their  stated  meet- 
ings. To  prevent  imposition,  and  to  secure 
prompt  relief,  a  pocket  directory  is  annu- 
ally famished  to  all.  contributors,  who  thus 
become  members  of  the  Association,  and 
also  to  all  citizens  who  desire  it,  which 
•hows  the  name,  residence,  and  section  of 


each  Visitor ;  and  also  blank  tickets,  by 
the  use  of  which  all  applicants  are  re- 
ferred. If  a  citizen  is  applied  to  at  his 
residence,  or  in  the  street,  he  has  only  to 
learn  the  number  and  street  of  the  appli- 
cant, and  hand  to  him  blank  No.  1,  filled 
up  as  follows.  The  applicant  goes  at  once 
to  the  Visitor  in  his  d^trict,  who,  after  due 
inquiry  at  the  home  of  the  bearer  of  the 
ticket,  and  finding  him  needy,  fills  up  and 
presents  him  with  a  Visitor's  order  No.  2. 
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No.  1. 
Ticket  of  Reference  for  the  Use  of  Memben. 


Mr.  W,  R.  &, 
No.  — 


Visitor, 
-         N\xaK        St. 
is  requested  to  visit  John  Gray 

at  No. Sixth  Avenue. 

Geo.  Crrttwold,  Member 

N.  Y.  AnodatioB  for  the 
ImproTsinmit  of  the  Condition  of  Ibe  Poor. 


No.  2. 
Visitor's  Orf«r. 


Mr.  Hayward, 

No.  

Please  let 


have  the  value  of 
in  Groceries,  List  No,  1.* 
Feb,  20th,  1848. 

TT.  R.  G., 


Fowrth  St. 

John  Gr.t^ 
one  dollar 


Vis. 


N.  Y.  Anodttiop  for  tho 
ImpiovmnoBt  of  the  ConditioB  of  the  Poor. 

A  small  pamphlet  of  eight  paffes  enti- 
tled "The  Economist;  or  plain  directions 
about  Food  and  Drink,  with  the  best 
Modes  of  Preparation/'  has  been  publish- 
ed by  the  Association,  which  is  presented 
to  every  family  that  receives  its  aid.  The 
following  mdicates  the  character  of  this 
pamphlet: — 

'*  If  you  would  be  able  to  purchase  by  the 
bushel,  beware  of  buying  by  the  qaart;  for 
every  measure  must  make  its  profit,  and  he  who 
buys  second-band,  is  supporting  both  the  seller 
and  himself.  On  this  subject,  a  little  thought 
will  save  a  great  deal  of  labor.  Wisdom  to- 
day is  wealth  to-morrow.  He  Who  has  no  care 
but  to  supply  present  wants,  has  no  right  to 
expect  that  he  will  always  be  able  to  do  that. 

**  Be  economical  in  cookin?  as  well  as  in 
bujFing.  Boiling  and  stewine  uionld  be  in  cov- 
ered vessels.  Boiling  should  be  continued  con- 
stantly, but  moderately,  for  water  that  boils  can 
ordinarilv  be  made  no  hotter.  There  is  great 
waste  of  fuel,  and  sometimes  of  the  flavor  of 
food,  by  boiling  too  rapidly.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  nourishment  of  many  articles  is  often  lost, 
because  they  are  but  half  cooked.  Among 
these  are  peas,  beans,  and  particularly  Indian 
meal,  whicn  when  made  into  mush  or  boiled 

*  No.  1  comprises^  Indian  meal,  potatoes^  beam, 
salt  pork,  salt  fish,  rice  and  molaasea,  and  is  given 
to  the  healthy.  No.  2,  for  the  aick,  comprises 
fresh  m«at,  black  tea,  sogar,  floor  and  sago. 
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pudding,  can  scarcely  be  over-done.  A  pint  of 
meal  boiled  two  hours,  aflbrds  more  noarish- 
ment  than  a  quart  that  is  boiled  but  half  an 
hour. 

''Soups  are  not  always  proper  for  weak 
stomaclM ;  but  for  a  change,  if  not  eaten  too 
hot,  they  are  very  wholesome  and  invigorating 
for  persons  in  hj^Bilth,  and  all  who  labor  bard. 

*'  To  make  a  cheap  and  good  Soup, 

*'  Take  a  shin  of  beef,  or  two  pounds  from  the 

neck,  which  will  cost  -       -  8  cents. 

Take  1  pound  of  rice,     -        -        -  4 

''    6   do.    of  potatoes,    -        -  4 

'*    1  carrot,  parsley,  and  leek,      -  2 

"    salt  and  pepper,  -       -        -  2   *• 

<'    half  a  headf  of  cabbage,  -       -  2    ** 
*'    5  gallons  of  water. 

22  cents. 

*'  Oroton  or  pure  rain  water  is  best  Boil 
the  meat  in  a  cloee  covered  pot  two  houn. 
Now  add  the  other  ingredients,  except  the  sea- 
soning, when,  with  the  addition  of  the  salt  and 
pepper,  it  will  be  fit  for  use.  There  will  be, 
when  done,  about  four  gallons  or  thirty-two 
pints  of  good  soup,  which  will  be  an  allowance 
of  three  pints  a  day  for  five  persons,  two  days; 
and  the  whole  cost,  except  cooking,  vdll  be  bat 
twenty-two  cents.  This  will  be  fess  than  the 
cost  of  one  glass  of  grog  or  beer  a  day,  to  each 
individual. 

"  The  strictly  tempemte  man  has  a  clear  heid, 
a  steady  hand,  and  a  good  appetite  :  his  temper 
is  under  his  control ;  he  is  respectable,  what- 
ever be  his  station  in  society.  But  the  man 
who  drinks  even  a  little,  suffers  in  all  these 
respects,  and  is  pursuing  a  course  that  often 
ends  in  ruin. 

*'  Look  at  the  saving.  Three  cents  a  day, 
amount  to  eleven  dollars  and  forty  cents  a  year. 
This  sum  would  supply  a  small  family  with  (uel 
through  the  winter.  Six  and  a  quarter  cents  a 
day,  amount  to  twenty-two  dollars  eighty-one 
cents  in  a  year.  This  sum  would  furnish  for 
winter,  two  tons  of  coal,  one  barrel  of  flour,  one 
hundred  pounds  of  Indian  meal,  and  one  hun- 
dred pounds  of  pork. 

"  Is  there  a  mechanic  or  laborer,  who  finds 
it  difficult  to  provide  the  necessaries  of  liilB 
for  his  family,  and  who  spends  twelve  and  a 
half  cents  a  day  for  strong  drink  ?  let  hiro  re- 
member that  this  small  sum  wUl  in  one  year 
amount  to  forty-five  dollars  sixty-two  cents,  and 
will  purchase,  when  the  markets  are  cheapest, 
the  following  indispensable  articles,  viz : — 

3  tons  of  coal,  ...  -    $1500 

1  load  of  wood,     ...  1  62 

2  barrels  of  flour,  .  -  -  1100 
200  lbs.  of  Indian  meal,  .  3  00 
200  lbs.  of  pork,  -  .  1100 
8  bushels  of  poUtoes,  .        .  4  00 

•46  62 
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**  Into  a  house  thus  supplied,  hunger  and 
cold  could  not  enter.  Ana  if  to  these  articles 
is  added  what  before  he  has  felt  aUe  to  pur- 
chase, abundance  and  comfort  would  be  the  in- 
mates of  his  dwelling.'' 

As  an  incidental  means  of  aid,  the  asso- 
ciation has,  in  addition,  made  arrangements 
to  loan  old  stoves  to  those  who  are  unable 
to  procure  them  ;  to  give  cast-off  clothes 
and  cold  victuals,  and  depots  for  these 
things  have  been  established  in  the  several 
districts. 

But  scarcely  a  tithe  of  the  labors  of  the 
institution  are  designed  to  be  expended  in 
mmistering  to  those  who  personally  claim 
its  charity.  Each  of  its  three  hundred 
visitors,  in  carrying  out  the  plan  as  origin- ' 
aUy  framed,  should  continually  visit  and 
inquire  into  the  condition  of  every  poor 
person  and  family  within  his  section  during 
the  winter  months.  The  Executive  Com- 
mittee hold  monthly  meetings  throughout 
the  year.  In  the  winter  of  1847,  the  dis- 
trict committees  and  visitors  held  more 
than  two  hundred  meetings  of  conference, 
and  the  visitors  made  to  the  central  office 
more  than  three  thousand  monthly  reports. 
The  rules  which  guide  this  class  of  officers 
are: — 

"  To  give  what  is  least  susceptible  of  abuse. 
To  give  even  necessary  articles  in  small  quan- 
tities, in  proportion  to  immediate  need.  To 
give  assistance  both  in  quantity  and  quality,  in- 
rerior,  except  in  case  of  sickness  or  old  age,  to 
what  might  be  procured  by  labor.  To  give  as- 
sistance at  the  right  moment ;  and  not  to  pro- 
long it  beyond  the  duration  of  the  necessity 
which  calls  for  it ;  but  to  extend,  restrict  and 
modify  it  with  that  necessity." 

The  moral  and  higher  aims  of  these 
officers  should  be,  in  the  language  of  the 
Annual  Report  of  1840,  "to  minister  to 
the  moral  necessities  of  the  destitute, 
which  are  often  the  cause  of  every  other, 
wherever  his  alms  gain  him  access ;  and,  as 
opportunity  offers,  to  others  beyond  the 
cases  relieved."  This  principle  pervading 
the  whole  system,  each  visitor's  circle  of 
effort  is  compressed  to  a  limit  that  will 
admit  of  his  attention  to  those  duties ;  and 
he  consequently  regards  his  work  as  in- 
complete, while  the  moral  object  is  unat- 
tained.  This  beautiful  feature  of  the  sys- 
tem has  already  been  productive  of  very 
salutary  results.    Where  such  improve<- 


ment  is  effected^  it  is  uniformly  followed 
by  a  corresponding  change  in  the  habits 
of  families  and  mdividuals,  which  restores 
them  to  a  permanent  self-maintenance. 
There  is  a  moral  grandeur  and  interest  in 
the  enterprise,  as  thus  contemplated,  which 
should' secure  it  a  place  in  every  bosom 
that  expands  with  sympathetic  benevo- 
lence. It  indeed  promises  much,  and  great 
results  might  reasonably  be  expected. 
More  than  twenty-six  thousand  vints  of 
sympathy  and  aid  have  been  thus  made 
the  past  year  to  the  dwellings  of  the  poor 
in  New  York  city. 

The  expenses  of  the  institution  have 
continually  increased  since  its  organization. 
In  1845-6  it  relieved  about  45,000  per- 
sons. The  aggregate  expenditure  to  date 
has  reached  neariy  $90,000.  Similar  or- 
ganizations have  been  made  in  the  cities  of 
Brooklyn  and  Albany,  and  with  corre- 
sponding success- 

This  plan  has  m  it  the  elements  of  great 
power.  No  system  of  the  kind  could  be 
more  simple,  and  comlnne  the  same  subdi- 
vision of  labor,  with  the  same  central 
power  in  the'  executive  advice  and  control 
of  this  labor.  Its  defects,  if  it  have  such, 
are  to  be  found  in  the  difficulty  of  procur- 
ing visitors  of  sound  judgment,  faithful, 
constant  and  conscientious  in  the  discharge 
of  their  duties.  Could  such  men  be  in- 
duced to  systematic  and  efficient  action, 
not  only  in  alms-giving,  but  in  correcting 
the  numerous  economic  derangements 
which  so  much  abound  with  the  poor,  and 
in  watching  constantly  and  perseveringly 
their  social  and  moral  condition,  it  would 
be  unequalled  by  any  kindred  institution 
existin^m  thk  e^untiV  or  in  Europe. 

The  Almshouse  became  a  separate  de- 
partment of  our  municipal  organization  in 
1831.  Prior  to  that,  the  legal  expendi- 
tures for  the  poor  were  a  part  of  the  gene- 
ral and  miscellaneous  expenses  of  the  city. 
From  the  period  of  this  distinct  organiza- 
tion to  the  present,  the  claims  on  tne  de- 
partment, as  well  as  its  facilities,  have  con- 
stantly increased.  As  will  be  seen  by  the 
following  schedule,  they  have  risen  from 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  to  four  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  per  annum.  The 
ratio  of  increase  is  not  exact,  but  this  may 
be  accounted  for  in  the  necessity  for  a  con- 
tinued enlargement  of  the  institutions  un- 
der its  control,  and  m  the  severity  or  mild- 
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ness  of  the  seasons.  The  grosa  expenses 


In  1830  were 
'*  1831  ** 
"  1832 
"  1833 
**  1834 
"  1835 
"  1836 
•*  1837 
"  1838 
"  1839 
•*  1840 
"  1841 
"«  1842 
*•  1848 
'«  1844 
"  1846 
'»  1846 
"  1847 
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$125,021  66 

.   134,819  24 

139,484  46 

-  124,862  96 
135,374  26 

-  178,096  66 
206,606  63 

-  279,999  02 
245,747  35 

-  278,000  00 
249,958  00 

-  250,000  00 
288,000  00 

-  264,000  00 
189,002  62 

-  269.750  00 
350,000  00 

-  400,000  00 

These  sums  include  salaries  and  all  other 
expenses.  The  aggregate  is  $3,953,606  92, 
and  up  to  the  present  date  the  total  ex* 
pense  has  probably  reac1;Led  the  sum  of 
nearly  four  millions  of  dollars. 

The  institutions  under  the  control  of  this 
department,  are  Bellevue  Almshouse,  Belle- 
vue  Hospital,  the  Nursery,  Nursery  Hos- 
pital, Lunatic  Asylum,  Small  Pox  Hospi- 
tal, Penitentiary,  Penitentiary  Hospital, 
City  Prison,  Colored  Home,  Office  of  Chief 
of  Police  for  expenses  for  detained  prison- 
ers, Harlaem  House  of  Detention,  Police 
Districts  for  lodging  and  temporary  aid  to 
poor  in  distress,  and  lastly,  the  out-door 
poor.  This  lattw  class  is  annually  increas- 
ing in  all  parts  of  the  metropolis.  It  em- 
braces native  and  foreign  poor,  who  have 
a  permanent  residence  in  the  city,  poor 
foreigners  in  transit  through  it,  and  requir- 
ing aid  in  transportation. 

We  speak  of  the  peculiar  province  and 
objects  of  these  institutions,  as  they  exist- 
ed prior  to  the  creation  of  the  commission 
of  emigration  in  1847.  That  divided  this 
province,  and  limited  the  objects.  The 
great  and  swelling  stream. of  foreign  po- 
pulation, of  which  these  took  cognizance, 
is  now  thrown  entirely  upon  the  protec- 
tion of  this  commission. 

Bellevue  Almshouse  was  the  receptacle 
for  all  foreign  immigrants  arriving  destitute, 
who  coidd  not  support  themselves,  or  be 
supported  by  their  friends.  At  no  period 
in  its  history  has  it  been  so  crowded  as 
during  the  years  1 846  and  1 847.  The  num- 
ber of  paupers  received  in  1846,  was  26,- 
5^3.    The  Nursery,  first  established  on 


Long  Island  Fanns,  in  1834,  and  now 
temporarily  removed  to  Blackw^'s  Island, 
will,  ere  long,  have  its  permanent  location 
on  Randall's  Island  in  nine  beautiful  and 
commodious  buildings.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  important  eleemosynary  institutionsof 
the  city,  the  home  of  its  poor  children. 
They  now  number  upwards  of  1000,  are 
here  instructed  in  the  elements  of  a  good 
conmion  school  education,  and  tramed  to 
habits  of  temperance  and  industry.  The 
Lunatic  Asylum,  Small  Pox  Hospital,  Pen- 
itentiary and  Hospital  are  all  on  Black- 
well's  Island ;  the  Asylum  and  Hospital 
receive  the  insane  and  the  contagiously  dis- 
eased of  the  city,  while  the  Penitentiary  is 
more  properly  a  House  of  Correction  for  all 
ages.  The  City  Prison,  located  in  Centre 
street,  and  called  the  Tombs,  is  appropri- 
ated to  an  older  and  more  hardened  class 
of  offenders.  During  1846,  the  average 
number  supported  m  all  these  institutions 
was  4,689.  On  the  1st  Jan.,  1847,  they 
contained  upwards  of  3,000,  and  in  the  in- 
clement season,  while  large  numbers  were 
arriving  from  Germany  and  Ireland,  the 
number  at  one  period  exceeded  7,000. 
The  garrets  and  cellars,  the  chapel,  and 
even  the  dead-house  at  Bellevue,  were  con- 
verted into  sleeping  apartments.  These 
not  sufficing,  large  shanties  were  erected 
for  temporary  use.  The  nett  increase  above 
the  average  supported  in  1846,  was  in 

1846,  about  one-fifth.  The  great  and  ra- 
pid increase  from  Jan.  1st,  to  May  1st, 

1847,  swelled  this  increase  to  at  least  one- 
third  above  that  of  1846.  The  expense  of 
the  out-door  department  in  1846,  was 
146,064,60.  From  Jan.  1st,  to  March  Istr 
1847,  the  cost  of  fuel  alone  distributed  by 
this  department  reached  the  sum  of  |30,- 
500,  and  the  number  of  out-door  poor  re- 
Ueved  was  46,472,  The  expense  of  this 
branch,  says  the  Commissioner,  is  annually 
bcreasing.  (See  Commissioner's  Report, 
p.  388.)  The  number  admitted  to  Belle- 
vue Hospital  in  1846,  was  3,600.  Of  these 
3,000  were  foreigners,  and  600  native 
bom.  The  deaths  were  nearly  13  per 
cent.  "  The  almost  lifeless  state  of  many 
of  those  received,''  says  the  resident  physi* 
cian,  "  bearing  with  them  irremediable  dis- 
eases, adds  greatly  to  the  mortality ;  they 
enter  the  wards  of  the  Hospital,  to  live 
but  a  brief  space.''  Consumption  carries 
off  great  numbers.    Their  physical  eneigy 
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exbausted,  they  enter  on  ship-board  to 
teeathe  a  fpul  air,  and  to  subsist  on  meagre 
foody  till  a  fever  is  generated,  which  here 
soon  carries  them  off.  The  condition  in 
which  the  foreign  pauper. population  came 
upon  us  at  this  period  was  most  melaAchoIy. 
WeeannotweU  describe  it  without  cast- 
ing the  strongest  and  deepest  censmre  upon 
parties  connected  with  their  transportation. 
We  designate  no  parties  in  particular. 
The  facts  existed — ^most  stubborn  facts, 
and  they  oould  not  have  existe<Las  they 
did,  vjUkout  a  cemurable  cou^e.  jPrior  to 
the  spring  of  1847,  our  general  and  state 
laws  were  wholly  inadequate  to  protect 
either  the  immigrant  or  the  city.  Large 
numbers  were  lEinded  pn  the  shores  of 
neighboring  states,  and  fixxn  thence  found 
their  way  into  the  city  to  be  supported  at 
its  expense ;  so  great  was  the  influx  during 
the  fall  of  1846,  apd  the  winter  of  1847 ;  so 
destitute,  ^Doaciated,  and  diseased,  were  a 
large  proportion  of  many  cargoes ;  so  like 
mere  merchandise  did  some  of  them  appa- 
rently come  upon  our  shores,  that  our  mu- 
nicipal authority  could  no  longer  resist 
public  opinion,  and  were  competed  to  an 
mvestigation.  But  wherein  was  the  crimi- 
nality, when  thousands  were  fleeing  from 
starvation,  and  pressing  in  companies  into 
our  ships  to  reach  a  land  of  plenty  ?  The 
scattered  dregs  of  foreign  poor-houses,  libe- 
rated prisoners,  large  numbers  of  diseased 
and  debauched,  and  some  idiotic  were 
landed,  it  is  true,  as  received.  If  such 
came  in  American  vessels,  the  owner  and 
the  master,  we  reply,  knew  the  law,  and 
still  more,  they  understood  the  moral  re- 
lations of  their  position,  both  to  the  immi- 
grant and  to  their  country ;  yet  in  view  of 
this,  there  was  adopted  no  systematic  plan 
by  which  to  separate  the  better  from  the 
morally  prohibited  class.  The  profits  of 
iRinsportation  were  allowed  to  more  than 
baknoe  erery  hazard  of  wron^^.  If  this 
be  a  harsh,  it  is  also  a  truthful  picture.  By 
whose  plan  do  agents  traverse  the  moun- 
tain-lands, and  the  b<^  of  Ireland,  the 
destitute  parishes  of  Germany,  to  make 
mterest  at  every  available  point,  even 
though  this  available  point  be  the  prison, 
the  poor-house,  or  among  the  most  de- 
graded wherever  found.  Two  cargoes, 
numbering  in  all  upwards  of  six  hundred 
immigrants,  shipped  late  in  the  fall  of  1 846 
fn»n  the  parish  of  Grosszimem,  in  the 


Duchy  of  Hesse  Darmstadt,  were  landed 
in  our  city  too  destitute  and  enfeebled  to 
go  at  large,  without  the  hazard  of  becom- 
ing, at  once,  a  public  charge.     Tlie  plan 
of  their  shipment  was  soon  after  developed 
by  a  correspondence  between  the  Burgo- 
master of  this  parish,  and  the  overseers  of 
parishes  in  other  Duchies,  for  the  avowed 
purpose,  on  the  part  of  the  latter,  of  leam- 
mg  the  expense  and  the  method  by  which 
it  was  done,  and  with  an  intimation,  that 
the  same  course  would  soon  be  adopted 
by  every  other  parish  which  felt  itself  bur- 
dened with  its  paupers.     The  entire  popu- 
lation of  Grosszimem  amounted  to  4000 
— 674  of  whom,  chiefly  paupers,  embarked 
for  the^  United  States  at  the  expense  of  the 
parish.     Besides  this,  each  received  $1.50 
or  (2.00,  for  hi&  immediate  necessities  on 
arrival  at    New  York — the  whole   cost 
amounting  to  $16,850.   By  this  enterprise, 
says  the  correspondence,  the  parish  saved 
ayearly  expense  of  2500  florins  or  $833.33. 
These  were  the  identical  paupers,  which, 
added  to  the  native  poor  of  our  city,  com- 
pelled the  Commissioner  of  the  Almshouse 
to  transform  its  work-house,  its  garrets, 
and  even  its  dead-house  into  dormitories. 
Destitute  as  they  were,  the  greater  propor- 
tion were  about  to  be  transferred  in  differ- 
ent directions  into  the  interior,  that,  if  they 
came  back  upon  the  city  for  support,  they 
miffht  come  singly,  or  in  small  numbers, 
and  thus,  with  greater  difficulty  be  identi- 
fied and  made  chargeable  to  their  shippers. 
The  Commissioner,  with  praiseworthy  firm- 
ness and  energy,  promptly  transferred  the 
entire  body  to  the  Almshouse,  crowded 
already  as  it  was.     These  shippers  as 
promptly  compronused  the  matter,  by  pay- 
ing $5000  mto  the  city  treasury ;  thus  vir- 
tually confessing  their  knowledge  of  the 
legal,  if  not  of  the  moral  nature  of  the 
transaction. 

The  condition  of  embarkation  and  of 
transit  has  often  heretofore  been  most 
melancholy  for  the  immigrant.  Stimulated 
by  the  love  of  gain  and  shielding  their 
consciences  under  the  cover  of  philan- 
thropy, many  shippers — we  do  not  say  all 
— ^in  transporting  the  almost  naked  poor, 
and  sometimes  even  the  v^  dregs  of 
society  from  aland  of  famine,  and  a  country 
in  which  they  were  generally  oppressed, 
have  oftentimes  crowded  them  into  their 
vessels  without  distinction  or  discrimina- 
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tion,   80   long  as   they  could  receive  an 
equivalent  for  freight.     Had  we  space,  we 
could  produce  evidence  of  tte  wretched- 
ness and  horrors  of  some  of  these  voya- 
ges, equalled  by  nothing,  or  transcended 
by  nothing  save  in   the   African    slave 
trade.     Crowded  together  with  no  regard 
to  sex,  and  with  no  proper  sanitary  care 
or  medical  advice,  they  breathe  an  atmos- 
phere,   which,  under  any  circumstances, 
must  generate  the  worst  diseases.     How 
many  vessels  come  into  our  port,  the  one 
fourth,  one  fifth,  or  the  sixth  of  their  pas- 
sengers having  found  a  final  home  on  the 
deep ;  with  a  like  number,  it  may  be,  pros- 
trated by  disease,  when  a  small  expense 
would  have  saved  this  suffering  and  mortali- 
ity ;  and  yet  some  of  these  owners  are  men 
of  large  experience  in  business,  possessing  a 
high  order  of  intelligence,  and  enjoying  in 
their  own  dwellings  all  the  luxuries  and 
refinements  of  life,  which  science  or  art 
can  give.     Is  he  not  morally  and  deeply 
culpable  who  employs  the  highest  slall, 
and  spares  no  expense  in  the  model  of  his 
ships,  while  his  fellow  beings  die  by  scores 
in  a  single  passage,  because  there  is  ap- 
plied, neither  science  nor  skill  to  the  venti- 
lation and  the  regimen  of  these  ships?  Is 
he  not  culpable  who  permits  300  passen- 
gers to  be  crowded  into  the  steerage  of 
one  of  these  vessels  with  no  suitable  com- 
panion-way for  egress  to  the  deck,  and 
with  but  one  fire  and  one  caboose  for  all 
their  dietary,  when  the  inevitable  result 
must  be  disorder,  personal  filthiness,  half- 
cooked  food,  and  contagious  fevers  ? 

In  the  fall  of  1846,  with  the  number  of 
arrivals,  all  these  evils  were  rapidly  aug- 
menting. But  pauperism  increased  in  a 
still  greater  ratio.  The  city  enjoyed  but 
a  nominal  protection.  The  increment  of 
foreign  population,  was  adding  a  most 
extraordinary  sum  to  its  expenses.  The 
bonding  system,  by  which,  instead  of  a 
per  capita  tax,  the  shipper  gave  bonds  to 
make  good  to  the  city,  all  expenses  in- 
curred on  account  of  immigrants  landed 
by  his  vessels,  was  carried  on  by  proxy. 
His  agent,  in  most  cases,  and  not  the  ship 
owner  himself,  gave  bonds.  This  agent 
could  swear  to  his  own  solvency.  His  evi- 
dence was  admissible  and  conclusive.  By 
this  process  one  individual  is  said,  within 
a  few  years,  to  have  given  bonds  to  an 
amount  exceeding  one  million  of  dollars. 


The  city  becomes  the  pluntiff.  The  issue 
is  uncertain ;  for  the  case,  if  not  clearly 
made  out,  is  dismissed ;  if  not  dismissed, 
delayed ;  and  in  either  case  the  city  bears 
the  burden  of  the  costs.  On  90,000  immi- 
grants bonded  in  1846,  there  was  paid  into 
the  city  treasury  only  $12,000;  and  the 
whole  sum  paid  under  bonds  and  for  com- 
mutation amounted  to  but  $22,000.  Suck 
was  the  state  of  thmgs  at  the  opening  of 
1847,  when  the  Common  Council  of  the 
city,  by  a  Committee,  represented  to  Con- 
gress the  necessity  of  some  legislation  hj 
that  body  for  the  protection  of  both  imnu- 
grants  and  the  city.  It  resulted  in  the  pass- 
age of  a  bill  entitled,  an  Act  to  regulate  the 
carriage  of  passengers  in  merchant  vessels, 
approved  March  22d,  1847.  It  requires  a 
far  better  provision  for  their  health  and 
comfort  than  was  ever  before  made. 

Sec.  1  provides : — ^That  no  vessel  shall 
take  more  than  one  passenger  to  14  super- 
ficial feet,  if  the  voyage  pass  not  within 
the  tropics ;  if  within  them,  she  may  take 
one  for  every  twenty  superficial  feet, 
and  if  any  on  the  lower  or  orlop  deck, 
one  for  every  thirty  feet.  Any  master 
violating  these  provisions  shall  be  fined 
fifty  dollars,  and  may  be  imprisoned  one 
year. 

2d.  If  the  number  taken  exceed  this 
limit  by  twenty,  the  vessel  shall  be  forfeit- 
ed to  the  United  States. 

3d.  If  any  vessel  shall  have  more  than 
two  tiers  of  berths,  or  if  these  berths  are 
not  well  constructed  and  at  least  six  feet 
in  length  and  eighteen  inches  in  width,  for 
every  passenger  carried  in  such  vessel,  a 
fine  of  five  dollars  shall  be  paid. 

4th.  The  amount  of  all  these  penalties 
to  be  a  lien  on  the  vessel. 

This  law  had  the  effect  at  once  to  re- 
duce the  number  taken  in  each  vessel ;  it 
obliged  shippers  to  charge  higher  rates  for 
passage,  and  was  in  most  cases  the  means 
of  bringing  into  the  country  a  better  class 
of  immigrants. 

The  Common  Council  soon  after  depu- 
ted its  Committee  to  the  Legislature  of  the 
State,  with  the  basis  of  an  Act  which  has 
since  become  a  law.  It  constituted  an  in- 
dependent Commission  of  Emigration,  and 
transferred  the  entire  control  of  foreign  im- 
migrants from  the  Almshouse  to  this  body. 
It  provides,  Ist.  That  for  every  immi- 
grant passenger,  arriving  at  the  port  of 
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New  York,  one  dollar  shall  be  paid  to  the 
Chamberlam  of  the  city,  and  one  half  said 
awn  for  the  use  of  the  Marine  Hospital, 
where  all  the  sick  are  provided  for. 

2d.  Every  Master  of  a  vessel  shall 
report  under  oath  to  the  Mayor  on  his  ar- 
rival, the  name,  place  of  birth,  last  legal 
residence,  age  and  occupation  of  every 
immigrant  passenger  in  his  vessel,  and  he 
shall  forfeit  seventy-five  dollars  for  every 
passenger  in  regara  to  whom  such  report 
is  omitted  or  falsely  made,  and  for  refusal 
or  neglect  to  pay  such  money,  the  owner 
or  owners  shall  be  subject  to  a  penalty  of 
three  hundred  dollars  for  each  passenger. 

dd.  It  constitutes  a  Commission  of  Emi- 
gration, consisting  of  the  Mayors  of  New 
York  and  Brooklyn ;  President  of  the  Irish 
and  German  Emigrant  Societies,  besides 
sir  responsible  and  disinterested  citiziflSf? 
these  six  to  form  three  classes  as  to  time, 
of  two,  four  and  six  years,  and  all  vacan- 
cies afterward  to  be  filled  by  the  Governor 
and  Senate. 

4th.  The  Act  gives  to  said  Commission 
full  power  to  employ  all  necessary  agency, 
to  provide  for  the  comfort  and  support  of 
all  sick  or  those  likely  to  become  a  charge 
to  the  city  out  of  this  commutation  fund ; 
to  require  bonds  from  the  shipper  for  all 
likely  to  become  a  permanent  charge ;  to 
sue  and  to  be  sued. 

5th.  The  Commission  shall  prescribe  all 
rules  by  which  indemnity  for  care  of  immi- 
grants shall  be  claimed  in  any  other  part 
of  the  State. 

6th.  All  penalties  and  forfeitures  shall 
be  a  lien  on  the  ships  or  vessels  bringing 
immigrants. 

In  accordance  with  this  law,  the  Board 
of  Commission  was  organized  on  the  8th  of 
May,  1847.  Robert  Taylor,  Esq.,  was 
appointed  general  agent,  and  Hon.  Wm.  F. 
Havemayer,  Ex-Mayor,  President.  Its  first 
duty  was  to  furnish  large  accommodations 
for  the  destitute  and  sick.  The  Quaran- 
tine IJospitals  were  already  entirely  filled. 
Temporary  use  was  therefore  made  of  all 
the  spare  room  in  the  Hospital  and  Alms- 
house belon^g  to  the  city.  As  the  fever 
increased  at  Quarantine,  the  convalescent 
were  removed  to  the  Almshouse  at  Belle- 
vue,  till  from  fear  of  the  contagion  both 
in  that  institution  and  in  the  surrounding 
neighborhood,  the  Board  of  Health  opposed 
further  admittance.   Notwithstanding  they 


had  erected  a  building  at  Quarantine,  one 
story  high  and  six  hundred  feet  long,  the  sick 
so  increased  that  the  Marine  Hospital,  the 
City  Hospital,  and  the  Almshouse  were 
entirely  inadequate.  They  were  compelled 
to  lease  the  large  building  formerly  used 
as  a  nursery  on  Long  Island  Farms. 
These  were  furnished  and  a  physician 
appmnted,  yet  so  greatly  was  the  vicinity 
excited,  that  in  a  few  days  it  was  burnt  to 
the  mt)und.  Dr.  Wilson's  private  hospital 
at  Bloomingdale,  the  New  York  Hospital, 
and  two  large  government  stores,  within 
Quarantine  enclosure,  were  now  added  to 
the  apartments  occupied,  tDl  the  12th  of 
June,  when  farther  admission  to  the  Alms- 
house was  entirely  refused.  The  out- 
buildings of  the  old  Almshouse  were  now 
fitted  up  for  temporary  use,  till  boats  and 
carriages  could  be  procured  for  the  use  of 
the  Board. 

"*Tbe  state  of  things,'  said  the  Commission. 
*  had  now  become  truly  appalling — the  Health 
Officer  stated  that  he  coald  not  receive  any 
more  into  the  Hospital ;  admittance  could  not 
be  obtained  for  either  sick  or  destitute  in  the 
Almshouse ;  the  City  Hospital  and  Dr.  Wil- 
son's Hospital  were  full,  and  the  out-buildings 
of  the  old  Almshouse  were  constantly  occu- 
pied by  the  sick  daily  brought  in,  whilst  cases 
of  ship-fever  appeared  in  many  parts  of  the 
city.  Owing  to  the  excited  state  of  the  public 
mind,  it  became  a  subject  of  the  utmost  embar- 
rassment to  know  where  any  shelter  could  be 
found  for  the  great  number  of  persons  to  be 
immediately  provided  for.  In  this  emergency 
the  Commissioners  fortunately  obtained  the 
use  of  a  large  unoccupied  stone  building  on 
Ward's  Island,  in  the  East  River,  about  six 
miles  from  the  city.  This  building,  originally 
intended  for  a  factory,  is  one  hundred  and  forty 
feet  in  length,  forty  feet  wide  and  five  stories 
high.  On  the  13th  June,  a  steamboat  was 
sent  to  it  loaded  with  bedding,  provisions,  &c. 
and  with  the  immigrants  who  remained  unpro- 
vided for.' " 

As  early  as  June  4th,  the  Staten  Island 
ferry  boats  refused  to  carry  patients  to 
the  Quarantine.  The  Board  then  char- 
tered a  boat  and  purchased  carriages  which 
are  still  kept  for  this  special  use.  By  the  ar- 
rangement at  Ward's  Island  and  the  exten- 
sion at  Quarantine,  they  are  now  able  to 
meet  all  the  demands  upon  them.  During 
a  part  of  the  season  so  great  was  the  de- 
mand for  bedding  and  clothing  for  the 
sick,  that  upwards  of  900  women  were 
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kept  at  work  on  these  articles,  and  as  early 
as  July  1 7th  there  had  been  purchased 
and  made  up  for  the  Marme  Hospital  and 
Ward's  Iskmd,  10,308  articles  of  clothmg 
and  bedding.  Since  the  organization  of 
the  Board,  now  nearly  a  year,  over  8000 
patients  have  been  treated  for  fever  and 
other  diseases,  and  there  have  been  more 
than  1000  deaths.  Justice  Taylor,  the 
General  Agent,  who  was  for  many  years 
most  favorably  known  and  highly  appre- 
ciated in  his  connection  with  our  city  af- 
fairs, and  several  of  the  physicians,  became 
victims  of  the  disease.  Mr.  Taylor  is  suc- 
ceeded by  Dr.  John  H.  Griscom,  a  medi- 
cal gentleman  of  eminence  and  sound  prac- 
tical experience. 

The  following  is  the  number  of  immi- 
grant arrivals  at  the  port  of  New  York, 
m  the  last  five  years : — 


M 


In  1843,        ....        42,989 

1844, 69,838 

1846,        ....        78,789 
1846, 112,479 

"  the  first  four  monthB  of  1847 

to  1st  May,       -        .        -100,000 

From  the  6th  of  May,  1847,  to  January, 
1848,  129,062.  The  number  treated  for 
fevers  and  other  diseases  in  the  last  period 
is  8,364  ;  the  number  of  deaths  1,066,  and 
the  total  number  for  whose  relief  money 
was  expended  by  the  Commission,  10,066. 
For  commutation  fees  and  Hospital  fund, 
the  receipts  of  the  Commission  on  these 
129,062  arrivals  were  $176,000  ;  their  ex- 
penditure, tl26,000.  One  half  of  the  ar- 
rivals of  the  current  year  are  Germans, 
few  of  whom  have  been  a  charge  to  the 
board. 

The  number  which  reached  the  province 
of  Canada  in  1846  was  26,676  ;  m  1846, 
32,765  ;  in  1847  to  November  Ist,  92,000. 
The  total  of  deaths  in  1846-6  on  the  voy- 
age and  at  Quarantme  was  272,  whereas 
in  1847  the  deaths  reached  the  alarming 
number  of  10,000,  besides  large  numbers 
that  died  on  their  way  to  Upper  Canada. 
These  were  almost  exclusively  Irish. 

In  addition  to  the  number  reported  by 
the  Board  of  Emigration,  it  is  estimated  that 
more  than  26,000  have  during  1847  passed 
into  the  United  States  from  Canada.  Fnmi 
this  source,  says  the  Almshouse  Commis- 
sioner, the  city  are  now  supporting  more 
than  <HLe-half  as  many  as  are  aided  by  the 


Commissioners  of  Emigration.  Since  the  5th 
of  May,  about  600  have  been  received  into 
the  Almshouse  from  the  Canadas  alone^ 
and  not  one  dollar  has  been  paid  on  ihsk 
account.  Besides  there  are  a  large  nmn- 
ber  of  this  class  receiving  out-door  relief, 
and  all  changeable  to  the  city.  In  his  opin- 
ion, the  law  of  the  6th  of  March  has  not 
entirely  fulfilled  the  h^h  expectation  of 
its  advocates,  and  needs  amendment.  But 
whatever  its  defects^  if  it  has  done  nothing 
more,  to  have  entirely  separated  these 
8,000  fever  patients  from  the  city,  and 
thereby  {M'evented  the  spread  of  ship-fever 
among  its  citisens,  and  to  have  dispensed 
the  best  medical  aid  to  so  great  a  number, 
is  a  work  which  infinitely  transcends,  in 
importance,  any  amount  which  it  might 
have  cost 

f^here  are  other  evils  connected  with 
the  condition  of  the  immigrant  which  add 
jto  the  expense  of  the  city.  By  an  order 
fof  the  House  of  Assembly  of  the  11th  <^ 
October  last,  we  have  before  us  a  pamphlet 
of  166  pages,  12mo.  the  result  of  a  search- 
ing and  faithful  investigation  of  a  committee 
(of  that  body  into  frauds  upon  immigrants. 
These  are  of  the  most  gross  and  flagrant 
nature,  conmiitted  by  boajrding-house  keep- 
ers, runners  and  forwarding  agents.  Many 
of  the  agents,  by  deceiving,  by  spurious 
and  artfully  worded  tickets,  m^e  a  profit 
of  from  $8  to  to  out  of  each  passenger.  By 
this  testimony  it  appeared  that  the  gross  re- 
ceipts of  one  forwaiding  house  in  New  York 
in  1847,  were  about  $126,000.  This  com- 
mittee reported  a  bill  which  is  now  b^ore 
the  House,  giving  the  Board  of  Emigration 
full  power  to  purchase  or  lease  docks,  with 
^closures  whece  all  immigrants  shall  be 
landed;  requiring  a  license  from  runnen 
and  agents,  and  miposing  a  severe  penalty 
for  the  violation  of  law.  The  Board  (tf 
Emigration  urge  its  passage  ;  for  the  sake 
of  humanity  and  justice,  if  not  for  the 
credit  of  our  Legislature,  it  should  immedi- 
ately become  law.  By  the  testimony  be- 
fore this  committee  it  appears  that  the  150 
poor  Hollanders  who  found  their  grave  on 
the  lake  by  the  loss  of  the  Phoenix,  were 
not  only  defrauded,  but  kept  two  days  on 
board  that  propeller  at  Buffalo,  when  that 
vessel  was  already  overloaded,  and  they 
had  a  clear  right  to  a  higher  class  steamer. 
This  pamphlet  is  filled  with  startling  facts. 
For  the  farther  protectioa  of  the  immi- 
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grant,  the  Hon.  Mr.  Qrinnell,  from  the 
Committee  of  Commerce,  has  lately  re- 
ported to  Congress  a  most  important  bill. 
It  provides  that  all  vessels  of  the  United 
States,  or  of  other  countries,  if  employed 
in  the  transportation  of  passengers  be- 
tween Europe  and  the  United  States,  shall 
be  thoroughly  ventilated  by  companion 
ways  and  venteducts ;  if  carrying  over  two 
hundred  passengers,  shall  have  two  cook- 
ii^  ranges;  if  over  four  hundred,  four 
ranges;  it  requires  provision,  for  each 
passenger  on  leaving  port,  of  35  lbs. 
navy  bread,  10  lbs.  each  of  rice,  oat  meal, 
wheat  flour  and  com  meal,  35  lbs.  of  po- 
tatoes, 30  lbs.  of  pork,  one  gaUcm  vinegar, 
and  60  gallons  of  fresh  water ;  that,  if  not 
so  provided,  and  passengers  are  put  on 
short  allowance,  each  may  recover  by  law 
three  dollars  for  every  day  so  kept ;  that 
the  Captain  shall  post  up  relations  for 
the  health  and  cleanliness  of  his  ship,  and 
shall  have  full  power  to  maintain  a  corres- 
pcmding  discipline;  and  that,  for  every 
violation  of  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  the 
owner  or  owners  shall  pay  two  hundred 
dollars. 

In  reviewing  these  facts,  we  find,  that 
there  has  been  a  most  extraordinary  de- 
mand upon  the  legal  charity  of  the  city 
doling  the  past  two  years.  Nothing  has 
heretofore  equalled  it,  in  the  history  of 
these  institutions.  The  demand  on  its 
voluntary  charity  also  has  been,  in  like 


manner,  urgent ;  for,  although  the  current 
of  benevolence  has  flowed  boimteously  and 
freely,  there  has,  at  no  period,  been  a 
greater  want  of  funds  ;  in  none  have  the 
applications  been  so  numerous  beyond  the 
ability  to  meet  them.  The  numerous  local 
associations  we  have  described  still  exist. 
If,  at  a  fair  estimate,  we  sum  up  their  an- 
nual charity,  with  that  of  the  city  organ- 
ization of  a  later  date,  at  t200,000 ;  if  for 
the  Almshouse  and  the  Board  of  Emigra- 
tion we  add  t600,000,  in  accordance  with 
their  reports,  a  true  account;  and  then 
add  that  which  never  comes  to  the  eye  of 
the  public,  but  finds  its  way  through  pri- 
vate and  diversified  channels,  the  total 
amount  of  our  disbursement  for  the  year 
just  closed,  can  fall  but  little  short  of  one 
million  of  dollars — an  extraordinanr  sum 
indeed,  if  it  were  all  expended  to  alleviate 
the  misfortunes  of  only  400,000  people, 
and  these,  too,  forming  the  first  commer- 
cial city  in  America.  But  the  analysis  of 
this  sum  explains  the  cause  of  its  demand ; 
it  shows  the  external  pressure.  We  are 
literally  the  gate-way  for  the  entrance  of 
the  oppressed  of  the  earth  into  (to  them) 
the  land  of  better  promise.  It  is  their 
resting-place,  in  which  to  die,  from  the 
exhaustion  of  a  previously  hard,  toilsome 
existence  and  famishing  voyage,  or  from 
which  to  survey  the  land  and  to  seek  out 
some  spot  whereon  the  battle  of  life  shall 
be  less  hopeless  and  severe. 
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FOREIGN   MISCELLANT. 


For  the  sake  of  preserving  uniformity  in  ar- 
rangement, for  the  convenience  of  onr  readers 
we  shall  first  dispose  of  the  less  exciting  topics 
which  refer  to  Great  Britain.  The  Paruament 
met  on  the  3d  February.  A  bill  to  establish 
diplomatic  relations  with  the  Court  of  Rome 
was  introduced  into  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
passed  through  all  stages  but  the  final  reading. 
In  the  House  of  Commons,  a  bill  for  the  relief 
of  Roman  Catholics,  from  the  legal  disabilities 
to  which  they  are  subject,  has  been  twice  read, 
and  is  referred  to  a  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House.  On  the  17th  February,  Lord  John 
Russell  brought  forward  the  annual  Financial 
Statement.  The  expenditures  for  the  ensuing 
financial  year,  he  stated  as  follows:  Fnnded 
debt,  £27,788,000 ;  the  unfunded  debt,  £762,- 
600;  the  consolidated  fund,  £2,750,000 ;  the 
expenses  of  the  Kafir  War,  £1,100,000;  the 
excess  of  navy  expenditures,  £1,100,000;  the 
navy  estimate8,£7,726,610;  the  army  estimates, 
£7,162,996;  the  ordnance,  £2,974.835;  the 
miscellaneous  estimates,  £400,600 ;  the  militia, 
£150,000;  making  a  total  of  £54,596,500. 
The  income  being  estimated  at  £51,250,000, 
there  would  be  a  deficiency  which  must  be  met 
by  reduction  of  the  military  and  naval  estimates, 
or  by  increased  taxation.  Looking  at  the  great 
increase  of  the  French  navy,  although  not 
apprehending  any  collision)  the  ministry  could 
not  recommend  reduction,  and  therefore  pro- 
posed to  continue  the  income  tax  for  five  years, 
and  to  increase  it  from  three  to  five  per  cent, 
for  the  next  two  years,  which  woula  leave  a 
surplus  of  £113,000.  This  proposition  will 
undoubtedly  meet  with  a  most  decided  opposi- 
tion in  Parliament,  and  throughout  the  country : 
immediately  upon  its  announcement,  meetings 
were  held  in  the  metropolis,  and  at  other  {^aces, 
and  resolutions  passed  condemning  the  scheme. 
The  post  office  revenue  is  estimated  at  £923,- 
000.  The  returns  of  the  mortality  in  117  dis- 
tricts in  England,  for  the  quarter  ending  De- 
cember, 1847,  have  been  published,  and  present 
several  curious  particulars,  relative  to  the  late 
epidemic.  The  mortality  in  childhood  was 
raised  83  per  cent. ;  in  manhood  104  per  cent. ; 
in  old  age  247  per  cent  From  the  age  of  four 
to  twenty-five,  the  mortality  was,  comparatively, 
not  much  increased;  at  the  age  of  ten  to 
fifteen,  the  healthiest  period  in  life,  it  was 
scarcely  increased  at  all — ^in  eirls.  In  cases 
of  old  age,  and  where  chronic  oiseases  existed, 
the  influenza  was  generally  fatal.  The  poison 
permeating  the  whole  system,  fastens  chiefly  on 
the  mucous  membraiie,  lining  the  sinuses  of 


the  face  and  head,  and  the  air-tubes  of  the 
lungs.  The  country  districts  do  not  appear  to 
have  been  affected  to  any  extent,  a  ^t  which 
shows  how  much  the  purity  of  the  air  has  to 
do  with  epidemic  diseases.  Dr.  Howlev,late 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Primate  of  all  Enc* 
land,  died  at  Lambeth  Palace,  on  the  llUi 
February,  aged  83.  He  was  educated  at  Win- 
chester and  Oxford ;  in  1809,  he  was  Regius 
Professor  of  Divinity  in  that  University,  amr- 
wanis  Bishop  of  London,  and  for  the  last 
fifteen  years,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  His 
successor  is  Dr.  Sumner,  Bishop  of  Chester. 
In  the  case  of  Dr.  Hampden,  mentioned  in  our 
last,  no  decision  has  been  given,  the  Judges  of 
the  Court  of  Queen^  Bendi  being  equally  divi- 
ded. Lord  Denman  and  Justice  Earle  deliv- 
ered opinions  sustaining  the  prerogative  of  the 
Crown,  and  the  other  two  Jud^  were  in  &var 
of  the  application ;  the  result  is,  that  the  Coort 
will  not  interfere,  and  the  Bishop  takes  his 
office.  The  members  of  the  Metropolitan  San- 
atory Commission  have  lately  made  a  report,  in 
which  IJiey  state,  that  having  received  much 
additional  information,  as  to  the  progress  of  the 
cholera  towards  Europe,  as  to  fAe  means  €f 
its  prevention,  they  find  that  the  disease,  as  it 
has  lately  appeared,  in  Persia,  Trebizonde  and 
Russia,  is  unchanged  in  its  general  character. 
That  the  more  recent  experience  in  Russia,  has 
led  to  the  general  abandonment  of  the  theory 
of  its  propagation  by  contagion ;  a  conclu8i<m 
in  which,  after  a  fuU  consicferation  of  the  evi- 
dence presented  to  them,  the  Commissioners 
concur.  That  the  views  adopted  by  them  of 
die  inexpediency  of  special  Cholera  Hospitals, 
except  in  cases  of  peculiar  necessity,  have 
been  confirmed  by  coincident  adoption  of  the 
same  conclusions  in  Russia.  That  they  have 
received  much  information  tendmg  to  establish 
the  conclusion,  that  cholera  is  not  the  sudden 
disease  which  has  hitherto  been  supposed ;  that 
^e  conunonly  known  form  of  the  malady  is, 
in  reality,  its  second  stage;  and  that  its  first 
stage  is  manifested  by  the  premonitory  symjatom 
qf  diarrhea^  tohich  is  commonly  unatlendea  to ; 
but  which,  if  met  by  the  strict  observance  of 
proper  regimen,  and  by  appropriate  medicinef 
may  be  arrested,  before  passing  irUo  (he  more  xio- 
Itni  and  fatal  stage  oj  the  disease.  They  rec- 
ommend, as  one  of  the  most  important  meas- 
ures of  aDeviation,  the  establishment  of  local 
dispensaries,  where  persons  affected  with  the 
first  stage  of  the  disease,  as  manifested  by  the 
premonitory  symptoms,  may  be  immediately 
phiced  under  the  proper  treatment,  for  arresting 
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its  farther  progress.  On  the  SGth  Febmary, 
the  amoant  of  notes  issued  by  the  Bank  of 
England  was  £27,890,706 ;  the  active  circula- 
tion £18,084,696;  the  bullion  in  both  depart- 
ments is  £14,669,649.  The  money  market 
was  in  rather  a  feverish  state,  in  consequence 
of  the  news  from  Paris.  On  the  26tb  February, 
consols  opened  at  88^  and  fell  to  87J,  but  nu- 
lled JO  88. 

The  Pope  has  caused  a  rescript  to  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  Roman  Catholic  prelates  in  Ire- 
land, demanding  an  explanation  of  the  charges 
preferred  against  certain  of  the  clergy,  of  fo- 
menting crime  by  the  practice  of  denouncing 
fVt)m  the  altar,  and  admonishing  the  clergy  to 
abstain  from  political  agitation,  and  in  niture 
to  confine  their  labors  to  spiritual  instruction  of 
the  people. 

Tne  mtelligence  from  the  continent  of  Eu- 
rope is  of  a  most  important  character. 

The  discussion  in  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties, on  the  address,  in  reply  to  the  King's 
speech  on  the  opening  of  tne  Parliament,  has 
been  stormy  and  protracted.  It  was  brought 
to  a  close  on  the  12th  February.  M.  Guizot 
having  declared  that  he  would  make  no  conces- 
sion, Uie  Chamber  divided  on  the  last  amend- 
ment which  had  been  proposed  to  the  para- 
graph respecting  Reform,  when  the  members 
were  189  for  the  amendment  and  222  against 
it ;  giving  a  ministerial  majority  of  33.  The 
address  was  then  carried  ;  the  Opposition,  in  a 
bodvy  refusing  to  vote.  At  this  time,  all  minds 
in  Faris  appeared  to  be  occupied  with  the  prob- 
able result  of  the  situation  of  political  parties. 
The  ministry,  moved  by  the  manifestations 
within  the  Chamber,  and  the  excitement 
throughout  the  capital,  appear  at  this  time  to 
have  resolved  to  yield  to  the  pressure,  and  M. 
Guizot,  at  the  close  of  the  debate,  delivered  an 
address,  which  his  organ,  the  Journal  de$  Di- 
bau,  interpreted  as  a  distinct  pledge  of  the 
government,  at  a  convenient  time,  to  bring  for- 
ward to  the  present  (late)  Chamber  a  pleasure 
of  Parliamentary  Reform. 

Meanwhile  another  question  had  arisen  out 
of  the  incidents  of  the  debate.  The  menaces  of 
the  Government  had  assailed  the  right  of  public 
meeting,  an  imprescriptible  public  right  of  the 
people  of  all  constitutional  states.  The  Oppo- 
sition, putting  aside  for  the  moment  the  Reform 
question,  determined  boldly  to  oppose  this  pre- 
tension of  the  Cabinet,  which  they  pronounced 
monstrous.  They  therefore  determined  at  once 
to  brave  the  tlireat,  and  to  hold,  in  the  verv 
heart  of  the  capital,  one  of  those  meetings  which 
the  Government  denounced,  but  to  accompany 
it  with  every  constitutional  precaution  which 
could  tend  to  throw  the  Government  in  Uie  wrong, 
and  cover  with  odium  any  attempt  to  suppress 
it  A  Committee  of  Opposition  Deputies  was 
appointed  to  concert  with  the  Central  Reform 
Committee  of  the  Seine,  as  to  the  management 
.of  the  prelected  Reform  banqnet.    With  the 


further  view  to  the  same  object,  a  meeting  of 
above  a  hundred  Deputies  of  the  Opposition 
was  held  on  Sunday,  the  13th  Februaiy,  at 
which  a  public  manifesto  was  aereed  on,  stat- 
ing that  **  tliev  have  recognize?  that  the  ad- 
dress,a8  it  has  oeen  voted,  constitutes  on  the  part 
of  the  majority,  a  flagrant  and  audacious  viola- 
tion of  the  rights  of  we  minority  ;  and  that  the 
Ministers  have,  by  drawing  their  party  into  so 
exorbitant  an  act,  at  once  infringed  one  of  the 
most  sacred  principles  of  the  constitution,  viola^ 
ted,  in  the  persons  of  their  representatives,  one 
of  the  essential  rights  of  the  citizens,  and,  by  a 
measure  of  ministerial  safety,  thrown  over  the 
country  the  most  pernicious  seeds  of  division 
and  disorder. 

**In  such  circumstances,  they  have  found 
that  their  duties  acquired  a  graver,  a  more  im- 
perious character,  and  that  in  the  midst  of  those 
events  which  now  agitate  Europe,  and  pre- oc- 
cupy Prance,  they  could  no  longer  abandon  for  a 
single  instant  the  guardianship  and  the  defence 
of  the  interests  of  the  nation. 

"As  to  the  right  of  meeting  of  the  citizens, 
a  right  which  the  Ministers  seem  willing  to 
subordinate  to  their  good  pleasure,  and  confis- 
cate to  their  profit,  the  meeting,  unanimously 
convinced  that  this  right,  inherent  in  every  free 
constitution,  is,  moreover,  formally  established 
by  our  laws,  have  determined  upon  resorting  to 
every  legal  and  constitutional  means  of  main- 
taining it  intact,  and  of  consecrating  it." 

The  resolution  to  hold  the  banquet  was 
adopted  by  all  the  Deputies  present,  and  invita- 
tions were  given  to,  and  accepted  by  six  mem- 
bers of  the  Chamber  of  Peers.  It  is  suted 
that  the  Government  experiencing  much  un- 
easiness at  these  proceedings,  General  Jacque- 
minot called  together  the  colonels  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard  of  Paris,  and  interrogated  them 
as  to  the  dispositions  of  their  respective  legions, 
and  received  answers  no  way  calculated  to  as- 
sure a  Cabinet  which  contemplated  an  armed 
repression.  It  is  also  said  that  General  Sebas- 
tian made  similar  inquiries  of  the  superior 
officers  of  the  garrison  of  the  capital,  who  gave 
no  assurance,  but  that  the  troops  of  the  line 
would  support  the  National  Guard,  and  tluit 
their  independent  action  could  not  be  relied  on, 
in  case  of  a  popular  movement. 

The  banquet  was  originally  proposed  to  be 
held  on  Sunday,  the  19th  February,  but  was 
postponed  till  Tuesday,  that  the  population, 
being  engaged  in  work,  might  not  congregate 
in  such  numbers  as  would  give  an  appearance 
of  menace,  and  afford  an  excuse  for  interfer- 
ence, by  force,  on  the  part  of  the  authorities. 
In  the  mean  time,  addresses  of  support  were 
continually  arriving  from  the  provinces,  to  the 
members  of  the  Opposition.  The  Government, 
on  Sunday,  after  consultation,  resolved  to  allow 
the  banquet  to  take  place,  and  then  to  prose- 
cute, in  the  civil  tribunals,  the  persons  who 
should  be  prominent  in  it    On  Monday  mom- 
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ing,  a  programme  of  arrangements  appeared  in 
the  Opposition  journals,  in  which  it  was  an- 
nounced that  in  consequence  of  the  number  of 
invitations  issued,  the  banquet  would  irrevoca- 
bly take  place,  and  proceeded  to  invite  the  sol- 
diers of  the  National  Guard,  its  officers,  the 
students  of  the  schools,  &c.,  to  form  two  par- 
allel lines,  between  which  the  parties  invited 
were  to  place  themselves ;  the  cortige  to  be 
headed  by  the  superior  officers  of  the  National 
Guard,  who  might  present  themselves  to  join  in 
the  demonstration.  Immediately  after  the  per- 
sons invited  and  the  gnests,  were  to  be  placed 
a  rank  of  officers  of  the  National  Guard ;  be- 
hind the  latter,  the  National  Guards  formed  in 
columns,  and  between  the  third  and  fourth  col- 
nmns,  the  young  men  of  the  schools,  headed  by 
persons  chosen  by  themselves.  M.  Odillon  Bar- 
rot,  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  on  Monday, 
stated  the  intention  of  the  banquet  to  be  the  as- 
sertion of  the  right  of  citizens  to  assemble  for 
political  discussion,  denied  by  the  Ministry,  and 
so  to  afford  an  opportunity  to  settle  the  ques- 
tion before  the  legal  tribunals.  M.  Duchatel 
replied,  that  the  intention  of  the  government, 
till  that  morning,  was  to  have  allowed  the  ban- 
quet to  proceed,  under  protest,  and  let  the  ques- 
tion be  tried  before  the  ordinary  tribunals ;  but 
the  manifesto  issued  by  the  Banquet  Committee 
that  morning  had  changed  everything.  The 
Government  were  inclined  to  allow  the  question 
to  be  settled  judicially,  but  could  not  allow  an  im- 
perium  in  imperio,  and  they  therefore  resolved 
to  suppress  the  meeting.  The  Chamber,  upon 
this  declaration,  broke  up  in  great  excitement. 

In  the  evening  of  Monday,  there  appeared 
various  proclamations.  First  came  one  from 
General  Jacqueminot,  addressed  to  the  National 
Guard,  of  which  he  was  commander,  indicating 
the  terms  of  the  law,  "  which  prohibited  all  de- 
liberation of  affairs  of  state  by  the  National 
Guard,  as  an  attack  agrinst  public  liberty,  and 
a  misdemeanor  against  the  Commonwealth  and 
the  Constitution ;  ^^^  protesting  against  the 
usurpation  of  his  authority  by  straneers,  who 
sought  to  convoke  his  officers  nnd  soldiers,  and 
to  array  them  against  the  government,  of  which 
they  were  the  natural  supporters.  This  was 
followed  by  another  from  the  Prefect  of  Police 
of  the  city,  addressed  to  the  inhabitants  of  Pa- 
ris, in  which,  after  alluding  to  the  disquietude 
which  existed  in  consequence  of  the  manifesta- 
tions in  preparation,  it  proceeds : — '*  The  gov- 
ernment, from  motives  of  public  order,  but  too 
well  justified,  and  exercising  the  right  invested 
in  it  by  the  laws,  and  which  has  constantly  been 
brought  into  use  without  dispute,  has  interdict- 
ed the  banquet."  Here  follows  a  statement  of 
the  original  intentions  of  the  government,  and 
their  reasons  for  change,  as  we  have  before  set 
forth. 

These  proclamations  were  posted  every- 
where throughout  the  city.  Crowds  of  people 
assembled,  Uie  proclamations  were  in  many 


cases  pulled  down,  and  ^eral  excitement 
prevailed.  In  the  mean  time  the  Opposition 
Deputies  assembled  and  resolved  not  to  go  to 
the  banquet,  and  in  the  morning  papers  of  Tues- 
day, there  appeared  an  address  signed  by  Odil- 
lon Barrot  and  most  of  the  Opposition  Deputies, 
from  which  we  extract  the  substance,  as  fel- 
lows : — 

"  This  tardy  resolution  of  GoTernment  would 
not  allow  the  Opposition  at  so  late  an  hoar  to 
changpe  the  character  of  the  demonstration.  It 
finds  itself,  therefore,  placed  in  the  alternative 
either  of  encouragin|;  a  collision  between  the 
citizens  and  the  public  force,  or  of  renonncioi 
the  legal  and  pacific  protests  upon  which  it  bsa 
resolved.  In  this  position>  the  memberB  of  the 
Opposition,  personally  protected  by  their  qnality 
of  Deputy,  could  not  willingly  expose  the  citi* 
zens  to  the  consequences  of  a  struggle  so  inja- 
rious  to  order  and  liberty.  The  Oppositien  has 
therefore  thought  that  it  ought  to  abstain,  and  to 
leave  to  the  Government  all  the  responsibility  of 
its  measures.  It  requests  all  good  citizens  to 
follow,  its  exanH>le. 

"In  thus  adjourning  the  exercise  of  a  right, 
the  Opposition  engages  itself  to  the  country  to 
establish  this  right  by  all  constitutional  means. 
It  will  not  be  wanting  in  this  duty,  and  it  will 
pursue  with  perseverance,  and  with  more  eoergy 
than  ever,  the  struggle  which  it  has  undertaken 
against  a  corrupt,  violent,  and  anti-national 
policy." 

It  is  said  there  were  100,000  troops  of  the 
line  in  Paris  and  its  neighborhood,  and  orders 
had  been  given  for  them  to  occupy  the  neces- 
sary ports,  to  enforce  the  determination  of  the 
government ;  but  as  soon  as  it  was  known  thst 
the  meeting  was  abandoned,  these  orders  wers 
countermanded,  though  the  troops  were  kept 
under  arms,  and  several  bodies  ordered  to  pa- 
trol the  streets. 

On  Tuesday  morning  affairs  were  tmnqoil, 
but  about  1 1  o'clock  a  crowd  began  to  congre- 
gate until  H  swelled  to  about  the  number  of 
20,000.  Numbers  of  workmen,  and  men  in 
blouses,  were  also  to  be  seen,  marching  in  or- 
der, and  apparently  under  leaders.  A  large 
number  of  students  also  paraded,  singing  the 
Marseillaise,  and  shouting,  A  bas  Guizot !  Vive 
la  reforme  !  Among  the  crowd  were  a  great 
number  of  those  scowling,  or  as  the  French 
call  them,  sinistre  faces,  only  seen  in  public  by 
daylight,  at  times  of  great  popular  commotion. 
The  populace  was  driven  from  several  places 
by  the  military,  but  no  serious  collision  happen- 
ed. The  Chamber  of  Deputies  was  slow  in 
assembling,  but  commenced  business  about  d 
o'clock,  with  a  debate  on  the  Bordeaux  Bank 
Bill.  During  the  discussion  M.  Odillon  Bar- 
rot,  with  great  solemnity,  presented  a  folded 
paper  to  the  President,  and  shortly  afterwards 
the  Abbe  de  Genoude  presented  another.  The 
discussion,  meanwhile,  drew  to  a  close,  and 
aboat  a  quarter  to  five,  M.  Sauzet,  the  Presi- 
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dent,  declared  the  eiitiiig  at  an  end.  M.  Odil- 
Ion  Barrot  complained  that  the  President  had 
fiuled  in  his  duty,  and  been  wanting  in  respect 
to  the  Chamber,  in  not  announcing  the  nature 
of  the  documents  handed  to  him.  The  Presi- 
dent replied,  thai  by  the  rules  of  the  Chamber, 
he  was  not  bound  to  make  any  declaration,  un- 
til the  documents  had  been  submitted  to  the 
bueau,  which  would  be  done  on  Thursday,  and 
the  contents  would  then  be  made  known.  At 
the  instance  of  M.  Barrot,  he  acknowledged  the 
receipt  of  the  papers,  which  related  to  the  im- 
peachment of  the  Ministers.  Tint  presented 
oy  M.  Barrot,  was  signed  by  63  Opposition 
members,  and  was  as  follows : 

**  We  propose  to  place  the  Minister  in  accusa- 
tion as  Guilty — 

*'  1.  Of  having  betrayed  abroad  the  honor  and 
the  interests  of  France. 

*'  2.  Of  havinff  falsified  the  principles  of  the 
constitution,  yiolated  the  guarantees  of  liberty, 
and  attacked  the  rights  of  the  people. 

**  3.  Of  having,  by  a  systematic  corruption,  at- 
tempted to  substitute,  for  the  free  erpression  of 
public  opinion,  the  calculations  of  private  inter- 
est, and  thus  perverted  the  representative  gov- 
ernment. 

'*  4.  Of  having  trafficked  for  ministerial  pur- 
poses in  public  offices,  as  well  as  in  all  preroga- 
tives and  privileges  of  power. 

**  5.  Of  having,  in  the  same  interest,  wasted 
the  finances  of  the  State,  and  thus  compromised 
the  forces  and  the  grandeur  of  the  kingdom. 

'*  6.  Of  having  violently  despoiled  tne  citizens 
of  a  right  inherent  to  every  free  constitution,  and 
the  exercise  of  which  had  been  guaranteed  to 
them  by  the  Charter,  by  the  laws,  and  by  former 
precedents. 

"7.  Of  having,  in  fine,  by  a  policy  overtly 
counter-revolutionary,  placed  in  question  all  the 
conquests  of  our  two  revolutions,  and  thrown  the 
country  into  a  profound  agitation." 

{Here  follow  the  signatures,  M.  Odillon  Bar- 
rot at  the  head.] 

M.  de  Grenoude's  proposition  was  in  these 
terms: 

*'  Whereas  the  Minister,  by  his  refusal  to  pre- 
sent a  project  of  law  for  electoral  reform,  has 
occasioned  troubles,  I  propose  to  put  in  accusa- 
tion the'^President  of  the  Council,  and  his  col- 
leagues." 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  day,  the  people 
erected  barricades  in  several  streets  leading 
into  Rue  St.  Denis,  and  Rue  St  Martin,  by 
tearing  up  the  paving-stones,  seizing  carts, 
omnibnsses,  &c.  Most  of  these  were  carried  by 
the  troops  of  the  line  and  the  Municipal  Guard, 
and  at  some  places  severe  engagements  took 
place.  All  Paris  presented  an  aspect  of  civil 
war,  and  the  troops  remained  under  arms  all 
niffht. 

in  the  morning  of  Wednesday,  fresh  bodies 
of  troops  arrived  in  the  city ;  and  the  populace 
destroyed   the   electric   telegraph  in  several 


places,  to  prevent  the  transmission  of  orders  to 
the  militai^,  and  tore  up  the  rails  of  the  rail- 
roads to  hinder  their  approach.  During  the 
night  the  barricades  had  been  removeu,  but 
they  were  re-constructed  in  the  morning,  and 
were  defended  with  such  vigor  that  up  to  11 
o'clock  the  troops  had  failed  to  take  them.  The 
rappel  was  beat,  for  calling  together  the  Na^ 
tional  Guard,  and  but  few  answered  the  call  till  s 
the  afternoon,  when  several  legions  mustered 
strongly,  shouting,  Vive  la  Seforme!  d  ba$ 
Guizoi  /  d  has  le  Miniaht !  Sharp  firing  was 
kept  up  between  the  insurgents  and  the  Munici- 
pal Guard. 

In  the  Chsjnber  of  Deputies,  M.  Vavin  (of 
Paris)  put  some  question  to  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior,  respecting  the  passing  events.  M. 
Guizot  rose  and  said  that  the  king  had  sent  for 
Count  Mole,  who  was  impowered  to  form  a 
ministry,  which  was  received  with  loud  cheers. 
He  then  added  that  until  their  successors  were 
appointed,  the  ministry  considered  themselves 
responsible,  and  should  act  according  to  their 
best  judgment  for  the  interests  of  the  country. 
M.  Odulon  Barrot  proposed  to  adjourn  his 
proposition  for  impeaching  the  Ministers,  and 
the  Chamber  concluded  its  sitting  amid  the 

Seatest  excitement.  The  announcement  of 
e  change  of  ministry  appeared  to  produce  a 
calm,  but  it  was  of  short  continuance.  The 
night  was  one  of  intense  excitement  and  alarm ; 
the  work  of  erecting  barricades  went  on  with- 
out ceasing.  All  the  trees  in  the  Boulevards 
were  felled,  and  the  lamp-posts  tjirown  down. 
The  appointment  of  Count  Mole  having  failed 
to  appease  the  people,  MM.  Thiers,  and  Odil- 
lon barrot  were  appoint^  ministers,  and  at  13 
o'clock,  on  Thursday,  the  latter,  accompanied 
by  General  Lamorici^re,  repaired  from  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  to  the  Ministry  of  the  Id- 
terior,  where  he  was  formally  installed  into 
office,  and  Gen.  Lamoricidre  invested  with  the 
command  of  the  National  Guard.  The  following 
proclamation  was  posted  on  the  walls  of  Paris : 

**  Citizens  of  Paris  !-*The  King  has  abdicated. 
The  crown,  bestowed  by  the  revolution  of  July, 
is  now  placed  on  the  head  of  a  child,  protected 
by  his  mother.  They  are  both  under  the  safe- 
guard of  the  honor  and  courage  of  the  Parisian 
population.  All  cause  of  division  amongst  us 
nas  ceased  to  exist.  Orders  have  been  given  to 
the  troops  of  the  line  to  return  to  their  respective 
quarters.  Oar  brave  army  can  be  better  em* 
ployed  than  in  shedding  its  blood  in  so  deplora- 
ble a  collision. 

"  My  beloved  fellow-citizens !— From  this  mo- 
ment the  maintenance  of  order  is  intrusted  to  the 
courage  and  prudence  of  the  people  of  Paris,  and 
its  heroic  National  Guard.  They  have  ever  been 
faithful  to  our  noble  country.  They  will  not 
desert  it  in  this  grave  emergency. 

"  ODILLON  BARROT." 

The  abdication  took  place  about  one  o'clock, 
and  the  king  immediately  proceeded  to  Neuilly, 
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nnler  an  escort  of  cuirassiers.  At  the  same  hour, 
in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  M.  Sauzet  took 
the  chair,  in  presence  of  about  three  hundred 
members.  Shortly  afterwards  the  Duchess  of 
Orleans,  in  deep  mourning,  arrived  at  the  Pal- 
ace, with  her  two  sons.  The  Princess  appeared 
at  the  left  door,  accomDanied  by  the  two  Prin* 
ces,  and  the  Duke  de  Nemours  and  Montpen- 
sier.  The  young  Count  de  Paris  entered  first, 
led  by  one  of  the  members  of  the  House.  He 
penetrated  with  difBculty  as  far  as  the  semi- 
circle, which  was  crowded  with  officers  and 
soldiers  of  the  National  Guard.  His  presence 
produced  a  lively  impression  on  the  assembly. 
Almost  inunediately  afterwards  the  Duchess 
entered,  and  seated  herself  in  an  arm-chair  be- 
tween her  two  sons. 

The  hall  was  then  forcibly  entered  by  a  mul- 
titude of  armed  men  of  the  lower  orders  and 
National  Guards.  The  Princess  and  her  chil- 
dren then  retired  to  one  of  the  upper  benches  of 
the  centre,  opposite  the  Presidential  chair. 

The  greatest  agitation  and. uproar  prevailed, 
and  when  silence  was  restored,  M.  Dupin  rose 
and  announced  to  the  assembly  that  the  Kinff 
had  abdicated  in  favor  of  his  grandson,  and 
conferred  the  regency  on  the  Duchess  of  Or- 
leans. 

A  voice  from  the  public  gallery — ^  It  is  too 
late." 

An  indescribable  scene  of  tumult  ensued. 
A  number  of  deputies  collected  round  the  Duch- 
ess and  her  children,  and  the  Dukes  of  Ne- 
mours and  Mpntpensier.  National  Guards  also 
rallied  round  tlie  royal  family. 

M.  Marie  then  ascended  the  tribune  without 
being  able  to  speak,  his  voice  being  drowned 

S  deafening  cries.  When  silence  was  restored, 
.  Marie  said,  that  in  the  critical  situation  in 
which  the  capital  was  placed,  it  was  urgently 
necessary  to  adopt  some  measures  calculated 
to  calm  the  population.  Since  morning  the 
evil  had  maae  immense  progress.  .  Shall  we 
proclaim  the  Duke  de  Nemours  or  the  Duchess 
of  Orleans  regent?  M.  Cremieux,  who  fol- 
lowed, was  of  opinion  to  uphold  the  new  Gov- 
ernment. M.  Genoude  thought  that  an  appeal 
ought  to  be  addressed  to  the  people.  M.  Odillon 
Barrot  next  ascended  the  tribune,  and  advocated 
the  rights  of  the  Duchesse  d'Orleans.  M.  La- 
rochejaquelin  supported  the  appeal  to  the  people. 
jM.  liamartine  and  M.  Ledru-Rollin,  insisted 
on  the  necessity  of  appointing  a  Provisional 
Government  M.  Sauzet  here  put  on  his  hat, 
and  concluded  the  sitting.  The  Princes  retired, 
followed  by  all  the  members  of  the  Centre, 
those  of  the  Led  alone  remaining  in  the  hall. 
The  insurgents  then  called,  or  rather  carried 
M.  Dupont  de  PEure  to  the  Presidential  chair. 
The  tnbune  and  all  the  seats  were  occupied  by 
the  people  and  National  Guards,  and  a  Pro- 
visional Government  was  proclaimed  amidst  a 
scene  which  has  not  been  witnessed  since  the 
ConveDtion* 


''The  Pravisional  Government"  issued  t 
proclamation,  stating  its  desire  for  a  republic ; 
adding,  that  neither  the  people  of  Paris,  n<nr  the 
Provisional  Government,  desire  to  substitute 
their  opinions  for  those  of  the  citizens  at  large, 
upon  the  definite  form  of  government  which  the 
national  sovereignty  shall  proclaim.  It  is  «gD- 
ed  Dupont,  (de  f  Eure,)  Lamartine,  Ledrn-£>}- 
iin,  Bedeau,  Michel  Goudehaux,  Arago,  Beth- 
mont  Marie,  Camot,  Cavagnac,  Gamier  Psfes. 
The  death  of  several  persons,  who  were  fired 
on  by  the  troops  in  defending  themselves  against 
an  attack  at  the  Hotel  of  the  Foreign  Ministry, 
seems  to  have  infuriated  the  people.  The 
palace  of  the  Toilleries  vras  sacked  by  a  mob, 
and  the  furniture  thrown  out  of  the  windows 
and  burned.  A  successful  attack  was  also 
made  on  the  Palais  Royal,  in  attempting  to  r^ 
pel  which.  Gen.  Lamorici^re  is  said  to  have 
teen  severely  wounded  if  not  killed.  The  ex- 
citement in  Paris  was  intense.  A  rising  in  the 
towns  of  the  north  is  confidently  expected. 
Such  are  the  latest  accounts,  whether  the 
Provisional  Government  will  be  sustained  in  the 
power  which  it  has  thus  assum^,  is  yet  nn- 
known. 

In  Naples  a  revolution  was  efifected  in  a  sin- 
gle day.    It  commenced  on  the  morning  of  the 
28th  January,  with  a  mififhty  crowd  in  the 
street  of  Toledo,  and  ended  in  the  evening  by 
chorusses  sung  in  the  opera  house,  in  praise  of 
the  constitution !    The  sincerity  of  the  king, 
who  had  resolutely  refused  to  grant  any  conces- 
sion, or  to  join  the  customs  league,  appears 
rather  dubious,  but  the  grant  appears  to  have 
made  him  extensively  popular.    The  Roman 
Catholic  religion  is  to  be  the  only  one  permit- 
ted.   It  was  proposed  that  one  constitution 
should  include  Naples  and  the  Island  of  Sicily, 
but  the  inhabitants*  of  the  latter,  having  com- 
pletelv  routed  the  Neapolitan  troops  sent  to  sub- 
due them,  refused  the  ofier,  and  the  king  was 
compelled  to  grant  to  them  their  constitution  of 
1812,  which  has  been  accepted  on  condition, 
that  the  Prince  Royal  shall  be  Viceroy,  and  a 
separate  parliament  established  at  Palermo. 
The  French  Constitution  is  the  model  of  thai 
of  Naples,  with  the  addition  that  no  religion 
but  the  Roman  Catholic  is  to  be  permitted 
The  King  of  Sardinia  has  also  granted  the 
French  Constitution  to  his  subjects.    In  R^ime 
the  people,  excited  by  the  announcemcDt  of 
constitutions  having  been  accorded  to  the  cHher 
Italian  States,  had  demancbd  a  constituiioo 
from  the  Pope.    His  Holiness  had  invited  the 
Dominican  friar  Boerio  to  examine,  in  a  theo* 
logical  point  of  view,  how  far  the  ccmstitutional 
form  of  government  was  consistent  with  the 
temporal    power   of   the   Sovereign    Pontiff. 
Father  Ventum  had  already  replied  to  that  de- 
mand, that  if  the  Pope  wished  to  transmit  to  his 
successors  the  patrimony  of  St  Peter,  he  should 
grant  the  concessions  necessary  to  preserve  it. 
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The  Pictorial  History  of  England:  being  a 
History  of  the  People,  as  weU  as  a  History  cf 
the  Kingdom.  Illustrated  with  several  hun- 
dred wood  cuts.  Vol.  IV.,  Nos.  42,  43  and 
44.  New  York :  Harper  &  Brothers. 

The  present  numbers  of  this  work  conclude 
the  fourth  volume,  which  comprises  the  period 
from  the  Revolution  to  the  accession  of  George 
ni.,A.  D.  1688—1760.  They  are  devoted  to 
'fetches  of  the  National  Industry,  Literature, 
Science,  the  Fine  Arts,  Manners  and  Customs, 
and  Condition  of  the  People ;  the  Civil  and 
Military  Transactions,  Religion,  Constitution, 
Goveri^ent  and  Laws,  occupying  the  previous 
numbers  of  the  volume.  With  the  general 
merits  of  this  compilation  our  readers,  it  is  pre- 
sumed, are  sufficiently  familiar. 

These  last  numbers  are  particularly  inter- 
esting, on  account  of  the  many  illustrations 
they  afford  of  the  progress  in  knowledge  which 
has  been  made  in  the  last  century  and  a  half, 
and  of  the  singularities  of  by-gone  fashions  and 
manners.  The  state  of  physical  science  in  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  is  said  to  be 
not  unfairly  represented  by  some  extracts  from 
the  "  Archanologia  Nova,  or  New  Principles  of 
Philosophy,"  published  in  1663,  by  Dr.  Gideon 
Harvey,  physician  to  the  forces  in  Flanders.  He 
attacks  Descartes  for  "  assuming  the  erroneous 
opinions  of  Copernicus."  In  another  place  he 
says,  **  In  grinding  any  substance,  if  you  con- 
tinue the  operation  beyond  a  certain  point,  you 
shall  soon  grind  it  into  clods  and  bigger  pieces 
than  lesser."  In  like  wise  he  deduces  Die  forma- 
tion of  the  universe  out  of  chaos.  The  true 
reason,  he  tells  us,  why  a  mzf\  living  is  heavier 
than  when  dead  had  never  been  given.  That 
such  is  the  fact,  he  assumes  from  the  sinking  of 
a  living  man  at  first  when  he  falls  into  the 
water,  and  rising  again  to  the  top  after  having 
been  dead  some  time.  '*  The  reason  is,  be- 
cause, through  the  great  heat  which  was  inhe- 
rent in  that  man,  the  heavy  and  terrestrial  parts 
were  the  more  detained  from  the  centre ;  they, 
again,  being  thus  detained,  moved  stron^r 
toward  the  centre,  and,  therefore,  make  the 
body  heavier  during  the  violent  detention, 
through  the  great  heat  which  was  in  the  said 
man  when  alive ;  so  that,  through  this  great 
weight,  the  alive  bodv  sinks  down  to  the  bot- 
tom. Now,  when  the  man  is  suffocated,  and 
the  heat  squeezed  out  of  him  by  the  thick  com- 
pressing parts  of  the  water,  then  he  is  rendered 
less  heavy,  and  immediately  leaves  the  inferior 
parts  of  water,  as  being  less  weighty  than  the 
said  profound  parts."  Women,  he  thinks,  be- 
ing less  compact,  are  lighter :   ^  Weak  and 
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tender  women  have  fallen  into  the  river  and 
have  swam  upon  the  water  until  watermen 
have  rowed  to  them,  and  have  taken  them  up ; 
and  many  weakly  women,  that  were  suspected 
to  be  witches,  bein^  cast  into  the  water  for  a 
trial,  have  been  wickedly  and  wrongfully  ad- 
ju4ged  to  be  witches  because  they  were  long  in 
sinking ;  and,  alas !  it  is  natural.  '*  No  doubt," 
he  naively  adds,  '*  but  their  clothes  conduced 
also  somewhat  to  it."  In  the  same  profound 
manner  he  reasons  upon  the  universe,  the  earth, 
tides,  &c. 

In  1701,  it  was  the  fashion  for  both  sexes  to 
carry  muffs.  They  were  made  very  small  and 
ornamented  with  bows  and  ribbons.  The  fash- 
ion of  patching  the  face  began  about  1680. 
Afterwards,  when  pglitics  ran  high,  the  party  to 
which  a  lady  belonged,  was  known  by  the  ar- 
rangement of  her  patches.  The  Spectator 
gives  a  humorous  description  of  the  annoyances 
of  a  Whig  lady  who  had  a  natural  mole  on  the 
Toiy  side  of  her  brow. 

Tlie  origin  of  many  odd  signs  is  curiously 
shown :  thus  the  Boulogne  mouth  became  the 
Bull  and  Mouth  ;  the  Satyr  and  Bacchanals 
was  metamorphosed  into  the  Devil  and  Bag  of 
Nails  ;  and  the  pious  Puritan  motto,  **  God  en- 
compasseth  us,"  underwent  a  singular  trans- 
formation into  the  Goat  and  Compasses !  In 
the  reign  of  George  the  Second,  there  was  a 
rage  for  splendid  signs,  manv  of  which  were 
made  to  cost  several  hundred  pounds.  Thim- 
ble-rigging was  then  openly  practiced  in  Lon- 
don streets,  which  were  for  the  most  part  un- 
paved.  Drinking  houses  and  drinking  stands 
were  quite  as  common  as  now.  In  wet  weather, 
the  strongest  took  the  wall,  the  numerous  pent- 
house lids  affording  the  only  shelter.  Sedan 
chairs  were  then  used  to  a  great  extent.  In 
theatrical  representations  in  (jarrick's  day, 
great  attention  was  paid  to  scenery,  but  the 
actors  wore  the  dress  of  the  time.  Thus 
Cleopatra  or  Semiramis  appeared  in  a  pow- 
derea  commode,  a  hooped  petticoat,  a  stom- 
acher, and  a  fan.  Even  Cato  in  1712  was  in- 
troduced on  the  stage  in  a  "  long  wig,  flowered 
gown,  and  lackered  chair ;"  and  Macbeth 
gured  in  a  court  dress  of  sky-blue  and  scar- 
let !  Prize  fighters  with  brocid-sword,  sword 
and  dagger,  and  single  stick,  were  common, 
and  used  to  "  cut  coDops  out  of  one  another  to 
divert  the  mob." 

One  of  the  favorite  cures  for  consumption  in 
the  country,  was  '*a  peck  of  ^den  shell 
snails,  washed  in  small  beer  and  fried  in  a  fry- 
ing pan,  shells  and  all,  with  a  quart  of  earth 
worms,  and  mingled  with  abundance  of  strong 
ale,  spices,  and  drugs." 
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The  English  roads  were  such  in  1703,  that  it  | 
took  fourteen  hours  to  go  from  Windsor  to 
London,  forty  miles.  The  population  of  the 
entire  kingdom,  at  the  time  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, is  estimated  at  seven  millions.  In  the 
rural  districts  there  were  thousands  of  supersti- 
tious notions  among'  young  people,  relating  to 
courtship  and  marriage,  some  of  which  yet  re- 
main. 


<( 


Thus  a  youDg  damsel  who  was  anxious  to 
know  something  of  the  husband  whom  fate  had 
destined  for  her,  was  directed  to  run  until  she 
was  out  of  breath,  as  soon  as  she  heard  the  first 
notes  of  the  cuckoo ;  after  which,  on  pulling  off 
her  shoe,  she  would  find  in  it  a  hair  of  the  same 
color  with  that  of  her  future  mate.  If  she  wish- 
ed to  see  his  full  appearance,  she  was  to  sow 
hemp  seed  on  midsummer  eve,  and  command  her 
lover,  in  a  rhyming  couplet,  to  follow  and  mow ; 
and  behold,  on  looking  over  her  shoulder,  she 
would  see  him  at  her  heel,  scythe  in  hand !  On 
Valentine's  morning,  the  first  bachelor  whom  a 
girl  accidentally  met,  was  supposed  to  be  her  des- 
tined husband*  Another »way  was  for  her  to 
pare  a  pippin,  and  throw  the  rind  over  her  head; 
on  falling  it  would  show  his  initials.  Or  if  she 
had  two  lovers,  she  could  decide  between  them 
by  burning  two  hazel  nuts  or  sticking  pippin 
seed?  on  her  cheeks,  to  see  which  would  remain 
longest." 

All  these  things  make  pleasant  reading,  and 
serve  \x^  keep  up  the  good  old  family  feeling. 
Ck)nceited  and  disagreeable  as  Englishmen,  or 
rather  English  snobs^  sometimes  make  them- 
selves, it  creates  a  warming  of  the  heart  towards 
that  uncomfortable  people,  to  consider  how  very 
simple  the  "'  old  folks,"  our  common  great-great 
grandfathers  and  grandmothers,  used  to  he,  a 
few  hundred  years  ago.  We  tiiink  it  argues 
no  want  of  nationality  in  us  to  look  with  par- 
ticular kindness  on  the  manifold  infirmities  of 
Queen  Victoria's  subjects,  and  still  to  cherish 
towards   them  a  becoming  brotherly  regard. 

Compared  with  the  M but  there  is  no  need 

of  making  a  comparison  so  odorous. 


The  Library  of  American  Bicgraphv,  Con- 
ducted by  Jabed  Sfakks.  Second  Series. 
Vol.  XV:  Boston :  Charles  C.  Little  and 
James  Brown.     1848. 

This  volume  contains  the  lives  of  William 
Richardson  Davie,  by  Fordyce  M.  Hubbard, 
and  of  Samuel  Kirkland,  by  Samuel  K.  Loth- 
rop.  Governor  Davie  was,  as  none  of  our 
southern  readers  will  need  to  be  informed,  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  men  in  the  early  his- 
tory of  South  Carolina.  He  was  born  in  Eng- 
land, his  father  emigrating  to  the  Catawba 
countrv  in  1763,  when  his  son  was  seven  years 
old.  He  studied  at  Nassau  Hall,  and  in  1776, 
while  a  student,  served  as  a  volunteer  in  the 
vicinity  of  New  York.    He  afterwards  became 

*  The  reader  will  remember  the  Fair  Maid  of 
Perth. 


a  lieutenant  of  a  company  in  Pulaski's  le- 
mon ;  then  a  major,  and  colonel ;  distinguishing 
himself  in  the  various  battles  of  the  Revolution 
which  were  fought  in  the  South.  Towank 
the  close  of  the  war  he  was  appointed  Commis- 
sary-general of  ^is  State ;  ana  when  the  Con- 
vention met  at  Philadelphia,  for  forming  a 
constitution,  he  was  present  as  a  delegate.  At 
length  he  was  electea  Governor,  and  was  after- 
wards appointed  Minister  to  the  French  Direc- 
tory, with  Ellsworth,  in  place  of  Patrick  Henry. 
He  was  a  man  of  commanding  person,  dignified 
manners,  an  eminent  lawyer,  and  an  unblem- 
ished gentleman.  In  1803  he  was  a  candidate 
for  Congress,  and  lost  his  election  by  not  heins 
in  favor  of  Jefferson.  The  remainder  of  his  lite 
was  passed  on  his  estate,  where  he  died  in  IS? 

Samuel  Kirkland  was  the  father  of  J 
Thornton  Kirkland,  for  several  years  Pr*^  -^ 
of  Harvard  University.  He  was  bom  ^^  il, 
and  after  graduating  at  Princeton,  b#  M  « 
missionary  amon^  the  Indians,  witli^j^u  iimits 
of  New  York,  chiefly  among  the  C  ^  Jfes.  In 
this  work,  and  its  perils  and  vIca  adest  h6 
spent  the  whole  of  Uie  active  part  his  life. 
He  died  at  Clinton,  in  this  ptate,  in  1  JOS. 

The  second  series  of  Mr.  Sparks's  work, 
which  this  fifteenth  volume  concludes,  shows 
that  the  materials  for  American  biography  are 
yet  by  no  means  exhausted.  The  list  of  the 
lives  at  the  end,  exhibits  names  respecting 
which  there  is  no  less  curiosity  than  attached  to 
those  which  were  selected  for  the  previous 
series ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  another 
series  might  be  made,  without  at  all  encroach- 
ing upon  the  boundary  that  separates  the  pres- 
ent from  the  past,  which  would  be  equally 
popular  and  instructive.  It  is  intended,  prob- 
ably, that  the  work  shall  go  on  as  heretofore. 

We  have  need  enough,  as  a  people,  in  the 
rapid  fluctuations  of  events,  to  keep  an  eye 
backward,  in  order  to  preserve  our  identi^. 
For,  as  when  stout  vessels  sail  before  the  wind, 
over  the  stormy  ocean,  they  seem  to  be  riding 
faster  than  the  waves,  when,  in  reality,  it  is  not 
80,  and  sometimes  a  heavy  roil  overtakes  and 
bears  them  down — so  it  may  be  with  nations, 
sailing  with  the  wings  of  Time,  over  the  rest- 
less commotion  of  human  Passions,  (and  intent 
on  Progress,)  suddenly,  if  the  helmsmen  re- 
gard onTv  the  dim  light  in  the  binnacle  of  Rea- 
son, and  do  not  consider  the  mountains  of 
Ambition,  ever  outstripping  their  speed,  the 
ship  of  State  is  driven  under,  or  lies  at  the 
mercy  of  the  raging  billows.  Hence  it  is 
necessary  to  the  prosperity  of  a  state,  it  might 
be  argued,  to  treasure  the  lives  of  its  distin- 
guished men,  as  well  as  proper  in  individnak 
to  desire  to  read  of  them. 

The  present  volume  is  embellished  with  a 
well  engraved  portrait  of  Mr.  Kirkland,  from 
an  old  picture,  and  is  marked  by  the  neatness 
and  typographical  accuracy  by  which  the  books 
of  the  Messrs.  Little  and  Brown  can  be  gener- 
ally distinguished. 
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JAMES  D.  WHELPLEY,  Editor  :  with  the  Permanent  Assistance,  in  the 
Political  Department,  of  Hon.   D    D.  BARNARD. 

The  American  Review  is  now  entering  oo  the  first  Tolume  of  its  Second  Series,  beine  the 
seventh  in  order.  It  stands  now  before  the  country  as  a  permanent  work.  In  the  spirit  of 
its  conduct  no  changes  will  be  made.  It  was  established  as  a  national  organ,  thoroughly 
discarding  all  sectional  interests  and  prejudices:  that  character  it  will  maintain. 

The  following  is  from  the  original  Prospectus,  issued  at  Washington  by  the  Whig  Member' 
of  the  Twenty- Seventh  Congress: 

**  £arnestly  approving  of  the  plan  of  such  a  National  organ,  long  needed  and  of  mar' 
importance,  the  undersigned  agree  to  contribute  for  its  pages,  from  time  to  time,  such  or  ^ 
nications  as  may  be  requisite  to  set  forth  and  defend  the  doctrines  held  by  the  unite '  • 
Party  of  the  Union — Geo.  P.  Marsh,  D.  D.  Barnard,  J.  McPherson  Berrien,  J.  R.  '  ■,• : 
E.  Joy  Morris,  T.  L.  Clingnan,  Daniel  Webster,  R.  C.  Winthrop,  Thos.  Butler  Kin*^   I : 
Fish,  J.  P.  Kennedy,  J.  Collamer,  Wm.  S.  Archer,  Rufus  Choate,  Alexander';.  »  " 

Hon.  D.  D.  Barnard  is  permanently  connected  with  the  Political  Departir*  •  .— a 
Jon  which  cannot  fail  to  command  the  respect  a&d  confidence  of  all  sections  oi  't;  >  ), 

Besides  this,  contributions  may  be  expected  from  other, eminent  public  men,  in  t  jth 

and  the  North ;  and  articles  from  the  pens  of  Prof.  Tayler  Lewis,  Rev.  Orville  De^ey,  A^rof. 
Henry,  of  N.  Y.  University,  H,  N.  Hudson,  Geo.  W.  Pect,  J.  D.  Whelpley,  E.  P.  Whipple, 
J.  T.  Headley,  the  Rev.  H.  \V.  Bellows,  and  the  author  of  "  Notes  by  the  Road ;"  (together 
with  many  other  accomplished  writers,  whose  names  we  cannot  mention) — will  fill  the  Maga- 
zine with  matter  of  unusual  variety  and  interest. 

The  Department  of  the  National  Industrial  and  Manufacturing  Interests,  will  be  par- 
ticularly attended  to,  the  list  of  Mr.  Fisher's  publication  having  been  transferred  to  the  Review. 

The  Engravings  in  the  year  will  be  increased  in  number,  embracing  eminent  public  men, 
both  of  Enrope  and  America. 

May  we  hope,  then,  for  this  work,  a  support  commensurate  with  its  importance.  We  ask 
its  friends  everywhere,  to  do  something  more  than  give  their  good  wishes.  If  every  one 
willing  to  subscribe  himself  would  obtain  one  additional  subscription  from  a  friend,  the  highest 
hopes  and  dcfiires  off  its  conductors  would  soon  be  realized. 

Terms. — $5  00«a-year.    Payment  liable  to  be  called  for  in  advance,  or  early  in  the  year. 
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Stevenson^  and  W,  Ramsey. 
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PmoraMOB  SILLIMAN,  &  SILLIMAN,  Juir.,  ato  JAMES  D.  DANA. 

AT  NEW  HAVEN,  CONNECTICUT. 

Teds  Series  commenced  on  the  first  of  Jairaary^  1846,  and  will  be  pnUished  in  dx 
numbers  umaaUy,  namely,  m  Jamiaiy,  Maieh,  May,  July,  September  and  November,  of 
each  year. 

Each  number  will  contain  from  140  to  160  pag^es,  making  annually  two  volumes  of 
420  to  460  pages  each,  fully  illustrated  by  engravings,  as  the  subjects  may  require. 
The  price  will  be  Five  DoUarB  a-year^  in  aavance. 

This  Journal  is  intended  to  be  a  faithful  record  of  American  and  Foreign  science. 
The  **  Scientific  IrUelligence^  will  contain  a  summary  of  the  progress  of  Physical 
SciiBnce  at  home  and  abroad.  The  aid  of  the  most  able  coUaborators  has  been  secured 
in  carrving  out  the  plan,  and  we  trust  the  "  Journal"  will  commenditself  to  a  large  class 
of  reaaers. 

A  ffreatlv  increased  subscription  (over  that  which  the  Firdt  Series  of  60  vdumes 
couldnumoer)  is  required  to  sustain  the  expense  of  a  more  frequent  issue  and  the  re- 
duction of  price. 

The  most  liberal  discounts  will  be  made  to  those  who  will  act  efficiently  as  agents  in 
procuring  new  subscribers. 

The  New  Series  will  afford  a  fresh  starting  point  for  those  who  have  not  been  sub- 
scribers to  the  First  Series,  and  the  aid  of  all  such  is  invited  as  a  tribute  to  the  cause  of 
useful  knowledge,  and  to  the  rising  reputation  of  our  country. 

It  is  our  design  to  make  this  Journal  as  popular  and  valuable  as  possible.  The  pres- 
ent system  of  reduced  postage  will  take  it  to  any  part  of  the  continent  for  ten  cents  per 
number. 

Remittances  and  communicatioDS  may  be  made  by  mail,  addressed  to  the  EdUor$  cf 
the  American  Journal  cf  Science  and  ArtSf  New  Haveny  Conn. 

Comdlete  copies  of  tne  First  Series  of  fifty  volumes,  with  a  General  Index,  may  be 
had  of  ^.  Silliman,  New  Haven.  The  American  Journal  first  appeared  in  July,  1818. 
Fotty-nine  volumes  have  been  published,  and  the  fif^eth  volume,  to  consist  of  a  Oenerdl 
Index  of  the  entire  Series,  is  in  the  course  of  preparation,  and  will  be  printed  as  soon 
as  possible.  These  fi%  volumes,  coeval  with  nearly  a  generation  of  men,  cover  a  very 
important  period  in  the  history  of  Science  and  the  arts  of  this  country  and  the  world,  and 
must  ever  remain  an  important  worir  of  reference. 

AoENTs. — New  York :  C.  S.  Francis  and  Wiley  d&  Punam.  Boston :  Little  &  Brown, 
Otis  d&  Broaders  and  Jordan  &  Co.  Phxtadelpkia :  Carey  &  Hart.  Baltimore:  N. 
Hickman.     Washington :  F.  Taylor.    Albanif :  W.  C.  Little. 

THE  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST  QOLD  PENS   IN  THE  WCRLD. 

$2,00   ONLY. 

Sold  exclusively  by  B.  E.  Watson  &  Co.»  No.  45  William  Street, 
one  door  below  WaU  Street,  opposite  Merchants'  Exchange,  and  at 
the  old  stand,  J.  Y.  Savage,  92  Fulton  Street. 

We  have  had  this  pen  fairly  tested,  and  the  result  has  been  exceedingly 
gratifying ;  it  has  established  the  fact  that  the  *^  Richelieu"  pen,  although  sol^ 
for  two  dollars,  is  the  best  and  cheapest  in  the  country.  Being  deternuned 
not  to  allow  ourselves  to  be  nnder-sold,  we  have  reduced  the  prices  of  all 
kinds  of  pens  either  by  the  gross  or  single  one ;  and  are  prepared  to  furnish 
the  trade  at  the  best  terms  to  be  had  in  the  city.  We  hare  Gold  pens  from 
75  eents  upwards.  Levi  Brown*s  genuine,  at  $3,00.  For  the  convenience 
of  those  down-town,  these  pens  may  be  had  at  B.  £.  Watson  &  Go's.,  one 
door  below  Wall-st.,  opposite  the  Exchange;  and  at  the  old  standi  J.  Y. 
Savage,  92  Fultonnit.     ^  Gold  Pens  carefully  repaired. 
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THE   PRESIDENT   AND    HIS   ADMINISTRATION. 


Thb  period  has  come  when  the  country 
is  about  to  enter  on  another  Presidential 
canvass,  or  campaign,  as  it  is  usually  call- 
ed. The  canvass,  of  course,  does  not 
actually  be^  till  candidates  are  put  in 
nomination,  and  are  in  the  field.  But  al- 
ready there  is  a  hum  of  busy  preparation 
all  over  the  land.  Parties  are  beginning 
to  marshal  their  forces,  and  count  their 
numbers,  and  there  is  an  active  inquiry 
everywhere  after  the  great  Captains  who 
are  to  lead  out  these  hosts  to  the  sanguine — 
not  sanguinary — encounter.  Truly,  these 
Presidential  elections  of  ours  in  this  coun- 
try are  grent  political,  and  great  moral 
spectacles.  The  President  of  the  United 
States,  though  we  call  him  our  Chief  Mag- 
istrate, as  if  he  were  only  our  principal 
Justice  of  the  Peace,  is,  nevertheless,  a 
great  potentate,  and  actually  exercises 
more  power  than  the  Sovereign  of  Grreat 
Britain,  the  head  of  the  most  powerful 
empire  in  the  world.  And  yet  we  elect 
our  Sovereign  every  fourth  year  by  uni- 
versal suffrage,  without  tumult,  inthout 
confusion,  without  civil  commotion.  The 
people  go  to  the  polls  in  their  respective 
districts,  and  deposit  their  ballots,  and  the 
thing  is  done.  The  people  stay  at  home 
and  do  this  thing.  The  day  of  voting, 
when  it  comes,  is  usually  a  more  quiet  day, 
except  perhaps  in  the  great  cities,  or  in 
partieular  lo<»]ilie6,  than  many  of  the  days 
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that  precede  it,  unless  it  be  Sunday,  for  a 
month.  And  thus  our  Republican  King  is 
chosen.  At  the  proper  time,  with  simple 
ceremonies,  he  is  mstalled  in  office,  when 
he  enters  on  his  high  trusts,  and  moves  for- 
ward in  the  majesty  of  as  much  power,  to 
say  the  least  of  it,  as  any  mortal  man  ought 
ever  to  be  clothed  with.  This,  we  say,  is 
a  g^eat  moral  spectacle — this  matter  of 
electing,  in  this  quiet  way,  our  own  Chief, 
our  own  ruler  and  monarch,  for  the  time 
being,  from  out  of  the  body  of  the  people. 
For  a  monarch  he  is,  and  a  great  poten- 
tate, as  experience  has  abundantly  shown, 
whose  will,  or  whose  caprice,  diiects  the 
most  important  and  eventful  public  meas- 
ures, and  shapes  the  career  and  destiny 
of  the  country. 

A  President  of  the  United  States,  even 
when  he  keeps  himself  within  the  letter  of 
the  Constitution,  rises  as  the  chief  executive 
officer  of  the  nation,  to  the  height  of  tremen- 
dous power.  He  is  invested  with  many  of 
the  higher  attributes  of  sovereignty  in  gov- 
ernment, as  such  sovereignty  is  commonly 
exhibited  in  the  persons  of  monarchs  in  other 
countries — at  least  where  constitutional 
limitations  have  found  any  place  whatever. 
It  is  worth  our  while  to  refer  for  a  mo- 
ment to  some  of  these  attributes  of  emi- 
nent power. 

The  President  may  take  the  Initiative  in 
Legislation,  under  the  clause  of  the  Consti- 
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tution  which  requires  him  to  ''i^commend 
to  Congress  such  measures  as  he  shall  judffe 
necessary  and  expedient."  He  is  not  merely 
to  recommend  subjects  to  their  considera- 
tion, but  "  measures  ;*'  and  there  is  noth- 
ing to  hinder  him  from  causing  the  meas- 
ures he  recommends  to  be  put  into  form, 
and  sent  in  in  the  shape  of  Legislative  Bills, 
through  the  ^ency  of  the  Executive  De- 
partments.    This,  it  is  well  known,  is  not 
at  all  an  uncommon   thing  in  practice. 
And  without  the  agency  of  these  Depart- 
ments, a  legislative  committee,  if  of  his  own 
party  and  principles,  answer  his  purpose 
just  as  well.     Nor  is  the  initiative  in  leg- 
islation   an    unmeaning    or  unimportant 
thing.     It  is  a  substantial  power,  of  great 
scope  and  magnitude.     It  is  a  power  in 
legislation,  if  the  President  chooses  to  exer- 
cise it — at  least  it  may  be  so  under  circum- 
stances— only  a  little  less  controlling  and 
absolute  than  that  of  nomination  in  ap- 
pointments to   office.      Under  this  very 
power,  to  name  a  single  case  by  way  of 
illustration,,  the  President  wrung    from 
Congress  a  recognition  of  his  war  with 
Mexico — in  effect  a  declaration  of  war — 
when  if  Congress,  composed  though  it  was 
in   both  Houses  of  his  own  friends  and 
party,  in  large  majorities,  had  been  allowed 
to  deliberate,  and  the  members  to  inform 
themselves  of  the  true  state  of  things,  by 
the  reading  and  consideration  of  the  pub- 
lic documents  in  the  case,  nothing  more 
would  have  been  done,  at  that  time,  than  to 
authorize  the  President  to  repel  any  inva- 
sion of  our  proper  soil  and  territory,  and 
for  which   purpose    alone   supplies  and 
means  would  have  been  placed  at  his  dis- 
posal.    Instead  of  this,  a  war  of  invasion 
and  conquest  on  our  part,  begim  by  him, 
was  adopted  and  sanctioned  by  Congress, 
and  even  a  legislative  declaration  obtained, 
dictated  in  hac  virba  by  the  Executive, 
that  the  war  existed  "  by  the  act  of  Mex- 
ico ! 

The  President  has  the  power  of  the  Veto 
— a  negative  which  the  Constitution,  in 
terms,  makes  equal  to  the  affirmative  votes 
of  two-thirds  of  the  members  of  both 
branches  of  the  Congress,  but  which  practi- 
cally, as  experience  shows,  is  little  less  than 
an  absolute  negative  on  any  and  all  legis- 
lation with  which  he  chooses  to  interfere. 

He  is,  like  monarchs  imder  other  systems, 
the  fountain  of  appointment  and  of  honor. 
He  cannot  confer  a  patent  of  nobility,  but 


he  can  confer  a  patent  of  office,  a  much 
more  substantial  thing,  and  quite  as  much 
coveted  and  hankered  after,  and  prised 
when  obtained,  in  this  country,  as  titles  of 
nobility  ever  were  in  any  other  country. 
Official  rank  and  station,  in  truth,  consti- 
tute our  republican  noble  orders,  and  are, 
of  course,  the  only  noble  orders  we  have 
according  to  law.  Our  Excellencies  and 
Honorables  receive,  too,  by  their  commis- 
sions, the  estate  along  with  the  title,  which 
the  Peer  of  other  countries,  at  least  in 
modem  times,  does  not  always  receive 
with  his  new  dignity.  The  President  cre- 
ates his  own  ministry,  and  changes  them 
at  his  will.  His  will  in  regard  to  his  min- 
isters is  altogether  more  independent  and 
more  absolute  than  that  of  the  ELing  or 
Queen  of  England  in  the  same  matter. 
The  Queen  cannot  keep  a  ministry  in  place 
for  a  day  after  the  Commons  have  declared 
against  them  upon  any  important  part  of 
their  policy  of  government.  A  declaration 
of  "  want  of  confidence"  by  the  Commons 
puts  an  end  to  them  and  their  policy.  It 
must  be  this,  or  there  must  be  an  immedi- 
ate appeal  to  the  country  in  a  new  election. 
The  Queen,  or  King,  reigns,  but  does  not 
govern,  as  the  French  maxim  has  it.  If 
there  be  not  an  agreement  between  the 
Commons  and  the  ministry,  the  govern- 
ment does  not  go  on.  It  must  take  a  new 
tack.  It  is  different  here.  With  us  the 
ministers  must  take  care  to  be  in  accord 
with  the  President  if  they  niean  to 
keep  their  places — and  generally  they  do 
mean  to  keep  their  pkces.  K  he  be  a 
man  to  have  a  will  of  his  own,  it  is  his  will 
that  governs.  President  JackiBon  declared 
that  these  cabinet  officers  were  only  his 
agents  and  instruments,  to  aid  km  in  his 
government  of  the  country.  This  makes 
the  President  and  his  cabinet  together  "  a 
unit,"  and  gives  him  the  virtual  command 
of  all  the  vast  patronage  of  the  Executive 
government  in  all  its  departments,  in  addi- 
tion to  his  own  direct  power  of  appoint- 
ment. And  with  such  a  power  as  this  in 
his  hands,  he  knows  well  enough  how  to 
manage  a  reluctant  or  refractory  Congress. 
*'  I  have  found,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Webster,  in 
his  late  noble  speech  on  Mexican  affairs,  "  in 
the  course  of  thirty  years'  experience,  that 
whatever  measure  tlie  Executive  Govern- 
ment embraces  and  pushes,  is  quite  likely 
to  succeed.  There  is  a  giving  way  some- 
where.   U  the  Executive  Oovenuneat  acts 
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with  uniformity,  steadiness,  and  entire  unity 
of  purpose^  sooner  or  later  it  is  quite  apt 
enough,  according  to  my  construction  of 
history  too  apt,  to  effect  its  purpose."  The 
cases  which  illustrate  this  position — annex- 
ation— the  war — the  further  acquisition  of 
territory — are  too  recent  and  too  remarka- 
ble to  escape  anybody's  attention.  The 
President  is  the  fountain  of  Appointment, 
of  Honor,  of  Patronage  ;  and  no  monarch 
in  the  world,  in  any  country,  employs  this 
power  more  freely,  or  more  effectively  for 
his  own  purposes.  This  is  the  practice  of 
our  Presidents  of  late  years.  His  Consti- 
tutional .  power  is  that  of  nomination,  but 
in  effect  and  in  practice,  it  is  the  power  of 
appointment.  He  creates  the  Ministry ; 
he  creates  the  Judiciary ;  he  creates  all 
foreign  ministers  and  consuls ;  he  creates 
or  controls  the  creation  of  the  functionaries 
of  civil  administration  all  over  the  country  ; 
he  is  himself  the  Commander-in-chief  of 
the  army  and  navy,  and  every  commission 
held  in  either  arm  of  the  public  service,  is 
held  under  his  nomination. 

Nor  is  the  power  of  the  President  bound- 
ed by  the  geographical  limits  of  the  States 
of  this  Union.  Our  government,  from  be- 
ing merely  national,  has  become  imperial. 
We  have  our  provinces  and  colonies,  dis- 
guised under  the  name  of  territories,  and 
we  are  multiplying  these  possessions.  They 
are  no  part  of  the  nation,  are  not  repre- 
sented in  it,  and  have  no  share  in  its  gov- 
ernment. We  govern  them  precisely  as 
colonies  are  governed  in  other  parts  of  the 
world.  They  are  our  dependencies,  and 
our  sway  over  them  is  strictly  imperial ; 
and  to  that  extent  ours  has  become  an  Im- 
perial Republic.  We  send  them  governors, 
and  judges,  and  public  attomies,  and  mar- 
shalb ;  and  the  President  creates  them  all — 
just  as  Victoria  sends  royal  governers  and 
judges,  a  complete  Executive  and  Judi- 
cial Government,  at  this  day,  to  our  neigh- 
bors in  Canada. 

But  we  have  said  enough,  perhaps,  to  in- 
dicate what  we  mean  when  we  speak  of  the 
attributes  of  true  sovereignty  with  which 
a  President  of  the  United  States  i^  clothed. 
As  the  head  of  the  nation,  he  is  invested 
with  great  authority,  even  within  the  letter 
of  the  Constitution;  and  he  is  now  the 
bead  of  a  ffreat  empire  also.  When  we 
come  to  add  to  all  this,  the  power  which 
the  President  now-a-days  is  accustomed  to 
aasome,  without  any  warrant  of  the  Con- 


stitution, and  against  its  express  provisions 
and  injunctions,  as  his  personal  purposes 
or  inclinations  may  prompt  or  push  him  on, 
we  cannot  fail  to  see  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States  is  what  I  have  called 
him,  a  great  Potentate,  wielding  a  political 
authority  of  tremendous  magnitude  and 
importance.  The  election  of  such  a  Poten- 
tate becomes,  then,  a  matter  of  the  great- 
est interest  to  a  people  loving  liberty  and 
calling  themselves  free. 

It  is  true,  the  President  is  elected  only 
for  a  short  term ;  and  he  cannot,  by  the 
Constitution,  transmit  his  oflSce,  or  nomi- 
nate his  successor.  Practically,  however, 
he  may  go  far  towards  nominating  his 
successor.  Everybody  knows  that  Gen. 
Jackson  did  in  fact  nominate  his  successor. 
No  Emperor  Augustus  ever  more  explic- 
itly named  his  Caesar.  But  a  President 
may  do  more  than  this ;  he  may  in  his 
short  term  of  office  stamp  a  policy  upon 
the  government  and  country — anew  policy 
— wnich  can  never  afterwards  be  shaken 
off,  and  by  which  the  destiny  of  the  whole 
country  shall  be  changed.  This  veiy  thing 
has  been  done,  and,  what  is  remarkable, 
it  was  begun  by  the  weakest  individual, 
personally,  who  has  ever  filled  the  office, 
who  was  in  by  accident,  and  who  went 
through  his  term  without  a  party.  Mr. 
Tyler  carried  the  measure  of  Annexation, 
though  it  is  perfectly  certain,  that  opinion  in 
Congress,  by  a  strong  majority,  was  against 
him  upon  it  when  he  began  the  movement, 
and  opinion  in  the  country  was  still  more 
strongly  against  him.  In  that  measure  be- 
gan a  departure  from  the  line  and  limits  of 
the  Constitution,  from  the  objects  for  which 
the  National  Government  was  established, 
and  the  proper  destmy  of  the  country  un- 
der it,  which  has  been  promptly  working 
out  its  legitimate  consequences — war,  pub- 
lic debt,  more  territory,  and  a  vast  increase 
of  Executive  Power.  It  has  **  brought 
death  into  the  world  and  all  our  woe." 
The  War,  and  all  that  comes  in  its  train, 
sprang  from  Annexation.  The  War,  too, 
like  Annexation,  was  purely  an  Executive 
measure,  literally  forced  upon  Congress 
and  the  country  by  the  President — a  man, 
out  of  office,  wholly  insignificant,  utterly 
unimportant,  enjoying  no  consideration, 
and  exercising  no  influence  with  the  Amer- 
ican people — a  man  whose  opinions,  out  of 
office,  on  any  important  question  of  public 
policy,  would  never  be  asked  or  cared  for 
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by  the  country,  or  any  five  well-informed 
men  in  it.  This  President  has  done  an- 
other thing  besides  forcing  Congress  and 
the  country  into  a  war,  equally  remarka- 
ble. He  has  forced  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  into  compliance  with  his 
grand  scheme  and  policy,  the  object  of  his 
war  from  the  beginmng — ^that  of  dismem- 
bering Mexico  and  taking  large  provinces 
from  her  on  a  compulsory  sale.  He, 
President  Polk,  has  done  this.  Nothing 
is  clearer  than  that  a  good  deal  more  than 
one-third  of  the  Senate  were  utterly  op- 
posed and  hostile  to  such  a  policy  and 
measure,  and  without  the  votes  of  a  num- 
ber of  them  the  Treaty  lately  before  that 
body  could  not  have  been  ratified.  How 
was  their  assent  obtained  ?  Why,  those 
who  yielded,  embraced  one  evil  to  avoid 
another,  and  a  greater  evil.  They  believed 
the  alternative  would  be  a  further  prose- 
cution of  this  Executive  war,  and  a  still 
more  complete  dismemberment,  if  not  the 
utter  absorption,  of  Mexico.  They  trembled 
before  the  wantonness  and  madness  of  Ex- 
ecutive power  and  obstinacy — in  the  per- 
son of  Mr.  Polk!  They  looked  upon 
themselves,  upon  Congress  and  the  coun- 
try, as  involved  inextncably  in  his  toils, 
from  which  there  was  no  escape,  but  by 
his  consent,  and  on  his  terms.  He  said, 
pay  me  this  ransom,  and  I  will  release 
you;  and  they  were  willing  to  get  oflf  so, 
before  he  shotud  double  his  demands,  which 
he  threatened  to  do.  Annexation  was  an 
Executive  measure  ;  the  War  was  and  is  an 
Executive  measure  ;  conquest  and  Mexi- 
can spoliation  is  an  Executive  measure. 
The  country  at  large  has  had  nothing  to 
do  with  them,  except  as  it  has  been  drag- 
ged in  to  their  support,  or  rather  to  an  un- 
willing and  painful  acquiescence  in  them. 
And  through  these  Executive  measures, 
the  government  is  to  be  chimged,  and  the 
country  is  to  be  changed.  With  Mexican 
States  added  to  our  Union,  and  more 
Texan  States  brought  in ;  with  State  rep- 
resentation in  the  Senate  multiplied  out  of 
all  proportion  to  the  popular  representa- 
tion in  the  House  ;  with  a  foreign  popula- 
tion of  strange  faces  and  strange  language 
— peons,  serfs  and  bondsmen — annexed  to 
us  and  made  free,  natite  citizens  along 
with  us,  we  shall  not  know  ourselves  or 
know  our  country. 

And  all  this  a  President  of  the  United 
States  zdaj  do,  and  bring  about  all  this  | 


change,  this  essential  revolution,  and 
carrv  Congress  along  with  him,  and  even 
chain  the  country  to  his  triumphal  car«; 
and  he  may  do  all  this  as  President, 
wielding  the  potentialities  of  his  eminent 
and  imperial  (Office,  when  as  a  man,  out  of 
official  station,  his  weight  in  the  commu- 
nity would  be  about  equal  to  that  of  a 
respectable  country  parson,  or  village 
schoolmaster.  Such,  and  so  command- 
ing, so  powerful  for  evil,  so  nearly  uncon- 
trollable and  irresponsible,  is  a  Preadent 
of  these  United  States ;  and  we  the  peo> 
pie  go  on,  electing  every  four  years  one 
of  these  high  Potentates,  with  very  inade- 
quate consideration,  it  is  feared,  of  the 
mighty  import  of  what  we  do,  little  know- 
ing, oftentimes,  whether  we  are  giving 
ourselves  a  Republican  President,  or  a 
supercilious  and  imperial  master — a  Con- 
stitutional Executive,  or  a  paltry  yet  pow- 
erful tyrant,  the  Chief  Demagogue  of  an 
Unprincipled  party,  or  else  the  instrument 
of  the  Chief  Demagogues  of  such  a  p^rty, 
who  wiU  count  the  blood  of  the  Constitution 
an  unholy  thing,  and  sacrilegiously  put  up 
the  country  as  an  idle  stake  in  aU  sorts  of 
dishonest  and  desperate  games  of  hazard. 
As  the  period  is  at  hand  when  the 
country  must  be  engaged  in  another  Pres- 
idential Election — another  of  these  solemn 
and  sublime  acts  of  popular  sovereignty — 
it  is  proper,  if  such  a  thing  be  possible, 
where  everything  is  under  "  movement,*' 
that  we  should  pause  loilg  enough  to  look 
about  us,  to  take  a  view  of  the  ground  we 
stand  on  and  the  state  of  things  around  xm, 
and  to  consider  whether  the  point  and  con- 
dition  to  which  we  have  been  brought, 
especially  under  the  lead  of  the  President 
last  elected,  is  altogether  agreeable  and 
satisfactory,  or  very  far  otherwise ;  and 
whether  it  becomes  the  country  to  main- 
tain its  present  position,  and  prosecute 
the  line  of  policy  and  movement  on  which 
it  has  been  forced,  or  to  stop  short  and  to 
retreat,  if  retreat  be  not  wholly  cut  oflf, 
and  it.  be  not  too  late  to  stop,  in  order  to 
find  its  way  back,  if  it  can,  at  least  to 
some  of  those  intrenched  positions  bebmd 
the  Constitution,  from  which  it  has  sadly 
wandered,  and  where,  as  often  and  as  long* 
as  it  has  occupied  them,  it  has  always  been 
safe,  prosperous  and  happy.  At  least  it  Is 
proper,  when  a  Presidential  term  is  about 
to  be  concluded,  and  the  incumbent  himself, 
or  some  one  representing  t&e  same  purty^* 
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of  the  same  political  kidney  and  complex- 
ion, and  pledged  to  the  same  measures  and 
general  policy,  or  worse  if  worse  can  be 
contrived,  is  to  be  offered  for  the  suffrages 
of  the  people,  that  there  should  be  a  strict 
consideration  and  canvass  of  the  merits  of 
the  President  and  the  current  Administra- 
'  tion  ;  that  this  work  should  be  entered  on 
with  rigid  scrutiny,  without  fear  except  the 
fear  of  God,  in  the  spirit  of  a  true  devotion 
to  the  interests  and  the  fame  of  the  coun- 
try, and  to  the  cause  of  the  Constitution, 
of  liberty,  and  of  law,  exposing  faults  and 
follies  though  with  charity,  and  above  all 
things  exposing,  with  inexorably  decision 
and  firmness,  all  crimes  committed  against 
the  Constitution  and  the  country  ;  for,  un- 
happily, it  is  crime,  and  hardly  faults  or 
foUies  at  all— ^eUberate,  wanton  crime,  in 
too  many  qases,  little  as  the  perpetrators 
may  think  of  it  or  be  conscious  of  it-^which 
is  committed,  in  these  times,  against  the 
country.  In  a  work  of  this  sort,  it  belongs 
to  a  public  and  political  Journal  Hke  this 
to  take  its  full  share.  It  will  certainly  do 
80— though  it  will  be  no  new  duty  or  ser- 
vice on  which  we  shall  enter.  Wt  have 
done  what  we  could,  from  the  beginning, 
to  make  President  Polk  and  his  adminis- 
tration known  to  the  American  people, 
and  to  cause  him  to  be  held  to  a  just 
accountabiUty.  We  shall  follow  up  this 
course  of  proceeding,  and  with  added 
energy  and  zeal  as  the  time  draws  nigh 
when  the  country,  through  the  peaceable 
forms  of  an  election,  is  to  make  up,  and 
enter  on  undying  records,  its  solemn  testi- 
mony and  judgment,  in  regard  to  his  con- 
duct and  acts,  his  policy  and  measures,  and 
the  manner  in  which  he  has  acquitted  him- 
telf  in  all  the  high  trusts  committed  to  him. 
Pursuing  this  general  object  at  the 
pi*esent  time,  it  will  bo  our  special  design 
m  the  space  that  remains  to  us  for  this 
article,  to  bring  into  one  connected  view, 
as  well  as  we  can,  but  of  course  only  m 
brief  and  imperfect  outline,  the  prominent 
features  and  workings  of  the  policy  of 
President  Polk  in  conducting  the  affairs  of 
the  Government,  in  order  that  we  may 
have  before  us,  and  that  our  countrymen 
may  have  before  them,  sketched  out  and 
grouped  together  for  easy  reference,  the 
main  points  and  matters  connected  with 
his  administration,  to  which  their  attention 
will  have  to  be  principally  directed  in  the 
approaching    campaign,   and   which   will 


form  the  principal  subjects  and  topics  of 
investigation  and  of  political  labor  amongst 
the  people  and  before  the  country,  in  the 
exciting  season  that  is  now  just  upon  us. 

The  whole  duty  of  the  Executive  in  this 
country,  charged  with  the  conduct  of  an 
administration,  and  the  affairs  of  govern- 
ment, so  far  as  the  observance  of  great 
cardinal  principles  is  concerned,  may  be 
comprehended  and  summed  up  in  the  fol- 
lowing propositions : 

I.  He  must  take  the  Constitution  for 
his  constant  guide  and  counsellor,  and  he 
must  take  care  to  keep  himself  strictly 
within  its  authority  and  limitations,  in 
whatever  he  does,  or  directs,  or  author- 
izes, or  recommends  to  be  done ;  nor  must 
he  refuse  or  neglect  to  do  whatever  the 
Constitution  and  laws  enjoin  upon  him  as 
a  duty. 

II.  In  the  matter  of  our  relations  with 
foreign  powers  and  nations,  he  must  take 
care  that  the  policy  of  the  Government 
shall  be  marked  at  once  with  strict  justice 
and  high  dignity — demanding  nothing  but 
what  is  right,  and  submitting  to  -nothing 
that  is  wrong ;  abstaining  from  all  inter- 
ference with  the  internal  affairs  and  pro- 
ceedings of  any ;  observing  the  strictest 
neutrality  towards  all  contending  or  bel- 
ligerent powers  ;  and  forming  entangling 
alliances  with  none. 

III.  It  is  his  duty  to  see  that  the  gov- 
ernment is  made  as  cheap  and  economical, 
in  its  whole  administration,  as  it  can  be  con- 
sistently with  due  efficiency  and  a  becoming 
dignity ;  and  especially  to  avoid  the  crea- 
tion of  a  Public  Debt,  small  or  great,  ex- 
cept upon  some  overwhelming  necessity 
involving  the  vital  interests,  the  defence, 
or  the  honor  of  the  nation. 

IV.  In  exercising  the  powers  with 
which  the  General  Government  Lj  invest- 
ed in  order  "  to  provide  for  the  common 
defence  and  promote  the  general  welfare  " 
—in  exercising  its  powers  in  relation  to 
national  protection  and  security,  to  foreign 
commerce  and  internal  trade  and  naviga- 
tion, and  to  revenue,  and  its  jurisdiction 
over  the  navigable  waters  of  rivers,  lakes, 
bays  and  harbors — it  is  the  duty  of  the 
Executive  to  take  care,  as  far  as  his  au- 
thority and  influence  may  go,  that  the 
Government  shall,  within  the  limits  of  a 
reasonable  expenditure,  and  by  ^Judicious 
system  of  physical  improvements  in  proper 
localities,  do  what  it  can  to  promote,  ad- 
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vance  and  facilitate  intercommunication 
and  interchange  between^  the  several  States 
of  the  Union. 

V.  In  the  regulation  of  foieign  com- 
merce and  in  the  conduct  of  its  own  proper 
operations  and  business  ;  in  providing  for 
itself  a  revenue  by  duties  on  imports,  and 
in  the  management  of  its  revenue  and  its 
fiscal  afiairs ;  the  President  must  take 
rrare,  as  far  as  he  can,  that  the  Govern- 
ment shall  shape  its  policy  with  a  special 
reference  to  the  protection  and  encourage- 
ment of  home  production  and  home  m- 
dustry  ;  and  also  so  as  to  affect  beneficially, 
nnd  not  injuriously,  the  general  moneyed 
and  business  concerns  ana  interests  of  the 
community. 

VI.  The  President  must  so  conduct 
his  administration  as  to  make  the  Govern- 
ment a  great  Exemplar  to  the  community, 
of  Truth,  Justice,  Moderation  and  Virtue ; 
for  a  profligate  or  unprincipled  ffovem- 
mcnt  in  a  republic  saps  the  foundations, 
and  betrays  the  cause  of  human  liberty. 

Taking  these  few  brief  but  pregnant 
principles  for  our  guide,  and  bringing 
them  to  bear  on  the  policy  and  measures 
<if  the  Administration  since  Mr.  Polk  has 
been  at  the  head  of  affairs,  it  will  not  be 
difficult  to  compute  the  value  of  his  official 
services  to  the  country ;  nor  will  there  be 
any  danger  of  going  beyond  the  mark  and 
doing  him  injustice,  in  the  severe  rebuke 
and  utter  condemnation  which  he  cannot 
fail  to  receive,  for  his  course  and  policy  in 
the  conduct  of  affairs,  from  the  country, 
or  at  least  from  all  that  intelligent  and 
honest  portion  of  it  who  have  themselves 
any  real  princibles  in  politics,  anything  fit 
to  be  so  called,  to  stand  upon.  We  be- 
lieve the  principles  we  have  laid  down  are 
those  of  the  Whig  party  everywhere — 
and  there  are  few  enlightened  men  of  any 
party  who  would  not  subscribe  to  them 
as  abstract  propositions ;  and  so  glaring 
and  flagrant  have  been  the  departures 
from  every  one  of  them  in  nearly  the 
whole  conduct  of  the  Administration,  that 
at  least  the  Whig  party,  and  all  who  think 
as  we  do,  and  who  look  upon  these  prin- 
ciples as  of  the  highest  practical  bearing 
and  import,  cannot  fail  to  raise  their 
voices,  and  put  forth  their  efforts,  in 
strong,  unyielding,  and  indignant  opposi- 
tion to  the  President,  and  to  the  party 
that  gives  him  countenance  and  support. 

I.  Turning  to  look  for  a  moment  at  the  | 


treatment  which  the  Constitution  has  re- 
ceived from  the  President,  we  find  him 
putting  that  sacred  instrument  aside  with 
a  wave  of  his  imperial  band,  and,  in 
matters  of  the  highest  national  concern, 
mctrching  straight  forward  to  his  own 
objects,  with  as  little  regard  for  the  limita- 
tions and  restrictions  it  imposes  on  the 
Executive  power,  as  if  he  ^ere  the  Caar 
of  Russia,  or  the  Grand  Sultan,  instead  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States.    By  a 

Sremeditated  and  deliberate  act  of  deep 
esign,  he  brings  on  a  collision  between 
the  forces  of  the  United  States  and  those 
of  a  neighboring  power,  and  plunges  the 
nation  into  hostilities  and  flagrant  war, 
from  which  there  could  be  no  escape  but 
at  the  close  of  a  protracted  and  most 
sanguinary  conflict.  This  done,  be  con- 
trives so  to  put  the  matter  before  Con- 
gress, with  so  little  actual  information  in 
regard  to  the  real  state  of  affiurs,  but  with 
our  little  army  far  away  from  home  and 
our  own  soil,  in  the  midst  of  the  posses- 
sions of  the  Mexican  people,  and  surrounded 
by  ov^-whelming  numbers  of  an  incensed 
enemy,  resolved  to  give  them  battle,  and 
altogether  the  exigency  of  the  case  made 
so  urgent,  that  no  proper  deliberation 
could  be  had,  or  none  was  allowed  to  be 
had,  and  in  this  way  the  full  recogniticm 
of  the  war  was  secured,  and  the  means 
obtained  for  prosecuting  it — ^making  it, 
in  effect,  a  national  war,  as  completely  as 
if  it  had  been  origrinally  imdertaken  and 
declared  by  the  proper  constitutional 
authority.  Once  in  the  war,  it  became 
the  common  cry  that  we  must  fight  it  out. 
The  House  of  Representatives,  by  a 
decisive  vote  taken  the  other  day,  aiter 
the  country  had  been  carrying  on  a  war 
of  invasion  and  conquest  in  the  heart  of 
the  Mexican  dominions  for  twenty  months, 
at  the  cost  of  a  hundred  millions  of  dollars 
and  of  many  thousands  of  human  lives, 
solemnly  pronounced  that  this  very  war 
had  been  "  begun  unconstitutionally  and 
unnecessarily  by  the  Executive  of  the 
United  States  !"  And  we  do  not  hesitate 
to  affirm  that  this  is  to-day  the  undoubt- 
ing  conviction  of  eight-tenths  of  all  well- 
inmrmed  persons,  of  whatever  party  or 
political  creed,  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land.  Nobody,  not  blinded 
to  the  simple  truth  by  political  partialities 
and  partisanship,  can  entertain  a  doubt 
of  it. 
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Nor  had  the  President  any  impulse  or 
motive  of  patriotism,  or  of  liberal  and 
enlighten^  statesmanship,  to  offer  as  an 
excuse  for  this  fatal  proceeding.  He  had 
formed  a  plan  of  illustrating  his  reign  of 
four  years,  and  perhaps  securing  thereby  the 
succession  to  himself,  by  adding  vast  re- 
gions of  Mexican  territory,  and  consider- 
able numbers  of  Mexican  population  to  the 
United  States — a  secret,  selfish  and  wicked 
plan,  which  he  dared  not  disclose  to  the 
American  people  ;  since  he  well  knew 
how  sternly  tne  faces  of  all  considerate 
and  disinterested  persons  would  be  set 
against  it,  and  how  surely  a  project  of 
that  sort,  if  known  in  time,  would  be  re- 
pudiated, scouted,  disclaimed  and  dis- 
oarded  by  the  whole  sober  sense  of  the 
country.  His  design  was  to  clutch  and 
secure  the  object,  if  he  could,  before  the 
country  should  be  made  aware  of  his  pur- 
pose ;  or  at  least  to  push  matters  so  far 
that  retreat  would  be  impossible,  without 
personal  discredit,  when  at  least  he  would 
be  sure  of  the  support  of  his  party,  and 
thereby  of  the  acquiescence  of  large  por- 
tions of  the  community,  who  have  never 
any  time  to  think  for  themselves,  and 
allow  others  to  think  for  them — especially 
in  matters  of  high  public  concern.  He 
knew  very  well — ^it  required  only  a  very 
Httle  observation,  and  some  low  calcula- 
tion, bottomed  on  the  worst  aspects  of 
human  nature,  to  know — ^that  the  imagina- 
tions of  men  in  a  country  of  speculaticm 
and  enterprise  like  this,  are  easily  caught 
and  dazzled  with  what  may  seem  to  be 
a  grand  movement — something,  anything, 
done  or  achieved  out  of  the  ordinary  course 
of  things.  If  he  could  fasten  his  hand  on 
New  Mexico  and  California  so  as  to  be 
able  to  hold  them  up  to  the  wondering 
gaze  of  the  American  people  as  a  prize 
already  secured,  and  only  awaiting  their 
acquiescence  and  consent,  he  calculated 
with  entire  certainty  on  the  issue. 

Texas  had  been  annexed — ^itself  a  pro- 
eeedtne  in  utter  contempt  of  constitutional 
limitations  and  forms ;  and  there  was  a 
question  of  unsettled  boundary,  which  it 
was  the  duty  of  the  President  to  have 
fixed  by  n^otiations.  That  question  was, 
whether  the  Nueces  was  the  utmost  limit 
of  Texas  in  that  direction;  or  whether 
any  other  and  what  line  should  be  taken 
b^ond  it.  Mexico  had  withdrawn  herself 
from  all  relations  with  us  from  the  time 


when  we  proposed,  by  an  official  act,  to 
take  Texas  to  our  embrace,  while  she  and 
Mexico  were  in  a  state  of  war.  We  had 
offered  to  throw  our  shield  over  Texas, 
and  we  told  Mexico  that  when  that  was 
done,  if  she  fought  anybody,  any  further, 
for  the  possession  of  that  country,  she 
must  fight  us.  In  this  state  of  things 
Mr.  Polk  came  into  power. 

Before  Annexation  was  consummated, 
and  while,  therefore,  Texas  was  still  as 
forei^  to  us  as  Cuba  or  Canada — whBe 
it  stdl  remained  for  Congress  to  deter- 
mine and  pass  upon  the  final  question  of 
her  admission  to  our  Union — she  beinff 
still  an  independent  Repubho — ^the  Presi* 
dent  undertook  the  defence  of  that  country 
against  a  threatened  invasion  of  her  old 
enemy.  This  was  done,  he  said,  because 
the  authorities  of  that  country  had  invited 
and  appealed  to  him  for  support  and  de- 
fence !  It  was,  then,  what  Texas  demanded, 
and  not  what  the  Constitution  prescribed 
or  allowed,  that  governed  the  decision  of 
the  President  in  that  matter.  This  was 
his  first  unauthorized  movement  towards 
a  war  with  Mexico.  An  army  was  marched 
to  Texas  and  took  post  on  the  Nueces, 
ready,  according  to  positive  instructions 
from  the  President,  to  defend  that  country 
and  repel  all  invaders.  And  thus,  if  Texas 
hud  been  invaded  by  Mexico,  as  was 
thl^eatened,  the  President,  in  that  way  and 
fat  that  time,  without  the  slightest  authority 
from  Congress  or  the  Constitution,  would 
have  involved  us  in  a  war  with  Mexico. 
We  believe,  with  the  objects  he  had  in 
view,  he  would  have  seen  a  collision  of 
arms,  at  that  time,  with  gratification,  not 
as  likely  to  lead  to  a  protracted  conflict, 
but  as  the  probable  means  of  bringing 
Mexico,  weak  and  timid  as  he  believea 
her  to  be,  more  easily  to  the  point  of  that 
heavy  sacrifice  of  territory  to  which  he 
had  resolved  to  reduce  her,  than  perhaps 
could  be  done  by  naked  negotiation,  and 
the  mere  appliance  of  money. 

This  plan  fafled,  because  Mexico  insisted 
on  putting  herself  strictly  on  the  defensive 
against  her  new  enemy,  and  would  not, 
therefore,  venture  on  an  invasion  of  Texas. 
The  President  then  set  on  foot  a  diploma- 
tic intrigrue — ^it  deserves  no  better  name— • 
to  effect  his  grand  design  of  acquiring 
Mexican  territory.  He  would  secure  his 
object  by  n^otiation  and  voluntary^ces- 
I  rion,  obtained  through  the  weakness  or 
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txeaoh^ry  of  some  false  and  corrupted 
Mexioau  ohieftam,  or  he  would  make  the 
failure  of  the  intiigue  the  occaaiou  and 
excuse  for  a  military  demonstration,  and, 
i£  need  be,  for  war.     He  sent  a,  Minister 
Plenipotentiarj  to  "reside''    near    that 
goremmenty  as  if  nothing  had  happened 
to  interrupt    the  harmony  of   the  two 
powers.    It  was  not  the  object  of  that 
mission  to  find  and  fix  the  proper  line  of 
boundary  between    Mexico    and    Texas, 
which  was  simply  the  duty  of  the  Presi- 
dent after  Annexation  had  been  consum- 
mated, so  far  as  any  question  of  territory 
was  concerned  between  the  two  countries. 
The  object  was,  by  threats  of  war,  and 
judicious  pecuniary  appliances,  to  bring 
Mexico,  or  some  cluef  or  another  in  Mexico, 
to  consent  to  sell  to  the  United  States 
large  portions  of  her  territory.    The  Pleni- 
potentiary, it  is  imderstood,  carried  with 
him  proposals  for  the  pwchate,  1st,  of 
the  country  up  to  the  Rio  Grande — ^that 
very  country  to  which  it  has  been  so 
much  insbted  our  title  was  clear  and  un- 
questionable ;  2d,  the  remainder  of  New 
Mexico  beyond  the  Rio  Grande ;  and,  dd, 
a  part  or  all,  or  nearly  all,  of  Upper  Cali- 
fornia.   The  amount  of  our  claims  upon 
Mexico— four  or  five  miUions  of  dollars — 
was  to  be  offered  for  the  fijrst  parcel ;  five 
millions  more  for  the  second ;  and  twenty 
or  twenty-five  millions  more,  according  to 
quantity,  for  California.      The  Mexican 
government  refused  to  receive  Mr.  Slidell, 
as  a  nUnialer  rendeni,  until  the  ground  for 
a  restoration  of  friendly  relations  had  been 
prepared  by  some  proper  understanding 
m  regard  to  the  offensive  measure  of  An-, 
nexation.     Baffled  in  this  attempt,  the 
President  did  not  hesitate  about  his  course. 
In  antidpataon,  indeed,  of  this  event,  he 
issued  orders  to  the  army  to  take  posses- 
sion, on  the  ground  of  indisputable  owner- 
ship and  right,  of  a  part  of  the  very  terri- 
tory which  he  had  been  endeavoring  to 
secure  by  negotiation  and  purchase. 

Thus  was  this  shameful  war  brought  on. 
It  began  on  the  Bio  Grande ;  but  with  so 
much  certainty  had  the  President  calcu- 
lated on  this  issue,  that  our  naval  forces 
on  the  coast  of  Mexico  in  the  Pacific, 
voder  the  direction  of  Com.  Sloat,  were 
veady,  with  instructions  of  a  date  long 
previous,  on  the  first  notice  of  hostilities, 
to  Aake  a  demonstration  on  California, 
and  secure  tiie  possession  of  the  principal 


towns  and  forts  in  that  quarter.  Who 
could  have  believed — who  among  that 
band  of  noble  spirits  who  a88iste&  in  fram- 
ing this  goodly  form  of  Government,  and 
in  putting  it  into  operation,  could  hare 
beheved,  that  the  time  would  arrive  so 
soon  when  a  President  ci  the  United 
States,  a  man,  too,  of  no  particular  foroe» 
and  having  no  hold  on  the  popular  feehng 
or  confidence,  would  dare  to  entertain  and 
devise  a  project  for  the  dismemberment  of 
a  neighboring  power,  and  actually  begin  a 
war  for  this  object,  into  the  siqpport  ei 
which  he  shonla  finally  wheedle  or  force 
the  nation,  and  (o  carry  on  that  vrar  to  the 
point,  en*  prospect,  of  ultimate  and  c<mi- 
plete  success !  Yet  all  this  has  been  d<Mie 
in  the  time  of  the  tenth  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  vrhen  the  ConstitatiOB 
was  not  yet  sixty  years  old. 

It  would  be  unreasonable  to  expect  thai, 
a  President  who  had  deliberately  set  the 
Constitution  aside  in  order  to  make  a  war> 
would  give  that  instrument  much  heed  or 
consideration  in  conducting  his  military 
operations. 

It  was  important,  in  order  to  carry  iua- 
war  of  conquest  as  promptly  as  possible 
towards  the  heart  of  the  enemy's  country, 
and  at  the  same  lime  to  make  the  war 
popular  at  home,  if  it  could  be  made  so, 
to  take  advantage  of  the  national  and  in- 
stinctive bravery  and  enterprise  of  our 
people,  and  to  accept  the  services  of  auch 
as  might  be  disposed  to  engage  in  the 
work  m  carrying  the  conquering  standard 
of  the  country  into  a  foreign  land.  It  was 
not  difficult  to  find  persons  enough  who 
were  willing  and  anxious  to  bear  commis- 
sions in  such  a  serrice.  But  it  so  happeoiv 
that  none  but  soldiers  regularly  enlisted  in 
the  army  of  the  United  States,  and  under 
the  command  of  officers,  of  all  grades,  ap* 
pointed  and  commissioned  by  the  United 
States,  can,  by  the  Constitution,  be  em«- 
ployed  in  a  war,  the  operations  of  which 
are  to  be  carried  on  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  Repubhc.  Militia — and  all  troop^are 
miHtia,  whose  company  and  field  cheers 
are  appointed  and  commisaoned  by  State 
authority — cannot,  by  the  Constitution,  be 
employed  in  war,  except  "to  repel  in-* 
vaaions."  Yet  the  Prudent  called  for 
large  bodies  of  volunteers,  which,  as  th^ 
are  organised  and  officered,  are  only  mih* 
tia,  and  procured  the  sanction  of  Congreai 
I  to  his  demand,  with  the  design  of  sendiog 
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them,  and  be  did  send  them,  into  a  fore%n 
land,  in  a  war  of  invasion  and  conquest. 

It  was  a  natural  conseqnoiee  <^  a  snc- 
eesaful  war  of  conquest  thus  begun  and 
prosecuted,  that  the  President  should  claim 
himself  to  be  the  conqueror  of  the  coun- 
tries brought  under  the  power  of  our  arms, 
and  should  proceed,  in  his  own  name  and 
hj  his  own  authority,  to  establish  civil 
governments  over  all  territories  where  the 
submission  of  the  inhabitants  should  be 
received,  and  to  institute,  in  all  places 
under  his  military  occupation,  a  regular 
system  for  the  imposition  of  taxes  and  the 
collection  of  a  revenue  for  the  exclusive 
and  independent  use  of  the  military  chest. 
The  Prendent  makes  a  war  of  invasian  and 
conquest,  employs  militia  to  carry  it  on, 
sets  up  civa  govemmente  in  conquered 
places  without  the  aid  of  Congress,  and, 
finally,  xmdertakes  to  support  his  army,  in 
part  at  least,  by  a  regular  Executive  sys- 
tem of  taxation  and  revenue.  So  much 
for  Mr.  Polk's  observance  of  the  solemn 
promise  which  he  made  to  the  nation  in 
his  inaugural  address,  and  to  which  he  had 
just  then  bound  himself  by  a  solemn  oath. 
''  The  Constitution,"  said  he,  "  will  be  the 
chart  by  which  I  shall  be  directed.  It 
will  be  my  first  care  to  administer  the  gov- 
ernment in  the  true  spirit  of  that  instru- 
ment, and  to  aasiune  no  power  not  ex- 
pressly granted,  or  clearly  implied  in  its 
terms." 

II.  The  next  rule  which  we  have  quoted 
and  laid  down  as  proper  and  necessary  for 
the  government  of  the  President  in  his 
official  conduct,  has  been  no  better  kept 
than  that  we  have^  just  been  considering. 
This  rule  has  reference  to  the  conduct  of 
the  President  in  the  matter  of  our  relations 
with  foreign  powers.  It  requires  that  he 
thaill  govern  himself  in  these  relations,  by 
the  law  of  justice  and  of  strict  right,  and 
that  he  shall  leave  all  other  nations  to 
manage  their  own  internal  afhirs  in  their 
own  way.  It  enjoins  upon  him  the  policy 
and  the  duty  of  non-interference,  and  strict 
neutrality. 

In  this  connection  we  can  only  refer  to 
the  line  of  conduct  adopted  by  him  to- 
wards England  in  regard  to  the  Oregon 
question,  without  pretending  to  enter  into 
an  exposition  of  that  conduct.  It  was 
wholly  wanting  in  moderation,  truth  and 
dignity,  and  but  for  the  timely  interposi- 
tion  of  the  Senate,  and  the  adoption  of 


better  councils  in  that  body,  he  would 
have  inevitably  brought  the  two  nations 
into  the  conflict  and  strife  of  arms.  Hap« 
pily  we  escaped,  in  that  iostance,  the  con- 
sequences which  his  course  and  conduct 
were  preparing  for  us.  Unhappily,  how- 
ever, we  have  not  been'  so  fortunate  in 
respect  to  the  line  of  policy  pursued  hf 
him  towards  Mexico. 

In  following  the  President,  now  (m*  at  any 
time,  through  his  tortuous  course  towards 
the  Mexican  nation ;  whenever,  in  fine,  we 
undertake  to  look  at  the  various  and  con* 
tradictory  reasons  offered  by  him,  at  sun- 
dry times,  to  justify  his  procefdinga  and 
his  war,  we  shall  need,  in  order  to  avoid 
being  misled,  to  keep  this  main  fact 
constantly  in  mind,  namely,  that  his  de- 
sign of  dismembering  Mexico  lay  at  the 
bottom  of  the  whole  affair.  When  he  sent 
Mr.  Slidell  to  Mexico,  not  to  soothe  that 
power  for  the  loss  of  Texas,  and  to  fix  the 
boundary  between  the  two  countries  on 
just  and  liberal  terms,  but  to  prosecute  a 
dishonest  demand  for  territory,  Herrera 
was  at  the  head  of  affairs,  and  every  way 
disposed  to  make  "a  just  and  reasonable 
accommodation  with  us.  Paredes  soon 
after  displaced  Herrera.  This  chief  did 
not  at  all  suit  the  views  of  the  President. 
What  he  wanted  was  a  chief  who  might 
be  approachable,  for  a  consideration,  with 
propositions  distasteful  and  dishonorable 
to  Mexico,  and  he  turned  to  Santa  Anna 
as  the  man  for  his  purposes.  Santa  Anna 
was  then  in  Cuba,  havkiff  been  expelled 
from  the  government  and  driven  into  exile 
by  his  countrymen.  There  are  abundant 
grounds  for  believing  that  he  was  invited 
to  return  to  Mexico  bv  the  President,  to 
overthrow  Paredes  and  resume  his  sway 
in  that  distracted  cotmtry.  On  the  same 
day  on  whidi  the  President  sent  his  war 
messiiffe  to  Congress,  which  was  not  till 
he  had  brought  the  armies  of  the  two  com^ 
tries  into  colusion,  he  dispatched  an  order  to 
Com.  Conner,  in  the  Gulf,  to  admit  Santa 
Anna  to  pass  freely  into  Mexico,  should  he 
present  himself  for  that  object.  This  was 
m  May.  In  June  he  was  passed  in,  accord* 
mg  to  order,  and  shortly  after  succeeded 
in  effecting  the  proposed  revoltttion. 

Now  the  pretence  and  apology  for  tins 
intrigue  and  interference  with  uie  internal 
affairs  of  Mexico,  were,  that  Paredes  was 
suspected  of  favoring  a  monarchical  party 
in  tnat  country.    In  two  diffisrent  piocla« 
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mations,  emanatmg  directly  from  the  Gov- 
enunent  at  Washmgtoa,  and  addressed  to 
the  Mexican  people,  it  was  avowed  and 
declared  that  a  principal  object  of  the  war 
from  the  beginning  had  been  to  put  down 
the  monarchists,  and  secure  the  triumph 
of  the  republican  party  and  system  in  that 
country. 

That  the  fatal  movement  of  our  troops 
to  the  Rio  Grande,  by  which  the  war  was 
precipitated,  and  the  further  prosecution  of 
mihtary  operations  on  the  line  of  that 
river,  had  a  principal  reference  to  the 
bringing  about  of  a  revolution  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  Mexico,  we  suppose  admits  of 
no  doubt.  Hear  what  is  saia  in  one  of  the 
proclamations  referred  to : 

^*  Reasons  of  high  policy  and  of  corUinentdl 
American  interest  precipitated  events,  in  spite  of 
the  circumspection  (!)  of  the  cabinet  at  Wash- 

ington When  it  was  indulging  the  most 

flattering  hopes  of  accomplishing  its  aim  by 
frank  explanations  and  reasonings  (!)  address- 
ed to  the  judgment  and  prudence  of  the  virtuous 
and  patriotic  govemment  of  Gen.  D.  J.  Her- 
rera  (!),  the  misfortune  least  looked  for  dis- 
pelled this  pleasant  hope,  [that  is  to  say,  Paredes 
assumed  the  government,]  and  at  the  same 
time  flocked  up  every  avenue  which  could 
lead  to  an  honorable  settlement  between  the 
two  nations.  The  new  government  discarded 
the  national  interests,  as  well  as  those  of  Con- 
tinental America,  and  elected  in  preference 
foreign  influences  the  most  opposed  to  these  in- 
terests and  the  most  fatal  to  the  future  of  Mex- 
ican liberty  and  of  the  Republican  System,  which 
the  United  States  hold  it  a  duty  to  preserve  and 
protect.  Duty,  honor,  and  dignity  itself  imposed 
upon  us  the  necessity  of  not  losing  a  season  of 
which  the  monarchical  party  was  taking  the 
roost  violent  advantage,  for  not  a  moment  was 
to  be  lost ;  and  we  acted  with  the  promptness 
and  decision  necessary  in  a  case  so  urgent,*' 
d&c. 

The  object  which  the  President  had  in 
view — ^the  overthrow  of  Paredes,  and  the 
substitution  of  Santa  Anna  in  his  place — 
is  doubtless  truly  enough  stated  in  this 
manifesto;  but  the  true  motive  and  the 
ultimate  design  are  not  here  disclosed.  It 
was  altogether  foreign  to  his  duty,  and  a 
gross  violation  of  every  sound  principle, 
for  him  te  interpose,  and  that  too  with  the 
army  of  the  United  States,  to  change  the 

government  or  administration  of  a£mirs  in 
exico,  upon  any  ground  or  pretext  of 
serving  the  cause  of  "  Mexican  liberty  and 
of  the  Republican  System,"  even  if  that 
had  been  the  true  and  hcmest  motive  in 


the  case.  But  we  must  refuse  to  give 
the  President  credit  for  sincerity  in  ascrib* 
ing  to  himself  such  a  motive.  It  was  not 
Mexican  liberty  that  he  was  after — it  was 
Mexican  territory.  There  was  no  feeling 
or  consideration  for  Mexico  in  the  matter 
-—except  such  as  vultures  have  for  lambs. 
It  was  a  naked  design  of  dismembering  that 
country,  through  the  treachery  and  betray- 
al of  a  govemment,  or  chief,  to  be  set  up 
and  established  for  that  purpose,  by  which 
he  was  governed.  It  was  a  naked  feeling  of 
rapacity  which  dictated  his  whole  policy. 
He  wanted  her  territory,  and  he  was  re- 
solved to  have  it.  Paredes  stood  in  his  way, 
and  he  set  on  foot  a  plan  to  revolutionize  the 
govemment.  He  believed,  undoubtedly, 
that  Santa  Anna  would  be  found  purcka$- 
ahki  and  he  procured  his  return  to  the 
country.  He  began  in  the  stupid  belief 
that  when  he  and  Santa  Anna  together 
had  effected  a  revolution  in  the  govern- 
ment, there  would  be  nothing  len  to  be 
done  but  divide  the  spoils  of  their  victory 
between  them — he  to  take  the  land,  ana 
Santa  Anna  the  money.  He  acted  under 
a  delusion,  as  men  of  small  cunning  are 
very  apt  to  ^o.  All  that  he  accomp&hed 
was  to  give  back  to  Mexico  her  ablest  chief 
and  general;  to  impose  on  himself  the 
necessity  of  making  *  the  war  one  of 
naked  and  undisguised  conquest,  and  to 
track  his  way  deep  in  blood  over  every 
rood  of  ground  trodden  in  his  path  towardia 
the  attainment  of  his  grand  object — ^the 
dismemberment  of  a  country,  for  whose 
"liberty  and  Republican  System*'  he  haA. 
professed  such  tender  concern. 

III.  But  we  pass  to  other  topics.  And 
we  desire  it  should  be  understood  that  we 
do  not  profess  to  do  more  in  this  article, 
than  to  indicate  and  present,  in  the  moat 
general  way,  the  several  subjects  of  politioal 
debate,  connected  with  the  conduct  and 
policy  of  Mr.  Polk  and  his  administra- 
tion, and  arranged  with  some  regard  to 
order  and  convenience,  which,  as  we  sup- 
pose, are  likely  principally  to  occupy  and 
employ  the  thoughts  and  the  polemic 
strife  of  parties  and  political  men,  in  the 
approacbmg  presidential  oan^^aas.  They 
are  subjects  to  which  it  is  probable  our 
own  humble  labors  may  be  a  good  deal 
devoted  in  the  stirring  period  just  now  at 
hand. 

What,  then,  shall  we  say  of  Preaident 
Polk  and  his  policy  and  proceedings,  when 
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ve  come  to  consider  the  question — always 
a  vital  one  in  a  republic — ^whether  the 
ffovernment,  under  his  lead,  has  made,  as 
it  was  bound  to  do,  the  practice  of  a  rigid 
economy  in  the  public  expenditures,  a 
cardinal  point  in  its  policy,  and  whether 
it  has  strenuously  aimed  to  avoid  creating 
a  public  debt?  There  are  some  plain 
facts  which  must  be  written  down  in  this 
connection.  As  ah  example  of  what  the 
Government  is  doing,  it  is  found  that  its 
expenditures,  during  the  present  fiscal 
year,  ending  on  the  first  of  July  next,  will 
not  be  less,  probably,  than  sixty-five  mill- 
ions of  dollars.  This  is  one  fact.  Another 
is  this :  that  the  public  debt  at  the  end  of 
the  present  fiseal  year,  supposing  the  war 
to  have  ended  by  that  time,  and  including 
twenty-five  millions  of  dollars  to  pay  for 
Mexican  territory--^  purchase  which  gives 
U8  no  domain,  but  fastens  a  perpetual 
curse  upon  us — ^will  amount,  accordmg  to 
the  best  calculation  we  have  been  able  to 
make,  only  in  ascertained  and  ascertaina- 
ble items,  to  the  formidable  sum  of 
$08,800,000.  If  peace  shall  be  made  on 
the  basis  of  the  treaty  lately  ratified  by 
the  Senate,  which  is  yet  a  very  doubtful 
issue,  still  the  expenditures  will  go  on  out- 
running the  revenues  of  the  government ; 
and  when  the  fourth  of  March,  1849, 
shall  come  round,  bringing  the  present 
term  of  Mr.  Polk  to  a  period,  the  public 
debt  of  the  country  will  not  be  less  than 
one  hundred  and  ten  millions,  if  it  shall  be 
less  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  millions 
of  dollars.  At  the  close  of  the  pre- 
ceding Administration,  the  amount  of  the 
public  debt  was  just  about  ten  millions 
of  dollars,  after  deducting  the  balance 
left  in  the  Treasury.  The  amount  of  debt, 
therefore,  created  in  the  time  of  this  Ad- 
ministration, and  which  it  will  leave  as  a 
legacy  to  the  country,  if  circumstances 
the  most  favorable  shall  attend  it  from 
this  time  to  its  close,  will  certainlv  not  be 
less  than  one  hundred  millions  of  dollars — 
it  may  be  a  hundred  and  twenty  millions. 
All  this,  however,  is  exclusive  of  the  millions 
expended,  or  promised  and  due,  or  which 
will  become  due,  in  the  shape  of  bounties  in 
public  lands,  and  other  millions  with  which 
the  *  Treasury  will  be  burthened  for  long 
years  to  come,  in  the  shape  of  pensions, 
and  to  pay  for  claims  and  losses,  and  all 
the  odds  and  ends  which  are  sure  to  follow 
on  after  such  enterprises  as  the  Adminis- 


tration has  been  carrying  forward.  It  will 
take  some  millions  more  to  replace  the 
stores  and  munitions  which  had  been 
gathered  in  years  of  peace  and  laid  up  for 
the  defence  of  the  country,  and  which  have 
been  expended  and  destroyed  in  the  career 
of  rapacity  and  bucaneering  ambition,  by 
which  the  President  has  illustrated  his  brief 
term  of  official  domination. 

Sixty-five  millions  of  dollars,  then,  of 
current  expenditure  has  been  as  little  as 
could  suffice  Mr.  Polk  for  carrying  on  the 
operations  of  the  government  for  a  single 
year.  At  the  end  of  his  four  years  he  will 
have  expended  in  cash,  received  into  the 
Treasuiy  from  ordinary  sources  of  revenue, 
and  including  the  balance  which  he -found 
there  when  he  came  in,  about  one  hundred 
and  twenty-three  mHHona,  and  he  will  have 
created  and  saddled  upon  the  country  be- 
sides a  debt  of  at  least  one  hundred  mil' 
lions  more.  Mr.  Adams's  administration 
cost  the  country,  exclusive  of  payments  on 
account  of  the  public  debt,  an  average 
yearly  sum  of  about  twelve  millions 
six  hundred  thousand,  or  about  fifty  mill- 
ions five  hundred  thousand  for  four 
years.  This  contrasts  rather  strongly 
with  sixty  millions,  exclusive  of  payments 
on  account  of  public  debt,  expended  in  a 
single  year  of  Mr.  Polk's  administration. 
But  there  was  no  war  in  Mr.  Adams's  time. 
There  was,  however,  a  war — a  war  with 
Great  Britain,  which  taxed  and  tasked  the 
energies  of  the  country  to  the  utmost — 
during  Mr.  Madison's  administration ;  and 
the  comparison  of  expenditure  in  this  case 
is  as  little  to  the  advantage  of  Mr.  Polk. 
The  sum  of  the  expenses  for  the  eight 
years  of  Mr.  Madison's  administration  was 

ONE  HUNDRED  AND  FORTT-FOUR  MILLIONS  BJX 

HUNDRED  THOUSAND  DOXLARS,  or  an  average 
of  eighteen  millions  a  year ;  while  the  sum 
of  the  expenses  for  the  Fouit  years  of  Mr. 
Polk's  admmistration,  exclusive  of  payments 
on  account  of  debt,  will  be  more  than  two 
HUNDRED  millions;  though  this  will  in- 
clude twenty-five  millions  to  pay  mainly 
for  vast  barren  wastes  of  desert  and 
mountmn  in  Mexico,  or  rather  for  jurisdic- 
tion to  the  Imperial  Government  at  Wash- 
ington, over  such  a  country,  and  over  the 
sparse  and  wretched  population  that  vege- 
tates upon  it. 

It  will  be  for  the  country  to  say  whether 
any  sufficient  apology  can  be  found  for 
these  vast  expenditures  and  this  public 
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debt  made  and  created  ia  Mr.  Polk's  time. 
True,  we  have  had  a  war  on  our  hands, 
bat  the  country  was  in  profound  peace  when 
he  took  the  helm.  How  came  it  to  be  m- 
volved  in  war  ?  A  solemn  judgment  has 
been  pronounced  by  the  representatives  of 
the  people,  coming  most  recently  from  the 
bo6(Mn  of  their  constituency,  that  the  war 
was  unconstitutionally  and  unnecessarily 
begun  by  the  Executive  Government. 
That  judgment  might  have  added  that  it 
was  begun  for  unlawful  and  criminal  ob- 
jects. Such  we  believe,  to-day,  is  the  sober 
judgment  of  the  nation.  It  was  a  war 
begun  for  conquest,  spoliation,  dismember- 
ment. We  had  not  a  just  claim  upon 
Mexico  which  might  not  have  been  secured, 
or  a  question  in  dispute  with  her  which 
might  not  have  been  satisfactorily  adjusted, 
by  negotiation  and  through  moderate  and 
wise  counsels.  These  vast  expenditures, 
and  this  oppressive  debt,  have  not  resulted 
from  the  necessary  defence  <^  the  country, 
or  of  the  country's  interest  or  honor.  Our 
s<h1  had  not  been  invaded,  nor  had  our 
rights  been  assailed  in  a  way  to  demand 
this  unreflecting  and  reckless  resort  to  the 
ultima  ratio  of  battle  and  blood.  There  is 
not  a  plausibility  even  on  which  the  Presi- 
dent can  rely  to  justify  the  precipitation  of 
the  country  into  this  conflict. 

The  money  expended  in  war,  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  it,  is  so  much  property  or 
capital  destroyed ;  it  is  destroyed  as  cer- 
tainly as  if  it  had  been  consumed  by  fire, 
or  swallowed  up  in  the  depths  of  the  sea. 
At  least  this  is  so  in  this  country,  and  es- 
pecially when  the  war  is  carried  on  abroad. 
The  men  employed  in  it  produce  nothing, 
but  are  taken  away  from  productive  em- 
ployment, and  become  mere  consumers ; 
and  deterioration,  injury,  destruction  and 
death,  wait  on  all  material  substances,  an- 
imate and  inanimate,  used  in  carrying  it 
on.  So  much  of  the  capital  of  the  conntnr 
is  actually  ccmsumed— capital  so  much 
needed  in  a  young  community  like  this, 
and  so  essential  to  the  prosecution  of 
works  and  enterprises  for  improving  the 
physical  condition  of  the  people,  in  a  coun- 
try comparatively  new  and  fresh,  by  far 
the  greatest  part  of  which  is  still  a  wilder- 
ness, and  all  <^  which  demands  new  efforts 
and  operations  to  bring  it  into  a  state 
completely  subdued  and  fitted  to  the  uses 
and  the  highest  wants  of  civilized  man  in  an 
age  of  movement  and  progress.   We  charge 


Mr.  Polk  with  havmg  ineonsiderately^  and 
in  the  indulgence  of  desiffns  mwrked  with 
every  impress  of  bold  folly,  fatal  mischief, 
and  flagrant  injustice  and  iniquity,  sacri- 
ficed, for  the  time  being,  and  to  the  extent 
of  the  capital  and  means  consumed  in  this 
war,  those  high  and  grand  interests  of  the 
American  nation  to  which  we  have  here 
refrared.  He  has  sacrificed  whatever  a 
hundred  millions  or  more,  spent  in  this 
war,  might  have  done,  if  it  had  been  so 
employed,  in  prosecuting  works  of  internal 
improvement,  in  promoting  useful  inven- 
tions, popular  education,  moral  cultivation, 
learning,  and  all  the  arts  of  peace,  acd  tbus 
elevating  the  character,  and  mulUplyiog 
the  comforts,  conveniences,  and  enjoyments 
of  the  whole  body  of  the  nation*  And  it 
has  been  a  clear  sacrifice,  for  we  have  gained 
nothing  by  the  war.  The  war  was  not 
necessary  to  satisfy  the  world  of  our  prow- 
ess and  skill  in  arms ;  and  the  national 
glory  we  have  so  dearly  won,  is  qnly  a 
broader  and  brighter  light  in  which  to  read 
our  discredit  and  dishonor  on  account  of 
the  character  and  design  of  the  war.  For 
the  conquests  we  have  made,  and  the  ex- 
tension we  liave  given,  or  are  likely  to  give, 
to  the  area  of  our  d<Hninion,  we  see  uttle 
in  that  to  rejoice  over.  We  believe  it  will 
prove  the  bane  and  the  curse  of  the  coun- 
try. We  may,  by  these  acquisiUons  <^ 
vast  regions  of  territory  beyond  our  |m>per 
limits,  with  the  ignorant  and  d^aded 
population  that  belongs  to  them,  convert 
the  Eepublic  which  our  fathers  created  for 
us  into  an  Empire,  and  our  unpretending 
National  Government  into  a  great  Power 
bearing  imperial  sway  over  distant  prov- 
inces and  dependencies ;  we  may  multiply 
the  States  of  our  Union  by  bringing  in  re- 
mote districts  with  strange  names  and  in- 
habited by  strange  people,  until  we  have 
planted  a  representation  of  State  sover- 
eignties, having  a  few  interests  in  common 
and  a  thousand  interests  in  conflict,  in  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  as  numerous, 
or  nearly  so,  as  the  popular  representation 
in  the  House  of  Representatives ;  destroy- 
ing the  necessary  constitutional  balance 
between  those  two  bodies,  and  putting  the 
political  power  of  the  Central  Government 
into  the  hands  of  these  new,  strange,  dis- 
tant, foreign  States,  with  only  a  handful  of 
population  altogether — and  that  of  the 
worst  kind — over  such  States  as  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio,  with  popuT 
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lation  enough,  and  wealth,  chameter,  and 
civilization  enongh  in  each  to  make  a  re- 
spectable nation  or  empire ;  all  this  we 
may  do,  and  all  this  we  are  going  to  do,  if 
the  policy  tuid  designs  of  the  present  Ad- 
ministration are  carried  oat  to  their  eon- 
summation  ;  and  when  it  is  done,  and  fully 
completed,  we  shall  no  longer  have  a  Con- 
stitution, or  an  American  Republican  Union. 
IV .  But  two  or  three  other  topios  claim 
a  passmg  notice  before  we  bring  this  article 
to  a  close.  We  have  spoken  of  the  duty 
of  the  government  in  regard  to  Internal 
Improvements,  and  have  laid  it  down  as 
an  undoubted  principle  that  it  is  bound,  in 
the  exercise  of  its  necessary  powers,  to  do 
what  can  be  done,  within  the  limits  of  a 
wise  discretion,  to  give  protection,  security, 
enoouragement  and  facility,  by  means  of 
these  improvements,  to  the  operations  and 
movements  of  internal  trade,  travel  and 
transportation.  The  first  Congress  that  sat 
under  the  Constitution,  by  a  formal  enact- 
ment, recognized  the  duty  of  pezforming 
all  necessary  and  proper  acts,  and  making 
aU  necessary  and  proper  provisions  "  within 
any  bay,  inlet,  narbor,  or  port  of  the 
United  States,  for  rendering  the  navigation 
thereof  safe  and  easy ;"  and  it  was  then 
declared  that  all  the  expenses  of  such  nec- 
essary works  should  be  defrayed  out  of  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States.  This  was 
in  1789.  The  wants  of  commerce,  in  this 
respect,  were  satisfied,  at  that  day,  with 
"  light-houses,  beacons,  buoys  and  public 
piers,"  constructed  and  placed  in  the  bays 
and  harbors  of  the  Atlantic  coast.  Soon 
afterwards  the  works  necessary  for  render- 
ing these  bays  and  harbors  ''safe  and 
easy"  were  increased  in  number  and  vari- 
ety; and  as  early  as  1798,  Congress  set 
the  example  of  a  h,w  for  improving  the 
channel  of  a  river  in  theinteriqr  of  a  State. 
From  this  time  forward  the  legislation  of 
Congress  went  on,  strictly  within  the  lim- 
its cl  the  Constitutional  authority  under 
which  the  first  light-house  was  constructed, 
or  thd  first  buoy  planted,  but  extending 
and  multiplying  the  means  of  rendering 
navigation  safe  .and  easy,  as  the  country 
itself  expanded,  and  the  wants  and  neoes-\ 
sities  of  trade  and  transportation,  internal 
and  external,  mcreased.  AppropriatioiiB 
for  harbor  and  river  improvements  were 
made  under  every  administration,  from  Mr. 
Jefferson  to  Mr.  l^ler,  both  inclusive, 
amottntiQg  altogether  to  mons  than  seven-  | 


teen  millions  of  dollars.  Under  Gen.  Jack- 
son's administration  alone  ten  and  a  half 
millions  were  appropriated  for  these  objects. 
It  is  only  in  comparatively  recent  times 
that  it  has  become  a  matter  of  prime  im- 
portance and  paramount  interest  that  the 
care  and  consideration  of  the  Government 
in  the  matter  of  these  improvements,  should 
be  extended  to  the  great  lakes  and  to  the 
Western  rivers.  A  trade  of  three  hundred 
millions  of  dollars  annually,  which  has  al- 
ready sprung  up  in  these  quarters,  renders 
attention  to  these  lakes  and  rivers,  with  a 
view  to  increasbg  the  security  and  facility 
of  their  navigation,  an  indispensable  duty, 
mdess  the  whole  system  of  harbor  and 
rive*  improvements,  everywhere,  on  the 
Atlantic  as  well,  as  in  the  West,  is  to  be 
abandoned.  It  is,  indeed,  the  utter  aban* 
donment  of  the  whole  system  and  policy 
everywhere,  which  is  recommended  to  the 
country,  and  insisted  on  by  Mr.  Polk  Uk 
one  of  the  most  earnest  and  elaboiute  State 
papers  which  has  ever  emanated  from  the 
Executive  Government.  In  his  Veto  Mes* 
sage  of  Dec.  15,  1847,  an  appeal  is  taken 
from  Congress  to  the  people  against  this 
whole  policy.  "In  view,"  he  says,  "not 
only  of  the  Constitutional  difficulty,  but  at 
a  question  of  policy,  I  am  clearly  of 
opinion  that  the  whole  subject  should  be 
left  to  the  States."  Gen.  Jackson  under- 
took to  draw  certain  arbitrary  distinctioM 
with  a  view  to  limit  the  objects  to  which 
appropriation  should  be  made.  Other 
Presidents  also  have  desired  to  restrict 
these  appropriations  to  objects  of  a  partic- 
ular character  or  class.  But  this  is  the 
first  time,  we  think,  that  a  President  has 
formally  proposed  and  insisted  on  the  utter 
abandonment  of  the  whole  subj^  by  the 
National  Government — ^to  ^o  back,  inrtbis 
particular,  to  the  Confederation,  and  charge 
the  States  with  the  care  and  control  of  all 
works  and  op'erations  designed  to  make 
navigation  '*  safe  and  easy,"  not  only  in  all 
rivers,  but  in  all  bays  and  harbors,  wtim 
their  jespectivB  limits.  We  d^not  mnoh 
wo|^der4bat  Mi^  Polk  should  hfeemMxk 
of  ^e  ungracious  task  of  attempting  to  out 
off  th^Jakes  aa^  the  gre^tiriTers  of  th^in-  t 
"tenor  hem  theNieneiclkt  dare^a^d  actioD 
of  the  Goveonment^  with  all  the  vast  com- 
meroe  which  belongs  to  them,  daily  grow* 
ii^  as  it  is  in  ma^rnitude,  and  involvinji^ 
pretty  directly  the  mterests  and  the  boai* 
new  of  fdly  «Be  hatf  the  population  cC  the 
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Union,  while  that  care  and  action  should 
still  be  extended  to  all  the  wants  of  com- 
merce on  our  Atlantic  border.  We  are 
free  to  say  that  justice  and  fair  dealing, 
and  the  plainest  dictates  of  duty  under  the 
Constitution,  require  the  total  abandonment 
of  this  policy  in  all  quarters,  or  else  that 
it  shall  be  applied  with  an  equal  hand  in 
whatever  quarter  urgent  demands  for  its 
exercise  may  arise ;  but  we  think,  at  the 
same  time,  that  until  the  Government  b 
prepared  to  go  quite  back  to  the  plan  of 
the  Confederation,  to  give  up  its  whole  juris- 
diction over  commerce,  foreign  and  domes- 
tic, and  over  all  navigable  waters — not  to 
build  or  to  maintain  a  light-house,  or  plant 
a  buoy — ^no  longer  to  fiU  its  treasury  from 
duties  imposed  on  imported  merchandise — 
no  longer  to  maintain  ships  of  war  at  home 
or  abroad  for  the  protection  and  safeguard 
of  our  commercial  marine,  and  no  longer 
to  employ  consuls  and  ministers  in  watchmg 
in  foreign  ports  and  countries,  the  interests 
and  concerns  of  commerce —  until  the  Gov- 
ernment is  prepared  to  go  thus  far  in  a 
movement  backward,  like  a  crab,  we  hold, 
and  shall  hold,  that  it  is  bound,  by  the  same 
constitutional  authority  and  duty  under 
which  it  acts  in  any  of  the  particulars  here 
referred  to,  to  adopt  and  prosecute  a  wise 
and  discreet  system  of  harbor  and  river 
improvements  which  shall  not  slight  or 
n^lect  the  urgent  wants  of  commerce  and 
navigation  wherever  they  exist,  or  shall  be 
found  to  arise. 

It  is  a  little  curious,  certainly,  to  see  a 
President,  who  finds  no  constitutional 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  paying  money 
out  of  the  national  treasury  for  the 
construction  or  use  of  a  canal  or  railway 
from  oce^n  to  ocean,  across  Mexican  terri- 
tory, or  of  sending  out  ships  of  war  on  an 
expedition  to  explore  the  Dead  Sea,  setting 
up  his  doctrines  of  "  strict  construction, 
and  his  grave  doubts,  against  all  proposi- 
tions for  improving  harbors  and  rivers  at 
home.  But  Mr.  Polk  is  used  to  looking 
abroad,  initead  of  taking  care  of  the  in- 
terests of  the  nation  at  Jiome.  Oregon, 
up  to  "  fifty-four  forty,"  at  one  time  ^as 
dearer  to  him,  apparently,  than  th^  whole 
country  he  was  appowted  to  preside  over, 
from  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  Atlantic 
Ocean ;  and  so  New  Mexico  and  California 
seem  to  be  now.  All  his  policy  and  all 
his  energies  have  been  directed  to  objects 
at  a  distance,  and  out  of  his  own  oountry. 


He  was  no  sooner  in  place  than  his  vagrant 
eye  struck  out  for  Queen  Charlotte's 
Island,  and  San  Francisco,  and  Santa  Fe, 
and  Tehuantepec,  and  the  Dead  Sea.  His 
dreams  were  about  an  ''  American  Conti- 
nental System,"  and  he  threw  out  a  defi- 
ance to  Russia  and  England,  if  they  should 
dare  attempt  to  plant  their  subjects  in  any 
uninhabited  part  of  their  own  undisputed 
possessions  on  the  American  Continent! 
The  government  of  Mexico  happened  not 
to  be  in  hands  to  suit  him,  and  he  sent  an 
army  into  that  country,  proclaiming  that 
a  principal  object  was  to  revolutionize  the 
government,  and  place  the  power  in  other 
hands.  A  hundred  millions  spent  in  this 
object,  and  in  persuading  Mexico,  by  argu- 
ments spoken  in  the  thunder  of  cannon 
and  written  in  blood,  to  spare  to  us,  who 
are  so  straightened  for  room,  the  half  of 
her  empire — a  debt  of  a  hundred  milli(Mis 
saddled  on  the  country  for  objects  so 
worthy,  so  indispensable,  and  in  such 
harmony  with  the  designs  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  the  character  and  genius  of  this 
Republic ;  this  is  nothing  (the  money,  we 
mean,)  in  the  estimation  of  Mr.  Polk — 
hardly  worth  considering — ^while  a  million, 
or  half  a  million,  or  a  tenth  part  of  that 
sum  even,  spent  in  works  of  necessary  im- 
provement at  home — spent  for  the  benefit 
of  his  peace-loving  and  industrious  coun- 
trymen at  home — seems  to  strike  him  witti 
alarm,  as  tending  to  the  overthrow  of  the 
Constitution,  or  at  least  to  national  bank- 
ruptcy and  ruin. 

V.  We  are  not,  of  course,  permitted  to 
wonder,  after  what  we  know  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  attention  of  the  President 
has  been  engaged  and  absorbed  in  objecte 
outside  of  the  limits  of  his  own  country, 
that  he  should  think  it  a  matter  of  very 
trifling  importance — if,  indeed,  he  should 
think  of  such  a  matter  at  all — bow  the 
interests  and  affairs  of  the  business  com- 
munity, how  the  interests  of  property, 
of  industry  and  of  labor,  may  be  affected 
by  the  measures  which  the  Government 
shall  adopt  for  the  supply  of  its  own  ex- 
chequer, and  for  the  management  of  its 
funds  and  its  fiscal  affairs.  Everybody 
knows,  upon  the  slightest  reflection,  that 
such  considerable  operations  as  those  re- 
ferred to — the  imposition  of  taxes  in  the 
shape  of  duties  on  imports,  and  the  gather- 
ing in  of  revenue  from  them  to  the  amount 
of  twenty  ^five  or  thirty  millions  a  year ;  the 
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receipt  of  thirtj,  fifty,  or  sixty  millions  a 
year,  by  loans  or  otherwise,  into  the  trea- 
sury, and  the  keeping,  management,  and 
disbursement  of  such  vast  sums  by  the 
Goyemment — that  operations  like  these 
cannot  be  carried  on  at  all  without  pro- 
ducing a  strong  effect,  one  way  or  another, 
on  the  business  and  industry  of  the  coun- 
try, and  on  the  monetary  affiurs  of  the 
community.  Production  in  every  depart- 
ment must  be  affected  by  them;  cur- 
rency must  be  affected  by  them ;  employ- 
ment and  prices  must  be  affected  by  them. 
The  occupations  in  which  whole  communi- 
ties shall  engage,  the  channels  into  which 
the  industry  of  the  whole  country  shall  be 
turned,  may,  and  must,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  depend  on  the  action  and  policy  of 
the  Government  in  the  particulars  here  re- 
ferred to.  To  Mr.  Polk,  however,  all  this 
seems  a  matter  of  the  most  perfect  indif- 
ference. Having  certain  foreign  objects 
of  ambition  or  particular  desire  to  accom- 
plish, requiring  a  heavy  expenditure  of 
money,  he  must  have  a  tariff  adjusted  ex- 
clusively to  the  production  of  the  greatest 
possible  amount  of  revenue,  regardless  of 
the  certain  and  inevitable  destruction  which 
it  must  bring,  sooner  or  later,  on  particu- 
lar occupations  and  forms  of  national  in- 
dustry, and  on  the  general  prosperity  of 
the  country.  A  tariff  framed  with  a  view 
to  encourage  and  secure  the  largest  possi- 
ble amount  of  importations,  for  the  sake 
oi  reaping  the  largest  possible  amount  of 
revenue  uom  the  duties  on  them — ^this, 
and  nothing  less,  can  satisfy  the  Presi- 
dent, though  it  be  certain  to  the  plainest 
comprehension  that  the  result  must  be  the 
depression  of  all  kinds  of  business,  the 
utter  ruin  of  many,  and,  if  the  experiment 
be  continued  long  enough,  inevitable  na- 
tional bankruptcy.  If  the  country  must 
have  its  full  supplies  of  manufactured 
g^oods  from  abroad — ^its  woolens,  cottons, 
iron,  and  a  hundred  other  things — ^m  order 
that  the  Government  may  tax  the  imports 
for  revenue,  then  the  production  of  such 
articles  at  home  must  be  given  up ;  and 
this  involves  necessarily  the  ruin  of  all  in- 
terests engaged  in  such  production  at 
home.  And  if  these  supplies  must  be  re- 
ceived from  abroad,  and  not  produced  at 
home  at  all,  or  to  any  considerable  extent, 
the  importations  must  be  enormously 
great,  and  they  must  be  paid  for,  at  some 
rate  or  other,  by  the  current,  avails  of  our 


national  industry,  or  we  piust  soon  sink 
into  overwhelming  indebtedness.  Our  re* 
sort  is  necessarily  to  agriculture ;  we  can 
go  nowhere  but  to  the  soil.  But  those 
from  whom  we  take  our  supplies  of  mer- 
chandise have  a  soil  of  their  own,  and  no 
lack  of  hands  to  work  it ;  and  except  in 
case  of  a  general  failure  of  crops,  and  the 
very  rare  occurrence  of  a  threatened  fam- 
ine, they  want,  and  they  will  take,  very 
little,  almost  nothing,  comparatively,  of  the 
edible  productions  of  our  fields.  The 
balance  of  trade  of  course  runs  against  us ; 
when  we  cannot  pay  in  the  productions  of 
our  industry,  in  kind,  we  must  pay  in  gold 
and  silver  so  long  as  we  have  it;  and 
when  that  fails,  as  fail  it  must,  since,  in 
the  operations  of  trade,  its  only  legitimate 
and  reliable  use  is  to  pay  casual  balances, 
then  the  last  stage  of  national  folly,  dis- 
tress and  disgrace  n  reached.  But  what 
is  all  this  to  the  President,  so  he  but  gets, 
in  the  mean  time,  his  ample  returns  of  rev- 
enue ?  And  as  little  does  it  seem  to  con- 
cern him,  that  this  is  wholy  a  graiuiiou$ 
mischief  and  ruin,  which  his  tariff  policy 
is  bringing  on  the  country.  It  admits  of 
the  clearest  demonstration,  that  a  tariff, 
arranged  on  the  principles  and  general 
basis  of  that  of  1842,  and  affording  ample 
and  equal  protection  to  all  the  leading  ob- 
jects of  our  national  industry,  is  a  better 
tariff  for  revenue,  if  we  would  only  give 
it  steadiness  and  permanence,  than  Mr. 
Polk's  tariff  of  1846. 

The  policy  of  the  President  in  regaid  to 
the  tariff  is  of  the  same  character  as  that 
which  he  has  adopted  in  his  plan  for  the 
management  of  the  fiscal  affairs  of  the 
government.  So  far  as  the  Sub-treasury 
is  not  a  great  government  cheat — ^in  John 
Bull's  language,  an  unmitigated  humbug — 
it  is  a  cumbrous  machine,  giving  no  facili- 
ties or  honest  advantages  whatever  to  the 
government,  but  bearing  all  the  while  with 
the  weight  of  an  incubus  on  the  com- 
munity, and  ready  at  any  moment  of  pecu- 
niary difficulty,  to  become  an  instrument 
of  intolerable  distress  to  the  whole  coun- 
try. In  a  country,  where  the  established 
and  universal  currency  is  paper;  issued  on 
the  basis  of  gold  and  silver,  and  imme- 
diately convertible  into  it,  the  Government 
undertakes  or  professes  to  repudiate  thai 
currency,  and  to  take  the  gcid  and  silver 
exclusively  for  its  use  as  mon^.  It  go^ 
to  the  basia,  the  foundaliony  on  which  the 
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currency  of  the  oornitry — ^the  imrrenal 
money  of  current  trade  and  business — 
rests,  and  saps  and  drains  it  away  for  its 
own  selfish  and  exclusive  use.  In  our  ap- 
prehension, there  could  not  well  be  exhibited 
in  any  other  form,  a  more  wanton  disregard 
of  the  wants,  the  convenience,  and  the  in- 
terests of  the  business  community.  We 
bdieve  the  tune  is  not  distant  when  the 
practical  deformity  and  evils  of  this  mon- 
strous system  will  be  seen  and  felt  to  a 
degree  which  the  country  will  find  utterly 
unendurable ;  unless,  indeed,  the  Adminis- 
tration shaJl  wholly  fail,  imder  the  dispens" 
ing  power  of  the  Executive,  to  carry  it 
into  eflfect  according  to  the  letter  and 
spirit  of  the  enactment  under  which  it 
exists. 

VL  But  this  topic  of  the  Sub-treasury, 
and  that  of  the  tariff,  we  must  now  leave, 
without  even  an  attempt  to  discuss  them 
on  their  merits.  We  have  done  what  we 
promised — which  was  to  indicate  the  lead- 
ing subjects,  or  at  least  many  of  them, 
which  we  suppose  must  occupy  the  atten- 
tion of  the  country,  and  especially  of  par- 
ties and  political  men,  in  the  approaching 
canvass.  In  the  merits  of  President  Polk 
and  his  administration,  whether  he  shall 
be  a  candidate  for  re-election  or  not,  are 
necessarily  involved  the  pretensions  of 
the  party  that  supports  him,  to  have  its 
domination  perpetuated.  In  referring  to 
those  merits  we  may,  in  conclusion,  men- 
tion one  other  comprehensive  topic,  de- 
eervii^  the  fullest  consideration  at  the 
bands  of  a  conununity,  where  public  virtue 
forms  the  whole  foundation  on  which  the 
institutions  of  the  country  rest.  Has  the 
administration  of  Mr.  Polk  been  a  virtuous 
administration  ?  Has  not  its  public  policy, 
and  its  most  prondiient  acts,  been,  in  the 
main,  destitute  of  all  moral  unction? 
Have  they  not  to  a  great  extent  been  posi- 
tively unprincipled,  and  even  profligate  ? 
We  know  there  are  those,  seeming  to  be 
of  amiable  and  correct  deportment  in  pri- 
vate life,  who  hold  the  commission  of 
the  grossest  political  immoralities  a  very 
light  matter.  Mr.  Polk  may  be  of  that 
number ;  we  are  not.  The  virtues  of  no 
people,  under  a  republican  and  elective 
qrstem,  can  stand  before  the  infectious 
corruptions  and  immoralities  of  the  gov- 
ernment. As  the  government,  so  will  the 
people  be,  in  this  respect.  We  are  con- 
stnuned  to  declare  that  we  see  in  the  con- 


duct of  the  President,  a  most  melaneh<dy 
lack  of  that  sincerity,  truthfulness,  candor 
and  moderation — ^that  devotion  to  high 
principle  and  to  strict  justice-— which 
ought  to  characterize  the  Chief  Mamtrale 
of  this  great  Republic.  Compare  him,  m 
these  moral  qualities,  with  the  great 
model,  Washington  I  Mr.  Polk  came  into 
his  ofiice  on  the  basis  of  two  great  false- 
hoods laid  down  by  his  party,  and  with 
the  aid  of  a  great  cheat  put  forth  by  him- 
self in  person.  This  last  was  his  letter  to 
Mr.  Kane  on  the  tariff.  The  falsehoods 
were,  first,  the  declaration  of  his  nominate 
ing  Convention,  that  **  our  tiUe  to  the  wkok 
of  Oregon  was  clear  and  unquestionable  ;*' 
and  the  second  consisted  in  calling  the 
proposed  measure  of  annexing  Texas  to 
the  United  States,  **  Re-annexation  " — ^as  if 
the  State  or  Republic  of  Texas  had  once 
belonged  to  our  Union,  and  was  only  now 
to  be  re- united  to  it ;  or  as  if  it  was  only 
so  many  square  miles  of  uninhabited  terri- 
tory to  which  he  had  once  set  up  a  diplo- 
matic pretension,  which  was  now  to  be  add- 
ed to  our  national  domain.  This  was  a  bad 
beginning,  and  worse  has  followed.  The 
President  has  constantly  set  up  pretences 
instead  of  facts  to  explain  and  justify  hk 
proceedings  with  Mexico ;  his  real  designs 
from  the  beginning  towards  that  countey 
were  those  ci  the  Oppressor  and  ibe 
Spoiler.  He  has  dragged  the  country 
after  l^im  in  a  bold  career  of  rapacity 
and  conquest.  He  has  treated  the  army, 
which  has  so  nobly  fought  his  battles 
abroad,  with  the  deepest  injustice,  and 
broken  its  spirit  by  his  appointments,  his 
promotions,  and  his  system  of  favoritism. 
He  has  treated  his  commanding  Oenerals  in 
the  field,  from  a  feeling  of  petty  jealousy, 
with  bad  faith,  deceit,  and  gross  indignity. 
The  use  he  has  made  of  the  patronage  of 
his  office  has  been  in  many  instances  cor- 
rupting and  degrading  to  the  character 
and  dignity  ci  the  nation.  His  disposition 
in  this  respect  b  shown  in  the  effort  he  has 
made,  even  since  he  has  believed  that 
peace  was  already  made  c^iain,  to  secure 
to  himself  the  appointment  of  offices  for 
ten  new  raiments  to  be  added  to  the 
army,  besides  the  potent  voice  he  would 
have  in  the  nomination  of  officers  for  twenty- 
new  regiments  more  of  volunteers.  But 
the  theme  is  too  prolific  for  this  article,  after 
I  the  space  we  have  already  occupied,  and 
I  for  the  present  we  rest  here.    S.  D.  B. 
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'^.He  that  cftv  diHWrii  tbeloTelintit  of  thingi,  we  call  him  Poet,  Psiater,  Man  of  Geniiu,  gifted,  loveable."— Cjlkltls  m 
JUitrees  amd  Btro  fforak^. 

*'  Wherever  the  heart  speakii  tJuf  ii  always  eloqnenoe,  initiest,  and  iaBtooction."~8ift  EL  Brtdoks'  RmMuUom  0ft\rug% 
TrmnU. 

"  Ererythiag  I  lee  in  the  fields  ii  to  me  an  object,  and  I  can  look  at  the  same  riTolet,  or  at  an  handsome  tiee,  eveiy  daj  of 
my  life,  with  new  pleasaie."— Cowpkr,  (m  a  UtUr  to  the  Rev.  Wm.  Vnmiti.) 


The  return  of  Spring,  with  its  "glad 
light  green/'  is  to  most  of  us  a  renewal  of 
our  youth.     The   sunshine  has  a  warm, 

f  olden  look,  and  appears  to  cling  to  the 
rown  earth,  trees,  and  fences.  It  is  hap- 
piness to  feel  its  genial  influence.  We 
contrast  it  with 

"  The  winter's  drenching  rain 
And  driving  snow,"  (Beattie,) 

and  look  forward  to  the  deep  and  glowing 
beauty,  "  the  lusty  bravery  of  summer, ' 
and  to  autumn,  with  its  russet  stubble 
fields,  transparent  air  and  water,  and  gay 
shifting  clouds.  Nature  is  ever  young, 
and  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  "  way  of  life" 
of  her  ardent  and  sincere  admirers  never 
falls  "into  the  sere  and  yellow  leaf." 
Recollections  of  our  own  youth  are  min- 
gled with  walks  by  the  brook  side,  rambles 
through  meadows  and  woods  ;  with  cool 
pishing  springs,  at  which  we  have  often 
'  knelt  and  slaked  our  thirst,  and  made  cups 
of  walnut  leaves  fastened  together  by  their 
stems,  which  proved  to  be  convenient  and 
elegant.  The  harvest  field  also  has  afford- 
ed us  many  houis  of  heart-felt  delight. 
Raking  hay  is  a  great  sharpener  of  the 
appetite,  and  what  meal  can  be  more  de- 
licious than  the  one  eaten  under 

"  Wide  branching  trees  with  dark  green  leaf 
rich  clad  ?"  Lamb. 

And  pleasant  it  is,  too,  after  the  fragrant 
toil  of  the  day,  to  harness  up  the  horses 
before  the  lumbering  heavy  wagon,  which 
never  knew  the  luxury  of  springs,  and 
slowly  to  return  to  the  old  homestead  in 
the  dusk  of  the  evening,  and  find  the  sup- 
per-table well  covered  with  food  fit  for  a 
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farm  house.  Huge  bowls  of  rich  samp  and 
milk  are  rapidly  consumed  and  as  rapidly 
replenished ;  and  how  soothing  to  weary 
limbs,  to  repose  upon  the  fresh  smelUng 
bed  in  the  large  open  garret,  where  we 
often  heard  the  big  drops  pattering  on  the 
roof,  or  pouring  down  in  torrents. 

*<  O  Lord  !  this  is  an  hngd  rain ! 
This  were  a  weather  for  to  sleepin  in.*' 

Chaucsr. 

The  quiet  of  the  country  undoubtedly 
deepens  the  religion  of  a  thoughtful  mind, 
for  the  current  of  life  there  glides  along 
more  calmly  than  in  the  city,  where  but 
little  time  is  left  for  reflection.  A  stillness 
broods  over  the  heart,  and  over  the  land- 
scape, on  a  Sabbath  morning.  The  Sunday 
last  past  made  a  most  agreeable  impres- 
sion on  us.  Rain  had  fallen  during  the 
previous  night,  but  the  sun  rose  bright  and 
clear  on  Sunday,  and  every  tree,  bush  and 
blade  of  grass  glittered  in  its  rays. 

"  A  fresher  green  the  smcning  leaves  displayed." 

Parnell. 

The  air  was  musioal  with  birds ;  cows  were 
cropping  the  short,  rich  herbage  beneath 
some  magnificent  elm  trees  on  the  common 
opposite  the  window  where  we  were  sit- 
ting ;  and  over  all  was  the  "  blue  rejoicing 
sky."  Soon,  the  church  bell  rang  its  peals, 
summoning  the  poor  and  the  rich  to  God's 
house,  some  to  return  thanks  for  past  bless- 
ings, and  others  to  implore  for  strength  to 
bear  up  under  sorrows  and  afl^ictions,  and 
fervently  to  exclaim,  "  Thy  will  be  done." 
Oh,  it  was  a  cheering  and  lovely  sight  to 
view  the  pld  and  the  young,  fathers,  moth- 
ers, the  young  maiden  with  dancing  ring- 
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lets,  bright  eyes,  clear  complexion,  and 
neat  attire,  and  children  with  shining  faces, 
all  quietly  walking  over  that  "  living  land- 
scape," beneath  those  glorious  trees,  to- 
wards the  white  church  from  whose  tower 
the  sound  of  the  bell  came  undulating  on 
the  ear.  It.  vividly  brought  to  memory 
that  last  poetry  of  Mrs.  Hemans : 

"How  many  blessed  groups  this  hour  are 
bending 
Through  England's    primrose  meadow  paths 
their  way 
Towards  spire  and  tower,  'midst  shadowy 
elms  ascending, 
Whence  the  sweet  chimes  proclaim  the  hal- 
lowed day ! 
The  halls  from  old  heroic  ages  gray, 
Pour  their  fair  children  forth  ;  andhamlets  low, 
With  whose  thick  orchard  blooms  the  soft 
winds  play, 
Send  out  their  inmates  in  a  happy  flow, 

Like  a  freed  vernal  stream.    I  may  not  tread 

With  them  those  pathways — to  the  feverish 

bed 

Of  sickness  bound — yet  O  my  God !  I  bless 

Thy  mercy,  that  with    Sabbath  peace  hath 

fiird 
My  chastenM  heart,  and  all  its  throbbings  still'd 
.    To  one  deep  calm  of  lowliest  thankfulness." 

We  cannot  refrain  from  copying  some  lines 
from  Grahame's  Sabbath,  which  form  a  se- 
ries of  perfect  and  felicitous  pictures : — 

**  How  still  the  morning  of  the  hallow'd  day ! 

Mute  is  the  voice  of  rural  labor,  hushed 

The  ploughboy*s  whistle  and  the  milkmaid's 

song. 
The  scythe  lies  glittering  in  the  dewy  wreath 
Of  tedded  grass,  mingled  with  fading  flowers 
That  yester  morn  bloomed  waving  in  the  breeze. 
Sounds  the  most  faint  attract  the  ear — the  hum 
Of  early  bee,  the  tricklinff  of  the  dew, 
The  distant  bleating,  midway  up  the  liill. 
Calmnesfr  sits  throned  on  yon  unmoving  cloud. 
To  him  who  wanders  o*er  the  upland  leas 
The  blackbird's  note  comes  mellowing  from  the 

dale; 
And  sweeter  from  the  sky  the  gladsome  lark 
Warbles  with  heaven4uned  song;  the  lulling 

brook 
Murmurs  more  gently  down  the  deep-worn  glen. 
While   from  yon  lowly  roof,   whose  curling 

smoke 
O'ermonnts  the  mist,  is  heard,  at  intervals. 
The  voice  of  psalms — ^the  simple  song  of  praise. 

*•  With  dove-like  wings,  Peace  o'er  yon  village 

broods. 
The  dizzying  mill-wheel  rests ;  the  anvil's  din 
Hath  cea^sed ;  all,  all  around  is  quietness. 


Less  fearful  on  this  day,  the  liminng  htre 
Stops,  and  looks  back,  and  stops  and  looks  on 

man. 
Her  deadliest  foe.    The  toil-worn  horse,  sec 

free, 
Unheedful  of  the  pasture,  roams  at  large ; 
And  as  his  stiflT  unwieldy  bulk  he  rolls, 
His  Jron-armed  hoofs  gleam  in  the  morning 

ray." 

Miller's  "  A  Day  in  the  Woods,"  dedi- 
cated to  the  Countess  of  Blessington,  is  a 
beautifully  printed  book,  and  contains  a 
series  of  tales  and  poems,  told  by  a  num- 
ber of  young  persons  wandering  about  in 
the  woods,  "with  ample  interchange  of 
sweet  discourse."  It  smells  of  green 
leaves  and  flowery  dells,  and  you  hear  the 
muni\,uring  of  brooks.  It  is  full  of  elo- 
quence and  picturesque  beauty.  He  mi- 
nutely and  fondly  dwells  on  old  customs 
and  habits,  and  is  so  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  all  the  subjects  that  he  writes  upon, 
that  it  stamps  the  work  with  a  peculiar 
value.  None  but  a  true  poet  could  have 
written  it. 

"  His  candid  style  like  a  clear  stream  does  slide. 
And  his  bright  fancy  all  the  way 
Does  like  the  sunshine  in  it  play." 

Cowley. 

We  will  make  a  few  selections,  that  the 
reader  may  judge  for  himself  of  the  ex- 
quisite poeticiEd  material  of  Miller's  mind. 

**  See  how  beautiful  the  sunshine  sleeps  on 
the  opening  flowers,  and  those  that  blow  upon 
the  shady  banks  stand  amid  light  of  their  own 
creating.  Here  comes  a  heavv  bee ;  he  be- 
longs to  no  hive,  but  is  a  free  denisen  of  the 
hills  and  woods,  and  stores  his  sweets  in  the 
bole  of  some  mighty  tree,  where  he  can  se- 
curely feed  upon  his  treasures  in  the  winter, 
safe  from  the  howling  tempest.  How  gayly  be 
flies  along  to  the  deep  low  music  of  his  own 
wings !  rJow  he  has  plunged  into  that  blue- 
beirs  cup,  head  foremost,  like  a  diver  who 
dashes  at  once  to  the  river  depths ;  so  he  has 
plunged  through  the  loosened  lustre  of  the 
petals,  the  clear  cool  crystal  of  the  folded  dew- 
drop,  and  is  now  revelling  at  the  fountain  of 
the  flower's  sweetness.  Happy  bee  I  the  range 
of  the  sunny  hills  is  all  thine  own ;  thou  canst 
sail  down  the  fragrant  valleys,  or  carry  thy 
merry  minstrelsy  through  the  leafy  forest- 
bowers,  then  dash  away  in  sunshine  and  song 
to  the  breezy  banks  of  the  far-ofi*  murmuring 
nver." 

*' Observe  that  tall  young  woman,  whose 
pale  face  is  saddened  by  sorrow.  Solitary  and 
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Bilent  she  has  ventured  again  into  the  green 
fields,  the  first  time  this  for  many  weeks.  Her 
eye  has  taken  a  long  sweep  across  the  hlue 
heavens.  Pain  would  she  glance  through  the 
fleecy  silver  that  skirts  the  loosened  clouds, — 
through  the  golden  portals  of  Paradise  would 
she  peer,  along  the  ranks  of  winged  Cherubim 
and  Seraphim,  harp-sounding,  and  the  trumpet- 
blowing  archangels,  and  there  look  for  one 
whom  she  yet  loves.  Now  are  her  eyes  rivet- 
ed upon  a  little  knot  of  wild  violets.  Disturb 
not  her  contemplation !  a  vision  is  rising  be- 
fore her.  Mark  those  compressed  lips :  she 
sees  her  once  beautiful  boy,  as  he  fay  last 
spring  laughing  and  tumbling  in  the  sunshine, 
and  running  to  and  fro  delirious  with  joy  amongst 
the  flowers !  Oh !  her  eyes  are  filling  with 
tears,  for  she  now  sees  two  small  blanched 
hands  resting  upon  tiie  ghastly  linen  ;  so  pale 
are  they  that  the  wan  lilies  throw  not  a  ray 
of  light  upon  the  frightful  wliiteness.  The  few 
violets,  too,  that  form  a  wreath  around  his  an- 
eelic  face,  appear  to  shrink  as  if  they  pined  for 
Uie  darkness  of  the  grave  to  hide  the  loveliness 
which  death  hath  claimed.  The  last  time  she 
gazed  on  flowers  was  in  a  still  church-vard : 
some  hand  threw  a  few  into  the  grave,  and  they 
were  soon  broken  by  the  heavy  clods,  that 
sounded  through  her  heart  as  thev  fell  upon 
the  little  coffin ;  and  that  bell— toll  ftoll !  toll ! 
so  slowly  and  sadly.  But  she  is  journeying 
homeward, — a  weeping  flower  worshipper." 

"  Let  us  turn  to  the  busy  haunts  or  men — 
the  dark  alleys  of  the  metropolis.  Mark  the 
open  casement  o'^posite.  There  stands  a  broken 
jug  which  contains  a  few  flowers ;  a  care-strick- 
en woman  is  gazing  fixedly  upon  them.  Saw 
ye  not  that  faint  8mile>  that  small  opening  of 
light  upon  a  sky  which  is  nearlv  all  night? 
Those  few  flowers,  almost  withered  as  they  are 
through  long  keeping,  brought  back  to  her 
mind  the  remembrance  of  by-gone  years.  She 
was  wafted  back  on  the  wings  of  memory  to 
the  cottage  of  her  fathers,  and  again  saw  the 
woodbinc-trellised  window,  through  which  she 
had  so  oflen  watched  the  lark  springing  from 
the  *  daisy's  side,'  by  which  it  had  all  night 
slept^  and  scattering  music  on  the  earth  as  it 
carolled  high  up  the  vaulted  heavens ;  and  the 
neat  garden  where  her  beehives  stood,  ere  the 
humming  denizens  saUied  forth  to  whisper  love 
into  the  bosoms  of  the  heath-bells.  The 
cuckoo's  song  also  smote  her  ear  while  she 
gazed  upon  them,  and  she  imagined  cowslips 
nodded  a  fresh  welcome  as  if  they  beckoned  her 
home  again.  The  gray  linnet's  note,  the  bird 
that  built  yearly  in  the  furze  bushes  by  the 
sedgy  brook  and  sang  so  sweetly  to  the  mur- 
muring water,  which  answered  again  with  its 
liquid  voice,  as  it  welled  away  tlTrough  tha 
cresses  and  water  lilies,  and  beneath  the  tall 
rushes  that  she  loved  to  gather.  But  she  has 
turned  away  to  soothe  her  child.  Oh,  she  is  a 
flower  worshipper." 


Beauties  of  the  CamUry,  with  twenty- 
six  illustratious,  published  by  Van  Voorst, 
London,  1887,  is  a  beautifully  printed  vol- 
ume, with  fine  descriptions  of  rural  cu»« 
toms,  objects,  and  rich  with  Mr.  Miller's 
peculiar  eloquence.  In  his  vocation  of 
basket  naaking  he  has  journeyed  over  the 
greater  part  of  England,  and  whether 
wearied  or  otherwise,  nature  in  all  its  vari* 
ous  aspects  has  been  viewed  by  him  with 
a  loving  heart  and  fond  eye.  Every  field 
had  its  peculiar  charm,  every  hedge  was 
filled  with  perfume,  or  associated  with  boy- 
ish and  happy  days.  He  has  stopped  to 
rest  at  the  wayside  inn,  and  there  drank  hb 
mug  of  sparkling,  healthy  ale,  and  ate  his 
bit  of  bread  and  cheese  with  a  grateful 
heart,  every  drop  and  morsel  of  it  sweet- 
ened by  toil  and  his  long  walk.  There  he 
has  conversed  with  farmers  and  the  vari- 
ous classes  that  gather  together  at  a  road- 
side inn.  Many  years  of  careful  observa- 
tion, and  his  innate  poetical  feding,  have 
enabled  him  to  write  books  full  of  interest 
and  truth,  and  such  as  we  verily  believe 
his  countrymen  will  not  willingly  let  die. 
His  is  the  rare  faculty  of  painting  to  the 
eye,  old  woods,  flowery  valleys,  and  flowing 
rivers,  with  such  mmute  beauty  and  force, 
that  it  gives  a  man  an  intense  desire  to 
leave  the  dust,  turmoil,  and  heat  of  ci^ 
life,  ''hummin^r  with  a  restless  crowd, 
and  to  plunge  mto  the  cool,  shady,  deep 
and  silent  woods.  We  think  of  refreshing 
slumbers,  where  no  noise  of  vehicles 
rattling  over  stony  pavements  intrudes,  but 
the  hum  of  insects  and  the  fragrant  air 
enter  at  the  window.  The  dew  has  fallen, 
and  we  have  the  music  of  the  leaves  as  the 
winds  on  their  onward  course  mildly  whis- 
per to  them.  We  are  awakened  by  the 
song  of  birds;  we  behold  flowers  and  grass 
sparkling  with  diamond  drops  and  glitter- 
ing as  if  with  joy,  and 

"  Hill,  dale,  and  shady  woods,  andaunny  plains, 
And  liquid  hipse  of  murmuring  streams." 

.MiLTOH. 

How  much  better  all  food  tastes  in  the 
country  than  in  the  city.  This  on  many 
occasions,  no  doubt,  arises  from  the  pure 
air,  change  of  scene,  and  exercise ;  but 
most  certainly  the  bread  and  butter,  and 
the  milk  and  cream,  meat  and  vegetables, 
(freshly  gathered  from  the  garden,)  are 
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sttperior  to  what  are  generally  procured  in 
the  eitj.  But  above  all,  there  is  generally 
a  kome  feeling  among  country  people, 
which  carries  with  it  many  virtues.  In 
cities  there  is  scarcely  such  a  place  as 
home.  We  merely  stay  in  such  a  street 
at  such  a  number,  and  without  the  number 
we  could  with  difficulty  find  our  residences 
— for  entire  blocks  of  houses  are  often 
precisely  similar  in  all  respects.  About 
the  old  homestead  we  love  the  very  grass, 
and  trees,  and  winding  roads,  the  birds 
singing  over  our  heads,  the  flowers  bloom- 
ing about  us ;  and  the  atmosphere  seems  to 
bear  joy  and  health  with  it.  We  think  that 
friendships  are  more  apt  to  strike  root  and 
endure  in  the  country,  than  in  the  city. 
For  the  most  part,  in  cities,  what  is  society 
80  called,  but  a  wearisome  round  of  com- 
mon places,  stereotyped  remarks,  which 
give  no  insight  into  the  character  of  the 
individual  you  are  conversing  with  ?  and 
the  same  style  of  dress  and  mode  of  living 
and  education  form  classes  of  which  each 
individual  constitutes  a  fragment,  separate, 
but  not  distinct.  In  the  country  the  young 
pass  much  time  with  one  another,  under 
the  same  roof ;  they  are  more  thrown  upon 
their  own  resources;  they  become  intimate 
from  the  very  fact  of  being  acquainted  with 
each  other's  character,  disposition,  trains 
of  thought.  Public  opinion  is  but  little 
felt,  or  little  heeded,  for  they  scarcely  know 
its  influence.  There  you  find  much  origin- 
ality, both  in  thought  and  observation,  with 
a  depth  of  sincerity,  genuine,  and  fresh  from 
the  heart. 

The  recollections  of  May-poles  on  the 
banks  of  the  silver  Trent,  of  sheep-shearing, 
and  harvest  home  festivals — 

^  The  promise  of  the  spring, 
.  The  sununer's  ffloiy  and  the  ricn  repose 
Of  antumn,  ana  the  winter's  silvery  snow,*' 

(Rogers'  Human  Life,) 

have  cheered  many  an  hour  of  Miller's  ex- 
istence in  the  dark  and  unwholesome  streets 
of  London.  He  forgets  not  in  his  exile  in 
the  city,  the  country  walks  in  frosty  wea- 
ther, tlxe  glow  it  gave  to  the  blood,  the 
deep  blue  sky,  looking  far  higher  than  in 
summer-:— the  hoar  frost  on  the  trees  and 
hedges — the  freezing  showers  glazing 
everything  on  which  they  fell ;  he  sees  the 
hard  brown  buds,  but  thinks  of  the  tender 
leaves  and  rich  colors  folded  beneath  their 


hard  sheaths ;  and  the  brave  little  rolnn, 
"  sacred  to  the  household  gods,"  recalls 
to  mind  pleasurable  thoughts  of  childhood, 
of  "  The  Children  in  the  Wood."  And 
when  summer  comes,  in  imagination,  be 
gazes  on  the  sky-lark  floating  heavenward, 
and  hears  the  blackbird's  mellow  voice, 
and  loves  the  rolling  river,  the  flowers,  and 
grass,  and  hills  and  woods,  and  the  village 
green  with  its  oak,  or  sycamore,  or  elm,  m 
the  centre,  and  the  old  men  sitting  beneath 
it  when  their  day's  work  is  done,  smoking 
their  pipes,  and  talking  about  the  weather, 
the  appearance  of  the  crops,  the  health 
and  prosperity  or  adversity  of  their  neigh- 
bors, while  the  children  are  rolling  about 
on  the  grass.  To  him  the  summer's  heat 
is  mitigated  and  sweetened  by  the  fragrant 
breath  of  the  hay  field,  and  he  feels  the 
coolness  of  the  old  woods,  and  sees  the 
cattle  standing  knee- deep  in  the  running 
streams.     Miller  is  truly 

**  Haunted  by  the  sweet  airs  and  sounds  which 

flow 
Among  the  woods  and  waters."     Skellst. 

A  novel  with  the  title  of  "  Gideon  Giktj 
the  Roper y*  appeared  in  London  in  1841, 
with  thirty-six  illustrations  by  Edward 
Lambert.  In  this  production  Miller  at- 
tempted to  produce  a  true  English  work, 
to  make  the  scenery  and  characters  thor- 
oxighly  Elnglish.  The  chief  events  of  the 
story  are  such  as  had  fallen  under  his  own 
observation,  and  he  wished  to  express  his 
indication  against  an  unjust  and  cruel 
English  law.  The  story  turns  upon  the 
fact  that  a  poor  man  can  sell  the  goods  he 
himself  makes,  in  the  town  or  parish  m 
which  he  lives,  without  a  license ;  but  let 
him  offer  the  same  goods  for  sale  in  the 
neighboring  villages,  or  at  the  doors  of 
lonely  and  out  of  the  way  houses,  where 
the  inhabitants  would  be  compelled  to  go 
miles  to  purchase  such  articWas  he  bringrs 
to  their  doors,  and  he  is  liable  to  a  penalty 
of  £40  or  three  months' imprisonment. 

The  character  of  Ben  Brust  is  capitally 
drawn,  and  excellently  well  supported 
throughout  the  work.  He  is  described  as 
^  man  of  ''  remarkable  exterior,"  large  and 
fat,  with  a  countenance  that  seemed  as  if  it 
had  never  known  care  ;  there  was  a  kind 
of  "  come  day  go  day"  appearance  about 
him ;  he  looked,  to  use  a  homely  phrase, 
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"  a  jolly-bearted  fellow," — ^and  such  a  man 
in  reality  was  Ben  Brust,  one  who  never 
troubled  his  head  with  what  his  neighbors 
thought  about  him,  who  never  worked  un- 
til he  was  fairly  forced,  or  thought  of  ob- 
taining new  clothes  unti]  the  old  ones  had 
all  but  dropped  from  his  back.     He  looked 
too  fat  to  think ;  he  was  too  weighty  a 
man  for  care  to   bend   down ;  "  waking 
thought"  seldom  sat  on  Ben's  cyehds,  for 
he  had  been  heard  to  say  that  he  never 
remembered    being  in  bed  five  minutes 
without  falling  asleep ;  he  was  a  philoso- 
pher in  his  way.      If  he  was  hungry   he 
could  make  a  meal   in  a  turnip  field ;  a 
bean  stack  was  to  Ben  a  banquet ;  had 
you  named  poverty  to  him  he  would  have 
stared,  and  said,  he  knew  no  farmer  of  that 
name.     Still,  he  loved  a  good  dinner.     A 
comfortable  man  was  Ben   Brust.     Ben 
was  married :  his  wife  was  a  thin,  spare, 
cross-grained  little  woman,  with  a  sharp 
vinegar  aspect,  so  thin  that  she  was  nick- 
named "  Famine,"  while  Ben  was  called 
"  Plenty  ;"  he  would  have  bumped  down 
three  wives  the  size  of  his  own,  m  any  fair 
scale  in  England.    Famine  went  out  to 
work,  while  rlenty  lay  sleeping  in  the  sun- 
shine ;  she  was    scratching  and    saving, 
washed  and  cleaned  for  people  in  the  vil- 
lage.     Plenty    sat    on  gates  and  stiles 
whistlmg,  or  sometimes,  standing  on  the 
bridge,  would  spit  in  the  water  and  watch 
it  float  away  ;  and  when  the  day  was  hot 
very  hot  indeed,  go  on  the  other  side  to  see 
it  come  through.  **  Oh,  he  is  a  lazy  good- 
for-nowt,"  his  wife  would  exclaim,  "  but  I 
never  let  him  finger  a  farthing  of  my  get- 
tings  ;  I  keep  my  own  cupboard   under 
locK  and  key,  and  never  trouble  him  for  a 
bite  or  a  sup,  year  in  and  year  out ;  all  I 
desire  him  to  do  is  to  keep  himself."     Ben, 
on  the  other  hand,  used  to  say,  "  A  man's 
a  fool  that  kills  himself  to  keep  himself. 
When  a  rich  man  dies  he  cannot  take  his 
wealth  with  him,  and  I've  heard  the  parson 
advise  folks  to  take  no  thought  for  the 
morrow ;  besides,  it  was  a  saying  before  I 
was  bom  that  there  is  but  a  groat  a  year 
between  work  and  play,  and  they  say  that 
play  gets  it ;  all  the  comforts  of  life  con- 
sist in  <  snoring  and  brusting,'  for  such 
were  the  elegant  terms  he  chose  for  sleep 
and  food ;  as  to  clothes,  a  flower  and  a 
butterfly  are  finer  than  anybody  in  the 
land."     Ben  often  wondered,  too,  "  why  a 


quart' jug  was  no  biffger."  Nevertheless, 
Ben,  with  all  his  idleness  and  love  of  ale 
and  meat,  is  a  sturdy  and  fine  specimen  of 
a  man.  "  He  deals  in  russet  yeas  and 
honest  kersey  noes,"  and  is  ever  ready  to 
aid  his  fellow  creatures,  and  has  withal 
a  heartmess  and  simphcity  of  character 
that  interest  the  reader  extremely  in  his 
fortunes.  He  can  work  zealously  enough 
when  it  is  for  the  benefit  of  another,  in 
spite  of  his  fondness  for  a  quiet  sleep  on 
the  soft  grass  under  shady  trees,  places 
where  he  would  throw  himself  down  and 
think  how  foolish  it  was  for  the  birds  to 
take  the  trouble  to  fly  about  in  the  hot 
sunshine.  We  read  the  work  to  a  couple  of 
mechanics  in  their  workshops.  At  first  it 
hindered  their  work  but  slightly,  but  in 
the  course  of  half  an  hour  all  work  had 
ceased ;  the  hammer  and  jack  plane  were 
quiet  side  by  side.  Their  day's  work  was 
spoiled.  We  read  till  late  in  the  evening, 
and  early  next  morning  were  called  upon 
to  finish  it ;  and  so  anxious  were  they  to 
hear  the  conclusion  that  they  could  not  go 
to  work.  They  saw  unerringly,  how  life- 
like the  characters  were,  and  the  cares  and 
misfortunes  and  sterling  qualities  of  Gid- 
eon Giles,  found  a  way  to  their  hearts  and 
elicited  deep  sympathy.  It  is  a  noble 
book,  written  by  a  noble  man,  the  owner 
of  '*  no  faint  and  milky  heart."  All  the 
characters  appear  to  have  been  drawn 
from  individuals  falling  under  Miller's  own 
observation,  and  bits  of  scenery  are  de- 
scribed exquisitely,  bringing  the  very 
places  before  our  eyes. 

Pictures  of  Country  Life,  and  Summer 
Rambles  in  Green  and  Shady  Places,  with 
thirty  illustrations  by  Samuel  Williams, 
London,  Bogue,  1847,  in  all  respects  sus- 
tains Millers  previous  reputation.  The 
volume  contains  fifteen  essays  on  various 
and  delightful  topics,  among  others  one 
on  Bloom  field's  Farmer  Boy,  a  glorious 
piece  of  criticism.  We  have  room  but  for 
one  extract : — 

**  Dreamrra  wc  have  ever  been ;  although  the 
stem  renlities  of  life  have  thrown  their  forbid- 
den shadows  athwart  the  sunshine  in  which 
we  basked,  yet  they  have  never  wholly  blotted 
out  the  brighter  visions.  Glimpses  of  fiir-ofi* 
places  are  ever  opening  before  us,  and  *  green 
nestling  spots,'  wnich  we  have  loved  from  our 
boyish  days.  Nature  never  weafied  us,  and 
the  more  we  have  looked  upon  her  face  the 
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greater  has  been  our  pleasure ;  even  as  a  child 
whose  eye  tracks  the  sun-set  across  the  sea, 
and  believes  that  the  trailing  pathway  of  gold 
ends  only  on  the  threshold  of  heaven. 

*<  The  solemn  woods  have  to  us  seemed  like 
the  great  cathedrals  which  God  himself  had 
erected,  as  if  a  holier  religion  reigned  there 
than  was  ever  found  beneath  the  towering 
fabrics  erected  by  the  hand  of  man.  The  deep 
roaring  of  the  winds  had  a  sound  to  us  unlike 
aught  earthly;  the  rustling  of  the  leaves  in 
gentler  galea,  awoke  the  heart  unaware  to 
prayer ;  we  felt  not  the  same  while  in  the  midst 
of  such  shadowy  scenery.  The  pillars  hewn 
and  carved,  and  upreared  by  mortal  hands,  look 
not  so  grand  and  reverential  as  an  aisle  of  an- 
cient oaks,  tossing  their  gnarled  bouffhs  above 
our  heads,  and  admitting  through  the  massy 
roof  partial  openings  of  the  skv.  The  organ 
never  fell  upon  our  ears  with  the  same  solem- 
nity as  the  roar  of  the  ocean,  beating  upon  a 
solitary  shore.  Between  the  walls  of  high  and 
lofty  mountains  we  have  felt  an  inward  awe, 
which  the  vaulted  abbey  could  never  awaken ; 
for  over  the  one  hung  the  great  image  of  the 
Creator,  above  the  other,  the  builder  man. 

^'  Ruins  only  approach  the  sublime  when  they 
are  gray  and  vast,  and  time  has  erased  their 
history.  To  us  the  Pyramids  would  not  con- 
vey such  images  of  mysterious  and  melancholy 
grandeur  as  the  naked  and  rugged  pile  of 
Stonehenge.  The  untraceable  Past  having  long 
since  claimed  it  for  his  own,  and  hand^  it  to 
Eternity,  it  seems  tinged  with  the  first  sun- 
shine which  broke  upon  the  world,  and  may 
catch  the  last  ray  which  may  settle  down  upon 
the  earth,  ere  the  night  of  eternal  silence  and 
darkness  descends  upon  it." 

Some  of  Miller's  glowing  descriptions 
of  scenery,  of  rustic  and  hearty  characters, 
his  admiration 

**  Of  their  old  piety  and  of  their  glee,"  (Keats,) 

remind  us  at  times  of  Rousseau.  The 
wanderings  of  St.  Preux  in  the  Pays  de 
Vaud,  as  described  in  the  twenty-third 
letter  of  the  New  Heloise,  are  delicious. 
We  behold  him  at  one  time  enveloped  in  a 
drizzling  cloud  arising  from  a  toiTent  thun- 
dering against  the  rocks  at  his  feet ;  we 
gaze  on  yawning  abysses,  gloomy  woods, 
suddenly  opening  on  flowery  plains, — ^a 
blending  of  the  wild  and  cultivated, — hor- 
rid caverns,  vineyards  and  cornfields  among 
cliffs  and  precipices, — ^where  are  united 
almost  all  seasons  in  the  same  instant, 
every  climate  in  the  same  spot ;  the  tops 
of  the  mountains  are  variously  illuminated, 
a  mixture  of  light  and  shade, — the  thun- 
der storms  far  below  him, — the  purity  of 


the  air,  producing  tranquillity  of  soul, — 
joined  with  the  pleasure  of  looking  on  new 
scenes,  plants,  and  bu-ds.  The  disinter- 
ested zeal  and  humanity  of  the  inhabitants 
are  eloquently  described.  When  St.  Preux 
approaches  any  hamlet  towards  evening, 
the  inhabitants  are  eager  to  entertain  and 
lodge  himin  theirhouses,andhe  to  whom  the 
preference  is  given  was  always  well  pleas- 
ed. They  would  receive  no  pay,  and  were 
offended  when  it  was  proffered.  "  The  same 
simplicity  exists  among  themselves :  when 
the  children  are  once  arrived  at  maturity, 
all  distinction  between  them  and  their  pa- 
rents seems  to  have  ceased  ;  their  domes- 
tics are  seated  at  the  same  table  with  their 
masters  ;  the  same  liberty  reigns  in  the  cot- 
tage as  ua  the  republic,  and  each  family  is  an 
epitome  of  the  state.**  "  lis  en  usent  entre 
eux  avec  la  m^me  simplicite  :  les  enfants  en 
Age  de  raison  sont  les  egaux  de  Icurs  peres : 
les  domestiques  s'asseyent  a  table  avec  leur 
maltres ;  lam^me  liberte  regnedans  lesmai- 
sons  etdans  la  republique,  et  la  famille  est 
rimage  de  Tetat.  No  wonder  that  Julia  in 
her  reply  to  this  eloquent  epistle  exclaims : 
"  La  relation  de  votre  voyage  est  charmante ; 
elle  me  feroit  aimer  celui  qui  Fa  ecrite  quand 
bien  m^me  je  ne  le  connoitrois  pas."   \  . 

There  is  also  a  beautiful  picture  of  a 
fine  breathing  landscape,  and  the  portrait 
of  a  happy  man,  where  Werter  is  repre- 
sented sitting  beneath  some  lime  trees, 
which  spread  their  branches  over  a  little 

freen  in  front  of  a  church,  where  he  has  a 
ne  view  of  the  country,  and  is  surrounded 
by  cottages  and  barns,  and  an  old  woman 
lives  close  by,  who  sells  wine,  coffee  and 
cakes.  Here  Werter  sits  and  reads  Homer.* 


*  It  is  rather  strange  that  we  have  no  version,  ia 
English,  of  the  **  Sorrowt  of  fVerter,**  direct  from 
the  German.  The  English  one,  in  common  uae,  is 
a  translation  from  the  French.  We  have  aow  before 
us  a  French  translation  printed  at  Maestricht  ia 
1776.  It  contains  two  pictures ;  one  represents  Char- 
lotte cutting  off  slices  of  bread  and  batter  for  the 
children,  and  the  other  is  a  view  of  Werier's  room. 
In  the  last  letter  of  this  work  occurs  the  followine 
afiecting  passage.  We  copy  from  the  French:  '*Qiiaod 
dans  une  belle  soiree  d'cte,  tu  te  proineneras  vers 
la  montagne,  ressouviens  toi  de  moi;  rappelle  toi 
comme  tu  m'as  vu  souvent  monter  de  la  vallee ; 
leve  les  yeux  vers  la  cimetiere  qui  renferme  ma 
tombe,  et  vois  aux  dernicrs  rayons  du  soleil  com- 
me le  vent  du  soir  fait  ondoyer  l*herbe  haute  qui 
ia  couvre.  JVtois  iranquille  en  commengaoc  ma 
lettre,  mais  en  me  retraf  ant  vivement  lous  ces  ob* 
jets,  voilk  que  je  pleure  comme  un  enfant.**  Now 
for  the  English :  **  When  in  a  fine  evening  of  Bum- 
mer you  walk  towards  the  mountains,  think  of  me ; 
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Rytal  Sketches,  with  twenty-three  illus- 
trations, was  published  in  London  by  Van 
Voorst  in  1 839.  We  wish  that  we  had  room 

recollect  the  times  you  have  so  often  seen  roe  come 
op  from  the  volley ;  raise  your  eyes  to  the  church- 
yard which  contains  my  grave :  and  by  the  light 
of  the  departing  son,  see  now  the  evening  breeze 
waves  over  the  nigh  grass  which  grows  over  me ! 

I  was  calm  when  I  began  my  letter;  but  the  rec- 
ollection of  these  scenes  makes  mc  weep  like  a 
child." 

A  word  or  two  about  another  translation.  Leigh 
Hunt  in  the  Indicator,  in  some  remarks  on  Laza- 
rillo  de  Tormes,  observes  that  the  English  version 
of  the  work  is  done  with  great  tact  and  spirit,  he 
knows  not  by  whom,  but  that  it  is  worthy  of  De  Foe. 
Lazarillo  serves  a  blind  beggar,  who,  to  keep  his 
mug  of  common  Spanish  wine  safe  from  the  inroads 
of  Lazarillo,  holds  it  in  his  own  hands ;  but  this 
avails  him  nothing,  for  the^  cunning  Lazarillo  con- 
trives to  suck  out  some  with  a  reed ;  the  beggar 
then,  to  prevent  this,  places  his  hand  over  it.  Upon 
this  his  antagonist  makes  a  hole  near  the  bottom  of 
the  mug,  and  fills  it  up  with  wax,  and  then  taps  it 
gently  when  he  feels  thirsty.  Lazarillo  tells  his 
adventnres  himself. 

■ROLI8B  VEftSXON. 

"Ton  wonH  accuse  me  any  more  I  hope  (cried I) 
of  drinking  vour  wine,  after  all  the  fine  precautions 
you  have  mken  to  prevent  it.  To  that  ne  said  not 
a  word ;  but  feeling  all  about  the  pot,  he  at  last  un- 
luckily discovered  the  hole,  which  cunningly  di*- 
sembUng  at  the  time,  he  let  me  alone  till  oext  day 
at  dinner,  not  dreaming,  God  knows,  of  the  old 
man's  malicious  intention,  but  getting  in  between 
his  legs,  according  to  my  wonted  custom,  receiv- 
ing into  my  mouth  the  distilling  dew^  and  pleasing 
myself  witn  the  success  of  my  own  mgenuity,  my 
eyes  upward,  but  half  shut,  the  furious  tvrant  tak- 
ing u|>  the  hard  but  ttoeet  pot  with  both  nis  hands 
flung  it  down  again  with  all  his  force  upon  my  face ; 
by  the  violence  of  which  blow,  imaginmg  the  house 
had  fallen  upon  my  head,  I  lay  sprawling  without 
any  sentiment  or  judgment,  my  forehead,  nose  and 
mouth  gashing  out  with  blood,  and  the  latter  full 
of  broken  teeth  and  broken  pieces  of  the  can." 

We  thiok  that  the  above  translation  is  from  the 
French.  We  have  an  old  translation  with  the  title 
page  as  follows :  "  Lazarillo  de  Tormes.  Traduc- 
tion Nouvelle.  A  Paris,  chez  Claude  Barbin  au 
Palais,  sur  le  Perron  de  la  sainte  Chapelle. 
M.D.C.L.XXVIJL  Avec  Privilege  due  Roy." 
"  Vpus  ne  m'accuseres  pas  maintenant  de^  vous 
avoir  bd  vostre  vin,  lui  desois-je.  Vous  y  aves  mis 
bon  ordre,  Dien  merci.  II  ne  me  dit  mot,  mais  il 
tourna  tant  le  pot  de  tons  cdtes  il  le  tastonna  si 
bien  par  tout,  qu'il  trouva  malheureusement  le  trou. 

II  n*en  fit  pas  sembiant  sur  Theure :  mais  le  lende- 
main  sans  le  porter  plus  loin,  comme  j*eus  ainste 
mon  pot,  ne  pensant  h  rien  moins  qu*k  ce  que  le 
malicieux  aveugle  me  gardoit,  ie  me  mis  entre  ses 
iambes  comme  j'avois  accoustume.  Tandis  que  ie 
oeuvois,  le  visage  en  haut,  et  les  yeuz  li  demi  fer- 
mes,  I'aveugle  enrage  prit  son  tems  pour  se  vanger 
de  moi,  et  levant  k  deux  mains  ee  aoux  it  cruel  pot 
de  terre,  il  me  le  d^chargea  sur  le  visage  de  toute 
sa  force.  En  verite  le  pauyre  Lazare,  qui,  ne  s'y 
attendoit  pas,  et  que  le  plaisir  de  boire  tenoit  com- 
me ravi,B'iroagina  dans  ce  moment  que  le  plancher 
lui  tomboit  sur  le  t6te.  Le  coup  de  pot  fut  si  bien 
assene,  que  j'en  perdis  connoissance :  Ie  pot  se  mit 
en  mjlle  pieces ;  il  m*en  entra  qnelquesunes  bien 
avant  dans  le  visage,  qui  me  le  balafr^rent  en  plu- 
sieurs  endroits,  et  me  cass^rent  les  dents,  qui  me 
manquent  encore  auiourd'hui.** 


to  make  several  extracts,  but  must  content 
ourselves  with  one.  In  commenting  on 
Brotene's  Briiarmia^s  Pctstorals,  in  a  most 
ffenial  manner,  he  makes  use  of  the  foUow- 
mg  remarks,  which  form  a  just  criticism 
on  his  own  writmgs  :— 

"  There  is  a  green  look  about  his  pages ;  he 
carries  with  him  the  true  aroma  of  the  green 
forestB ;  his  lines  are  mottled  with  rich  mosses, 
and  there  is  a  gnarled  ruggedness  upon  the 
stems  of  his  trees.  His  waters  have  a  fresh 
look  and  a  flashing  sound  about  them,  and  yo« 
feel  the  fresh  air  play  around  you  while  you 
read.  His  birds  are  the  free  denizens  of  the 
fields,  and  they  send  their  songs  so  life-like 
through  tlie  covert  that  their  music  rinp;8  upon 
the  ear,  and  you  are  carried  away  with  their 
sweet  pipings.  He  heard  the  skyJark  sing  in 
the  blue  dome  of  heaven  before  hie  transferred 
its  warblings  to  his  pages,  and  inhaled  the  pei^ 
fume  of  the  flowers  he  described ;  the  roarinf 
of  the  trees  was  to  him  an  old  familiar  sound ; 
his  soul  was  a  rich  storehouse  for  all  that  is 
beautiful  in  Nature.'* 

We  find  a  pleasantly  written  account  of 
Miller  in  a  late  English  work,  and  transcribe 
it  for  the  gratification  of  the  reader : — 

"  I  had  read  with  considerable  interest  a 
work  entitled,  *A  Day  in  the  Woods/ 
by  Thomas  Miller,  'basket-maker,'  and 
felt  not  a  little  delighted  with  his  Vivid  and 
graphic  descriptions  of  rural  and  forest 
scenery.  Nothing  so  natural  and  fresh 
had  appeared  in  our  literature.  Even 
Bloomfield  failed  to  convey  so  happy  an 
idea  of  country  life  as  Miller.  One  morn- 
ing I  inquired  his  address,  and  determined 
to  call  on  Mr.  Miller,  trusting  to  the  frank- 
ness and  amiability  which  pervaded  every 
page  of  his  book,  for  his  excuse  of  my  in- 
troducing myself  to  him.  I  had  a  long 
walk  down  St.  George's  road,  Southwark, 
on  a  dismal,  drizzling  November  day — and 
that  was  no  joke,  as  any  one  familiar  with 
a  foggy  day,  at  that  time  of  the  year,  in 
London,  can  testify.  After  much  inquiry 
I  found  out  Elliot's  Row,  to  which  place 
I  had  been  directed,  and  when  I  had  as- 
certained the  group  of  houses  in  one  of 
which  the  poet  resided,  I  had  great  diffi- 
culty in  finding  out  the  exact  dwelling. 
The  very  people  who  lived  next  door  to 
Miller  did  not  know  of  such  a  person — al- 
though half  of  Kterary  London  was  ringmg 
with  his  praises,  and  crying  him  up  as  a 
newly  found  genius.  Such  is  fame  m  the 
mighty  metropolis ! 
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.  '*  At  length,  on  inquiring  at  an  humble, 
but  neat  looking  domicile,  I  was  told  by 
an  interesting  looking  little  girl,  that  her 
father  (the  poet)  resided  there.  I  entered, 
asked  to  see  him,  and  presently  he  came 
down  stairs.  I  introduced  myself,  told 
him  I  had  read  his  works,  which  had  de- 
lighted me  by  their  truthfulness,  and  much 
desired  to  see  him  before  I  left  town.  He 
Tery  kindly  shook  me  by  the  hand,  and 
after  some  agreeable  chat,  we  made  an 
appointment  to  dine  with  each  other,  at  a 
chop  house  in  the  Strand,  the  next  day. 
The  story  of  his  life  which  he  told  me  on 
the  latter  occasion  was  to  the  following 
effect: 

"  He  was  bom  on  the  borders  of  Sher- 
wood Forest,  where  Robin  Hood  and  his 
merry  men  flourished  in  times  of  old. 
From  childhood  (he  was  then  about  five 
or  six  and  twenty)  he  had  loved  to  wander 
in  the  green  woods  and  lanes,  and  uncon- 
sciously his  poetic  sensibilities  were  thus 
fostered.  His  station  in  life  was  very  hum- 
ble, and  at  an  early  age  he  learned  basket- 
making,  by  which  occupation  he  earned  a 
bare  subsistence.  He  married  early,  and 
the  increasing  wants  of  a  family  led  him 
to  try  the  experiment  of  publishing  some 
poems  and  sketches,  but  owing  to  want 
of  patronage,  no  benefit  resulted  to  him. 
He  at  last  determined  to  go  to  London — 
that  fancied  paradise  of  young  authors — 
that  great  reservoir  of  talent — ^too  often 
the  grave  of  genius. .  Thither  he  went, 
leaving  for  the  present  his  family  behind, 
and,  alighting  from  the  stage-coach,  found 
himself  in  tlie  Strand — ^a  stranger  among 
thousands,  with  just  seven  shUlings  and 
■ixpence  in  his  pocket.  He  soon  made 
the  melancholy  discovery  that  a  stranger 
in  London,  however  great  may  be  his  tal- 
ents, stands  but  a  poor  chance  of  getting 
on  without  the  assistance  of  some  helping 
hand ;  so,  to  keep  body  and  soul  together, 
he  set  to  work  making  baskets.  In  this 
occupation  he  continued  some  time,  occa- 
sionally sending  some  little  contribution  to 
the  periodicals.  At  length,  fortune  smiled 
on  her  patient  wooer.  One  day,  while  he 
was  engaged  in  bending  osiers,  he  was  sur- 
prised by  a  visit  from  Mr.  W.  H.  Harrison, 
Editor  of  the  Friendship's  Offering,  an 
English  Annual.  That  gentleman  had  seen 
one  or  two  pieces  of  Miller's,  and  had  been 
much  struck  with  their  originality.     He 


found  him  out  after  much  labor,  and  asked 
him  to  write  a  poem  for  the  forthcoming 
volume  of  the  Offering.  Miller  told  me 
that  he  was  so  poor  then  that  he  had  not 
pen,  ink  or  paper ;  so  he  got  some  whitey 
brown  paper,  in  which  sugar  had  been 
wrapped,  mixed  up  some  soot  with  water 
for  his  ink,  and  then  sat  down — ^the  back 
of  a  bellows  serving  for  a  desk — and  wrote 
his  well-known  lines  on  an  *'  Old  Fountain." 
These  beautiful  verses  being  completed, 
he  sealed  his  letter  with  some  moistened 
bread  for  a  wafer  and  forwarded  them,  with 
many  hopes  and  fears,  to  the  editor. 
They  were  immediately  accepted,  and  Mr. 
Harrison  forwarded  the  poet  two  guineas 
for  them.  '  I  never  had  been  so  rich  be- 
fore in  my  life,'  said  the  basket-maker  to 
me.  '  I  fancied  some  one  might  hear  of 
my  fortune  and  try  to  rob  me  of  it ;  so,  at 
night,  I  barred  the  door  and  went  to  bed, 
but  did  not  sleep  all  night  from  delight  and 
fear.'  Miller  still,  to  his  honor,  continued 
the  certain  occupation  of  basket-making, 
but  he  was  noticed  by  many — among  oth- 
ers, by  Lady  Blessington,  who  sent  for  him, 
recommended  his  book,  and  did  him  sub- 
stantial service.  'Often,'  said  MiUer, 
'  have  I  been  sitting  in  Lady  Blessington's 
splendid  drawing-room  in  the  morning, 
talking  and  laughing  as  familiarly  as  in  the 
old  house  at  home,  and,  on  the  same  even- 
ing, I  might  have  been  seen  standing  on 
Westminster  bridge,  between  an  apple- 
vender  and  a  baked-potato  merchant,  vend- 
ing my  baskets.'  Miller  now  tried  his  hand 
at  a  novel,  Royston  Gower,  which  suc- 
ceeded well,  and  then  another.  Fair  JRoa- 
amond.  He  read  diligently  at  the  British 
Museum,  and  was  perseveringly  industri- 
ous. Jordan  took  him  by  the  hand,  and 
he  contributed  a  good  deal  to  the  Literary 
Gazette.  He  is,  at  the  time  L  write,  him- 
self a  publisher  in  Newgate  street,  London. 
Miller  is  rather  below  the  middle  height, 
his  face  is  round  and  rosy  looking,  and  he 
wears  a  profusion  of  light  hair.  He  has  a 
strong  Nottinghamshire  dialect,  and  pos- 
sesses Httle  or  none  of  the  awkwardness  of 
a  countryman." 

In  a  future  number  we  shall  have  some- 
thing to  say  of  Royston  Gower,  Henry  II., 
Godfrey  Malvern,  Jane  Grey,  etc. — ^Reader, 
we  have  endeavored  to  give  thee  some  idea 
(however  faint)  of  the  genius  of  Thomas 
Miller.    We  think  that  no  one  has  written 
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better  on  rural  life  and  customs,  and  it  was 
not  till  lately,  witK  but  few  exceptions,  that 
this  class  of  writings  has  been  much  culti- 
vated. Sir  Philip  Sidney's  Arcadia,  and 
Walton's  Angler,  had  much  of  the  spirit  of 
the  green  fields  and  woods.  Then  we  had 
Thomson,  Cowper,  Bums,  and  Words- 
worth, and  Keats.  Leigh  Hunt  in  all  his 
books,  especially  "The  Months,"  Miss 
Mitford's  "  Our  Village,"  and  "  Belford 
Reeis,"  come  over  the  mind  like  simimer 
air  filled  with  perfume,  and  the  sweet 
music  of  country  sounds  gladdemng  to 
the  heart  and  filled  with  a  cordial  and 
cheerful  spirit.  One  can  scarcely  judge 
of  the  influence  authors  like  these  exercise 
with  their  healthy,  sweet,  and  innocent 
strains.  They  see  ''religious  meanings 
in  the  forms  of  nature," 

''  Or  in  verse  and  music  dress 
Tales  of  rustic  happiness." 

Colebibge. 


They  cause  us  to  love  the  lasting  and  true, 
in  preference  to  that  which  is  fleeting  and 
false.  They  walk  the  fields  musing  praise, 
and  find  food  for  gratitude  and  admiration, 
from  "the  cedar  to  the  hyssop  on  the 
wall."  Their  love  is  sincere.  "  Tliis  green 
flowery  rock-built  earth,  the  trees,  the 
mountains,  rivers,  many  surrounding  seas ; 
that  great,  deep  sea  of  azure  that  swims 
overhead,  the  winds  sweeping  through  it 
— ^the  black  cloud  fashioning  itself  togeth- 
er— ^now  pouring  out  fire,  now  hail  and 
rain,"  have  from  boyhood  been  viewed  by 
Thomas  Miller  with  wonder  and  delight, 
and  deeply  has  he  studied  them.  Many 
of  the  oppressions  of  the  English  law  he 
has  attacked  with  "  a  free  and  wholesome 
sharpness,"  and  his  bold  and  independent 
nature  shines  brightly  through  all  his 
writings.    He  is  a  noble  instructor 

**  In  the  great  church  of  Nature 
Where  God  himself  is  Priest.** 

G.  F.  D. 


DE   BENEFICIIS. 


SciENOB  of  a  generous  mind, 
Precious  use  in  thee  I  find : 
Use,  to  show  what  honor  feels. 
And  to  hide  what  love  conceals ; 
Use,  to  show  the  charm  of  living 
And  the  joy  of  boundless  giving, 
Leaving  givers  doubly  blest, 
And  receivers  unoppressed ; 
Opening  fountams  in  the  heart. 
Healing  anger's  jealous  smart. 
Let  me,  though  in  humble  speech. 
Thy  refined  maxims  teach. 

Honor's  every  gift  should  be 
Proof  of  Love's  equality. — 
Haughty  givers  most  oppress 
When  they  most  intena  to  bless, — 
Vested  gifts  are  made  in  vain. 
They  reap  a  curse  who  give  to  gain.- 
Spints  grave  and  bosoms  kind 
Greatest  joy  in  giving  find. 
When  the  gift  is  heart,  or  mind. 

These  thy  founded  maxims  be, 
Test  of  Love's  equality. 
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COLONEL   SETH    POMEROY. 


Thb  scenes  and  actors  in  the  war  of  our 
Revolution  have  been  familiar  to  us  from 
boyhood.  Bunker  Hill,  Lexington,  Sara> 
toga,  and  Valley  Forge,  are  names  which 
convey  distinct  ideas  to  us  of  the  heroic 
achievements  of  our  immediate  ancestors ; 
while  Gates,  Schuyler,  Putnam,  Greene, 
and  a  host  of  others  no  less  patriotic,  are 
well  known  to  us  as  household  friends. 
We  have  been  acquainted  with  them  long ; 
we  have  seen  the  stage  upon  which  they 
acted  their  parts  nobly  ;  we  ourselves,  in 
the  sense  that  they  lived  for  posterity,  have 
witnessed  the  characters  which  they  as- 
sumed, and  have  pronounced  our  verdict 
upon  them.  Though  much  is  still  to  be 
written,  and  doubtless  well  written,  of  the 
war  of  our  Revolution,  and  of  those  who 
achieved  our  independence,  the  day  will 
never  come  in  which  we  or  our  children 
will  better  know  those  great  souls,  or  more 
truly  honor  their  imperishable  renown. 

But  there  are  other  pages  of  our  history 
with  which  we  are  less  acquainted.  BacK 
of  those  days  when  we  first  emerged  into 
the  world  of  nations,  while  we  were  but 
"  in  the  gristle  of  our  youth,"  and  not  yet 
hardened  into  the  bone  of  manhood,  we,  of 
the  present  age,  seldom  look.  Content 
that  we  achieved  all  that  we  demanded 
when  the  days  of  our  majority  came,  and 
that  not  even  the  strength  or  discipline  of 
our  natural  mother  could  hold  us  in  dis- 
honorable tutelage,  we  forget  the  early 
culture  which  fitted  us  for  mature  action, 
and  the  occasions  which  opened  to  us  in 
our  minority  the  secret  of  our  strength. 
We  honor  those  who  made  us  freemen,  but 
forget  those  who  taught  us  to  be  men. 
Like  the  Olympian  victor,  we  count  our 
years  from  the  first  crown  we  won,  over- 
looldng  those  which  witnessed  the  frequent 
defeats,  the  constant  struggles,  the  undis- 
mayed reverses,  and  the  unmitigated  toil, 
which  prepared  us  for  the  conflict,  and 
finally  save  us  the  victory. 

The  history  of  New  England,  in  the 
mind  of  the  great  mass  of  the  present 
generation,  dates  little  farther  bacK  than 


the  days  of  the  ppposition  to  the  Stamp 
Act ;  and  yet,  for  long  years  prior  to  that, 
the  character  of  her  population  was  de* 
veloping,  under  the  wise  but  severe  dispen- 
sation of  an  overruling  Providence,  to  that 
very  point  when  it  would  successfully  re^ 
sist  that  tyrannous  enactment.  The  three- 
and-thirty  years  which  preceded  the  out- 
break of  1774,  were  occupied  by  a  genera- 
tion worthy  to  be  the  fathers  of  those  who 
achieved  our  independence.  They  were 
the  years  of  toil,  of  suffering,  of  undismayed 
effort,of  manly  counsel,  and  fervent  prayer, 
which  made  the  men  of  the  Revolution 
what  they  were.  Patiently,  but  with  a 
firm  resolution,  ever  planting  itself  deeper 
in  the  soul,  *'  the  fathers  had  eaten  sour 
grapes,  and  the  children's  teeth  were  set 
on  edge."  And  it  was  not  the  Stamp  Act, 
nor  the  Boston  Port  Bill,  nor  the  levies  of 
foreign  troops,  nor  the  haughty  bearing  of 
colonial  governors,  but  the  long  and  steady 
purpose  of  the  British  Parliament,  mani- 
fested in  the  oppressive  measures  of  forty 
years,  which  ^ave  strength  to  the  arm 
and  indomitable  purpose  to  the  effort, 
which  contended  for  and  won  our  inde- 
pendence. 

From  among  these  fathers  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, the  names  of  a  few  have  descended 
to  our  own  day,  while  those  of  others,  no 
less  true-hearted,  earnest  and  patriotic, 
have  been  well  nigh  lost  in  the  crowded 
current  of  subsequent  events.  Of  these 
latter,  Col.  Seth  Pomeroy,  whose  name 
stands  at  the  head  of  this  article,  was  no 
mean  representative.  Fortuitously  gain- 
ing possession  of  his  manuscript  writings, 
a  very  small  portion  of  which  have  ever 
seen  the  light,  it  has  appeared  to  us  not 
undesirable  to  select  a  few  of  such  as  elu- 
cidate contemporaneous  and  doubtful 
events,  and  introducing  them  by  a  slight 
notice  of  the  writer,  and  the  scenes  which 
they  chronicle,  to  usher  them  in  this  way 
before  the  pubhc. 

Col.  Pomeroy  was  a  native  and  a  resi- 
dent of  Northampton,  in  Massachusetts 
Bay.     He  was  descended  from  one  of  the 
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oldest  famOies  in  the  colony,  being  of  the 
fourth  generation  from  Eltweed  romeroy, 
the  grand  progenitor  of  all  the  Pomeroys 
in  the  United  States,  who,  emigrating  to 
this  country  from  Devonshire  in  the  year 
1633,  first  settled  in  Dorchester,  near  Bos- 
ton, and  afterwards  removed  to  the  banks 
of  Connecticut  river.  This  Eltweed  is 
represented  to  have  been  a  man  of  good 
family,  tracing  his  pedigree  back  to  Sir 
Ralph  de  Pomeroy,  a  favorite  knight  of 
William  of  Normandy,  whom  he  accompa- 
nied into  England,  acting  a  conspicuous 
part  in  the  battle  of  Hastings,  and  after- 
wards building  a  castle  called  Berry  Pome- 
roy, still  in  preservation,  upon  the  grants 
which  he  received  from  the  crown.  Dis- 
gusted with  the  t3rranny  of  the  Stuarts 
and  Archbishop  Laud,  and  being  a  man  of 
liberal  and  independent  mind,  Eltweed 
Pomeroy,  accompanied  by  a  large  number 
of  emigrants,  mostly  men  of  good  circum- 
stances and  in  respectable  standing,  deter- 
mined to  remove  to  America.  Like  most 
of  the  Dissenters  of  that  age,  he  was  a 
mechanic,  having  for  many  years  carried 
on  the  business  of  making  guns  to  a  large 
extent,  and  with  much  reputation.  Upon 
sailing  for  America,  he  closed  his  business, 
and  selling  the  greater  portion  of  his  stock 
in  trade,  brought  with  him  only  his  tools. 
After  a  residence  of  several  years  in  Wind- 
sor, Gt.,  the  province  of  Massachusetts 
Bay  offered  him  a  grant  of  one  thousand 
acres  of  land  on  the  Connecticut,  on  the 
condition  of  his  establishing  his  business  as 
a  gunsmith  within  the  bounds  of  the  prov- 
ince. He  did  so ;  and  it  is  a  curious  fact, 
that,  among  the  seven  generations  which 
have  succeeded  him,  there  has  been  lacking 
at  no  time,  in  the  direct  male  branch  of 
descent,  a  follower  of  the  original  trade. 
The  only  article  of  the  tools  of  the  old  pro- 
genitor of  the  family,  which  he  brought 
from  England,  known  to  be  still  in  exist- 
ence, is  the  original  anvil,  now  in  the  pos- 
session of  Lemuel  Pomeroy,  Esq.,  of  Pitts- 
field,  himself,  for  more  than  thirty  years,  a 
large  contractor  with  the  United  States 
forVvemment  arms. 

Upon  the  banks  of  the  beautiful  Con- 
necticut, in  the  midst  of  those  broad  inter- 
vales which,  sweeping  from  the  base  of 
Mount  Holyoke,  spread  themselves  towards 
the  north  and  the  south  in  green  espla- 
nades, surrounded  by  a   pure,  unmixed. 


and  rigid,  puritanic  population,  whose  faith 
knew  no  relaxation  from  the  most  literal 
injunctions  of  the  Mosaic  law,  was  the  bhth- 
place  and  home  of  Col.  Seth  Pomeroy. 
From  the  time  of  his  birth,  on  the  20th  of 
May,  A.  D.  1706,  until  his  death,  on  the 
19th  of  February  in  1777,  his  family  was 
known  and  respected  throughout  the  col- 
ony ;  and,  during  a  full  half  of  that 
eighteenth  century,  no  man  stood  highet 
in  the  love,  and  honor,  and  esteem  of  the 
hardy  population  of  western  Massachu* 
setts  than  he  did. 

His  boyhood  and  youth,  with  the  inter- 
vals of  a  few  weeks  of  schooling,  in  the 
phrase  of  the  day,  every  winter,  without 
which  the  laws  of  the  Puritans  allowed  no 
boy  to  grow  to  manhood,  were  spent  in 
learning  the  trade  o(  his  fathers.  He 
afterwards  became  so  thorough  a  work- 
man in  the  making  of  guns,  that  the  In- 
dians of  the  Five  Nations  and  of  the  Can- 
adas  sent  deputations  with  their  furs,  an- 
nually, for  many  years  to  Northampton  to 
exchange  them  for  his  rifles.  Indeed,  he 
himself  was  imexcelled  as  a  certain  shot,  and 
in  his  younger  days  was  known  to  return 
from  his  farm,  near  the  foot  of  Mount 
Tom,  some  five  or  six  miles  from  North- 
ampton, with  a  deer,  a  bear,  and  a  wolf, 
as  the  result  of  a  single  day's  sporting.  He 
continued  the  manufacture  of  guns,  not- 
withstanding his  frequent  and  long  ab- 
sences from  home  in  the  service  of  th 
province,  for  many  years,  employing  many 
hands,  and  meeting  most  of  the  home  de- 
mand for  muskets  from  his  own  works. 

Col.  Pomeroy  was  married  to  Mary 
Hunt  of  Northampton,  on  the  14th  De- 
cember, 1732.  From  this  time,  or  soon 
after  this,  he  was  largely  employed  in  the 
public  service.  At  that  early  day,  while 
the  western  section  of  Massachusetts  was 
infested  by  tribes  of  roving  Indians,  and 
the  axe  of  the  pioneer  had  not  yet  been 
heard  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Housato- 
nic,  no  small  portion  of  the  public  money, 
and  of  the  forces  at  its  command,  were 
employed  in  opening  roads  through  the 
western  frontier  to  Albany,  and  in  erecting 
forts  on  the  north-western  line  of  the  prov- 
ince. Probably  no  msm  in  New  England 
was  better  fitted  to  superintend  duties  like 
these,  and  no  man  of  that  day  certainly  had 
more  to  do  with  them.  To  his  sagacity, 
prudence  and  foresight,  accompanied  with 
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great  activity  and  unconquerable  resolu- 
tion, Berkshire  county  is  indebted  for  the 
first  great  thoroughfares  through  her 
mountains,  and  the  early  access  of  emigra- 
tion to  her  valley.  Under  a  general  com- 
mission from  General  PownalT,  Col.  Pome- 
roy  labored  assiduously  in  this  great  duty 
for  many  years  of  the  early  part  of  his 
life,  and  the  success  which  his  untiring  in- 
dustry gave  eventually  to  all  his  projects  for 
the  public  weal,  accomplished  much  for 
his  future  reputation. 

In  1745,  romeroy  accepted  a  commis- 
sion as  Major  in  the  expedition  which  was 
raised  against  Louisburg,  on  the  island  of 
Cape  Breton.  Perhaps  no  one  event  in  the 
early  history  of  the  New  England  colonies 
more  clearly  exhibits  the  temper  and 
spirit  of  the  people,  than  this  does.  All 
Europe  seemed  convulsed  with  war. 
France  and  England,  without  adequate 
cause,  became  mingled  in  the  melee,  and 
like  two  mastifis,  scarce  rested  from  recent 
strife,  sprang  from  their  kennels  and  rushed 
to  the  jfray.  Before  the  news  of  an  infrac- 
tion of  peace  had  reached  New  England, 
a  body  of  French  from  Cape  Breton  had 
surprised  the  little  English  garrison  of  Cau- 
seau,  and  destroying  the  fort,  plundering 
the  fisheries,  and  burning  the  buildings, 
had  carried  to  Louisburg  eighty  men  as 
prisoners  of  war.  The  people  of  New 
England  were  in  great  alarm,  for  they 
could  expect  no  aid  from  the  mother  coun- 
try, and  were  of  themselves  ill  able  to 
sustain  the  burden  of  a  war.  The  temper 
of  the  people,  however,  was  aroused,  and 
Massachusetts,  obtaining,  by  a  single  vote 
in  majority,  the  acquiescence  of  the  Legis- 
lature to  an  expedition  against  Louisburg, 
prepared  for  the  conflict.  Solicited  to  en- 
gage in  the  enterprise,  Pennsylvania  fur- 
nished a  small  supply  of  provisions,  New 
York  of  ammunition.  New  England  fur- 
nished the  men.  From  New  Hampshire, 
Connecticut  and  Massachusetts,  a  few 
more  than  four  thousand  troops  were  en- 
listed for  the  expedition.  The  fishermen 
of  Marblehead,  chased  from  the  fishing 
banks  by  French  privateers,  gladly  led 
forth  in  the  enterprise,  while  to  support 
them,  with  no  knowledge  of  the  science  of 
war,  but  with  hardy  frames  and  fearless 
hearts  instead,  gathered  the  ploughmen  of 
the  Merrimac,  the  lumbermen  of  the  Ken- 
nebec, the  hunters  of  the  Penobscot,  the 


pioneers  of  Fort  Massachnsetts,  and  the 
quiet  husbandmen  from  the  banks  of  the 
Connecticut.  On  the  last  day  of  April, 
1745,  the  little  fleet,  containing  only  its 
one-and-twenty  cannon,  landed  its  promis- 
cuous soldiery  to  bombard  a  city,  whose 
walls  of  thirty  feet  in  height,  and  surround- 
ed by  a  ditch  of  eighty  feet  in  width,  were 
fortified  by  two  hundred  and  thirteen  can- 
non, and  manned  by  sixteen  hundred  men. 
On  the  evening  of  that  day  the  young 
Major  thus  writes  in  his  journal : — 

«  Tuesday,  April  30, 1746.— This  was  a  fair, 

Eleasant  morDing.  We  came  in  sight,  san  one 
our  high,  of  Louisburg.  There  appeared  a 
great  number  of  French  marching  up  the  sea- 
side toward  Cabarough  Bay,  to  prevent  onr  peo- 
ple's landing  ;  but  as  quick  as  possible,  though 
the  sea  ran  so  high  as  to  make  it  difficult,  oar 
boats  were  on  raore,  and  the  men,  springing 
from  the  foremost,  ran  to  meet  the  French,  ana 
came  in  shot  of  tliem.  There  was  a  short  bat 
sharp  engagement.  Two  of  the  French  were 
killed  on  the  spot,  one  was  taken  prisoner,  and 
several  were  wounded,  while  we  had  none 
killed,  and  two  only  sHghdy  wounded.  The 
French  ran  off*  as  fast  as  they  could,  our  men 
following  them,  hut  the  woods  bein?  very  thick 
they  soon  got  out  of  sight.  The  blood  of  our 
boys  being  up,  numbers  followed  for  the  woods 
as  fast  as  they  landed,  and  finally  got  round 
them,  so  that  by  the  next  morning  they  had 
killed  two  more,  taken  three  more  prisonere,  and 
chased  the  rest  into  the  town.  We  all  luided 
safe,  though  in  great  danger,  and  encamped 
that  night  on  Cape  Breton. 

After  investing  the  city  of  Louisburg  for 
more  than  a  month,  with  no  apparent  signs 
of  a  surrender,  it  might  be  supposed  that 
the  hearts  of  the  besiegers  would  be  dis- 
comfited. That  such  was  not  the  case, 
the  following  letter  shows  very  plainly  : — 

*'  From  the  Grand  Batiri,  1  j  ritUeh  norih  from 
the  City  i^  Louisburg,  May  the  Sth,  1745. 

"  My  Dear  Wifb  : — ^Notwithstanding  the 
many  dangers  and  hazards  I  have  been  in  since 
I  left  you,  yet  I  have  been,  through  the  good- 
ness of  God,  preserved.  Though  much  wor- 
ried with  the  great  business  I  nave  upon  my 
hands,  I  cheerfully  go  on  with  it  I  have  much 
to  write  with  but  little  time,  and  shall  therefore 
only  give  some  hints. 

"  The  Grand  Battre  is  ours.  Before  we  en- 
tered it,  the  people  had  fled  out  of  it,  and  givae 
over  to  the  town,  but  had  stopped  up  the  touch- 
holes  of  the  cannon.  General  PepperiU  gave 
me  the  oversight  of  some  twenty  smiths  in  bor- 
ing them  out,  and  though  cannon  balls  and  bombs 
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hundreds  of  them  were  fired  from  the  city  and 
the  iflland  fort,  striking  some  the  Battr^^  some 
the  parade,  and  some  in  our  very  midst,  yet  none 
of  OS  were  hurt,  and  as  soon  as  we  could  set 
the  cannon  clear,  we  gave  them  fire  for  &e. 
Louisburg  is  an  exceeding  strong,  handsome 
and  well  situated  place,  wiU)  a  fine  harbor.  It 
seems  impregnable,  but  we  have  been  so  suc- 
cessful hitherto,  that  I  do  not  doubt  but  Provi- 
dence  will  deliver  it  into  our  hands.  It  looks 
as  though  our  campaign  would  last  long,  but  I 
am  willing  to  stay  till  God's  time  comes  to  de- 
liver the  city  into  our  hands,  which  I  do  not 
doubt  will  in  good  time  be  done.  We  have 
shut  them  up  on  every  side,  and  still  are  making 
our  works  stronger  against  them.  Their 
houses  are  compact,  for  which  reason  our  bombs 
must  do  much  hurt,  and  distress  them  in  a  great 
degree. 

*"  My  dear  wife,  I  expect  to  be  eone  .longer 
from  home  than  I  did  when  I  left  it,  but  I  desire 


may  do,  and  enable  you 
with  courage  and  good  conduct  to  go  through 
the  great  business  that  is  now  upon  your  hands, 
and  not  think  your  time  ill-spent  in  teaching 
and  governing  your  family  according  to  the 
word  of  God. 

**  The  afikirs  at  home  I  can  order  nothing 
about,  but  must  wholly  leave  them,  hoping  they 
will  be  well  cared  for.  My  kind  love  to  Mrs. 
Sweetland,  my  duty  to  Mother  Hunt,  and  love 
to  brothers  and  sisters  all. 

^  My  dear  wife,  if  it  be  the  will  of  God,  I  hope 
to  see  your  pleasant  face  a^n ;  but  if  God  in 
his  holy  ana  sovereign  providence  hath  ordered 
it  otherwise,  I  hope  to  have  a  glorious  meeting 
with  you  in  the  kingdom  of  Heaven,  where 
there  are  no  wars,  nor  fatiguing  matches,  nor 
roaring  cannon,  nor  cracking  bombshells,  nor 
long  campaigns,  but  an  eternity  to  spend  in 
perfect  harmony  and  undisturbed  peace.  This 
is  the  hearty  desire  and  praver  of  him  that  is 
your  loving  husband.  Sjeth  Pomebot." 

From  the  cottage  in  the  bosom  of  New 
England,  where  "  there  is  mnch  concern 
about  the  expedition,"  leaving  her  chil- 
dren, whom  she ''  orders  after  the  word  of 
God,"  to  the  care  of  "  Mother  Hunt,"  the 
wife,  care  stealing  upon  her ''  pleasant  face" 
but  making  no  inroads  upon  her  brave 
heart,  answereth  thus : — 

"  Northampton,  June  27, 1745. 
**  Mt  HoNOBED  AND  Deab  Husband  :— The 
Sdth  instant  yours  reached  me,  rejoicing  to  hear 
that  you  were  ahve  and  in  health*  glory  to  the 
ff  reat  Preserver  of  man.  O  thou,  my  longed 
tor,  good  and  tender  husband,  you  are  in  an 
enemy's  land,  but  God  rules  their  hearts.    I 


now  write  not  knowing  what  will  befall  you ; 
mav  infinite  Power  give  you  to  tread  upon  the 
hi£^  places  of  the  enemy,  preserve  you  from 
death,  be  vour  shield,  strength,  support,  coun* 
sellor,  deliverer  from  harm,  keeper  from  evil 
and  all  fire,  your  guide  and  instructor  in  all 
your  dangerous  engagements  and  laborious  un- 
dertakings. Your  labors  are  great,  concerns 
many,  and  an  exposed ness  to  sudden  death 
awaits  you.  My  heart  is  with  you ;  my  soul 
distressed  and  much  pained  for  you.  A^yGod 
be  my  support,  in  whose  hand  is  the  breath  of 
all  lite  ana  the  soul  of  all  living.  Ma^  God 
enable  me  to  trust  his  goodness,  faithfulness, 
and  rely  on  his  mercy,  till  the  evil  be  past  and 
^divine  gales  blow  a  heavenly  calm.  My  dear 
husband,  suffer  no  anxious  thought  to  rest  in 
vour  mind  about  me,  your  tender  offspring,  or 
business  at  home.  We  are  all  in  a  Christian  land, 
daily  experiencing  divine  favors.  Our  neigh* 
bors  ana  friends  are  ready  upon  all  occasions 
to  afford  their  assistance  when  needed  or  re- 
quired. I  am  in  health,  and  also  the  family  at 
present.  No  evil  at  any  time  hath  occurred 
since  your  departure.  Mr.  -Pease  hath  been 
faithful  in  your  shop  business,  and  behaves  with 
good  content,  and  by  these  presents  his  due  re- 
gards. Seth,  your  other  little  self  and  second 
name,  I  have  sent  down  to  New  Haven  about  a 
month  ago.  Our  dear  and  tender  parents, 
brethren  and  sisters  are  in  health — kinsfolk  and 
all  others  in  this  town,  not  one  person  sick  that 
I  know  of.  Divine  Providence  smiles  as  though 
our  enemy  this  summer  would  be  restraineo, 
and  our  peace  not  disturbed.  The  whole  town 
is  much  moved  with  concern  for  the  expedition, 
how  Providence  will  order  the  afikir,  for  which 
religious  meetings  every  week  in  town  are 
maintained.  My  dear  husband,  I  leave  you  in 
the  hands  of  God,  desiring  to  submit  to  his  will, 
whatever  it  may  be. 

"Please  to  write  every  opportunity.  Mr. 
Sweetland  sends  his  kind  love  to  you.  My 
love  to  you  in  the  bonds  of  pe<^ce,  and  may 
God  grant  ^ou  to  see  much  of  Divine  goodness ; 
all  which  is  the  true  desire  of  your  dutiful  and 
loving  wife,  Mart  Pomerot. 

"  To  Major  Seth  Pomeroy,  in  the  expedition 
against  Cape  Breton,  these.'^ 

Think  of  that !  With  hard  work  all  day 
long,  *'  erecting  fascine  batteries,"  viewing 
salient  angles,  "  boring  out  the  touch-holes 
of  spiked  guns,"  dragging  cannon  "  over 
boggy  morasses,  for  which  Joe  Meserve 
of  New  Hampshire  had  invented  sledges 
that  they  might  not  stick  again  in  the  mud," 
and  "  giving  the  enemy  fire  for  fire,"  our 
young  Major,  "  after  prayer  at  night,  reads 
his  wife's  letter  aloud  "to  his  company. 
"  Fight,  my  braee  boys,  for  the  whole  town  U 
moved  with  concern  how  Protidence  wilt 
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order  ihe 'expedition,  and  our/athern,  and 
mothers,  and  wives  are  holding  meetings 
every  week.  Fight !  for  the  Lord  is  on 
our  side.     Who  shall  be  against  ns '/" 

So,  too,  the  old  sire,  a  relic  of  the 
I7th  century,  bom  now  one  hundred  and 
eighty  years  ago,  then  past  seventy,  thus 
writes : — 

"  NorthampUm  June  the  1 1th,  1746. 
**  Si^ : — I,  year  mother,  relations,  and  frienda 
are  generally  well,  blessed  be  God.  We  want 
to  hear  from  you  and  the  fleet  and  army ;  and 
a  particular  account  of  the  bigness  and  strength 
of  the  city  Louisbur?h,  the  height  of  the  wuls, 
&c.,  yoar  power  and  interest  against  scaling 
the  walls,  for  I  suppose  that  if  you  get  inside 
6f  the  city  the  place  is  not  taken,  for  I  conclude 
Chat  every  house  is  so  strong  that  they  are  after 
a  sort  a  castle.  But  these  ihinss  I  must  leave 
to  those  who  are  on  the  spot,  \vlio  are  the  best 
judges.  But  still  we  want  to  hear  of  all  the 
men  of  war  that  came  from  France  being  taken. 
But  we  desire  patiently  to  wait  God*s  time.  In 
the  mean  time,  for  your  encouragement,  I 
woul4 inform  you  and  your  soldiers,  that  God, 
in  hia^rWidence,  hath  remarkably  stirred  up  in 
this  town  a  spirit  of  prayer  for  victory  in  this 

Sand  expedition,  and  I  hear  also  throughout 
e  land,  for  in  this  town  the  parents  and  some 
other  relations  of  those  gone  in  the  expedition, 
have  constantly  set  apart  some  time  every  week 
to  piay  to  God  for  success  in  this  granu  afiair. 
And  we  have  reason  to  conclude  that  it  hath 
not  been  in  vain  ;  for  God  hath  in  a  very  re- 
markable manner  smiled  upon  the  fleet  and 
army,  and  we  really  hope  and  earnestly  pray 
that  the  Lord  of  Hosts  and  God  of  Armies 
would  still  be  on  our  side,  and  then  there  is  no 
danger  but  your  enterprise  will  be  crowned  with 
glory  and  triumph.  Be  much  in  prayer ;  ab- 
stain  from  all  appearance  of  evil ;  watch  par- 
ticularly against  thoee  sins  a  soldier's  life  ex- 
poeeth  one  unto ;  and  above  all  things,  keep 
always  the  fear  of  God  before  your  eyes,  and 
that  will  be  a  security  to  you  living  or  dying. 

*'  With  respect  to  your  business  at  home,  all 
goes  on  well.  Your  wife  manages  the  aflfairs 
with  conduct  and  courage,  and  indeed  those 
she  was  unacquainted  with  before  you  went 
away.  Pease  doth  well  in  a  wonderful  man- 
ner, with  a  little  additional  encouragement  I 
promised  him. 

"  My  service  to  the  General.  My  due  re- 
gards to  Com.  Warren.  The  Lord  prepare  and 
prosper  you,  and  return  you  all  again  to  your 
respective  homes,  is  the  desire  and  prayer  of 
yoQr  loving  and  aflTectionate  father, 

"  Ebenezer  Pohebot. 

«  To  Maj.  Seth  Pomeroy  at  Cape  Breton." 

Like  Cromweirs  soldiers,  "  fighting  for 
truth  and  no  lie/'  it  is  not  wonderful  that 


the  expedition  prospered  and  Louisbarg 
was  taken.  On  the  8(>h  of  August,  after 
nearly  five  months'  absence.  Major  Pome- 
roy returned  home.  The  traveller  of  this 
day,  leisurely  making  his  morning  toilet, 
takes  his  seat  after  breakfast  in  the  rail- 
road cars,  and  makes  an  early  dinner  with 
his  family  in  Northampton.  As  matter  of 
contrast,  we  subjoin  the  last  entries  made 
in  the  Louisburg  journal : — 

*'  Tuesday,  Atigust  6th,  1746. — Having  fin- 
ished my  business  in  Boston,  I  set  out  for 
Northampton. 

^  Wednesday,  7<^— Lodged  atMr.  Warebam 
Williams,  and  kindly  entertained.  Early  in 
the  morning  set  out,  and  arrived  at  night  at 
Capt.  Conniver's,  Brookfield.  Lodged  there 
upon  free  cost. 

"  Thursday,  8/A.— Went  this  mominff  over 
to  Brigadier  Dwight's,  eat  breakfast  with  Madam 
Dwight.  Came  to  Cold  Spring  and  dined. 
Arrived  home  at  Northamptim  about  5  o'clock. 
Amen." 

During  the  ten  years  which  followed  the 
Louisburg  expedition,  Major  Pomeroy  held 
several  offices  of  trust  in  the  service  of  his 
country.  In  two  instances  he  raised  a 
body  of  men  and  marched  into  what  b 
now  the  State  of  Vermont,  to  repel  an  ex- 
pected iiivasion  from  Canada.  He  also  had 
command  of  Fort  Massachusetts  on  the 
extreme  north-western  border  of  the  State, 
reconstructing  its  fortifications  and  en- 
larging its  outposts.  It  was  not  until  the 
year  1755,  however,  that  he  was  again 
called  into  the  field.  Though  there  had 
been  no  open  rupture  between  France  and 
England  since  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle 
in  '  1748,  the  French  settlements  in  this 
country  had  been  grradually  making  en- 
croachments upon  our  frontiers.  To  repel 
these.  General  Braddock  had  been  sent  to 
Virginia,  to  act  in  conjunction  with  the  colo- 
nial force,  in  that  direction ;  Governor 
Shirley,  Commander-in-chief  of  his  Maj- 
esty's armies  in  America,  led  an  expeditioa 
against  Niagara,  and  Sir  William  Johnson 
commanded  an  expedition  against  Crown 
Point.  Of  the  forces  which  were  furnished 
by  Massachusetts,  Pomeroy  first  command- 
ed as  Lieutenant  Colonel,  and  upon  the  death 
of  Williams,  the  founder  of  Williams  College 
in  Massachusetts,  as  Colonel.  Nearly  five 
thousand  troops  were  famished  by  New- 
England  and  New  York  for  the  enterprise. 
Advancing  from  Albany  in 'July,  1*755, 
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they  inarched  to  the  southern  extremity 
of  Lake  George,  and  leaming  that  thi 
enemy  had  erected  additional  works  at 
Ticonderoga,  Johnson  concluded  to  push 
forward,  intending  to  make  an  attack 
upon  that  point  hefbre  the  defences  should 
be  completed.  Before  reaching  the  point 
of  destination,  intelligence  was  received  of 
the  advance  of  a  large  body  of  troops  un- 
der Baron  Dieskau,  an  able  French  Gen- 
eral, to  attack  them.  The  army  was  im- 
mediately brought  to  a  stand,  and  selecting 
at  once  as  favorable  ground  as  the  place 
would  admit,  it  was  resolved  to  erect  forti- 
fications and  stand  upon  the  defensive. 
On  the  8th  of  September,  news  being  re- 
ceived in  the  camp  that  a  party  of  the 
enemy  were  approaching,  Johnson  ordered 
Williams  to  take  command  of  one  thousand 
men  and  two  hundred  Indians,  and  ad- 
vance to  meet  them.  Coming  imezpectedly 
upon  the  whole  body  of  the  enemy,  the  de- 
tachment was  entirely  routed ;  many  were 
killed,  among  whom  was  Williams,  and  the 
rest  were  driven  back  to  the  intrenchments. 
Advancing  in  pursuit  of  the  fugitives  to 
the  camp,  which  he  seemed  to  have  a  fair 
prospect  of  carrying,  Dieskau  gallantly 
attacked  the  intrenchments  and  for  sev- 
eral hours  maintained  the  contest  with 
great  vigor.  The  final  result  was,  how- 
ever, that  the  assailants  were  completely  re- 
pulsed with  the  loss  of  more  than  one  thou- 
sand men,  Dieskau  wounded  and  taken  pris- 
oner, and  the  retreating  forces  being  sud- 
denly assailed  by  a  small  detachment  from 
the  carrying  place,  abandoned  their  bag- 
gage and  took  to  flight. 

The  journal  of  Colonel  Pomeroy,  kept 
with  great  care  through  the  whole  time 
of  the  expedition,  furnishes,  according  to 
the  estimate  of  the  late  William  L.  Stone — 
who  was  perhaps  better  acquainted  with 
the  history  of  the  French  War  in  this 
country  than  any  man  living,  and  who  was 
preparing  a  life  of  Sir  William  Johnson  at 
the  time  of  his  death — "  a  complete,  suc- 
cinct and  clear  account  of  the  Crown  Point 
expedition,  of  great  interest  in  its  narrative, 
and  of  invaluable  worth  to  the  historian." 
Our  limits  will  permit  us  to  insert  but  few 
entries  from  the  journal,  and  one  or  two 
letters,  throwing  light  upon  the  character 
of  the  writer  and  upon  the  expedition. 

•*  Mcffiday^  July  7^  1775— Showery  at  night. 


General  Johnson  came  to  Albany.  I  supped 
with  him  at  Landlord  Luttridge's,  and  remain- 
ed in  convernation  with  him  until  past  eleven  of 
the  clock.  He  is  a  man  of  large  size,  with  a 
pleasant  face,  piercing  eye,  ready  communica- 
tion, and  pleasing  manners,  though  sometimes 
very  abrupt. 

"  Wednesday,  9th. — ^The  army,  which  was 
encamped  two  miles  below  Albany,  the  Gene- 
ral went  down  to  review,  they  being  mustered 
in  regimental  order. 

"  Thursday,  1 1^. — Gov.  Shirley  came  to 
town  with  several  officers  and  two  companies 
of  soldiers  for  his  army.  At  his  arrival  the 
cannon  in  tlie  fort  were  discharged,  and  the 
field  officers  waited  upon  the  Governor,  and 
drank  a  glass  of  wine  with  him. 

**  Tu^day,  29/A This  day  General  Lyman 

gave  orders  for  all  our  army,  now  at  StiHwater, 
to  remove  up  to  Saratoga.  Our  stores  were 
put  into  the  bateaux  and  we  all  marched  off  be- 
tween eleven  and  twelve  o'clock. 

"  Thursday,  31s/.— A  fair  day.  Three  hun- 
dred men  were  sent  up  towards  the  carrying 
place  to  mend  the  roads,  and  fifty  down  towarcM 
Stillwater  to  mend  the  bridges.  I  sent  several 
men  to  the  fort  at  Saratoga  to  search  for  cannon 
balls.  They  dug  up  about  1100  shot,  and 
brought  them  to  our  camp,  which  was  about  a 
mile  above  the  old  fort.  Saratoga  is  a  rich, 
fertile  soil,  full  of  feed,  and  thou£[h  well  stocked 
with  cattle  and  horses,  yet  loaded  with  grass 
more  than  the  cattle  can  eat. 

"  Wednesday,  August  6ih. — A  fair  day.  The 
scouts  sent  out  yesterday  returned  to-day,  bring- 
ing no  news  of  the  enemy.  A  soldier,  one 
Bickerstaff,  was  whipt  for  profane  swearing 
with  one  hundred  lashes,  and  arummed  out  of  the 
army  with  a  rope  about  bis  neck,  and  ordered 
to  be  sent  to  a  convenient  place,  there  to  be  kept 
till  Uie  Crown  Point  expeaition  was  over." 

SETH  FOMEBOY  TO  HIS  WIFE. 

*'  Albany,  July  15,  1755. 

«  My  Dear  : — ^I  have  slipped  several  opporto* 
nities,  hoping  to  be  able  to  inform  you  more  par- 
ticularly how  things  appear,  than  I  can  even 
now. 

**  I  can  only  say  now,  that  the  army  in  gene^ 
ral  are  well  and  in  high  spirits.  I  know  of 
nothing  now  to  hinder  our  marching  but  want 
of  stores,  which  we  are  expecting  up  the  river 
every  day.  Governor  Shirley  is  here.  Gen. 
Johnison  is  here  also.  So  far  as  I  am  ac- 
quainted witli  Gen.  Johnson,  he  appears  to  be 
a  gentleman  of  great  modesty,  yet  free  and 
pleasant.  We  luive  frequent  news  from  the 
Ohio  by  Indians  whom  Gen.  Johnson  hatli  sent 
some  time  ago  to  Gen.  Braddock.  The  last 
came  here  yesterday,  twenty-five  days  from 
thence.  His  army  were  then  not  above  two 
days'  march  from  the  enemy.  The  Indians  are 
said  to  be  daily  leaving  the  French,  who  were 
trembli  ng  for  fear.    General  Bre  ddock  marched 
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with  such  care  and  regnlarity,  that  the  scouts 
of  the  enemy  are  able  to  get  no  advantage  of 
the  wagons  or  the  array.  Upon  the  whole 
that  I  hear,  I  think  there  is  the  greatest  proba- 
bility that  Braddock  is  master  of  the  Ohio  before 
this  time.  We  hear  of  Indians  daily  np  and 
down  the  river,  seeking  opportunity  to  pick  off 
our  men,  but,  blessed  be  God,  there  hath  none 
fallen  into  their  hands  yet,  though  I  daily  fear 
there  will.  The  people  in  this  place  are  kind, 
and  seem  to  be  hearty  to  put  forward  the  expe- 
dition. Gov.  Shirley  hath  made  no  public  at- 
tempt yet  to  get  any  of  our  army  with  him ; 
what  he  designs  this  day,  I  cannot  tell,  as  he 
sent  a  serjeant  this  morning  desiring  me  to  dine 
with  him,  and  I  suppose  the  rest  of  the  field 
officers  are  invited  also. 

"My  love  to  my  children;  service  to  Mr. 
Ely ;  and  sinc^ere  love  to  my  dear  wife  from 
her  loving  husband,  Seth  Pomerot. 

"  To  Mrs.  Mary  Pomeroy,  at  Northampton." 


"  NortkampUm,  Augvst  9lh,  1765. 
"  Honored  and  Dear  Sir  : — The  most  ten- 
der regard  which  I  bear  to  you,  constrains  me 
to  let  you  know  how  I  and  your  family  do  in 
your  absence,  by  every  opportunity  which  pre- 
sents itself;  knowing  that  hereby  I  may  re- 
joice you  in  your  difficulties,  which,  if  I  should 
refuse  to  do,'I  should  be  unworthy  to  be  called 
the  wife  of  so  tender  a  husband  as  yourself. 
The  reading  of  your  departing  from  Albany, 
raised,  at  first,  a  commotion  in  my  anxious 
breast  for  you,  but  knowing  it  must  be  so,  I 
endeavored  to  calm  myself,  and  commit  you  to 
Him  who  has  heretofore  protected  vou,  trusting 
that  He  will  still  care  for  you  and  for  us.  You 
may  know  by  these  that  I,  your  anxious  wife, 
am,  through  Divine  goodness,  in  the  enjoyment 
of  health,  and  I  earnestly  pray  that  they  may 
find  you  so.  Your  children  also  are  well,  and 
by  these  present  their  duty  to  their  tender  and 
beloved  father.  The  business  goes  on  well. 
Captain  Witt*s  guns  are  done,  Uiough  he  has 
not  yet  come  for  tnem.  I  received  yours,  dated 
SI  St  past,  and  was  exceeding  glad  to  hear  of 
your  nealth.  Be  kind  enough  to  let  me  know 
something  particular  concerning  the  general 
scheme  and  affair,  for  I  trust  to  what  I  have 
from  you.  Indeed,  I  am  truly  concerned  for 
you  and  those  with  you.  You  have  doubtless 
neard  of  Gen.  Braddock^s  defeat,  and  how  the 
salvation  of  the  whole  army  from  destruction 
was  made,  under  God,  by  a  young  American 
officer  named  George  Washington.  I  pray  this 
news  may  not  dishearten  you.  Remember 
that  after  the  defeat  of  the  Lord's  people  at  Ai, 
the  kings  of  the  land  combined  together,  and 
thought  they  would  cut  them  off,  but  the  Lord 
had  other  thoughts  about  them.  Such  things 
he  has  done  for  his  people  and  will  do  again. 
I  commend  you  all  to  Him  who  knoweth  the 
end  from  the  beginning.    In  the  expectation  of 


hearing  from  you  often,  I,  who  am  your  naoat 
afiectionate  wife,  Bubscribe  my  name. 

Mart  Pomerot." 

seth  poherot  to  col.  israel  williams. 
*«  Lake  Gwrst,  Sept.  9t&,  1766. 

"  Honored  and  Dear  Sm : — Yesterday  was 
a  memorable  day.  I,  being  the  only  field  offi- 
cer in  Col.  Ephraim  Williams'  regiment  sup- 
posed to  be  living,  think  it  my  duty  to  let  you 
know  what  happened  the  8th  of  this  instant, 
which  was  yesterday.  This  forenoon  until 
this  two  of  the  clock  having  been  spent  in  coun- 
cil, and  many  letters  to  he  written,  I  must  be 
excused  for  my  shortness  and  imperfections. 

'*  On  the  Sabbath,  just  at  night,  we  had  news 
that  a  large  body  of  men  marched  up  Wood 
creek  southwardly.  Supposing  that  they  in- 
tended to  cut  off  our  wagons,  or  attack  the 
fort  at  the  carrying  place,  we  sent  Monday 
morning  about  1200  men,  near  200  of  them 
being  Indians,  commanded  by  Col.  Williams, 
Col.  Whiting,  and  Col.  Cole  of  Rhode  Isknd, 
to  attack  them.  Whiting  was  in  the  middle. 
Cole  bringing  up  the  rear,  and  Old  Hendricfc, 
King  of  the  Six  Nations,  bef(»e  with  Col.  Wil- 
liams. When  they  had  advanced  about  three 
miles,  the  guns  began  to  fire.  It  was  then  be> 
tween  ten  and  eleven  o'clock.  We  put  our> 
selves  into  as  good  a  position  of  defence  as  we 
could,  not  knowing  but  what  our  men  would 
retreat  and  bring  the  enemy  upon  us.  To  oar 
great  surprise,  it  was  not  long  before  they  re- 
treated. Those  who  came  first  were  bringing 
wounded  men  with  them,  and  others  soon 
flocked  in  by  hundreds,  a  perpetual  fire  being 
kept  up  and  drawing  nearer  and  nearer,  tiU 
nearly  12  o'clock,  when  the  enemy  came  in 
sight.  The  regulars  marched,  as  near  as  I 
could  tell,  about  six  deep,  and  nearly  twenty  roda 
in  length,  in  close  order,  the  Indians  and  regu- 
lars at  the  last  wing  helter-skelter,  the  woods 
being  full  of  them.  They  came  within  about 
twenty  rods,  and  fired  in  regular  platoons,  but 
we  soon  broke  their  order  by  firing  our  field 
pieces  among  them.  The  Indians  and  Canadi- 
ans directly  took  trees,  within  handy  gun  shot 
They  foug^ht  with  undaunted  courage,  b'U  about 
6  of  the  clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  we  got 
the  ground.  I  cannot  tell  our  loss  nor  the  loss 
of  the  enemy  yet  with  any  certainty.  As  soon 
as  they  retreated,  I  ran  out  upon  the  groond 
before  where  I  stood  to  fight,  and  found  ten 
dead  and  three  wounded.  Among  these  last 
was  the  General  of  the  French  army  and  his 
aid,  whom  I  ordered  carried  to  my  tent.  He 
came  with  full  assurance  to  lodge  in  our  tents 
that  night,  and  to  his  great  surprise  he  did,  but, 
blessea  be  God,  as  a  wounded  captive.  CoL 
Williams  was  shot  dead  in  a  moment,  and  be^ 
fore  he  had  time  to  fire  his  gun.  Capt  Hawley 
was  also  shot  mortally  before  he  fired.  My  broth- 
er, Lieut.  Pomeroy,  I  have  an  account  of  his 
being  well  till  the  army  retreated.    He  aFke«i, 
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*What!  are  we  coing  te  rai*?'  *Ye8,'  it 
was  said,  *Well7  he  replied,  *I  will  give 
them  one  more  shot  before  I  run.'  Farther  of 
lata  I  do  not  hear.  Our  people  are  out  hurling 
their  detd  now ;  when  they  return  I  can  give  a 
man  particular  acoount  We  design  to  make 
a  stand  here  until  we  have  a  sufficient  rein- 
forcement. What  number  that  must  be  I  can- 
not now  tell,  but  it  is  sure  the  enemy  still  in- 
tend to  stop  us  before  we  can  get  to  Crown 
Point.  The  French  General  saiui,  that  if  we 
give  them  one  more  such  a  dressing,  Crown 
Point  and  all  their  country  will  be  ours.  They 
however  design  to  put  a  stop  to  that.  But  I 
hope  in  God  they  will  be  aisappointed,  for  I 
judge,  humanly  speaking,  that  all  depends  on 
this  expedition.  Therefore,  I  pray  God  would 
fire  the  breasts  of  this  people  with  a  true  zeal 
and  noble,  generous  spirit  to  the  help  of  the 
Lord,  to  the  help  of  the  Lord  against  the  mighty. 
And  1  trust  that  all  those  who  value  our  holy 
religion  and  our  liberties  will  spare  nothing, 
«ven  to  the  one  half  of  their  estate.  General 
Johnson  was  shot  in  the  thigh,  but  the  bone 
was  not  broken.  Major  Gen.  Lyman  not  in- 
jured. Both  behaved  with  steadiness  and  reso- 
lution. 

**  I  desiie  the  prayers  of  God's  people  for  ns, 
ifaat  we  may  not  turn  our  backs  upon  our  ene- 
mies, but  staud  and  make  a  victorious  defence 
far  ourselves  and  our  country. 

**  From  your  most  obedient,  humble  servant, 

"  Seth  Pomeroy." 

"  Ntjrthampton,  S-pt,  Uth,  1765. 
"  Honored  and  Dear  Sir  : — These,  if  you 
behold  them,  may  inform  you,  that  it  is  with 
the  utmost  fear  that  I  now  set  pen  to  paper, 
leat  I  write  to  one  in  the  eternal  world,  but  yet 
irusting  and  hoping  in  Him  who  has  defended 
yofu  heretofore.  Oo  Thursday  we  had  the  sor- 
rowful news  of  Col.  William  Titcomb's  death. 
And  that  Col.  Goothridge  was  wounded,  and  by 
reason  of  not  hearing  of  your  death,  I  trusted 
that  yon  were  still  alive.  This  we  had  more 
oertainly  yesterday,  for  at  first  it  was  such  an 
account  that  we  could  hardly  believe  it  We 
are  informed  that  it  was  a  very  bloody  battle  on 
both  sides,  hundreds  having  been  killed,  and 
when  those  who  brought  the  news  left  you,  you 
were  still  engaged.  By  reason  of  the  superi- 
ority of  your  enemies  in  number,  we  are  all  in 
the  utmost  concern  to  hear  the  event,  and  dread 
it  too.  You  are,  though,  I  conclude,  ere  this 
time  conquerors,  or  (I  dread  to  say  it)  conquered. 
*rhe  aasistanoe  by  which  this  comes  I  expect 
will  he  too  late  t8  give  you  any  relief,  unless  it 
he  to  assist  in  carrying  off  and  taking  care  of 
the  wounded.  We  are  at  the  utmost  loss  and 
wonder  that  we  have  not  heard  from  you  later, 
for  Wednesday  morning  was  the  last  news 
which  we  had.  We  fear  that  Uie  posts  are  cut 
off,  ^  was  the  post  that  rode  from  New  Haven 
Mtweea  Foit  Lyman  and  you,)  §ox  since  the 
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scout  from  Hancock  went  out,  it  is  high  time 
it  was  returned,  but  it  is  not  yet  heard  from. 
T  have  been  ii|)on  the  point  of  sending  one  of 
our  sons  with  these  men,  but  one  otny  being 
returned  from  New  Haven,  with  other  reasons,  I 
have  thought  at  this  present  that  it  was  not  best. 

*'  Thus  far  I  wrote  and  went  to  bed,  deter- 
mining to  finish  in  the  morning,  but  at  midnight 
a  cry  came  at  our  door  with  Uie  joyful  news  of 
victory,  though  stained  with  blood.  Blessed  b» 
God  for  that  He  hath  returned  to  our  arms,  and 
hath  spared  you,  when  He  hath  caused  others 
to  full  at  your  right  hand,  and  at  your  left. 
The  assistance  by  which  I  was  going  to  send 
this  was  a  company  of  about  sixty  men,  from 
North  and  South  Hampton,  who  were  to  set 
out  on  Sabbath  morning  by  about  sunrise,  but 
who  stopped  upon  hearing  of  the  victory,  and 
went  immediately  to  follow  the  direction  of  the 
Court  in  raising  two  thousand  men,  who,  I 
hope,  will  be  with  you  ere  long.  As  you  are[now 
involved  by  the  death  of  others  into  a  greater 
business,  so  I  hope  and  pray  that  yon  may  have 
a  double  portion  of  the  Spirit  of  God  to  assist, 
direct,  and  quicken  you  in  your  undertakinffs, 
and  that  you  may  be  made  a  blessing  to  tne 
kingdom  of  Christ  and  his  church  in  this  part 
of  Sie  world,  and  in  due  time  be  restored  to  me 
and  your  family  victorious. 

^  These  from  your  most  affectionate  and  lov- 
ing wife,  Mart  Pohbroit. 

"  P.  S.  Your  children  are  all  well,  and  by 
these  present  their  duty  to  their  protected 
father." 

The  foregoing  letters  are  but  a  small 
portioQ  of  the  correspondence  of  Col 
Pomeroy,  These  have  been  selected  as 
specimens  of  the  character  and  tone  of  the 
writings,  rather  than  as  any  addition  to 
documentary  history.  In  relation  to  Dies- 
kau,  the  leader  of  the  French  expedition, 
however,  they  settle  one  point  which  has 
always  been  misstated.  Even  as  late  as 
the  present  year,  a  very  respectable  his- 
tory of  the  United  States,  in  many  re- 
spects, copying  from  other  works,  asserts 
that  Baron  Dieskau,  being  taken  prisoner^ 
was  shot  dead  by  a  soldier  upon  the  spot, 
directly  after  the  battle.  The  facts  in  the 
case,  as  settled  by  other  <^  these  papeis 
than  those  which  we  have  selected  above, 
are  as  follows : — 

Baron  Dieskau,  being  wounded  in  the 
battle,  was  first  found  by  a  private  of  odb 
of  Col.  Pomeroy's  companies,  by  whom  he 
was  robbed  of  his  watch.  Upon  being 
taken  to  Col.  Pomeroy's  tent,  and  his 
wounds  being  drasaed,  he  informed  the 
latter  of  what  had  happened,  who  imme- 
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diately  took  measures  to  detect  the  offend- 
er. After  some  time  the  watch  was  dis- 
covered, and  returned  to  its  rightful  owner. 
Before  he  left  the  camp,  in  return  for  the 
kindness  he  had  received,  Baron  Dieskau 
presented  the  watch  as  a  token  of  his  re- 
gard to  Col.  Pomeroy,  who  ever  after- 
wards carried  it  until  his  death.  It  is  still 
in  the  possession  of  the  family,  hanng  now 
descended  in  direct  line  to  the  fourth  gene- 
ration, and  yet  does  true  service,  though 
at  the  expiration  of  ninety-two  years. 
After  remaining  in  this  country  some  time. 
Baron  Dieskau  sailed  for  England,  where 
he  died  of  his  wounds. 

For  eighteen  years  following  the  expedi- 
tion to  Crown  Point,  Col.  Pomeroy  held 
many  offices  of  trust  in  his  native  State. 
Those  eighteen  years  constituted  the  se- 
vere minority  of  New  England.  Discreet 
and  cautious  about  uniting  with  the  new 
measures  which  an  oppressed  and  indig- 
nant people  were  ever  concerting,  he  was 
still  ever  earnest  and  bold  in  advocating 
their  rights,  and  firm  in  resisting  encroach- 
ments upon  their  liberties.  No  flatteries 
could  blind  him  to  the  true  perception  of 
the  right,  no  offers  of  emolument  seduce 
him  from  his  faithfulness  to  his  country. 
To  the  Earl  of  Loudon,  who  had  de- 
manded to  know  of  him  in  1750,  "  whether 
die  troops,  raised  by  the  several  colonies, 
would  act  in  conjunction  with  his  Majesty's 
forces,  according  to  his  Majesty *8  com- 
mand," he  replied,  **  Yen ;  but  only  upon 
the  condition,  that  the  terms  agreed  upon 
by  the  several  govemments  should  not  be 
altered,'^  As  a  commander  of  the  militia 
of  western  Massachusetts,  as  Justice  of  the 
Peace  under  the  King's  seal ;  as  the  senior 
military  officer  in  the  State,  and  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  provincial  Congress,  he  exhib- 
ited at  all  times  an  energy  of  action,  an 
earnestness  and  sincerity  of  purpose,  a 
purity  of  motive,  and  an  independence  of 
unlawful  restraint,  which  gave  him  great 
influence  over  the  better  portion  of  all  par^ 
ties  in  the  country. 

The  early  spring  of  1 775  was  marked  by 
no  unusual  disturbance  in  New  England. 
To'the  eye  of  a  stranger,  everything  would 
have  appeared  indicative  of  quiet  and  con- 
tentment. The  winter  snows  had  gradually 
melted  away,  and  the  husbandman  drove  his 
team  afield,  or  ploughed  the  soil  without 
molestation.    The  forest  resounded  as  wont 


to  the  strokes  of  the  hardy  woodsman. 
The  mechanic  plied  his  trade  undisturbed. 
Each  weekday  the  schoolboy  conned  his 
weary  task,  and  the  Sabbath  witnessed  the 
gathering  of  a  quiet  congregation  to  hear 
the  Word  of  God.  It  was,  however,  the 
calm  upon  the  surface  only.  The  second 
day  of  April  converted  that  apparent  quiet 
of  the  elements  in  the  New  England  popu- 
lation, into  a  tornado  of  revenge.  The 
battle  of  Lexington,  like  the  touch  of  the 
magician's  wand  upon  the  face  of  the  en- 
chanted sleeper,  infused  new  life  into  the 
people.  The  seeds  of  oppression,  sown 
through  many  years,  in  a  single  day 
sprang  up  a  harvest  of  armed  men.  From 
the  plains  of  the  Piscataqim,  from  the  dis- 
tant hills  of  Hoosac,  from  the«villages  and 
hamlets  of  Worcester  and  Essex,  the  on- 
disciplined  yeomanry  rushed  to  the  scene 
of  contest.  In  eight-and-forty  hours  after 
Major  Pitcaim's  call  to  the  militia  assem- 
bled before  the  meeting-house  in  Lexing- 
ton, **  Lay  down  your  arms,  you  rebels^ 
and  disperse,"  Boston  was  invested  by  an 
army  of  fifteen  thousand  men. 

Although  then  entering  his  seventieth 
year.  Col.  Pomeroy  was  immediately  upon 
the  ground,  and  was  elected  General-in- 
chicf  by  the  officers  assembled,  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  Congress  at  Watertown. 
Aided  first  by  Ward  and  then  by  Putnam, 
he  succeeded  in  infusing  order  into  the  un- 
disciplined ranks  of  the  rude  soldiery,  and 
in  converting  the  tumultuous  camp  into 
the  regularity  of  a  besieging  army.  For 
nearly  two  months,  his  labors,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  his  brother  officers,  were  directed 
to  enlisting,  enrolling,  arming  and  disci- 
plining a  regular  and  efficient  army,  labor- 
ing all  day  upon  the  field,  and  correspond- 
ing with  the  colonial  legislatures,  the  com- 
mittees, and  men  of  standing  in  the  coun- 
try, throughout  the  night.  Worn  down 
at  length  with  the  unceasing  toils  of  his 
office,  he  sought  relaxation  in  the  absence 
of  a  few  days  upon  his  farm  on  the  Connec- 
ticut. Arriving  there  on  the  evening  of 
the  15th  of  June,  he  had, barely  passed  a 
single  ^ight  at  home,  when  a  messenger 
from  the  camp  summoned  him  again  to 
Boston,  "  We  have  determmed,"  says 
Putnam  in  his  letter,  "  to  draw  our  forces 
nearer  the  city,  and  to  take  possession  of 
the  heights  of  Gharlestown.''  Foreseeing 
that  snch  a  step  would  bring  about  imme- 
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diate  hostilities,  and  doubting  its  eventual 
advantage,  the  old  man  unharnessed  one 
of  the  horses  from  the  team,  and  ordering 
him  to  be  immediately  saddled,  started  at 
noon  of  the  16th  of  June  for  the  camp. 
By  riding  all  the  night,  and  twice  obtaining 
a  fresh  horse  upon  the  road,  he  reached 
the  scene  of  action  at  two  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon.  The  troops  of  the  enemy  were 
then  landing  from  Boston.  The  heights  in 
every  direction  were  covered  with  specta- 
tors. The  balls  of  the  ships  of  war  were 
sweeping  the  neck  of  land  over  which 
he  must  pass  to  reach  Bunker's  hill. 
Alighting  from  his  horse,  and  remarking  to 
his  attendant  that  he  was  ''  too  valuable 
an  animal  to  be  shot,"  he  went  over  the 
narrow  pass  on  foot,  and  safely  reached 
the  intrenchment.  As  he  appeared  in 
sight,  a  shout  of  welcome  went  up  from 
the  troops.  Putnam,  seizing  him  by  the 
hand,  exclaimed,  "  You  here,  Pomeroy  ? 
Ood !  I  believe  a  cannon  would  wake  you 
up,  if  you  slept  in  the  grave  !"  Refusing 
the  repeated  proffers  of  the  general  com- 
mand, though  urgently  solicited,  the  old 
warrior  advanced  into  the  trench  and  took 
charge  of  the  Connecticut  troops.  With 
a  gun  of  his  own  manufacture,  which  he 
had  carried  thirty  yearis  before  at  the 
siege  of  Louisburg,  he  directed  the  fire  of 
his  men  during  those  two  Hours  of  terrible 
struggle  for  the  birth  of  American  liber- 
ties. Towards  Pitcaim  therie  existed  in 
the  hearts  of  the  colonial  troops  a  deadly 
hatred.  Observing  him  at  the  head  of 
a  column,  which,  once  repulsed,  were  now 
affain  returning  to  the  attack,  he  pomted 
him  out  to  the  men  who  stood  at  his  side, 
and  in  a  moment  Pitcaim  fell  mortally 
wounded. 

The  details  of  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill 
are  too  well  known  to  be  repeated  here. 
During  the  last  attack.  Gen.  Pomeroy's 
gun  was  indented  by  a  musket  baU,  so 
that  he  could  no  longer  discharge  it.  The 
old  man  then  passed  up  and  down  the 
trench,  encouraging  his  men,  loading  their 
muskets,  removing  the  wounded,  and 
directing  the  last  scattering  fire,  until  he 
perceived  that  the  intrenchments  above 
him  had  been  gained  by  the  British.  His 
men  beginning  to  retreat  too  hastily,  he 
is  said  to  have  cried  out,  *'Don*t  run^ 
boy$!    DofCt  run!   Fight  them  tcHh  the 


breech  of  your  muskets,  as  I  do!  It  shaif^t 
be  said  of  Seth  Pomeroy,  thai  he  was  ehot 
in  the  back  !" 

At  the  time  of  the  appointment  -  of 
Washington  as  General-in*>chief  of  the 
colonial  troops,  Pomeroy  received  the 
appointment  of  Brigadier  General.  His 
health,  however,  had  suffered  too  much 
from  his  recent  exertions,  and  he  could 
not  with  consistency  take  charge  of  the 
arduous  duties  its  acceptance  would  in- 
volve. Declining  entering  longer  into  the 
labors  of  active  service,  he  retired  to  his 
farm,  from  whence  he  viewed  with  unaba- 
ted interest  the  progress  of  the  war  of  our 
Independence.  Notwithstanding  his  ad- 
vanced years,  the  military  ardor  of  his 
youth  had  not  diminished,  and  in  1777,  at 
the  request  of  Gen.  Washingtcm,  though 
against  the  earnest  remonstrances  of  his 
physician  and  family,  he  again  accepted 
command.  A  few  weeks,  however^  had 
elapsed  only  after  his  arrival  at  his  post 
at  Peekskill,  before  he  was  again  attacked 
with  serious  illness.  After  lingering  a 
few  days,  his  disease  overcame  his  system. 
He  died  at  Peekskill  on  the  15th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1777,  and  was  buried  there  with 
military  honors. 

In  personal  appearance,  during  the 
early  part  of  his  military  life,  Pomeroy 
had  few  superiora.  He  was  full  six  feet 
tall,  spare  in  person,  but  erect,  well  built, 
and  of  great  agility  and  muscular  strength. 
Without  unusual  quickness  of  apprehen- 
sion, he  possessed,  what  was  far  better, 
a  sound  judgment,  which,  always  coming 
to  its  conclusions  carefully,  was  rarely  in 
error.  To  this  he  added  a  firmness  of 
decision,  which  could  not  be  shaken,  and 
which  was  undoubtedly  the  great  element 
of  his  success  in  life.  He  was  remarkable 
for  a  strict  regard  to  principle,  which 
he  oftentimes  carried  to  sternness.  His 
courage,  fearless  in  so  many  instances 
that  it  became  proverbial,  sprang  rather 
from  this  absolute  adherence  to  princi- 
ple, than  from  indifference  to  danger. 
Indeed,  it  would  appear  from  his  journal, 
that  he  possessed  a  sensibility  actively 
alive  to  every  approach  of  danger,  which 
often  led  him  to  exaggerate  its  impor- 
tance. He  said  to  his  son  Lemuel,  at  a 
time  when  he  showed  some  reluctance 
to  go  alone  through  the  woods,  which 
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were  supposed  to  be  infested  with  hbstile 
iDdians,  after  the  strayed  cattle :  "  Lem, 
never  fcAr  to  do  your  duty.  No  matter 
where  it  calk  you,  no  matter  how  great 
the  danger,  never  be  afraid  to  do  your 


duty.  But  if  you  are  ever  tempted  to  do 
a  mean  thing,  or  a  wroDff  thing,  be  the 
greatest  coward  in  the  wond." 

N.  a  D. 


HONOR 


HoHOB,  fairest  bloom  of  worth. 

Truth  the  stem,  and  Lore  the  root, 

In  the  rugged  breast  of  earth, 
Perfects  her  immortal  fruit. 

Love,  the  sober  root,  below. 
Unseen,  holds  its  humble  place; 

And,  at  season,  duly  grow, 
Stem,  and  leaf,  and  buds  of  grace. 

Slow  the  growth  of  precious  flowers. 
Slow  unfolds  bright  honor's  gem; 

Struggling  winds,  and  grieffull  showers, 
Yfet  the  root  and  shake  the  stem. 

Would  you,  truth's  immortal  flower 
Make  the  gaze  of  evil  eyes? 

Tom  from  love,  it  Uves  an  hour, 
And  the  root  forever  dies. 

Be  such  idle  wish  forbid ! 

Since  so  precious  seed  doth  lie 
In  the  flower  of  virtue  hid, — 

Seed  of  immortality. 
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LIFE   AND   WRITINGS    OF    CHIEF    JUSTICE    DURFEE. 


The  writings  of  the  late  Job  Durfee, 
Chief  Justice  of  Rhode  Island,  have  not 
jet  attracted  that  degree  of  public  atten- 
tion to  which  they  are  entitled ;  for  they  are 
the  fruits  of  one  of  the  most  highly  ^ted 
minds  of  our  country.  Unhappdy,  his 
genius  was  extinguished  before  having 
reached,  by  a  considerable  distance,  its 
zenith ;  and  many  of  his  valuable  and 
more  popular  labors,  moreover,  still  renuun 
unpubhshed.  But  we  trust  that  the  duty 
of  giving  to  the  public  a  complete  edition 
of  them  will  not  be  left  unperformed; 
though  Rhode  Island  would  seem,  indeed, 
to  be  somewhat  neglectful  of  her  literary 
reputation.  lUustnous  as  was  her  early 
career,  no  history  of  the  State  has  yet 
been  written ;  the  lives  of  several  of  her 
founders  have  not  found  a  chronicler;  the 
military  papers  of  General  Greene  are  al- 
lowed to  collect  ingloriously  the  dust  of 
time ;  while  not  so  much  as  a  stone  points 
out  the  spots  where  rest  the  remains  of 
men  so  learned,  and  so  conspicuous  in 
action,  as  Roger  Williams,  Samuel  Gorton, 
and  John  Clarke. 

But  we  are  happy  to  attempt  the  dis- 
charge of  any  literary  oblation  we  may 
owe  to  a  State,  the  smallness  of  whose 
territory  is  no  measure  of  the  greatness 
of  its  deserts ;  and  to  introduce  mia  inter- 
esting thinker  to  the  better  acquaintance 
of  our  readers,  by  a  brief  sketch  of  his  life 
and  writings. 

Job  Dnnee  was  bom  in  the  year  1790, 
in  Tiverton,  Rhode  Island.  The  son  of  a 
Chief  Justice  of  the  court  of  common  pleas 
for  the  county  of  Newport,  he  enjoyed  the 


advantage  of  being  descended  from  a  family 
of  considerable  antiquity,  of  high  respect- 
ability and  of  independent  estate.  At  the 
age  of  eighteen,  young  Durfee  was  sent  to 
Brown  University,  where  he  occupied  a 
place  in  the  foremost  rank  of  scholarship, 
and  of  general  literary  attainments,  though 
without  showing  any  signs  of  extraordinary 
precocity,  but  rather  earning  a  well  merit- 
ed reputation  for  habits  of  physical  indo- 
lence, imusual  even  in  coUe^.  The  year 
'  of  his  graduation,  the  goodness  of  his  parts 
being  already  recognized,  his  young  ambi- 
tion had  a  chance  of  displaying  itself  in  a 
Fourth  of  July  oration,  which,  though 
published,  has  shared  the  oblivious  fate  of 
a  very  large  number  of  patriotic  produc- 
tions of  this  species ;  ana  a  twelvemonth 
afterwards,  his  unfledged  muse  made  its 
first  attempt  to  soar,  in  a  poem,  pro- 
nounced before  the  Society  of  Umted 
Brothers,  in  Brown  University,  with  the  re- 
sounding title  of  the  "  Vision  of  Petrarch." 
But  writing  verses  was  not,  happily,  the 
principal  occupation  of  the  young  Bachelor 
of  Arts ;  for,  on  leaving  college,  he  had 
entered  upon  the  study  of  the  law,  under 
both  the  parental  eye  and. roof.  Yet,  be- 
fore completing  his  course  of  legal  studies, 
being  somewhat  conspicuous  in  the  place- 
of  his  nativity  from  his  social  position,  his 
hberal  education  and  promising  talents,  he 
was  invited  by  hb  townsmen  to  represent 
them  in  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
State ;  and  he  accordingly  commenced  his 
public  life  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-six. 
Four  years  of  Mr.  Durfee's  legislative  ca- 
reer passed  away,  marked  by  nothing  more 


*  What-cheer,  or  Roger  WiUiams  in  Banishment.  A  Poem.  By  Job  Dusfeb,  Esq.  Providence :  Crane- 
ton  fe  Hammond.  18S2. 

Cham  of  the  Htm.  Chief  Joatice  Ditbfxb,  delivered  to  the  Grand  Joiy  at  the  March  Term  of  the  Sa-- 
preme  Judicial  Court,  at  Bristol,  Rhode  Island.    A.D.  1842. 

An  Oration  delivered  before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society  of  Brown  University,  Providence,  R.  I.  on 
Commcneement  day,  September  6th,  1848,  by  Job  Durfsk.    Providence :  B.  Cranston  d&  Co.  1848. 

A  Discourse  delivered  before  the  Rhode  Island  Historical  Society,  on  the  evening  of  Wednesday, 
January  13th,  1846.  By  Hon.  Job  Duefse,  Chief  Justice  of  Rhode  Island.  Providence:  Charles  Bur- 
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The  Panidea :  or  an  Omnijiresent  Reason  considered  as  the  creative  and  sustaining  Logos.  By 
TiisorrBs,  (Hon.  Job  Durfee,  LL.D.)    Boston :  Thomas  H.  Webb  Sc  Co.    1846. 
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tban  a  modest  and  faithful  discharge  of  its 
ordinary  duties.  But  this  was  the  best  possi- 
ble preparation  for  success  in  the  future. 
Accordingly,  after  having  studied  for  a  con- 
siderable period  the  business  of  a  legislator, 
the  laws,  and  the  condition  of  the  people 
of  the  State,  he  brought  before  the  Assem- 
bly a  subject  for  legislative  action  of  very 
great  importance.  He  proposed  the  re- 
peal of  the  laws  then  generally  known 
under  the  name  of  the  Summary  Bank 
Process.  And  it  was  in  the  speech,  by 
which  he  advocated  his  motion  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  committee  to  inqmre  into 
the  expediency  of  abolishing  these  laws, 
that  he  first  gave  to  the  community  "  as- 
surance of  a  man."  Indeed,  it  was  not 
without  considerable  surprise  that  the 
Assembly  bel^eld  the  young  country  mem- 
ber, who  had  rarely  given  out  any  other 
sound  in  their  midst  than  his  simple  yea 
or  nay,  and  the  loins  of  whose  mind  had 
always  seemed  no  better  girded  than  those 
of  his  person,  rise  to  make  a  motion  likely 
from  its  great  importance  to  encounter 
the  determined  opposition  of  the  ablest 
speakers  of  the  house.  Nor  was  their  sur- 
prise diminished  as  he  proceeded — his 
somewhat  sluggish  countenance  gradually 
becoming  illumined  by  the  fires  of  elo- 
quence, and  his  heavily  moulded  frame 
set  in  lively  action  by  the  new  spirit  which 
had  taken  possession  of  it — to  support  his 
position  by  a  masterly  exposition  of  the 
effects  of  the  existing  law,  and  by  an  ac- 
cumulation of  well  considered  arguments 
in  favor  of  a  different  system. 

The  laws  then  standing  upon  the  statute 
book  of  Rhode  Island  gave  to  the  banks 
peculiar  privileges  over  individuals  in  the 
collection  of  debts,  by  authorizing  either 
of  the  clerks  of  the  court  of  common  pleas 
or  of  the  supreme  judicial  court  to  issue, 
previously  to  judgment,  a  writ  of  execu- 
tion, attaching  the  real  estate  and  other 
property  of  Uie  delinquent  debtor,  to  the 
full  amount  of  the  debt  and  the  cost  of 
prosecution.  This  execution  was  return- 
able at  the  next  ensuing  term  of  the  court, 
when  a  trial  of  the  merits  of  the  case 
might,  indeed,  be  had,  though  without  the 
rLD^ht  of  an  appeal,  or  even  the  indulgence 
of  a  continuance.  The  ordinary  process 
of  law,  on  the  other  hand,  allowed  indi- 
viduals to  bring  their  actions  only  in  the 
court  of  common  pleas,  and  at  no  time 


short  of  twenty  days  before  its  sitting  ; 
prohibited  them  from  attaching  the  prop- 
erty of  the  defendant,  except  in  case  hb 
body  could  not  be  found ;  permitted  the 
continuance  of  the  acdon  from  term  to 
term,  and  an  appeal  on  judgment  when 
at  last  obtained,  so  that  years  might  elapse 
before  the  plaintiff  could  take  out  nis 
execution,  not  even  then  to  levy  it  on  the 
real  estate  of  the  debtor,  but  to  go  with 
it  in  quest  of  his  goods  and  chattels. 

The  arguments  employed  hy  the  mem- 
ber from  Tiverton,  in  endeavoring  to  effect 
the  repeal  of  this  process,  were,  in  sub- 
stance, that  it  gave  to  the  demands  of  the 
banks  in  courts  of  law  absolute  precedence 
over  all  others,  and  thereby  rendered 
debts  due  to  these  privileged  institutions 
more  valuable  than  those  due  to  individu- 
als ;  that  it  wrested  from  private  credit 
its  proper  security,  and  undermined  the 
foundations  of  commercial  confidence ;  that 
it  diminished  the  value  of  property,  by- 
making  it  liable  to  a  forced  and  sudden  sale ; 
and  that  it  might  be  easily  used  as  an 
instrument  of  individual  oppression  for 
the  purposes  of  speculation. 

This  speech  was  followed  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  committee  of  inquiry,  of  which 
Mr.  Durfee  was  made  the  chairman ;  by  a 
report  in  favor  of  the  repeal  ©f  the  process ; 
and  finally  by  its  actual  abrogation.  The 
measure  was  carried  through  the  Assem- 
bly with  th^  approbation  of  a  considerable 
majority,  in  the  face  of  the  opposition  of 
such  influential  men  and  able  speakers  as 
were  then  Elisha  R.  Potter,  Nathan  F. 
Dixon  and  Nathaniel  Searle. 

The  reputation  acquired  by  Mr.  Durfee 
in  his  efforts  to  effect  a  repeal  of  the  Bank 
Process,  caused  him  to  be  selected  by  the 
republican  party  in  the  autumn  of  1820,  as 
their  candidate  for  the  office  of  representa- 
tive in  the  lower  house  of  Congress ;  and 
his  election  encountered  no  opposition.  He 
accordingly  entered  into  the  public  service 
at  Washington  at  the  commencement  of 
the  second  administration  of  President 
Monroe.  This  was  a  period  when  the  af- 
fairs of  the  national  government  were  eon- 
dutted  with  a  great  degree  of  practical 
sagacity;  with  a  scrupiuous  regard  for 
constitutional  principles ;  with  strict  econ- 
omy in  the  expenditure  of  the  public  rev- 
enues; and  a  patriotic  devotion  to  the 
great  conunon  interests  of  the  country. 
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The  character  of  the  seventeenth  Congress 
harmonized  remarkably  well  with  that  of 
the  prudent  and  sensible  chief  magistrate. 
Most  of  its  members  were  men  of  plain 
sense;  moderate  and  practical  in  their 
views,  and  more  distinguished  for  an  ex- 
perimental acquaintance  with  the  business 
of  legislation,  and  an  intelligent  regard  for 
the  general  welfare,  than  for  commanding 
powers  of  parhamentary  argumentation,  or 
the  higher  graces  of  oratory. 

The  new  member  from  Rhode  Island 
brought  no  incongruous  element  into  the 
House,  though  the  character  of  his  talents 
naturally  allied  him  with  the  members  of 
the  highest  statesmanship.  Then  only 
thirty  years  of  age,  he  did  not  assume,  by 
any  means,  a  prominent  position.  He 
was,  however,  a  member  of  the  committee 
on  manufactures,  and  during  the  course  of 
his  Congressional  career,  twice  addressed 
the  House  on  subjects  of  great  importance. 
On  the  first  of  these  occasions  he  was 
called  up  by  John  Randolph,  who,  bring- 
ing all  things  and  all  persons  within  the 
compass  of  his  discursive  discourse,  did  not 
fail,  in  the  debate  on  the  Apportionment 
Bill,  turning  round,  to  point  at  the  mem- 
ber from  Rhode  Island  as  sitting  there  with 
all  the  •  patience  of  Job  of  old,  while  the 
House  was  about  to  decide  a  question  of 
vital  interest  to  his  particular  constituents. 

This  bill,  providing  for  a  new  apportion- 
ment of  feaeral  representatives  for  the 
several  States,  according  to  the  census 
taken  the  preceding  year,  was  certainly 
one  which  specially  concerned  the  people 
of  Rhode  Island ;  for  on  the  adoption  of 
any  of  the  high  numbers  proposed  as  the 
ratio  of  representation,  that  Stat«,  in  losing 
one  of  her  representatives,  would  have  lost 
the  half  of  her  delegation.  In  the  course 
of  the  protracted  discussion  of  this  mea- 
sure, a  great  number  of  motions  were 
made,  some  proposing  as  high  a  number 
for  the  ratio  as  75,000,  while  Mr.  Randolph 
desired  to '  fill  the  blank  in  the  bill  with 
30,000,  giving  it  as  his  opinion  that  it  was 
expedient  **  to  have  as  great  a  number  of 
representatives  as  would  keep  on  this  side 
of  a  mob.'*  This  last  number  was  the  low- 
est hmit  fixed  by  the  Constitution,  which 
provided  that  "  the  number  of  representa- 
tives should  not  exceed  one  for  every  thirty 
thousand  ;"  and  the  actual  ratio  had  never 
been  higher  than  35,000.     But  as  the 


population  was  rapidly  increasing,  a  change 
m  the  apportionment  had  become  neces- 
sary ;  while  there  existed  a  general  desire 
for  a  moderate  extension  of  the  numbers 
of  the  House,  the  members  were  sohcitous 
to  have  such  a  ratio  adopted  as  would 
leave  their  own  particular  States  as  small 
a  fraction  in  excess  s^  possible. 

Mr,  Durfee  advocated  a  low  number  for 
the  ratio.  But,  while  he  stated  the  fact 
that  the  establishment  of  the  ratio  of  42,000, 
in  accordance  with  the  motion  then  before 
the  House,  would  operate  veiy  unfairly 
upon  his  immediate  constituents,  leaving 
them  the  large  fraction  of  4,138,  and  would 
also  render  it  possible  for  the  representa- 
tives of  a  few  large  States  to  destroy,  by 
combination,  the  proper  influence  oi  the 
very  small  ones  ;  he  nevertheless  founded 
his  argument,  in  opposition  to  the  measure, 
not  on  its  effects  upon  particular  States, 
but  on  its  bearing  upon  the  whole  country, 
and  upon  the  several  branches  of  the  gen- 
eral government.  As,  under  the  first 
census,  the  ratio  had  been  33,000,  which 
had  remained  unchanged  under  the  second, 
and  had  been  augmented  by  only  2,000 
under  the  third,  he  was  opposed  to  so  great 
a  departure  from  the  established  policy, 
as,  in  general,  a  bad  precedent.  If,  as  wiis 
urged  by  the  advocates  of  the  measure, 
the  performance  of  business  would  be  fa- 
cilitated by  having  a  small  house  of  repre- 
sentatives, he  saw  no  advantage  to  be 
gained,  in  so  popular  a  fonn  of  government, 
by  a  great  increase  either  in  the  rapidity 
or  the  amount  of  legislation.  Referring  to 
the  condition  and  character  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  country  at  that  period,  he 
showed  that,  as  it  was  becoming  less  ho- 
mogeneous, by  the  addition  of  the  rising 
commercial  and  manufacturing  classes  to 
the  class  of  the  agriculturists,  and  that, 
consequently,  its  leading  interests  were 
becoming  more  and  more  diversified;  this 
heterogeneous  population  would  need  to 
be  represented  by  a  greater,  instead  of  a 
relatively  smaller  number  of  agents.  The 
population,  too,  was  not  only  increasing, 
but  it  had  spread  itself  over  double  the  ex- 
tent of  territory  formerly  occupied,  and  a 
sparse  population  could  not  so  well  be 
represented  by  a  few  individuals  as  a  dense 
one.  As,  finally,  it  was  to  be  foreseen 
that,  in  consequence  of  the  extension  of 
the  federal  Constitution  over  a  more  numer- 
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ous  population,  and  a  greatly  enlarged  ter- 
ritory, the  influence  of  the  executive  branch 
of  government  was  destined  to  go  on  grad- 
ually augmenting,  so  the  relative  impor- 
tance of  the  popular  body  ought  to  be 
proportionally  increased,  by  a  moderate 
addition  to  ita  numbers. 

So  broad  and  catholic  were  the  consider- 
ations adduced  by  the  member  from  Rhode 
Island  in  a  speech,  not  long  in  duration, 
but  of  great  pith  and  point,  and  so  well 
did  it  express  the  general  sense  of  the 
House,  that  the  motion  then  pending  was 
lost,  and  the  lower  number  of  40,000  was 
finally  adopted  as  the  ratio. 

The  other  occasion  on  which  Mr.  Durfee 
addressed  the  House  in  an  elaborate  speech, 
was  during  the  discussion  of  a  subject, 
which  elicited  more  debate  than  any  which 
had  been  presented  before  that  body  in 
many  years.  This  was  the  bill  for  "  the 
more  effectual  protection  of  manufactures," 
introduced  in  the  year  1823.  During  sev- 
eral preceding  years,  the  subject  of  in- 
(ireasmg  the  protective  duties  had  been 
brought  before  the  attention  of  the  public 
by  those  more  directly  interested  in  it,  and 
had  given  rise  to  a  good  deal  of  discussion 
in  all  parts  of  the  country.  President 
Monroe  was  of  the  opinion  that  notwith- 
standing the  prosperous  condition  of  the 
various  branches  of  domestic  industry,  a 
further  augmentation  of  duties,  particularly 
on  foreign  cotton  and  woolen  goods,  would 
have  a  favorable  effect  on  the  domestic 
manufacture  of  those  articles,  without  op- 
erating injuriously  on  any  of  the  other 
great  industrial  interests  of  the  country.  |. 
This  opinion,  expressed  in  more  than  one 
of  his  annual  messages,  was  at  length  fol- 
lowed by  legislative  action  on  the  subject. 
The  members  of  Congress  from  the  South- 
em  and  a  part  of  the  Eastern  States,  whose 
constituents  were  principally  employed  in 
agriculture  and  commerce,  zealously  op- 
posed the  proposed  increase  of  the  rates  of 
duty.  Rhode  Island  being  then  extensively 
engaged  in  a  prosperous  commerce,  ana 
also  considerably  interested  in  the  newly 
established  manufacture  of  cotton  goods, 
her  representatives  were  left  at  liberty  to 
take  an  unbiased  and  patriotic  view  of  the 
great  questions  involved  in  a  change  of  the 
tariff  laws.  Accordingly,  Mr.  Durfee — in 
a  speech  which  evinced  an  understanding 
of  the  general  systems  and  the  existing 


state  of  trade,  both  foreign  and  domestic 
— a  statesmanlike  study  of  the  history  of 
European  legislation  on  subjects  kindred 
to  the  one  under  discussion — in  short,  a 
clear  comprehension  not  only  of  the  great 
principles  of  political  economy,  but  of  the 
degree  of  their  applicability  to  existing 
circumstances — confined  himself  entirely 
to  showing  in  what  manner  the  bill  before 
the  House  would  affect  the  leading  inter- 
ests of  the  country,  and  the  pcrmanebt 
policy  of  the  government.  He  expressed 
himself  as  decidedly  in  favor  of  protecting 
the  manufacturing  interest,  whenever  it 
was  in  need  of  the  aid  of  legislation ;  but 
as  this  branch  of  national  mdustry  was 
already  in  a  prosperous  condition,  be  con- 
sidered the  proposed  change  in  the  laws 
uncalled  for.  It  would  occasion,  in  his 
opinion,  a  forced  and  unnatural  passage  of 
capital  from  the  pursuits  of  agriculture 
and  commerce  into  that  of  manufactures, 
when,  in  fact,  owing  to  the  action  of  per- 
manent causes  in  the  country,  this  change 
was  then  taking  place  with  sufficient  ra- 
pidity, and  in  a  manner  both  orderly  and 
healthful. 

This  speech  of  Mr.  Durfee,  like  all  his 
other  similar  efforts,  was  premeditated 
long  beforehand,  fully  written  out,  and 
committed  to  memory;  for  he  possessed 
no  power  of  extemporaneous  debate,  or 
even  conversation,  on  themes  not  before 
made  the  subject  of  meditation.  But 
when,  in  the  company  of  a  few  chosen 
friends,  his  favorite  topics  were  called  up, 
he  would  often  converse  with  great  effect ; 
enriching  his  discourse  with  the  truths  of 
philosophy,  and  the  facts  of  history ; 
adorning  it  with  choicest  quotations  from 
prose  and  verse;  enlivening  it  with  the 
overflowing  of  sentiment,  or  with  the  mer- 
riment of  jest  and  anecdote ;  and  some- 
times bringing  the  conversation  to  a  con- 
clusion by  one  of  those  genial  bursts  of 
inspiration,  which  make  all  further  speech 
impertinent. 

In  this  particular  case,  however,  his  en- 
deavors, together  with  those  of  the  other 
opponents  of  the  bill,  were  unsuccessful ; 
and  it  passed  by  small  majorities  through 
both  houses  of  Congress  in  the  year  1824. 

Having  failed,  owing  to  the  operation  of 
local  and  personal  causes,  of  being  elected 
to  the  nineteenth  Congress,  Mr.  Durfee  was 
again  called  by  his  fellow  townsmen  to 
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represent  them  in  the  State  legislfttnre'. 
There,  for  nearly  two  years,  he  acted  m 
the  capacity  of  Speaker  of  the  House ;  but 
he  did  not  distinguish  himself  by  originat- 
ing any  measures  of  general  importance ; 
and  in  1829,  declining  a  re-election,  he  re- 
tired from  public  life  to  devote  himself  to 
the  pursuit  of  agriculture  and  the  profes- 
sion of  the  lav. 

These  occupations,  however,  were  not 
followed  so  assiduously  as  to  leave  no  time 
for  the  cultivation  of  letters.  Indeed,  hav- 
ing withdrawn  from  the  political  arena, 
somewhat  wearied  by  its  burdens,  if  not 
disgusted  with  its  turmoil,  he  endeavored 
to  recover  the  genial  tone  of  his  mind  in 
the  service  of  those  Muses  whom  he  had 
wooed  in  his  youth.  Not  only  his  pur- 
suits, but  his  situation  was  favorable  to 
the  execution  of  this  purpose.  The  scene 
of  his  retirement  was  one  both  pleasing 
from  its  natural  beauty,  and  interesting 
from  its  romantic  traditions  of  a  race  of 
men  long  since  passed  away.  Located  on 
a  small  neck  of  land,  called  by  the  Indian 
name  of  Nanaquacket,  his  mansion-house 
was  almost  entirely  surrounded  by  the 
waters  of  Narragansett  Bay.  Before  him, 
looking  towards  the  setting  sun,  rose 
gently  up  from  the  bosom  of  the  sea  the 
fair  eminence  of  the  island  of  Rhode 
Island ;  northwards  could  be  seen  the  royal 
seat  of  Philip  on  the  summit  of  Montaup ; 
in  the  opposite  direction,  stretched  out  for 
manv  a  mile,  the  woods  of  Queen  Awo- 
shonks ;  while  on  the  side  of  the  pleasant 
south-west,  the  ocean  rolled  in  its  waves 
fragrant  from  the  fabled  shores  of  Sowanin, 
the  Indian's  land  of  flowers.  This,  in  fact, 
was  not  only  the  home  of  Mr.  Burfee 
during  this  interval  of  retirement,  but  was 
the  scene  of  most  of  his  literary  labors, 
and  almost  all  his  philosophical  medita- 
tions through  life.  But  highly  favorable 
AS  it  was  to  the  natu)nl  unfolding  of  poetic 
sentiment,  and  to  the  culture  of  abstract 
speculation,  which,  as  we  shall  presently 
observe,  constitute  the  favorite  occupation 
of  his  mind,  still  this  residence  by  a  se- 
cluded beach  upon  which  the  billows  of 
the  distant  world  of  affEiirs  broke  in  but 
almost  imperceptible  ripples,  rendered  it 
impossible  for  his  mind  to  become  ex- 
panded and  polished  by  the  social  inter- 
change of  thought;  produced  habits  of 
extreme  taciturnity  in  all  companies  except 


those  of  his  few  intimate  associates ;  and 
prevented  both  his  manners  and  his  muse 
from  ridding  themselves  of  a  certain  de- 
gree of  rusticity,  which,  however  inoffen- 
sive from  its  modesty,  still  betrayed  a  de- 
ficiency in  those  elegant  accomplishments 
which  are,  at  the  same  time,  the  gift  and 
the  ornament  of  the  more  cultivated  cir- 
cles of  society. 

After  having  composed,  during  his  re- 
tirement, a  poem  of  considerable  length 
on  a  subject  connected  with  Indian  his- 
tory, and  burned  it,  Mr.  Durfee  published, 
in  1832,  an  epic  in  twelve  cantos,  entitled 
"  What-cheer,  or  Roger  Williams  in  Banish^ 
ment."  This  work  appears  to  have  been 
written  rather  with  the  design  of  giving  a 
romantic  interest  to  the  history  of  the 
founder  of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island, 
than  from  the  constraining  necessity  of 
poetic  utterance.  It  is  not  a  work  of  high 
poetical  art.  Deficient  in  harmony  and 
exactness  of  versification,  abounding  in 
pleonasms  and  redundancies,  having  all 
the  freedom  of  hexameters  with  little  of 
the  point  and  polish  of  the  pentameter 
measure,  m  which  it  is  written,  the 
What-cheer  may  be  considered  as  an  exam- 
ple of  an  unfortunate  application  of  the 
principle  of  "soul-liberty  to  numbers. 
Still,  though  the  poet's  lyre  was  so  negli- 
gently strung,  it  aid  not  fail  to  give  out 
many  a  note  of  pure  melody,  expressing 
the  tenderest,  the  truest,  the  most  manly 
feelings  of  the  human  heart :  if  the  verse 
be  imperfect  in  its  mechanism,  it  has  the 
merit  of  being  unpretending  and  natural 
in  its  spirit ;  and  if  the  story,  in  many  of 
its  details,  be  somewhat  prosaic,  the  inter- 
est is  often  revived  by  highly  vivid  descrip- 
tions of  natural  scenery,  and  striking  de- 
lineations of  character  and  manners. 

The  historical  notes  accompanying  the 
poem  are  of  much  value.  They  contain, 
m  fact,  the  first  satisfactory  explanation 
ever  made  of  the  relations  of  the  Narra- 
gansett tribe  of  Indians  to  the  Wampa- 
noags,  of  the  hostility  of  the  former  to  the 
colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  and  of  the 
causes  of  the  wars  which  led  to  their 
annihilation.  This  subject,  as  well  as  the 
more  general  theme  of  the  character  and 
history  of  the  Indians  of  Rhode  Island, 
was  more  elaborately  treated,  a  few  years 
afterwards,  in  two  lectures,  one  on  the 
subjection  and  extermination  of  the  Narra- 
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gansetts,  delivered  in  ProTidence,  and  the 
other  on  the  idea  of  the  Supernatural 
among  the  Indians,  delivered  in  Boston. 
Deeply  interested,  however,  ad  was  Mr. 
Durfee  in  the  study  of  the  early  history  of 
his  native  State,  he  had  not  the  patient, 
plodding  mind  of  a  genuine  antiquarian. 
The  laborious  search  after  isolated  facts,  the 
tedious  following  out  of  details,  the  weigh- 
ing of  authorities,  the  comparison  of  dates, 
the  collating  of  manuscripts,  were  not  at  all 
in  consonance  with  his  intellectual  tastes 
and  habits.  His  mind  was  chiefly  intent 
upon  tracing  the  chain  of  causes  and  ef- 
fects in  history ;  and  his  studies  in  this 
department  of  knowledge  derive  whatever 
value  they  may  have,  from  the  method  in 
which  the  facts  are  marshalled — ^from  the 
light  they  throw  upon  the  philosophy  of 
history. 

In  the  year  1833,  Mr.  Durfee  was  again 
returned  to  the  General  Assembly,  as  a 
representative  of  the  town  of  Tiverton ; 
but  was  soon  afterwards  raised  to  a  more 
important  sphere  of  action,  by  being  elected 
an  Associate  Justice  of  the  supreme  Judi- 
cial Court.  For  this  office  his  legal  quah^ 
fications  were  not  great.  He  had  entered 
the  profession  of  the  law  at  about  the 
period,  indeed,  when  the  Rhode  Island 
bar  was  as  able  and  as  celebrated,  in  pro- 
portion to  its  nimibers,  as  any  in  the  United 
otates.  Though  it  had  then  lost,  in  the 
commanding  eloquence  and  the  compre- 
hensive knowledge  of  James  Burrill,  its 
principal  ornament,  it  could  still  boast  of 
the  classical  attainments  of  Asher  Bobbins, 
the  elegant  learning  and  brilliant  oratory 
of  William  Hunter,  the  ready  wit  and 
impassioned  satire  of  Tristam  Burges,  the 
legal  erudition  of  Nathaniel  Seane,  and 
the  clear,  strong  common  sense  of  Ben- 
jamin Hazard.  These  were  illustrious 
civilians,  all.  Nevertheless,  the  ordinary 
means  for  the  study  of  the  law,  at  that 
time,  were  as  imperfect  as  the  occasions, 
on  which  a  high  degree  of  legal  proficiency 
was  called  for,  were  infrequent.  Mr. 
Durfee  studied  his  profession  with  his  fa- 
ther, a  self-educated,  and  somewhat  heavily 
moulded,  though  sensible  country  esquire, 
the  whole  of  whose  law  library  could  have 
been  transported  in  his  saddle-bags.  The 
son,  therefore,  came  to  the  bar,  having 
derived  his  knowledge  of  the  principles  of 
law  mostly  from  Blackstone,  and  of  its 


practice  from  a  few  antiquated  books  of 
forms.    As  a  practitioner  at  the  bar,  ac- 
cordingly, his  pleadings  were  not  always 
in  the  most  penect  form ;  and  so  little  tact 
had  he  for  presenting  in  array  the  details 
of  common  cases,  that  his  arguments  might, 
perhaps,  be  said  to  have  been  equally  re- 
markable for  dullness  and  for  obscurity, 
except  when  a  brilliant  bonfire  could  be 
made,  by  applying  to  the  mass  of  accu- 
mulated facts   the  torch  of  some  great 
principle.     Thus  Mr.  Durfee  was  elevated 
to  the  bench,  of  which  he  became,  at  the 
end  of  a  couple  of  years,  the  Chief  Justice, 
with  but  an  imperfect  legal  education,  and 
no  great  ezpenence  of  practice  in  courts. 
These  were  his  deficiencies ;  and  they  had 
a  natural  foundation  in  his  want  of  fond- 
ness for  a  profession,  to  which  the  charac- 
ter of  his  mind  was  ill  adapted.     But  if 
his  defects,  as  a  judge,  were  striking,  his 
qualifications  were  no  less  rare.     He  did 
not  brinff  to  the  bench  the  highest  attain- 
ments of  a  lawyer ;  but  he  had,  at  least, 
all  the  virtues  of  a  man.     An  incorrupti- 
ble love  of  justice  hedged  him  about    His 
dehght  in  the  study  of  philosophy,  from 
the  heights  of  which  he  descended  to 
come  into  the  forum,  made  him  eminently 
disinterested  in  dividing  the  word  of  truth 
between  man  and  man.     A  high,  sover- 
eign moral  sense  led  him  generally  to  see 
the  right,  and  to  uphold  it.     If  he  was 
liable  sometimes  to  err  from  not  giving 
sufficient  force  to  precedents,   still  few 
men  could   reason  more  logically  from 
principles;  and  if  his  mind  was  not  en- 
dowed with   that  quickness  in  applying 
these  principles  to  the  multifarious  ques- 
tions arising  in  practice,  so  necessary  in  a 
judge  at  nut  prius,  it  was  gifted  with  that 
logical  power  of  ratiocination  which  be- 
longs to  the  great  chancellor,  and  with 
that  penetrating   common  sense,  which, 
after  due  reflection,  finds  out  the  essential 
truth  of  a  case.     As  possession  is  said  to 
be  nine-tenths  of  the  law,  and  self-posses- 
sion is  equally  nine -tenths  of  him  who  Is 
appointed  to  declare  it,  it  must  be  cca- 
fessed  that,  in  ordinary  cases,  Chief  Jus- 
tice Durfee  had  not  always  his  faculties 
imder  such  ready  control  as  would  have 
enabled  him  at  once  to  seize  upon  the 
small  salient  points  in  a  question  of  fact ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  was  thb 
advantage,  evea  in  such  cases,  that  they 
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vere  sure  never  to  be  prejudged  ;  and  the 
evidence  always  had  a  chance,  in  due  time ' 
and  place,  to  produce  its  proper  efifect. 

It  was  not  on  the  smallest,  but  the 
greatest  occasions  that  the  late  Rhode 
Island  Chief  Justice  appeared  to  the  best 
advantage.  Let  but  a  question  arise  in- 
volving the  grave  principles  of  constitu- 
tional law,  or  the  fundamental  interests 
of  society,  and  no  man  addressed  himself 
to  his  work  with  more  vigor  and  more 
fidelity.  His  physical  and  his  moral 
courage  were  dike  remarkable.  As  no 
situation  of  imminent  bodily  peril  could 
for  a  moment  disturb  his  mental  self- 
possession  ;  so  no  unmanly  fear  of  conse- 
quences could  make  his  decision  swerve, 
but  a  hair's  breadth,  from  the  direct  line  of 
'proof,  nor  any  unworthy  considerations  of 
expediency  jostle,  ever  so  slightly,  the 
equipoise  of  his  moral  purposes,  when 
once  deliberately  settled.  This  greatness 
of  soul  and  commanding  power  of  argu- 
mentation are  well  illustrated  in  his  few 
published  "  Charges."  In  that  made  on 
the  late  trial  for  treason  in  Rhode  Island, 
may  be  found  also  a  characteristic  speci- 
men of  his  large  philosbphical  common 
sense ;  and  we  nesitate  not  to  say,  that 
nothing  ever  came  from  the  English  bench, 
going  as  far  back  as  Lord  Mansfield,  or 
from  the  American  bench,  coming  down 
as  late  as  Judge  Story,  which  better  stated 
the  point,  that  the  jury  have  not  the  right 
to  determine  the  law  of  a  case,  nor  the 
court  to  decide  on  the  facts  of  it.  The 
passage  is  as  follows  : — 

**  In  discharging  this  duty,  (I  speak  not  for 
myself  merely,  but  for  the  court,)  it  is  of  some 
importance  to  know  what  the  duties  of  a  court 
are,  and  what  the  duties  of  a  jury  are ;  for  they 
cannot  be  one  and  the  same  in  relation  to  the 
same  case.  If  it  be  our  dut^  to  decide  what 
the  general  law  of  the  land  is,  it  is  not  your 
duty  also  to  decide  it.  If  it  he  your  duty  to 
ascertain  what  the  facts  are,  and  then  apply 
the  law  to  the  facts  as  you  find  them,  it  is  not 
our  duty  to  do  the  same.  A  judicial  tribunal, 
which  ia  but  a  growth  of  the  wisdom  of  ages, 
is  not  so  absurcuy  constituted  as  necessarily  to 
brin^  the  court  mto  conflict  with  the  jurv,  and 
the  jury  into  conflict  with  the  court,  ana  thus 
to  defeat  all  the  ends  of  justice.  If  such  were 
the  state  of  thinss,  we  could  have  no  law; 
what  the  court  did  the  jury  might  undo ;  what 
the  jury  did  the  court  might  undo ;  and  thus, 
at  the  very  heart  of  the  system,  would  be 
found,  in  full  operation,  the  elements  of  discord 


and  anarchy.  Let  us  see  if  our  duties  are  to 
jumbled  together,  that  we,  as  a  court,  c^n  per- 
form the  duties  of  a  jury ;  and  you,  as  a  jury, 
can  perform  tlie  duties  of  a  court.  It  is  the 
duty  of  this  court,  and  of  all  other  courts  of 
common-law  jurisdiction,  to  decide  upon  what 
evidence  shall  pass  to  the  jury,  and  what  shall 
not.  Questions  as  to  what  is  evidence  and 
what  not,  will  arise,  and  in  all  time  it  has  been 
made  the  duty  of  the  court  to  decide  them.  It 
is  also  the  duty  of  this  court,  as  of  all  others  of 
like  jurisdiction,  to  decide  what  shall  pass  to 
the  jury  as  the  law  of  the  land,  touching  the 
indictment  on  trial,  and  what  shall  not;  for 
questions  as  to  what  is  law,  and  what  is  not 
law,  will  in  like  manner  arise,  and  the  law  has 
apiwinted  none  but  the  court  to  decide  them. 
If  it  errs  in  its  decisions,  it  can  correct  them 
on  a  motion  for  a  new  trial,  if  the  verdict  be 
against  the  prisoner ;  if  it  wilfully  decides 
wrong,  its  members  are  liable  to  impeachment 
and  msgrace.  When  the  evidence  has  passed 
to  the  jury,  it  is  their  duty  to  scan  it  closely,  to 
decide  what  is  entitled  to  credit,  and  what  not; 
and  when  they  have  determined  what  the  facts 
are,  that  are  proved  or  confessed,  they  apply  the 
law  which  has  been  given  them  to  the  facts 
thus  ascertained,  and  then  acting  as  judges  both 
of  the  law  and  the  evidence,  return  a  verdict, 
as  to  them,  deciding  under  their  oaths,  may 
appear  to  be  right.  Here  is  no  conflict  of 
duties.  The  jury  acts  in  harmony  with  the 
court,  and  the  court  with  the  jury." — PilmaiCs 
Report  of  the  late  Trial  for  Treason  in  Rhode 
Istand,  p.  121. 

The  most  important  of  Chief  Justice 
Durfee's  charges  is,  perhaps,  that  delivered 
to  the  ffrand  jury  during  the  late  rebellion 
in  Rhoae  Island.  Of  this  no  less  can  be 
said,  than  that  it  is  one  of  the  ablest 
papers  ever  written  upon  the  fundamental 
principles  of  American  liberty,  with  a  most 
forcible  application  of  them  to  the  great 
question  tnen  agitated  in*that  State.  And 
so  violent  was  that  agitation,  so  imminent 
the  danger  that  the  authority,  not  only  of 
particular,  but  of  all  laws,  would  be  re- 
sisted by  force  of  arms,  that  the  Chief 
Justice  felt  compelled,  laying  aside  the 
ordinary  etiquette  of  official  station,  to 
sink  the  judge  in  the  citizen,  and  deliver 
the  substance  of  his  charge,  in  the  form  of 
lectures,  in  several  of  the  larger  towns  of 
the  State.  His  argument  consisted  more 
of  a  logical  statement  of  important  truths 
in  political  science,  than  an  orderly  pre- 
sentation of  the  facts  in  the  case;  was 
rather  speculative  than  historical:  still, 
such  was  the  clearness  and  force  of  his 
style,  such  the  sustained  fervor  of  his 
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delivery,  such  the  weight  of  his  private 
and  public  character,  that  it  was  listened 
to  in  breathless  attention  by  crowded  as- 
semblies*  and  produced  on  the  popular 
mind  all  the  effect  of  an  argument  com- 
prehended, even  if  it  were  not.  No  man 
saw  more  clearly,  and  declared  more  boldly 
than  he,  what  would  be  the  social  and 
political  consequences  of  the  attempt  then 
made  to  disjoin  hberty  from  law ;  and  no 
man  actually  did  more  to  avert  them.  A 
truer  patriot  was  never  moulded  in  Rhode 
Island  earth,  nor  a  braver*  man.  Called 
in  the  course  of  the  insurrection  to  the 
performance  of  the  most  difficult  and  im- 
portant duties,  both  as  a  private  citizen 
and  a  public  officer,  he  did  them  all  well, 
and  with  as  litUe  pretenaon  or  display  as 
he  would  have  held  his  own  plough-tall  in 
the  field,  or  have  risen  to  charge  the  jury 
in  a  case  of  horse-stealing. 

The  literary  quality  of  the  Chief  Justice's 
mind  may  best  be  seen  in  his  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  Oration,  and  in  his  Discourse  before 
the  Historical  Society.  The  style  of  these 
productions,  although,  as  in  his  other  writ- 
mgs,  slightly  blemished  by  the  occasional 
use  of  a  quaint  or  newly  coined  word,  and 
of  forms  of  expression  not  in  accordance 
with  the  best  usage,  is  characterized  by 
uncommon  vi^or  and  perspicuity.  Gen- 
erally full  and  flowing,  the  current  of  his 
thoughts  sometimes  rushes  forward  with 
the  headlong  impetuosity  of  true  elo- 
quence ;  yet  while  the  accunfllated  mass 
of  argument  moves  majestically  on,  a  play- 
ful imagmation  wreaths  the  surface  into 
ever-changing  circles,  and  covers  it  with 
sweeping  lines  of  foam,  and  dancing  eddies. 
This  illustrative  power  of  ima^nation  ac- 
companies the  action  of  his  mmd  even  in 
its  most  abstruse  speculation,  and  its  most 
severely  logical  ratiocination.  A  beautiful 
example  of  the  exercise  of  it  may  be  seen 
In  the  Chaige  to  the  grand  jtuy,  before 
mentioned,  where,  in  the  course  of  an 
argument  to  show  what  constitutes  a  State, 
he  says,  **  A  mere  proximity  of  habitations 
never  made  a  State,  any  more  than  con- 
gregated caravans  of  Arabs,  when,  by 
night,  they  pitch  their  tents  together  in 
the  bosom  of  the  desert  ;'*  or  in  the  Ora- 
tion before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society, 
when,  in  advocating  the  importance  of  a 
monumental  history,  he  exclaims,  **  0 !  let 
ns  build  monuments  to  the  past.  Let  them  | 


tower  on  mound  and  mountain ;  let  them 
rise  from  the  comers  of  our  streets,  and 
in  our  public  squares,  that  childhood  may 
sport  its  marbles  at  their  basements,  and 
lisp  the  names  of  the  commemorated  dead, 
as  it  lisps  the  letters  of  its  alphabet.'' 

The  lighter  graces  of  his  mmd,  however, 
are  more  fully  manifested  in  his  unpub- 
lished lectures  on  the  Indians,  and  in  his 
minor  poems,  one  of  which,  entitled  life's 
Voyage,  is  hardly  less  beautiful  than  the 
most  suggestive  allegories  of  Coleridge  or 
of  Btirger.    We  copy  it,  by  permission  : — 


LXFB*8  VOTAOI. 

There  rose  amid  the  boundless  flood 

A  little  island  ffreen ; 
And  there  a  simple  race  abode, 

Which  knew  no  other  scene — 

Save  that  a  vague  tradition  ran, 

That  all  the  stairy  skies 
Bore  op  a  brighter  race  of  man, 

Robed  in  the  rainbow's  dyes. 

A  youth  there  was  of  ardent  soul, 

Who  viewed  the  azure  hoe, 
And  saw  the  wi^es  of  ocean  roll 

Against  its  circle  blue. 

He  launched  his  skiff,  with  bold  intent 

To  seek  the  nations  bright, 
And  o'er  the  rolling  waters  went 

For  many  a  day  and  night. 

His  lusty  arms  did  stoutly  strain, 

Nor  soon  their  vigor  spent ; 
All  hope  was  he  right  soon  to  gain, 

And  climb  the  firmament, 

Where  glorious  forms  in  garments  bright, 

Dipped  in  the  rainbow's  dyes^ 
And  streets,  star-paved,  should  lend  their  Ugfat 

To  his  enraptured  eyes. 

And  then  might  he  his  isle  regain, 
Fraught  with  a  daading  freight^ 

And  lead  bis  kindred  o*er  the  main, 
To  this  celetstial  state. 

But  whilst  he  plied  the  bended  ear, 

The  island  left  his  view ; 
But  yet  afar  his  bark  before 

The  azure  cirele  flew. 

Yet  still  did  flattering  hope  sustain 

And  give  him  vigor  new ; 
While  still  before  him  o'er  the  main 

Retired  the  circle  blue. 
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Thouffh  whir^xnlB  yawned,  and  tempests 
Ana  beat  upon  his  head,  [frowned, 

And  billows  barst  his  bark  around, 
Hope  on  that  phantom  fed. 

Nor  yet  had  ceased  his  labors  vain, 

Had  not  his  vigor  failed, 
And  'neath  the  fever  of  his  brain. 

His  vital  spirit  quailed. — 

Then  Death  appeared  upon  the  sea. 

Ad  angel  fair  and  bright ; 
For  he  is  not  what  mortals  say — 

A  grim  and  haggaid  sprite ; 

And  ^  Thou  dost  chase,"  he  said,  *<roy  child ! 

A  phaptom  o'er  the  main ; 
Bat  tnou^h  it  has  thy  toils  begailed, 

Thou  hast  not  toiled  in  vain. 

■*  Thou  hast  thus  roused  eachslumberingmight, 

And  framed  thy  soul  to  be 
Fit  now  to  climb  yon  stany  height : 
Come,  then,  and  follow  me." 

The  "Oration"  and  the  "Discourse," 
exhibit,  also,  a  still  higher  mental  attribute 
than  those  before  alluded  to— the  capacity 
of  philosophical  speculation ;  and  are  en- 
titled to  high  rank  as  illustrations  of  the 
application  of  the  ideas  t>f  philosophy  to 
the  explanation  of  history.  The  former  is 
an  argument  to  prove  that,  io  the  progress 
of  civilization,  discoveries  in  science  and  in- 
dentions in  art  precede  social  and  political 
improvements,  in  the  order  of  cause  and 
effect.  This  is  asserted  to  be  the  law  of 
the  progress  of  the  race ;  and  its  truth  is* 
illustrated  by  reference  to  the  social  and 
political  consequences  of  the  introduction 
mto  Europe  of  gunjpowder,  the  art  of 
printing,  the  mariner  s  compass,  and  the 
more  recent  applications  of  the  power  of 
fiteam.  The  existence  of  such  a  law  is 
here  rather  assumed  than  proved ;  but  the 
evidence  in  favor  of  it  is  more  fully  set 
forth  in  the  author's  system  of  philosophy 
contained  in  the  Panidea.  Perhaps,  how- 
ever, a  broader  statement  of  this  doctrine 
would  have  furnished  a  more  solid  basis 
for  the  argument.  For  if  the  improye- 
ment  of  social  and  political  institutions  is  a 
result  of  discoveries  and  inventions  in 
science  and  art,  these  latter  terms  must  be 
understood  as  comprehending  all  general 
truths  discovered,  whether  in  the  worid  of 
2iiatter  or  the  world  of  mind,  together  with 
their  applications.  In  the  ficSb  instance, 
all  suidi  discoyeries  and  myenjtiooa   are 


made  by  the  master  spirits  of  the  race; 
from  them,  they  pass  gradually  into  the 
common  sense  of  the  more  intelligent  por- 
tion of  society;  and  finally  become  im- 
bodied  in  social  and  political  institutions. 
This,  imdoubtedly,  is  the  law  of  the  pro- 
ffress  of  civilisation — called,  in  more  popu- 
kr  language,  the  order  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence m  the  world. 

The  "  Discourse  "  is  an  attempt — a  very 
able  one — ^to  trace  out  the  historical  de- 
velopment of  the  idea  of  religious  tolera- 
tion. Its  origin  in  history  is  detected  in 
the  minds  of  those  who  first  suffered  per- 
secution for  conscience'  sake;  it  was 
dimlyshadowed  forth  in  the  doctrines  of 
the  Waldensee  and  the  Albigenses;  the 
Protestant  Reformation  was  the  fruit  of 
the  idea,  more  fully  understood;  a  stUI 
further  unfolding  of  it  steered  the  pilgrim's 
bark  to  this  new  continent ;  and  at  last,  m  its 
perfect  development,  it  was  made  the  cor- 
ner stone  of  a  civil  state,  erectedr  on  the 
banks  of  the  Mooshausic,  by  those  who 
described  themselves  as  "a  poor  colony^ 
consisting  mostiy  of  a  birth  and  broedii^ 
of  the  Most  High,  formerly  from  the 
mother-nation  in  the  bishops'  days,  and 
latterly  from  the  New  England  over-zeal- 
ous colonies."  There  the  pure  idea  of  re- 
ligious freedom  was  first  incorporated  into 
a  constitution  of  government,  in  the  inv- 
mortal  phrase,  which  concludes  the  eom- 
pact  made  by  the  original  settiers  of 
Providence — "  onTy  vn  civii  things"  Hav- 
ing traced  the  doctrine  of  toleration  up  to 
this  points  the  "  Discourse  "  proceeds  to 
show  its  operation  in  the  legislation  of  the 
town  of  Providence ;  where,  indeed,  the 
newly  adopted  principle  stood  a  good 
chance  of  being  well  put  to  the  test,  tor  if 
Dr.  Mather  is  to  be  credited,  the  settlement 
was  "  a  colluvies  of  Antinomians,  Familists, 
Anabaptists,  Anti-Sabbatarians,  Armin- 
ians,  oocinians,  Quakers  and  Baiuters; 
everything  in  the  world  but  Roman  Catho- 
lics and  real  Ohristiaiis ;  so  that  if  a  man 
had  lost  his  religion,  he  might  find  it  at 
this  general  muster  of  opinionists."  The 
action  of  this  fundamental  principle  is  next 
shown  in  the  formation  and  govemmeot  of 
the  sister  settiements  of  Newport,  Porti- 
mouth  and  Warwick,  and  the  course  of  le- 
gislation after  their  wiioa  with  Proyidenoe 
under  the  first  charter,  when,  too,  it  was 
maintained  indrcomslaaoM  of  «mt  trying 
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difficulty,  growing  out  both  of  the  domes- 
tic and  the  foreign  relations  of  the  Planta- 
tions. In  short,  the  practical  working  of 
this  great  prolific  truth  of  the  freedom  of 
conscience  is  ably,  though  briefly,  exhibit- 
ed not  only  in  the  whole  course  of  Rhode 
Island  legislation,  and  in  its  influence  in 
forming  the  distinctive  features  of  the 
Rhode  Island  character,  but  also  in  its  re- 
moter eflects  on  the  legislation  of  the  other 
American  States,  and  on  the  establishment 
of  the  Federal  Constitution. 

Besides  the  main  source  of  its  interest, 
this  Discourse  derives  also  no  little  value 
from  its  very  successful  delineations  of  the 
character  of  the  leading  settlers  of  the 
Plantations.  The  picture  introduced  of  the 
Tillage  of  Providence,  the  principal  theatre 
upon  which  these  persons  acted,  is  so  good 
a  specimen  of  the  author's  power  of 
imaginative  description,  that  we  give  place 
to  it. 

*•  Would  that  it  were  in  my  power,  by  a  mes- 
meric wave  of  the  hand,  to  bring  Providence 
before  you,  as  she  tlien  was.  You  would  see 
the  natural  Mooshausic,  freely  rolling  beneath 
his  primeval  shades,  unobstructed  by  bridsre, 
unfnn^d  by  wharf  or  made  land,  still  lavmg 
his  native  marge — here  expanding  in  the  ample 
cove — ^there  winding  and  glimmering  round 
point  and  headland,  and,  jovous  in  his  native 
freedom,  passing  onward,  till  lost  in  the  bosom 
of  the  broad-spreadinff  Narraffansett  You 
would  see,  beneath  the  forest  of  branching  oak 
and  beach,  interspersed  with  dark-arching 
cedars  and  tapering  pines,  infant  Providence,  in 
a  village  of  scattered  ioff  huts.  You  would 
see  each  little  hut  overlooking  its  own  natural 
lawn,  by  the  side  of  fountain  or  stream,  with  its 
first  rude  inclosure  of  waving  corn  ;  you  would 
see  the  staunch-Umbisd  draught^horse  grazing 
the  forest  glade ;  you  would  hear  the  linking 
of  the  cow-bell  in  the  thicket,  and  the  bleating 
of  flocks  on  the  hill ;  you  would  see  the  plain, 
home-spun  human  inhabitants — not  such  as 
tailors  and  milliners  make,  but  such  as  God 
made ;  real  men  and  women,  with  the  bloom  of 
iiealth  on  their  cheeks,  and  its  ehisticity  and 
vigor  in  eveiy  joint  and  limb.  Somewhat  of 
an  Arcadian  scene  this — yet  it  is  not,  in  reality, 
precisely  what  it  seems."  Historical  Dis- 
course, p.  13. 

Of  this  little  community,  even  then  di- 
vided into  two  hostile  parties,  Roger  Will- 
iams and  William  Harris  were  Uie  chief 
leaders.  To  the  former  is  very  justly 
ascribed  the  possession  of  two  intellectual 
traits,  winch  gaye  a  strongly  marked  oat- 


line  to  his  character — '*  originality  of  con- 
ception in  design,  and  unyielding  perse- 
verance m  execution."     He  represented 
the  conservative  element  in    the  infant 
State ;  whfle  the  wrong-headed,  but  strong* 
minded  Harris,  who  contended  that  "  who- 
soever conscientiously  disbelieved  the  au- 
thority of  human  government,  ought  to  be 
exempted  from  the  operation  of  its  laws," 
was  the  first  Jacobin,  and  the  head  of  the 
hopeful  battalion  of  reformers  in  Provi- 
dence.    Graphic  but  brief  descriptions  are 
given,  also,  of  the  zealous  John  Clarke, 
the  good  Samaritan  of   Aquidneck;    of 
William  Coddington,   staid  and  worthy, 
who  **  had  in  him  a  little  too  much  of  the 
future  for  Massachusetts,  and  a  little  too 
much  of  the  past  for  Rhode  Island  ;*'  and 
of  Samuel  Gorton,  as  profound  as  mysti- 
cal, the  clouds  round  about  whom  became, 
in  certain  aspects,  transfigured  even  into 
a  skirt  of  glory,  as  of  one  who  looked  on 
the  face  of  God.    Men  like  these,  it  was, 
who  stamped  their  image  indelibly  on  the 
Rhode  Island  character.     Hence,  that  at- 
tachment to  freedom  of  opihion,  which  has 
been  the  birthright  of  all  their  descend- 
ants, as  well  as  that  jealousy  of  the  cleri- 
cal order,  which  prevails  even  to  this  day 
amonc  them.     Hence,  too,  is  it  that,  while 
none  have  displayed  more  g^allantry  of  ac- 
tion than  the  Rhode  Islanders,  whether  on 
our  land  or  our  lakes,  they  have,  until  re- 
^  cently,  been  behind  the  other  New  Eng- 
land States  in  their  patronage  of  common 
schools,   and  the    higher  mstitutions  of 
learning.     The  man  of  independent  mind, 
not  of  cultivated  tastes,  has  hitherto  been 
their  favorite    exemplar.     The    man   of 
mother  wit — the  advocate  at  the  forum, 
who,  not  encumbered  too  much  by  other 
men's  opinions,  relied  boldly  on  his  own 
native  resources,  audax  et  semper  paratus; 
the  divine,  who  drew  in   his  inspiration 
direct  from  the  breath  of  tiie  Almighty, 
and  could  make  his  boast  that  he  had 
never  slept  under  the  roof  of  a  college ; 
the  landed  proprietor,  who  administered 
justice  among  his  neighbors  without  the 
formalities  of  the  courts,  whose  downright 
sense  uttered  itself  in  contemptuous  defi- 
ance of  the  laws  of  the  King's  English, 
who  swore  by  his  own  right  hand  and 
changed  not ;  these  have  been  the  popular 
idols  of  the  Narragansett  oommonwealth. 
Oommcm  aense — fer  there  has  been  this 
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advantage — ^has  not  been  displaced  by 
education  among  the  inhabitants  of  its 
hardy  hill-sides ;  a  practical  ingenuity  has 
existed,  self-educated,  along  the  course  of 
its  busy  streams ;  a  proud  sense  of  per- 
sonal independence  has  built  its  humble 
homes  in  the  hunting  grounds  of  Massasoit 
and  Miantinomo;  and  while  generations 
before  the  present  saw  in  the  State  of  the 
Anchor  and  of  Hope,  few  monuments  of 
an  enlightened  public  sentiment,  or  of  a 
banded  Christian  charity,  they  were  pre- 
eminently distinguished  for  the  possession 
of  a  strongly  marked  individuality  of  char- 
acter, which  has  given  rise  to  success  in 
the  diverse  occupations  of  agriculture, 
commerce,  manufactures  and  the  mechani- 
cal arts,  and  has  introduced  into  social  in- 
tercourse the  great  charm  of  variety  of 
disposition  and  unprohibited  diversity  of 
opinion. 

Nor  should  we  omit  to  add  that,  in  this 
rough  granite  of  the  Rhode  Island  charac- 
ter, may  be  found  the  basis  for  a  super- 
structure, which  shall  be  supported  by  all 
the  virtues,  and  ornamented  with  the  graces 
of  the  highest  civilization.  Already,  in- 
deed, a  most  admirable  system  of  popular 
education  is  beginning  to  elevate  and  ex- 
pand the  native  good  sense  of  this  people ; 
the  patronage  of  the  higher  seats  of  learn- 
ing, formerly  monopolized  by  a  noble  few, 
is  now  claimed  as  the  honor  of  the  many ; 
and  a  new  philanthropy,  touched  no  less 
by  the  sufferings  of  the  "  mind  diseased," 
than  by  the  degradation  of  the  mind  uned- 
ucated, has  just  constructed  a  retreat, 
where  to 

**  Raze  out  the  written  tronbles  of  the  brain; 

And  with  some  sweet  oblivious  antidote. 
Cleanse  the  charg'd  bosom  of  that  perilous  stuff 

Which  weighs  upon  the  heart." 

The  principal  city  of  the  State  can  now 
boast  of  a  private  library,  second  to  none 
of  its  particular  class  in  the  country,  and  of 
a  public  one,  rapidly  increasing  on  a  plan, 
in  some  respects,  original  and  truly  scien- 
tific ;  while  such  specimens  of  a  chaste 
architectural  taste  are  rising  within  its  lim- 
its, such  a  growing  interest  in  public  im- 
provements is  passmg  out  from  this  centre 
mto  all  parts  of  the  State,  and  appropriat- 
ing a  liberal  share  of  the  general  wealth 
to  works  of  utiHty  and  beauty,  that  one  may 
almost  behold,  from  afar,  the  oommg  of  the 


time,  when  Rhode  Island  shall  stand  amid 
the  larger  republics,  as  fair  and  imperish- 
able as  stood  the  little  temple  of  Vesta, 
surrounded  by  the  over-topping  fabrics  of 
the  Palatine  and  the  Capitol,  m  the  mag- 
nificent days  when  Rome  was  ruled  by  the 
Caesars.  In  conclusion  of  this  subject, 
and  without  repeating  the  observations 
made  in  the  progress  of  our  essay,  let  it  be 
briefly  added  that  in  Judge  Durfee  were 
combined  not  only  all  the  virtues  of  the 
earlier  type  of  Rhode  Island  character, 
with  but  few  of  its  defects,  but  also  what- 
ever in  its  development  at  the  present  day 
is  most  to  be  commended. 

Of  the  writings  of  Mr.  Durfee,  there  re- 
mains but  one  to  be  mentioned,  the  great- 
est and  the  last, — ^though  for  reasons 
which  need  not  here  be  stated,  published 
anonymously.  The  Panidea  has,  mdeed, 
found  no  readers.  Ushered  into  the  pres- 
ence of  our  popular  literature  with  a  title 
so  uninviting  and  uncouth,. and  with  a  table 
of  contents,  the  phraseology  of  which  was 
apparently  as  unintelligible  as  it  was  fan- 
tastic, it  met  with  a  reception  npt  unlike 
that  which  might  have  happened  to  an 
unfashionably  clad  stranger,  from  parts 
unknown,  who  had  intruded  into  genteel 
society  without  a  friend  to  introduce,  or  a 
letter  to  accredit  him.  The  intruder  might, 
nevertheless,  have  descended  from  an  ex- 
alted sphere  of  existence,  though  little 
known ;  and  the  work,  in  fact,  is  one 
which  we  hesitate  not  to  pronounce  th^ 
most  remarkable  metaphysical  treatise 
written  in  this  country  since  Jonathan  Ed- 
wards's Inquiry  into  the  Nature  of  the  Will. 
If  not  a  complete  and  elaborate  intellectual 
system  of  the  universe,  it  is,  at  least,  a 
model  in  miniature  of  one — wrought  with 
exceeding  skill,  harmonious  in  all  its  parts, 
entire  within  itself.  Although,  as  in  other 
branches  of  knowledge,  the  author's  read- 
ing in  philosophy  was  small,  being  confined 
chiefly  to  the  writings  of  Coleridge,  the 
English  translations  from  Cousin,  and  some 
brief  epitome  of  the  history  of  metaphys- 
ics, yet  the  Panidea  lays  no  claim  to 
originality  in  its  general  results.  It  is  a 
system  of  eclecticism ;  similar  in  most  of 
its  doctrines  to  those  before  advocated  by 
the  ideal  or  transeendental  philosophy; 
sometimes  resembling  the  views  of  Berkeley 
or  Spinoza,  and  sometimes  approachincr  to 
the  conclusions  of  Fichte  or  Sehellmg. 
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Like  the  systems  conBtructed  by  these  cele- 
brated metaphysicians,  it  attempts  to  frame 
aad  establish  such  a  conception  of  the 
universe  as  shaU  get  rid  of  the  dualism  of 
the  popular  philosophy.  While  to  the 
human  mind,  the  external  world  is  declared 
in  the  Panidea  to  be  a  reality,  and  such  a 
reality  as  our  senses  represent  it  to  be,  stiU, 
relatively  to  the  mind  of  God,  it  is  pro- 
nounced to  be  no  more  than  the  imagery 
of  His  own  thoughts.  That  this  repre- 
sentation of  the  external  universe  is  the 
true  one,  is  attempted  to  be  proved  by  an 
anrument  designed  to  show,  that  the  so 
called  primary  qualities  of  matter  no  more 
have  an  existence  independent  of  the  rea- 
son than  have  the  secondary ;  and  that, 
therefore,  even  to  the  reason,  as  it  is  man- 
ifested in  the  human  mind,  matter  is  known 
only  by  the  spiritual  properties  ascribed  to 
it.  But  the  human  reason,  it  is  declared, 
does  not  differ,  in  substance,  from  the  di- 
vine: reason  in  man  is  the  omnipresent 
Logos,  though  linuted  in  its  action,  by  a 
quasi  freedom  of  the  will,  giving  rise  to  a 
quasi  personal  identity.  This  Umitation  is 
represented  to  be  ''  little  less  than  abso- 
lute/' and  of  such  a  nature  as  to  prevent 
the  author's  general  view  from  degenerat- 
ing into  pantheism  and  necessitarianism. 
There  is,  mdeed,  no  lack  of  modes  of  ex- 
pression, which,  if  not  interpreted  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  spirit  and  meaning  of 
the  whole  theory,  would  as  necessarily  im- 
pl^  a  belief  in  the  pantheistic  doctrine,  as 
might  even  the  expression  of  the  Apostle 
Paul,  if  construed  by  itself,  when  he  says 
that  in  Qod  we  live  and  move  and  have 
our  being,  or  that  of  the  Saviour  himself 
when  he  declares  not  only  himself  and  his 
Father,  but  his  disciples  also  to  be  one. 
It  may,  perhaps,  not  be  unpossible  to 
prove  that  the  Panidea  is  pantheism ;  but 
such  proof  would,  at  once,  introduce  rem- 
ediless confusion  into  the  whole  system  of 
the  author,  and  would  have  been  sufficient 
to  convince  even  himself  that  it  was  a  fab- 
ric built  upon  the  sands. 

That  which  entitles  the  Panidea  to  the 
rank  of  a  system  of  philosophy,  b,  mainly, 
the  originality  of  its  method.  Ilie  pecu- 
liarity of  this  can  be  understood  only  by  a 
study  of  the  work  itself;  though  it  may 
here  be  briefly  characteriwd  as  a  method 
of  demonstration,  fboBded  on  experiment. 

In  the  narrow  limits  of  a  review,  it 


would  be  in  vun  to  attempt  to  give  either 
an  analysis  or  a  critique  of  such  a  work 
as  the  Panidea.  It  may  be  sufficient  for 
our  purpose  to  call  the  attention  of  those 
of  our  readers,  who  take  an  interest  in 
metaphysical  inquiries,  to  this  work,  as  a 
serious  and,  withal,  not  a  presumptuous 
attempt  to  give,  by  a  process  of  reasoning 
somewhat  novel,  a  new  solution  of  those 
great  problems  in  philosophy,  which  haVe 
occupied  the  attention  of  the  most  gifted 
minds,  but  to  which  all  the  answers  hitherto 
worked  out  seem  only  distant  approxima- 
tions towards  the  truth.  Persons  not 
familiar  with  metaphysical  studies,  would 
probably  find  great  difficulty  in  com- 
prehending so  abstruse  and  spiritual  a 
scheme  of  philosophy ;  though  no  one, 
who  does  understand  it,  will  fail  to  per- 
ceive the  extraordinary  coherency  as  well 
as  subtilty  of  the  arguments — ^to  ac- 
knowledge both  the  clearness  with  which 
the  conceptions  are  expressed,  and  the 
aptness  with  which  the  demonstrations 
are  illustrated — and  to  be  favorably  im- 
pressed bv  the  moral  spirit  of  the  author, 
however  false  he  may  regard  the  premises 
of  his  reasonings,  or  however  strongly 
he  mav  feel  himself  called  upon  to  depre- 
cate the  practical  tendency  of  his  con- 
clusions. 

The  construction  of  this  system  of 
metaphysics,  was  the  work  of  a  hfe-timc. 
Some  of  the  fundamental  views  contained 
in  it,  were  committed  to  writing  as  early 
as  during  the  author's  connection  with 
Congress ;  though  the  consoUdation  of  his 
opimons  into  a  logical  theory  took  place, 
undoubtedly,  at  a  much  later  period. 
Probably  his  philosophy  would  have 
been  presented  in  a  far  more  accessible 
form,  had  he  lived  to  compose  another 
W9rk,  long  meditated,  and  which  was 
designed  to  show  the  application  of  his 
metaphysical  doctrines  to  the  interpreta- 
tion of  history.  But  the  execution  of  this 
purpose  was  frustrated  by  a  disease  which, 
though  not  occurring  until  the  fifty-seventh 
year  of  his  age,  must  be  lamented  as 
premature. 

In  bringing  this  paper  to  a  conclusion, 
we  cannot  forbear  repeating  the  hopo, 
that  the  entire  writings  of  Chief  Justice 
Durfee  will  be  given  tp  the  public.  Even 
the  publication  of  the  "  Wbal*cheer"  made 
the  aan9  of  ita  author  favorably  known 
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to  a  large  circle  of  readers  in  England ; 
and  his  speculative  writings,  particularly, 
are  well  worthy  not  only  to  be  read  in 
his  own  country,  but  to  occupy  a  per- 
manent rank  in  the  history  of  its  literature. 
Hitherto  the  questions  of  metaphysical 
philosophy  have  been  discussed  in  the 
secluded  groves  of  the  Platonic  academy, 
or  the  still  shade  of  the  Stoic  porch ;  in 
the  m3rrtle-scented  villa  of  Tusculum,  or 
beneath  the  mingled  palms  and  sycamores 
of  Alexandria  ;  by  the  cloistered  scholars 
of  Germany,  and  by  the  great  English 
minds  of  an  era  less  enlightened  than  the 
present.  It  remains  to  l^  seen  what  view 
is  to  be  taken  of  those  philosophical 
problems,  which  'necessarily  arise  m  all 
speculative  minds,  in  this  new  world — ^in 
a  land  holding  sacred  the  freedom  of 
opinions — ^in  the  soil  of  common  sense 
and  the  practical  understanding.    These 


questions  will  be  asked  here — they  will  be 
answered  here.  And  let  not  a  shallow 
ridicule  presume  to  deride  that  which 
it  does  not  understand ;  nor  a  narrow 
utilitarianism  anathematize  that  which 
it  knows  not  how  to  appropriate.  Let 
philosophy  be  tolerated  in  a  country 
where  all  things  beside  are  tolerated  ; 
for  thus  will  it  be  best  improved.  .  And 
when  it  raises  its  majestic  voice  so  loud 
that  the  accents  of  it  may  be  caught  even 
amid  the  bustle  of  the  Rhode  Island  loom 
and  spindle,  let  us  att^id  to  the  lessons 
which  may  be  taught,  in  these  new 
circumstances,  by  the  practical  mind  of 
America ;  and  cheerfully  admit  to  the  free- 
dom of  our  republic  of  letters,  the  philoso- 
pher who  brings  on  his  well  prepared 
credentials  the  seal  of  that  State,  which 
was  the  first  to  lay  its  foundations  on  the 
rock  of  "soul  liberty.*' 


THE  STREET  FLUTE- PL AYE R. 


"  Why  look  so  humble, 
Thus  stretching  thy  palms  ?*' 

"  Ah,  Sir,  I'm  asking 
From  tiiee  a  smaU  alms !" 

"No!  thou  hast  earned  it  well ; 

On  me  thy  music  fell 

Hashing  rough  passion's  spell, 
Like  a  sea  calm." 

Joyful  he  looked  at  me — 

Saying — ^  How  few 
Give  the  poor  player  thus 

What  is  his  due !" 
Then  passed  he  down  the  street 
With  firmer,  prouder  feet. 
On  his  flute  playing  sweet 

»•  Bonnets  o'  Blue." 

Then  I  thought^'*  Mek)dist ! 

How  many  times, 
Plavinff  airs  hallowed 

fiy  Uie  old  rhymes, 
Must  you  walk  through  the  street, 
With  worn  and  weary  feet, 
Unthanked  as  bells  that  greet 

Towns  with  their  chimes ! 
VOL.  I.  VO.  V.  HEW  sxBias.  82 


"  Yet,  pilgrim-melodist ! 

Poor  is  the  prafise 
Or  the  gold  gift  bestowed 

On  thy  sweet  lays, 
Measured  with  joys  that  start 
Like  rainbows  in  the  heart 
Of  him  who  doeth  his  part 

In  the  Life -maze. 

••  Buans  with  a  city-wreath 
Forgets  the  song-vow— 
Was  he  not  nobler 

With  poem  and  plough  7 
Chanting  amid  the  shade 
Of  the  swart  hell  he  made, 
Dante  J  his  grief  allayed, 
Wears  a  calm  brow. 

**  Action's  its  own  reward, — 

Noblest  devotion ! 
Roll,  if  ye  wish  to  live, 

Planet  and  Ocean ! 
Work  is  our  mighty  nurse ! 
Work,  and  take  on  the  curse ; 
What  shows  the  Universe 


But  God  in  motion ! 
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THE  ART  OF  MEASURING  VERSES.* 


To  compose  good  verses,  may  be 
placed  among  the  elegant  accomplish- 
ments of  a  thoroughly  educated  person. 
If  it  gives  but  little  pleasure  to  others,  it 
at  least  gratifies  ourselves,  nor  can  we 
find  any  idleness  or  mischief  in  a  pro- 
per indulgence  of  so  happy  a  taste  as 
that  of  the  versifier.  Some  historians 
aver,  that  in  the  first  ages  of  the  world, 
all  writings  were  in  metre,  not  even  ex- 
cepting laws  and  chronicles,  and  that 
the  forms  of  prose  were  an  invention  of 
later  date.  A  habit  that  is  natural  and 
harmless,  is  certainly  not  ridiculous,  if  one 
uses  it  with  discretion ;  not  to  say  that  it 
may  take  the  place  of  grosser,  and  more 
exceptionable,  amusements.  We  have  no 
scruple,  therefore,  in  occupying  a  moderate 
apace  with  a  few  remarks  on  the  art  of 
making  verses  in  our  language,  more 
especially  as  it  is  a  topic  seldom  touched 
by  periodical  writers,  and  treated  by  the 
learned  in  such  a  dry  and  profound  way, 
the  generality  of  readers  are  never  the 
wiser  for  all  that  has  been  written  on  the 
subject. 

As  there  are  no  established  authorities 
in  this  art,  and,  indeed,  no  acknowledged 
principles— every  rhymster  being  permit- 
ted to  invent  hb  own  method,  and  write 
by  instinct  or  imitation — ^the  critic  feels 
quite  at  liberty  to  say  just  what  he  pleases, 
and  offer  his  private  observations  as  though 
these  were  really  of  some  moment. 

The  qualities  of^  spbken  words  are  two- 
fold :  they  are  both  marks  of  ideas, — and 
in  that  usage  quite  arbitrary  in  their 
Mmnd, — and  expressions  of  feeling  and 
sensation,  being  in  the  latter  function  no 
more  arbitrary  or  irregular  than  the 
qualities  of  musical  sounds.  The  same 
word  may  be  spoken  in  many  different 
ways,  expressing  many  varieties  of  feel- 
ings, and  conditions  of  thought :  as  of 
pam,  fear,  delight,  surprise,  amazement — 


and  all  these  kinds  of  expresuons  may 
be  given  in  rapid  succession  to  the  same 
woi^,  by  as  many  inflections  of  the  voice ; 
but  the  same  word,  represented  by  written 
marks,  stands  only  for  an  idea,  or  a  thin^, 
and  has  no  efiect  upon  the  passions  or 
the  senses. 

Of  no  less  consequence  is  the  arrange- 
ment of  words, — the  order  of  their  suc- 
cession,— ^by  which  a  series  of  emotions 
are  made  to  succeed  each  other,  and  a 
harmony  of  passions  created  in  the  imagi- 
nation, like  a  piece  of  music.  The  art  of 
versification  consists,  therefore,  in  arrsmging 
words  in  such  order,  that  when  read  by 
a  full  and  flexible  voice,  they  shall  excite 
a  musical  movement  in  the  sense  <^ 
hearing,  that  shall  agree  in  quality  azid 
eflect  with  the  melody — ^if  we  may  so 
speak— of  the  train  of  passions  and  objects 
awakened  in  the  mind  by  the  order  of 
the  words  themselves,  as  they  are  mere 
marks  of  ideas.  As  the  ascending  and 
descending  scale  in  music,  and  the  move- 
ments on  different  keys,  awaken  different 
musical  emotions,  as  of  sad,  gay,  uncertain, 
musing,  boisterous,  heroic;  so  in  verse» 
certain  movements  of  the  sounds  of  words, 
excite  corresponding  emotions;  and  in  a 
perfect  poem,  the  sense  and  the  sound 
act  tofirether  irresistiblv. 

Comic  poets  make  use  of  a  dancing,  or 
even  a  trotting  and  stumbling,  metre,  fall 
of  odd  combinations  of  sounds  ;  while  tbe 
heroic  line  rolls  smoothly  on,  or  makes 
grand  pauses,  like  intervals  in  the  echoes 
of  artillery.  In  the  blank  verse  of  the 
drama,  the  thought  sustains  itself  upon  a 
lofty  and  slow  moving  line,  but  full  of 
irregular  turns  and  stops,  to  agree  naturally 
with  the  rough  gestures  of  passion.  The 
lyrist,  again,  pours  out  passages  of  un- 
broken melody,  like  passionate  airs.  In 
this  art,  as  in  all  of  those  which  belcmg 
to  imagination,  the  common  and  merely 


•  A  Syttttm  cfEndUh  Vergiffcatim,  containing  Rules/or  the  ttntetmrt  of  difemU  kinds  of  Verm  ;  tfibm 
irattd  by  numerout  Emmvk*  from  the  bnt  Poete,  By  Brastos  Everett,  A.M.  New  York :  D.  Applet 
&  Co.  W>  Broadway.    Philadelphia  :  G.  S.  Ap|ileton,  148  Cheslout  BineU    1S4S. 
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natural  is  avoided,  and  the  beauty,  power, 
and  sweetness  of  discourse,  given  apart 
and  by  itself. 

The  composition  of  good  verse  demands, 
therefore,  at  least  )hese  two  qualifications 
in  the  composer:  first,  the  imaginative 
power,  to  give  an  harmonious  order  to 
miages  and  passions,  in  their  description ; 
and  lastly,  an  ear  for  the  measure,  fullness, 
and  cadences  of  words.  At  present  we 
propose  only  to  consider  this  latter  qualifi- 
cation, and  to  inquire  by  what  means  a 
naturally  good  ear  may  be  led  to  a  finer 
appreciation  of  the  musical  properties  of 
speech. 

Of  every  species  of  beauty,  and  more 
especially  of  the  beauty  of  sounds,  con- 
Hnuoutness  is  the  first  element ;  a  succes- 
sion of  pulses  of  sound  becomes  agreeable, 
only  when  the  breaks,  or  intervals,  cease 
to  be  heard ;  we  say  then  of  a  note,  in 
sound,  that  it  is  musical,  when  the  pulses 
cannot  be  distinguished  by  the  ear.  The 
same  is  true  of  artificially  colored  surfaces ; 
they  are  agreeable  to  the  eye  when  we 
see  them  at  such  a  distance  as  not  to 
discern  the  numerous  particles  or  specks 
of  color  which  compose  them.  The  same 
is  true  also  of  the  human  voice,  in  the  ex- 
pression of  tender  and  agreeable  emotions : 
the  words  require  to  be  spoken  with  a 
certain  smoothness  and  even  monotony,  as 
far  as  possible  removed  from  the  abrupt 
and  curt  style  of  business,  or  the  rude 
and  harsh  tones  of  hatred  or  contempt. 
In  a  prosaic  enunciation,  as  in  counting, 
or  naming  a  variety  of  disconnected  objects, 
a  sensible  pause  is  made  after  each  word, 
and  the  voice  slides  up  and  down  upon 
each  word,  as  if  to  separate  and  character- 
ize each  by  itself.  And  this  separation 
and  distinctness  of  parts  is,  perhaps,  the 
strongest  characteristic  of  pure  prose,  and 
is  constantly  aimed  at  by  the  best  writers 
of  prose.  Verse  on  the  contrary  demands 
a  kind  of  fusion,  or  running  together  of 
the  words,  so  that  a  line  of  verse  may  be 
spoken  in  one  effort  of  the  voice,  as  a  bar 
of  music  is  played  by  one  movement  of 
the  band.    The  line, 

**  Full  many  a  tale  their  muaic  tells," 

slips  over  the  Up  with  a  pouring  softness, 
without  break  or  pause.    Bo  in 


**  The  lowing  herd  winds  slowly  o'er  the  lea  i 


.»» 


or  in  this  from  Ovid : 

"Tempora  Lncifero,  cadit  Eorus;  et  humida 
Burgunt ;" 

or  this  of  Dante : 

^  Per  me  si  va  nella  citta  dolente, 
Per  me  si  va  nella  pcrdula  gente," 

or  Shakspcare's 

•*  Full  fathom  five  thy  father  lies,'*— 

in  the  melodious  lines  of  Milton's  Lycidas 
or  the  flute-like  strains  of  Bums,  or  of 
Theocritus,  the  words  are  melted  and  toned 
together,  and  the  voice  glides  easily  through 
the  line. 

These  mellow  lines  not  only  characterize 
the  best  poems,  but  they  are  also  the  best 
adapted  for  the  voice  in  singing ;  and  the 
first  line  of  the  stanza  agrees  also  with  the 
first  line  of  the  musical  notes.  In  the  most 
perfect  airs,  the  words  and  notes  agree 
and  move  together.  But  as  the  lyric,  or 
song,  is  the  type  of  all  poetry, — as  the  air 
which  fits  it,  is  of  all  music, — it  is  necessary 
to  find  a  very  perfect  agreement  between 
the  two  ;  as,  for  example,  in  the  time,  or 
duration,  of  each  verse,  agreeing  with  the 
time  of  the  musical  notes.  The  division  of 
the  musical  air  of  a  song  into  four  parts  of 
equal  length,  shows  that  the  car  demands 
not  only  continuity  of  sound,  but  that  it 
shall  be  divided  into  portions  of  equal 
length,  as  into  verse,  staves,  and  stanzas. 
Poetry  following  the  same  law,  is  di- 
vided into  feet  and  lines  of  equal  length, 
succeeding  each  other  with  perfect  regu- 
larity, or  alternating  with  shorter  equal 
lines,  for  the  pleasure  of  variety. 

Thus,  in  reading  the  lines, 

''  Straight  mine  eye  hath  caught  new  pleasures,. 
While  the  laudscape  round  it  measares,"*^^., 

it  is  necessary  to  a  perfect  reading,  to  fill 
out  each  line  with  the  voice  to  a  full  and 
equal  quantity  of  sotmd,  with  aa  great 
care  as  if  chanting  or  singing  them,  and 
this  may  be  done  best  by  keeping  up  a 
regular  beat  with  the  foot. 

Quantity,  therefore,  <^  the  division  into 
measures  of  time,  is  a  seoond  element  of 
verse ;  each  line  must  be  stuffed  out  with 
sounds,  to  a  certain  fullness  and  plump- 
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ness,  that  will  sustain  the  voice,  and  fcyrce 
it  to  dwell  upon  the  sounds. 

"  From  yon  have  I  been  absent  in  the  spring 
When  prond-pied  April,  dressedinall  his  trim, 

Ilad  put  a  spirit  of  youth  in  everything, 
And  heavy  Saturn  laughed  and  leaped  with 
him.'^ 

It  is  impossible  to  read  these  lines 
without  feeling  their  fullness :  they  are 
an  extreme  and  rare  example  of  that 
quality. 

When  the  most  perfect  mellowness  and 
continuity  is  joined  with  the  greatest  full- 
nessi  as  in  the  first  line  of  the  Iliad, 

*'  Mdenin  aidee  Theea,  Peeleeiadeo  Akileeoe, 
Oulomenee," 

in  which  the  most  excellent  musical  quality 
of  yerse  is  perceived,  it  affects  the  ear  with 
a  sense  of  conjoined  power  and  sweetness. 
But  as  the  air  in  music  is  not  only  divided 
into  four  parts,  like  the  stanza  which  it 
accompanies,  but  also  into  bars,  or  lesser 
equal  portions  of  time — three,  four,  or  more 
equal  bars  going  to  fill  out  the  Imes,  mark- 
ed by  accents,  and  separated  hy  pauses  of 
imperceptible  length  in  singing — ^so,  the  line 
of  significant  sounds,  in  a  verse,  is  also 
marked  by  accents,  or  pulses,  and  divided 
into  portions  called  feet.  These  are  neces- 
sary and  natural,  for  the  very  simple  reason 
that  continuity  by  itself  is  tedious  ;  and  the 
greatest  pleasure  arises  from  the  union  of 
continuity  with  variety. 
In  the  line, 

"  Full  many  a  t^Lle  their  music  tills," 

there  are  at  least  four  accents  or  stresses 
of  the  voice,  with  faint  pauses  after  them, 
ju9t  enough  to  separate  the  continuous 
stream  of  sound  into  these  four  parts,  to 
be  read  thus — 

Fullman — ^yataleth  — eirmus — ictells, 

by  which  new  combinations  of  sound  are 
produced,  of  a  singularly  musical  charac- 
ter. 

It  is  evident  from  the  inspection  of  the 
above  line,  that  the  division  of  the  feet  by 
the  accents  is  quite  independent  of  the 
division  of  w^rds  by  the  sense.  The  sounds 
are  melted  ittto  continuity,  and  re-divided 
jigain  ia  a  maiuier  agpreeable  to  the  musi- 


cal ear.  By  this  kind  of  division  a  new 
feeling  is  given  to  the  words,  which  al- 
most overwhelms  their  meaning  as  prose, 
and  the  agreeable  blending  Mid  running 
together  of  the  words,  doubtless  gives  rise 
to  a  similar  blending  and  melody  of  images 
and  emotions  in  the  ima^nation,  produc- 
ing a  kind  of  music  of  me  mind.  Lines 
of  a  good  quality  are  always  filled  out 
with  a  due  complement  of  sound :  such 
verses  as  are  not  well  filled  out  are  char- 
acterized as  'Mean  and  flashy,"  without 
body  or  strength.  In  criticising  a  poem, 
therefore,  it  is  good  to  divide  the  lines  by 
the  ear,  and  observe  whether  the  musical 
divisions,  or  feet,  have  the  proper  fullness. 
And  here  again  the  law  of  variety,  per- 
fecting continuity,  reappears,  for  if  the  feet 
of  a  line  are  all  equally  full,  it  will  be  heavy 
and  dull.  It  is  necessary — either,  that  one, 
two,  or  three  of  the  feet,  should  be  shorter 
than  the  others,  and  this,  too,  by  a  certain 
fixed  quantity  of  sound,  as  in  the  line 

"  Auream  quisquis  mediocritatem," 

which,  when  musically  divided,  reads  thus, 

Aure — amquisq — liismWi — 6cTTt — atem, 

the  first  and  fourth  musical  or  metrical 
divisions  having  a  less  quantity  of  sound 
than  the  second,  third  and  fifth  : — Or,  that 
these  divisions  having  all  an  equal  quantity 
of  sound,  some  of  them  should  be  broken 
up  into  lesser  portions ;  just  as  a  bar  of 
two  minims,  in  the  air,  is  broken  into  a 
minim  and  two  crotchets  ;  or  a  crotchet,  in 
a  bar  of  two  crotchets,  is  broken  into  a 
crotchet  and  two  quavers. 


>» 


*'  Hie  subitam  nigro  glomerari  pulvere  nubem, 
to  be  read  thus, 


Hicsnbit — amnigr— oglomer— -arip— idvereii—- 
ubem, 

in  which  the  six  divisions,  or  musical  me- 
tres, are  of  equal  length,  or  require  an 
equal  stress  and  duration  of  the  voice  in 
speaking  or  chanting,  but  are  dififerently 
divided ;  some  into  two  heavy,  or  long 
syllables,  and  some  into  three,  one  heavy 
and  two  light ;  the  two  light  requiring  no 
more  force  of  voice  or  time  in  uttering, 
than  the  cme  long. 
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This  kind  of  verse,  (the  'hexameter,  in 
which  the  feet  have  all  an  equal  quantity 
of  sound,)  is  unknown  in  our  language, 
either  through  want  of  cultivation,  or  want 
of  capacity  in  the  langtiage  itself.  The 
pleasure  of  it  consists  greatly  in  the  metri- 
cal divisions  so  falling  as  to  break  the 
words  in  two ;  so  that  in  reading  we  are 
obliged,  in  order  to  keep  sense  and  sound 
together,  to  fuse  and  blend  them  in  a  line. 
The  rules  for  the  structure  of  this  verse 
are  given  in  treatises  of  Latin  and  Greek 
prosody. 

When  it  is  observed  that  hexameter 
verse  requires  always  that  the  metrical 
divisions  between  the  first  four  feet  in  the 
line  must  divide  the  dissyllable  words,  or 
if  they  be  monosyllables,  group  them  con- 
trarily  to  the  prosaic  divisions ;  and  that 
the  feet  must  be  all  equal  in  quantity,  so 
as  to  fill  out  an  equal  time  in  reading, 
without  the  aid  of  slurring  long  syllables, 
skipping  harsh  ones,  or  filling  gaps  with 
prosaic  pauses,  some  notion  of  the  difii- 
culty  of  composing  them  may  be  attained  ; 
and  it  will  be  imderstood,  why  all  the 
writers  of  pretended  English  hexame- 
ters have  produced  only  a  monotonous, 
prosaic  kind  of  chant,  instead  of  musical 
lines.  Good  verse  requires  to  be  read 
with  the  natural  quantities  of  the  sylla- 
bles, but  to  read  these  English  hexameters 
you  must  slur  here  and  drawl  there,  to 
help  your  poet  through  his  six  equal  feet. 
It  is  certainly  possible,  with  great  labor, 
to  arrange  the  sounds  of  our  language  in 
hexametrical  order,  but  whether  it  ever 
could  become  a  habit  of  the  ear  and  mind 
to  compose  in  such  divisions,  is  doubtful, 
to  say  the  least.     In  the  lines, 

'*  Like  souls  numberless  called  out  of  time  to 
eternity's  ocean," 

the  hexametrical  divisions  and  quantities 
may  be  seen  by  writing  and  spelling  the 
syllables  so  as  to  show  their  real  quanti- 
ties; thus, 

Likesoulsn— umberlessc— alledoutoft-imetoet— 
emity's— ocean, 

in  which  the  second  and  third  feet  are  too 
heavy,  having  more  sound  than  the  fourth, 
in  a  natural  reading  ;  whereas,  the  law  of 
the  metre  requires  that  with  a  full  and 
easy  reading  the  feet  should  be  equal. 


In  this  line, 

*'  And  the  shore  groans  trembling  under  a  fall 
of  billows,'* 

to  be  read  thus, 

Andthesh— oregroanstr— embling— underaf— all 
ofb — illows, 

the  musical  divisions  not  only  break  the 
words,  but  even  the  syllables ;  which  is 
another  difficulty  in  our  language,  the 
consonantal  sounds  being  so  constantly 
employed  to  begin  words,  and  to  end 
them. 

English  metres  are  sometimes  of  that 
kind  in  which  the  feet  are  all  equal  in 
quantity.     Thus,  in  the  lines, 

"  When  coldness  wraps  this  sufieringf  clay, 
Ah  !  whither  strays  the  immortal  mind  Jr 

to  be  read, 

Whencoldn-^esswrapsth — issuff'r*-ingclayt 
Ah!  whitb — erstraysth' — immort — almind? 

the  verse  is  perceived  to  consist  of  six 
heavy  syllables,  each  composed  of  a  vowel 
followed  by  a  group  of  consonantal  sounds, 
the  whole  measured  into  four  equal  feet. 
The  movement  is  what  is  called  spondaic, 
a  spondee  being  a  foot  of  two  heavy  sounds. 
The  absence  of  short  syllables  gives  the 
line  a  peculiar  weight  and  solemnity  suit- 
ed to  the  sentiment,  and  doubtless  prompt- 
ed by  it. 

But  the  more  frequent  English  metres 
are  of  the  kind  that  have  one,  two,  or 
three  of  the  metrical  divisions,  shorter 
than  the  others  ;  as  in  the  following  from 
Bums: 

**  Sae  flaxen  were  her  ringlets. 
Her  eyebrows  of  a  darker  hue, 
Bewitchingly  o'erarchiug 
Twa  laugmng  een  o'  bonnie  blue,** 

to  be  read  thus, 

Saeflax-^enwere — berringl-^ts 
Hereyebr — owsof— adark— erhike 
Bewitch — ingly — o'erarch-^lng 
Twala^gh — ingeen — o'bonn— leblue. 

The  first  and  third  verses  of  this  stanza 
have  an  iamhm — ^tfaat  is  to  say,  a  foot 
consisting  of  one  short  or  light,  followed 
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by  a  heavy,  syllable  ;  and  the  last,  or  de- 
tached, metrical  syllable  is  long  and  heavy 
in  its  sound  ;  thus, 

which  structure  leaving  the  verse  incom- 
plete, the  voice  makes  a  natural  pause  at 
the  end  of  the  line,  just  equal  in  length  to 
one  long  time  or  metre,  thur,   |  —  |  . 

By  changing  the  place  of  the  short 
syllable  the  character  of  the  verse  would 
also  be  changed,  as  it  would  also  be,  by 
the  addition  of  another  long  syllable,  in 
place  of  the  pause  at  the  end. 

The  second  and  fourth  verses,  on  the 
other  hand,  consist  of  two  spondees  and 
two  iambuses,  thus, 

--I —  I —  I  — 

and  have  an  efifect  of  their  own,  very  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  others.  To  give 
these  delicate  metres  a  lean  and  flashy 
effect,  or  to  make  them  heavy  and  dull, 
we  have  only  to  substitute  short  quan- 
tities where  there  are  long  ones,  and  mce 
ver$a. 

If  any  person  who  is  accustomed  to  read 
verse  critically,  and  is  endowed  by  nature 
w^ith  a  nice  ear  for  quantity,  well  exercised 
in  the  classic  metres,  will  read  a  piece  of 
excellent  verse  by  some  master  hand,  he 
will  probably  find  some  of  the  lines  more 
full  and  sonorous  than  others.  On  divid- 
ing these  by  their  musical  accents,  as  in 
Greek  scanning,  they  will  be  found  to  con- 
sist of  full  and  regular  feet,  spondees  and 
iambuses,  for  example,  alternating  vari- 
ously. If  the  poem  be  a  classic  and  regu- 
lar lyric,  like  one  of  Horace's  odes,  the 
alternations  will  be  the  same  throughout ; 
and  every  departure  from  the  model  will 
be  observed,  as  injurious  to  the  musical 
or  lyrical  quality  of  the  poem.  But  if  the 
verse  be  narrative  or  descriptive,  didactic 
or  heroic,  or  if  it  be  the  blank  verse  of 
epic  or  dramatic  poetry,  the  places  of  the 
iambuses  and  spondees  will  be  continually 
varied,  so  as  to  give  the  greatest  possible 
variety  to  the  verses.  Take,  for  example, 
these  lines  of  Pope : — 

"  So  Helluo,  late  dictator  of  the  feast, 
ThS  nose  of  hautgout  and  the  tip  of  taste, 


Critiqued  your  wine  and  analysed  your  meat, 
Yet  on  plain  pudding  del] 


deigned  at  home  to  eat," 


of  which  the  quantities  are  thus  represented, 
by  the  accents  and  the  commencing  vowels 
of  the  feet : — 


1- 
I- 
I- 


--I 


I- 
I- 

I- 


I- 
I- 
I- 
I- 


I- 
I- 


— ,  &c. 


In  Pope's  poetry  the  line  is  often  weak 
and  light — ^as  in  Milton  it  is  sometimes  too 
heavy — through  the  employment  of  false 
quantities  ;  but  it  rarely  or  never  happens, 
that  they  fall  into  monotony  by  repeating 
too  frequently  the  same  form  of  metriciu 
arrangement.  With  a  little  practice,  it 
becomes  easy  to  detect  the  short  syllables 
in  Pope's  verse,  and  his  is  perhaps  the 
best  to  begin  with,  in  cultivating  the  ear. 
A  short  vowel  sound  followed  by  a  double 
consonantal  sound,  usually  makes  a  long 
quantity;  so  also  does  a  long  vowel 
like  y  in  beauty,  before  a  consonant 
The  metrical  accents,  which  often  differ 
from  the  prosaic,  mostly  fall  upon  the 
heavy  soimds;  which  must  also  be  pro* 
longed  in  reading,  and  never  slurred  or 
lightened,  unless  to  help  out  a  bad  verse. 
In  our  language  the  groupings  of  the 
consonants  furnish  a  great  number  of 
spondaic  feet,  and  give  the  language, 
especially  its  more  ancient  forms,  as  in 
the  verse  of  Milton  and  the  prose  of  Lord 
Bacon,  a  grand  and  solenm  character. 

One  vowel  followed  by  another^  unless 
the  first  be  naturally  made  long  in  the 
reading,  makes  a  short  quantity,  as  in 
tfd  old.  So,  also,  a  short  vowel  followed 
by  a  single  short  consonant,  gives  a  short 
time  or  quantity,  as  in  /d  give,  A  great 
variety  of  rules  for  the  detection  of  long 
and  short  quantities  have  yet  to  be  invented, 
or  appUed  from  the  Greek  and  Latui 
prosody.  In  all  languages  they  are  of 
course  the  same,  making  due  allowance 
for  difference  of  organization  ;  but  it  is  as 
absurd  to  suppose  that  the  Greeks  should 
have  a  system  of  prosody  differing  in 
principle  from  our  own,  as  that  their  rules 
of  musical  harmony  should  be  different 
from  the  modem.  Both  result  from  the 
nature  of  the  ear  and  of  the  organ  of 
speech,  and  are  consequently  the  same  in 
all  ages  and  nations. 

The  two  elements  of  musical  metre* 
namely»  time  and  accent,  both  together 
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constituting  quantiiy,  are  equally  elements 
of  the  metre  of  verse.  Each  iambic  foot 
or  metre,  is  marked  by  a  swell  of  the 
voice,  concluding  abruptly  in  an  accent, 
or  interruption,  on  the  last  sound  of  the 
foot ;  or,  m  metres  of  the  trochaic  order, 
in  such  words  as  dandy,  handy,  bottle, 
faeor,  labor,  it  begins  with  a  heavy  accented 
sound,  and  declines  to  a  faint  or  light  one 
at  the  close.  « The  line  is  thus  composed 
of  a  series  of  swells  or  waves  of  sound, 
concluding  and  beginning  alike.  The  ac- 
cents, or  points  at  which  the  voice  is  most 
forcibly  exert-cd  in  the  feet,  being  the  divis- 
ions of  time,  by  which  a  part  of  its  musical 
character  is  given  to  the  verse,  are  usu- 
ally made  to  coincide,  in  our  language, 
with  the  accents  of  the  words  as  they  are 
spoken ;  which  diminishes  the  musical 
character  of  our  verse.  In  Greek  hexa- 
meters and  Latin  hexameters,  on  the  con- 
trary, this  coincidence  is  avoided,  as  tend- 
ingto  monotony  and  a  prosaic  character. 
Thus  in  the  line  from  Virgil : — 

^  Corpora  carimos  fosses  sopor  irrigat  artns," 

to  be  read  metrically — 

C^rporac — ^liram — usfess — 6s86por — ^Irrigat — 
artus, 

two  of  the  accents  are  thrown  out  of  their 
natural  places  by  the  breaking  of  the 
words  mto  feet.  But,  in  such  cases,  by 
reading  the  line  with  regard  merely  to 
iime,  and  the  joining  of  the  syllables  in 
feet,  the  prosaic  accents  may  be  introduced 
beside ;  but  this  can  be  done  only  by  a 
person  possessed  of  a  very  nice  ear. 

Although  this  mterference  of  the  word 
and  verse  accents  is  most  noticeable  in  the 
Latin  hexametrical  metre,  it  is  very  frequent 
in  Milton.    Tkke,  for  example,  the  lines : — 

^  Scatter  your  l^ves  before  the  in^llowinff  y^ar, 
Bitter  consUiint  and  Ml  occasion  dear ; 

to  be  read  metrically  thus, 

Scattd — ^ryourleiveab — &c. 
Bitt^rc— onstraint — &c. 

But  after  all,  it  does  not  seem  to  be  ne- 
cessary to  verse,  that  the  time  accents 
be  marked :  all  that  is  required  is  to  give 
lime,  and  fullness,  to  the  long  metrical 
syllables,  and  not  to  give  the  prose  accent 


so  forcibly  as  to  destroy  iheiT  effect.  Some 
languages,  the  French  for  example,  seem 
to  be  without  accent ;  and  as  the  prosaic 
stress  of  voice  is  variable  and  arbitrary, 
good  readers  of  verse  make  it  as  little 
conspicuous  as  possible. 

As  it  frequently  happens  that  word  and 
verse  accent  fall  differently,  so  is  it  with 
the  division  of  the  sounds  by  syllables: 
the  verse  syllables,  like  the  verse  feet, 
differ  in  the  prosaic  and  metrical  reading 
of  the  line.     Thus,  in  the  verse, 

"  How  cunningly  the  sorceress  displays,*' 

the  metrical  structure  requires  us  to  read, 

Howcann — ^inglyth—  esorc— ^ressd — i^plays  ; 

or  in  the  following, 

''That  the  shrewd  meddling  elf  delights  to 
make," 

which  it  is  necessary  to  read, 

Thattheshr — ewdmeddl — ingdfd— I^Ughtst — 
omake ;" 

for,  if  we  lead  it  by  the  prosaic  syllabica- 
tion, there  will  be  no  possibility  of  measur- 
ing the  quantities.  The  word  the,  for 
example,  is  short,  standing  by  itself,  and 
we  should  read, 

That  the  shrewd,  &c. ; 

but,  remembering  that  in  a  line  of  verse 
the  feet,  and  not  the  words,  are  to  be 
separated,  we  write,  '^ 

Thattheshr — ewd,  &.C., 

by  which  it  appeara  that  the  first  foot  is  a 
very  heavy  spond^,  instead  of  being,  as 
might  appear,  if  we  read  it  thus.  Thai 
tkt,  a  trochee. 

It  seems,  from  an  examination,  by  the  ear, 
of  the  structure  of  Greek,  Latin,  and  Eng- 
lish verse,  that  the  metrical  are  perfectly 
distinct  from  the  prosaic  properties  of 
verse ;  the  most  melodious  verse  may  be 
composed  of  sounds  devoid  of  meaning; 
a  line  of  meaningless  sounds  such  as  the 
following, 

Nootalmonalltaidoughraplantipall, 

iUuBtratea  as  perfectly  the  properties  of 
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the  English  iambic  heroic  line,  as  the  most 
sublime  verse  of  the  Paradise  Lost;  and 
when  we  divide  it  metrically,  it  falls,  not 
into  toordt,  of  coarse,  nor  into  prosaic 
syllables,  for  these  are  not  in  it  at  all/  but 
into  metrical  syllables  and  feet :  Thus, 

.    Nootikn — onallt — aidodghr — aplant — ipall. 
Or,  in  the  following, 
etnol — ^imbost— etn^o  V — eepiunch — ^inholl , 

of  which  we  may  imagine  the  following 
prosaic  order, 

EtnoUmbos  tetn^ovce  punchinboll, 

which  has  as  much  meaning  to  the  ear  as 
a  Greek  hexameter  to  a  tyro  at  the  Uni- 
versity, and  illustrates  as  well  the  theory 
of  metrical  divisions. 

Let  us  now,  in  the  light  of  nature  and 
experience,  dissect  a  few  lines  of  the  blank 
verse  of  Sophocles,  and  observe,  apart 
from  all  the  rules  of  the  scholiasts  |uid 
metrical  critics,  in  what  particulars  they 
differ  from  our  own.  It  is  unnecessary, 
ilien,  to  premise  the  least  knowledge  of 
the  Greek,  for  the  question  now  is  of  metre 
and  the  ear,  and  not  of  meaning  or  the 
mmd. 

Polin  mdn  ei  kai  mee  blepeis  phroneis  d'omoze, 

which  read, 

Pdlinm — 6neik — ^aimeebl — epeiaphr — oneisd — 
omoe. 

Another, 

Riisai  dd  pau  miasma  ton  t^thneekotos ; 

f 
which  read, 

Rusai— depaam— lasm — atont — Sthneek— otos. 

Another, 

Rusai  eeauton  kai  polin  rnsai  d'emee ; 

which  read, 

Rusais — Saut— onkaip— ollnr— usaid— Smee. 
Another, 

Sud'  oun  phroneesas  meet  ap'  oiondn  phatin, 


which  reads  metrically, 

Sudounphr-^nees — asmeet— apoi — ononph 
— atin 

O  panta  nomon,  Teiresia  didakta  te, 
which  read, 
Opant — atlom — onteir — esiad — idakt — ate. 

These  lines,  from  the  blank  verse  of 
the  (Edipus  Tyrannus  of  Sophocles,  are 
examples  of  the  heroic  verse  of  that 
drama,  of  the  blank  verse  of  Sophocles 
generally.  They  prove  that  metre,  like 
musical  harmony,  is  an  afiiear  of  the  senses 
merely,  and  not  of  any  ingenious  predeter- 
mination by  rule. 

In  each  of  the  lines  we  observe  six 
divisions,  or  feet ;  and  of  the  syllables,  five 
are  short  in  quantity.  The  distribution  of 
the  short  syllables  is  not  the  same  in  all ; 
for  in  the  first  example  the  spondaic  foot 
is  the  third,  in  the  next  it  is  the  fourth, 
in  the  next,  third,  in  the  next,  fifth,  in  order. 
Thus  it  is  perceived,  that  the  necessary 
variety  is  given  to  this  verse,  by  varying 
the  position  of  the  one  spondaic  foot. 

Again,  in  the  last  example  given,  a  new 
arrangement  appears,  namely,  the  putting 
of  two  short  syllables  in  the  fourth  foot 
of  the  verse,  and  inserting  two  spondaic 
feet.  By  this  arrangement,  the  line  b 
fiUed  out  with  the  requisite  quantity  of 
sounds,  and  a  greater  variety  introduced. 
In  a  word,  the  lines  have  all  the  same 
quality,  or  metrical  duration^  as  in  bars  of 
music,  but  the  short  syllables  are  variously 
distributed. 

If  we  measure  the  duration  of  time  by 
one  metrical  short  syllable,  taken  as  a 
unit  of  measurement,  then  the  verse  of 
Sophocles  is  just  nineteen  metrical  units 
in  length ;  which  may  be  distributed  in 
an  infinite  variety  of  ways,  provided  the 
iambic  form  be  always  preserved.  Thus 
in  the  last  example  given,  there  are  seven 
instead  of  five  short  as^etrical  syllables, 
arranged  thus, 

giving  but  five  feet,  when  the  usual  num- 
ber is  six  ;  but  in  all  cases  preserving  the 
iambic  metrical  accents.  Not  to  dwell 
tediously  upon  the  matter,  and  leaving 
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such  as  maj  be  interested  in  the  inquiry 
to  prove,  or  disprove,  what  is  asserted,  by 
farther  examples,  we  venture  to  say, 
that  the  first  principle  of  metrical,  is  the 
same  with  that  of  musical  verse,  namely, 
that  the  line  taken  for  a  rule,  or  model, 
though  the  number  of  its  syllables  may 
vary,  will  always  be  of  the  same  metrical 
length,  or  in  other  words,  wOl  be  equal  to 
the  same  number  of  metrical  units,  or  short 
times ;  and  if  a  line  varies  from  this  meas- 
ure, it  is  either  an  alexandrine  or  a  curt 
line,  introduced  for  variety,  or  it  is  falsely 
measured  and  out  of  time.  We  intend, 
also,  that  if  these  principles,  with  the 
others  previously  expressed,  are  true  in 
the  given  instances,  they  are  equally  true 
for  all  languages  and  all  varieties  of  metre, 
even  to  the  denial  that  any  poetic  metres, 
founded  on  other  principles,  can  properly 
exist.  And  this,  of  course,  is  directly 
opposed  to  a  favorite  theory  of  some 
writers,  that  good  verse  may  be  composed 
in  our  language  by  accents  alone,  without 
regard  to  quantity.  It  mmntains  that 
good  English  verse  is  as  thoroughly  quan- 
titative as  the  Greek,  though  it  be  much 
more  heavy  and  spondaic. 
We  conclude  with  a  few 

EXAMPLES  OF  ENGLISH  METRES. 

Flavia's  a.  wit,  has  too  much  sense  to  pray. 

Pope. 

In  this  line  there  are  four  short  (metrical) 
syllables.  The  first  foot,  —  ^^  ^^,  has  the 
form  of  a  hexametrical  dactyl,  but  as  the 
metrical  accent  of  that  dactyl  falls  on  the 
first,  but  that  of  this  upon  the  last  (metri- 
cal) syllable,  it  may  be  called  an  iambic 
dactyl,  formed  by  the  substitution  of  two 
short  for  one  long  time  in  the  last  portion 
of  the  foot.  Iambic  spondees  and  dactyls 
are  to  be  distinguished  by  the  metrical 
accent  falling  on  the  last  syllable.  The 
line  consists  of  eleven  syllables,  although 
not  longer  in  quantity  than  a  spondaic  one 
of  nine,  or  an  ordinary  iambic  line  of  ten; 
eleven  syllables,  four  of  which  are  short, 
being  equal  m  quantity  to  nine  long ;  or 
to  ten,  of  which  two  are  short. 

Yield  not  your  tr&th  ||  thoiigh  gold  y^upersiiiUie, 

is  equal  in  quantity  to  the  regular  iambic, 
but  has  a  peculiar  character  and  accent. 


Iambics  of  nine  syllables  are  rare,  thougk 
occasionally  to  be  met  with  in  the  older 
dramatists  ;  never,  perhaps,  in  Milton. 
In  the  line, 

Flavians  a  wit,  but  a  wit  or  hareh  or  keen, 

there  are  tuiehe  syllables ;  but  equal  in 
metrical  quantity  to  the  more  usual  verse 
of  ten  syllables,  two  short.  Six  of  the 
syllables  being  short  and  six  lon^,  the 
whole  together  equal  two  shorts  and  eight 
long,  or  eighteen  times,  or  units ;  which  is 
the  invariable  quantity  of  all  English  he- 
roics of  this  form,  except  alexandrines.  It 
does  not  often  happen  that  more  than  two 
shorts  are  used  in  this  line,  and  in  good 
verse  rarely  more  than/tmr. 

"  Flavia's  a  wit,  has  too  much  sense  to  pray ; 
To  toast  our  wants  and  wishes  is  her  way  ; 
Nor  asks  of  God,  but  of  her  stars  to  give 
The  miffhty  blessinff,  while  we  live  to  live. 
Then  tS  for  death,  Uiat  opiate  of  the  sool, 
Liicretia's  dagger,  R^samonda's  bowl. 
Say  what  can  cause  such  impotence  of  mind  7 
A  spark  too  ficklS,  or  a  spouse  too  kind  7 
Wise  wretch !  with  pleasures  too  refined  to 

please ; 
With  loo  much  spirit  to  be  ere  at  ease ; 
With  too  much  quickness  e^er  to  be  taught ; 
With  too  much   thinking  to  have   common 

thought; 
You  purchase  pain  with  all  that  joy  can  give, 
And  die  of  notning  but  the  rage  to  live." 

Pops. 

"  O  prince,  O  chief  of  many  throned  powers, 
That  led  thi  embattled  seraphim  to  war, 
UndSr  thy  conduct,  and  in  dreadful  deeds 
Fearless,  endangered  heaven's  perpMual  king, 
And  put  to  proof  his  high  supremacy." 

MiLTOS. 

It  is  not  unusual  to  find  a  heavy  line  in 
Milton,  in  which  a  double  consonant  is 
slurred,  as  in  the  third  verse  of  the  above 
passage,  where  for  and,  we  read  an',  and 
make  er  before  ih  as  short  as  e  alone. 
The  (formula)  of  the  Miltonic  verse  admits 
a  vast  variety ;  but,  like  the  hexameters 
of  Homer,  retahs  somethingof  the  heavi- 
ness of  the  earlier  ages.  The  lines  just 
given  may  be  scanned  as  follows : — 


>.^       <N.i/      ««/     I     —     —     I      •l.^      ^M/     - 
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The  first  of  these  verses  has  a  supernumer- 
ary syllable ;  an  addition  very  usual  in  the 
heroic  verse  of  Sophocles,  Euripides,  Shak- 
speare  and  Milton.  The  quantity  of  the  blank 
verse  of  Milton  and  Shakspeare  equals 
eighteen  times,  or  metrical  units,  and,  with 
the  supernumerary,  nineteen  or  twenty 
times.  That  of  Sophocles,  with  even  greater 
variety  of  structure,  equals  nineteen,  and 
with  •  the  supernumerary,  twenty,  or 
twenty-one,  short  times,  arranged  in  twelve, 
thirteen,  or  fourteen  syllables,  in  every 
form  that  is  consistent  with  the  iambic 
accents. 

**  Wilt  thou  bS  gone  ?  it  is  not  yet  near  day : 
It  was  the  nightingale,  and  not  the  lark, 
That  .pierced  th^  fearful  hollow  of  thine  ear." 

Romeo  and  JtUiet, 

Formula  of  the  above : 

I--II--I I 

I--I--II 1-- 

|>^-||^-| I 

A  great  part  of  the  variety  of  the  verse 
in  Shakspeare  and  Milton  is  due  to  the  vari- 
ous placmg  of  the  caesura,  or  dividing 
pause,  in  the  time,  indicated  by  the  double 
mark  in  the  above  formula.  When  this 
breaks  a  word,  it  is  most  effective. 

**  And,  if  by  fortune  any  littlS  nap 
Upon  his  heavy  eyelids  chanced  to  fall, 


EftsooDs  onS  of  those  villains  him  did  rep 
Upon  his  headpiece  with  his  yron  mall.'* 

Fairy  Qu^een. 

The  foregoing  examples  may  suffice  to 
illustrate,  at  least,  if  not  to  establish,  the 
views  put  forth  in  the  above  essay.  At 
another  time  we  propose  to  revert  again 
to  the  subject ;  and  if  it  be  not  regarded 
as  too  trifling  or  contemptible  a  matter  to 
engage  the  serious  consideration  of  critics* 
to  develop  farther  what  seem  to  us  to 
be  the  principles  and  laws  of  English 
versification. 

It  is  now  a  part  of  courtesy  to  thank 
the  author  of  the  work  before  us,  for  offer- 
ing, at  once,  an  apolo^  and  occasion  for 
what  has  been  said.  The  views  supported 
in  the  work  itself  are  not,  indeed,  such  as 
we  would  subscribe  to,  nor  can  we  admit 
the  numerous  analyses  of  English  metres 
which  it  contains  to  be  correct ;  yet,  as  it 
is  as  complete  in  design  and  execution 
as  anything  that  has  yet  appeared  on 
the  subject,  and  well  calculated  to  excite 
the  attention,  and  direct  the  inquiries,  of 
English  scholars,  to  the  study  of  our  own 
metres,  we  shall  even  pass  it  by  without  a 
word  of  criticism.  The  book  is  a  small, 
well  printed  volume,  cheap  enough,  and 
well  worth  its  price,  if  it  were  only  for 
the  numerous  beautiful  specimens  of  verse 
which  it  contains.  J.  D.  W. 
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Tnis  volume  contains  a  great  many  new 
and  interesting  facts  about  Russia,  com- 
municated in  a  very  sensible  manner.  It 
will  be  doing  it  a  courtesy,  and  at  ide  same 
time  convey  the  best  idea  of  its  character, 
and  make,  we  hope,  an  entertaining  article, 
to  skim  it  over  and  ^ve  the  cream  of  it. 

The  first  hundred  pages  are  occupied 
with  the  author's  journey  from  Copenha- 
gen to  Christiana,  and  thence  overland  in 
Norway  and  Sweden  to  Stockholm :  these 
we  will  pass  by.  At  Stockholm  he  takes 
steamer  for  St.  Petersburg,  and  readers 
who  will  take  the  slight  trouble  to  trans- 
port themselves  to  the  gulf  of  Finland, 
may  join  him  there  without  difficulty. 

The  eastern  extremity  of  the  gulf  is 
the  bay  of  Cronstadt  and  the  mouth  of  the 
Neva.  The  bay  is  not  navigable  for  ves- 
sels drawing  over  eight  feet  water,  and 
hence  the  large  merchantmen  are  obliged 
to  discharge  at  Cronstadt  and  send  their 
cargoes  up  to  St.  Petersburg  in  lighters. 
Inmiense  granite  fortifications  guard  the 
mouth  of  the  Neva,  there  about  eight 
hundred  yards  wide,  and  with  the  natural 
difficulties  of  navigation  render  the  ap- 
proach of  a  hostile  fleet  impossible.  No 
traveller  is  permitted  to  enter  the  empire 
without  a  passport,  and  the  delay  and  in- 
convenience to  those  who  arrive  at  Cron- 
stadt unprovided  are  very  great.  Not  long 
ago  a  young  Boston  lady,  a  relative  of 
some  of  the  first  merchants  in  St.  Peters- 
burg, was  detained  here  alone  under  guard 
until  one  could  be  procured  through  the 
American  minister :  she  bore  it  very  bravely, 
however,  and  paid  visits,  attended  by  a 
file  of  soldiers,  to  the  principal  ladies  of  the 
city,  till  she  became  quite  a  heroine. 

Arrived  in  St.  Petersburg,  the  travel- 
ler's first  business  after  taking  lodgings 
ia  some  hotel,  of  which  the  only  decenUy 
clean  ones  are  a  few  kept  by  foreigners,  is 
to  go  to  the  police  office  in  Pantelemon- 
skaia  street,  give  his  name,  occupation,  etc.. 


and  obtain  a  permit  of  residence.  This 
permit  is  good  only  for  the  city  and  vicin- 
ity, and  if  he  wishes  to  proceed  further 
there  are  new  forms  to  be  gone  through* 
The  exactness  with  which  all  this  is  man- 
aged is  perfect.  It  is  said  there  has  prob* 
ably  not  a  foreigner  '\isited  Russia  in  time 
of  peace,  in  this  century,  whose  name  and 
movements  were  not  perfectly  known  to  the 
police.  Mr.  Maxwell  states  that  an  Amer* 
lean  gentleman  was  at  St.  Petersburg  in 
1820  and  afterwards  in  1848;  the  last 
time  he  was  surprised  to  hear  the  officer 
remind  him  that  he  had  been  in  Russia 
twenly-three  years  before.  On  departing, 
every  foreigner  must  publish  his  intention 
in  three  consecutive  numbers  of  the  Ga- 
zette of  the  Academy,  a  proceeding  which 
takes  a  week  or  ten  days ;  the  object  of 
this  is  to  protect  creditors.  With  Russian 
subjects,  the  difficulties  are  very  much 
greater,  and,  wherever  he  may  be,  every 
Russian  subject  must  return  at  the  citation 
of  the  police,  or  his  property  is  confis- 
cated. 

At  a  first  view  St.  Petersburg  appears 
the  most  magnificent  of  all  the  great  Eu- 
ropean capitals.  It  is  built  on  a  marsh  on 
the  southern  side  of  the  Neva,  and  extends 
over  several  islands  in  its  channel.  The 
windings  of  the  stream  intersect  it,  and  it 
is  also  divided  by  various  canals  originally 
made  for  drainage.  The  banks  of  the 
river  and  canals  are  faced  with  hewn  gran- 
ite, and  form  delightful  promenades. 

Ascending  the  river,  the  first  object  on 
the  southern  side  is  the  great  naviu  dock- 
yard, where  ships  of  war  are  built  and  float* 
ed  down  to  Cronstadt  at  a  great  expense 
upon  canals.  Then  appear  the  rich  houses 
of  wealthy  bankers  and  merchants,  extend- 
ing along  the  Quai  Anglais  to  the  palace 
of  the  Senate,  near  which  is  the  great  ca- 
thedral of  St.  Isaac,  with  domes  of  bur- 
nished gilt  and  columns  of  porphyry  and 
jasper.     Beyond  this  are  me  Admiralty 
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buildings  reaching  nearly  half  a  mile  along 
the  river's  bank;  then  the  lofty  winter 
palace,  the  Hermitage,  the  marble  palace 
built  by  Catherine  for  Gregory  Orloff,  the 
monument  of  Souwarofif,  the  Summer  Gar- 
dens, the  beautiful  bridge  over  the  Fon- 
tanka  canal,  the  hotels  of  the  foreign  em- 
bassies, the  long  line  of  palaces  upon  the 
Russian  Quai,  and  finally  the  eastern  sub- 
urbs abounding  in  arsenals,  churches,  and 
monasteries. 

The  islands  in  the  river  are  covered  with 
piles  and  parapets  of  granite  and  sumptu- 
ous building3.  On  that  of  Vassili  Ostroff 
are  the  immense  buildings  of  the  mining 
eorps,  the  barracks  of  cadets.  Academy  of 
the  Fine  Arts,  ornamented  in  front  with 
sphinxes  brought  from  Egypt,  Academy 
of  Sciences,  and  the  Exchange  and  Custom- 
house. On  another  rises  the  gilded  spire 
of  St.  Peter's,  and  close  by  it  is  the  Apte- 
karskoi  island  on  which  were  laid  the  first 
foundations  of  the  city.  There  are  also 
others :  Petrosky,  the  delight  of  Peter ; 
Krestovsky,  the  summer  residence  of  the 
Princess  Belosselsky  Belozersky;  the 
Cammenoi  Ostroff,  the  domain  of  the  Grand 
Duke  Michael ;  and  Yelaguine,  belonging 
to  the  Empress.  These  are  all  connected 
with  bridges,  and  are  laid  out  like  gardens 
and  covered  with  chateaux  and  palaces ; 
in  summer  they  are  the  resort  of  all  the 
refined  society  of  the  city. 

The  great  square  of  the  Admiralty,  for 
the  extent  and  magnitude  of  the  buildings 
surrounding  it,  is  probably  unequalled  by 
any  other  in  the  world.  A  linden  walk 
extends  around  it,  and  between  the  Winter 
Palace  and  the  Etat  Major  stands  the  col- 
umn of  Alexander — a  smgle  block  of  pol- 
ished red  granite  measuring  one  hundred 
and  fifty-four  feet  from  the  base  to  the 
eap.  The'  Nevsky  perspective,  which 
branches  off  from  the  Admiralty,  is  the 
Broadway  of  the  capital,  and  one  of  the 
grandest  avenues  in  Europe.  It  is  bor- 
dered with  handsome  houses,  fashionable 
stores,  palaces,  and  churches,  and  gener- 
ally filled  with  carriages  of  all  descriptions, 
and  its  broad  walks  thronged  with  ladies, 
laekeyar^  officers  in  all  uniforms,  Circassians 
and  Cossacks,  civilians,  Russian  merchants 
and  serfs — a  strange  mixture  of  tongues 
and  costumes. 

The  history  of  St.  Petersburg,  as  school- 
books  teach,  presents  a  more  miraculous 


example  of  growtb  than  any  of  our  western 
cities.  Peter  the  Great,  like  Mammon  in 
Milton,  led  the  way,  and  the  huge  fabric 
rose  "like  an  exhalation."  In  1700  he 
wrested  from  Charles  the  Twelfth,  of  Swe- 
den, the  province  of  Ingria,  which  com- 
prises the  low  swampy  country  between 
Lake  Ladoga  and  the  Gulf  of  Finland ; 
and,  to  secure  his  possession  and  establish 
a  naval  depdt,  he  determined  to  found  a 
city  on  the  islands  of  the  Neva.  In 
1703  he  laid  there  in  the  midst  of  the 
forest  the  foundation  of  a  fortress;  and 
such  was  his  energy,  that  though  for  want 
of  implements  the  immense  crowd  he  had 
collected  to  the  work  were  obliged  to  dig 
the  soil  with  their  hands  and  cany  it 
away  in  bags  made  of  their  clothing,  and 
a  pestilence  swept  off  a  hundred  thousand 
of  them,  yet  the  work  was  finished  within 
five  months.  He  then  began  to  build  the 
city.  At  the  end  of  1703  the  capital  con- 
sisted of  his  own  house,  a  small  wooden 
building  containing  two  chambers  and  a 
kitchen,  one  or  two  others  like  it,  and  the 
miserable  hovels  of  thousands  of  serfs.  In 
1714  three  hundred  and  fifty  noble  fami- 
lies were  ordered  to  establish  themselves 
there ;  the  use  of  stone  was  for  a  while 
prohibited  in  every  other  city  in  the  em- 
pire, and  every  ship  arriving  in  the  harbor 
was  obliged  to  bring  a  certain  quantity  of 
stone,  according  to  her  tonnage.  Artisans 
and  engineers  were  invited  from  every 
quarter.  In  1724,  thirty-two  ships  arrived 
from  various  countries.  In  1760,  the  pop- 
ulation was  eighty  thousand,  and  in  1840, 
four  hundred  and  fifty  thousand. 

The  first  humble  residence  of  Peter  and 
Catherine  still  stands  where  it  was  erected, 
in  the  dreary  morass,  now  covered  with 
stately  palaces.  The  soil  of  the  city  is  so 
wet  and  yielding  that  all  foundations  are 
obliged  to  be  laid  on  piles.  The  govern- 
ment has  officers  to  see  that  this  is  done 
with  care,  and  to  inspect  the  plans  of  all 
buildings.  Brick  is  generally  used  for  the 
walls.  They  are  usually  covered  with 
plaster  painted'  in  gaudy  colors,  and  fre- 
quently ornamented  with  stucco,  which 
makes  them  very  sensitive  to  the  ravages 
of  the  long  winter,  and  gives  employment 
to  seventy  or  eighty  thousand  serfs  who 
come  from  the  interior  every  summer  to 
repaint  and  repair  them. 

Our  author  glances  rapidly  over  the  ra* 
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rions  objects  in  the  capital  interesting  to 
sight-seers.      The  Hermitage  contains  a 
gallery  of   two  thousand  pictures,   and 
abounds  in  the  best  productions  of  the 
Flemish  school.     It  also  possesses  the  pri- 
vate libraries  of  Voltaire  and  many  other 
distinguished  writers.     Within  its  limits 
are  the  winter  gardens,  the  scenes  of  the 
banquets  of  Catherine.     The  Imperial  Li- 
brary has  five  hundred  thousand  volumes 
and  manuscripts,  most  of  which  are  a  part 
of  the  spoils  of  Poland.     The  museum  of 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  has  a  vast  col- 
lection of  Japanese,  Mongol,  and  Thibetian 
manuscripts.     In  the  academy  of  the  naval 
cadets  there  is  a  large  model  of  the  old 
American  frigate  President,  which  is  annu- 
ally taken  apart  and  rebuilt  by  the  stu- 
dents.   There  are  Imperial  lyceums,  gym- 
nasiums, universities,  schools  of  law,  med- 
icine, pharmacy,  schools  for  the  education 
of  young  ladies  the  daughters  of  nobles, 
others  for  the  daughters  of  officers  of  rank, 
foundling  hospitals  that  receive  six  thou- 
sand infants  per  annum,  institutions  for  the 
deaf,  dumb,  and  blind,  etc. — all  which  de- 
pend on  the  munificence  of  the  Epaperor 
and  rich  persons  who  feel  disposed  to  im- 
itate his  example.    There  are  two  hundred 
churches  and  chapels  in  St.  Petersburg, 
most  of  which  sustain  several  golden  cupo- 
las, and  are  within  profusely  ornamented. 
In  the  vicinity  of  the  city  are  many  splen- 
did palaces  and  residences.    Tsarskoe-celo, 
the  village  of  the  Czar,  is  reached  in  half 
an  hour  by  railroad — the  first  ever  built 
in  Russia.    An  accident  by  which  several 
lives  were  lost  rendered  this  road  soon  after 
it  went  into  operation  so  much  dreaded 
that  none  would  venture  to  travel  on  it. 
Nothmg  shocks  the  Russian  people  more 
than  accidents  attended  with  loss  of  life : 
when  Carter  went  to  St.  Petersburg  with 
his  lions,  he  was  on  this  account  not  per-, 
mitted  to  enter  the  cages.    To  bring  the 
railroad  again  into  use  the  Emperor  was 
obliged  to  send  for  the  engineer  and  make 
the  first  trip  with  him  himself.     This  pro- 
ceeding at  once  restored  confidence. 

In  the  vicinity  of  the  capital  is  the  Im- 
perial farming  institution,  where  two  hun- 
dred peasants  selected  from  the  different 
provinces  are  instructed  in  agriculture.  It 
has  under  cidtivation  a  model  farm  of 
seven  hundred  acreSi  and  its  school  has  a 
museum  of  all  sorts  of  farming  implements. 


Mr.  Maxwell  found  there  an  American, 
who  could  speak  only  English,  and  was 
therefore  obliged  to  converse  with  those 
about  him  by  simis.  He  was  a  tall,  thin, 
thoughtful  looking  Yankee,  who  had 
brought  over  some  contrivances  for  the 
market.  He  found  the  natives  reaping 
only  with  the  old  sickle,  mowing  with  a 
short  scythe  having  a  long  handle,  and 
ploughing  "  in  every  way  but  the  right 
one.  The  advantages  of  his  long  straight 
furrows,  his  light  scythe  and  crooked  snath 
and  his  wonderful  cradle  were  at  once  per- 
ceived. But  his  winnowing  machine  was 
irresistible,  and  procured  him,  it  was  said, 
through  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  the 
offer  of  a  professorship.  •  Not  wishing  to 
remain  m  the  country,  however,  he  could 
only  be  made  an  honorary  member  of  the 
Imperial  Society  for  the  Improvement  of 
Agriculture. 

The  accounts  of  the  railway  to  Moscow, 
commenced  under  the  superintendence  of 
an  American  engineer,  Mr.   George  W. 
Whistler,  in  1840,  have  reached  us  from 
time  to  time  through  the  newspapers.     It 
was  completed  when  Mr.  Maxwell  was 
there,  as  far  as  Colpemo,  and  is  to  be  fin- 
ished in  1849.     The  contract  for  the  loco- 
motives, cars,  wagons  and  carts,  was  given 
to  Messrs.  Harrison  and  Eastwick  of  Phil- 
adelphia, and  Mr.  Wmants  of  Baltimore  ; 
and  it  shows  the  estimation  m  which  Amer- 
ican workmanship  is  held  that  the  pro- 
posals of  these  young    mechanics  were 
accepted  over  those  of  many  from  England, 
France,  Belgium,  Holland,  and  Germany, 
offering  to  take  the  job  at  lower  rates. 
Many  other  American  artisans  have  been 
employed  by  the  Russian  government  in 
preference  to  those  of  other  nations,  and  it 
began  to  be  reported  here  that  the  Emperor 
was  particularly  partial  to  our  enterpris- 
ing countrymen.    Accordingly  the  Impe- 
rial court  soon  began  to  be  deluged  with 
all  sorts  of  presents.    Persons  in  the  far 
west  wrote  to  his  Majesty  for  employment 
in  the  Army  or  Navy.     The  American 
minister  received  with  every  arrival  pack- 
ages marked,  "  This  side  up  with  care,"  to 
be  delivered  with  all  haste  to  the  Emperor. 
"  There  were  daguerreotype  views,  models 
of  bridges  and  floating  docks,  and  plans 
and  specifications  for  building  ships  and 
steamers.     One  person  was  r^uly  to  sup- 
ply any  demand  for  excellent  clooks ;  an« 
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other  sent  a  set  of  mineral  teeth  as  a 
sample  of  his  workmanship ;  another  sent 
his  Majesty  a  work  on  the  treatment 
of  diseases  of  the  spine;  another  sent 
to  each  member  of  the  Imperial  Family  a 
barrel  of  Newtown  pippins ;  and  some 
member  of  the  temperance  society,  an  aw- 
ful looking  picture  of  the  human  stomach 
diseased  by  the  use  of  brandy."  The  Em- 
peror was  obliged  to  publish  a  ukase  setting 
forth  that  in  future  no  presents  from  un- 
known persons  would  be  received. 

Winter  at  St.  Petersburg  comes  on  about 
the  middle  of  September.  The  days  then 
grow  dull  and  gray ;  the  air  is  keen,  and 
clouds  of  dust  fill  the  streets ;  housekeep- 
ers are  engaged  putting  in  double  windows 
and  lining  doors  with  felt ;  colds  prevail ; 
everything  grows  gloomy,  and  all  strangers 
who  can  do  so  prepare  to  leave.  About 
the  first  of  October  the  white  flag  on  the 
winter  palace  announces  the  presence  of 
the  Emperor,  and  the  aristocracy  then 
move  to  town.  Furs  are  needed  out  of 
doors  and  additional  fires  within.  Fierce 
west  wpids  at  this  time  of  the  year,  with 
whirling  flurries  of  snow,  sometimes  bring 
up  the  water  from  the  Gulf  of  Fmland 
and  submerge  half  the  city.  In  1824  the 
whole  city  was  covered,  and  the  basement 
of  every  house  and  palace  under  water  for 
two  days ;  a  great  amount  of  property  was 
lost  and  eight  thousand  persons  perished. 

Towards  the  latter  part  of  November 
the  Neva  is  covered  with  solid  ice,  and 
thronged  with  sleighs,  iceboats,  and  occa- 
sionally skaters,  when  the  weather  is  clear. 
The  stranger  then  breakfasts  at  about  ten 
and  dines  at  four,  by  candlelight.  Except 
the  play  or  the  opera  after  dinner  there 
is  little  to  relieve  the  daily  monotony. 
The  ride  on  the  Nevsky  is  the  chief  busi- 
ness out  of  doors,  as  this  noble  street  b 
then  in  its  glory,  and  on  fine  days  from  ten 
to  two  is  crowded  with  the  most  singular 
assembly  in  the  world.  "  Every  descrip- 
tion of  face  and  figure,"  says  our  traveller, 
"  from  almost  every  country  in  Europe  and 
of  Asia,  all  wrapped  in  furs  of '  the  most 
common  or  the  most  costly  kind,  occupy  the 
side- walks;  while  the  carriage  way  is 
completely  filled  with  sleighs,  from  the 
dashing  turnout  of  the  noble  to  the  himi- 
ble  sledffe  of  the  Finnish  woman,  who  sits 
upon  a  large  block  of  ice.  They  all  drive 
with  gr^t  rapidity,  and  yet  an  accident 


seldom  ocean ;  for  if  any  one  b  injured 
by  accident  or  de«gn,  no  matter  which, 
the  horses  and  equipage  causing  the  injury 
are  instantly  seized  by  the  poUce  and  con- 
fiscated." The  side-walks  are  always  kept 
clean  on  all  the  principal  streets  and  quays, 
and  covered  with  gravel.  The  Emperor 
is  often  seen  on  the  i^evsky  either  walking 
or  in  an  old  forlorn  sleigh,  and  carriages 
stop  and  hats  fly  off  before  him  as  though 
he  were  preceded  by  a  courier. 

But  these  fine  days  are  very  few.  The 
sun  rises  at  a  quarter  past  nine  and  sets  at 
half  past  two,  and  frequently  in  bad  wea- 
ther artificial  light  is  necessary  the  whole 
day.  The  mean  maximum  of  cold  is 
twenty-two  degrees  below  zero,  though 
sometimes  it  is  down  to  thirty  and  thirty- 
five. 

Balls,  parties,  the  theatre,  the  opera, 
coasting  down  the  artificial  ice-hilb,  are  the 
principal  winter  amusements  of  the  inhab- 
itants. The  learned  societies  meet  in  Oc- 
tober. At  the  theatres  plajs  are  performed 
in  German,  French  and  Russian;  the 
French  is  the  most  fashionable,  being  pat- 
ronized by  the  Emperor.  Russian  plays 
are  mostly  translations  from  German  and 
English.  Schiller  and  Shakspeare  are 
given  in  Russian,  and  Hamlet  is  transform- 
ed into  a  very  diverting  character.  Ros- 
sini and  Donizetti  are  also  given  in  Russian, 
though  the  genuine  modem  Italian  open 
is  the  most  admired  and  generally  well 
supplied  with  first  rate  performers.  Ru- 
bini,  Tamburini,  Castellan  and  Viadot  Gar- 
cia were  very  successful  when  Mr.  Max- 
well was  there. 

At  the  balls  and  parties  gaming  is  con- 
stantly practiced  by  all  classes,  and  carried 
to  the  greatest  excess — always  with  cards, 
all  other  species  being  prohibited.  SL 
Petersburg  can  probably  furnish  the  best 
card-plavers  in  the  world.  The  game  is 
also  earned  on  at  the  club-houses,  of  which 
there  are  several,  and  the  English  club» 
originally  founded  by  English  merchants, 
but  now  mostly  composed  of  Russians,  is 
celebrated  for  the  immense  sums  lost  and 
won  upon  its  tables. 

The  brilliance  of  tfie  winter  festivities 
of  the  wealthy  nobles  is  said  to  surpass  all 
description.  Hie  furniture  and  decomtiona 
of  their  halls  are  the  most  costly  that  Paris 
can  funush.  "The  guests  ascend  the 
broad  stair-case  of  Carrara  marble,  lined 
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with  lackeys  in  powdered  periwigs  and  gay 
liberies,  in  the  style  of  the  old  French  court. 
Apartments  with  fretted  roofs,  tesselated 
pavements,  hung  with  cloths  6f  gold  and 
adorned  with  furniture  in  or  molu,  mother 
of  pearl,  and  every  variety  of  ornament, 
open  one  into  the  other.  Ball-room,  card- 
room,  picture  gallery,  library,  museum, 
conservatory  of  exotic  plants,  alcoves  with 
fountains  and  statuary ;  the  tea-room,  fra- 
grant with  the  aroma  of  the  Chinese  flower ; 
the  quiet  parlor,  with  a  carpet  and  a  cosy 
fire  blazing  upon  the  hearth :  all  have  their 
visitors,  and  afford  each  one  the  enjoyment 
he  prefers."  All  is  ease  and  gayety  at  these 
lordly  assemblies,  except  during  the  occa- 
sional presence  of  the  Emperor,  who  has 
only  to  signify  his  intention  of  paying  a 
visit  at  a  certain  time,  in  order  to  secure  a 
brilliant  reception.  He  passes  quickly 
through  the  rooms,  and  as  he  enters  each 
the  company  rise,  make  a  profound  o.bei- 
sance,  and  stand  silently  before  him.  He 
is  not  obliged  to  return  the  salutation  by 
a  bow,  or  to  motion  the  ladies  to  their  seats. 
Generally  he  singles  out  some  one  individ- 
ual to  whom  he  speaks  a  few  words,  and 
then  hurries  on  to  the  next  apartment. 
No  one  must  address  any  of  the  Imperial 
family ;  hence  the  conversation  is  usually 
limited  to  a  few  questions  and  answers. 
The  restraint  during  their  presence  is  quite 
distressing. 

But  the  f^tes  of  the  nobles  are  far  sur- 
passed by  those  of  the  Winter  Palace, 
which  are  given  annually  on  the  Emperor's 
day  in  December.  More  than  a  thousand 
officers  and  domestics  live  under  the  roof 
of  this  single  building,  and  the  suites  of 
great  halls  connecting  with  those  of  the 
Hermitage  by  a  gallery  are  the  most  ex- 
tensive in  the  world.  Here  is  the  throne 
where  the  Emperor  and  Empress,  sur- 
rounded by  the  pomp  and  the  nobility  of 
their  realm,  receive  the  salutations  of  the 
representatives  of  foreign  powers,  and 
sustain  with  the  ostentatious  magnificence 
which  is  their  national  characteristic,  the 
dignity  of  their  empire.  In  the  evening 
of  this  day  the  streets  of  the  city  are  illu- 
minated, and  the  ball-room  of  the  palace 
presents  a  scene  rivalling  the  splendor  of 
Belshazzar.  The  Czar  appears  in  scarlet 
uniform ;  the  Czarina  in  white  satin  and 
diamondis*  Here  are  also  the  Grand  Duke 
Alexander,  the  heir  to  the  throne,  the  giant 


Orloff,  the  Emperor's  constant  companion, 
the  Prince  of  Georgia,  the  Hetman  of  the 
Cossacks,  **  the  various  petty  czars  of  the 
tribes  tributary  to  the  empire  ;  the  accom- 
plished Nesselrode,  with  his  weasel  face 
and  small,  gray,  peering  eyes ;  the  pomp* 
ous  Tchenucheff,  the  minister  of  war ;  the 
Woronzows,the  Narichkens,  the  Demidofi^, 
the  Wolkouskies  and  Dolgourouskies ;  the 
Potoslds,  Lubermerskis,  and  other  great 
Polish  nobles  who  do  homage  to  the  Czar ; 
the  foreign  princes  of  various  degrees; 
Knights  of  Malta,  and  gentlemen  of  every 
order;  painters  and  poets  of  reputation, 
and  many  distinguished  characters — ^all  are 
there,  and  all  in  the  rich  costumes  of  their 
rank  and  country.'' 

Such  f^tes  are  numerous  at  the  palace. 
On  the  first  of  January,  0.  S.,  a  popular 
ball  is  given,  at  which  twenty  thousand  of 
all  classes  are  present.  The  day  of  the 
Empress  is  also  celebrated  with  great  pomp. 
Upon  the  betrothal  or  marriage  of  any 
member  of  the  royal  family,  for  days  to- 
gether, fancy  balls,  and  imitations  of  the 
courts  of  Constantine  and  Charlemagne, 
occupy  the  courtiers,  while  every  citizen  is 
obliged  to  partake  in  the  Imperial  ioy  by 
keeping  his  house  illuminated  at  his  own 
expense  for  many  successive  evenings. 

The  nobility  give  every  season  assembly 
balls  in  the  Salle  de  la  JVobiesse,  the  finest 
ball-room  in  the  world.  The  first  is  opened 
by  the  Emperor  and  Empress  in  person, 
and  is  attended  by  the  elUe  of  the  capital. 
At  midnight  the  doors  are  thrown  open  to 
all  who  pay  the  entree,  and  the  scene 
changes  from  a  ball  to  a  revel.  Masquer- 
ades are  frequently  given  at  the  opera  house, 
which  are  often  attended  by  the  Emperor 
and  Grand  Dukes,  whose  presence,  how- 
ever, on  such  occasions  is  not  noticed.  At 
these  only  women  appear  in  disguise. 
Balls  and  festivals  are  at  their  height  dur- 
ing carnival,  which  is  the  week  before  Lent, 
and  is  called  masHanitza,  or  butter  week, 
because  the  eating  of  meat  is  prohibited 
and  butter  used  as  a  substitute.  During 
Lent  flesh  and  fowl  are  strictly  prohibited ; 
theatres  are  closed  and  bails  not  permitted. 
The  principal  amusements  of  the  higher 
classes  are  concerts  and  tableaux  vivans. 
It  is  at  this  time  that  the  great  musical 
performers  reap  their  harvests :  Bubini  on 
one  single  occadon,  it  is  said,  cleared  ten 
thousand  dollars  above  all  expenses..  Good 
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Friday  is  observed  with  the  greatest  strict- 
ness, like  Sunday  in  a  New  England  vil- 
lage. 

With  Easter  the  gayety  of  the  aristoc- 
racy is  resumed.  During  the  whole  of 
Easter  week  the  great  square  of  the  Ad- 
miralty is  occupied  with  shows,  ice-hills, 
and  the  circus,  to  amuse  the  peasantry,  who 
require  to  be  treated  like  children.  Great 
bearded  fellows  ride  the  flying  horses  and 
blow  squeaking  pipes ;  and  the  women,  clad 
in  sheepskins,  take  their  pleasure  in  swing- 
ing. They  carry  in  their  bosoms  a  number 
of  hard-boiled  eggs,  colored  and  marked 
with  the  cross.  Of  these  whenever  they 
meet  a  friend  they  present  him  one,  saying, 
"  Christ  is  risen ;"  upon  which  the  friend, 
taking  the  egg,  replies,  "  He  is  risen  in- 
deed ;"  and  the  two  then  embrace  and  kiss 
each  other  with  great  affection.  The 
equipages  of  the  nobility  frequently  grace 
this  show,  and  school  children  are  also 
brought  in  court  carriages  to  enjoy  it. 

About  Easter  week  the  ice  begins  to 
move  in  the  Neva,  and  it  sometimes  hap- 
pens that  it  is  three  or  four  days  before  the 
police  who  have  the  superintendence  of 
the  river  will  permit  passengers  to  cross. 
This  great  inconvenience  is  to  be  remedied 
by  a  bridge.  The  first  to  cross  on  the  wa- 
ter is  the  governor  of  the  fortress,  who 
brings  a  goblet  of  the  water  to  the  Em- 
peror. 

Night  ceases  to  exist  in  St.  Petersburg 
about  the  first  of  May,  and  lamps  and  lan- 
terns are  by  universal  consent  laid  by  for 
another  season. 

In  May  is  the  annual  review  of  the  Im- 
perial guard  of  eighty  thousand  chosen 
men,  on  the  Field  of  Mars.  A  tent  is 
erected  for  the  Empress  at  which  the  young 
Dukes  Michael  and  Nicholas  stand  sentries. 
The  Grand  Dukes  Michael  and  Alexander 
act  as  chiefs  of  division.  His  Majesty,  with 
a  brilliant  staff,  acts  as  aid-de-camp  to  the 
Empress,  who  is  supposed  to  be  command- 
er-in-chief on  the  occasion,  and  he  gives 
the  time  by  the  motion  of  his  hand  to  the 
military  band  which  regulates  the  move- 
ment of  the  passing  columns.  Each  pla- 
toon as  it  comes  before  the  tent  exclaims  in 
a  loud  simultaneous  utterance  the  Russian 
word  for  "  my  beloved !"  The  men  are 
perfect  in  drill  and  all  their  accoutrements 
scrupulously  bright  and  clean.  They 
number  sixty  thousand  infantry,  artillery, 


etc.  and  twentylthousand  horse,  compriong 
cuirassiers,  dragoons,  Polish  lancers,  Ccs- 
sack  troope^,  Calmuck  hght  horse,  and 
Baskirs  armed  with  bows  and  yatagans. 
There  is  also  a  squadron  of  five  hundred 
Circassian  hostages  from  various  conquer- 
ed tribes,  who  are  clad  in  scarlet,  and  the 
head  and  breast  covered, with  chain  armor. 
They  ride  and  manage  their  horses  much 
like  our  Indians.  Mr.  Maxwell  thinks  that 
this  guard,*  though  so  perfect  in  all  their 
appointments,  would  be  found  the  least 
effective  part  of  the  Emperor's  forces  in 
acttial  service,  discipline  in  it  being  carried 
to  excess,  and  too  much  sacrificed  to  show. 

After  the  review  the  Emperor  leads  his 
army  into  the  adjacent  country  for  manceu- 
vres,  and  the  Empress  retires  to  Tsarskoe- 
celo.  Great  rains  fall  at  this  time  upon 
the  melting  snow,  and  the  city  becomes  al- 
most impassable.  Soon  after  the  middle 
of  May,  however,  the  sun  comes  out,  and 
in  a  short  time  the  winter  is  over  and  the 
earth  clothed  in  green. 

St.  Petersburg  does  not  exhibit  the 
strongest  features  of  Russian  nationality, 
owing  to  the  presence  of  so  large  a  pro- 
portion of  foreigners  in  its  population. 
There  are  twenty  thousand  Germans,  five 
or  six  thousand  French,  several  thousand 
Swiss  and  Italians,  and  many  thousand 
English,  Swedes  and  others.  Peter  the 
Great  encouraged  the  immigration  through 
a  desire  to  reform  the  manners  of  his  peo- 
ple. With  the  same  view  he  ordered  the 
noblewomen,  who  had  previously  lived  in 
almost  Asiatic  seclusion,  to  appear  at  court 
and  conduct  themselves  with  propriety 
and  decorum.  "They  were  absolutely 
forbidden  to  get  drunk  at  the  balls,  and  the 
gentlemen  were  to  remain  sober  at  the  Im- 
perial parties  until  nine  o'clock.  It  was 
also  ordered  that  the  guest  shoiBd  bow  to 
the  company  on  coming  into  or  leaving  a 
room,  and  for  the  violation  of  this  rule  the 
delinquent  was  obliged  to  drain  a  large 
bottle  of  common  brandy."  This  was  the 
rude  commencement  of  a  gradually  pro- 
gressing refinement,  which^has  brought  the 
manners  of  the  court  to  compare  favorably 
with  that  of  any  in  Europe.  The  Emperor, 
notwithstanding  the  vile  stories  which  are 
constantly  circmated  about  him  in  his  cap- 
ital, is  probably  as  correct  in  private  life  as 
any  of  his  cotemporary  soyereiffns.  "He 
is  quick  and  passionate,  but  smcere  and 
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generous.  Proud  of  hie  poehioD,  he  is  sen- 
sitive to  every  attack  upon  his  dignity ;  and 
seeking  the  good  opinion  of  mankind,  it  is 
his  wish  and  his  endeavor  to  promote  the 

flory  and  the  prosperity  of  the  realm, 
[e  possesses  an  unisual  activity  of  mind 
and  hody.  He  is  the  first  at  every  fire ; 
morning,  noon  and  night  he  is  engaged  in 
the  pubho  business  brought  beneath  his 
notice  from  the  different  sections  of  the 
various  departments.  His  labors  are  Her- 
culean, but  iuB  task  b  jneater  than  a 
Hercules  could  perform.  The  Augean  sta^ 
ble  was  not  a  circumstance  compared  to 
Russia.  Manv  important  maltors  mvolving 
the  safety  and  happiness  o^  thousands  are 
nefflected  in  the  multiplicity  of  details,  re- 
lating  to  forms  and  ceremonies  of  no  earthly 
consequence  in  any  other  than  a  despotic 
country;  and  hence  it  is  that  the  many 
atrocities  committed  by  unworthy  agents, 
and  which  escape  or  are  concealed  from 
notice,  ar^  supposed  to  result  from  his  im- 
mediate authority.  But  such  is  not  the 
fact.  The  evils  that  afflict  the  people  and 
the  country,  arise  not  so  much  from  the 
action  of  the  despot  as  from  the  natui'e  of 
the  despotism." 

The  great  and  wealthy  nobles  of  the 
capital,  though  not  to  be  distinguished 
outwardly  from  the  most  refined  Parisians, 
are  very  licentious,  and  lavish  their  lives 
and  fortunes  in  dissipation,  to  which  the 
policy  of  the  throne  is  careful  to  grant 
them  every  facility.  Gash  is  readily  ad- 
vanced on  lands,  serfs,  plate,  jewelry,  (fee, 
and  within  the  last  sixty  years  many  great 
estates  have,  through  the  medium  of  banks, 
fallen  into  the  possession  of  the  crown. 

The  ladies  of  the  highest  Russian  so- 
ciety, though  vivacious  and  attractive, 
soon  feel  the  effects  of  their  French  edu- 
cation, and  the  domestic  virtues  are  little 
regarded.  As  they  grow  old  they  become 
gamesters  and  gourmands,  gross  in  person, 
masculine  and  managing.  To  this  general 
remark  there  are,  however,  many  exem- 
plary exceptions. 

Besides  the  hereditary  nobility,  there  is* 
also  an  order  of  personal  nobility  estab- 
lished to  lower  their  consequence.  All 
sorts  of  people  are  eligible  to  the  distinc- 
tion of  Tchiuovnick,  or  man  of  rank.  It 
may  be  conferred  by  the  Emperor,  by 
rank  in  the  army,  or  promotion  in  the  civil 
service.     A  merchant  of  the  first  guild  is 
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80  far  ^onobled  as  to  be  permitted  to 
drive  his  carriage  and  four.  Some  gain 
it  by  intrigue,  some  by  money,  and  others 
by  merit.  All  persons  aspire  to  the  low- 
est degree,  which  confers  exemption  from 
the  knout.  It  is  frequently  acquired  by 
foreigners,  who  fill  all  the  menial  services 
in  the  city,  so  much  so  that  it  is  said  to 
be  the  general  asylum  of  discharged  valets, 
femmes  de  chambre,  decayed  actresses, 
and  old  grisettes  from  the  contment,  who 
there  obtain  high  wages  and  grow  ambi- 
.tious.  Many  of  the  personal  nobles  en- 
deavor to  imitate  the  magnificence  of  the 
grand  seigneurs,  and  pinch  themselves  to 
the  last  extreme  to  give  showy  entertain* 
ments;  others  lodge  in  the  recesses  of 
vast  and  dirty  buildings,  and  live  on  almost 
nothing,  for  the  privilege  of  coming  out 
occasionally  in  their  uniforms  and  ribbons. 
Three  or  four  old  ofiUcers  will  live  in  this 
way  in  a  single  room,  half  starved,  while 
in  public  they  appear  as  sharp  and  brill- 
iant as  new  pins.  The  pay  of  a  major 
in  the  Russian  service  is  not  equal  to  that 
of  a  private  in  ours ;  the  colonels  are  hardly 
better  off,  except  when  they  speculate  on 
the  appropriations  for  their  regiment.  A 
uniform,  or  decoration,  is  looked  upon  with 
great  respect  by  the  common  people,  and 
gives  the  wearer  j^'eat  advantag^es.  The 
number  of  these  officials  is  very  large,  and 
they  throng  the  cafes,  drinking  and  smok- 
ing, every  morning  after  parade. 

After  these,  and  the  various  civilians 
and  foreigners,  the  soldiers,  servants,  shop- 
keepers, &c.,  make  up  the  population.  The 
troops  always  appear  well,  as  they  are 
kept  clean.  The  Russian  merchant  wean 
a  great  beard,  dresses  in  a  long  blue  sur- 
tout  and  colored  sash,  and  lives  in  a  log- 
house  in  the  suburbs.  The  serf  in  his 
sheepskin  lives — where  and  how  he  can. 

In  summer  St.  Petersburg  is  dull  and 
dusty,  and  is  deserted  by  all  who  can 
affoid  to  leave  it.  At  this  time  of  the 
year  the  Emperor  usually  viuts  some  dis- 
tant province  or  some  foreign  country. 
In  1843  he  went  to  Berlin,  and  on  hU 
return,  while  he  and  Orloff  made  a  detour 
from  the  main  road,  near  Posen,  to  visit  a 
veteran  officer,  a  volley  was  fired  into  the 
imperial  coach  by  a  party  of  masked 
horsemen,  who,  seeing  themselves  foiled, 
rode  away.  Since  this  all  his  movements 
are  attended  with  the  utmost  secresy. 
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In  oompany  witb  another  AmericaQ,  Mr. 
Maxwell  accepted  the  invitation  of  a  gen- 
tleman holding  a  high  position  at  the  Im- 
perial Court,  to  accompany  him  on  a 
jonmey  through  the  interior  of  the  coun- 
try'. They  accordingly,  under  the  author- 
ity of  a  special  passport,  set  out  for  Mos- 
cow, which  is  now  connected  with  the 
capital  by  an  admirable  road,  bordered 
with  lindens,  and  spanning  rirers  and 
water-courses  with  granite  bridges.  Sol- 
diers are  constantly  employed  to  keep  this 
rt  highway  in  repair ;  small  black  mar- 
columns  mark  the  number  of  versts, 
and  stone  benches  are  placed  at  intervals 
for  the  convenience  of  foot  passengers. 
The  country  around  St.  Petersburg  in 
every  direction  is  a  complete  swamp ;  to 
the  eastward  for  a  hundred  miles  it  is  al- 
most an  unbroken  wilderness.  The  road 
is  bordered  bv  dense  woodland  with  occa- 
sional small  clearings  and  log  houses. 

Twenty  hours'  fast  riding  brines  the 
traveller  to  Novogorod,  the  most  dismal 
town  in  Russia,  where  nothing  is  to  be 
seen  but  rum  and  desolation.  In  the  nmth 
century  of  the  Christian  era  this  city  was 
the  seat  of  the  Slavi,  or  children  of  glory, 
and  the  capital  of  a  powerful  state.  It 
was  the  great  mart  for  the  commerce  of 
the  East,  and  maintained  its  municipal 
freedom  for  nearly  four  hundred  years,  and 
was  rich  and  populous.  In  1478,  Ivan,  the 
first  Czar,  conquered  it  and  conveyed  its 
stores  of  wealth  to  Moscow.  Pretending 
soon  after  to  have  discovered  a  conspiracy 
there,  he  went  and  established  within  it 
the  tribunal  of  blood,  killing  five  hundred 
4oi  its  inhabitants  each  da^  for  five  weeks. 
At  that  time  its  population  amounted  to 
four  hundred  thousand.  Now  it  has 
scarcely  seven  thousand ;  the  old  langruage 
of  the  Slavi  has  been  displaced  by  another 
dialect,  and  the  very  name  of  the  once  pow- 
erful family  gives  origin  to  the  word  slave. 

Near  Novogorod  is  the  Yolchowa  river, 
the  outlet  of  Lake  Ilmen,  which  is  con- 
nected by  a  series  of  canals  with  the  Vol- 
ga ;  the  Yolchowa  flows  into  Lake  Ladoga, 
whose  outlet  is  the  Neva.  These  canals 
were  made  and  the  rivers  rendered  naviga- 
ble by  Peter  the  Great,  after  founding  his 
capital,  in  order  to  make  it  the  dep6t  of  the 
great  trade  which  he  foresaw  would  thus 
arise  between  the  Baltic  and  the  Caspian. 

Beyond  Novogorod  the  country  con- 


tinues dreary  and  sterile  as  before.  The 
great  road  is  thronged  with  caravans  of 
wagons  and  droves  of  cattle  proceeding  to 
St.  Petersburg,  between  which  and  Mos- 
cow the  trade  is  very  great,  and  will  be 
immensely  profitable  to  the  ffovemmeat 
when  the  railroad  is  complete.  The 
country  is  generally  level,  and  covered 
with  forests  of  pme  and  fir,  with  scattered 
villages  which  grow  more  numerous  to* 
wards  Moscow.  The  distance  between  the 
two  cities  is  five  hundred  and  twenty-five 
miles,  and  is  travelled  in  three  days  and  a 
half. 

Moscow  is  supposed  to  have  been  found- 
ed in  the  early  part  of  the  fourteenth  oea* 
tury.  In  the  same  century  it  was  destroy- 
ed by  the  Tartars;  afterwards  in  the 
seventeenth  century  by  the  Poles,  and 
again  partly  so  by  the  French ;  yet  it  has 
lost  none  of  its  origmal  character,  and  is 
now  more  populous  and  splendid  than 
ever.  It  covers  an  immense  extent  of 
ground,  and  measures  more  than  twent j 
miles  in  circumference.  The  gardens  of 
the  palaces  and  churches,  and  the  public 
squares  and  open  places,  occupy  a  very 
considerable  portion  of  this  area.  Many 
of  the  houses  are  not  above  one  story  high, 
and  they  are  of  every  variety  of  shape  wad 
color.  The  streets  are  broad  and  very  ir- 
regpilar.  It  has  &  hundred  churches* 
some  of  which  are  very  large  and  covered 
with  fantastic  domes  and  spires.  From 
the  towers  of  the  Kremlin,  which  is  in  the 
highest  part,  a  view  may  be  had  of  the 
whole— one  of  the  finest  panoramas  in  the 
world.  The  Kremlin  is  not  a  single 
building,  but  an  inclosure  or  fortress  of 
about  fifty  acres,  covered  with  palaces, 
churches  and  public  buildings,  ancient  and 
modem — a  confused  mass  of  ffreat  towera 
and  spires.  Here  is  an  arsenu,  filled  witk 
military  trophies,  and  the  church  of  the  As- 
sumption, where  all  the  Czars  before  Peter 
are  buried.  It  has  an  image  of  the  Viigin, 
which  was  observed  to  shed  tears  on  the 
occasion  of  the  foimdmg  of  St.  Petersburg, 
and  the  consequent  desertion  of  Moscow. 
Peter  ordered  it  taken  down,  and  the  tears, 
which  were  found  to  be  oil,  wiped  from  its 
eyes ;  since  which  time  it  has  never  wept 
again.  The  church  of  St.  Michael,  also 
within  the  Kremlin,  claims  with  the  cathe- 
dral of  Treves,  possession  of  the  identical 
ooat  worn  by  our  Saviour. 
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Near  the  Eremlin  is  the  cbnrcli  of  St 
Basil,  '*  the  most  grrotesque  of  human  mon- 
uments/' of  various  proportion  and  every 
color,  irith  tapering  spires  and  turbaned 
domes :  within,  a  labyrmth,  without,  a  rid- 
dle, it  is  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  conceit.  It 
was  the  fancy  of  one  of  the  Czars  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  the  Italian  architect 
who  built  it  had  his  eyes  put  out  to  pre- 
vent his  ever  designing  another  like  it  in 
any  other  country. 

"Not  far  from  this  is  the  placefwhere 
Peter  superintended  and  assisted  in  the 
execution  of  the  soldiers  who  had  opposed 
his  innovations.  "  Seated  upon  a  throne, 
he  witnessed  the  dying  agonies  of  two 
thousand  of  the  Stretitz,  and  when  tired  of 
the  rack,  he  compelled  his  nobles  to  com- 
plete their  destruction  with  the  sword, 
with  the  wine  cup  in  one  hand  and  the 
cjmetar  in  the  other,  he  swallowed  twenty 
bumpers  and  cut  off  twenty  heads  in  a 
single  hour,  and  as  if  proud  of  the  achieve- 
ment, he  invited  the  ambassador  of  Prussia 
to  try  his  skill.  Eighty  of  the  guilty  jani- 
zaries were  subsequently  held  up  by  the 
haur  before  the  crowd  and  decapitated  by 
the  hand  of  the  infuriated  Czar. 

Moscow  presents  now  no  traces  of  what 
is  called  the  great  fire  of  1 8 1 2.  Its  popula- 
tion appears  gay  and  animated.  G%ere 
are  fine  shops  with  clerks  speaking  English 
and  French ;  cafes,  restaurants  and  salons 
in  the  Parisian  style ;  the  lai^est  ball  room 
and  most  spacious  manege  m  the  world ; 
extensive  monasteries  and  asylums;  and, 
lastly,  the  most  populous  foundling  hospi- 
tal in  Europe.  About  nine  thousand  chil- 
dren are  constantly  under  its  care.  It  has 
forms,  chapeb,  school  rooms,  dormitoi^ 
Ac,  without  number;  a  governor,  with 
numerous  inferior  officials,  down  to  a  regi- 
ment of  six  or  eight  hundred  wet  nurses, 
whose  ranks  are  kept  always  full  by 
monthly  recruits.  Its  treasury  is  a  bank 
of  loan  and  deposit,  and  some  idea  of  the 
activity  which  prevails  in  every  depart- 
ment, may  be  formed  from  the  fact  that 
from  twenty  to  thirty  infants  are  received 
daily.  The  parents  may  or  may  not  be 
known,  or  give  names  and  visit  their  chil- 
dren. If  fifty  dollars  are  left  with  a  boy,  he 
18  educated  to  be  an  officer  in  the  army ; 
if  a  gbrl  comes  with  a  silver  spoon,  she 
will  be  instructed  so  that  she  maybe  a 
governess.  i 


The  fancy  recoils  from  contemplating 
the  causes  which  could  have  given  rise  to 
such  a  system,  and  its  consequences  upon 
society.  With  the  great  body  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Moscow,  there  must  be  an  entire 
want  of  susceptibility  to  those  affections 
which  our  English  poets  teach  us  to  en- 
courage as  the  seat  of  all  that  is  lovely  in 
lifb ;  Uieir  souls  must  live  out  of  doors — in 
the  rough  highways  of  existence — ^not  in 
its  green  ana  quiet  places.  A  conmiuni- 
tist,  or  one  whose  mind  takes  refuge  from 
thought  in  a  system,  may,  perhaps,  read 
and  speculate  on  the  advantages  of  such 
a  state  of  things ;  but  it  seems  to  us  that 
a  man  pays  but  a  poor  compliment  to  his 
mother  or  his  sisters,  who  can  do  so  with- 
out some  little  natural  shuddering. 

Russia  owes  her  present  despotism  to  the 
policy  of  Catharine.  After  the  death  of 
reter,  the  nobles  wero  at  first  attracted  to 
St.  Petersburg  by  the  splendors  of  her  court, 
and  induced  to  follow  the  example  of  her 
luxury.  She  confirmed  many  of  their  old 
privileges,  while  she  contrived  to  gain 
more  power  for  herself  by  artful  manage- 
ment. She  decreed  that  deputies  of  Uie 
chief  men  of  the  empire  should  be  con- 
vened to  revise  and  correct  the  laws.  But 
having  convened  them,  she  retained  suffi- 
cient power  to  control  their  free  expres- 
sion of  opinion,  and  to  gradually  weaken 
their  energies  till  the  whole  business  fell 
to  herself  and  her  counsellors,  and  the 
convention  resulted,  not  in  revision,  but  in 
collecting  those  decrees  which  could  sup- 
port absolute  sway,  and  rejectmg  all  others. 
Thus  what  the  energy  of  Peter  accom- 
plished in  his  lifetime,  her  craft  perpetu- 
ated. The  ukase,  which  was  contrary  to 
the  ancient  institutions  of  the  country,  has 
ever  since  remained  the  supreme  ultimate 
law,  and  thus  the  Csar  is  the  only  real 
source  of  power. 

The  population  of  Russia,  mxty  millions, 
increasing  at  the  rate  of  a  miUion  annually, 
is  divid^  into  fifty-three  govemmenta, 
which  are  subdivided  mto  districts.  ''Eaeh 
district  is  represented  by  a  deputy  chcMWO 
by  the  nobles  to  sit  in  the  general  assem- 
bly of  the  deputies  of  the  government. 
This  general  assembly  is  to  guard  the  local 
mterests,  to  appoint  some  inferior  offieefs 
of  the  empire,  to  petition  the  flmperor,  and 
render  him  homage  for  the  rights  and 
privileges  they  enjoy*    For  erery  aet  or 
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decision  contrary  to  the  law,  this  general 
assembly  is  liable  to  a  fine  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars." 

Each  government  is  administered  by  a 
civil  or  a  military  governor,  or  both,  ap- 
pointed by  the  Emperor.  The  civil  gov- 
ernor has  certain  specified  powers;  the 
military  aets  at  discretion,  rendering  the 
former  a  mere  cipher  at  his  pleasure.  Be- 
sides these  officers,  thtnre  is  a  senate  com- 
posed of  an  unlimited  number  of  senators, 
appointed  by  the  Emperor ;  this  is  divided 
into  eleven  departments.  "  In  general  as- 
sembly it  has  power  to  inquire  into  the  con- 
duct of  the  employees  of  the  government, 
and  report  to  the  ministers.  These  are 
twelve  in  number,  and  at  the  head  of  the 
various  departments  of  state,  from  the  in- 
terior to  that  of  finance.  Each  ministry  is 
divided  into  many  sections,  and  every  sec- 
tion into  many  bureausl  There  is  a  bu- 
reau devoted  to  every  description  of  busi- 
ness, from  that  of  commerce  and  manufac- 
tures to  that  on  theatres  and  stables.  Be- 
sides the  ministers,  there  is  a  council  of 
the  empire,  of  which  the  Emperor  is 
president,  and  which  is  also  divided  into 
various  departments  and  sections,  having 
various  powers.  Legions  of  functionaries 
are  attached  to  all  these  branches  of  the 
administration.  The  labor  is  immense 
from  the  very  nature  of  the  government, 
and  is'Tendered  still  more  so  because  of  the 
inefficiency  and  the  corruption  of  its 
agents." 

The  |)resent  Czar  ascended  the  throne 
in  the  inidst  of  dangers  and  oppositions, 
and  to  secure  himself  in  his  imperial 
power,  has  ever  been  the  chief  object  of 
his  ambition.  All  his  measures  are  de- 
iroted  to  resisting  ianovations.  He  has  the 
largest  naval  and  military  force  ever  seen 
in  Europe  in  time  of  peace,  but  Mr.  Max- 
well thinks  it  is  a  great  error  with  the 
floropean  statesmen  and  politicians  to  at- 
tach the  importance  they  do  to  Russia  in 
the  balance  of  power.  Ail  that  Russia 
desires  is  to  be  let  alone,  and  her  great 
foroe  of  military  and  police  is  only  designed 
to  watch  her  own  subjects,  and  prevent 
the  spread  of  liberalism  among  her  people. 
Europe  has  nothing  to  fear  from  the  armies 
or  the  diplomacy  ci  Nicholas.  His  policy 
is  to  iH-eak  down  the  powers  of  the  great 
nobles,  and  centralize  his  government  by 
projMgatingihe  fiaitbof  the  Greek  Church, 


which  teaches  that  the  Csar  is  the  repre- 
sentative of  divine  authority  on  earth. 

Recent  events,  the  news  of  which  have 
reached  us  since  Mr.  Maxwell's  book  ap- 
peared, confirm  the  justice  of  these  views. 
Whether  Russia  is  to  remain  an  anxious 
and  watchful  spectator  of  thB  great  drama 
that  is  opening  upon  Europe,  or  is  destined 
to  repel  or  to  broken  up  by  another  in- 
vasion, or  in  the  end  to  extend  her  cold 
grasp  over  a  few  more  provinces,  are  ques- 
tions that  time  alone  can  answer. 

From  Moscow  our  traveller  went  in  a 
talega,  or  common  rough  wagon  ^  the 
country,  towards  the  south-east,  until  he 
entered  the  province  of  Vladimir,  the  cen- 
tre of  Weliki  or  Great  Russia,  and  the 
nucleus  of  the  empire.  Here  the  wood- 
lands almost  entirely  disappeared,  and  the 
road  was  bordered  on  every  side  by  culti- 
vated fields  and  numerous  villages.  The 
population  in  Great  Russia  increases  be- 
yond all  former  precedent  in  Europe,  and 
thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  fiow  from 
it  every  year  to  all  the  borders  of  the  empire. 
This  is  the  peculiar  national  Russian  famUy 
whose  tnuts  give  character  to  the  whole 
nation.  The  people  have  red  or  yellow 
hair,  coarse  features,  fine  teeth,  small  gray 
eyes,  low,  narrow  foreheads,  and  badly 
proportioned  figures.  They  are  avaricious, 
sensual,  capable  of  great  endurance,  but 
deficient  in  elasticity.  Wherever  they 
spread  among  the  other  tribes  of  the  em- 
pire, they  are  felt  as  rulers.  They  are  in- 
defatigable, stubborn,  firm  in  the  belief 
that  Russia  is  to  be  the  universal  empire* 
and  that  its  government  is  the  only  true 
one.  It.  is  from  this  powerful  and  prolific 
race,  mcreasing,  with  all  its  vast  emigration, 
at  the  rate  of  a  million  every  year,  that 
most  danger  is  to  be  apprehended  by  civ- 
ilized Europe. 

Besides  these  there  are,  in  Central 
Russia,  forty  millions  of  serfs  attached  to 
the  soil,  and  bought  and  sold  with  it. 
These  are  in  absolute  slavery.  The  value 
of  estates  is  reckoned  more  by  th^  num- 
bers than  by  acres.  The  serf  has  gene  - 
rally  the  pnvilege  of  a  house  and  a  cow. 
The  steward  of  the  estate  assigns  him  his 
daily  task,  which  is  not  a  heavy  one,  and 
he  generally  has  nearly  half  his  time  to 
himself.  He  can  do  nothing  without  per- 
mission, and  may  be  compelled  to  do 
everything  but  iparry  against  hia  inclina- 
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tioQ.  '  He  otonot  ac<iiise  his  master.  If  he 
dies  within  three  days  from  the  effects  of 
flogging,  the  master  is  fined ;  if  after  that 
time,  he  is  not  liable.  If  any  one  kills  him 
by  accident,  he  must  pay  the  master  three 
hundred  and  ei^ht  dollars.  Sometimes  he 
obtains  permission  to  go  into  a  large  town 
and  trade,  paying  his  owner  a  share  of  his 
profits.  Instances  have  been  known  where 
serfs  thus  became  rich  and  offered  large 
sums  for  their  freedom.  But,  in  general, 
they  are  apathetic,  and  though  they  ac- 
quire a  certain  skill  in  arts  and  trades  with 
great  facility,  they  never  exert  their  full 
strength,  and  all  their  woi^  is  rude  and 
slovenly.  Their  houses  are  log  huts, 
where,  generally,  the  whole  family  live  in 
one  room.  In  winter  they  all  sleep  to- 
gether on  the  stove,  which  is  built  of 
brick  and  mortar  like  a  baker's  oven,  and 
has  a  broad,  flat  surface.  With  this  they 
make  their  favorite  vapor  bath,  which  they 
generally  indidge  in  once  a  week.  Pour- 
ing water  on  the  stove,  they  fill  the  room 
with  hot  steam,  and  then,  when  streaming 
with  perspiration,  rush  out  and  roll  in  the 
snow,  or  dash  pails  of  cold  water  over  each 
other.  This  practice  is  regarded  as  the 
sovereign  preventive  of  all  diseases. 

In  all  the  Russian  cities  there  are  public 
baths,  frequented  by  the  lower  orders. 
The  price  of  admission  is  about  four  cents. 
Notwithstanding  this  salutary  custom,  the 
people  are  very  uncleanly  in  their  habits. 
Eveiy  article  of  furniture,  even  in  thdr 
best  inns,  is  so  infested  that  no  English- 
man or  American  can  enjoy  a  tolerable 
degree  of  comfort,  and  for  the  state  of 
things  in  the  common  cabins  and  houses 
of  the  inferior  and  middle  classes.  Me  shall 
refer  the  reader  to  Mr.  MaxweU.  The 
sheepskin  b  the  costume  of  the  country, 
and  is  worn  by  both  men  and  women 
almost  all  the  year.  It  is  put  on  like  a 
coat,  descends  below  the  knee,  and  is 
fastened  by  a  girdle.  Pieces  of  cloth 
wrapped  around  the  legs  serve  for  stock- 
ings, and  shoes  are  made  of  linden  bark. 
The  neck  is  always  left  exposed,  and  a 
wolfskin  cap  covers  the  head  and  ears. 
The  sheepsldn  is  worn  with  the  wool  in- 
side, and  a  single  one  lasts  nearly  a  life- 
time for  daily  and  nightly  wear.  Still  the 
Russian  peasant  enjoys  more  bodily  com- 
fort than  thousands  in  England,  and  far 
more  than  the  Irish  cottar.     He  is  al- 


ways sufficiently  protected  from  cold  aa^ 
hunger. 

The  cultivation  of  flax  and  hemp,  and 
the  making  of  canvass,  oordage,  sheetii^, 
table  linen  and  linseed  oil,  are  the  chief 
employments  and  sources  of  profit  in  the 
central  provinces.  Large  quantities  of 
leather,  soap,  candles,  tallow,  glass,  paper, 
copper  and  iron  are  also  annually  exported. 
But  beyond  the  coarse  fabrics  of  natural 
productions,  few  of  the  arts  are  much  cul- 
tivated. Most  of  the  manufacturing  estab- 
tishments  owe  their  existence  to  the  govern- 
ment,  and  the  success  of  any  depends 
very  much  on  the  Imperial  favor.  The 
capital  invested  in  legitimate  trade  at 
St.  Petersburg  is  less  than  half  that  em- 
ployed in  the  same  way  at  Boston,  the 
great  nobles  being  unwilling  to  invest 
their  capital  where  there  is  not  almost  a 
certainty  of  securing  immense  returns.. 

The  manufactures  of  Moscow  produce 
annually  460,000  pieces  of  calico ;  400,000 
of  iba/oda  or  nankeen;  more  than  2,000^00 
of  handkerchiefs  and  other  articles,  to  the 
value  in  all  of  more  than  $6,000,000. 
The  other  provinces  together  manufactun* 
to  nearly  that  amount.  These  productions 
are  mostly  sent  to  the  fair  of  Nischnei 
Novogorod,  and  are  sold  for  transporta- 
tion to  China  or  Central  Asia.  Many 
silk  and  cotton  factories  have  lately  sprung 
up  and  flourish  und^  a  protective  systeo). 
Some  German  or  Englishman  is  employed 
to  direct  the  works,  and  is  named  a  general 
and  permitted  to  wear  the  dress  of  an 
officer  of  engineers. 

The  export  trade  of  the  United  Staters 
to  Russia  is  not  of  much  importance. 
Fifty  or  sixty  American  ships  arrive  annu- 
ally at  Cronstadt  from  Boston,  New  York, 
and  New  Orleans,  and  cotton,  rice,  and 
lead  are  the  principal  shipments.  Some 
come  by  way  of  xtio  and  the  Havana 
with  oonee  or  sugar.  American  cotton, 
to  a  larfire  amount,  reaches  St.  Petersburg 
in  British  bottoms,  it  being  preferred  there, 
it  is  said,  after  being  assorted  by  the 
Liverpool  dealer.  A  high  tariff  on  Amer- 
ican tobacco  prevents  its  importation  to 
a  great  extent.  Lai^  quantities  of  segar^, 
made  from  American  Ic^  at  Antwerp  and 
Bremen,  are,  however,  imported,  and  sell 
for  enormous  prices. 

None  but  natives  are  permitted  to  en- 
gage in  internal  trade.  Produce  is  brought 
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to  the  dAp6t8  on  the  canals  and  rirera 
during  the  fine  trayelling  of  winter,  and 
fidated  down  with  the  high  water  at  the 
opening  of  nayigation.  But  the  summer 
is  so  short  that  the  iron  of  Siberia  and 
the  teas  of  ClHna  are  three  years  in  their 
transit  to  the  shipboard.  Thehmdjoumej 
requires  a  year. 

The  Emperor  shows  a  dispomtion  to 
encourage  trade  and  manufiactures ;  and 
veiy  many  of  his  reoent  acts  show  a  mani- 
fest desire  to  promote  the  welfare  of  his 
people.  Thus  he  has  introduced  railroads ; 
he  has  reduced  the  term  of  enlistment  in 
the  army ;  prohilnted  the  punishment  of 
soldiers  without  a  court  martial ;  granted 
to  English  suitors  in  civil  suits  before 
Russian  tribunals  the  same  privileges  in 
relation  to  security  for  costs,  ^c,  as  are 
enjoyed  by  Russian  suitors  in  British  courts, 
(&c.  Mr.  Maxwell  regrets,  however,  that 
manufactures  in  Russia  are  still  protected 
by  high  tariff,  and  thinks  that  the  nation 
would  advance  faster  in  civilization  were 
her  ports  and  cities  thrown  open  at  once 
to  traders  of  all  nations — a  course  which 
would  soon  deprive  her  of  her  nationality. 

It  was  a  prasnick,  or  holiday,  (of  which 
the  Russian  year  contains  a  great  many,) 
when  our  traveller  left  Vladimir  for  Nisch- 
nei  Novogorod,  and  the  villagers  were 
cmjoying  themselves  in  the  sunshine.  The 
women  were  clad  in  the  saraphan, — a 
bright  red  gown  with  a  yellow  border, 
and  a  row  of  white  buttons  down  in  fW>nt. 
Beneath  this  is  a  white  bodice  fitting 
tightly  about  the  neck  and  loosely  about 
the  arms.  The  bosom  is  pressed  down 
by  a  broad  band,  which  produces  a  waist- 
less  and  heavy  appearance,  amounting 
almost  to  deformity.  **  A  red  band,  resem- 
bHng  a  tiara,  or  a  crescent-shaped  bonnet, 
adorned  with  beads,  tinsel  or  mother-of- 
pearl,  is  worn  upon  the  head ;  a  string  of 
gkss  beads  about  the  neck,  and  large 
drops  of  brass  or  silver  in  the  ears.  The 
hair,  plaited  in  a  long  tdl,  falls  upon  the 
back.  Red  slippers  cover  the  feet,  and 
as  red  is  synonymous  with  beauty  among 
the  Russians,  the  faces  of  the  girls  were 
beautified  with  a  rouge,  extracted  from 
some  vegetable  of  the  country." 

The  Great  Russian  peasant  is  seldom 
happy  except  when  he  is  drunk.  Then 
he  is  polite  and  gay,  and  a  pattern  of 
amiabihty  in  his  households     The  first 


evidence  he  giv«s  of  retvnuag  sobriety 
is  by  administering  a  severe  £>gging  to 
his  wife,  who  receives  it  as  a  token  of  his 
smcere  afiection.  They  have  a  proverb 
that  the  husband  must  beat  his  wife  as  he 
would  dust  his  sheepskin : 

*^  Bion  kak  choubou,  i  lonUou  kak  douehou.** 

**l  beat  you  like  my  schnbe,  I  love  yon  like 
my  heart" 

We  confess  it  is  not  easy  to  discover  the 
connection  between  these  two  propositions. 
The  Russian  maids  were  formerly  mar^ 
ried  at  thirteen,  but  by  recent  enactments 
this  is  not  permitted  till  sixteen.  A  year 
OP  two  of  hard  work,  and  brutal  treatment 
breaks  them  down.  On  the  death  of  a 
peasant  the  priest  writes  a  passport  for 
hearen,  which  is  signed  by  the  bishop 
and  put  in  the  hand  of  the  dead.  After 
the  funeral  the  friends  meet  to  comfort 
each  other,  and  the  first  toast  is,  "  To  the 
happiness  of  his  soul,  for  he  was  a  good 
fellow,  and  loved  grog."  In  every  village 
the  church,  built  of  brick  and  painted 
white  or  yellow,  with  a  green  dome  and 
a  belfry  tower  surmounted  with  a  crescent 
and  cross,  is  a  conspicuous  object.  The 
service  is  in  Slavonian,  which  few  of  the 
people  understand,  but  they  bow  repeated- 
ly and  respond,  "  Gospodi  pompibui," — 
"  God  have  mercy  upon  us,"  which  is 
their  common  ejaculation  on  any  sadden 
occurrence,  such  as  sneeeing,  and  the  like. 
The  priests  have  no  influence  with  the 
people.  They  have  no  dignity  of  character, 
and  large  numbers  of  them  seem  to  con- 
sider it  a  part-of  their  vocation  to  be  pub- 
Ucly  drunk  on  every  festival  occasion.  In 
one  respect  they  differ  from  ours — ^they 
cannot  be  ordained  before  they  are  married, 
a  regulation  which  must  tend  very  much 
to  preserve  tranquillity  among  the  suscep- 
tible portion  of  their  flocks.  They  can 
also  marry  but  once,  and  henoe  the  par- 
son's wife  is  usually  the  happiest  woman 
in  the  parish.  The  great  majority  of  the 
priesthood  are,  however,  persons  of  whom 
it  may  be  said  more  truly  than  of  any 
others  in  the  world,  that  they  are  "  w<^es 
in  sheep's  clothing."  There  are  many 
sects  of  dissenters  from  the  established 
church,  some  of  whom  profess  doctrines 
as  extraordinary  as  Millensm  and  Mormon* 
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The  present  metropolitaa  »,  how- 
ever, a  decided  consenratiye,  and  has 
shown  a  disposition  to  prevent  the  oircnla- 
tion  of  the  Bible  among  the  people. 

Our  travellers  passed  on  the  road  com- 
panies of  soldiers  belonging  to  regiments 
from  the  colonies  of  serfs  which  cultivate 
the  crown  lands.    They  marched  in  crowds 
without  order,  sii^^iDg  monmfol  and  mo- 
notonous songs.    &e  system  of  forming 
t^ese  colonies  was  established  to  enable 
the  Emperor  to  call  out,  at  any  time,  an 
immense  force  above  the  regular  troops. 
The  whole  available  forces  of  Russia  are 
estimated  at  six  hundred  thousand  men. 
But  the  troops  in  the  interior  of  the  coun- 
try are  in  a  miserable  condition.    Captains 
live  on  their  companies,  colonels  on  their 
regiments,  generals  on  their  brigades,  and 
the  whole  is  only  a  complicated  system  of 
tyranny  and  peculation.      The  common 
soldiers  in  the  mterior  are  chiefly  employ- 
ed as  laborers  in  making  roads  and  bridges, 
Ac.    The  Russians  are  not  warlike,  and 
the  serfs  greatest  dread  is  the  annual  con- 
scription, which  levies  five  out  of  every 
thousand  for  the  army.    The  Emperor  has 
lately  reduced  the  term  of  service  from 
twenty-two  to  fifteen  years  in  the  guard, 
and  from  twenty-five  to  twenty-two  in  the 
line.    When  once  enlisted,  the  serf  rengns 
himself  to  his  fate,  and  vows  never  to  de- 
sert his  colors.    He  preserves  his  precious 
beard  after  it  has  been  cut  off,  that  St. 
]B^h<^as  may  recognize  him  at  the  gate  of 
heaven.    In  each  regiment  all  the  money 
or  clothes  the  recruit  brings  with  him,  and 
the  booty  taken,  go  into  a  common  stock, 
for  a  fund  to  relieve  the  sick  and  wounded. 
The  pay  ai  the  soldier  is  about  one  cent 
per  day. 

Crossii^  the  river  Oka,  the  country, 
says  Mr.  Maxwell,  ''as  we  advanced,  was 
broken  with  sentle  undulations,  and  after 
the  dead  level  of  the  plain  appeared  quite 
picturesque.  The  rolling  land  was  cover- 
ed with  taU,  ripe  grain,  iniich,  waving  and 
noddinir  in  the  breeze,  resembled  a  sea  of 
gold.  W  miles  and  miles,  not  a  tree  or 
hedge  was  to  be  seen ;  all  was  a  broad 
and  unbounded  field  of  wheat ;  a  prospect 
like  which  we  had  seen  in  no  other  coun- 
try, and  compared  with  which,  the  gredn- 
producing  districts  of  the  South,  extensive 
and  beautiful  as  they  appear,  sink  into  ut- 
ter insignificance." 


Hbchnei  Novogorod,  or  Lower  Hew 
Oity,  the  grekt  central  mart  of  Russia,  is 
situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Oka  with 
the  Volga.  Its  ordinary  population  m 
about  nine  thousand ;  but  when  Mr.  Max- 
weU  arrived  there  at  the  time  of  the  great 
annual  fair,  nearly  two  hundred  thouiraiid, 
from  all  nations  of  Europe  and  Asia,  were 
assembled  for  the  purpose  ci  trade.  They 
came  from  Siberia  and  the  froien  seas; 
from  the  foot  of  the  Chinese  Wall ;  from  th« 
confines  of  Persia ;  from  beyond  the  Indus. 
The  scene  of  the  fair  is  a  low  flat,  hiag 
between  the  two  rivers  at  their  immediate 
junction.  Upon  this  are  erected  streets  of 
booths  and  temporary  houses  for  the  ac* 
commodation  oi  the  traders,  each  street 
being  devoted  to  particular  varietieB  of 
merchandise.  Besides  Rusedanproduetlons, 
nearly  all  articles  of  foreign  growth  or 
manufacture  were  in  the  market.  Indigo, 
drugs,  dyewoods,  wine,  fruit  and  fine  oils 
were  in  great  demand,  and  sold  to  large 
amounts.  Small  quantities  of  American 
cotton  and  tobacco  were  oflered.  The 
principal  article  from  the  East  was  tea. 
Of  this  there  were  more  than  fifty  thousand 
chests  of  various  descriptions,  chiefly  of 
purer  and  finer  qualities  than  those  which 
reach  the  European  and  American  mar- 
kets. They  are  brought  overland  from 
Kiakhta.  Among  them  are  the  Foutchan* 
skoy,  a  fine  green  tea  with  a  delicious 
bouquet,  which  sells  at  eleven  dollars  a 
pound.  The  best  black  teas  sell  for  seven 
and  eight  dollars,  the  yellow  ae  high  ae 
twenty. 

Articles  in  bulk,  as  bales  of  cotton,  flax 
and  hemp,  barrels  of  soap,  wax  and  tal- 
low, packages  of  hogs'  bristles,  horses' 
tails,  dried  fish,  offered  at  the  fair,  were 
stored  in  temporary  sheds.  There  was 
the  hardware  of  England,  Oermany,  and 
Russia;  the  tobacco  of  Turkey  and  Vir-^ 
ginia;  the  cotton  of  Armenia  and  the 
Carolinas;  the  silks  of  France  and  Persia. 
From  Bucharia  were  raw  and  spun  cotton, 
and  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pieeea 
of  a  favorite  cotton  stuff  called  Bakhta ; 
from  Arabia  perfumes  and  spices,  and 
from  Turkey  damasks  and  velvets.  The 
supply  of  fors  and  peltries  from  every  re- 
gion was  very  great.  The  sable,  beaver, 
lynx,  ermine,  the  Siberian  squirrel  and  sil- 
ver and  black  fox;  splendid  American 
black  bear  skins;  raccoons  and  martens 
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from  Cfuuida ;  the  fiohet  from  Oermany ; 
tiger  skins  from  India;  valuable  l^mb- 
skiDs  of  the  Kalmucks,  and  immense  piles 
of  wolf,  horse,  and  sheep  skins,  used  by 
the  peasantry,  were  in  the  market.  The 
Russians  are  very  expert  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  furs,  and  practice  great  frauds'^)n 
their  Chinese  purchasers.  The  black  fox 
is  the  highest  priced  fur ;  a  pelisse  of  this 
costs  from  five  hundred  to  five  thousand 
dollars,  according  to  quality. 
.  In  one  quarter  were  exhibited  steel 
work,  platina  boxes  and.  ornaments  of 
brass  from  Tula ;  another  street  was  filled 
with  embroidered  leather  and  bespangled 
slippers  from  Kasan ;  others  with  Chinese 
toys  and  colors;  the  musks  of  Thibet; 
carpets  of  Heran ;  silks  of  Mascara;  jewel- 
ry and  fancy  articles  from  East  and  West. 
There  were  sixty  Cashmere  shawls  valued 
1^  ninety  thousand  dollars ;  only  twenty- 
two  were  sold.  Rubies  and  turquoises 
trom  Turkestan  sold  to  the  amount  of 
thirty-two  thousand  dollars.  Accordmg 
to  the  Russian  official  statement,  the  im- 
ports from  Europe  and  America,  sold  at 
this  fair  six  years  ago,  amounted  to  three 
millions  of  dollars ;  those  of  Asia,  to  seven 
and  a  half  millions ;  and  those  of  home 
growth  or  manufacture,  to  the  enormous 
sum  of  twenty-one  millions.  This  vast 
quantity  of  Russian  products  finds  its  way 
to  China,  Independent  Tartary  and  Persia. 
Great  caravans  leave  Orenburg  and  tra- 
verse northern  Asia  to  the  frontiers  of 
China — ^frequent  the  distant  fairs  of  Thibet, 
Yarkand  and  Bokara;  and  the  religion, 
character,  language,  strength,  <fec.,  of  all 
these  distant  tribes  is  familiar  to  the  em- 

floyees  of  a  secret  department  at  St. 
Petersburg.  Russian  influence  is  rapidly 
extending  over  the  East,  and  will  continue 
to  do  so,  Mr.  Maxwell  thinks,  until  ar- 
rested somewhere  beyond  the  Indus,  by 
the  British  bayonet.  It  is  a  sin^ar  fact 
that  though  her  overland  trade  with  China 
is  unrestncted,  her  vessels  are  not  per- 
mitted to  enter  Canton.  When  Krusen- 
stem  displayed  the  Russian  flag  at  Wham- 
poa,  the  Chinese  authorities  denounced 
nim  for  sailing  under  false  colors.  They 
could  not  comprehend  how  he  got  there 
from  Russia  by  water,  and  have  ever 
since  refused  admittance  to  Russian  mer- 
chant vessels. 
Mr.   Maxwell,  travelling   in   company 


with  a  distinffuished  official  personage,  un- 
der a  special  passport,  had  great  advan- 
tages at  NischneL  llie  governor  called 
upon  him  and  appointed  a  captain,  a  very 
^gentlemanly  mani  who  wished  to  sell  bim 
some  razors,  to  wait  on  him  during  his 
visit.  Whenever  he  went  out,  a  troop  of 
mounted  Cossacks  cleared  the  way  before 
the  carriage  of  the  Amerakantkoi,  and  even 
the  gates  of  a  populous  convent  were  no 
hindrance  to  his  curiosity.  The  city  was 
a  perfect  Babel.  The  empire  is  estimated 
to  contain  within  itself  eighty  different  na- 
tions; most  of  these  were  represented, 
besides  Swedea  and  Danes,  and  others 
from  the  West.  There  were  al^o  Chinese, 
Greeks,  Amauts,  and  Albanians  frcHn  be- 
yond the  Black  Sea;  Servians,  Croatians, 
and  Wallachians  from  beyond  the  Danube; 
Kirghises  and  Baschirs,  from  the  tribes  of 
hunters  and  herdsmen  beyond  the  Urals ; 
Bucharians,  Kalmucks,  Turks  and  Tartars. 
The  eating  houses,  teeming  with  dainties 
for  so  many  palates,  were  thronged  with 
noisy  crowds,  and  rich  wines  flowed  like 
water.  Thousands  of  forlorn  women,  from 
London  streets,  and  from  the  Ise  of  Sap- 
pho, had  wandered  hither,  and  the  saloons 
resounded  with  the  minstrelsy  of  every 
land.  There  were  singing  girls  with  harps 
from  the  banks  of  the  Klune  and  Danube ; 
dark-skinned  Muscovites,  Gipseys,  and 
Tsigani — the  far-famed  wild  Bayaderes. 
These  last  are  very  beautiful,  and  many  of 
them  have  intermarried  with  the  noblest 
families  in  Russia. 

After  enjoying  the  hospitality  of  the 
governor  at  his  palace,  and  the  sodety  of 
a  select  company  of  gentiem^i  and  gentle- 
women, attracted  from  various  parts  of 
the  world  to  this  famous  fair,  Mr.  Max- 
well embarked  upon  the  Volga  for  the 
city  oi  Elazan.  Ijie  river  is  about  a  mile 
wide  and,  except  in  the  time  of  freshets, 
venr  shallow.  Its  shores  are  diversified 
and  often  picturesque,  but,  being  uncul- 
tivated and  without  forests,  they  seem 
bare  and  desolate.  Many  clumsy,  rudely- 
carved  craft,  something  resembling  Chinese 
junks,  were  passed,  each  one  having  an 
image  of  St.  Nicholas  fixed  conspicuously 
to  ito  unwieldy  stem.  Women  with  ropes 
around  their  necks  and  shoulders  were 
hauling  boats  against  the  current,  while 
their  husbands  remained  sleeping  or  sing- 
ing on  board. 
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On  the  morning  of  the  fourth  day  of 
the  Toyage,  a  broad  bend  in  the  river 
exposed  to  view  the  domes  and  minarets 
of  the  Tartar  capital.  On  landing,  the 
travellers  took  a  drosky  and  drove  for  a 
mile  to  the  city  gates.  After  the  pass- 
ports were  examined  they  passed  in  over 
smooth  wooden  pavements,  and  through 
handsome  streets,  lined  with  palaces, 
churches,  convents,  and  fine  dwellings,  to 
the  club-house  of  the  nobles,  hotels  beine 
an  improvement  that  has  not  yet  reached 
that  quarter  of  the  globe.  Here  the  party 
was  hospitably  lodged  and  remained  for 
several  days,  extending  their  acquaintance 
with  the  inhabitants.  The  Tartars  are  a 
fine  looking,  athletic  race.  They  are  in- 
telligent and  apparently  good-humored. 
Their  dress  is  the  turban,  embroidered 
vest,  loose  trowsers,  and  yellow  boots. 
Thev  are  said  to  be  the  most  industrious 
of  the  Eknperor's  subjects.  They  seclude 
their  women  and  practice  polygamy,  yet 
Mr.  Maxwell  says  that  a  Christian  'stranger 
whose  respectability  entitles  him  to  atten- 
tion will  be  invited  to  enter  their  houses, 
will  see  the  wife  or  wives,  and  will,  per- 
haps, be  surprised  to  witness  so  much 
domestic  happiness  and  such  a  degree  of 
social  and  moral  refinement.  The  fine 
city  of  Kazan  is  the  resort  of  the  gentry 
of  Eastern  Russia  during  the  winter 
months,  but  during  the  heat  of  summer 
is  almost  deserted. 


While  Mr.  Maxwell's  party  was  there, 
a  great  fire  broke  out  which  destroyed 
most  of  the  principal  buildings  and  drove 
the  greater  part  of  its  population  into  the 
streets.  It  raged  with  the  utmost  fierce- 
ness for  several  days,  and  crowds  of  women 
and  children  were  flying  unprotected  in 
every  direction,  among  them  hundreds  of 
noble  ladies ;  so  that  **  never  before  had 
Christian  men  so  crood  an  opportunity  for 
catching  a  Tartar,  and  from  the  impres- 
sion we  get  of  their  singular  personal 
beauty,  it  is  rather  to  be  regretted  that 
they  did  not  catch  a  f^w  dozen  for  trans- 
planting on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson. 

The  fire  was  still  raginff  when  the  psrty 
set  out  on  their  return  to l^isohneL  From 
Nischnei,  which  was  almost  deserted,  they 
returned  to  Moscow,  and  from  Moscow  to 
St.  Petersbui^.  From  St.  Petersbuig 
Mr.  Maxwell  took  stage,  about  the  middle 
of  November,  to  Kovno,  thence  through 
Warsaw  and  Cracow  to  Vienna,  where  be 
takes  leave  of  the  reader. 

The  concluding  portions  of  the  volume 
are  no  less  interesting  than  those  parts  we 
have  glanced  at,  but  as  they  are  more 
personally  descriptive,  and  as  our  sketch 
already  exceeds  its  proposed  limits,  we 
must  pass  them  by  with  a  general  com- 
mendation, and  a  word  of  thanks  to  the 
author  for  hb  having  presented  the  public 
with  an  agreeable  and  instructive  book  of 
travels,  0.  W,  P, 
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CHARLES     LAMB.* 


Wb  can  never  forget  the  ardor  of  our 
earty  attachment  for  Charles  Lamb.  That 
voiing  admuration,  however,  we  are  ob- 
uged  to  confess,  has  been,  in  a  measure, 
outlived.  We  cannot,  indeed,  cease  to  feel 
a  lively  sympathy  for  one  whose  heart 
was  so  accessible  to  all  gentle  and  humane 
impressions,  and  who  ever  bestowed  so 
good-natured  a  regard  upon  aU  who  bore 
the  image  of  men.  Nor  is  the  mem- 
ory of  the  dead  lightly  to  be  disturbed. 
Death  removes  its  victims  to  a  sanctuary 
where  no  prc^ane  step  should  be  allowed 
to  approach,  where  malice,  and  envy,  and 
personal  preju^ce  have  no  leave  to  intrude. 
Yet,  to  **  speak  only  good  of  the  dead  "  is 
a  principle  as  absurd  m  itself,  as  it  is  fof 
course)  incompatible  with  any  truthful 
biography,  history,  or  criticism.  The 
historian  ought  to  be  impartial~~equally 
ready  to  see  and  narrate  the  evil  and  the 
good.  In  no  other  way  are  the  true  ends 
of  history  attainable.  False,  one-sided 
chronicles  fall  by  their  own  weight.  They 
cany  with  them  the  proof  of  their  own 
worthlesMiess.  Subtract  from  human 
nature  its  depravity,  and  human  nature 
itself  at  once  disowns  the  picture.  Take 
away  all  inherent  goodness,  and  the  falsity 
is  equally  manifest.  Man,  in  the  discipline 
and  development  ordained  him  in  this  life, 
is  not  advanced  by  the  example  of  a  per- 
fect ideal  alone.  In  his  mat  struggles 
with  evil,  it  is  not  without  its  use  that  he 
witnesses  the  imperfect  and  varying  com- 
bat of  his  brother,  both  when  he  over- 
comes and  when  he  is  overcome.  Facts 
are  never  unimportant,  and  (in  their  pro- 
per place)  can  never  be  neglected  but  with 
peril.  We  are  by  no  means  insensible  to 
that  delicacy  of  feeling  which  would  prompt 
a  son  to  pass  as  lightly  as  possible  over 
the  errors  of  a  father,  or  to  leave  them 
altogether  in  silence ;  but  not  the  less  on 
this  accoimt  does  it  seem  to  us  unwise  and 
highly  culpable  to  write  on  the  tombstone 


of  one  who  allowed  his  passions  and  appe- 
tites to  destroy  him,  an  unqualified  eulogy. 
Men,  in  this  world,  must  and  will  be  held 
responsible  to  society  for  their  treatment 
of  others  and  of  themselves.  The  dead, 
who  live  no  longer  in  influence,  may  well 
be  spared  the  recital  of  their  follies  and 
crimes ;  but  he  whose  memory  remains,  and 
whose  vital  energies  are  still  exerted  in  the 
world  of  living  men,  through  the  works  he 
has  left  behind,  is  no  more  exempt  from  a 
ri^  scrutiny  and  from  an  impartial  record 
of  his  character,  than  if  he  were  reaDy 
alive.  Truth  requires  that  there  be  no 
shrinking  from  the  consequences  of  unde- 
niable facts. 

If  this  is  the  case  in  matters  pertiuning 
to  biography,  still  more  evidently  b  it 
true  that  the  works  of  the  dead  are  open 
to  free  and  fiEur  investigation,  and  that  no 
one  is  culpable  for  speaking  unreservedly 
of  the  literary  defects  and  of  the  criliea] 
transgressions  of  one  who  has,  in  many 
respects,  strong  claims  upon  our  reverence 
and  affection.  If  by  asserting  that  no 
criticism  of  Shakspeare  not  eminently 
reverential  ought  now  to  be  written,  Cole- 
ridge means  to  imply  that  no  critic  of  the 
great  dramatist  should  be  allowed  to  see 
and  to  portray  his  errors  and  imperfections, 
we  must  be  permitted  to  dissent  entirely 
from  that  proposition.  He  is  no  com- 
petent critic,  we  believe,  who  writes  of  his 
subject  solely  as  an  enthusiastic  disciple, 
or  as  an  imqualified  admirer. 

The  temptation  to  disregard  all  these 
considerations  is  in  no  case  stronger,  we 
suspect,  than  in  speaking  of  such  men  as 
Goldsmith,  and  Robert  Bums,  and  Charles 
Lamb.  Men  of  this  character  are  always 
general  favorites,  and  there  is  a  liability 
m  any  direction  rather  than  that  of  too 
harsh  a  judgment.  The  mass  of  readers 
are  slow  to  discriminate,  in  the  same 
character,  the  elements  which  are  good 
from  those,  which  are  evil ;  and  accord- 
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ingly  they  praise  or  blame,  for  the  most 
part,  accordingly  as  the  qualities  to  them 
most  easily  discernible,  impress  their  minds 
favorably  or  otherwise,  and  their  admira- 
tion or  their  censure  is  mostly  in  unquali- 
fied terms.  But  to  one  who  aspires  to 
explore  the  mysteries  of  human  character 
and  habit,  and  to  trace  some  of  the  hidden 
fountains  of  existence — ^who  has  a  fixed 
idea  of  an  eternal  right  and  an  eternal 
wrong,  and  who  is  able  to  detect  the 
presence  of  each  in  the  conduct  and  among 
the  deeds  of  men — somethinir  more  seems 
desiiBble.  The  admiran  of  Eamb  cannot, 
we  are  sure,  exceed  us  m  hearty  Iotc  of 
all  that  is  truly  worthy  in  his  writings ; 
and  how  can  tney  be  less  influenced  than 
we  by  any  prejudice  or  malice  ?  And  if 
we  speak  plainly  on  what  we  deem  certain 
fundamental  defects  in  his  mental  consti- 
tution, we  shall  endeayor  to  speak  as 
plainly  of  what  seems  truly  deserving  of 
praise. 

Charles  Lamb  was  bom  in  London, 
February  18th,  1775.  His  early  condi- 
tion was  humble,  and  from  his  childhood 
up,  he  was  accustomed  to  a  "subordina- 
tion/' amountincp  almost  to  servility,  for 
which  our  republican  pride  feels  no  great 
sympathy,  imd  by  which  an  important 
influence  was  exerted  in  the  development 
of  his  character.  His  father  seems  to 
have  been  in  the  employ  of  a  barrister  of 
the  Inner  Temple,  m  a  capacity  some- 
what between  that  of  steward  and  servant. 
It  was  here  that  Lamb  passed  the  first 
seven  years  of  his  life.  The  next  seven 
were  spent  in  a  charity  school,  named 
Christ's  Hospital.  Here  his  previous 
habits  of  implicit  deference  and  veneration 
for  whatever  was  established  and  for 
whomsoever  was  ostensibly  his  superior, 
was  confirmed  and  strengthened  by  the 
circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed. 
Of  a  physical  constitution  naturally  feeble, 
he  took  scarcely  any  part  in  the  vigorous 
sports  of  boyhood,  and  always  preferred 
a  solitary  ramble  to  the  company  of  his 
more  lively  and  stirring  schoolfellows. 
His  gentle  deportment,  however,  secured 
him  the  kindness — ^if  not  the  highest  re- 
spect—of all.  During  all  these  years,  his 
thoughts  were  mainly  shut  up  within  him- 
self. He  found  little  sympathy  with  those 
about,  him,  and  seems  not  to  have  very 
earnestly  sought  it.    His  brother  and  sister 


were,  the  one  twelve,  the  other  ten  years, 
older  than  himself.  The  age  of  his  parents 
was  such  as  to  render  their  society  widely 
removed  from  that  which  was  craved  by 
the  child  and  the  boy.  Left  to  his  own 
solitary  meditations,  his  boyish  dreams-^ 
compounded  of  much  that  was  wild  and 
extravagant,  never  looking  into  the  fu- 
ture but  always  linffeiing  among  tha 
ruins  of  the  past — gamed  a  power  over 
him,  which  not  even  the  severe  mdual  sap- 
perience  of  subsequent  years  could  entipely 
counteract. 

At  fourteen,  Lamb  saw  his  school  com* 
panions  departing  to  the  university,  and 
found  himself  obliged,  with  many  bitter 
regrets,  to  relinquiiui  the  studies  in  which 
there  had  been  so  much  relief  from  his 
loneliness — so  much  solid  pleasure.  But, 
unlike  so  many  others  in  a  similar  condi- 
tion, he  did  not  give  way  to  any  repinings, 
or  indulge  in  any  useless  denunciations  of 
the  existing  order,  He  submitted  to  what 
was  inevitable,  and  seems  never  to  have 
imagined  but  that  evenrthing  was  just  as 
it  ought  to  be.  We  have  said  that  his 
dreams  were  all  of  the  past.  His  imagi- 
nation delighted  to  revel  among  the  mys- 
terious ana  venerable  works  of  antiquity : 
he  saw  no  millennial  days  in  the  future. 
Childhood,  boyhood,  youth,  are  seasons, 
during  which  the  growing  mind  is  nurtured 
upon  visions  of  beauty,  and  splendor,  and 
awe.  All  minds  pass  alike  through  this 
ardent  and  versatile  state ;  but  dreams 
come  not  alike  to  all.  In  our  own  day, 
how  large  is  the  number  who,  still  feeding 
upon  the  msionary  ''  elements''  of  their 
childhood,  have  an  eye  only  for  the  future ; 
who  see  no  grood  in  the  past,  or  in  the 
present,  but  only  injustice  and  wrong; 
and  -who,  so  far  from  a  noble-minded 
content  with  a  state  of  things,  however 
unsatbfactory,  nevertheless  inmttUfle,  are 
forever  contnving  some  new  reform,  brood- 
ing over  some  new  system,  developing 
some  new  principle  of  social  science,  which 
is  to  work  a  revolution  in  human  afiairs, 
'  and  banish  evil  entirely  from  the  world ! 
To  see  only  good  in  the  past,  and  to  shrink 
with  dread  uom  everything  new,  may  be 
a  vicious  extreme,  but  the  opposite  is 
certainly  quite  as  dangerous — and  while 
it  makes  a  man  in  future  vision  inexpressi-* 
bly  happy,  it  inevitably  makes  hun,  in 
present  reality,  inexpressibly  miserable. 
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On  leaving  school.  Lamb  was  for  a 
wkile  employed  as  an  inferior  cleric  in  an 
office  of  the  South  Sea  Company,  bnt,  at 
the  age  of  seventeen,  received  an  appoint- 
ment in  the  accountant's  department  of 
the  East  India  House,  in  which  station  he 
remained  until  he  was  fifty  years  old,  when 
he  retired  with  a  liberal  pension  from  his 
employers.  He  died  at  Edmonton,  near 
the  close  of  the  year  1784,  m  the  sixtieth 
year  of  his  age. 

Such  was  the  outward  condition  of  the 
author  of  the  celebrated  ''Essays  of  Elia." 
The  ^dual  development  of  his  literary 
powere,  and  the  methods  by  which,  in  the 
midst  of  so  manv  hindrances,  he  won  his 
way  to  an  honoraole  and  extensive  literary 
reputation,  are  topics  on  which,  interesting 
as  they  are,  it  is  not  our  purpose  at  pres- 
ent to  dwell.  Of  the  friends  of  his  early 
days,  (particularly  Coleridge,)  and  of  their 
influence  in  arousing  and  urging  him  for- 
ward in  a  literary  career,  nothing  after  all 
can  be  predicated  with  any  cer:tainty,  which 
is  not  more  or  less  true  of  the  similar  en- 
couraging spirits  that  have  beckoned  on 
all  the  less  independent  sons  of  genius  and 
misfortune.  Lamb  was  at  first,  as  we  have 
seen,  almost  entirely  without  sympathy. 
Among  his  school-fellows  who  had  re- 
moved to  the  University  at  Cambridge,  he 
remembered  Coleridge,  and  was  still  occa- 
sionally admitted  to  fellowship  with  him. 
He  became  enamored  of  the  conversation 
of  the  more  advanced  scholar,  and,  though 
sympathizing  not  at  all  with  his  mystical 
tendencies,  and  standing  entirely  aloof 
from  the  visions  of  a  Susquehanna  pantis- 
ocracy,  with  which  the  heads  of  other 
itaembers  of  that  little  group  were  turned, 
he  found  in  him,  nevertheless,  many  im- 
pulses and  tastes  in  common,  and  the  first 
approach  (distant  as  they  indeed  always 
remained)  to  a  true  fellow-feeling. 

Allowmg  something  for  what  seems  to 
have  been  a  temporary  mood  of  despond- 
ency, the  following  extract  of  a  letter, 
written -to  Coleridge  shortly  after  his  mar- 
riage and  removal  to  Bristol,  probably 
gives  a  tolerably  accurate  view  of  Lamb's 
condition  at  this  time : — ''  You  are  the 
only  correspondent,  and,  I  might  add,  the 
only  friend  I  have  in  the  world.  I  go  no- 
where, and  have  no  aoquamtanee.  Slow 
of  speech  and  reserved  of  manners,  no  one 
seeks  or  eares  for  my  sodety,  and  I  am 


left  alone.  Coleridge,  I  devoutiy  wish 
that  fortune,  which  naa  made  sport  with 
you  BO  long,  may  play  one  prank  more, 
throw  you  into  London,  or  some  spot  near 
it,  and  there  snugify  vou  for  life.  'Tis  a 
selfish  but  natural-  wish  for  me,  cast  on 
life's  plain  friendless." 

Lamb,  at  this  time,  was  twenty-one.     In 
the  following  year  were  published  his  few 
little  poems,  in  the  same  volume  with  those   * 
of  Coleridge  and  Lloyd.    In  the  next  year, 
he  published  "  Rosamund  Gray,"  a  short 
story,  full  of  a  kind  of  quiet  tenderness  and 
melancholy,  such  as  seems  to  have  been  the 
prevailing  mood  of  his  mind  at  this  period. 
Near  the  close  of  the  year  1799,  (bemg 
then  in  his  twenty-fifth  year,)  he  com- 
pleted his  tragedy  of  ''John  WoodviL" 
This  he  eagerly  desired  to  see  represented 
on  the  stage,  but  being  denied  this  gratifi- 
cation, he  consoled  himself  by  publbhmg  it,  a 
year  or  two  after.  Like  his  preceding  worics, 
however,  it  received  no  very  gentle  treat- 
ment from  the  critics,  nor  much  favor  with 
the  public.    His  next  effort,  aside  from  oc- 
casional newspaper  articles,  was  a  farce, 
entitled  "  Mr.  H ,"  which  was  accept- 
ed at  Drury  Lane,  in  1806,  and   once 
acted — nearly  through.      Some  unimpor- 
tant efforts  intervene  between  this  and  the 
first  essay  of  "  Elia,"  in  the  London  Maga- 
zine, about  fifteen  years  later.     Lamb  was 
now  forty-five  years  old,  and  in  these  es- 
says (mainly  written  during  the  five  years 
following)  his  genius  appears  in  its  true 
character,  and,  for  the  first  time,  fitly  and 
naturally  exhibited.    All  his  writings  that 
precede  these  seem  rather  as  an  exercise 
and  discipline  of  the  genial  power  that  was 
struggling  within  him,  and,  with  perhaps 
two  or  three  exceptions  among  his  occa- 
sional poems,  would  hardly  have  been  no- 
ticed at  all  at  this  day,  but  for  the  relative 
importance  given  them  by  their  connectioo 
with  the  E^ys. 

We  have  already  remarked,  elsewhere,* 
,  that  "  nothing  more  appropriately  char- 
acterizes the  poets  of  the  days  of  Words- 
,  worth  and  Shelley,  than  a  stubborn  per- 
\sistency  in  thrusting  upon  the  world  their 
own  individual  peculiarities  and  experi- 
ences."   Lamb  belongs  to  this  era,  and 
partakes  of  its  spirit.     He  seems  to  hare 
been  incapable  of  stepping  beyond    the 


*  See  American  Review,  vol.  vi  p. 
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Sphere  of  his  own  personalitj— of  entering 
into  the  reality  of  another  condition  of  life, 
or  of  catching  the  spirit  of  a  character  very 
much  different  from  his  own.  He  sought 
in  vain  to  sink  himself  in  the  mass  of  hu- 
manity, and  temporarily  to  rise,  like  a 
true  dramatist,  clothed  in  whatever  indi- 
vidual shape  he  would.  The  author  him- 
self seems  not  to  have  heen  unconscious  of 
this  fact,  as  is  plainly  betrayed  by  the 
pains  he  has  taken  to  fortify  himself  on 
this  vulnerable  point. 

*'  I  am  at  liberty  to  confess,"  he  says,  in  his 
Preface  to  the  collected  <*  Essays  of  Elia," 
t'  that  much  which  I  have  heard  objected  to  my 

late  friend's  writings  was  well  founded 

Bffotistical  they  have  been  pionoanced  by  some 
who  did  not  know  that  what  he  tells  us,  as  of 
liimself*  was  ofleu  true  only  (historically)  of 
another ;  as  In  a  former  essay,  (to  save  many 
instances,)  where,  under  the  first  person,  (his 
favorite  figure,)  he  shadows  forth  the  forlorn 
estate  of  a  country-boy  placed  at  a  London 
school,  far  from  his  friends  and  connections — 
in  direct  opposition  to  his  own  early  history. 
If  it  be  e^ism  to  imply  and  twine  with  his 
own  identity  the  griets  and  affections  of  an- 
other— making  himself  many,  or  reducing 
many  unto  himself— then  is  the  skillfi^  novel- 
ist, who  all  along  brings  in  his  hero  or  heroine, 
speaking  of  themselves,  the  greatest  egotist  of 
all ;  who  yet  has  never,  therefore,  been  accused 
of  that  narrowness.  And  how  shall  the  in- 
tenser  dramatist  escape  bein^  faulty,  who, 
doubtless,  under  cover  of  passion  uttered  by 
another,  oftentimes  gives  blameless  vent  to  his 
most  Inward  feelings,  and  expresses  his  own 
slory  modestly  ?" 

Whatever  logic  there  may  be  in  this  de- 
fence of  Elia,  IS  solely  of  that- species  de- 
nominated ;»e/»/to  prittdpn.  The  fact  that 
the  material  of  these  essays,  in  the  au- 
thor's own  view,  mainly  consists  of  his 
own  personal  experiences,  is  more  than 
implied  in  what  we  have  quoted.  It  is  the 
drift  of  his  argument,  indeed,  that  all  de- 
lineators of  human,  character  and  all  nar- 
rators of  adventure  and  experience,  spin 
entirely  from  the  accumulated  stores  of 
their  own  individual  being ;  that  genuine 
characterization  consists  in  diversely  or- 
gamzmg  whatever  their  memory  retains  of 
personal  good  or  ill  fortune,  tod  of  imme- 
diate observation,  and  in  conferring  upon 
such  organization  "a  local  habitation  and 
a  name ;"  and  that,  therefore,  since  Elia 
has  done  this,  just  as  all  other  writers 


have  done,  he  is  entirely  free  from  the 
charge  of  egotism.  Whatever  influence 
such  a  defence  may  have  upon  the  minds 
of  Lamb's  unqualified  admirers,  with  us  it 
by  no  means  obviates  the  charge  we  have 
brought  against  him  and  the  class  of 
writers  to  which  he  belonged,  not  only  as 
being  contemporary  'with  them,  but  as  in 
part  fostered  by  them,  and  partaking 
largely  of  this  same  general  characteristic. 
Nor  is  this  a  topic  which  we  feel  at  liberty 
lightly  to  dismiss — bearing  so  directly  and 
importantly  as  it  seems  to  us  to  do,  upon 
the.  whole  literature  of  that  somewhat  re- 
markable period ;  an  era  ushered  in  by  the 
hot-bed  stimulus  of  a  Parisian  revolution^ 
and  expiring  only  in  the  repose  of  the 
conqueror  in  a  lonely,  island*  grave. 

It  is,  indeed,  a  very  superficial  notion 
that  the  constant  use  of  ''  the  first  per- 
son," however  objectionable  in  other  in- 
spects, affords  any  sufficient  ground,  con- 
sidered by  itself,  for  the  charge  of  ego- 
tbm ;  and  the  **  friend,"  from  whose  defence 
of  Elia  we  have  already  quoted,  could 
hardly  have  attached  so  much  importance 
to  his  extenuation  of  this  fault  as  his 
words  would  seem  to  imply.  The  accusa- 
tion is  made  upon  principles  that  have  a 
bearing  widely  different,  and  more  essen- 
tial than  a  form  of  expression  which  only 
a  very  natural  circumlocution  might  elmu- 
nate  entirely,  and  yet  leave  the  spirit  and 
character  of  the  writing  unchanged.  The« 
true  point  at  issue  b  not  at  aU  touched, 
until  reference  is  made — in  rather  a  singu- 
lar manner,  we  think — to  the  example  of 
the  novelist  and  the  dramatist.  The  ques- 
tion plainly  put  amounts  very  nearly  to 
this :  Does  the  genuine  poet  or  writer  of 
fiction  see  aU  his  characters  through  him- 
self, and  all  his  incidents  through  his  own 
experience — "  making  himself  many,  or 
reducing  many  to  himself  " — **  under  coveit 
of  passion  uttered  by  another,  giving  vent 
to  his  most  inward  feelings" — ^telling  '*  his 
own  story  modestly?" — or  does  he,  in 
some  proper  sense  of  the  word,  creaie  ? 

Of  course,  we  are  now  contemplating 
the  rule,  and  not  the  exception :  yet  the 
rule,  clearly  enough  established  on  other 
grounds,  is,  for  our  present  purpose,  suffi- 
ciently proved  by  the  exception.  All  the 
world  admires  the  novels  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott.  That  he  stands  at  the  head  of  the 
class  of  novelists,  few  will  deny.    His  ro- 
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manees  have  been  sulneoted  to  a  rigid 
examination  in  many  LindB;  they  bare 
found  their  way  to  the  hearts  of  all  read- 
ers. We  deem  it  safe,  in  suoh  a  case,  to 
accept  the  universal  verdict  of  criticism  on 
certain  leading  points  regarding  these 
writings;  and  certun  we  are,  that,  in  so 
far  at  least  as  regards  the  particulars  now 
especially  to  be  considered,  there  can  be 
no  difference  of  opinion.  Scott,  amidst 
the  large  and  varied  group  of  characters 
to  which  he  has  introduced  us,  (scarcely 
one  of  which  is  untrue  to  nature,  or  has 
not  its  real  prototype  among  living  men— 
whatever  may  be  said  of  their  originality,) 
is  generally  understood  to  have  drawn  two 
or  three  characters  from  certain  circum* 
stances  of  his  own  condition,  and  to  have 
woven  the  events  of  one  or  two  stories 
from  the  incidents  of  his  own  life.  The 
early  years  and  the  education  of  Waverley 
are  admitted  to  have  been  taken  from  the 
author's  personal  experience ;  but  here  all 
the  personality  ends,  and  scarcely  a  resem- 
blance, even,  remains  in  all  that  follows 
the  first  few  chapters.  In  the  "  Bed 
Oauntlet"  we  find  another  and  still  more 
noteworthy  instance  of  the  same  person- 
ality. Here  the  author  again  b  admitted 
(under  the  '**  modesty"  of  various  dis- 
guises) to  have  expressed  "  his  own  story," 
-and  to  have  **  given  vent"  to  some  of  his 
''most  inward  feelings."  Now,  it  is  a 
%  consideration  which  we  can  well  afford  to 
omit  entbrely,  that  these  same  introduc- 
tory chapters  of  Waverley — which  are 
written  strictly  according  to  the  method 
laid  down  and  defended  by  the  "  friend"  of 
Ella — ^have  been  universally  esteemed 
among  the  least  readable  parts  of  the  book 
in  which  they  occur ;  ana  that  the  story 
of  '*  Red  Gauntlet"  was  one  of  the  least 
successful  of  all  the  author's  romances.  It 
was  not,  however,  for  the  sake  of  showing 
thAt  a  work  so  written  will  almost  inevita- 
bly prove  a  failure,  (which  we  believe  to 
be  the  fact,)  that  we  adduced  the  example 
of  this  novelist.  We  call  attention  to  the 
absurdity  of  pointing  out  two  or  three 
instances  in  a  score  of  novels,  and  in  the 
midst  of  a  hundred  distinct  and  natural 
fictitious  characters — as  the  world  have 
done — for  examples  of  a  peraanoHtyp 
which,  if  the  theory-  of  Lamb  be  correct,  is 
inseparable  from  every  such  composition, 
and  which,  instead  of  being  pointed  out  as 


exceptaona,  would  have  passed  altoselber 
unquestioned  under  the  universal  nue. 

What  female  relative  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott  was  the  prototype  of  Flora  Melvor? 
Who  the  Bridget  of  l^ia  is,  we  know ;  but 
what  sister  of  the  novelist  sat  for  the  lec- 
ture oi  Rose  Bradwaidine,  or  Die  Vernon, 
or  Jeamne  Deans,  or  the  "  Maid  of  the 
Mist?"  The  originals  of  the  Inner  Tem- 
ple and  Christ's  Hospital  would  have  beoi 
plainly  enough  recognized,  doubtless,  bad 
they  been  cded  by  fictitious  names  ;  but 
when  did  the  author  of  Waverley  dwell  in 
the  Castle  of  TilUetudlem,  and  how  far  was 
he  personally  familiar  with  EenOworth 
Castle  and  the  Court  of  King  James? 
Where  did  he  learn  the  manners  he  has 
depicted  in  Ivanhoe,  and  when  was  he 
ever  present  at  a  tournament !  What  did 
Sir  Walter  know,  personally,  of  BaiUie 
Nicol  Jarvie,  and  Dugald  Didgetty,  and 
Donald  Bean  Lean,  and  Balfour  of  Bar- 
ley? We  assert,  without  fear  of  con- 
tradiction, that  both  characters  and  in- 
cidents, from  the  first  to  the  last  of 
these  celebrated  novels,  have  an  individ- 
uality— with  only  slight  exceptions — as 
distinct  from  the  character  and  fortunes  of 
the  author,  as  the  characters  and  incidents 
of  a  veritable  history  are  distinct  from  each 
other. 

And  equally  true  is  this  principle,  as  it 
respects  eveiy  genuine  work  oi  fiction, 
whether  in  prose  or  in  verse.  Who,  among 
all  the  characters  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey, 
is  the  representative  of  the  blind  bard  him- 
self ?  Who  has  detected,  "  under  cover" 
of  any  "disguise,"  the  ''most  inward 
feelings"  of  the  real  Homer  ?  Why  have 
two  or  three  personal  aUusions  in  Paradise 
Lost  been  so  carefully  noted,  and  set  down 
among  the  faults  of  John  Milton  ?  And 
when  did  he  have  personal  experience  of 
the  **  most  inward  feelings"  "  given  rent** 
through  the  lips  of  the  "  lost  archangel  ?" 

Even  more  evident,  perhaps,  is  the  ab- 
surdity of  the  allusion  to  the  dramatist.  80 
manifest  and  universally  understood  are  the 
laws  which  exclude  every  appearance  of 
personal  feeling  from  the  drama,  and  which 
deny  the  epithet  dramatic  to  any  dialogue 
in  which  the  author's  self  is  a  character, 
(and  how  muoh  more  when  he ''  makes  him- 
self many" !)  that  we  forbear  any  illustra- 
tion of  the  subject.  A  more  unhappy  refer- 
ence eould  not  have  been  raade^  if  meaat 
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to  be  tmderatood  as  in  earnest ;  bat  if 
only  intended  as  a  jest,  as  we  feel  inclined 
to  believe,  it  certainly  amoimts  to  a  very 
ingenious  and  unextenuating  confession  of 
the  charve  which  it  ostensibly  refutes. 

How  Sur  this  first-^sonahty,  (which,  be 
It  observed,  is  manifested  in  no  slight  de- 
gree in  that  species  of  bravado  by  which 
an  author  sets  at  defiance  all  the  acknowl- 
edged rules  and  modes  (^  expression,  and, 
boastmg  a  heroic  originality,  mdulges  in  a 
style  that  tasks  Christian  forbearance  to 
the  utmost  to  endure,)  how  far  this  ego- 
tism may  be  the  fundamental  vice  of 
Wordsworth,  and  Byron,  of  Hazlitt,  and 
Godwin,  and  Shelley,  and  Hunt,  and 
others,  their  contemporaries,  we  leave  the 
judicious  reader  to  decide  for  himself.  In 
the  writings  of  Charlei  Lamb,  we  find 
only  the  individual— confined  to  a  narrow 
sphere — ^bounded  in  his  contemplations 
within  the  limits  of  common  sympathy, 
every-day  fortune,  and  humble  experience. 
He  seems  never  to  have  had  the  faintest 
yearning  after  anything  better  than  was 
afforded  bv  the  immediate  circle  that  sur- 
rounded him — the  immediate  society  and 
the  actual  stage  of  civilization  and  improve- 
ment in  which  his  lot  had  been  primarily 
oast.  In  his  earlier  days,  indeed,  we  find 
smne  traces  of  a  strong  religious  aspira- 
tion ;  such  as,  we  beUeve,  has  always 
more  or  less  characterized  every  truly 
great  and  genial  spirit.  But  time  scat- 
tered these  emotions  and  impulses,  and 
maturer  years  found  him  apparently  in- 
di£Eerent,  and  without  genuine  spiritual 
hopes.  It  is,  perhaps,  the  natural  course 
with  all  healthy  minds  to  grow  more 
religious  as  they  advance  in  life,  and 
to  become  more  and  more  attracted  to 
things  "  unseen  and  eternal,"  as  the  sor- 
rows and  calamities  of  this  sublunary  exist- 
ence calm  the  passions,  and  sober  the 
heart  to  the  realities  of  man's  immortal 
being:  as  the  change  and  illusion,  that 
mock  him  perpetually  here,  lead  the  disap- 
pointed mortal  to  long  for  the  everlastmgly 
true  and  immutable.  But  Lamb's  reli- 
gious sympathies,  his  heavenly  yearnings, 
were  mainly  confined  to  his  youthful  days. 

In  his  general  sympathies,  there  was 
little  expansiveness :  there  was,  at  most, 
but  a  momentary  elasticity.  Out  of  the 
city — out  of  the  particular  quarter  of  Lon- 
don in  which  his  days  were  passed,  he  was 


almost  entirely  lost.  Out  of  i;he  imme- 
diate circle  about  him,  composed  of  his 
brother,  his  sister,  and  a  score  or  two  of 
friends,  he  knew  little  of  men.  In  litera- 
tmre,  even,  he  had  no  strong"  sympathies 
beyond  a  limited  round  of  writers.  His  chief 
favorites  were  the  dramatists,  and  such 
quaint  and  melancholy  authors  as  Burton, 
Bir  T.  Brown,  and  old  Francis  Quarles. 
The  necessities  of  his  outward  lot — ^the 
severe  lesson  of  subordination  he  so  faith- 
fully learned  and  practiced  from  his  youth 
up — the  character  of  his  literary  associ- 
ates— all  contributed  to  fix  the  boundary 
of  his  mind  within  limits  to  which  Nature 
herself  seems  to  have  but  half  intended  to 
confine  him. 

Literature  as  an  amusement — ^notwith- 
standing the  sage  words  and  "  advice  "  of 
Coleridge  on  this  subject — ^by  no  means 
suffices  one  whom  destmy  has  ordained  fw 
a  man  of  letters.  To  sustain  two  distinct 
characters  in  the  drama  of  actual  life,  is 
as  impossible  as  it  is  undesirable.  The 
anointed  poet  can  by  no  means  devote  his 
days  to  the  drudgery  of  business,  and  his 
fdgkts  to  the  enchantments  of  song.  Tal- 
fourd.  the  author  of  Ion,  and  Talfourd,  the 
Serjeant  at  law,  seem  to  us  totally  incon- 
gruous ;  nay,  baih  characters  must  neces* 
sarily  be  partial  and  imperfect,  and,  in  some 
good  measure,  failures.  That  Lamb,  the 
«  man  of  figures,"  could  not,  from  the  na- 
ture of  the  case,  rise  to  a  very  exalted 
position  in  belles  lettres,  without  casting 
off  his  original  profession,  seems  to  us  too 
evident  to  admit  of  any  arffuroent.  It  re- 
quires the  whole  man — ^the  whole  soul, 
might,  mind,  and  strength — ^to  fill  up  the 
measure  of  mediocrity,  even,  and  much 
more  evidently,  of  greatness,  in  any  high 
calling.  In  judging  the  hterary  character 
of  Lamb,  therefore,  justice  compels  u$  to 
judge  him  for  what  he  is,  and  not  for  what 
some  too  partial  admirers  have  held  him 
up  to  our  view. 

The  boyish  admiration  we  have  already 
confessed  for  this  writer,  was  not,  we 
are  prone  to  think,  a  mistaken  feeling. 
The  characteristics  which  then  won  our 
attachment  we  now  discover  as  plainly, 
and  appreciate,  perhaps,  as  fully,  as  m 
other  days.  To  speak  of  these  qualities 
delights  us,  after  all,  quite  as  much  as  to 
point  out  the  limitations  and  short-comings 
to  which  we  have  alluded,  and  which,  in  the 
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more  joathful  days  we  have  mentioned, 
we  lacked  the  discrimination  to  detect. 
We  love  Charles  Lamb— and  this  is  main- 
ly true,  we  suppose,  of  all  his  readers — 
'  for  the  affectionateness  of  his  disposi- 
tion and  the  kindliness  of  his  heart ;  and 
more  than  all,  for  his  genuine,  inimitable 
humor.  These  are  qualities  which  will 
never  lack  admirers.  Though  in  some 
measure  it  may  he  true  that  these  quali- 
ties best  appear  in  the  living  man,  and 
cannot  be  fully  represented  m  the  writ- 
ten work — and  though,  undoubtedly,  one 
evening  spent  with  Lamb,  in  his  best 
mood,  were  quite  as  delightful  as  any  es- 
say of  "Elia," — ^yet  it  is  certainly  not 
impossible  to  embody  these  characteristics 
in  a  literature  that  shall  be  truly  agreeable, 
and  deserving  of  a  high  rank.  And  we 
take  pleasure  in  saying  to  the  praise  of 
Lamb,  that  he  seems  to  us  to  have  com- 
bmed  these  elements  after  a  manner  hither- 
to unknown  in  any  literature.  Our  read- 
ers may  think  we  have  spoken  some- 
what too  strongly  of  the  personally  of 
these  writings.  But  never,  perhaps,  was 
there  a  writer  in  whom  the  quaUty  in  ques- 
tion appears  with  so  little  to  offend,  and 
from  whose  personal  musings  we  rise  with 
so  little  dislike  at  what  is  usually  so  un- 
pleasant, and  oftentimes  disgusting.  It  is 
a  fault  so  inherent  in  a  literature  of  this 
kind — and  which  we  have  affirmed  to  pos- 
sess distinct  marks  of  originality — a  litera- 
ture which  must  necessarily  exhibit  the 
author  in  (his  own  living  peculiarities — ^that 
we  are  willing,  for  the  time,  to  forget  the 
evil,  for  the  sake  of  the  real  good  of  which 
^  it  is  the  ground.  It  is  the  man,  Charles 
Lamb,  that  from  first  to  last  we  love ;  and 
analyze  our  impressions  of  Jbis  writings  as 
closely  as  we  will,  we  shall  probably  find 
this  to  be  the  grand  object  and  the  final 
end  of  all  our  attachment.  Hence  it  is 
that  we  so  often  suspect  ourselves  of  a 
greater  fondness  for  the  letters  so  properly 
collected  (and  perhaps  not  without  an  in- 
sight of  their  significance  in  this  very  par- 
ticular) by  Serjeant  Talfourd,  than  u>r  the 
more  finished  productions  on  which  his 
reputation  in  the  literary  world  had  hither- 
to stood.  Almost  imperceptibly  to  our- 
selves, we  are  all  the  while  interesting 
ourselves  in  the  man,  and  loncring  to  get 
nearer  and  nearer  to  the  real  ooject  of  our 
devotion.    More  or  less,  the  same  may  be 


true  of  others,  but  in  no  case  besides  (as 
we  are  aware)  is  the  author  at  once  so 
constantly  present  to  our  minds,  and  his 
presence  so  freely  and  cordially  welcomed. 

In  Lamb,  the  predominant  quality  of 
mind  seems  to  have  been  affection.    Strong, 
turbulent  passions  he  had  none.    To  whiU- 
ever  habit  and  education  had  consecrated 
in  his  mind,  he  clung  with  an  inextinguish- 
able fondness.    The  Inner  Temple,  where 
his  childhood  was  passed — its  courts,  its 
fountains,  the  grave  and  yenerable  char- 
acters he  was  there  wont  to  see  and  to 
converse  with ;  Christ's  Hospital,  the  scene 
of  his  school-days ;  the  favorite  haunts  of 
his  school-boy  leisure ;  all  the  little  ind- 
dents  and  events  which  he  saw  and  inier- 
pileted  with  childhood's  eyes ;  the  customs 
ffrown  obsolete,  and  the  buildings  trans- 
formed or  gone  to  decay,  which  m  earlier 
days  had  l^n  centres  of  business  and  ex- 
citement ;  the  older  friends  who  had  car 
ressed  the  child;  and  the  relations  oo 
whom  he  had  accustomed  himself  to  rely 
with  an  imsuspecting  confidence ;  were  the 
first,  foremost,  ever  present  objects  of  his 
attachment.     He  judged  everything  (we 
might  almost  literally  say)  according  to  his 
simple  likes  and  oisUkes;    he  measured 
everything  according  to  an  immediate  at- 
traction or  repulsion,  rather  than  by  a  de- 
liberate  exercise    of   his    undeistanding. 
We  have  sometimes  thought,  (and  we  be- 
live  not  without  reason,)  that  a  violation  of 
ientimenl  was  with  him  paramount  to  a 
violation  of  justice;  that  a  trani^rression 
against  his  own  peculiar  taste,  was  mcune 
heinous  than  a  transgression  against  con- 
science.   He  complamed  of  the  "Decay 
of  Beggars  in  the  Metropolis,"  for  instance, 
from  considerations  that  addressed  them- 
selves solely  to  his  affection,  through  the 
cherished    remembrances    of    childhood. 
Whatever  innovated  upon  these  last,  was 
condemned  to  unquahfied  censure.     He 
lived  in  his  habits  and  affections,  and  an 
assault  upon  these  was,  therefore,  to  him, 
a  capital  injury. 

That  there  was  an  almost  entire  absence 
of  pasiion  in  his  constitution,  we  hare 
already  remarked.  We  do,  indeed,  re«d 
that  he  was  once,  for  a  few  weeks,  tn  lore 
with  a  fair  Quakeress,  to  whom  he  neither 
had  spoken,  nor  did  ever  speak,  an  audible 
word.  "Elia"  alludes  occasionally  to  a 
certain  "  Alice  W ,**  who,  if  not   the 
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8ame»  seems  to  hare  been  a  love  of  yery 
siinilar  character.  The  "love''  for  this 
Quakeress  in  a  short  time  becomes  so 
perfectly  extinct  that  he  avows  himself 
ashamed  to  have  been  guilty  of  such  folly — 
declares  himself  forever  wedded  to  the 
fortunes  of  his  sister,  and  setUes  down 
with  her^  without,  apparently,  another 
thought  of  "love;**  for,  marriage,  even 
in  those  few  weeks  whose  folly  he  so 
much  deplores,  seems  not  to  have  once  oc- 
curred to  his  mind.  And  when  the  pretty 
Quakeress  dies,  witness  the  manner  in 
which  the  poet  lover  expresses  his  ffrief ! 
Beautiful — ^touching  beyond  description — 
this  best  of  Lamb's  poems  truly  is ;  yet 
how  clearly  does  it  prove  that  such  a  mind 
never  did,  in  any  accepted  sense,  love  1 
Lamb,  at  the  date  of  this  poem,  was 
twenty-eight  years  of  age. 

**  HESTEE. 

**  When  maidens  such  as  Hester  die, 
Their  place  ye  may  not  well  supply, 
Though  ye  among  a  thousand  try, 
With  vain  endeavor. 

**  A  month  or  more  hath  she  been  dead. 
Yet  cannot  I  by  force  be  led 
To  think  upon  the  wormy  bed 
And  her  together. 

"  A  springy  motion  in  her  gait, 
A  rising  step,  did  indicate 
Of  pride  ana  joy  no  common  rate, 

That  flushed  her  spirit. 

**  I  know  not  by  what  name  beside 
I  shall  it  call :  if  'twas  not  pride, 
It  was  a  joy  to  that  allied, 

She  did  inherit. 

"  Her  parents  held  the  Quaker  rule. 
Which  doth  the  human  feelin?  cool. 
But  she  was  trained  in  Nature^s  school — 
Nature  had  blessed  her. 

**  A  waking  eye,  a  prying  mind, 
A  heart  that  stirs,  is  hard  to  blind : 
A  hawk*8  keen  sight  ve  cannot  blind — 
Ye  could  not  Hester. 

"  My  sprightly  neighbor,  gone  before 
To  that  unknown  and  silent  shore, 
Shall  we  not  meet  as  heretofore. 

Some  summer  morning — 

"  When  from  thy  cheerful  eyes  a  ray 
Hath  struck  a  bliss  upon  the  day, 
A  bliss  that  would  not  go  away, 

A  sweet  forewarning?" 
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Comparatively  cold  and  unimpasaioned 
as  Wordsworth  certainly  is,  we  find  in  a 
touching  little  poem  of  his,  on  a  kindred 
subject,  a  contrast  to  the  above,  sufficiently 
strong  and  noticeable  for  illustrating  what 
we  mean.  Imperfect  and  qualified  as  our 
admiration  of  this  poet  has  always  been, 
we  could  never  regard  this  as  anythii^ 
less  than  a  perfect  poem : 

"  LUCY. 

^  She  dwelt  among  the  untrodden  wAys 
Beside  the  springs  of  Dove, 
A  maid  whom  there  were  none  to  praise, 
And  very  few  to  love : 

"  A  violet  by  a  mossy  stone 
Half  hidden  from  tlie  eye ! 
Fair  as  a  star,  when  only  one 
Is  shining  in  the  sky. 

<^  She  lived  unknown,  and  few  could  know 
When  Lucv  ceased  to  be ; 
But  she  is  in  her  grave,  and,  oh. 
The  difference  to  me !" 

We  can  better  pardon  this  deficiency,  so 
uncommon  in  a  poet,  than  the  extravagances 
of  his  fondness — ^rivalling  the  sickly  long- 
ings of  the  enceinte — ^for  whatever  was 
quaint,  eccentric,  out-of-the-way  in  litera- 
ture. Wholesome,  healthy  nourishment 
answered  not  his  purpose  at  all.  If  no 
oddity  sufficiently  gratifying  could  be  com- 
passed, he  must  at  least  be  served  to  a 
dish  of  the  antique.  Nor  were  these  sickly 
longmgs  without  their  influence  upon  the 
literary  offspring  to  which  he  subsequently 
^ve  birth.  The  simile  has  its  full  applica- 
tion. Quamtness  is  always  affected,  un- 
less it  have  ^cooie  natural  in  the  way  of 
habit ;  and  eccentricity,  we  are  tfure,  forms 
no  part  of  genius,  and  cannot,  but  with 
difficulty,  amalgamate  with  it. 

How  strong  was  Lamb's  affection  for 
whatever  had  become  habitual  and  conse- 
crated by  time  and  experience,  and  how  he 
shuddered  at  the  approach  of  any  innova^ 
tion  or  disturbance,  is  remarkablv  shown 
in  the  essay  entitled  "  New  Year  s  Eve/' 
We  refer  especially  to  such  passages  as 
the  following : — 

"  I  am  natinrally,  beforehand,  shy  of  novelties 
— new  books,  new  faces,  new  years — ham 
some  mental  twist  which  miJces  it  difficult  m 
me  to  face  the  prospective.  I  have  ahuoflC 
ceased  to  hope ;  and  am  sangnino  only  in  the 
I  prospects  of  other  (former)  years.    I  i^ange 
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into  foregone  visions  and  conclnsions.  I  en- 
counter pell-mell  with  past  disappointmenta. 
h  forgive,  or  overcome  in  fancy,  old  adversaries. 
I  play  once  again /(»*  love^  as  the  gamesters 

Fhrase  it,  games,  for  which  I  once  paid  so  dear.  ' 
wonld  scarce  now  have  any  of  those  nntoward 
accidents  and  events  of  mv  life  reversed.    I 
would  no  more  alter  them  tfian  the  incidents  of 
•ome  well-contrived  novel." 

"  The  elders  with  whom  I  was  brought  up, 
were  of  a  character  not  likely  to  let  slip  the  sa- 
cred observance  of  any  old  institution,  and  the 
rinmng  out  of  the  old  year  was  kept  by  them 
wiUi  circumstances  of  peculiar  ceremony.  In 
those  days  the  sound  of  those  midnight  chimes, 
though  it  seemed  to  raise  hilarity  in  all  around 
me,  never  failed  to  brinff  a  train  of  pensive 
imagery  into  my  fancy.  Yet  I  then  scarce  con- 
ceived what  it  meant,  or  thought  of  it  as  a  reck- 
oning that  concerned  me.  Not  childhood  alone, 
but  the  young  man  till  thirty,  never  feels  prac- 
tically that  he  is  mortal.  He  knows  it,  indeed, 
and,  if  need  were,  he  could  preach  a  homily  on 
the  fragility  of  life ;  but  he  brings  it  not  home 
to  himselfj  any  more  than  in  a  hot  June  we  can 
appropriate  to  our  imagination  the  freezing  days 
of  December.  But  now  shall  I  confess  a  truth  ? 
I  feel  these  audits  bat  too  powerfully.  I  be- 
gin to  count  the  probabilities  of  my  duration, 
and  to  grudge  at  the  expenditure  of  moments 
and  the  shortest  periods,  like  misers'  farthings. 
In  proportion  as  the  years  both  lessen  and  short- 
en, I  set  more  count  upon  their  periods,  and 
would  fain  lay  my  ineffectual  finger  upon  the 
apoke  of  the  great  wheel.  I  am  not  con- 
tent to  pass  away  Mike  a.  weaver's  shuttle.' 
Those  metaphors  solace  me  not,  nor  sweeten 
the  unpalatable  draught  of  mortality.  I  caro 
nol  to  be  carried  with  the  tide,  that  smoo^ly 
bears  human  life  to  eternity ;  and  reluct  at  the 
inevitable  course  of  destiny.  I  am  in  love  with 
this  green  earth  ;  the  face  of  town  and  coun- 
try ;  the  unspeakable  rural  solitudes,  and  the 
siweet  security  of  streets.  I  would  set  up  my 
tabernacle  here.  I  am  content  to  stand  still  at 
the  age  to  which  I  am  arrived — I,  and  mv 
friends :  to  be  no  younger,  no  richer,  no  hand- 
somer. I  do  not  want  to  be  weaned  by  age ; 
or  drop,  like  mellow  fruit,  as  they  say,  into  the 
grave.  Any  alteration,  on  this  earth  of  mine, 
in  diet  or  in  lodmnff,  puzzles  and  discomposes 
me.  My  housenold  gods  plant  a  terrible  fixed 
foot,  and  are  not  rooted  up  without  blood.  They 
do  not  willingly  seek  Lavinian  shores.  A  new 
state  of  being  staggers  me. 

**  Son,  and  sky,  and  breeze,  and  solitary 
walks,  and  summer  holidays,  and  the  greenneas 
of  fields,  and  the  delicious  juices  of  meats  and 
fishes,  and  society,  and  tlie  cheerful  glass,  and 
candle  light,  and  fireside  conversations,  and  in- 
nocent vanities  and  jests,  and  irony  itself-^o 
these  things  go  out  with  life  ? 

**  Can  a  ghost  laugh,  or  shake  his  gaunt  aides, 
when  you  are  pleasant  with  him  ? 


^  And  you,  my  midnight  darlinga,  mj  folios ! 
must  I  part  wiUi  the  intense  delight  of  having 
vou  (huge  armfuls)  in  mv  embraces?  Must 
knowledge  come  to  me,  if  it  come  at  all,  by 
some  awkward  experiment  of  intuition,  and  no 
longer  by  the  familiar  process  of  reading  ? 

<*  Shaft  I  enjoy  frienashipe  there,  wanting  the 
smiling  indications  which  point  me  to  them  ttere, 
the  recognizable  fiau!e ;  *■  the  sweet  assurance  of 
a  look  7' 

^  In  winter,  this  intolerable  disinclination  to 
dying,  to  give  it  its  mildest  name,  does  more 
especially  haunt  and  beset  me.  In  a  genial 
An^st  noon,  beneath  a  sweltering  sky,  death 
is  iSmoet  problematic.  At  those  times  do  such 
poor  snakes  as  myself  enjoy  an  immortality. 
Then  we  expand  and  burgeon.  Then  are 
we  as  strong  again,  as  valiant  again,  as  wise 
a^in,  and  a  sreat  deal  taller.  The  blast  that 
nips  and  shrinks  me,  puts  me  in  thoughts  of 
death.  All  things  allied  to  the  unsubstantial 
wait  upon  that  master  feeling ;  cold,  numbness, 
dreams,  perplexity;  moonli^t  itself,  with  its 
shadowy  and  spectral  appearances,  that  cold 
ghost  of  the  sun,  or  Phcebus's  sickly  sister,  like 
that  innutritious  one  denounced  in  the  Canti- 
cles :  I  am  none  of  her  minions ;  I  hold  with 
the  Persian. 

*'  Whatsoever  thwarts,  or  puts  me  out  of  my 
way,  brings  death  into  my  mind.  AH  partial 
evils,  like  humors,  run  into  that  capital  plagiDe- 
sore.  I  have  heard  some  profess  an  indmer- 
ence  to  life.  Such  hail  the  end  of  their  exist- 
ence as  a  port  of  refuge ;  and  speak  of  the 
grave  as  of  some  soft  arms,  in  which  they  may 
slumber  as  on  a  pillow.  Some  have  wooed 
death — but  out  upon  thee,  I  say,  ugly  phantom ! 
I  detest,  abhor,  execrate,  and  (with  Friar  John) 
give  thee  to  six-ecore  thousand  devils,  as  in 
no  instance  to  be  excused  or  tderated,  hot 
shunned  as  a  universal  viper;  to  be  branded, 

froscribed,  and  spoken  evil  of!  In  no  way  can 
be  brought  to  digest  thee,  thou  thin,  melan- 
choly Privation,  or  mora  frightful  and  com- 
pounding Positive  ! 

^  Those  antidotes,  prescribed  against  the  fear 
of  thee,  are  altogether  frigid  and  insulting  like 
thyself.  For  what  satisfaction  hath  a  man, 
that  he  shall  *  lie  down  with  kings  and  empe- 
rors in  death,'  who,  in  his  lifetime,  never 
greatly  coveted  the  society  of  such  bedfellows  ? 
or,  forsooth,  that '  so  shall  the  fairest  face  ap- 
pear?' Why,  to  comfort  me,  must  Alice 
W n  be  a  goblin  ?  More  than  all,  I  con- 
ceive disgust  at  these  impertinent  and  misbe- 
coming familiarities,  inscribed  upon  your  ordi- 
nary tombstones.  Every  dead  man  must  take 
upon  himself  to  be  lecturing  me  with  his  odi- 
ous truism,  that  *  such  as  ne  now  is,  I  must 
shortly  be.'  Not  so  shortly,  friend,  perhaps,  as 
thou  imaginesL  In  tlie  mean  time  I  am  alive. 
I  move  about.  I  am  worth  twenty  of  ihse. 
Know  thy  betters !  Thy  New  Year's  days  are 
past    I  survive,  a  jolly  candidate  for  1821." 
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We  hare  sometimes  felt  that  this  pas- 
sage, last  qaoted,  was  perhaps  (uncon- 
sciously and  remotely)  suggested  to  Lamb's 
mind,  by  the  meditations  of  another,  in 
many  respects  a  kindred  spirit,  and  yet, 
on  &e  whole,  as  widely  separated  as  the 
N(»rth  from  the'  South.  We  cannot  for- 
bear quoting  from  Sir  Thomas  Browne, 
the  scholar  and  the  Christian  philosopher, 
and  yet,  no  less  than  Lamb,  a  quaint  ideal- 
ist— we  had  almost  said,  an  egotistic 
dreamer — a  paragraph  composed  in  a 
similar  mood>  and  suggested  by  like  con- 
templations, as  that  we  have  just  taken 
from  our  author. 

**  I  thank  God  "  says  Sir  Thomas  Browne, 
**  I  have  not  those  straight  ligaments  or  narrow 
oUigations  to  the  world,  as  to  dote  on  life,  or  be 
convulsed  and  tremble  at  the  name  of  death. 
Not  that  I  am  insensible  of  the  dread  and  horror 
thereof,  or,  by  raking  into  the  bowels  of  the  de- 
ceased, continual  sight  of  anatomies,  skeletons, 
or  cadaverous  relic,  like  vespilloes,  or  grave- 
makers,  I  am  become  stupid,  or  have  forgot  the 
apprehension  of  mortality ;  but  that,  marshal- 
ling all  the  horrors,  and  contemplating  the  ex- 
tremities thereof,  I  find  not  anything  therein 
able  to  daunt  the  courage  of  a  man,  much  less 
a  well-resolved  Christian ;  and,  therefore,  am 
not  angry  at  the  error  of  our  first  parents,  or 
unwilling  to  bear  a  part  of  this  common  fate, 
and  like  the  best  of  them  to  die,  that  is,  to  cease 
to  breathe,  to  take  a  farewell  of  the  elements, 
to  be  a  kind  of  nothing  for  a  moment,  to  be 
within  one  instant  of  a  spirit.  When  1  take  a 
fall  view  and  circle  of  myself,  without  this  rea- 
sonable moderator  and  equal  piece  of  justice, 
death,  I  do  conceive  myself  the  miserablest  per- 
son extant.  Were  there  not  another  life  that 
I  hope  for,  all  the  vanities  of  this  world  should 
not  intreat  a  moment's  breath  for  me;  could 
the  devil  work  my  belief  to  imagine  I  could 
never  die,  I  would  not  outlive  that  very  thought ; 
I  have  so  abject  a  conceit  of  this  common  way 
of  existence,  this  retaining  to  the  sun  and  ele- 
ments, I  cannot  tliink  tliis  is  to  be  a  man,  or  to 
live  according  to  the  dignity  of  humanity.  In 
expectation  of  a  better,  T  can  with  patience  em- 
brace this  life,  yet  in  my  best  meditations  do 
often  desire  death.  I  honor  any  man  that  con- 
temns it,  nor  can  I  highly  love  any  that  is  afraid 
of  it :  this  makes  me  naturally  love  a  soldier,  and 
honor  those  tattered  and  contemptible  regiments, 
that  will  die  at  the  command  of  a  sergeant. 
For  a  Pagan  there  may  be  some  motives  to  be 
in  love  with  life ;  but  for  a  Christian  to  be 
amazed  at  death,  1  see  not  how  he  can  escape 
this  dilemma,  that  he  is  too  sensible  of  this  life, 
or  hopeless  of  the  life  to  come." 

The  aiBiilarity,  and  yet  Uie  atiiking  con- 


trast, between  these  two  passages,  is  a 
little  remarkable;  but  to  the  pmlosophy 
of  neither,  can  we  give  an  unqualified 
assent.  Lamb's  essay  is  characterized  by 
some  touching  and  genuine  sentiment; 
and  in  the  state  of  mind  in  which  he  wi*ote, 
we  can  find  some  elements  to  love  and  com- 
mend. We  have  especially  a  sympathy 
with  this  reverent  remembrance  of  child- 
hood, which  constitutes  one  of  the  chief 
objects  of  his  affection.  There  is  an  in- 
exhaustible meaning  and  significance  in 
those  days  of  ''  splendor  in  the  grass  and 
glory  in  the  flower,"  which  renders  that 
period  forever  sacred,  and  tenderly  to  be 
called  to  mind.  We  can  forgive  even  an 
excess  of  this  love  of  the  lingering  splendors 
of  childhood,  bordering  upon  sentimental - 
ism.  But  lamentably  incongruous  is  this 
affection  with  much  that  we  have  just  now 
quoted  ;  and  no  sufficient  plea  can  be 
offered  in  defence  of  a  state  of  mind  (un- 
less it  were  but  temporary  and  humorous) 
like  that  in  which  the  not  distant  and 
inevitable  approach  of  death  is  viewed  by 
our  author  at  fifty.  Already  have  we 
seen  that  Lamb  had  not  even  a  drtam  for 
the  future ! 

That  kindliness  of  nature  which  charac- 
terized Lamb  through  all  his  days — and 
which  was,  perhaps,  rather  than  kindred 
intellectual  habits  or  any  marked  original- 
ity of  thihking  which  they  found  in  him, 
one  principal  around  for  the  friendship  of 
such  men  as  Wordsworth,  and  Godwin, 
and  Coleridge — ^breathes  very  perceptibly 
through  all  his  writings.  How  far  such 
a  universal  good  feeling  and  fellowship, 
however,  consists  with  a  sincerely  believ- 
ing, manly,  and  independent  spirit,  we 
shall  not  now  undertake  to  determine. 
We  think,  nevertheless,  that  Dr.  Johnson 
has  hardly  overrated  the  importance  of 
being,  on  some  occasions,  '<a  good  hater.** 
We  confess  that  we  have  much  difficulty 
in  distinguishing  between  universal  eclec- 
ticism and  imiversal  skepticism.  Lest  we 
speak  more  severely,  therefore,  than  we 
would,  upon  this  trait  of  his  character, 
which,  if  in  some  sense  a  weakness,  ia  at 
least  an  amiable  one,  we  will  dismiss  it 
with  the  words  of  one  whom  Lamb  once 
introduced  to  Wordsworth  as  his  "  only 
admirer :" 

**  Lamb's  indulgelMO  to  the  faittnga  of  otfaeea 
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could  hardly,  indeed,  be  termed  allowance ;  the 
name  of  charity  is  too  cdd  to  suit  it.    He  did 
not  merely  love  hia  friends  in  spite  of  their 
errors,  but  he  loved  them  errors  and  all;  so 
near  to  him  was  everything  human.    He  num- 
bered among  his  associates  men  of  all  varieties 
of  opinion — phiK)sophical,  religions,  and  politi- 
cal— and  found  something  to  like,  not  only  in 
the  men    themselves,  but  in  themselves  as 
associated  with  their  theories  and  their  schemes. 
In  the  hiffh  and  calm,  but  devious  speculations 
of  Godwin;  in  the  fierce  hatreds  of  Hazlitt; 
in  the  gentle  and  glorious  mysticism  of  Cole- 
ridge ;  in  the  sturdy  opposition  of  Thelwall  to 
the  government ;  in  Leigh  Hunt's  softened  and 
fancy-streaked  patriotism  ;  in  the  gallant  tory- 
ism  of  Stoddart ;  he  found  traits  which  made 
the  individuals  more  dear  to  him.      When 
Leigh  Hunt  was  imprisoned  in  Cold  Bath  Fields 
for  a  libel,  lAmb  was  one  of  his  most  constant 
visitors;  and  when  Thelwall  was  striving  to 
bring  the  '  Champion'  into  notice.  Lamb  was 
ready  to  assist  him  with  his  pen,  and  to  fancy 
himself,  for  the  time,  a  Jacobin.    In  this  large 
intellectual  tolerance  he  resembled  Professor 
Wilson,  who,  notwithstanding  his  own  decided 
opinions,  has  a  compass  of  mind  large  enough 
to  emtoice  all  others  which  have  noble  am- 
ances  within  its  range.      But  not  only   to 
opposite  opinions  and  devious  habits  of  thought 
was  Lamb  indulgent;  he  discovered  *'  the  soul 
of  goodness  in  tmngs  evil"  so  vividly,  that  the 
sunoonding  evil  disappeared  from  his  mental 
vision.     Notliing — no  discoveijy  of  error  or 
crime — could   divorce  his  sympathy  from  a 
man  who  had  once  engaged  it.    He  saw  in 
the  spendthrift,  the  outcast,  only  the  innocent 
companion  of  his  school  days  or  the  joyous 
associate  of  his  convivial  hours,  and  he  did  not 
even  make  penitence  or  reform  a  condition  of 
his  repaid.    Perhaps  he  had  less  sympathy 
with  philanthropic  schemers  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  world  than  with  any  other  class  of 
men ;  but  of  these  he  numbered  two  of  the 
greatest,  Clarkson,  the  destroyer  of  the  slave 
tirade,  and  Basil  Montague,  the  contanst  oppo- 
nent of  the  juiihcial  infliction  of  death ;  ana  the 
labm  of  neither  have  been  in  vain  !"* 

This  same  love  of  the  companionable 
qualities,  (we  must  add,)  with  a  compara- 
tive indiiOference  as  to  the  character  and 
principles  of  his  associates,  m^y  safely  be 
affirmed  to  have  contributed  much  to  the 
fatal  habits,  with  which  the  world  has 
been  made,  perhaps,  sufficiently  familiar. 
How  £ar  that  paper — frightful  indeed  in 
the  pictures  it  draws — entitled  "  Confes- 
sions of  a  Drunkard,'*  may  have  been  a 
revelation  of  his  own  personal  condition 

•  Talfonrd,  vol.  i.  pp.  818-19. 


and  experience,  we  leave  it  for  others  to 
conjecture.  The  fact,  however,  that  his 
own  habits  afforded  a  sufficient  ground 
for  much  that  is  most  startling  in  these 
memorable  words,  cannot  (and  ought  not 
to)  be  disguised. 

We  do  not  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Tal- 
fourd,  when  he  asserts  that  Lamb's  serious 
efforts  are  always  the  best.  There  are 
certain  veins  in  his  serious  style,  we  ad- 
mit, which  are  truly  touching  and  beauti- 
ful; yet,  even  these  oftentimes,  as  it 
seems  to  us,  owe  their  peculiar  charm  to 
their  immediate  neighborhood  (in  the 
reader's  own  imagination,  at  least,)  to  the 
humorous  element,  which  gives  character, 
more  than  all  else,  to  the  author's  genius. 
We  know  very  well  that  with  many,  such 
of  the  Essays  as  ''Mackery  End,"  and 
"  The  Old  Benchers  of  the  Inner  Temple" 
— wherein  the  heart  of  the  author  over- 
flows with  tender  and  pleasantly  sad 
remembrances  of  childhood — ^have  always 
been  the  favorites  ;  and  we  grant  to  these 
essays  a  superiority  over  everything  else 
of  a  similar  kind,  which  we  know,  m  any 
literature.  But  who  does  not  love  them 
the  more  especially,  that  they  were  written 
by  Charles  Lamb— and  because  they  had 
their  origin  in  the  same  mind  as  the  "  Dis- 
sertation upon  Roast  Pig,"  and  the  ''  Praise 
of  Chimney  Sweepers?"  "Rosamund 
Gray"   is   verily  altogether    superior   to 

**  Mr.  H ;"  "  Hester"  and  the  "  Old 

Familiar  Faces,"  we  confess,  are  worth 
more  to  us,  than  the  not  unpleasant 
"  Farewell  to  Tobacco."  For  an  extended 
production  purely  humorous  in  its  charac- 
ter, like  Tnstram  Shandy,  the  genius  of 
Lamb  was,  we  allow,  entirely  inadequate. 
It  is  for  the  shorter  efforts  in  this  kind, 
and  for  the  ever-present  consciousness  of 
the  same  spirit  following  us  continually, 
as  we  read,  and  always  ready  to  bre^ 
out,  upon  the  slightest  occasion,  into  wit 
and  mirthful  feeling  of  the  most  moving 
character,  that  we  award  to  this  element 
of  humor  the  prevailing  influence  over  our 
minds,  in  all  the  more  natural  productions 
of  "  the  man  Elia." 

That  this  quality  of  his  mind  had  some- 
times its  more  perfect  development  in  the 
less  elaborate  efforts — ^in  his  letters,  and 
in  the  unpremeditated  words  of  ordinaiy 
social  intercourse,  rather  than  in  the  more 
deliberate  essays — ^is  doubtless  tme.    We 
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know  not  where  a  specimen  of  hnmor  can 
be  found,  more  trolj  geniune  than  this 
from  an  nnstndied  letter  to  his  Quaker 
friend,  Bernard  Barton.  His  words  hover 
on  the  brink  of  the  truest,  most  solemn 
meaning — and  yet  it  is  hard  to  conceive 
anything  more  ludicrous  than  such  a 
''  moral  improvement"  of  the  execution  of 
a  thief : — 

*'  And  now,  my  dear  sir,  trifling  apart,  the 
gloomy  catastrophe  of  yesterday  morning 
prompts  a  sadder  view.  The  fate  of  the  un- 
fortunate Fauntleroy  makes  me,  whether  I  will 
or  no,  to  cast  reflecting  eyes  around  on  such 
of  my  friends  as,  by  a  parity  of  situation,  are 
exposed  to  a  similarity  of  temptation.  My 
very  style  seems  to  myself  to  become  more 
ioipressive  than  usual  with  the  charge  of  them. 
Who  that  standeth  knoweth  but  he  may  yet 
fall  ?  Your  hands  as  yet,  I  am  most  willing 
to  believe,  have  never  deviated  into  others^ 
property.  You  think  it  impossible  that  yon 
could  ever  commit  so  heinous  an  offence ;  but 
so  thought  Fauntleroy  once ;  so  have  thought 
many  besides  him,  who  at  last  have  expiated 
as  he  hath  done.  You  are  as  yet  upright ;  but 
you  are  a  banker,  or,  at  least,  the  next  Uiing 
to  it.  I  feel  the  delicacy  of  the  subject ;  but 
cash  must  pass  through  your  hands,  sometimes 
to  a  neat  amount,  u  in  an  uxiffuarded  hour — 
but  f  will  hope  better.  Consider  the  scandal 
it  will  bring  upon  those  of  your  persuasion. 
Thousands  would  go  to  see  a  Quaker  hanged 
that  would  be  indifSrent  to  the  fate  of  a  Pres- 
byterian or  an  Anabaptist.  Think  of  the  effect 
it  would  have  on  the  side  of  your  poems  alone, 
not  to  mention  higher  considerations !  I  trem- 
ble, I  am  sure,  at  myself,  when  I  think  that  so 
many  poor  victims  of  the  law,  at  one  time  of 
their  hfe,  made  as  sure  of  never  being  hanged 
as  I,  in  my  own  presumption,  am  ready,  too 
ready,  to  do  myself.  What  are  we  better  than 
they  7  Do  we  come  into  the  world  with  differ- 
ent necks?  Is  there  any  distinctive  mark 
under  our  left  ears  7  Are  we  unstrangulable, 
I  ask  you  7  Think  on  these  thinss.  I  am 
shocked  sometimes  at  the  shape  of  mv  own 
finprers,  not  for  their  resemblance  to  tne  ape 
tribe,  (which  is  something,)  but  for  the  exqui- 
site adaptation  of  them  to  the  purposes  of  pick- 
ing, fingering,  &c. 

"  No  one  that  is  so  framed,  I  maintain  it, 
but  should  tremble.  C.  L."* 

Humor  always  stands  m  the  foreground 
of  a  8mott8  reality y  yet  never  throws  ridi- 
cule (in  any  bad  sense)  upon  the  object 
against  which  it  casts  its  fantastic,  yet 


♦  Vol.  i.  pp.  248-4. 


inoffensive  shadow.  We  hardly  wonder 
to  find  the  humorist  saying,  in  a  private 
letter  to  his  friend,  "Anything  awful 
makes  me  laugh:  I  misbehaved  once  at 
a  funeral.*'  We  admit  that  this  singular 
faculty  is  altogether  beyond  the  power  of 
our  analysis.  We  shall  attempt  no  such 
dissection,  on  the  present  occasion.  We 
can  only  refer  our  readers  to  some  admi- 
rable illustrations  among  the  writings  upon 
which  we  have  been  discoursing.  Let  tlie 
reader  but  carefully  note  the  httle  disser- 
tation on  the  ugliness  of  poor  ''Mrs.  Con- 
rady,"*  (which,  unfortunately,  our  space 
will  not  suffer  us  to  quote,)  and  he  will 
get  somewhat  a  farther  insight  into  the 
quality  of  true  humor,  than  many  paffes 
of  critical  disquisition  could  afford  bun. 
We  have  never  met  with  a  better  exempli-  \ 
fication  of  that  species  of  humor,  which  ^ 
moves  with  ridiculous  incongruities  sug- 
gested by  resemblance  in  particulars,  and 
by  startling  contrast  in  generals,  than  in 
the  essay  "On  the  Melancholy  of  T^ors ;" 
and  not  the  least  in  its  motto : 

''  Sedet^  (Dtemumque  sedebit, 
Infelix  Theseus.    ViRon:.."f 

We  are  conscious,  however,  that  the  labor 
of  pointing  out  portions  of  these  writings 
as  especially  characterized  by  genuine  and 
genial  humor  is  altogether  gratuitous  and 
unnecessary.  All  these  passages  are 
fresh  and  vivid  to  the  familiar  reader  of 
Lamb,  nor  can  they  be  passed  over,  even 
for  the  first  time,  without  fixing  a  full 
share  of  the  reader's  attention. 

That  Charles  Lamb  is  destined  to  any 
permanent  and  prominent  standing  among 
the  men  of  letters  whom  the  generations 
are  to  remember,  and  whom  the  centuries 
are  to  embalm,  cannot  well  be  supposed. 
We  are  not  certain  that  the  warmest  of 
his  friends  ever  seriously  expected  it — 
extravagantly  as  they  have  suffered  them- 
selves to  talk.  With  a  wider  sweep  of 
imagination,  with  broader  views  of  human 
life  and  destiny,  and  with  a  more  undivided 
and  earnest  pursuit  of  literature.  Lamb 
might  have  had  more  rational  claims  upon 
posterity,  and  his  friends  a  juster  ground 
to  expect  for  him  a  lasting  renown.   With 
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personal  qualities  untainted  by  the  contact 
of  uncontrolled  appetites  and  ungovemed 
imaginations,  he  might  at  least  have  left 
to  a  succeeding  generation  the  memory  of 
a  truly  good,  and  gentle,  and  engaging 
nature — ^the  reputation  of  a  friend  and 
a  companion,  whose  presence  was  a  source 
of  heaven-like  pleasure,  and  whose  depart- 
ure was  felt  with  a  sorrow  that  time  could 


not  soothe.  Let  us  not  add  unjust  oUo- 
quy  to  the  memory  of  such  a  one — though 
his  errors  were  many  and  his  imperfections 
great.  Let  us  rather  rejoice  that  he  has 
lived,  and  written,  and  that  his  name  is 
associated  in  our  minds  with  so  many  of 
the  best  qualities  of  the  human  heart,  and 
with  so  many  of  the  gentler  and  dearer 
traits  of  genius.  J.  H.  B. 


THE     FIRST     FLOWER 


Rash  as  the  loves  of  youth,  sweet  flower> 

Is  this  thine  early  blossoming ; 
The  fickle  sunshine  of  an  hour 
Awoke  to  life  thine  inmost  power. 
And  thou  hast  given  thv  spirit's  dower 

Unto  a  false  and  fickle  Spring ! 

The  snows  have  melted  from  thy  side, — 

The  breezes  woo  thee,  summer-like ; 
*Twixt  buddmg  bouffhs  soft  sunbeams  glide. 
And  while  thy  coy  delay  they  chide. 
In  garments  white  and  purple-dyed. 
Thou  stealest  forth,  with  glance  oblique. 

To-morrow — ah,  to-morrow*s  breeze 
Hath  winter  in  its  frosty  breath  ! 
Thou  that  wast  won  on  bended  knees, — 
Cold  sno^-flakes  now  around  thee  freeze. 
And  north  winds,  moaning  through  the  trees. 
Chant  o'er  thee  the  low  dirge  of  death* 
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LIFE   AND    PUBLIC    SERVICES 


OF  THE 


HON.    DANIEL   DEWEY   BARNARD,   LL.D.* 


Daniel  Dewey  Babnabd  was  born  in 
Massachusetts,  in  Berkshire  county,  where 
his  parents,  at  the  time,  had  their  tem- 
porary residence.  His  mother,  still  liy- 
mg,  is  of  the  family  of  Deweys,  natiyes 
of  Berkshire  county,  a  family  not  undistin- 
guished in  the  State  of  Massachusetts  and 
elsewhere.  The  late  Daniel  Dewey,  a 
Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  that  State, 
and  father  of  the  present  Judge  Dewey, 
was  the  brother  of  Mrs.  Barnard,  and  from 
him  her  son  took  his  name.  The  father  of 
the  subject  of  the  present  sketch  was  a 
natiye  of  Hartford,  Connecticut.  He  serv- 
ed through  the  war  of  the  Reyolution, 
principally  in  the  commissary  department, 
under  Commissary-general  Wads  worth. 
He  held  no  commission,  but  had,  by  cour- 
tesy as  a  staff  officer,  the  rank  and  title  of 
Major.  He  was  third  in  descent  from  the 
first  of  that  name  in  this  country.  His 
grandfather,  who  was  a  man  of  good  educa- 
tion and  good  family,  and  a  Puritan,  emi- 
grated from  England  and  settled  in  Hart- 
lord,  while  he  was  yet  young,  about  1720. 
A  son,  the  father  of  Daniel  D.  Barnard, 
resided  in  Hartford  until  the  year  1809, 
when  he  removed,  with  his  family,  to  the 
then  county  df  Ontario  in  New  York. 
Here  he  fixed  his  residence  on  a  beautiful 
fiEurm  already  under  cultivation,  though  at 
that  time  nearly  surrounded  by  the  prime- 
val forests. 

This  gentleman  was,  for  many  years,  in 
Ontario  county,  and  afterwards  in  Monroe, 
when  that  county  was  established,  a  magis- 
trate and  judge.  He  maintained  the  repu- 
tation of  a  man  of  strong  sense  and  invinci- 
ble integrity.  He  died  much  respected  and 
beloved,  about  a  year  ago,  at  an  age  ex- 
ceeding ninety  years. 


For  some  years  following  the  first  estal>- 
lishment  of  the  family  in  Western  New 
York,  the  county  was  too  new  to  maintain 
good  schools,  and  the  boy  Daniel  was  set 
at  work  upon  the  farm ;  but  being  of  a 
delicate,  almost  sickly,  constitution,  his 
natural  genius  inclined  him  to  reading  and 
the  composition  of  essays  for  pastime 
and  occupation.  While  yet  very  young, 
for  want  of  better  employment,  his  father 
placed  him  in  the  Clerk's  office  of  the 
county,  at  Canandaigua,  where  he  remained 
for  two  years.  At  the  age  of  fourteen,  he 
began  to  act  as  Deputy  Clerk  of  the 
county,  having  often  full  charge  of  the 
business  of  the  office,  and  sometimes  offi- 
ciating in  that  capacity  in  court.  After 
this  he  was  sent  back  to  New  England  for 
his  education,  and  fitted  for  college  at 
Lenox  Academy,  Berkshire  county,  Massa- 
chusetts, then  a  celebrated  school,  under 
the  charge  of  an  eccentric  genius,  of  the 
name  of  Gleason.  After  a  year  spent  at 
Lenox,  he  entered  as  a  sophomore  at  Will- 
iams College,  and  in  1818  took  the  de- 
gree of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  In  general 
scholarship  he  did  not  fall  behind  any  of 
his  classmates,  though,  as  it  happened,  his 
companions  were  none  of  them  remarkable 
for  brilliancy  of  parts.  At  this,  the  roman- 
tic period  of  life,  a  turn  for  poetry  and 
revery  discovered  in  him  that  quality  of 
imagination  and  sentiment,  without  which, 
perhaps,  no  man  has  ever  become  eminent 
m  the  world  of  letters,  or  of  kw;  and 
prompted  by  the  natural  instinct,  he  com- 
posed dramatic  pieces  which  were  repre- 
sented in  due  form  by  his  classmates,  at 
their  exhibition.  He  also  deliviered  a  poem 
at  the  commencement,  when  the  honors 
of  good  scholarship  were  assigned  him. 


*  The  portrait,  which  accompanies  tliis  nomber,  was  taken,  by  permission,  from  a  very  excellent  Da- 
gaerreotype  likeness  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Barnard  We  have  prevailed  upon  that  geoUemao  to  allow 
ns  to  give  our  readers  the  following  account  of  his  life  and  public  services,  believing  that  we  could  not 
more  gratify  (hem  than  by  presenting  them  with  this  full  account  of  our  most  valued  contributor  and 
€ommBors  auch  being  the  true  and  aoie  Telation  in  which  he  stands  to  this  Joomal.— -Ed. 
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A  life  of  study  and  seclusion  produced 
its  usual  effects.  His  health  declined  and 
compelled  him  for  a  time  to  abandon 
books;  but  soon  recovering,  he  turned 
again  to  the  law,  and  began  a  course 
which  he  pursued  without  gruidance 
or  aid,  though  at  that  time  he  per- 
formed the  duties  of  sole  clerk  in  an  office 
in  Rochester,  New  York,  where  a  large 
amount  of  common  business  had  to  be 
iransaeted.  In  the  last  years  of  his  derk- 
ahip  the  business  of  the  office,  owing  to 

Sculiar  circumstances,  deyolved  almost 
tirely  upon  lymself ,  and  he  managed  it, 
for  the  most  part,  ex  ^ro/to,  in  court,  as 
well  as  out.  He  also  found  employment 
OB  his  private  account  in  the  inferior 
courts,  and  before  arbitrators  and  referees. 
In  this  way  he  began  the  advocacy  of 
iMftuses  some  time  before  he  was  admitted 
to  the  bar,  which  was  a  great  practical 
advantage. 

In  1824,  he  took  out  a  counsellor's  license, 
having  been  already  admitted  an  attorney 
of  the  Supreme  Court  in  1821.  He  now 
passed  immediately  into  an  extensive  prac- 
tice, being  employed  in  the  trial  of  causes 
both  at  home  and  in  neighboring  counties. 
In  the  county  courts  and  at  the  Oyer  and 
Terminer,  he  found  abundant  occupation, 
as  an  advocate,  before  receiving  his  coun- 
sellor's license,  and  on  one  occasion  before 
that  time,  was  allowed  to  try  a  cause  at 
the  Jefferson  ccvn'y  circuit,  before  Judge 
Piatt.  He  appeared  at  the  bar  of  the  Su- 
ipraneCourt  as  soon  as  he  had  taken  the 
degree  of  counsellor.  In  1826,  he  was  made 
district  attorney  for  the  county  of  Monroe, 
and  held  that  office  until  his  election 
to  Congress  in  1827. 

In  the  fall  of  1826,  Mr.  Barnard  was 
put  in  nomination  for  Congress,  and  in 
1827  elected  by  the  Republican  party,  in 
whose  principles  he  was  educated.  His 
district  included  the  present  Monroe  and 
Livingston  counties.  The  nomination  and 
election  were  unsought  and  unexpected  by 
Mr.  Barnard,  and  his  acceptance  withdrew 
him,  while  yet  a  young  man  and  lately 
married,  from  a  lucmtive  practice  in  the 
law.  But  those  were  times  when  an  elec- 
tion to  the  House  carried  with  it  weight 
of  dignity  and  importance ;  and  for  a 
young  man  an  honorable  seemed  better 
than  a  merely  lucrative  position  in  the 
State.    He  was  called  the  youngest  mem- 


ber of  that  (the  twentieth)  Congress,  but 
he  was  by  no  means  the  least  active.  On 
the  noted  *'  D'Auterive  Chiim,"  which,  in* 
volving  a  point  of  slavery,  was  the  subject 
of  a  very  exciting  debate,  he  delivered  his 
maiden  speech. 

On  this  occasion  the  best  minds  of  the 
House  had  engaged  earnestly  in  the  dis- 
cussion, that  had  run  on  through  several 
weeks.  Edward  Livingston,  Randolph, 
Everett,  M'Duffie,  Barbour,  and  others, 
advocated  the  claim.  Northern  men^ 
on  the  contrary,  through  a  natural  repug- 
nance, opposed  the  claun.  When  it  came 
from  the  Committee  of  the  Whole,  the  IhU 
was  ordered,  by  a  decided  vote,  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  and  the 
question  was  about  to  be  ti&en  on  its 
passage,  when,  under  the  feeling  of  fear 
and  embarrassment  that  attends  the  first 
effort  of  a  modest  man,  Mr.  Barnard  took 
the  floor  against  it. 

The  claun  was  for  the  value  of  a  slave 
whom  D'Auterive  sent  to  perform  labor 
in  throwing  up  defences  in  the  foce  of 
the  public  enemy  in  time  of  war,  when 
he  was  disabled  by  the  fire  of  the  enemy. 
Mr.  Barnard  resisted  the  clakn  on  no 
narrow  or  technical  ground,  and  certainly 
not  on  the  ground  of  any  prejudice  or 
feeling  of  hostility  toward  the  South. 
The  question  was  one  of  the  gravest 
public  import,  though  presented  in  the 
shape  of  a  private  claim,  and  he  rested 
his  opposition  on  grounds  of  public  and 
universal  law.  ''  The  slave  had  no  comtiry, 
nor  was  he  bound  to  defend  his  master  s 
country.  To  the  master  belonged,  in- 
deed, the  services,  but  not  the  persom  or 
the  Hfe  of  the  slave.  These  the  master 
had  no  right  to  offer  to  the  country,  nor 
had  the  country  any  right  to  donand  or 
accept  them,  to  be  exposed  or  sacrificed 
in  its  defence." 

The  speech  was  a  close  aigument, 
without  any  effort  at  rhetoric  or  ornament. 
It  made  a  strong  impression,  and  had  ita 
effect  towards  defeating  the  claim,  which 
was  finally  abandoned. 

The  grreat  measure  of  the  first  session 
of  the  twentieth  Congress  was  the  cele- 
brated Tariff  or  Woollens  Bill  of  1828. 
Mr.  Barnard  took  part  in  defence  of  the 
protective  principle,  and  in  expositicm  of 
the  insidious  efforts  then  making  by  some 
of  its  professed   friends  to  defeat  the 
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MMSure.  The  late  Silas  Wright  led  in 
this  attempt,  and  Mr.  B.'b  principal  effort 
in  tie  debate  was  aimed  mainly  at  him ; 
nor  did  it  fall  without  eflfect.  After  an 
mterval  of  several  days,  he  attempted  a 
reply,  which  gained  him  no  credit.  Mr. 
Barnard's  speech  was  caused  to  be  pub- 
lished in  a  pamphlet  for  general  circula- 
tion, a  practice  not  as  common  at  that 
period  as  it  has  since  become. 

One  of  the  great  debates  oi  the  next 
session  arose  on  a  bill  for  the  presenratlon 
and  repiur  of  the  Cumberland  Road.  It 
opened  the  whole  question  of  internal 
improvements  by  the  General  Government. 
Mr.  Barnard  entered  into  the  debate  in 
an  elaborate  argument  on  the  question  of 
power,  confining  himself  chiefly,  4iowever, 
to  a  view  of  the  peculiar  grounds  on  which 
rested  the  power  over  the  Cumberland 
Road.  He  was  strongly  in  favor  of  the 
exercise  of  this  power  by  the  General 
Government.  This  speech  indicates  the 
views  he  was  thus  early  accustomed  to 
take  of  the  General  Government  and  its 
Constitutional  powers  and  duties.  They 
were  broad  and  comprehensive,  yet  guarded 
and  well-defined.  In  the  conclusion  of 
this  speech,  he  commented  strongly  on 
the  spirit  of  hostility  to  all  exercise  of  a 
beneficent  power  by  the  General  Govem- 
oient,  manifested  by  the  party  that  was 
just  about  entering  into  power,  after  a 
shameful  victory  over  the  wise  and  blame- 
less administration  of  John  Quincy  Adams. 
Reference  was  made  particularly  to  Mr. 
Stevenson,  (the  Speaker,)  to  Mr.  Buchanan 
and  his  modem  Democracy,  and  to  Mr. 
Randolph,  who  had  declared  m  the  debate 
that  *'the  only  mistake  Virginia  ever 
made  on  the  subject  of  the  Constitution 
was  in  adopting  it  I" 

In  allusion  to  what  had  passed  in  de- 
bate and  to  the  party  tactics  and  ma- 
nceuvres  which  haa  been  employed  in  the 
recent  Presidential  canvass,  Mr.  Barnard 
held  the  language,  at  the  close  of  his 
remarks,  of  severity  and  grave  rebuke. 

The  two  years  of  Mr.  B.'s  service  in 
Oongress  at  this  period  were  the  last  two 
yean  of  Mr.  Adams's  administration.  He 
saw  much  to  approve  and  admire  in  that 
administration,  and  little  to  condemn.  It 
was  truly  republican,  and  was  conducted 
on  the  strictest  and  purest  principles  of, 
republioaiL  policy.    Many  of  his  political 


associates  and  a  large  portion  of  the  party 
to  which  he  was  attached  joined  the  un- 
righteous crusade  against  it.  He  could 
not  follow  them. 

On  his  return  home  in  June,  at  the 
close  of  the  first  session  of  the  twentieth 
Congress,  a  meeting  of  true  Republicans 
was  called,  which  brought  together  vast 
numbers  of  citizens,  in  the  open  air,  at  the 
court-house  in  Rochester.  The  venerable 
Nathanisl  Rochsstbb  presided.  Mr.  Bar* 
nard  alone  addressed  the  meeting.  Reso- 
lutions were  adopted  in  favor  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  Mn  Adams,  and  of  Us 
re-election,  and  expressing  strong  disap- 
probation of  ''  that  class  of  politicians  who 
would  lower  the  high  standard  of  moral 
excellence  and  intellectual  attainments 
hitherto  considered  indispensable  in  a 
Chief  Magistrate."  The  effect  of  this 
meeting  was  marked  and  decided  in  that 
county  and  district,  and  was  afterward 
strongly  felt  in  the  election  for  Preffldent. 

It  was  in  the  fall  of  1827  that  the  first 
attempt  was  made  to  form  a  political 
party  in  Western  New  Torki  on  the  basis 
of  the  popular  excitement  growing  out  of 
the  abduction  and  probable  miuder  of 
William  Morgan.  Thb  movement  was 
beffun  at  Rochester,  and  some  active  poli- 
ticians of  the  Republican  party  were  the 
leaders  in  it.  From  its  first  rise  Mr.  B. 
set  his  face  strcmgly  against  the  move- 
ment. He  could  not  see  in  it  a  ground 
broad  enoueh  for  a  ffreat  party,  especially 
a  State  and  national  party,  to  act  upon ; 
and  he  would  not  adlow  himself  to  be 
engaged  in  a  contest  merely  local,  which 
the  managers  would  be  sure  to  use  for 
their  private  ends. 

It  IS  well  known  how  this  excitement 
swept  over  Western  New  York,  and  ex- , 
tended  to  other  parts  of  the  country.  All 
the  old  party  distinctions  and  principles 
were  for  a  time  broken  down.  There  was 
but  one  political  party,  and  that  was  the 
Anti-Masonic  party.  Masons  generally 
stood  aloof  from  it,  but  could  say  nothing 
and  do  nothing.  Some  of  them  j(Mned  it 
The  rest  of  the  community  almost  en  moMe^ 
with  here  and  there  a  singular  exception, 
seemed  of  one  mind  and  one  heart. 

The  excitement  was  a  storm — a  tempest, 
and  required  some  courage  to  face  it ;  it  was 
much  easier  to  yield  to  it.  Mr.  B.  was  not 
a  Mason,  and  had  no  sympaihies  with  Ma^ 
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8oniy,  and  no  one  held  in  greater  horror 
the  crimes  committed  in  its  name ;  but  he 
thought  crime  should  be  referred  to  the 
judicial  tribunals,  and  not  to  political  par- 
ties, and  he  therefore  refused  to  become 
politically  an  Anti-Mason. 

fiut  a  man,  at  that  period,  in  Western 
New  York,  had  to  be  either  politically  an 
Anti-Mason,  or  he  could  be  nothing  politi- 
cally. Nobody  but  an  Anti-Mason  could 
hold  any  local  office,  from  that  of  a  repre- 
sentative in  Congress,  to  that  of  constable 
or  postmaster.  The  spirit  of  Anti-Masonry 
reigned  everywhere.  It  raged  in  the 
churches,  in  families,  and  in  neighbor- 
hoods, and  ^  was  everywhere  supreme. 
Of  course  it  was  exclusive  and  intolerant. 
It  not  only  had  supreme  local  sway,  but 
soon  learned  to  look  away  from  home  to 
the  higher  offices  of  the  State,  and  even  of 
the  nation,  for  which  it  felt  itself  enti- 
tled to  furnish  candidates. 

Before  a  popular  sentiment  so  engross- 
ing, before  so  raging  a  spirit,  it  was  diffi- 
cmt  for  men  having  any  political  hopes  to 
hold  out  with  firmness.  Very  few  did 
hold  out — very  few  especially  of  the 
young  men, -except  those  who  were  Ma- 
iBons.  It  would  be  difficult  to  name  a 
man,  not  a  Mason  or  a  Jacksonian  Demo- 
crat, then  on  the  stage  of  action  in  West- 
em  New  York,  who  has  since  made  any 
^^re  in  politics,  who  was  not  an  Anti- 
Mason.  They  rose  upon,  and  have  risen 
from,  Anti-Masonry. 

A  little  compliance  with — ^a  little  obedi- 
ence to — ^the  "  blessed  spirit,"  would  have 
given  Mr.  B.  an  advantage  over  most.  No 
man  of  his  age  in  Western  New  York  was 
in  a  better  position  to  make  political  profit 
out  of  Anti- Masonry.  He  could  have 
taken  a  lead.     It  was  the  Republican 

J  arty,  the  ''Buektail"  party,  the  Anti- 
ackson  party,  of  Western  New  York,  the 
party  to  which  he  belon^d,  that  was  prin- 
cipally swallowed  up  m  Anti-Masonry ; 
and  when  at  lenffth  the  Anti-Masonic 
organization  was  given  up  and  there  was 
a  return  to  a  broader  political  platform, 
the  old  party  appeared  in  its  strength, 
and  remains  at  this  day  the  invincible 
Whig  party  of  the  old  I^^hth  District. 
But  he  could  not  give  political  Anti-Ma- 
sonry his  support,  and  this  was  an  offence 
not  easily  forgotten  or  forgiven.  He  would 
not  attach  bimgdf  to  any  party  that  had 


no  principle  broad  enough  for  a  naiumal 
par^  to  stand  upon.  ^ 

At  the  election  in  the  fall  of  1828  tnere 
was  no  regularly  nominated  candidate  for 
Cons^ress  except  the  Anti-Masonic.  Hie 
nommee  was  one  of  the  half-dosen  persons 
who  had  the  year  before  put  out  the  first 
Anti-Masonic  ticket  ever  presented.  He 
was  of  course  elected.  A  number  of  the 
most  respectable  gentlemen  in  the  district 
addressed  a  letter  to  Mr.  Barnard  on  the 
eve  of  the  election  asking  him  to  aUow 
them  and  their  friends  to  vote  for  him, 
thus  giving  him  a  flattering,  but  of  course 
unavailing,  proof  of  their  regard*  At  the 
close  of  his  Congressional  term  he  returned 
to  his  legal  labors,  and  entered  into  full 
employntent  as  counsel. 

While  he  was  absent  in  Congress,  the 
trials  of  some  of  the  Morgan  conspirators 
had  been  going  on,  and  some  convictioBS 
had  taken  place  of  those  who  first 
took  Morgan  into  their  custody.  Mr. 
Barnard  was  retained  as  counsel  for 
the  defence  of  those  who  remained  to  be 
tried. 

The  public  mind  had  become  m(»«  and 
more  excited  against  the  perpetrators  of  the 
outrage  upon  Morgan,  and  his  murder — for 
it  was  fully  believed  that  he  had  been  mur- 
dered. Those  who  were  under  indictment, 
innocent  or  guilty,  were  in  great  peri]. 
They  were  convicted  already  in  the  popu- 
lar judgment.  Special  preparations  were 
made  to  secure  their  conviction  by  the 
courts.  Under  a  law  for  that  purpose,  a 
special  attorney-general  was  created  and 
appointed  on  behalf  of  the  State  for  these 
trials.  Mr.  John  C.  Spencer  accepted  this 
office.  In  the  end  a  judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court  was  especially  assigned  to  preside 
at  the  trials,  instead  of  the  usual  circuit 
judge. 

Trials  under  these  formidable  prepara- 
tions were  had  in  Orleans  county  and  in 
Niagara  county.  They  were  amonff  the 
most  laborious  and  severely  contested  juiy 
trials  that  have  ever  taken  place  in  this 
country.  The  array  of  counsel  was  strong 
on  both  sides.  In  all  the  cases  Mr.  Bar- 
nard held  the  position  of  leading  counsel 
for  the  defence,  in  the  examination  of  wit- 
nesses and  in  summing  up  to  the  jury. 

In  every  case,  the  defence  was  as  diffi- 
cult, perhaps,  as  was  ever  known  in  any 
criminal  prosecution.    It  was  necessary  to 
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8tand  up  against  a  popular  excitement 
which  amounted  to  miuineBs,  and  from  the 
influence  of  which  neither  judges  nor 
jurors  could  free  themselves.  It  had  to 
meet  ability  and  professional  skill  of  the 
highest  order  in  a  prosecution  specially 
appointed  by  the  State,  and  specially  re- 
solved on  conyictmg.  The  proofs,  too,  in 
every  case,  were  strong  and  unequivocal 
to  implicate  the  accused  in  flagrant  acts 
connected  with  the  abduction  or  imprison- 
ment of  the  victim,  Morgan.  The  ques- 
tion of  crimmat  intent  was  the  only  one  on 
which  a  doubt  could  be  raised,  and  the  in- 
nocent purpose,  if  there  was  one,  rested 
on  facts,  the  direct  proof  of  which  could 
not  be  estaUished.  There  were  only  the 
slightest  circumstances  from  which  such  a 
purpose  could  be  inferred.  It  is  easy  to 
see  that  everything  (depended  at  last  on 
the  manner  of  putting  the  cases  to  the  jury 
on  the  part  of  the  defence. 

Mr.  Barnard  had  satisfied  himself,  from 
a  private  investi^tion  of  the  afiair,  that  the 
persons  he  was  defendih^  were  really  inno- 
cent, though  associated  m  acts  with  others 
who  were  as  really  euilty,  and  the  resolution 
with  which  he  deluded  them  against  all 
the  appearances  of  guilt  so  strong  as  to  be 
appalling,  was  equal  to  his  conviction  of 
their  innocence.  They  were  acquitted  in 
every  instance. 

After  one  of  these  trials,  which  had  oc- 
cupied ten  days,  the  special  attorney,  Mr. 
Spencer,  presented  to  the  Supreme  Court 
a  case,  and  an  application  to  set  aside  the 
verdict.  It  was  elaborately  argued  on 
both  sides.  Mr.  Barnard  argued  it  alone 
for  the  defence.  The  reported  case  in  the 
May  term,  1830,  shows  the  nature  and 
great  variety  of  questions  involved  in  the 
trial  at  the  cireidt  and  argued  at  the  bar. 
The  last  of  these  eases  were  defended  by 
Mr.  Barnard  before  a  jury  in  Ontario 
county. 

Exhausted  by  these  labors,  in  the  fall 
of  1830  the  subject  of  our  memoir  sailed 
for  Europe.  lie  visited  France,  Italy, 
Switzerland,  Belgium  and  England,  and  re- 
turned home  in  the  summer  of  1831.  He 
was  in  Europe  a  little  less  than  five 
months,  and  was  a  diligent  traveller  and 
observer.  Paris  had  just  then  come  out 
of  the  revolution  of  July,  1830,  the  fresh 
marks  of  which  were  everywhere  visible. 
The  auvriers  were  still  singing  the  Marseil- 


•laise  in  the  streets;  Louis  Philippe  was 
the  Citizen  King, 

His  visit  to  Italy  was  one  of  interest,  for 
it  was  a  time  of  popular  commotion.  He 
witnessed  the  way  in  which  an  Austrian 
army  in  Italy  could,  at  that  day,  crush  an 
ill-appointed  revolution. 

While  in  Europe,  he  found  time  to  em- 
body, in  a  series  of  letters,  the  impressions 
made  upon  him  by  the  new  scenes,  and 
the  interesting  events  of  the  period.  His 
attention  was  particularly  directed  to  the 
political  aspect  of  things,  and  to  the  social 
condition  of  the  people.  These  letters 
were  published  at  the  time,  originally  in  a 
paper  at  Rochester,  and  were,  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  copied  in  other  papers, 
and  a  good  deal  read.  In  some  quarters 
their  publication,  in  a  collected  form,  was 
strongly  called  for,  but  it  was  neglected, 
and  the  time  passed  by. 

In  August,  1831,  Mr.  Van  Buren  went 
to  England,  having  been  appointed  Minis- 
ter by  Gen.  Jackson,  during  the  recess  of 
the  Senate.  In  January  following,  his 
nomination,  having  been  submitted  to  the 
Senate,  was  not  agreed  to  by  that  body. 
The  grounds  of  this  severe  judgment  of 
the  Senate  were  found  in  the  party  char- 
acter of  his  instructions,  as  Secretary  of 
State,  to  his  predecessor  at  London,  Mr. 
M'Lane,  on  the  subject  of  the  West  India 
trade.  The  dealing  of  this  blow  roused 
the  passions  of  the  liege  men  of  the  Old 
Hero,  and  especially  of  the  partisans  of  his 
favorite,  and  destined  nominee  and  suc- 
cessor in  the  presidency.  The  act  was 
denounced  as  an  indignity  offered  to  the 
President,  and  his  official  paper  at  Wash- 
ington boldly  talked  of  the  necessity  of 
dispensing  altogether  with  the  Senate  as 
an  advising  body,  and  leaving  the  Presi- 
dent to  take  care  of  the  Executive  power 
alone!  "Indignation  meelings"  were 
held  at  several  prondnent  politick  points — 
at  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  and  by  a 
Legislative  caucus  at  Albany. 

In  February,  1832,  a  citizens'  meetinff 
was  called  at  Rochester,  and  attended 
mainly  by  those  who  had  no  indignation 
to  express  against  the  Senate  for  the  exer- 
cise of  an  honest  judgment  in  a  matter 
wholly  within  its  constitutional  duty  and 
authority.  By  particular  request,  and  not 
as  a  volunt^r,  Mr.  Barnard  attended  this 
meeting.    By  such  request  he  prepared 
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the  resolutions  which  were  adopted  by  the 
meeting.  They  were  six  in  number,  and 
the  character  of  the  whole  may  be  seen  in 
the  two  following,  the  first  and  last  of 
the  series : — 

^^Resolved^  That  we  regaid  it  as  of  the  highest 
importance,  that  the  Senate  of  the  United  Sates 
as  an  independent  and  co-ordinate  branch  of 
the  Federal  Government,  should  be  preserved 
and  sustained  in  the  perfect  integrity  of  its  con- 
stitutional powers. 

"  Resolved,  That  we  hold  the  interests  and 
the  honor  of  the  country  as  paramount  to  the 
interests  of  any  man,  or  any  party,  and  the 
Senate  deserves  the  grateful  thanks  of  the 
country  for  the  salutary  and  just  rebuke,  which, 
by  its  action  on  Mr.  Van  Buren's  nomination, 
it  has  administered,  for  what  the  Senate  be- 
lieved to  have. been  a  flagrant  attempt  to  solicit 
from  the  favor  of  a  foreign  government  for  a 
party,  what  that  government  had  refused  to  the 
country." 

The  only  speech  made  to  the  meetii^ 
was  made  by  Mr.  B.  It  was  a  speech  evi- 
dently not  intended  for  popular  e£fect,  but 
was  such  an  one  as  might  have  been  de- 
livered before  the  Senate  at  the  next  ses- 
sion. It  presented  a  viewef  tbe  whole 
question  of  the  West  India  trade ;  it  de- 
fended the  constitutional  authority  of  the 
Senate,  and  the  rights  and  dig^nity  of  that 
body ;  it  laid  open,  with  clearness  and  per- 
fect truth  and  candor,  the  main  point  on 
which  the  judgment  of  the  Senate  had 
turned,  in  regard  to  Mr.  Van  Buren's  ap- 
pointment as  minister,  and  it  exposed  with 
great  severity  the  conduct  of  those  who 
were  making  a  Jacobinical  war  on  the 
Senate  in  his  behalf. 

In  New  York  the  opposition  to  the 
Jackson  and  the  spoils  party,  was  in  some 
danger  of  having  its  force  divided  or  weak- 
ened in  the  presidential  election  of  1832, 
by  the  separate  organization  then  main- 
tained by  the  Anti-Masons.  In  June  that 
party  had  met  in  convention  and  nomi- 
nated candidates  for  governor,  lieutenant 
governor  and  presidential  electors — all, 
personally,  and  within  the  lines  of  their 
political  principles,  entirely  agreeable  to 
the  body  of  the  Anti-Jackson  party  in  the 
State. 

In  July  a  convention  of  delegates  from 
the  ''National  Republican  party"  was 
held  at  Utica,  over  which  the  late  Chief 
Justice  Spencer  presided.    It  was  a  con- 


vention full  of  talent  and  inspired  by  the 
noblest  principles  of  high  and  dismterested 
patriotism.  Mr.  Barnard  attended  that 
convention  as  a  del^ate,  and  was  one  of 
the  Committee  appointed  to  consider  and 
report  what  action  the  convention  ou^ht 
to  take.  The  result  of  their  deliberations 
was  embodied  in  a  series  of  resolutions 
and  an  address.  It  was  proposed  to  ab- 
stain from  making  any  new  nominaticMis, 
and  to  recommend  to  their  friends  the 
adoption  and  support  of  the  State  candi- 
dates and  electors  already  in  nomination. 
By  the  request  and  appointment  of  the 
committee,  Mr.  B.  aaoressed  the  con- 
vention on  the  presentation  of  their  report 
in  explanation  and  support  of  their  views, 
and  his  speech  on  that  occasion  was  written 
out  and  published  at  the  request  of  the 
convention.  « 

The  main  object  (^  the  speech  was  to 
maintain  the  propriety  and  neoesaty  of 
sacrificing  local  divisions  and  interests  to 
the  high  duty  of  bringing  the  whole 
strength  of  the  opposition  m  New  York 
to  bear  against  the  administration  and 
spoils  party  at  the  approaching  election. 
But  besides  this,  it  furnished  matter  for 
the  gravest  reflection  in  the  sentiments  it 
contained  and  in  the  picture  which  was 
drawn  in  it  of  the  character  and  conduet 
of  the  administration.  Its  tone  is  indi- 
cated in  such  passages  as  these: — 

^  Sir,  in  a  country  like  ours,  a  condition  of 
outward  prosperity,  produced  by  the  untram- 
melled energies  of  an  enterprising  people,  and 
existing  in  spite  of  incapacity  or  corruption  in 
high  places,  affords  no  securitv  or  evidence 
that  its  free  institutions  are  safe.  While  the 
citizen  slumbers  on  in  unconcern,  or  wakes 
only  to  exchange  gratulations  with  his  neigh- 
bors on  their  individual  or  mutual  successes, 
under  the  faith  and  guarantee  of  wholesome 
laws,  the  Constitution  may  besufiering  violence, 
and  the  elements  of  government  hastening  to 
dissolution.  .Neither  .the  workmen  on  the 
exterior  of  the  building,  nor  those  who  slumber 
in  its  chambers,  nor  those  who  revel  in  its 
halls,  will  feel  the  less  at  ease  because  a  secr^ 
enemy  is  sapping  its  foundatioDS,  or  laying  a 
sUent  train  ror  its  destruction.'' 

In  the  course  of  this  performanoe  we 
have  this  description  of  the  way  in  which 
General  Jackson  was  brought  into  power, 
and  of  the  character  and  proceedings  of 
the  victoiB : — 
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**  It  became  neceBsary,  in  order  to  prepare 
the  way  for  the  triumphal  entry  and  marcn  of 
the  Hero  to  the  Capitol,  to  perform  a  solemn 
ceremony  of  sacrifice  of  which  modem  history 
scarcely  furnishes  the  parallel.  Nor  was  the 
offering  less  acceptable  either  to  the  priests, 
or  to  the  idol,  because  the  victims  were  both 
human  and  innocent.  An  administration,  dis- 
tinguished for  its  parity,  conducted  by  men  of 
the  highest  order  m  intellect,  the  most  profound 
attainments,  and  the  most  exalted  patriotism, 
and  based  on  principles  settled  from  the  found- 
ation of  the  government,  and  scarcely  admit- 
ting of  a  difference  of  opinion,  was  to  be  pros- 
trated and  destroyed  without  regard  to  the 
common  decencies  of  truth  and  charity. 

*^  Nor  ou^ht  we,  sir,  to  be  surprised  at  the 
success  which  att^ided  this  daring  enterprise, 
when  we  consider  that  it  was  effected  under 
the  conduct  of  a  small  but  desperate  band  of 
demagogues,  who,  though  gathered  from  all 
quarters  of  the  Union,  and  embracing  every 
shade  of  political  complexion,  were  vet  fairly 
united  under  the  only  law  which  is  known  to 
bind  die  profligate  and  unprincipled — the  com- 
mon lost  of  rapine  and  plunder.  The  ease 
with  which  they  overthrew  the  virtuous  adnun- 
istratioQ  of  Mr.  Adams,  reminds  one  of  the 
facilitv  with  which  the  buccaneers  of  South 
Amenca  were  accustomed  in  their  day  to 
conquer  and  possess  themselves  of  a  nchly 
laden  Spanish  galleon  in  the  Caribbean  sea. 
And  the  virtuous  heart  will  be  afflicted  at  the 
points  of  agreement  and  parallel,  suggested  by 
this  reference.  Among  these  freebooters, 
prayers  were  frequently  offered  up  for  the 
success  of  piratical  expeditions,  and  solemn 
thanksgivings  were  chanted  for  victories.  The 
chief  maxim  in  their  code  was—'  No  prey,  no 
pay.'  And  in  the  division  of  the  *  spoils,' 
rewards  were  distributed  with  the  most  scru- 
pulouB  regard  to  the  just  claims  of  the  merUori' 
Ota  and  deserving.  The  wounded  received 
the  first  attention,  and  the  highest  compensa^ 
Hon  was  reserved  for  them  if  disfigured  or 
mutilated  in  the  service. 

'^  With  those  who  led  the  systematic  and 
successful  attack  on  the  late  administration, 
and  manifested  so  much  dexterity  in  the  prac- 
ticed nse  of  the  weapons  of  falsehood,  treach* 
ery,  and  poison,  the  stake  of  the  enterprise 
was  nothing  less  than  theplunder  of  the  public 
offices  of  the  country.  *  The  object  was  palpa- 
ble enough  at  the  time,  but  it  has  since  been 
boldly  and  shamelessly  avowed. — No  sooner 
had  the  noble  ship  struck  her  colors,  and  the 
**  victors"  gained  ner  decks,  than  an  indiscrim- 
inate fdaughter  commenced.  In  brief  time, 
every  valuable  officer  was  either  thrown  over- 
boud,  or  set  afloat  for  the  shore ;  whilst,  with 
characteristic  recklessness,  not  even  enough 
of  the  common  crew  were  retained  to  insure 
the  aafctv  of  the  vessel.  Of  the  many  hundreds 
who  sufilered,  by  fitf  the  greater  number  were 


only  stript  naked  before  they  were  set  adrift ; 
but  others,  less  fortunate,  were  not  permitted 
to  escape  till  they  had  received  a  cruel  and 
calumnious  stab  at  the  hand  of  authority.  In 
the  distribution  of  the  '  spoils,'  it  is  believed 
that  no  iDorthy  and  weU  deserving  comrade  has 
had  reason  for  complaint.  The  most  darinr 
and  reckless  spirits  have  been  complimented 
with  difltingnished  favors,  and  no  valuable 
service  rendered  in  the  common  cause  has 
gone  unrewarded.  But  what  lends  to  this 
history  the  strongest  interest,  is  to  observe  the 
generous  sympathy,  zeal,  and  devotion  exer- 
cised towards  tnoee  who  have  personally  suffered 
by  their  necessary  exposure  in  the  contest. 
To  their  own  sick  and  tcounded  their  first  and 
chief  care  has  been  directed,  and  on  these  haa 
been  bestowed  the  full  measure  of  that  human- 
ity which  has  never  been  permitted  to  waste 
itself  on  other  objects." 

At  an  "  Anti-Jackson"  meeting,  called 
especially  for  the  purpose  at  Rochester, 
on  the  eve  of  the  election  in  1832,  Mr. 
B.  discussed  before  the  citizens  of  that 
place,  in  a  very  full  and  elaborate  manner, 
the  course  and  policy  of  General  Jackson's 
administration,  up  to  that  time.  The 
main  proposition  laid  down  in  that  speech, 
(as  appears  in  a  copy  now  before  us,)  and 
which,  startling  as  it  was  and  is,  was  fully 
sustained  by  the  exposition  of  facts,  and 
in  the  ai^gument^  was  as  follows : — 

''That  General  Jackson  has  arrogated  to 
himself  and  actually  exercised,  or  claimed  to 
exercise,  in  his  own  person  exclusively,  the 
powere  of  every  independent  branch  of  the 
government — ^the  Legislative,  the  Judicial, 
and  the  Executive — while  the  Constitution 
allows  him  no  portion  of  the  Legislative  or  of 
the  Judicial  power,  and  divides  the  Executive 
between  himself  and  the  Senate ;  that  he  has 
invaded  every  department  in  a  manner  tending 
to  make  all  the  powers  that  can  be  exereiseo 
under  the  Constitution  by  any  and  every 
branch  of  the  Government  centre  wholly  and 
exclusively  in  his  own  person." 

In  the  fall  of  1832,  Mr.  B.  left  Ro- 
chester and  became  a  citizen  of  Albany, 
intending  to  follow  such  professional 
business  as  might  be  offered  hmi  as  coun- 
sel, without  connecting  himself  with  or 
keeping  open  an  attorney's  office.  The 
condition  of  his  health,  never  at  any  time 
robust,  forbade  his  attempting  any  mora 
than  this.  He  found,  however,  abundant 
occupation,  fai  ways  congenial  to  his  dis* 
position  and  great  legal  attainments.    In 
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September,  1833,  occurred  that  famous 
and  bigh-handed  measure  of  General  Jack- 
son— the  seizure  of  the  public  treasure  of 
the  United  States  out  of  the  custody  of  the 
law  and  of  the  hands  where  the  law  had 
placed  it.  The  removal  of  the  deposits, 
and  the  war  which  the  President  was 
waging  on  the  bank  and  against  the  cur- 
rency and  business  of  the  country,  were 
followed  by  extraordinary  scenes  and 
occurrences.  The  Senate  at  its  next  session 
condemned  the  act  of  the  President.  The 
President  sent  to  the  Senate  his  "  Protest." 
In  the  mean  time  the  country  was  dis- 
turbed in  all  its  business  relations,  and 
distress  and  panic  fell  upon  the  community. 
Memorials  representing  the  condition  of 
things  poured  .in  upon  Congress  from 
nearly  every  quarter,  borne  thither  by 
committees  of  citizens  sent  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

In  March,  1834,  the  staid  and  sober 
citizens  of  Albany  were  roused  by  the 
pressure  which  had  before  been  felt  else- 
where, and  a  movement  followed  to  bring 
their  grievances  to  the  notice  of  the  Gen- 
eral Government.  A  call  was  made  for  a 
meeting,  signed  by  2,800  citizens  of  the 
highest  respectability.  Resolutions  were 
presented  to  the  meeting  from  a  committee 
by  the  late  Chief  Justice  iSpencer,  The 
memorial  to  Congress,  a  very  grave  docu- 
ment of  much  length,  was  prepared  by 
Mr.  Barnard.  It  presented,  perhaps,  as 
full  and  complete  a  view  of  the  financial  and 
pecuniary  embarrassments  of  the  country, 
and  of  the  causes  originating  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  Government,  which  produced 
these  embarrassments,  as  could  be  found 
in  any  paper  of  the  period.  The  nature 
and  uses  of  money  and  of  currency,  and 
in  what  manner  the  acts  of  the  Govern- 
ment had  operated  to  derange  the  currency, 
by  destroying  confidence  and  credit,  were 
set  forth  and  described  with  clearness  and 
precision. 

A  large  and  highly  respectable  com- 
mittee of  citizens  was  appointed  to  bear 
this  memorial  to  Congress,  of  which  Mr. 
Barnard  was  the  chairman.  One  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  admirable  speeches  Mr. 
Webster  ever  made  was  on  the  presenta- 
tion of  this  memorial  to  the  Senate. 

On  the  return  of  the  committee  from 
Washington,  a  very  large  meetiiig  of  the 
citizens  was  called  to  hear  their  report. 


This  was  an  elaborate  paper,  drawn  up  by 
Mr.  Barnard,  entering  at  large  into  ibe 
condition  of  things  at  Washington  and  in 
the  country,  and  showing  the  attitude 
which  it  became  the  people  to  assume 
towards  the  administration  on  account  of 
the  tyranny  it  was  practicing  upon  them. 
On  this  occasion,  after  the  report  had  been 
heard  and  received,  the  meeting  proceeded 
to  the  consideration  of  the  new  phase  in 
the  lawless  acts  of  the  President,  which 
was  presented  by  his  famous  "Protest,*' 
information  of  which  had  reached  the  city 
within  a  day  or  two.  The  speech  which 
Mr.  B.  made  on  that  subject,  and  which 
was  published  at  the  request  of  the  meet- 
ing, was  a  thorough  discussion  and  exposi- 
tion of  the  points  presented  by  that 
elaborate  and  extraordinary  paper.  It 
presented  a  complete  analysis  of  the  doc- 
trines of  arbitrary  and  autocratic  power 
claimed  for  the  President  by  that  docu- 
ment, and  held  them  up  to  the  abhorrence 
and  indignation  of  the  country.  In  the 
fall  of  this  year,  without  and  agunflt  his 
desire,  the  TVhigs  of  the  city  and  county 
of  Albany — ^for  the  party  opposed  to 
Executive  encroachment  and  domination 
began  now  to  be  called  Whigs — ^placed 
Mr.  B.  in  nomination  for  Congress.  But 
the  power  of  the  district  was  in  other 
hands,  to  remain  there  for  a  time.  He 
was  beaten  by  a  very  small  majority. 

The  hold  which  General  Jackson  had 
of  power  was  not  to  be  shaken,  and  he 
was  strong  enough  also  to  appoint  his 
successor.  But  Mr.  Van  Buren  could  not 
command  the  same  elements  of  strength. 
At  first,  however,  there  was  a  disposition 
to  look  to  his  administration  with  hope ; 
at  least  the  country  felt  relieved  to  be  rid 
of  General  Jackson.  It  breathed  freer 
and  deeper.  But  when  Mr.  Van  Buren's 
Inaugural  appeared,  though  it  seemed  to 
be  little  thought  on  or  cared  for  generally, 
it  produced  distrust  and  dissatisfaction  in 
some  minds.  Mr.  Barnard  was  of  this  num« 
ber,  and  with  a  view  to  arouse  attention  to 
it  and  to  sound  a  warning  in  time,  he  made 
it  the  occasion  of  two  essays,  which  were 
published  in  the  Albany  Evening  Journal. 
One  of  these  was  on  "Vital  Principles 
in  Republics,"  and  the  other  on  "The 
Reigning  System  of  Politics."  They  were 
characteristic  of  their  author  in  the  send- 
menis  they  expressed. 
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In  the  fall  elections  of  1837,  the  Whig» 
of  New  York  swept  the  State.  They 
elected  one  hundred  out  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty-eight  members  of  Assembly. 
Mr.  B.  was  one  of  the  number.  All  oyer 
the  State  the  Whigs  had  put  their  strong- 
est men  in  nomination,  and  a  body  of 
more  talent  and  character  than  the  Assem- 
bly thus  chosen  never  sat  in  the  State. 
As  to  the  part  which  Mr.  B.  took  in  that 
body>  we  can  only  refer  to  the  record  of 
their  sayings  and  doings.  At  the  close 
of  the  session  a  volume  was  immediately 
put  to  press,  containing  Mr.  Barnard's 
"  Speeches  and  Reports'  of  that  session. 
It  IS  a  volume,  closely  printed,  of  228 
pages.  It  was  edited  by  John  B.  Van 
Schaick,  then  conducting  the  Albany 
Daily  Advertiser — a  scholar,  a  grentleman, 
and  a  man  of  talent,  whose  early  death 
will  never  cease  to  be  lamented  by  troops 
of  admiring  and  attached  friends.  Mr. 
Van  Schaick  in  his  Introduction  gives  this 
account  of  the  contents  of  the  volume : 

"  It  remains  but  for  the  Editor  to  say  that 
they  were  collected  by  him  and  are  put  f«rth  by 
him  at  the  instance  of  friends,  who  in  common 
with  himself  appreciated  the  sentiments  advo- 
cated and  the  principles  maintained  by  Mr. 
Barnard,  daring  the  winter  of  1838.  They 
esteemed  these  sentiments  and  principles  as 
poeaessing  too  much  of  permanent  interest  to 
oe  lost  in  the  ephemeral  columns  of  the  daily 
press.  It  was  resolved,  with  the  author's  con- 
sent, to  combine  them  in  their  present  more 
enduring  shape.'* 

• 

The  B.eport  on  the  subject  and  system 
of  Public  Instruction ;  that  on  the  Subject 
of  Religious  Exercises  and  the  Use  of  the 
Bible  in  Schools ;  and  the  speech  on 
Banking,  Currency,  and  Credit,  contained 
in  this  volume,  are  the  most  important 
among  its  contents.  They  attracted  much 
interest  at  the  time,  and  the  paper  on  the 
Use  of  the  Bible  in  Schods  was  very 
extensively  reprinted  and  circulated  in 
other  States  as  well  as  in  New  York. 

In  the  fall  election  of  1838  the  Whip 
were  again  successful  in  New  York.  Mr. 
Barnard  was  elected  to  Congress  from  the 
Albany  District;  having  been  put  in 
nomination  against  the  most  earnest  and 
repeated  solicitations  to  his  friends  to  be 
allowed  to  remam  quietly  at  home.  He 
was  twice  re-elected»  after  which  he  per-  i 
emptorily  declined  to  tak^  another  nomi-  | 


nation.  At  the  next  election,  a  gentleman 
of  the  opposite  school  of  pontics  was 
elected  from  that  district. 

In  the  State  election  of  1838,  the  Whigs 
had  the  aid  of  the  "  Conservatives,'^  of 
whom  Mr.  N.  P.  Talmadge,  then  a  Demo- 
cratic Senator  in  Congress,  was  a  leader. 
It  was  immediately  proposed  that  the 
Whigs  should  continue  Mr.  T.  in  his  place 
by  a  re-election.  Mr.  B.  opposed  this — 
unless  Mr.  T.  would  avow  himself  a  Whk^, 
which  he  had  not  done,  and  was  not  likely 
to  do.  Mr.  Barnard  thought  it  too  great 
a  sacrifice  to  be  *'  expedient."  A  contro- 
versy arose  on  this  matter,  of  considerable 
sharpness.  He  wrote  a  series  of  articles 
in  exposition  of  his  views,  which  are  prob- 
ably the  most  able  papers  of  their  kind 
ever  produced  in  the  State.  Mr.  Tal- 
madge was,  notwithstanding,  re-elected 
Senator ;  and  events  fully  justified  all  the 
forebodings  in  which  Mr.  B.  indulged  in  re- 
gard to  it.  He  had  never  tubscrided  to  the 
policy  of  the  Whig  party  in  forming  unholy 
alUancea  and  coalitions,  instead  of  standing 
on  its  own  distinctive  principles,  consoli- 
dating its  own  ranks,  and  relying  on  its 
own  strength. 

He  resumed  his  seat  in  Congress  in  De- 
cember, 1839,  with  ten  yeai-s  more  of  ex- 
perience and  of  maturity  than  he  had  when 
he  last  left  it.  Many  readers  will  recollect 
the  appalling  difficulties  that  occurred  at 
the  commencement  of  the  session  of  Con- 
gress in  1839,  in  organizing  the  House  of 
Representatives,  on  account  of  the  out- 
rageous conduct  of  the  "Democratic" 
party  in  relation  to  members  elected,  and 
hold[ing  regular  returns  of  election,  from 
New  Jersey.  From  the  outset  Mr.  B. 
took  a  leading  part  in  that  fearful  contro- 
versy. 

In  the  six  years'  service  in  Congress 
which  followed,  the  public  records  will 
show  the  part  acted  by  Mr.  Barnard. 

Nearly  every  subject  of  leadin?  mterest 
in  the  affairs  of  the  country  which  came 
before  ^he  House  oi  Representatives,  or 
those  which  seemed  to  him  to  be  leading 
interests,  received  his  attention  and  boat 
exertions  on  one  side  or  another. 

In  the  first  session  of  the  twenty-sixth 
Congress,  after  the  New  Jersey  Question, 
the  policy  of  internal  improvements,  which 
Mr.  Van  Buren  proposed  to  have  the  gov- 
ernment wholly  abandon,  first  engaged 
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Mr.  B/s  attention  ;  and  next  the  revenue 
measures,  and  the  financial  and  fiscal  plans 
of  the  Administration;  its  sub-treasury 
scheme ;  its  treasury  note  policy,  designed 
to  cover  up  the  debt  it  was  creating,  and 
to  make  a  treasury  bank  of  irredeemable 

Saper  issues.  On  all  these  subjects  he 
elivered  elaborate  speeches.  In  the  sec- 
ond session  of  this  Congress,  (the  short 
session,)  he  presented  a  full  and  elaborate 
exposition  of  the  financial  condition  of  the 
Government,  and  of  its  debt ;  all  of  which 
had  been  ingeniously  disguised  and  mysti- 
fied by  the  Administration  and  its  friends. 
In  the  presidential  campaig^n  of  1840,  Mr. 
Barnard  took  the  field  as  others  did,  and  ad- 
dressed the  electors  whenever  he  was  m- 
vited  to  do  so,  in  various  parts  of  his  own 
State,  and  elsewhere.  It  was  his  invaria- 
ble custom  to  discuss  the  political  topics  of 
the  day  before  the  people  at  great  length, 
and  in  the  same  thorough  and  sober  way, 
on  the  true  merits  of  each  question,  that 
he  would  have  used  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. He  never  failed  to  find  this 
sort  of  ccMupliment  to  the  intelligence  of 
the  people  returned  and  rewardcKi  by  the 
most  patient  and  eager  attention— even  in 
speeches  running,  not  unfrequently,  to  the 
lei^th  of  three  hours. 

The  Whigs  had  the  House  in  the  twen- 
ty-seventh Congress.  Mr.  B.  was  Chair- 
man of  the  Ju£ciary  Committee.  In  the 
first,  or  extra  session,  the  questions  of  Fi- 
nance, of  Revenue,  of  the  Tariff,  of  Com- 
mercial regulations,  and  of  some  fiscal 
agent  to  fill  the  place  of  the  condemned 
Sub-treasury,  were  mainly  to  be  consid- 
ered. Mr.  B.  presented  matured  and 
well-studied  views  on  all  these  subjects. 
Of  that  of  Banking  and  its  true  principles, 
he  entered  into  the  discussion  at  great 
length ;  and  while  the  establishment  of  a 
National  Bank  was  under  consideration, 
presented  a  completely  digested  plan  of  a 
bank  which  avoided  many  of  the  objections 
to  previous  plans. 

The  Bankrupt  Bill  was  carried  through 
at  this  sesnon  under  the  chaise  of  Mr.  B. 
He  made  a  report  upon  it,  and  opened  and 
closed  the  debate.  A  Bankrupt  Law  is 
always  unpopular,  because  it  is  not  allowed, 
if  created,  to  stand  long  enough  to  work 
its  way  clear.  He  thought  it  a  duty  de- 
volved on  Congress,  by  the  Constitution, 
to  establish   and  maintain  a  system  of 


bankruptcy.  At  this  session  Mr.  B.  made 
a  speech  in  thorough  review  and  condem- 
nation of  the  opinion  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  New- York  in  the  case  of  McLeod 
and  the  affair  of  the  "  Caroline ;"  a  matter 
which  so  much  disturbed,  and  came  so 
near  breaking,  our  relations  of  peace  with 
Great  Britain. 

In  the  recess  which  followed  after  this 
session,  in  which  the  Whig  party  had  be- 
gun to  be  Tylerized,  a  convention  of  the 
Whigs  of  New- York  assembled  at  Syra- 
cuse, the  object  of  which  was,  to  re-assert 
the  distinctive  principles  of  the  party,  and 
consolidate  anew  its  strength  upon  them. 
The  paper  put  forth  by  that  Convention, 
and  called  "A  Declaration"  of  its  senti- 
ments, was  drawn  by  Mr.  Barnard.  It 
was  received  oveiywhere  with  great  satis- 
faction. 

In  the  next  session  of  the  twenty-sev- 
enth Congress,  Mr.  B.  was  much  occupied 
with  the  proper  duties  of  the  Judioary 
Conmiittee.  He  made  several  reports  from 
that  Committee  of  considerable  impor- 
tance. The  House  got  into  the  habit  of 
referring  to  that  Committee  matters  from 
other  committees  upon  which  legal  ques- 
tions arose.  One  of  Mr.  B.'s  reports  re- 
viewed, and  dissented  from,  an  elaborate 
opinion  of  the  Attorney-general,  Mr.  Le- 
gare,  in  a  vital  question  which  had  arisen 
m  regard  to  the  validity  of  the  existing 
tariff  laws. 

In  this  session  an  important  act  was 
passed,  requiring  the  election  of  Represen- 
tatives to  be  by  single  district  throughout 
the  United  States.  Mr.  B.  was  a  strenuous 
advocate  of  this  law,  and  defended  its 
constitutionality,  which  had  been  assailed. 

Mr.  B.  spoke  also  on  the  Army  Bill ;  on 
the  President's  Veto  of  the  Provisional 
Tariff  Bill,  or  "  Little  Tariff,"  as  it  was 
called,  and  on  the  great  Tariff  Bill  of 
1842.  He  had  also  charge  of  an  important 
measure,  the  "  Remedial  Justice  Bill,"  as 
it  was  called,  in  its  very  difficult  and  ob- 
structed passage  through  the  House.  It 
was  a  bill  to  secure  and  fix  the  jurisdietioQ 
over  such  cases  as  that  of  McLeod,  grow- 
ing out  of  the  Caroline  affair,  where  it  be- 
longed, in  the  Supr^ne  Court  of  the 
United  States.  It  was  a  measure  of  peace 
and  good  faith  in  connection  with  the  great 
treaty  of  peace  concluded  between  Mr. 
Webster  and  Lord  Ashburton.      But  it 
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encountered  the  most  detennined  hostility. 
Mr.  B.*s  speech  in  its  favor  was  a  legal  and 
constitutional  argument,  as  well  as  an 
earnest  appeal  to  the  justice  and  right 
feelings  of  the  House. 

At  this  session  Mr.  Tyler  sent  in  his  fa^ 
mous  Exchequer  p^an :  which  was  a  plan 
for  an  Exeeuiive  nank,  to  deal  in  deposits 
and  exchange,  and  be  managed  by  the 
Executive,  or  his  clerks  and  secretaries. 
There  was  to  be  a  Board  of  Exchequer, — 
which  was  only  an  Execuiinfe  Treasury 
with  sub-treasuries. 

As  antagonistic  to  this,  Mr.  Barnard  di- 
gested and  presented  a  Fiscal  plan  for  the 
safefkeeping  of  the  public  money,  and  for 
the  employment  of  issues  strictly  canverii- 
hie,  and  which  created  no  Sub-treasury, 
and  no  Executive  Bank.  But  the  whole 
subject  went  over. 

On  the  eve  of  the  election  in  New  York, 
in  the  fall  of  this  year,  Mr.  John  C.  Spen- 
cer, then  Mr.  Tyler's  Secretary  of  War, 
came  out  with  a  manifesto  to  the  people 
on  the  merits  of  Mr.  Tyler  and  his  ad- 
ministration. This  was  reviewed  by  Mr. 
Barnard  in  an  address  delivered  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  citizens  of  Albany,  which  was 

)ublished  and  widely  circu- 


lated and 

In  the  third  session  of  the  twenty- 
seventh  Congress,  after  an  inefifectual  ef- 
fort to  reject  the  repeal  of  the  Bankrupt 
Law  by  tne  same  Whig  votes  which  had 
passed  it  the  year  before,  Mr.  Barnard 

gave  his  attention  mdnly  to  the  Presi- 
ent's  Exchequer  plan,  now  again  sent  in, 
and  which  he  opposed,  and  to  another 
plan  of  his  own  which  he  prepared  and 
presented  to  the  House.  He  thought  it 
the  duty  of  Congress  to  do  something  on 
this  subject.  But  nothing  was  done.  His 
^'Provisional  Bill  for  supplying  a  National 
Currency"  was  fully  explained  and  dis- 
cussed in  a  speech  delivered  near  the  close 
of  this  short  session.  This  plan,  leaving 
the  deposit  system  to  operate  under  the 
old  law  of  IfSQ,  proposed,  by  a  simple 
and  perfectly  safe  process,  involving  the 
government  in  not  the  slightest  risk,  to 
adopt  and  nationalize  a  limited  amount  of 
sound  convertible  State  bank  currency  for 
general  jises.  The  plan  met  the  decided 
and  warm  approval  of  many  of  the  best 
men  of  both  branches  of  Congress. 

In  the  twenty-eighth  Congress,  power 
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had  returned  to  DemocFfttic  hands.  Mem- 
bers were  present  from  four  States,  who 
had  been  elected  by  general  ticket  j  in  de- 
fiance of  the  law  of  Congress  !  The  Whigs 
were  too  few  in  number  to  contend  suc- 
cessfully with  a  determined  and  lawless 
majority.  They  resolved  to  content  them- 
selves with  a  formal  Protest  against  the 
right  of  the  general  ticket  members  to 
their  seats.  This  paper  was  prepared  by 
Mr.  Barnard.  It  received  the  signatures  of 
fifty  Whigs.  It  cost  the  Whigs  a  desperate 
imd  protracted  straggle  to  get  the  Prote^ 
where  they  were  resolved  to  have  it — on 
the  Journals  of  the  House.  In  this  effort 
the  lead  was  in  Mr.  Barnard's  hands,  who 
offered  the  Protest.  In  this  Congress,  the 
efforts  of  Whigs  were  those  of  opposition 
to  the  party  measures  of  the  "Democ- 
racy." Such  were  Mr.  Barnard's  .efforts. 
He  spoke  gainst  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Sections  in  regard  to  electton$ 
by  general  ticket ;  against  the  bill  to  re- 
fund the  fine  imposed  on  Gen.  Jackson ; 
against  a  proposed  substitute  for  the  tariff 
of  1842 ;  and  against  the  Annexation  of 
Texas.  He  prepared,  also,  and  published, 
without  having  an  opportunity  to  offer  it 
to  the  House,  a  paper  in  ''  Review  of  the 
Report  of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and 
Means  on  the  Finances  and  the  Public 
Debt." 

This  paper  was  got  up  with  very  great 
labor  and  research.  It  unraveUed  the 
condition  of  the  treasury  and  the  finances, 
and,  by  a  clear  demonstration,  placed  the 
creation  of  the  public  debt,  as  it  then  ex- 
isted, where  it  belonged,  to  the  sole  ac- 
count of  Mr.  Van  Buren's  administration. 
It  showed  demonstrably  that  the  twen- 
ty-seventh Congress  had  created  no 
debt. 

In  July  and  August,  1844,  Mr.  Barnard 
addressed  to  his  constituents,  through  the 
Albany  Evening  Journal,  a  series  of  politi- 
cal papers^  five  in  number,  on  the  leading 
public  questions  of  the  period,  and  on  the 
true  poficy  of  the  country  in  regard  to  new 
aa  well  as  old  issues  before  the  people. 
These  papers  were  reprinted  elsewhere  in 
and  out  of  the  State.  In  March,  1845, 
Mr.  Barnard's  services  in  Congress  were 
at  an  end. 

In  the  winter  of  1844-5,  there  was  pub- 
lished in  a  Philadelphii^  paper,  a  series  of 
skilfully  executed  Daguerreotype  sketdies 
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of  members  of  Congreas,  one  of  which  re- 
lated to  him,  and  runs  thus : — 

«*  D.  D.  Babrabd,  of  New  York. — Mr.  Bar- 
mard  la  the  leadar  of  the  Whig  party  in  the 
House,  if  it  can  be  said  to  have  any  acknowl- 
edged head.  He  woald  occii|yy  a  prominent 
position  in  any  legislative  body.  He  is  a 
souiki,  logical  tninker,  and  a  hard  student.  He 
possesses  a  fund  of  information  upon  politics,' 
law  and  general  knowledge,  that  could  only 
have  been  attained  by  a  life  of  long  and  pstient 
application.  He  belongs  to  a  class  of  men  who 
are  unfortunately  diminishing  in  every  succes- 
sive Congress — men  of  practical  views,  pro- 
found minds,  and  strong  common  sense,  who 
apply  themselves  to  the  duties  of  Congressional 
life,  with  the  view  of  becoming  useful  and  bene- 
ficent statesmen.  He  never  sacrifices  sense  to 
sound,  nor  seeks  eclat  by  displays  of  brilliant 
rhetoric. 

''Armed  at  all  points  with  constitutional 
learning,  he  is  always  ready  to  meet  the  cham- 
pions of  nullification,  or  of  Locofocoism,  who 
attack  the  tenets  of  the  Whig  party,  or  seek  to 
palliate  violations  of  law  by  crude  and  dan^er- 
oos  expositions  of  our  National  Charter.  His 
powerful  speeches  on  the  general  ticket  ques- 
tion, and  his  firm  and  unflinching  opposition  to 
the  admission  of  the  illegally  elected  members, 
will  not  soon  be  foivotten.  As  an  interpreter  of 
the  Constitution,  Mr.  Barnard,  in  common  with 
the  Whig  partv,  belongs  to  the  school  of  Mar- 
shall, Story,  Madison,  Hamilton  and  Washing- 
ton, and  those  who  framed  that  instrument. 
He  looks  upon  the  Constitution  in  the  liberal 
spirit  in  which  It  was  conceived,  as  the  funda- 
mental law  of  a  great  nation,  adequate  to  all 
the  exigencies  and  wants  that  may  arise  in  the 
progress  of  our  history.  With  these  views,  he 
IS  a  friend  of  judicious  internal  improvements, 
the  protective  policy,  and  a  bank  or  the  United 
Suites,  and  a  sturdy  opponent  of  the  narrow 
views  of  the  race  of  Virginia  hair-splitters  and 
abstractionists,  who,  for  all  practical  purposes, 
reduce  the  Constitution  to  a  dead  letter. 

*<  As  a  speaker,  Mr.  Barnard  is  clear,  convinc- 
ing and  argumentative.  He  wants  a  lively 
imagination,  which  takes  from  his  speeches  the 
attractions  of  rhetorical  ornament  and  illustra- 
tion. He  speaks  in  a  measured  and  deliberate 
tone,  and  occasionally  throws  out  a  lofty  senti- 
ment which  shows  the  depth  and  dignity  of  his 
intellect.  His  manner  is  earnest,  but  at  the 
same  time  courteous  and  deferential  to  oppo- 
nents. He  never  gives  an  insult  in  debate,  and 
cannot  be  provok^  to  notice  the  blackguard- 
isms whicn  every  gentleman  encounters  in 
such  a  body  as  the  House  of  Representatives. 
The  face  of  Mr.  Barnard  is  that  of  a  student — 
pale,  grave  and  thoughtful.  In  stature,  he  is 
tall ;  he  is  past  the  meridian  of  life.  He  re- 
tires from  public  life  with  this  seetion  of  Con- 


gress.   He  leaves  behind  him  an  honorable 

reputation,  both  for  public  and  private  virtue.** 

Mr.  Barnard's  connection  with  the  Amer- 
ican Review,  as  an  occasional  contributor, 
b^an  with  its  first  year,  and  has  been 
continued  ever  since.  The  readers  of  the 
Review  can  judge  of  him  as  a  political 
writer  for  themselves. 

There  is  another  department  in  which 
Mr.  Barnard  has  performed  a  good  deal  of 
severe  labor,  and  which  we  should  notice 
before  concluding  this  sketch.  Consider- 
ing his  other  occupations,  he  has  wrought 
up,  first  and  last,  a  great  deal  of  literary 
matter.  For  many  years  he  has  4)een 
often  called  upon  to  deliver  addresses  and 
lectures  at  our  colleges,  and  before  lyce- 
ums,  literary  societies,  and  mutual  im- 
provement associations.  These  addresses 
are  generally  elaborate,  as  if  produced 
with  much  study,  thought  and  research. 
Of  these  there  have  been  printed  enough, 
if  collected,  to  make  two  large  vol- 
umes. In  1839  ''An  Historical  Sketch 
of  the  Colony  of  Rensselaerwick,"  pre- 
pared by  him,  and  read  before  the  Albany 
Institute,  was  published.  Shortly  after 
this  he  was  made  an  Honorary  Member  of 
the  Massachusetts  His^rical  Society.  In 
1836  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  was 
conferred  upon  him  by  Geneva  College, 
and  in  1845  the  same  honor  was  awarded 
him  by  Columbia  College  in  New  York. 

In  polities,  Mr.  Barnard's  principles 
have  the  force  and  character  of  settled 
convictions,  and  are  severely  held.  He  is 
always  anxious  to  have  his  party  hold  its 
principles  in  the  same  spirit.  He  thinks 
it  the  best  policy  to  be  honest  in  politics 
as  in  everything  else.  He  has  a  strong 
aversion  to  demagogues  and  their  tricks. 
He  has  never  solicited  office.  When  called 
to  the  performance  of  public  duties,  he 
has  obeyed  usually  with  all  the  signs  of 
real  reluctance,  but  we  may  believe  not 
without  such  feelings  of  gratified  pride,  as 
a  man  may  justly  indulge  when  he  finds 
himself  trusted  and  honored  by  his  fellow- 
men.  He  \a  evidently  ambitious  of  such 
honors  as  flow  from  desert,  but  has  never 
soufirht  political  distinction  except  in  some 
field  of  useful  and  patriotic  ^ndeavor. 
Those  who  know  him  best,  will  aver  that 
his  highest  aim  is  the  good  of  his  coun- 
try. 
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This  is  the  best  musical  histoiy  we  ha?e 
in  English,  and  its  republication  in  a  cheap 
form  cannot  but  have  a  good  influence  in 
diffusing  correct  ideas  of  music  and  gene- 
ral views  of  its  past  progress,  where  they 
are  much  needed.  Mr.  Hogarth  was  for 
many  years  connected  with  one  of  the 
London  papers  as  musical  critic ;  he  is, 
we  believe,  the  father-in-law  of  Dickens. 
Without  making  any  pretension  to  techni- 
cal knowledge,  he  has  evidently  a  culti- 
vated taste ;  he  writes  in  a  plain,  simple 
style,  and  though  he  is  neither  so  profound 
nor  acute  a  critical  writer  as  a  thorough 
education  and  a  more  sensitive  perception 
might  have  made  him,  yet  he  is  one  who 
understands  himself,  and  whose  judgments^ 
if  not  authoritative,  are  always  respectable. 
For  those  who  are  not  so  constituted  that 
they  are  compelled  to  read  and  remember 
everything  relating  to  music  that  comes 
within  their  reach,  his  history  must  be 
very  interesting ; — ^we  can  fancy  conditions 
of  being  admitting  such  a  supposition. 

Bat  for  our  own  part,  (we  speak  not 
personally,  but  in  the  name  of  all  unfortu- 
nate amateurs,)  Mr.  Hogarth's  history  is 
as  tedious  as  a  twice-told  tale.  It  is  all 
very  well,  but  the  facts  are  as  familiar  as 
the  events  narrated  in  the  Old  Testament ; 
and  for  the  criticism,  it  is  so  far  off',  cold, 
and  general,  that  though  all  very  true,  it 
is  tiresome.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
some  learned  musician  has  not  written  a 
technical  work  of  this  kind  on  music.  A 
series  of  thorough  examinations  of  the  pe- 
culiarities of  the  styles  of  the  great  mas- 
ters, and  of  different  times  and  schools, 
would  be  the  most  interesting  work  on 
music  that  can  be  conceived ;  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  some  one  who  combines  the 
rare  qualities  of  artist  and  critic  will  some 
day  devote  himself  to  this  task.  The  sub- 
stance of  it  should  be  such  as  we  may  fancy 
such  a  man  as  Mendelssohn  to  have  uttered 
in  familiar  conversations  with  his  pupils  or 


his  intimate  musical  friends.  There  should 
be  in  it  no  parade  of  technicahties,  none  of 
the  concealments  of  quackery ;  yet  there 
should  be  free  opinions  and  the  reasons 
for  them,  given  in  an  artist-like  manner, 
and  as  though  the  work  were  intended  for 
artists. 

There  is  no  art  that  suffers  so  much 
through  the  timidity  of  its  professors,  as* 
music.  The  artists  are  so  feuful  the  pub- 
lic will  not  understand  the  true,  that  they 
actually  surfeit  them  with  the  false.  Ever}' 
one  knows  how  it  is  at  our  concerto ;  the 
most  distinguished  performers  who  come 
among  us  dare  not  supply  our  audiences 
with  anything  but  show  music.  We  will 
mention  in  particular  Herz  and  Sivori,  be- 
cause they  were  very  successful  here,  and 
because  it  is  time  to  say  that  there  are  a 
few  lovers  of  music  among  us  who  felt 
aggrieved  to  think  that  artiste  of  their 
rank  should  have  been  so  little  disposed 
to  use  their  great  skill  for  the  love  of  truth. 
Henri  Herz  might  have  given  now  and 
then  something  much  better  than  his  own 
themes  and  variations,  without  doin&r  him- 
self any  pecuniary  injury.  Louis  Phihppe, 
who,  he  said,  was  very  fond  of  Sachini  and 
the  old  Italians,  must  have  grown  very 
weary  of  his  pianist  unless  he  had  the 
power  to  procure  from  him  something 
other  than  his  own  writing,  when  he  com- 
manded him  to  the  palace.  Sivori,  we 
have  been  informed  by  good  authority, 
excels  in  solid  music  as  much  as  he  does 
in  superficial ;  yet  aU  he  ever  gave  was  a 
sonata  of  Beethoven  on  one  occasion,  and 
his  way  of  doing  that  was  not  what  it 
would  have  been  before  a  discerning  audi- 
tory. Whenever  these  players  did  give 
anything  good,  it  was  sure  to  be  timidly 
and  ineffectively  done.  Once  they  did 
advertise  a  classical  concert;  the  result 
was  the  usual  Campanella  and  Carnival, 
the  everlasting  Last  Rose  of  Summer,  with 
variations,  ana  a  few  airs  from  Don  Oio- 
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vanni.  They  thought  that  the  word 
'*  classic  "  on  the  posters  might  increase 
for  once  the  potency  of  these  enormous 
blisters,  but  they  did  not  dare  to  actually 
exhibit  the  article  in  the  Tabemacle  in  any 
appreciable  quantity. 

But  we  do  not  for  this  blame  them  so 
much  as  if  they  were  all  that  their  personal 
friends  would  have  it  believed;  for  by 
their  thus  degrading  the  sacred  art  of  mu- 
sic to  a  mere  trade,  they,  in  so  far,  show  a 
want  of  those  qualities  which  mark  the  true 
artist,  and  are  not  to  be  reproved  for  not 
doing  what  they  might  have  done  for  their 
art,  because,  they  set  out  with  no  end  in 
view  but  to  use  it  as  a  busmess.  K  Men- 
delssohn, in  the  midst  of  his  great  life,  had 
stopped  short,  and  made  his  fortune  by 
show-playing,  he  would  have  deserved  the 
most  severe  criticism  that  could  be  applied 
to  an  artist ;  though  as  a  man  of  the  world 
he  would  have  acted  very  prudently.  But 
when  performers  give  themselves  wholly  to 
the  trickery  of  the  art,  and  for  years  make 
it  their  sole  study,  it  has,  of  course,  a  re- 
tributive influence  upon  their  minds ;  men 
cannot ''  go  here  and  there  and  make  them- 
selves a  motley  to  the  view,''  and  ''  look  on 
truth  askance  and  strangely,"  without  be- 
coming somewhat  parU-colored  in  their 
nsinds,  and  incapable  of  looking  at  truth 
directly.  They  make  their  fortunes,  and 
live  and  enjoy  their  well-earned  wealth ; 
but  they  do  not  grow  into  great  artists ; 
indeed,  if  they  live  long  enough,  and  carry 
out  their  system  purdy  enough,  they  de- 
generate mto  ummxed  charlatanry.  They 
do  not  deserve,  therefore,  to  be  criticised 
as  true  artists ;  for  by  their  course  they,  in 
effect,  disclaim  the  titlev  Or,  since  that 
phrase  may  seem  to  put  it  too  roimdly,  we 
may  admit  them  to  be  arHsls,  but  yet,  in 
such  a  department  of  musical  art  that  the 
same  criticism  which  would  apply  to  truly 
yreat  artists  must  not  be  used  towards 
th«m. 

Thus  this  timidity  operates  badly  m  the 
first  instance  on  the  public,  and  reacts  un- 
favorably on  the  professors.  The  history 
of  music  shows,  that  wherever  the  true 
haa  been  presented  fairly,  and  with  the 
same  confidence  that  is  wasted  upon  the 
false,  it  has  always  been  acknowledged 
and  felt.  If  the  same  money  had  l^en 
spent  upon  Mozart  that  has  been  lavished 
upon  Verdi,  during  the  past  year,  within 


our  city,  how  much  more  gratifying  to 
every  true  musician  would  have  been  the 
result !  For  we  cannot  conceive  that  Ver- 
di, though  there  are  many  odd  things  in 
his  pieces,  and  sometimes  good  ones,  is 
really  loved  by  those  who  have  deemed  it 
their  duty  to  subject  themselves  to  the 
nightly  fatigue  of  hearing  him.  Whereas, 
if  Mozart  had  been  given  the  same  number 
of  times,  and  with  a  force  equally  capable 
of  rendering  him  properly — at  the  worst 
he  could  but  have  failed,  as  Verdi  has ; 
but  he  would  not  have  failed  before  thrill- 
ing many  hearts  with  his  tenderness  and 
fire,  and  leading  them  thus  upward  to  a 
wider  sphere  of  enjoyment ;  we  should,  by 
this  time,  have  heard  his  melodies  in  the 
streets;  and  they  would,  for  that  is  their 
legitimate  effect,  have  exerted  a  refining 
influence  on  our  social  life. 

The  writers  on  music  for  popular  read- 
ing are  also  much  troubled  by  this  same 
timidity,  or  want  of  confidence  in  the 
power  of  truth  ;  and  that  is  probably  the 
great  reason  why  no  learned  musician  has 
ever  attempted  such  a  work  as  we  have 
above  suggested.  The  truly  learned  pre- 
fer, with  Mozart,  to  *'  show  how  it  ought 
to  be  done,"  to  writing  on  then:  art ;  or  if 
they  write,  they  are  afraid  of  being  too  ab- 
struse and  technical.  They  are  too  ready 
to  distrust  the  capacity  of  the  unlearned. 
Hence  we  have  so  very  little  really  satis- 
factory and  instructive  musical  criticism. 
Such  works  as  this  of  Mr.  Hc^arth  are 
doing  much,  however,  we  may  hope,  to 
lead  the  way  to  a  more  thorough  mode  of 
treating  music  than  has  been  hitherto 
practiced  by  our  writers.  The  histories  of 
Bumey  and  Hawkins  are  not  books  of 
which  an  English  musician  can  feel  partic- 
ularly proud ;  the  ''  Music  of  Nature"  is 
probably  the  worst  thing  that  was  ever 
written  on  music  in  any  language.  The 
London  Musical  Review,  published  maay 
years  since,  had  a  great  many  good  arti- 
cles, but  in  general  it  was  very  ponderous. 
The  Musical  Library,  with  its  specimens  of 
the  styles  of  the  various  masters,  and 
short  critical  notices  of  them,  was  excellent ; 
a  reprint  of  the  music  given  in  it,  with  the 
notices,  would  be  one  of  the  best  things 
that  could  be  done  for  music  m  this  country. 
Holmes's  Life  of  Mozart  is  a  very  interest- 
ing work,  but  it  would  have  been  much 
better,  if,  in  addition  to   tiie   affiDcti&g 
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narrative  of  the  great  composer's  strug- 
gles, it  had  also  included  a  learned  and 
minutely  discriminating  review  of  his  style, 
letting  us  fully  into  what  was  new  in  his 
manner,  showing,  hy  some  striking  exam- 
ples of  each,  how  his  boldness  astonished 
the  old  tie-wig  composers,  giving  some 
of  his  characteristic  peculiarities,  in  short, 
treating  of  him  at  large  as  artist,  Mr. 
Holmes  has  done  a  little  of  this,  it  is  true, 
just  enough  to  render  the  reader  unhappy 
that  he  has  not  done  more.  Besides  these 
books  and  a  very  few  more,  we  have  abso- 
lutely nothing  in  the  language  on  music  that 
is  worth  readihg,  excepting  grammars  and 
scientific  treatises.  That  sort  of  writing 
which,  while  it  conveys  knowledge,  quickens 
the  perception  and  communicates  the  love 
of  truth,  has  not  yet  been  bestowed  upon 
this  art.  At  least  it  has  not  been  so 
bestowed  in  a  permanent  form  accessible 
to  our  public ;  for  undoubtedly  there  has 
been  much  good  writing  in  the  Musical 
World,  (S^c,  as  well  as  much  of  the  pub- 
lisher's puff  sort  of  criticism. 

To  this  fact  it  is  probably  owing  that 
the  Germans  and  French  still  remain,  to  a 
great  extent,  under  their  ancient  delusion 
with  regard  to  English  music.  The  Ger- 
mans, indeed,  since  they  became  acquaint- 
ed with  Handel,  have  grown  somewhat 
wiser;  they  at  least  must  acknowledge 
that  if  England  has  produced  no  music, 
she  has  bought  and  paid  for  the  best ;  and 
it  was  her  cash  that  soothed  the  unhappy 
Beethoven  when  he  was  dying,  oppressed 
with  the  dread  of  want,  among  his  friends 
at  Vienna.  But  the  French  are  still,  from 
the  necessity  of  their  natures,  i.  e.  be- 
cause they  cannot  understand  the  truly 
great  in  art,  quite  ignorant  that  any  melo- 
dies but  sea  songs  and  "  God  Save  the 
Queen''  were  ever  written  across  the 
channel.  It  is  quite  amusing  to  see  M. 
Fetis  and  other  French  writers,  speaking 
of  Handel  as  "  the  German  musician  who 
lived  in  England,"  while  on  the  same  page 
they  will  claim  Cherubini,  who  was  bom 
and  educated  in  Italy,  for  a  Frenchman. 
It  is  true  that  such  great  geniuses  belong 
to  no  country ;  but  when  a  man  goes  to  a 
foreign  land  in  youth,  makes  and  loses  ' 
several  fortunes,  acquires  an  immortal^ 
fame,  spends  a  long  life,  and  finally  goes  to 
his  rest  there,  it  would  seem  that  his  adopt- 
ed country  might  very  properly  consider 


him  as  one  of  her  own  sons.  Handel 
lived  in  England  from  1710  till  1759,  and 
wrote  all  his  best  works  during  that  time. 
He  was  as  much  an  Englishman  as  Mr.  As- 
tor  was  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and 
more  so ;  for  artists  make  themselves  at 
home  sooner  than  others.  Messrs.  Loder, 
Timm,  Dr.  Hodges — ^y«a,  Mr.  Chubb — are 
not  these  and  many  more,  New  Yorkers  ? 
If  bemg  a  necessary  and  integral  part  of  a 
city  can  make  them  so,  they  certamly  are ; 
for  the  town  cannot  do  without  them. 
Take  away  the  Tabernacle,  Apollo  Saloon, 
Trinity  Church,  the  Park  Theatre,  and 
you  have  no  longer  the  same  village ! 

But  Handel  was  English,  not  only  by 
residence,  but  in  the  tone  of  his  ideas,  and 
form  of  his  expressions.  The  character- 
istic Handelian  melody,  so  large,  open, 
rich,  flowing,  was  written  to  please  Eng- 
lish ears ;  it  was  the  conforming  of  Han- 
del's style  to  that  of  previous  English 
composers,  and  to  the  peculiarities  of  Eng- 
lish national  melody.  His  genius  would 
not  have  developed  itself  in  so  universal 
a  manner  had  he  not  been,  as  it  is  said  he 
was,  a  great  reader  of  our  best  poets,  and 
able  to  sympathize  with  our  deepest  emo- 
tions and  affections.  Conceive  such  a  man 
living  at  Paris ! 

We  are  glad  that  Mr.  Hogarth  has 
given  so  full  accounts  of  the  English  mu- 
sicians before  and  since  Handel ;  for  be- 
cause they  are  seldom  heard,  and  not 
brought  into  notice  by  writing,  they  are 
generally  underrated.  The  opportunities 
of  hearing  new  music  with  us  are  not  fre- 
quent, and  nothing  is  more  easy  or  more 
common  than  to  seem  to  know  more  than 
others.  We  will  confess  that  all  we  ever 
heard  of  Purcell  (unless  he,  instead  of 
Lock,  wrote  the  music  to  Macbeth)  was 
at  a  few  very  entertaining  lectures  on 
Shakspeare,  with  musical  illustrations, 
given  last  winter  by  Mr  Lynne.  But 
that  was  enough  to  justify  the  high  rank 
assigned  him  by  all  the  best  writers,  and 
to  make  it  more  a  matter  of  surprise  than 
ever  that  he  is  not  oftener  heard.  On« 
such  musician,  if  our  Saxon  blood  had  pro- 
duced but  one,  is  worth  a  whole  wilderness 
of'Aubers  and  Adams. 

But  to  us,  on  this  side  of  the  world, 
questions  of  nationality  present  themselves 
as  pure  abstractions ;  they  are  matters  in 
which  the  feelings  of  American  amateurs 
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cannot  be  very  strongly  enlisted.  Yet 
there  is  a  satisfaction  in  thinking  that 
there  have  been  great  men  among  our  an- 
cestors. John  Tiiompson,  whose  grand- 
father spent  his  days  hammering  a  lap- 
stone,  and  grew  rich  by  the  rise  of  land, 
takes  now  a  secret  joy  in  studying  herald- 
ry, and  ascertaining  that  the  first  of  the 
Thompsons  was  slain  in  the  wars  of  the 
Roses ;  and  if  it  makes  John  feel  more  like 
a  gentleman,'  or  gives  one  a  more  assured 
confidence  that  there  is  no  hereditary  im- 
pediment in  the  way  of  his  studying  a 
beiiutiful  art,  perhaps  it  does  no  harm  to 
encourage  this  propensity  to  think  nobly 
of  the  blood  from  which  we  are  descended. 
It  is  possible  to  judge  well  of  ourselves 
without  judging  Ul  of  others.  We  may 
reverence  our  English  music,  as  we  do  our 
poetry,  and  still  admire  that  of  other  na- 
tions, the  German  and  the  old  Italian. 
We  may  have  a  Ust  of  great  masters,  tak- 
ing in  all  history,  and  brought  down  to  the 
latest  moment,  like  those  odd  catalogues 
of  saints  one  sometimes  meets  in  the  reli- 
gious newspapers.  It  may  include,  for 
example,  Jubai,  Jeduthun,  the  chief  mu- 
sicians on  Neginoth,  Aijeleth  Shahar, 
Shoshannim-eduth,  Qittith,  and  Mahalath 
Leanoth,  Apollo,  St.  Cecilia,  Pope  Greg- 
ory, Palestrina,  Bach,  Handel,  Ole  Bull, 
De  Meyer,  Jesse  Hutchinson  and  Christy's 
Minstrels.  The  continent  of  America  is  so 
extensive  that  it  is  becoming  in  us,  while 
we  feel  an  honest  pride  in  our  lineage,  to 
(mtertain  enlarged  views  in  matters  of  art 
OS  well  as  in  those  of  government  and 
affairs. 

Perhaps  the  great  reason  why  so  little 
has  been  written  upon  music  that  has 
tended  to  its  advancement,  has  been  that 
the  true  philosophy  of  it  has  been  so  im- 
perfectly understood.  The  great  artists 
are  guided  by  intuition  rather  than  by 


principles,  and  the  writers  have  written 
opinions  ex  cathedra,  rather  than  shown 
the  reasons  of  them.  The  true  province 
of  the  art  has  not  been  defined.  The  un- 
educated have  not  been  taught  to  distin- 
guish between  music  which  is  expressive 
and  that  which  is  merely  effective ;  they 
have  been  left  to  fall  into  the  old  error 
respecting  imitation  and  description.  The 
poetic  element,  which  is  the  life  of  the  art, 
has  not  been  insisted  on ;  and  though  good 
musicians  are  always  ready  to  feel  and 
acknowledge  it,  they  do  not  think  of  fixing 
upon  it  as  the  one  only  test  of  excellencl. 
The  feeling  with  them  is  true,  but  in  trans- 
lating it  into  language,  there  is  a  lamenta- 
ble  want  of  clear  ideas. 

Thus,  for  example,  after  hearing  such  a 
beautiful  .piece  as  Fingal's  Cave,  which 
was  played  at  the  last  Philharmonie  re- 
hearsal, one  might  gather  almost  as  many 
opinions  as  there  were  auditors.  All 
would  be  pleased  with  it ;  but  one  would 
pitch  upon  the  peculiar  richness  of  the  in- 
strumentation :  another  would  admire  the 
perpetual  novelty  and  variety  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  subjects ;  another  would  be 
struck  with  the  perfect  imitation  in  the 
opening  of  the  noise  of  a  heavy  sea  rolling 
in  upon  a  desolate  shore.  But  all  these 
might  have  existed  in  the  piece,  and  it  still 
have  been  poor  music.  It  is  in  /A€  />•- 
etry  of  it  that  its  excellence  consists — the 
musical  ideas,  which  the  treatment,  the 
instrumentation,  the  imitation,  belong  to 
and  adorn,  but  would  be  nothing  withont. 
This  one  principle  is  the  simple  key  to  the 
highest  mysteries  of  the  art ;  and  though 
it  IS  applied  differently  in' different  minds, 
as  it  is  by  different  composers,  yet  it  would 
save  both  hearers  and  musicians  the  trou- 
ble of  much  vague  thinking,  to  have  it 
always  kept  clearly  present  in  thq^r  under- 
standings. G.  W.  P. 
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Tbb  revolation  in  France  has  not  been  pro- 
dnctive  of  any  political  consequences  in  K,ng- 
land.  Considerable  excitement  was  of  course 
caused  by  that  event ;  but  this  was  in  a  ffreat 
deme  quieted,  by  the  announcement  of  Lord 
Palmerston  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the 
S9th  February,  that  the  English  Ambassador 
was  in  communication  with  M.  Liamartine, 
and  that  the  French  Provisional  Government 
expressed  a  disnosition  to  preserve  peace ;  and 
also  by  an  empnatic  declaration  of  Lord  John 
Russell,  made  in  the  same  place  on  the  28th 
February,  that  the  government  had  no  inten- 
tion whatever  of  interfering  with  the  form  of 
government  which  the  French  nation  might 
please  to  adopt ;  nor  would  the  British  govern- 
ment in  any  way  meddle  with  the  internal 
afikirs  of  France.  The  news,  however,  had 
great  influence  on  the  stock  exchange.  On 
uie  28th  Februai^,  consols  fell  as  low  as  80{, 
and  have  ever  since  continued  to  fluctuate. 
On  the  26th  March  the  closing  price  was  about 
83,  but  by  the  news  just  arrived,  we  perceive 
they  had  on  the  2d  April  receded  to  81|.  On 
the  18th  March,  the  amount  of  bullion  and  coin 
in  the  Bank  of  England  was  over  fourteen  mil- 
lions sterling.  Early  in  March  there  were 
some  meetings  in  London  of  a  tumultuous 
character;  lamps  and  windows  were  broken, 
and  numerous  depredations  were  committed. 
Some  Chartists  attempted  to  give  a  political 
turn  to  the  affair,  but  tne  mobs,  which  were  in 
great  part  composed  of  thieves  and  mischiev- 
ous persons,  were  dispersed  by  the  police,  and 
the  ringleaders  consigned  to  jail.  The  work- 
ing men  and  all  other  classes,  have  volunteered 
in  great  numbers  to  ofRciate  as  special  consta- 
bles, if  necessary,  to  preserve  order.  In  Glas- 
gow there  were  outbreaks  of  a  more  serious 
nature.  A  mob  of  about  6000  assembled,  and 
aAer  being  addressed  by  some  Chartists,  they 
robbed  the  stores  of  gunsmiths  and  others,  but 
were  completely  put  down  by  a  small  military 
force,  after  five  or  six  of  their  number  had  been 
killed  by  the  fire  of  a  body  of  fifteen  or  sixteen 
military  pensioners,  who  oeing  surrounded  and 
threatened  by  the  mob,  were  compelled  to  use 
their  muskets  in  self-defence.  About  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  of  the  rioters  were  arrested. 
Plunder  appears  to  have  been  the  great  object, 
as  the  crowds  in  every  instance,  except  that 
quoted,  ran  away  at  the  first  appearance  of  the 
military.  The  Chartists  are  getting  up  meet- 
ings and  delivering  inflammatory  addresses  in 
several  of  the  Iftrge  towns,  but  nothing  serious 
has  occurred.    Tney  have  sent  a  deputation  of 


fratemisers  to  Paris,  who  have  paid  a  visit  to 
the  Provisional  Government.  A  very  large 
number  of  English  male  and  female  work-peo- 
ple, who  were  employed  in  France,  have  been 
driven  away  by  the  Frencli  populace,  and  com- 
pelled to  return  home,  losing  the  wages  due 
to  them,  and  all  the  little  property  they  pos- 
sessed. The  Queen  has  added  another  princess 
to  the  Royal  Family,  now  six  in  number.  The 
proposed  addition  of  two  per  cent,  to  the  income 
tax  has  been  abandoned  on  account  of  its  great 
unpopularity. 

Great  preparations  were  made  in  Ireland  for 
meetings  to  address  the  French  nation,  which 
were  to  have  been  held  on  St.  Patrick's  day, 
but  these  were  postponed.  Smaller  meetings 
were,  however,  held  in  the  various  parishes  of 
Dublin  and  other  places,  at  which  resolutions 
were  passed,  and  Kepeal  petitions  adopted.  On 
the  20th  March  the  Trades  Union  and  Young 
Ireland  party  had  a  demonstration  at  Dublin, 
at  which  violent  harangues  were  delivered. 
The  people  were  congratulated  on  havinir  es- 
tablished their  right  of  meeting;  and  told,  it 
was  hoped  they  would  be  ready,  when  called 
upon,  to  meet  in  another  and  more  eflTective 
way.  Among  the  resolutions,  was  one  approv- 
ing of  "  the  recognition  of  the  rights  of  labor" 
by  the  French  government.  On  the  following 
day  Mr.  Smith  O'Brien,  M.  P.,  Mr.  T.  F. 
Meagher  and  Mr.  J.  F.  Mitchell,  were  heki  to 
bail  by  a  Police  Magistrate,  the  two  former  for 
having  delivered  speeches  calculated  to  excite 
unlawful  opposition  to  the  government,  and  the 
latter  for  having  published  in  a  paper  called 
**  The  United  Irishman,"  articles  of  a  similar 
tendency.  The  latest  accounts  state,  that 
rifles  and  other  weapons,  including  pikes  of 
twelve  feet  long,  are  being  purchased  in  con- 
*siderable  quantities,  and  meetings  held  in  rooms 
for  drilling  and  teaching  the  use  of  these  wea- 
pons. The  military  force  is  being  augmented 
oy  the  government,  for  the  purpose  of  suppress- 
ing any  attempted  outbreak. 

On  the  24tn  February,  Louis  Philippe  and 
the  ex-queen  commenced  their  flight  from 
Paris,  proceeding  to  Versailles,  where  they 
hired  a  common  carriage  and  drove  to  Dreuz ; 
after  which,  they  wandered  in  disjruise  from 
place  to  place,  until  the  afternoon  otThursday, 
the  2d  or  March,  when  they  embarked  at  Hod- 
fleur  in  a  fishing  boat,  anu  were  conveyed  on 
board  the  English  steamer  "  Express,  then 
waiting  at  Havre  with  her  steam  up,  and  which 
immediately  started  for  England.  On  the  fol- 
lowing morning  they  landed   at  Newhaven 
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withoat  money,  and  the  late  king  even  without 
a  change  of  clothing,  dressed  in  a  cap  and 
blouse^  with  a  pilot  coat  lent  to  him  by  the 
captain  of  the  steamer.  Their  companions 
were  Generals  Dumas  and  Roumigni,  M.  Thu- 
ret,  the  king's  private  valet,  and  Mile.  Muser, 
attendant  on  the. queen.  They  have  assumed 
the  names  of  Count  and  Countess  de  Neuilly, 
and  have  taken  up  their  residence  at  Clermont, 
a  seat  belonging  to  the  Kin?  of  the  Belgians. 
All  the  other  members  of  the  Tate  Royal  fWily 
have  arrived  safely  in  England,  except  the 
Duchess  of  Orleans  and  her  children,  who 
escaped  to  Germany,  and  at  the  last  accounts 
were  residing  at  Ems.  MM.  Guizot  and 
Duchatel  also  escaped  to  England. 

The  Provisional  Government  of  France,  on 
the  25th  February,  distributed  its  labors  as  fol- 
lows :  Dupont,  (de  TEure,)  President  of  the 
Council ;  Lamartine,  Foreign  Secretary ;  Ara- 
go,  Secretary  of  Marine;  Cr^mieuz,  of  Jus- 
tice ;  Gen.  liedeau,  of  War ;  Marie,  of  PuUic 
Works :  Ledru  RoUin,  of  the  Interior ;  Beth- 
emont,  of  Commerce;  Carnot,  of  Public  In- 
struction ;  Goudchaux,  of  Finances ;  Gamier 
Pages,  Mayor  of  Paris.  Gen.  Cavaignac  was 
appointed  Governor  of  Algeria,  and  Gen.  Cour- 
tais,  Commandant  General  of  the  National 
Guard.  One  of  their  first  acts  was.  a  procla^ 
mation  by  the  Provisional  Government,  declar- 
ing that  by  the  '*  call  of  the  people  and  some 
deputies,'*  in  the  sitting  of  tne  24th  of  Feb- 
ruary, it  was  for  the  moment  invested  with  the 
care  of  omnizing  and  securing  the  national 
victory,  it  proceeds: — ^'^ Frenchmen,  give  to 
the  world  the  example  Paris  has  given  to 
France.  Prepare  yourselves,  by  onier  and 
confidence  in  yourselves,  for  the  institutions 
which  are  about  to  be  given  you.  The  Pro- 
visional Government  desires  a  Republic,  pend- 
ing the  ratification  of  the  French  people,  who 
are  to  be  immediately  consulted.  Neither  the 
people  of  Paris  nor  the  Provisional  Government 
desire  to  subsiiiiUe  their  opinion  for  the  opinion 
qf  the  citizens  at  largd  upon  the  definite  form 
of  government  lohich  die  national  sovereignty 
shall  proclaim,^^ 

Our  limits  preclude  the  possibility  of  givins 
even  an  outline  of  the  various  decrees  issued 
on  this  and  a  few  following  days ;  the  greatest 
energy  was  displayed  in  restoring  order  and 
tranquillity,  and  providing  occupation  both  of 
mind  and  body  for  the  numbers  who  had  been 
let  loose  bv  the  Revolution :  our  notice  must 
be  confined  to  those  of  the  greatest  political 
import  and  bearing,  on  the  future  destiny  of 
France.  An  address  of  thanks  was  issued  to 
the  National  Guard,  which  announced  that 
*'  at  the  preeoit  hour  all  the  citizens  form  part 
of  the  National  Guard."  Gamier  Pag^s  also 
proclaimed  ^'The  Governmelit  of  the  French 
Republic  pledges  itself  to  guarantee  the  exist- 
ence of  the  working  man  by  his  labor.  It  en- 
gages also  to  guarantee  work  to  all  citizens. 


It  recognizes  the  fact  that  working  men  are 
entitled  to  unite  together  to  enjoy  the  legiti- 
mate advantages  of  their  labor."  Twenty-four 
battalions  of  National  Guard  were  recruited  in 
the  city  of  Paris,  to  be  paid  1  fr.  50  c.  per  day, 
and  elothed  and  armed  at  the  public  cost. 
These  were  immediately  marched  for  the  fron- 
tier. All  linen  clothes  and  small  articles 
pledged  at  the  Mont-de-PUli^  on  which  not 
more  than  10  fr.  had  been  lent,  were  to  be  re- 
deemed at  the  public  charge,  and  delivered  to 
the  owners.  The  Tuilleries  was  declared  an 
asylum  for  invalided  workmen.  Admiral  Ban- 
din  was  sent  to  Toulon  to  sail  with  a  fleet,  and 
has  taken  possession  of  Algeria,  in  the  name  of 
the  Groverament.  The  Nationsil  Guard  which 
had  been  suppressed  out  of  Paris  by  the  late, 
was  reinstated  by  the  present  government 
throughout  France,  and  the  Colonels  of  the 
twelve  legions  in  Paris  were  dismissed.  All 
political  prisoners  set  at  liberty.  On  Satuiday, 
26th  February,  a  great  number  of  armed  work- 
men presented  tli^mselves  at  the  Ministry  of 
the  Interior.  M.  Ledru  RoUin  energeticaJiy 
addressed  them,  and  requested  them  to  wltlifr- 
draw,  and  they  ultimately  did  so  in  compliance 
with  his  recommendation  to  go  and  enrol  as 
National  Guards.  Several  similar  scenes  took 
place  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  where  M.  Lamar- 
tine  was  compelled  to  address  the  multitude 
five  times  in  the  course  of  the  day.  The  same 
scenes  occurred  on  the  following  days,  and  tiie 
appearance  and  demeanor  of  the  assemblages 
were  at  times  anything  but  respectful  to  their 
rulers ;  the  tact  and  the  eloquence  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  government  were  sufiicient,  bow* 
ever,  to  appease  all  angry  feeling ;  and  the 
conduct  of  the  populace  has  hitherto,  from  a 
reliance  on  the  very  liberal  promises  of  the  new 
government,  and  other  causes,  been  remarkar 
bly  peacable ;  but  notwithstanding  this,  Paris 
has  been  ever  since  the  Revolution,  and  is  at 
present,  at  the  mercy  of  an  armed  multitude, 
all  regular  troops  having  been  withdrawn  at 
the  demand  of  the  populace,  and  the  National 
Guard  incorporated  with  an  additional  force  of 
150,000  of  the  lower  order,  by  which  their  for- 
mer identity  has  been  completely  destroyed,  a 
decree  having  been  made  that  all  Uie  officers 
shall  be  chosen  by  the  entire  mass.  On  the 
third  day  of  their  existence,  the  Provisional 
Government  decreed,  "Royalty  is  aboiisbed. 
The  Republic  is  jtrodainried.  The  people  will 
exercise  their  political  rights.  Nationai  work* 
shops  are  open  for  those  who  are  withoat 
work."  Also  the  abolition  of  the  penalty  of 
death  for  political  offences,  and  every  citizen 
who  had  attained  his  majority  was  declared  a 
National  Guard.  The  adhesion  of  the  princi- 
pal cities  and  towns  has  been  sent  in,  and  no 
outward  sign  of  opposition  to  the  new  order  of 
affairs  has  been  manifested  in  any  part  of 
France ;  all  have  recognized  and  acknowledged 
the  change.    One  of  tlie  most  important  dMU- 
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mneota  is  a  species  of  manifesto  from  M.  Lam- 
artine  to  the  various  foreign  ministers  in  Paris. 
It  contains  the  following :  **  You  are  acquainted 
with  the  events  of  Paris,  &rC.  The  French 
Revolution  has  thus  entered  its  final  period. 
The  proclamation  of  the  French  Government 
is  not  an  act  of  affgression  against  any  form  of 

government  in  the  world.  War  is  not  then 
le  principle  of  the  French  Republic,  as  by  a 
fatal  and  glorious  necessity,  it  nad  become  in 
1793.  In  1792,  it  was  not  the  entire  people 
who  had  entered  into  possession  of  its  then  gov- 
ernment ;  it  was  the  middle  class  alone  who 
desired  to  exercise  and  enjoy  liberty.  The  tri- 
umph of  the  middle  class  was  then  selfish,  as  is 
the  triumph  of  every  oligarchy.  In  1792,  the 
people  were  only  the  instruments  of  Revolu- 
tion, not  the  objects  of  it  To-day,  the  Revo- 
lution is  made  by  them  and  for  them.  But 
apart  from  these  disinterested  considerations, 
the  sole  interest  of  consolidation  and  duration 
of  the  Republic,  will  inspire  the  statesmen  of 
France  with  thoughts  of  peace.  The  French 
Republic  will  not  then  provoke  war  against 
any  one.  She  need  not  say  that  she  will  ac- 
cept it,  if  the  conditions  of  war  be  laid  down  to 
the  French  people.  The  feeling  of  the  men 
who  govern  France  at  this  moment, is  this: 
happy  France,  if  war  be  declared  against  her, 
and  if  she  be  thus  constrained  to  increase  her 
power  and  glory,  despite  of  moderation.  The 
treaties  of  1815  exist  no  longer,  as  a  right,  in 
the  e^es  of  the  Republic;  however,  the  territo- 
rial lunits  of  these  treaties  are  a  fact  which  it 
admits  as  bases  and  starting  points  in  her  rela- 
tions with  other  nations."  It  then  goes  on  to 
say,  that  if  the  hour  for  the  reconstruction  of 
some  oporessed  nationalities  in  Europe  or  else- 
where snould  appear  to  be  announced  in  the 
decrees  of  Proviaenee,and  if  limits  or  obstacles 
were  opposed  to  these  internal  transformations, 
the  French  Republic  would  believe  herself 
authorized  to  arm  for  the  protection  of  those 
legitimate  movements  of  growth  and  nationality 
— '*she  will  never  permit  the  hand  of  any  one 
between  the  pacific  radius  of  her  liberty,  and 
the  regard  of  nations."  A  permanent  commis- 
sion, with  M.  Louis  Blanc  at  its  head,  has  been 
formed,  w^th  the  express  and  special  mission  of 
occupying  itself  with  the  rights  of  labor,  and 
worlonen  are  invited  to  form  part  of  the  com- 
mission, which  site  in  the  late  Chamber  of 
Peers;  working  time  has  been  reduced  one 
hour  per  diem — ^to  ten  hours  in  Paris,  and 
eleven  in  the  provinces.  On  the  29th  Febru- 
ary, the  Archbishop  of  Paris  and  the  clergy 
sent  in  their  formal  adhesion;  also  various 
other  public  bodies.  Strikes  of  workmen  for 
more  pay  and  less  labor  have  taken  place  lo 
Paris,  and  have  extended  to  the  provinces ;  the 
wages  of  omnibus  drivers  have  been  raised  by 
Older  of  the  government.  At  the  commission 
of  workmen  on  the  17th  March,  M.  Louis  Blanc 
met  a  deputation  of  masters  whom  he  addressed 


on  the  evils  of  unlimited  competition,  and  the 
benefits  of  association ;  the  proceedings  were 
most  disorderly,  silence  could  not  be  preserved, 
and  the  Minister  abruptly  quitted  and  went  to 
the  Hotel  de  Ville,  to  assist  in  the  receptions 
there.  A  decree  having  been  issued  by  which 
certain  comwignits  diliu  of  the  National 
Guards  which  were  somewhat  more  select  than 
the  general  body,  were  to  be  dissolved  and 
fusea  in  the  mass  for  the  purpose  of  furthering 
the  designs  of  the  ultra-democratic  party,  ex- 
cited ereat  indication  among  the  old  National 
Guard,  a  large  body  of  whom  presented  Uiem- 
selves  unarmed  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  and  de- 
manded a  recall  of  the  ordinance,  which  being 
refused,  they  threatened  to  return  in  arms  the 
following  day,  and  they  did  accordingly  return 
in  a  lar^  force,  but  were  compelled  to  retire, 
a  crowd  of  30,000  persons  having  assembled  to 
prevent  their  access  to  the  seat  <h  government 
The  election  of  the  National  Assembly,  to 
consist  of  nine  hundred  representatives,  (fifteen 
of  them  from  Algiers,)  having  been  decreed  to 
take  place  on  the  20Ui  April,  the  Provisional 
Government  sent  out  Commissioners  to  the 
various  departmente,  who  were  instructed  by 
M.  Ledru  Rollin,  that  their  powers  toere  unHmii" 
ed!  **  Agents  of  a  revolntionarT  authority, 
you  are  revolutionary  also.  The  victory  of  the 
people  has  imposed  on  vou  the  duty  of  setting 
your  work  consolidatea  and  proclaimeo.  For 
the  accomplishment  of  this  task,  you  are  in- 
vested witJi  ite  sovereignty;  wju  take  orders 
only  from  your  oum  conscience.  They  are  di- 
rected strongly  to  forward  republican  senti- 
mente ;  to  cluinge  the  prefects  and  sub-prefecto 
everywhere;  also  mayors  and  deputies;  to 
nominate  their  successors,  preferring  young 
men,  **  as  order  and  generosity  is  the  privilege 
of  that  age;"  to  dissolve  hostile  municipal 
councils ;  to  call  out  the  military  and  to  sus- 
pend its  commanding  officers ;  to  demand  from 
the  legal  functionanes  a  devoted  co-operation. 
"  The  elections  are  your  great  work" — ^**  New 
men,  and  as  much  as  possible  from  the  ranks 
of  the  people.  The  working  classes,  who  form 
the  living  strength  of  the  nation,  should  choose 
from  among  them,  men  recommended  by  their 
intelligence,  morality  and  devotedness ;  united 
to  the  41ite  of  thinking  men,  they  will  bring 
force  into  the  discussion  of  all  great  questions 
which  will  be  agitated  under  the  authority  of 
their  practical  experience."  On  the  1st  Jan. 
1841,  the  public  debt  (deducting  government 
stock  belonging  to  the  sulking  fund,}  was 
4,267,315,402  francs.  On  the  1st  February, 
1848,  it  was  6,179,614,730  francs,  and  the 
floating  debt  had  increased  from  1831  to  Feb. 
1848,  from  250  to  670  millions  of  francs.  The 
annual  expenses  of  the  late  French  Govern- 
ment considerably  exceeded  that  of  Great 
Britain,  and  loans  to  over  900  millions  of 
francs  had  been  made  since  1831.  It  is  not 
possible  in  our  limits,  to  give  a  detailed  state- 
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ment  of  the  present  financial  or  commercial 
state  of  France.  Mercantile  failures  were 
numerouB  at  the  commencement  of  the  revolu- 
tion. Thev  were  first  manifested  in  Paris,  but 
spread  rapidly  to  all  the  commercial  towns; 
and  throufirhout  France  the  mercantile  commu- 
nity may  be  said  to  be  in  a  state  of  bankruptcy. 
A  decree  was  passed  postponing  all  payments 
for  fifteen  days,  and  suosequently  another  stay- 
ing law-suits  for  three  months.  The  Bank  of 
France  was  early  compelled  to  suspend  specie 
payments,  except  ten  per  cent,  on  amounts 
drawn  out,  when  that  portion  was  certified  to 
be  necessary  for  payment  of  workmen.  Nearly 
all  the  private  bankers  in  Paris  have  failed, 
and  mercantile  confidence  is  lo^t.  Numerous 
establishments  are  closed,  and  multitudes  of 
workmen  are  out  of  employ.  In  many  places 
outbreaks  of  the  laboring  classes  have  arisen. 
In  Rouen  the  Commissary  has  been  compelled 
to  forbid  the  visits  of  large  assemblages,  and 
ordered  them  to  send  in  their  communications 
by  small  deputations ;  and  in  Lyons,  that  func- 
tionary has  sent  to  the  Provisional  C^ovemment 
for  instructions  to  quell  the  tumults,  and  has 
expressed  his  determination  to  pursue  his  in- 
structions rigidly.  The  Government  of  Paris 
were  obliged  to  augment  the  direct  taxes  forty- 
five  per  cent.,  ana  the  Commissary  at  Lyons 
addea  fifty-five  per  cent,  more,  thus  doublUig 
the  amount  in  that  city.  Having  undertaken 
to  find  employment  for  all  idle  hands,  has 
thrown  upon  the  government  a  burden  which, 
under  any  circumstances,  would  be  insupport- 
able :  in  the  present  crisis  it  appears  impossi- 
ble, and  yet  there  seems  no  retreat  open  at 
present.  The  Revolution  said  the  government 
was  made  for  the  people,  and  they  are  to  bene- 
fit by  it.  The  calm,  which  at  first  appeared  al- 
most incredible,  seems  to  be  giving  way.  In 
a  late  paper  we  counted  a  list  of  fifty-two  polit- 
ical clubs  established  in  Paris.  Attacks  on  the 
government  have  lately  appeared  in  some  of 
tne  newspapers;  the  Presscy  edited  by  M. 
Emile  Girardin,  was  threatened  by  the  mob, 
and  protected  by  armed  workmen  of  the  estab- 
lishment. The  residents  of  Paris  are  in  a  con- 
stant dread  of  the  populace,  and  an  unarmed 
police  force  of  1300  has  lately  been  organized. 
The  election  of  members  of  the  National  As- 
sembly has  been  postponed  till  the  23d  April. 
The  Government  have  ordered  the  Banks  in  the 
principal  commercial  cities  to  suspend  cash 
payments,  and  that  their  notes  shall  be  received 
m  payment  Large  bodies  of  troops  are  being 
collected  at  various  points,  particmarly  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Alps,  to  be  reaay,  if  re- 
quired, to  enter  Italy.  A  band  organized  in 
France  invaded  Belgium*  to  effect  a  revolution, 
but  the  first  detachment  being  carried  by  the 
railroad  considerably  beyond  the  frontiers,  were 
received  by  two  regiments  of  soldiers,  and  con- 
ducted to  a  fortress  for  safe  keeping ;  the  latter 
detachment  was  defeated,  and  its  leader  taken 


prisoner.  The  American  Minister  was  the 
first  to  recognize  the  Provisional  Government 
He  was  succeeded  by  those  of  Great  Britain, 
Belgium,  and  Prussia. 

In  Belgium  the  news  from  France  created 
great  sensation  and  much  commercial  embar- 
rassment.   The  King  announced  that  if  the 
people  desired  a  republic,  he  would  abdicate 
rather  than  be  the  cause  of  bloodshed.    This 
announcement  was  responded  to  in  terms  of 
loyalty ;  a  determination  was  expressed  to  up- 
hold their  government  and  national  integrity ; 
and  measures  were  adopted  to  maintain  their 
position  in  case  of  attack.     The  whole  of 
Europe  has  been  violently  affected  by  the  crisis. 
In  the  Italian  provinces  of  Austria  risings  have 
taken  place  and  the  Emperor's  troops  have  met 
with  oefeats.    The  King  of  Sardinia  is  said 
to  have  marched  his  army  for  the  purpose  of 
driving  the  Austrians  out  of  Italy.    The  Pope, 
at  the  demand  of  his  people,  has  accordea  a 
constitution.    A  revolution  has  taken  place  in 
the  Duchy  of  Modena,  and  the  Duke  was  va.inly 
trying  to  conciliate  the  people  by  concessions. 
In  Sicily  the  King  of  Naples  is  still  defied. 
The  Austrians  have  availed  themselves  of  the 
prevailinfi[  excitement  to  demand  large  con- 
cessions from  the  Emperor,  who  has  been  com- 
pelled to  yield.    Prince  Mettemich,  so  long 
nis  chief  adviser,  was  obliged  to  fly  from 
Vienna  to  his  estate  in  the  country,  from 
whence,  it  is  said,  he  has  found  it  necessary 
to  depart,  and  is  now  on  his  way  to  England. 
Bohemia  and  the  States  of  Hungary  also  rose 
in  revolt ;  the  latter  has  been  granted  a  miniE- 
try  of  her  own,  and  hence  all  cause  of  danger 
as  regards  that  portion  of  the  empire  would 
seem  to  have  ceased.    A  proclamation  has 
been  issued  granting  liberty  of  the  press  and  a. 
constitution  to  the  Bohemian  States.     The 
CTeatest  enthusiasm  is  said  to  prevail  in  both 
tnese  countries.  Serious  disturbances  occurred 
in  Berlin  on  the  13th  March.    A  large  assem- 
blage having  met  to  consider  a  petition  to  be 
presented  to  the  King,  it  was  reported  that 
some  arrests  had  been  made,  and  that  the 
government  intended,  by  armed  force,  to  pre- 
vent any  public  demonstration.    A  gendarme 
happening  to  arrive  was  pursued  by  the  crowd, 
which  in  its  turn  was  driven  back  by  the  mili- 
tary, upon  which  serious  riots  ensued.    On 
the  following  day  the  Burgomasters  and  Sena- 
tors issued  a  proclamation  expressing  confi- 
dence in  the  good  intentions  of  the  King,  and 
urging  peace  and  good  order  on  the  people. 
On  the  same  day  a  deputation  was  received  by 
the  King,  who  presented  to  him  the  petition. 
On  the  18th  the  King  issued  a  procmmation 
convoking  the  States  for  the  3a  April,  and 
granting  the  liberty  of  the  press.    The  ministry 
was  also  changed. 

The  King  of  Bavaria,  who  had  rendered 
himself  both  obnoxious  and  contemptible  by  his 
conduct  with  the  notorious  LoU  Montes, 
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riffned  his  crown,  and  is  sueceeded  by  his  son. 
The  King  of  Hanover  has,  also,  at  the  call  of 
his  subjects,  grranted  considerable  concessions. 
The  Emperor  of  Russia  has  ordered  a  large 


and  immediate  anjfmentation  of  his  army,  as 
well  on  account  of  the  excited  state  of  Poland 
as  of  the  proceedings  in  the  other  parts  of 
Europe. 


CRITICAL    NOTICES. 


A  Summer  in  Scotland,  By  Jacob  Abbott. 
With  Engravings.  New  York:  Harper 
and  Brothers.   1848. 

Notwithstanding  this  somewhat  unpromising 
title,  Mr.  Abbott  lias  here  given  the  public  a 
very  fresh  and  interesting  narrative  of  a  last 
summer's  joumev.  He  is  a  clear  writer, 
and  sketches  vivid  pictures  of  scenery  and  sa- 
lient peculiarities  of  character,  in  a  natural, 
manl^,  unafiected  style.  His  fault,  or  not  to 
caH  it  by  that  name,  since  it  ofiener  fives  in- 
dividuality to  his  writing  than  it  obtrudes  itself 
disagreeably,  is  his  dry  minuteness  of  explana- 
tion, and  ills  too  evident  consciousness  thst 
everything  he  does  or  thinks  shall  be  exactly 
r^ht — a  little  touch  of  pedantry,  which  his' turn 
of  mind  and  lon^  experience  in  teaching  and 
writing  on  teaching  have  naturally  forced  upon 
him.  Though  this  is  less  apparent  in  the  pres- 
ent book  than  in  others,  yet  it  is  still  sufficient- 
ly so  to  be  characteristic  and  often  amusing. 
Who  but  Mr.  Abbott,  for  example,  would  think 
of  entertaining  us  with  the  following  reflections 
after  witnessing  a  burial  at  sea  ? 

I 

■ 

"  It  is  a  common  opinion,  though  undoubtedly 
a  mistaken  one,  that  heavy  bodies,  sinking  at 
sea,  go  down  only  to  a  certain  depth,  when  Uiey 
find  the  water  in  such  a  condition,  owifig  to  the 
superincumbent  pressure,  that  it  sustains  them 
from  any  further  sinking ;  and  that  there  each 
one  finding  its  own  proper  level,  floats  about  for- 
ever. It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  pressure  of  the 
water  is  enormously  increased  at  great  depths ; 
bat  its'  power  of  floating  heavy  bodies  depends 
upon  its  densiiy,  not  upon  its  pressure.  If  wa- 
ter could  be  compressed  itself  into  very  much 
narrower  dimensions  than  it  naturall^jr  occupies 
at  the  surface,  so  that  a  large  bulk  of  it  could  be 
made  to  occupy  a  small  space,  its  weight  and  its 
buoyant  powers  would,  in  that  case,  be  very  much 
increaaea.  It  would  become  like  mercury,  and 
it  would  then  be  able  to  float  iron,  lead,  stones, 
in  fact,  all  other  bodies  lighter  than  itself.  But 
no  such  effect  can  be  produced  upon  it.    *    *   * 

**  There  can  be  no  doubt,  therefore,  that  the 
loaded  coflin,  in  such  a  case  as  this,  continues 
the  descent  commenced  by  its  first  solemn  plunge, 
till  it  reaches  the  bottom.  The  average  depth 
of  the  ocean  has  been  ascertained  to  be  five  miles. 


If  we  suppose  now,  which  may  not  be  far  from 
the  truth,  that  such  a  weight  would  descend 
with  a  motion  of  about  one  mile  an  hour,  the 
body  would  be  five  hours  proceeding  to  its  final 
place  of  repose.  What  a  march  to  the  grave  is 
this  !  fiye  hours !  alone,  unattended,  unthougbt 
of,  passing  steadily  on,  away  from  all  light  and 
life ;  passing,  without  even  a  pause,  the  limit 
where  the  last  ray  of  the  sun  becomes  extinct, 
and  where  the  last  trace  of  life  forever  fails! 
And  what  a  tomb  to  come  to  at  last !  what  si* 
lence !  what  darkness !  what  desolation !  what 
eternal  and  motionless  rest !  At  such  a  depth  it 
would  seem  that  almost  absolutely  nothiogcoald 
ever  transpire ;  and  a  human  body,  seekiogthere 
its  last  home,  must  find  one  so  entirely  its  own, 
that  probably  for  ages  past  and  for  ages  to  come, 
there  will  have  been  nothing  but  its  own  intru- 
sion to  disturb  the  death-like  repose.*' 

This  brings  to  mind  the  lines  of  Lycidas  : — 

"  Ay  me !  whilst  thee  the  shores  and  sounding 

seas 
Wash  far  away,  where'er  thy  bones  are  horl'd. 
Whether  beyond  the  stormy  Hebrides, 
Where  thou,  perhaps,  under  the  whelming  tide 
Visit'st  the  bottom  of  the  monstrous  world—" 

But  we  should  also  remember  that  when  a 
good  man  dies,  he  is  not  dead. 

*<  Sunk  tho*  he  be  beneath  the  waf  ry  floor ; 
So  sinks  the  day-star  in  the  ocean  bed, 
And  yet  anon  repairs  his  drooping  head, 
And  tricks  his  oeams,  and  with  new-spangled 

ore. 
Flames  in  the  forehead  of  the  morning  sky  1" 

Mr.  Abbott's  description  generally  has  much 
in  common  with  Basil  HaU  s,  though  the  Cap- 
tain is  the  more  easy.  Both  have  a  similar 
passion  for  explanation  and  demonstration,  and 
a  similar  want  of  confidence  in  the  reader's 
acuteness ;  vet  neither  is  ever  dull.  The  ac- 
counts of  York  Cathedral,  Edinburgh,  Holy- 
rood,  Stafia  and  lona,  and  the  Newcastle  Col- 
lieries, ui  this  volume,  are  very  entertaining. 

Tlie  following  observations  are  just  and 
timely ;  they  deserve  to  be  widely  circulated,  as 
embodying  the  general  sentiment  of  intelligent 
Americans : — 
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'*  One  of  these  impressions  is,  that  there  is  a 
general  wish  in  America  that  England  should  be 
revolutionized,  and  a  republic  tounded  on  the 
ruins  of  the  monarchy.  I  think  it  the  duty  of 
every  American  gentleman  travelling  in  Europe 
to  endeavor  to  remove  this  impression  by  stating, 
what  is  undoubtedly  the  fact,  that  all  intelligent 
and  well-informed  Americans  wish  well  to  Eng- 
land and  to  the  English  Constitution  as  it  now 
stands ;  of  course,  including  such  mdual  im* 
provements  and  progress  as  it  is  ul  the  time 
making  to  adapt  itself  to  the  advancement  of  civ- 
ilization, and  to  the  changing  spirit  of  the  age. 
Such  advances  are  not  modifications  of  the  Eng- 
lish Constitution,  they  are  only  the  working  out 
of  an  essential  function  of  the  Constitution  it- 
self; for  a  capacity  to  follow  and  adapt  itself  to 
the  promss  of  the  times,  has  always  been  a  re- 
marKable  feature  of  this  most  remarkable  bond  of 
union,  and  is  as  essential  a  pert  of  it  as  the  pro- 
▼isioDs  for  maintaining  the  prerogatives  of  the 
crown.  With  this  understanding,  Americans 
wish  well  to  the  English  Constitution  as  it  is. 
They  desire  no  sudden  or  violent  changes  in  Eng- 
lish society,  and  no  interruption  to  the  rast  op* 
erations  of  English  industry.  I  do  not  think 
they  wish  for  any  diminution  of  the  extent  of 
English  power.  Wherever  this  power  extends, 
in  whatever  quarter  of  the  globe,  there  travellers 
can  go  with  rafety — there  letters  can  penetrate, 
and  merchandise  be  sent  and  sold.  It  is  true 
that  pride  and  ambition  have,  no  doubt,  power- 
fvlij  influenced  English  statesmen  in  many  of 
their  measures ;  and  English  conquest,  like  all 
other  conquest,  has  often  been  characterized  by 
injustice  and  cruelty.  All  political  tction,  as 
the  world  goes  at  present,  is  sadly  tainted  with 
selfishness  and  sin ;  and  English  administrations 
undoubtedly  share  the  common  characters  of  hu- 
manity. But  still,  after  all,  there  has  probaby 
been  no  government  since  the  world  began  that 
wonld  have  exercised  the  vast  powers  with 
which  the  British  i^overnment  has  been  clothed, 
in  a  manner  more  liberal  and  just,  both  in  respect 
to  her  own  subjects  and  to  foreign  nations,  than 
she  has  exhibited  during  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century,  and  is  exhibiting  at  the  present  time. 
The  enormous  magnitude  of  the  power  she 
wields,  and  the  extent  to  which  its  regulating 
effects  are  felt  throughout  the  world,  exert  a  vast 
influence  on  the  extension  and  security  of  com- 
merce, and,  consequently,  on  the  welfare  and 
physical  comforts  of  the  human  race.  In  fact,  it 
must  be  so.  The  English  mind  is  in  advance  of 
all  other  mind  in  the  Old  World ;  tbev  who  ex- 
ercise it  are  superior  to  all  others  on  that  stage  ; 
and  if  we,  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  can  claim 
anything  like  an  equality  with  them,  it  is  only 
because  we  are  English  ourselves,  as  well  as 
they. 

"Americans  accordingly  wish  well  to  Eng- 
land. It  is  true,  they  are  pleased  to  witness  the 
advances  which  the  Englisn  Constitution  is  mak- 
ing, especially  as  they  tend  in  the  same  direction 
in  which  society  is  advancing  in  America.  We 
might  even  desire  to  accelerate  this  advance  a 
litSe  in  some  thinn.  But  there  is  no  desfre  to 
•ae  a  violent  revolution,  which  should  aim  at 
making  England  democratic  in  form.  In  fact, 
the  monarchical  element  in  the  English  Constitu- 


tion is  regarded  by  thinking  men  in  America  as 
constituting  a  far  less  important  point  of  distinc- 
tion between  that  government  and  ours  than 
would  at  first  be  supposed.  The  prerogative  of 
the  crown  is  coming  to  l>e,  in  fact  it  has  already 
become,  little  else  than  a  name.  It  is  the  fooc- 
tion  of  requesting,  in  farm,  the  party  to  take 
power,  which  Parliament  makes  dominant  in 
fact.  It  is,  in  a  word,  public  sentiment  which 
appoints  the  head  of  the  administration,  in  Eng- 
land as  well  as  in  America ;  the  difference  being, 
that  in  England  it  is  a  part,  and  in  America  the 
whole  of  the  community  whose  voice  is  heard  in 
formine  this  public  sentiment  It  is  the  exist- 
ence of  other  features  altogether  in  the  British 
system  which  constitutes  the  real  ground  of  dis- 
tinction between  the  political  conditions  of  the 
two  countries." 


The  Four  Oospels  and  Ads  of  the  Apostlet,  in 
Greek,  vnlh  English  Notes,  Critical,  PhiUh 
logical  and  Exegetical ;  Maps,  Indexes,  etc, 
together  with  the  llpistles  and  Apocalypse,  TV 
imole  forming  the  complete  Text  of  the  Nev 
Testament.  For  the  use  cf  Schools,  ColUges, 
and  Ecclesiastical  Seminaries,  By  Rev.  J. 
A.  Spencer,  A.M.  New  York :  Harper  &. 
Brothers.    1847. 

Dr.  Spencer  having  "  witnessed  with  deep 
regret  the  gradual  and  almost  entire  disuse  of 
the  Greek  Testament  as  a  part  of  liberal  educa- 
tion,'* rightly  judged  ^  that  some  eflR^rt  shoohl 
be  made  to  re-introduce  the  New  Testament  in 
the  original  into  seminaries  of  sound  learning 
throughout  the  country."  One  obvious  step  to  this 
was  the  providing  of  a  suitable  school  edition, 
which,  strange  to  say,  did  not  exist.  Our  own 
experience  abundantly  verifies  Dr.  S.*^  assertion 
that  nothing  is  to  be  found  among  the  English 
and  Continental  issues  of  the  proper  dimen- 
sions. This  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  the 
Greek  Testament  is  very  much  read  in  the 
English  schools  and  universities,  and  that,  too, 
by  a  not  very  advanced  class  of  students ;  and 
there  are  several  good  English  editions  of  some 
of  the  Gospels  separately,  and  some  very  good 
ones  of  the  Acts  alone.  It  was  suggested  to  Dr. 
Spencer  by  Prof.  Anthon,  whose  pupil  he  had 
been,  that  he  should  prepare  an  edition  himself; 
and  we  do  not  think  tne  Professor  has  any 
reason  to  be  ashamed  of  his  pupil  or  to  repent 
of  his  suggestion.  The  volume  contains  about 
800  pages,  two4hirds  of  which  is  occupied  by 
the  part  commented  upon.  The  notes,  witlioat 
being  superabundant  or  otiose,  are  in  general 
sufficiently  explicit  We  extract  two  as  spec- 
imens, one  on  Acts  ii.  3 : — 

*'  djofwpi  ^iiusvoij  dispertiia,  *  divided,  dis- 
tributed '  to  each  person.  Comp,  Heb.  ii.  4 : 
yTJuififm  ii^Si  *M(^Sy  i-  e.  the  flame  appeared  in 
the  pyramidal  or  pointed  form  like   tongues. 
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The  Hebrew  idiom  speaks  of  the  fire  licking  up 
what  it  eofuumes, — ixoAufs.  This  verb  seems  to 
have  no  nominative :  it  is  variously  supplied. 
Bloomfield  gives  htoAi^s  {sciL  htufrri  ruv 
ykuftifH^)  ^9*  fva  Sxwfroy  oturuiv,  with  Ihe 
sense,  *  and  there  were  seen,  as  it  were,  tonguei 
of  fire  distributing  themselves,  and  settling  upon 
them,  one  on  each.' " 

Perhaps  hardly  stress  enough  is  laid  here  on 
the  error  of  our  received  version,  which  trans- 
lates diofJi^sfi^ofiiSvai  as  if  it  were  <tX}^oiUSya4 

ox  iio/^X^i^^^^*  **  cloven." 

"  Sst^tSaufi^yi^rs^vg,  *  much  devoted  to  relig- 
ious things,'  more  than  others,  on  which  the 
Athenians  prided  themselves.  The  word  is  sus- 
ceptible of  both  a  good  and  a  bad  sense ;  the  for- 
mer is  here  to  be  preferred.  St.  Paul  never  could 
have  begun  his  address  in  the  offensive  manner 
in  which  the  English  version  leads  one  to  sup- 
pose that  he  did.  His  object  was  to  conciliate, 
not  harshly  reprehend^  hence  he  says,  *Ye 
men  of  Athens,  1  perceive  that  you  are  exceed- 
ingly devoted  to  the  worship  of  the  deities ;' 
which  remark  they  would  receive  as  a  high  com- 
pliment to  themselves  and  to  their  city." 

We  have  but  one  fault  to  find  with  this  edi- 
tion. The  root  of  almost  every  irregularly 
inflected  verb  is  given,  after  the  manner  of  a 
clavis.  It  may  be  said  that  the  work  will  fall 
into  the  hands  of  many  who  need  such  assist- 
ance, but  we  are  thoroughly  convinced  that 
any  one  who  intends  to  read  Greek  at  all, 
must  begin  by  learning  his  verbs,  re^lar  and 
irregular.  Any  delay  upon  this  in  ue  outset 
will  prove  a  great  saving  in  the  end. 


lite  Sketches,  Three  Tdles:  1.  WaUerLari- 
mer;  2.  Tin  Emblems  rf  Life ;  3.  The  Lost 
.  hUhoritance.  By  the  authors  of  **  Amy  Her- 
bert," •*  The  Old  Man's  Home,"  and  •'  Hawk- 
stone.*'  New  York:  D.  Appleton  d&  Co. 
1848. 

These  three  tales  are  not  unworthy  the  dis- 
tinguished reputation  of  their  writers.  The 
<Shance  thought  which  gave  rise  to  them  was  a 
fortunate  one,  and  the  stories  bear  witness  to 
its  having  been  carried  out  in  the  manner 
stated  in  uie  preface:  *'This  little  volume  had 
its  origin  in  the  following  circumstance.  It 
was  suggested  as  a  Christnuis  amusement,  that 
one  of  a  party  should  draw  a  series  of  sketches, 
which  the  rest  should  severally  interweave  into 
scMne  short  story  or  description.  The  original 
plan  has  been  fiuthfully  adhered  to:  the  en- 
cravings,  tiierefore,  are  not  illnstrations  of  the 
letter-press,  but  the  lettei^press  of  the  engrav- 
ings. The  sketches  ^themselves  are  in  fact 
views  of  actual  scenes,  and  were  finished  be- 


fore they  were  submitted  to  the  writers.  It 
was,  however,  left  to  their  option  to  assign  to 
each  of  them  either  the  real  or  a  fictitious 
name,  and  to  arrange  the  series  in  any  order 
they  pleased." 

it  is  quite  curious  to  see  how  these  six 
sketches  have  been  applied  to  three  difierent 
stories.  The«e£^t  on  the  fancy  in  reading 
them  consecutively  is  almost  lumcrously  per- 
plexing. We  have  to  take  the  entire  imagery 
of  one  story  and  suddenly  transpose  and  ftpjply 
it  to  another,  entirely  disconnected  and  difier- 
ent. The  idea  might  be  productive  of  still 
more  amusing  incongruities  by  having  a  few 
more  sketches,  of  life,  rather  than  of  scenery, 
and  a  larger  number  of  writers.  The  same 
scenery  might.thus  be  made  to  apply  to  tragedy 
and  comedy;  one  illustration  could  me  an 
"a^ctlng  narrative,"  another  a  "thrilling 
sketch,"  anodier  a  *'  tale  of  fashionable  life," — 
in  short,  if  a  little  care  were  used  in  getting  up 
the  sketches,  there  is  no  end  to  the  variety  of 
incident  that  might  be  strung  upon  them.  It 
should  be  suggested  to  some  publisher  to  issue 
a  dozen  sketches  at  once  and  advertise  for  wri- 
ters, offering  to  take  the  twenty  best  and  most 
diverse  that  should  be  written  in  a  given  time, 
and  publish  them,  with  the  sketches,  in  a  vol- 
ume. 

But  these  tales  have  great  merit,  aside  from 
the  ingenuity  of  their  construction.  They  are 
thou^tfully  and  elegantlv  written,  and  bear 
the  impress  of  pure,  refinea,  and  elevated  minds. 
They  are  somewhat  didactic,  and  are  evidently 
the  productions  of  deeply  religious  spirits ;  yet 
neitner  the  moral  purpose  nor  the  piety  is  so 
obtrusive  in  them  as  to  make  them  unreadable, 
or  brine  them  under  the  head  of  **  instructive" 
or  **reUffiotts"  stories.  Thev  are  pletsuit 
reading  for  quiet  parlors  and  sober  families. 


An  Illustrated  History  of  the  Hal,  from  the 
Earliest  Dws  to  the  Present  Time.  J.  N. 
Genin,  214  Broadway.    1848. 

This  is  a  capital  treatise.  It  goes  folly  into 
the  subject,  irons  it  out  with  the  iron  of  learn- 
ing, brushes  up  its  nap  with  the  camel's  hair  of 
fancy,  and  leaves  it  implanted  on  the  reader's 
understanding  with  the  firm-seated  solidity  of  a 
good  fit  Though  not  divided  into  heads,  it  is 
by  no  means  a  slmpeless  mass,  torn  and  fractured 
with  rents,  or  crushed  with  ominous  dents ;  on 
the  contrary,  it  has  the  uniform  glossy  texture 
without,  and  cleanly  arrangement  within, 
which  are  marks  of  excellence  in  books  as 
well  as  in  hats.  The  mass  of  information  ft 
afibrds,  is  truly  snrprisinff.  It  begins,  as  all 
histories  ought  to  do,  with  the  remotest  anU- 

Suity,  and  after  canymg  round  the  hat  throun^ 
tie  various  epochs  of  time,  and  chiefly  of  Eng- 
lish history,  leaves  it  finally  at  '^  its  ultimate 
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degree  of  excellence  " — i.  e.  the  present  spring 
fashion,  we  suppose.  Some  of  its  soeculations 
are  no  less  ingenious  than  just.  *'  in  the  mel- 
ancholy fate  which  befell  that  fair-baired  youth 
Absalom,  the  Scriptures  afford  a  striking  in- 
stance of  the  danger  of  not  wearing  a  covering 
rupon  the  head.  If  Absalom  had  worn  a  hat,  it 
is  very  certain  that  his  hair  qould  not  have 
caught  in  the  branches  of  the  oak  tree.  It  is 
w^likely  that  he  rode  out  bareheaded ;  but  it 
is  probable  that  in  the  skirmish  with  Joab  his  hat 
fell  off,  and  was  thus  the  cause  of  his  death." 

This  reminds  us  of  some  modern  medical 
treatises,  which  begin  with  showing  from  the 
Psalms  particular  diseases  with  which  King 
David  was  afflicted.  Our  author,  who  gene- 
rally writes  very  well,  appears  to  have  made  a 
slight  slip  in  the  last  clause  of  the  above;  for 
how  Absalom's  hat,  because  it  fell  off,  could 
become  the  cause  of  his  death,  it  is  not  easy  to 
discover. 

We  are  very  far  from  cottoning,  also,  to  the 
following  opinions : — 

*'  Stubbes  belonged  to  that  very  virtuous  class 
of  writers,  not  wholly  extinct  even  now,  that  rail 
against  the  fashions  of  men's  apparel,  as  though 
there  were  intrinsic  good  or  evil  io  the  shape  and 
color  of  a  coat;  who  judge  of  a  man's  morals  by 
the  pattern  of  his  vest,  and  regard  the  texture  of 
his  pantaloons  as  a  test  of  religious  principles. 
It  is  time  that  the  philosophy  of  fashion  were 
better  understood,  but  the  plan  of  this  little  book 
prevents  an  expression  of  our  opinions  on  this 
important  subject.  The  latest  fashion  is  always 
the  best,  because  it  is  of  necessity  an  improve- 
ment on  the  one  which  it  supplants ;  therefore, 
to  rail  at  an  existing  fashion  is  simply  to  rail  at 
improvement.  If  a  fashion  were  perfect,  it  would 
be  permanent ;  but  no  fashion  ever  can  be  perfect, 
because  man  being  endowed  with  the  capacity  of 
improvement,  he  can  never  arrive  at  a  point  be- 
yond which  he  cannot  advance.  Progress  is  the 
law  of  our  nature,  and  progress  implies  infinity. 
The  possibilities  of  human  improvement  have 
not  been  dreamed  of.  A  conservative,  unim 
provins  people,  like  the  Chinese,  never  change 
their  nsnions,  because  they  make  no  pro^pvss, 
or  at  least  their  progress  is  so  slow,  that  it  m  not 
perceptible.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  stability 
with  nations." 

To  this  it  miffht  be  replied  that  the  changes 
in  the  shape  of  hats  are  not  always  improt»- 
meniSy  since  old  fashions  come  round  again  so 
often.  Therefore  we  may  be  allowed  to  rail 
at  existing  fashions  if  we  please.  But  grant- 
ing that  every  change  in  hats  is  an  improve- 
ment, these  changes  are  ones  of  simple  form, 
not  based  on  reason,  or  taste,  but  wholly 
arbitrary,  and  beyond  our  control ;  the  hatters 
make  these  for  us  twice  every  year,  for  which 
we  are  taxed  nine  dollars  per  annum,  fiut 
that  progress  which  is  the  law  of  our  nature 
does  not,  in  most  other  matters,  operate  in  this 


manner.  In  onr  social  and  political  condition 
it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  fwre  innovaium  s 
are  not,  though  for  argument's  sake  it  be  ad- 
mitted they  are  with  hats,  necessarily  adtanees 
towards  perfection.  Thev  are  forms  and  states 
baaed  on  reason,  knowle<&o,  character,  experi- 
ence, and  hence  those  efements  must  concar 
in  the  changes,  or  else  there  will  be  no  real 
progress. 

Some  people  at  the  present  day  seem  to 
think  that  governments  are  like  hats ;  that  we 
mav  change  the  block  as  often  as  we  please, 
and  it  willbe  sure  to  be  for  the  better.  They 
even  go  beyond  the  hatters ;  for  wbereaas  those 
worthy  members  of  society  are  content  to 
allow  our  headgear  to  remain  stationary  six 
months  at  a  time,  these  would  have  state**  live 
forever  in  a  condition  of  pure  democratical 
revolutionary  bloody  flux — progressing  infi- 
nitely, pell-mell,  everywhere. 

There  is  great  probabilitjr  that  tlie  hats  worn 
by  social  reformers  of  this  order  do  not  in 
every  instance  conceal  the  largest  poesible 
amount  of  medullary  substance. 


CoRREcnoHS. — There  is  an  error  in  Gris- 
wold*s  "  Prose  Writers  of  America,"  which  at- 
tributes to  R.  H.  Dana  an  article  on  Moore, 
written  by  Prof.  E.  T.  Channing  of  Harvaitl 
University.  We  devote  a  paragraph  to  the 
correction  of  it,  because  the  mistake  was  fol- 
lowed in  an  article  on  Mr.  Dana  in  this  Review 
for  March,  1847.  Prof.  Channing's  article 
was  on  *<Lalla  Rookh,"  and  appeared  in  the 
N.  A.  Review  for  Nov.,  1817,  vol.  vi. 

Another  sentence  in  the  article  on  Mr. 
Dana,  would  seem  to  make  him  the  author  of  a 
review  of  Brown,  which  appeared  in  the  N.  A. 
Review,  vol.  ix.,  and  was  also  written  by  Prof. 
Channing.  A  review  of  Brown,  by  Mr.  Dana, 
appearediq  the  U.  S.  Review  for  Aug.,  1837— 
much  later. 

If  these  reviews  were  of  merely  ordinary 
merit,  it  would  be  superfluously  nice  to  give 
even  a  sentence  to  settling  questions  of  tbdr 
parentage ;  but  they  are  thoughtful  and  elabo- 
rate essays,  and  by  no  means  destined  to  a 
transitory  fame.  Only  a  small  edition  (five 
hundred  copies)  of  the  N.  A.  Review  was  is- 
sued previous  to  and  during  the  editorship  of 
Prof.  Channing,  who  was  assisted  by  Mr.  Dana, 
and  copies  are,  now  scarce.  To  our  young 
readers  and  writers,  many  of  the  best  9^says  of 
those  gentlemen  are,  necessarily,  as  entirely 
unknown  as  if  they  had  never  written  them. 
They  owe  it  to  us,  to  the  •*  rising  generation," 
as  well  as  to  their  own  reputations,  to  give  us 
collected  editions  of  their  works ;  and  we  feel 
very  confident  that  in  respectfully  urging  the 
request  that  thev  would  do  so,  we  epeSL.  in  ac- 
cordance with  tne  wishes  of  our  whole  literary 
public 
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EMPOWERED  BY  ACT  OF  PARLIAMENT. 

CAPITAL    «500,000    OR    $2,500,000. 

■BRDB  A  mxaxmTs  FUJTD  (from  aiTRPLin  nnatnn)  of  about  185,000  soujota. 

(PRrt  of  the  Capita]  is  inveated  in  the  United  States.) 

T.  Lakzb  Muraat,  Ef^  Geoige  street,  RanoYer-sqoare,  Chainnan  of  the  Court  of 
Directors  in  London. 


UNITED  STATES  BOARD  OF  LOCAL  DIRECTORS. 

'       Chief  Office  for  America,  74  Wall-st.,  N.  Y. 

Jacob  Hanrey,  Esq.,  Chainnan,  John  J.  Palmer,  Esq.,  Jonathan  Goodhue,  Esq.,  Jas- 
Boorman,  Esq.,  Geo.  Barclay,  Esq.,  Samuel  S.  Howland,  Esq.,  Gorham  A.  Worth,  Esq.* 
Samuel  M.  Fox,  Esq.,  Wm.  Van  Hook,  Esq.,  and  C.  Edward  Habicht,  Esq. 

EDWARD  T.  AICHARDSON,  Esq.,  General  Accountant. 

Punphlets,  Blank  Forms,  Tables  of  Rates,  Lists  of  Agents,  &c,  &e.,  can  be  obtained 
at  the  Chief  Ofliri>,  "4  Wall  Street,  or  from  either  of  the  Agents  throughout  the  United 
States,  and  Bntlsh  North  American  Colonies. 

'  J.  LEANDER  STARR, 

General  Agep t  for  fhe  United  States,  and  B.  N.  A.  Colonies. 


NAUTILUS  (MUTUAL)  LIFE    INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

QflUce  No.  58  Wall  Street. 

This  Company  recently  oiganiied,  upon  the  improred  and  deaenredly  popnlar  principie  of  mn* 
tual  asannnce,  will  connne  its  buainesa  ezclnaiTely  to  Insurance  on  LiTea. 
.  It  commencea  with  a  capital  of  {|M),000,  which  will  be  continually  augmenting  aa  its  baameas 
mcreaaea.    The  rates  of  premium  corre^nd  with  those, of  other  Amencan  Companies. 

One  of  the  peculiar  adTantages  aneadmg  insurance  with,  this  company  is,  that  all  the  assured 
ahare  annually  in  its  profits,  and  are  interested  In  its  success;  for  its  charter  provides  **  that  each 
and  every  member  shall  be  annually  credited  with  his  proportional  share  of  the  amount  of  pre- 
miums earned,  after  deducting  losses  and  expenses.  But  m  no  case  shall  his  shaia  of  loss  ex- 
ceed the  amount  of  such  premmm."  These  earned  premiums  or  profits  will  be  safely  mvested 
by  the  company,  constitutmg  a  permanent  ftmd,  annually  augmenting  for  the  benefit  and  secnnty 
of  all  parties  interested. 

Thi  Jtofts  qffnnmmee  on  One  BumdredDoUan,  <ma  Singjk  Life,for  One  Ytar 
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Pe  9on8  may  efiect  insurance  on  their  own  lives  or  the  lives  of  otherai 

A  man  may  effect  insurance  on  his  own  life  in  the  name  of  his  wife  for  her  benefit,  and  paya- 
ble to  her-^-and  in  case  of  her  death  previous  to  the  death  of  her  husband,  payable  to  her  childrea 
for  their  use,  and  to  their  guardian  if  oader  age. 

Lsvns  BirrroN,  Secretaiy.  J.  D.  P.  OGDEN,  President. 

Plimt  Frxxmak,  Actuary.  A.  M.  IIERCHANT,  Vice  President. 

Alkxaitdxb  Hamilton,  Jon.,  Attorney. 

Mtdiad  Emmmm^-^Ckargi  WShu^  M.D.,  28  Lai^t  street,  Comdim  it.  Aofnt,  M.  D.,6  St. 
Mark's  Place. 


PROSPECTlfS  OF  THE  SECOSD  SERIES  OF  TUE 

AMERICAN  JOUKNAL  OF  SCIENCE  AND  ARTS, 

rn  mm  c^hovcxkb  bv 
Pkormok  S1LL1MAN,  B.  SILLIMAN,  Ji^ir.,  akv  JAAtES   D.  DANA. 
AT  NEW  HAVEN,  CONNECTICUT. 

Tma  Series  commencccl  on  ihe  firet  r>f  Jnnunry,  H^l'i,  aoij  will  tit  pnlilUbid  ia  i , 
numbareftiiniull]',  namely,  in  January,  ftlnrcli,  ti\aj,  July,  fleptomlK-r  knl  NovKinlMKi^i 
each  year. 

Each  number  will  codmIti  from  HO  ro  ISO  pagea,  mtiking  nnnnnlly  two  vdiuiw  oT 
420  In  460  poses  enr.h,  fully  niURlnitt<<I  by  oiignvio)^,  u  tiie  fiul^jeolB  may  leqnire. 
Itie  price  will  In  f'Sw.  Diilan  a-ytar,  in  aJtanee. 

■fill*  Jonm&l  ia  inleniW  lo  be  a  fallhFul  mcord  of  Amnleitii  ani)  Fordfn  Klenca. 
Tlie  "  Scimlijie  hildiigrnu"  will  roatain  a  summaty  of  thn  progrosi  3  Pbysir*] 
Science  a[  bom?  and  aliroad.  The  aid  of  tlio  m>Ml  ntilu  cullabaratars  tuu  been  aKarEd 
in  canvini;  out  tho  plui,  and  wo  trnat  iIm  "  Journal"  will  cianmeud  ilaeir  to  a  large  cLuw 
of  reoilerB. 

Kgnti\j  Inere^aed  aubsaription  (over  tlint  whirli  th(t  Fir«t  Sen'm  of  &n  minmo* 
could  Dumber)  is  roijuired  to  auntain  die  pxpcase  of  a  man  frequent  isHiie  anJ  the  m- 
duetion  of  price. 

The  mnet  liberal  4l"coiiiits  wUl  ho  made  to  those  wlio  will  aot  eSiciantly  aa  ngeata  in 
procurinz  new  snbacribori. 

The  New  Scrliia  will  afford  a  freeh  Martinj;  point  for  dinw  who  Iwve  not  biren  »ut>- 
Kribfnto  the  FirvC  8«rie«,  and  tlia  aid  of  all  suali  ia  invited  aaa  tnbate  Ui  ih^i  can.**  oi 
useful  laiowleilg<-,  and  to  the  rl^jag  mpuiution  of  our  cuuntiy. 

It  ts  uur  design  to  make  tills  Jonriml  n«  popular  and  valiintile  ai  poaaibla.  1*bB  pres- 
ent lyMem  of  rcdnced  postage  will  take  it  to  any  part  uf  tlxa  comiuoni  Ut  leii  ccnti  pet 

Remittances  and  commuoicationa  may  be  made  by  mall,  addrosard  to  th<!i  Editort  of 
Iht  Amimean  Jaunial  of  Sc'mna  imd  Arts,  i\i-w  Hiven,  (.'uH/i. 

Comj)lBlecop(o»of  iiie  Fir«  Serieiof  r"i!;-  ■  ■,-..-      i  jclpi.  aar  ha 

had  of  B.  Silliman,  Nsw  Havrn.     Thp  A,.-  .  i  July.  1SI8.     ! 

Folty-nlne  volumes  hare  been  publiahed.  .i:  <i  a  tii^rrat 

Index  of  the  entire  Series,  is  in  the  cuiii->  .      ',rii/d  a4  toon 

a^poasiUfi.  Theve  tilly  vol itmeB,  coeval  wiUi  urailv  ii  (.-L-inTiiiinfUJl  in^ii.coveTa  vrrr 
important  period  in  tlie  history  of  8i.-Li'ni:i:<  nuillJid  artittrf  tliia  country  and  Uie  world.  aOd 
must  ovor  remalnanimporiniitwDrk  ul'  refert<nc«, 

AOEinx. — N*iB  York:  C.  K.  Fmuda  und  VViioyS^I'iinam.  Boiton:  IMlii" S^  Bnmn, 
Oiladit  Bmulcm  and  Jordan  &.  Co.  Philadtlphia :  Cannr&  [lart,  BalinKOfi:  N. 
Uickman.     ffa»fcj?^(im;  F.Twylor.    Albany:  \V.  C.Iittla. 

"^"ScHmEU'^^GOU)  PE&TS^TIUUMPH.VNT.  '  " 

THE   BEST   AND   CHEAPEST  GOLD  PENS   IN   THE    WORLD. 

$2,00   ONLY, 

Snld  excIuBively  by  B.  E.  Watson  Si.  Co.,  No.  45  Wiliiam  Street, 
oDe  door  below  Wall  Street,  opnusile  Merchaula'  Exchange.  a»d  at 
the  old  stand,  J.  Y.  Savage,  WS  Fidton  Slttiol. 

We  have  hniJ  ibia  pen  birty  tested,  and  the  traalt  hu  bcfo  excrHinglr 
gratifying  ;  it  haa  rjUbliahed  the  litct  that  ihti  '*  RjcImIIvd"  pea,  although  fold 
for  Iwo  ilollarfl,  is  the  beat  and  cheapest  la  the  couDlry.  Ueing  dclennincd 
not  to  allow  ourselTeg  to  be  under-sold,  we  have  reduced  the  pikes  of  all 
kinds  of  pens  either  by  the  gross  or  single  one  j  ond  are  prepared  lo  furatsb 
the  trade  at  the  best  terms  to  be  liad  in  the  city.  We  have  Gold  pens  from 
75  cents  upwards.  Levi  Brown's  genuine,  at  *3,00.  For  tb*t  coovenieacB 
of  Ihose  down-town,  these  pens  miiy  be  had  ot  B.  E.  Watnoo  &  Co'a.,  ooa 
door  below  Wall-st.,  opposite  the  Exchan^;  ond  at  the  old  aluidiJ.  Y. 
Savage,  92  Fulton-st.     (>^Gold  Pens  carefully  repaired. 
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PROSPECT03   OF   THE   SKCOND  SERIES  OF  THE 

AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  SCIENCE  AND  ARTS, 


m  carrviii^ 
of  reaJere, 

A  ffreall;  incjcued  snbsoripiion  (over 
CO  nldn  umber)  in  rciuirad  tu  BUsUiu  the 


pRoncMoK  SILLIMAN,  B.  SlUUMAN.  Jf  71..  Aim  JAMBS  D.  PANA. 
AT  NEW  HAVEN,  CONNECTICUT. 

Tms  Serin  commenced  00  tho  tirst  of  Jnnunrr,  18-16,  and  will  be  pnhIUli«J  tn  nr 
numbenannually,  namely,  to  January,  March.  May,  July,  September  ud  November,  of 
«wh  year. 

EUch  number  will  contain  from  140  to  160  pA|[««,  making  uinunlly  two  volmne'  or 
420  to  -160  MCos  (inch,  fuliy  SlliulrUnl  by  onf^vings,  *s  tho  Hutfjnols  m>y  re<]uirti. 
Tho  price  will  bu  Fat  DoUar*  a-y§ar,  in  aanaiue.. 

This  Joumil  i»  intouded  lu  bu  &  fkittiful  rouord  uf  Anmiean  and  Pareisn  ecieneo. 
Thn  "  ScKitiific  bi4diigmct)"  will  coal&La  a  aumnutry  of  tbe  jitagreea  d?  Phytiol 
Science  lU  homcKiid  abrawl.  The  aid  uf  tite  mo«l  able  eonaboratom  has  boen  wrured 
Id  ]dan,  Biid  we  tni«t  the  "  Jounuti"  will  coounand  IihU  to  a  lurgv  clua 

T  tiiat  wluch  tliD  Fint  Serin  t^  SO  volnmeB 
;  wtpenw  (rf  a  more  ftuqueni  tssuf  and  tiie  re- 
ductina  of  pric«. 
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THE  ADMINISTRATION :  ITS  TREATMENT  OF  GENERAL  SCOTT. 


The  character  of  an  Administration  may 
often  be  seen  in  the  kind  of  persons  chiefly 
employed  by  it,  and  the  sort  of  treatment 
such  persons  receive  at  its  hands.  If  it  be 
mean-spirited,  low,  and  vulgar,  in  its  senti- 
ments, designs,  and  policy,  and  wanting  in 
all  generous  feelings  and  aspirations,  the 
agents  it  employs  will  generally  be  found 
to  have  an  original  touch  of  its  own  qual- 
ity, and  the  highest  honor  will  attend 
them./  Or  if,  by  accident,  or  the  pressure 
of  some  inexorable  necessity,  men  of  high 
character  are  called  into  its  service,  they 
will  commonly  be  subjected  to  all  sorts  of 
tricks,  intrigues,  and  annoyances,  while  in 
place,  and  rewarded  in  the  end  for  the 
most  meritorious  deeds  by  as  much  obloquy 
as  envy  and  malice  can  heap  on  them. 
The  general  truth  here  announced  finda  a 
significant  example  and  illustration,  in  the 
administration  of  Mr.  Polk.  Men  without 
talent  and  without  character  have  had  the 
confidence  of  the  President,  and  been  ad- 
vanced to  stations  of  the  highest  dignity 
and  importance ;  whilst  other  men,  endow- 
ed with  every  quality  which  can  exalt  and 
dignify  human  nature,  casually  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Government,  have  failed  to 
secure  his  confidence  or  to  meet  with  even 
common  justice  at  his  hands.  In  diplo- 
macy»  he  intrusts  a  most  delicate  and 


difficult  mission  to  Mr.  Nicholas  P.  Trist*,  a 
clerk  in  the  State  Department,  who  had 
never  shown  any  fitness  for  any  public 
employment  requiring  either  capacity  or 
character.  And  in  the  field,  his  favorite 
General  and  confidant  is  Pillow,  who  is 
utterly  destitute  of  military  talent  or  in- 
formation, and  who  is  proved  to  have  been 
guilty  of  acts  which  must  forever  exclude 
him  from  the  society  of  gentlemen.  The 
President  makes  this  man  a  Major-gen- 
eral, and  does  not  dare  to  submit  the  ap- 
pointment to  his  constitutional  advisers, 
the  Senate,  though  composed  of  a  large 
majority  of  his  own  political  friends.  On 
the  other  hand,  Taylor  and  Scott,  in  office 
in  spite  of  the  President,  men  of  the 
highest  professional  talent,  and  of  the 
highest  character,  each  in  his  own  sphere, 
have  found  it  impossible  to  command  the 
confidence  of  the  Administration,  or  even 
its  just  support.  Both  have  had  to 
complain,  first  of  its  neglect,  and  finally  of 
its  enmity— ^n  enmity  which  has  rankled 
towards  item  respectively  just  in  propor- 
tion to  their  real  merits  and  their  glorious 
services.  General  Taylor,  to  whose  na- 
tive dignity  of  character  it  does  not  belong 
to  use  the  language  of  complaint,  except 
for  the  gravest  causes,  has  this  significant 
closing  paragraph  forced  from  him  in  his 
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last  published  letter  to  the  Secretary  of 
War :  "  The  apparent  determiiiation  of 
the  Departmeiit  to  place  me  in  an  atti- 
tude antagonisiical  to  the  Government, 
has  an  apt  illustration  in  the  well-known 
fable  of  JSsop.  But  I  ask  no  favor,  and 
shrink  from  no  responsibility.  While  in- 
trusted with  the  command  in  this  quarter, 
I  shall  continue  to  devote  all  my  energies 
to  the  public  good,  looking  for  my  reward 
to  the  consciousness  of  pure  motives,  and 
the  final  verdict  of  impartial  history." 
What  a  pregnant  sketdi  is  this — ^what  a 
graphic  limmng  of  the  character  of  the 
Administration,  in  two  lines !  Here  is%n 
old  soldier  of  the  Republic,  covered  all 
over  with  the  glory  of  his  achievements 
and  victories,  who  is  forced  to  declare,  in 
substance,  that  at  the  end  of  his  arduous 
and  eminent  services,  the  Administration 
has  turned  upon  him  with  a  deliberate 
purpose  of  fastening  on  him  a  groundless 
quarrel. 

But  it  is  our  piirpose  to  devote  this 
article  to  some  exposition — such  as  our 
limits  will  allow— -of  the  treatment  which 
General  Scott  has  received  at  the  hands  of 
the  Administration.  Nothing  more  un- 
justifiable, and,  to  say  truly  what  we  think 
and  feel,  nothing  more  atrocious,  in  the 
same  line,  ever  marked  the  conduct  of  any 
government.  General  Scott  was  a  marked 
character  in  this  country  before  the  Mexi- 
can war.  He  had  rendered  great  and  dis- 
tinguished services  to  the  country.  He 
had  shown  the  truest  devotion  to  its  great 
interests,  its  honor,  and  its  renown,  and 
he  had  served  the  country  with  very  strik- 
ing ability,  both  in  civil  and  military  em- 
ployment. And  now  in  this  Mexican  war, 
in  a  single  campaign,  he  has  placed  his 
name  on  the  same  roll  of  immortal  fame 
with  the  highest  military  geniuses  of  the 
world;  inmior  to  none  in  those  grand 
qualities  which  constitute  a  great  Com- 
mander so  far  as  he  has  had  opportunity 
to  display  these  qualities,  and  superior  to 
most,  if  not  to  all,  in  the  grander  virtues 
of  a  considerate,  humane  and  Christian 
Warrior.  The  truly  great  men  of  a  country 
are  the  best  property  it  possesses,  or  can 
possess.  Their  renown  constitutes  its  re- 
nown ;  their  fame  is  its  fame.  In  the 
names  of  its  great  men  the  country  Mves, 
and  becomes  known  and  honored  in  the 
world.    At  this  day,  in  eveiy  quarter  of 


the  globe,  when  our  own  beloved  country 
is  spoken  of,  and  designed  to  be  named  with 
distinguished  honor,  it  is  called  thk 
Country  of  Washinotov.  Without  its 
great  names  no  country  is  g^reat,  or  even 
respectable. 

Greece,  and  Bome,  and  Italy,  are  im- 
mortal on  account  of  the  immortal  names 
that  lived  in  those  countries  and  illustrated 
their  history.  Among  the  names  of  real 
and  undjring  renown — comparatively  few 
in  number  as  yet — ^belonging  to  this  country 
to  be  mentioned  with  respect  and  admira- 
tion wherever  we  are  known,  and  wher- 
ever we  shall  be  known  in  coming  times, 
is  undoubtedly  that  of  Winfikld  Scott. 
We  do  not  thmk  it  too  much  to  say  that 
no  living  American  ciUzen,  now  that  the 
campaign  of  1647  in  Menco  is  closed,  has 
done  as  much  to  give  lustre  and  world- 
wide renown  to  the  name  of  his  country  as 
General  Scott.  Taylor,  we  know,  has 
done  much,  and  other  eminent  citiiens 
have  had  their  share  in  different  ways,  in 
illustrating  its  history.  Among  the  most 
eminent  of  these  is  Henrt  Clat.  And 
there  is  one  citizen  in  particular,  whose 
name,  in  a  sphere  less  daazling  and  brilliant 
than  that  of  Scott,  but  of  quite  as  much 
solid  worth  and  advantage,  mone  than 
those  of  all  our  other  living  statesmen  to- 
gether, (as  Burke  said  of  Chatham,  in  refer- 
ence to  England,)  *^  keeps  the  name  of  this 
country  respectable  in  every  other  on  the 
globe."  We  refer,  of  course,  to  Danixl 
Wkbstbr.  By  the  side  of  Webster,  we 
place  Scott,  though  mainly  distinguished 
in  another  field  of  glory,  as  one  who,  from 
this  time  forward,  is  to  keep  the  name  of 
his  country  respectable,  and  g^ve  it  lustre 
and  renown,  wherever  its  name  is  or  shall 
be  known  in  the  worid.  )Iis  fame  is  the 
property  and  birthright  of  his  country- 
men, and  is  and  will  be  dear  to  every  Ame- 
rican who  loves  his  country,  and  bis 
country's  honor.  It  is  this  man  whose 
characterthe  men  of  the  present  Ad  min- 
istration have  shown  themselves  incapable 
of  appreciating,  and  whose  fame — ^the  rich 
property  of  the  comtry — ^has  only  at- 
tracted their  attention  to  make  him  the 
object  of  their  jealousy  and  their  malevo- 
lence. This  is  Uie  Eagle  hawked  at  by  the 
mousing  owls.  After  a  long  course  of  nn- 
ister  and  unmanly  dealings  with  him,  their 
rage  has  finally  broken  over  all  bounds  of 
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prudence,  and  vented  itoelf.in  an  open  and 
undisguifled  effort  to  crush  him  at  a  blow. 
Peroonallj  absent  from  the  country,  a  state 
prisoner  at  large  in  the  proud  capital  of 
MejdcOy  conquered  and  captured  under  his 
lead,  the  Secretary  of  War  takes  this  oc- 
casion to  draw  the  well-earned  reputation 
of  the  brave  and  gallant  soldier  within  his 
rough  embrace,  to  see  if  he  cannot,  after 
the  manner  in  which  the  relentless  Bruin 
treats  his  victim,  at  one  rude  hug,  squeexe 
the  vital  breath  out  of  it.      Under  the 
plausible  pretence  and  pretext  of  defend- 
ing himself  and  the  President  against  the 
complaints  of  General  Scott,  on  aocount^o^ 
their  neglects  and  unmerited  rebukes,  and 
their  fEulure  to  give  him  their  sympathy 
and  support,  he  enters  on  an  elaborate 
essay,   running  through  nine  columns  of 
closely  printed  matter  in  a  newspaper,  to 
show  that  Scott  not  only  wants  the  qual- 
ities of  an  able  and  even  a  safe  Com- 
mander, but  lacks  also  those  of  a  just  and 
honest  man.    This  is  the  real  object  and 
scope  of  his  communication.    To  say  that 
this  essay  is  ingenious  and  able,  is  only  to 
give  Governor  Marcy  credit  for  the  talent 
he  is  known  to  possess.    To  say  that  it  is 
wholly  destitute    of  generosity,   candor, 
fair  dealing,  manliness,  and  regard  for  the 
truth  of  history  and  for  jusUce,  is  only  to 
characterize  it  as  it  deserves.    That  it  may 
temporarily  mar  the  brightness  of  General 
Scott's  fame,  as  it  was  designed  to  do, 
until  the  public  can  be  put  in  possession  of 
all  the  facts,  is  not  at  au  unlikely ;  but  we 
have  no  fears  for  his  eventual  renown. 
Mr.  Polk  may  have  his  day  of  power,  and 
Governor  Marcy — ^the  only  man   of  real 
ability  in  his  cabinet — may  be  his  chief 
executioner ;  but  they  will  find  there  are 
some  things  which  their  official  tyranny  is 
not  potent  enough  to  reach.    They  may 
soil  and  smirch  the  reputation  of  General 
Scott,  but  they  cannot  permanently  injure 
or  obscure  it.    They  may  make  Socrates 
drink  poison,  but  he  will  be  immortal  in  his 
fame  in  spite  of  them. 

It  is  impossible  for  us,  in  a  single  article, 
to  review  in  detail  the  long  and  labored 
Letter  of  the  Secretary  of  War  of  the  21st 
of  April,  to  which  we  have  referred ; — 
though  we  hope  to  be  able,  before  we  are 
through,  to  examine  some  portions  of  its 
contents,  from  which  the  character  of  the 
whole  may  be  inferred.      WhAt  we  pur- 


pose chiefiy  to  undertake  in  this  article,  is 
to  bring  to  the  notice  of  our  readers  the 
conduct  of  the  Administration — ^false,  in- 
sincere, Jesuitical,  hollow  and  heartless  as 
it  has  been — ^towards  General  Scott,  from 
the  commencement  of  the  Mexican  War. 
When  the  real  character-^the  unmitigated 
baseness— -of  that  conduct  is  once  known 
to  the  country,  the  Secretary's  Letter  will 
then  be  read  with  no  fear  of  danger  to  any- 
body's reputation  beyond  the  circle  of  the 
Administration. 

When  this  war  broke  out.  General  Scott 
was  Major-general  commanding  in  chief 
the  army  of  the  United  States,  having 
his  head-quarters  at  Washington.     After 
the  war  had  been  carried  on  for  six  months, 
according  to  the  President's  ideas  of  pros- 
ecuting a  war  with  vigor,  and  no  peace  or 
prospect  of  peace  was  secured,  General 
bcott  was  called  to  the  field.     He  carried 
the  war  to  the  capital  of  the    enemy's 
country,  by  a  series  of  achievements  amidst 
difficulties  and  discouragements,  never  sur- 
passed in  any  campaign  in  the  whole  his- 
tory of  human  wars ;  and  a  treaty  oi  peace 
was  made — ^wanting,  however,  as  yet,  the 
ratification  of  the  Mexican  Government. 
When  all  this  was  done.  General  Scott  was 
dismissed  from  the  service  of  the  country 
as  commander  of  the  army  still  in  the  field, 
in  very  exact  accordance  with  his  own 
prediction  recorded  in  a  letter  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, written  on  the  25th  of  July  last. 
Detained  still  in  Mexico  by  the  order  of 
the  Government,  he  employed  an  early  mo- 
ment of  leisure   '*  to  recall  some  of  the 
neglects,  disappointments,  injuries  and  re- 
bukes" which  he  had  suffered  from  the  Ad- 
ministration.    This  was  his  letter  of  the 
24th  of  February,   and  which  has  been 
made  toe  occasion  of  the  Secretary's  as- 
sault upon  his  character  and  fame  in  his 
elaborate   paper  of  the  21st  of  April — a 
paper  more  replete  with  iU-disgruised'  bit- 
terness,  with  unfounded  accusations,  and 
slanderous  imputations,  than  ever  before 
emanated  from  an  Executive  Department 
of  this  government.     General  Scott's  letter 
brought  no  new  complaints,  or  none  of  any 
importance,   against   the  Administration. 
The  same  complaints  had  been  made  be- 
fore, in  successive  communications  to  the 
Department  of  War,  as  the  events  had  oc- 
curred, and  to  which  answers,  and  expla* 
nations*  and  argumentations   had    been 
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offered  in  reply-^or  such  explanations  and 
argumentations  (apologies  and  excuses  in 
reality)  had  accompanied  the  offensire 
acts.  The  General's  present  letter  was  a 
summary  of  these  complaints,  in  which 
they  were  brought  together,  and  placed  on 
record,  for  more  easy  reference.  And  we 
make  bold  to  say,  in  the  face  of  all  the  in- 
genious plausibilities  of  the  Secretary's  re- 
ply, that  there  is  not  one  of  these  com- 
plaints  that  has  not  a  substantial  founda- 
tion in  truth,  and  so  it  will  be  made  to 
appear  when  the  facts  shall  be  brought  to 
light.  The  Secretary's  Letter  in  reply  had 
not  so  much  for  its  object  to  defend  the 
Administration  over  again  against  these 
complaints,  as  to  -  attempt  a  justification 
before  the  country,  in  the  absence  of  the 
General,  for  its  contemptuous  dismissal  of 
him  from  the  command  of  the  army  in  the 
field,  by  this  assault  on  his  character  and 
conduct.  We  shall  undertake  to  show 
how  much  credit  for  candor  and  honesty 
13  due  to  the  Administration  in  this  at- 
tempt. 

The  substance  of  the  complaints  of 
General  Scott,  leaving  all  specifications  out 
of  the  case,  as  these  complaints  are  clearly 
gathered  from  his  recent  and  previous  com- 
munications, was  this  :  That  the  confi- 
dence, and  the  active,  candid  and  steady 
support  of  the  Executive  Government,  had 
not  been  extended  to  him,  as  had  been 
solemnly  promised  when  he  took  the  field, 
but  on  the  contrary,  he  had  been  subjected 
to  neglects,  mortifications,  disappointments, 
injuries  and  rebukes  from  the  Government ; 
and  that  the  War  Department,  from  which 
he  had  expected  better  things,  so  far  from 
coming  to  his  rescue  or  relief  in  the  trying 
circumstances  in  which  he  had  been  placed, 
had  wholly  failed  to  give  him  its  support, 
or  even  its  sympathy.  This  we  say  is  the 
substance  of  the  complabts  preferred  by 
General  Scott,  and  we  are  prepared  to 
maintain  and  show  that  it  is  true  to  the 
letter,  and  that  much  more  than  this  is 
true ;  though  it  has  suited  the  purpose  of 
the  Secretary  of  War,  in  his  defence,  to 
talk  as  if  he  was  really  surprised  that  such 
notions  should  have  founa  a  lodgment  in 
the  General's  mind,  and  to  speak  of  the 
whole  thing  as  "  a  delusion,''  "  a  fondly- 
cherished  chimera,"  and  the  oflbpring  of 
*<a  mind  of  diseased  sensibility.  We 
wonder  a  little  that  the  Secretary  should 


have  dared  to  venture  on  so  bold  atone  of 
defence  as  this,  in  the  face  of  notorious 
facts,  familiar  to  him  certainly,  and  not  leas 
so  to  all  intelligent  and  observing  persons 
in  the  country,  and  which,  wherever  thej 
are  known,  do  not  fail  to  convict  the  £z« 
ecutive  Government,  not  only  of  having 
sent  General  Scott  to  the  field  without 
giving  him  its  confidence,  its  candid  sup- 
port, ^r  its  sympathy,  but  of  having  acted 
towards  him  in  bad  faith,  and  entertaining 
towards  him  feelings  of  opposition  and  en- 
mity, and  a  false  disposition  and  desigpn  to 
l^tray  him,  and  cast  him  off  at  the  earliest 
moment  at  which  it  might  be  practica- 
ble or  safe  to  do  so. 

The  treacherous,  insincere  and  Jesuitical 
conduct  of   the    Executive  Government 
towards  General  Scott  cannot  be  fully  ex- 
hibited and  understood,  without  going  back 
to  the  beginning  of  this  war.     When  hos- 
tilities began,  there  had  been  no  prepara- 
tory augmentation  of  our  forces  in  the  field. 
An  Army  of  Observation,  soon  to  become 
an  Army  of  Occupation,  was  on  the  frontier 
towards  Mexico,  under  the  command  of 
Tavlor,  then  a  Colonel  in  the  line,  but 
holding  a  brevet  commission  of  Brigadier. 
It  does  not  admit  of  a  doubt  that  the  Pres- 
ident at  that  period  was  deluding  himself 
with  the  notion,  that  a  show  of  force  on 
the  Rio  Grande,  with  perhaps  an  unim- 
portant brush  or  two    with   any  small 
amount  of  Mexican  forces  gathered  there, 
would  scare  the  Mexican  Government  into 
almost  any  terms  of  accommodation  with 
the  powerful  Republic  of  the  North  which 
he  might  see  fit  to  dictate.     For  such  a 
Uttle  war,  Brevet  Brigadier-general  Tay- 
lor, who  was  known  already  to  be  a  judic- 
ious and  brave  officer,  was  regiutled  as 
being,  quite    competent    and    sufficient. 
When,  however,  it  became  suddenly  known 
at  Washington  that  Mexico  had  assumed 
an  attitude  of  determined  resistance,  and 
had  already,  by  overwhelming  numbers, 
placed  Taylor  and  his  little  army  in  a  con- 
dition of  imminent  hazard,  a  corresponding 
alarm  was  felt,  and  an  immediate  call  was 
made  upon  Congress  to  adopt  the  war, 
and  meet  the  exigency  by  authorizing  the 
organization  of  a  large  force  for  the  field. 
The  act  for  this  purpose  was  passed  and 
approved  on  the  13th  of  May,  1846 ;  and 
on  the  same  day.   General  Scott,  com- 
manding the  army  in  chief,  by  his  com- 
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misaon,  whether  that  armjr  should  be  great 
or  small,  was  satisfied  that  he  would  be 
called  on  to  take  the  field  in  person,  and 
to  hold  himself  in  readiness  accordingly. 

Scott  was  not  a  man  to  loiter  over  a 
work  like  this,  though  he  knew  his  busi- 
ness too  well  to  rush  on  such  an  enterprise 
as  that  of  a  war  of  invasion,  to  be  carried 
into  a  far-distant  country,  without  some 
intelligent  plan  of  operations,  and  some 
corresponding  preparations.  It  suited  the 
objects  of  the  Executive  Government, 
which  had  at  heart  the  permanent  conquest 
and  acquiffltion  of  the  northern  and  west- 
em  provinces  of  Mexico,  to  lay  its  plans  of 
a  campaign  for  the  invasion  of  these 
provinces  bv  a  grand  army  of  80,000 
men,  divided  into  three  columns,  and  thus 
Btrildng  at  three  distinct  and  distant  points 
at  the  same  time.  Scott  was  to  command 
the  whole,  taking  the  immediate  head  of 
the  most  formidable  column,  that  which 
should  enter  the  enemy's  country  by  way 
of  the  lower  Rio  Grande.  In  repeated  in- 
terviews between  him  and  the  President 
and  Secretary  of  War,  this  plan  of  opera- 
tions was  discussed  and  adopted.  Let  it 
be  carefully  observed  that  it  was  to  the 
command  of  a  new  army  in  the  field  of 
30,000  men,  to  be  employed  in  a  definite 
campaign,  accordii^  to  a  definite  plan  of 
operations,  that  cTeneral  Scott  was  to  be 
assigned.  The  President  and  Secretary 
both  knew  that  he  would  hold  it  to  be  un- 
generous and  unjust  to  Taylor  to  supersede 
hun  in  his  command  of  the  small  force 
with  which  he  had  entered  the  field.  When 
a  new  army  was  raised,  and  a  regular  cam- 
paign was  to  be  entered  upon,  Scott  was 
ready  to  take  the  field. 

All  this  was  very  particularly  explained 
to  General  Taylor,  in  a  letter  from  General 
Scott,  dated  the  18th  of  May,  which  passed 
twice  under  the  eye  of  the  Secretary,  and 
had  his  special  approval  before  it  was  dis- 
patched. And  two  things  are  to  be  par- 
ticularly noted  in  this  letter,  as  showing 
how  exactly  the  main  points  in  the  arrange- 
ment between  the  General  and  the  Exec- 
utive Government  were  understood  and 
agreed  upon.  One  of  these  points  was 
the  time  when  the  new  army,  or  the  prin- 
cipal column,. could  be  placed  on  the  Rio 
Grande;  the  other  was  the  time  when 
General  Scott  should  appear  there  to  su- 
persede Taylor  by  assuming  the  command. 


On  the  first  point,  the  letter  held  this  very 
precise  language : — 

'*  I  fear  that  we  shall  not  be  able  to  J>ut  on 
the  Rio  Grande,  with  our  utmoBt  efforts,  more 
than  ten  or  fifteen  thousand  volanteers  by  the 
first  of  September — ^the  best  period,  we  learn 
here,  for  the  comraencement  of  operations  be- 
yond, with  a  view  to  the  conquest  of  a  peace." 

On  the  other  point  the  letter  held  lan- 
guage not  less  explicit  and  precise,  to  this 
effect : — 

• 
**!  do  not  now  expect  to  reach  the  Rio 
Grande  much  ahead  of  the  heavy  reinforce- 
ments alluded  to  above,  or  to  assume  the  im- 
mediate command  in  that  quarter  before  my 
arrival." 

On  the  18th  of  May,  then,  it  was  per- 
fectly understood  by  the  President  and 
Secretary,  that  the  new  army  for  the  Rio 
Grande  could  not  probably  be  placed  there, 
organized  and  ready  for  operations,  before 
the  1st  of  September,  and  that  it  was  not 
worth  the  while  for  General  Scott  to  be 
there  to  assume  the  command  much  in  ad- 
vance of  the  new  army.  In  the  mean  time, 
they  knew  very  well  that  he  was  not  idle 
or  unemployed,  and  that  his  proper  posi- 
tion, the  place  where  he  could  be  most^ 
efficient,  as  Commander-in-chief,  in  setting 
on  foot  and  urging  forward  the  necessary 
preparations  and  operations  for  the  coming 
campaign,  was  his  head-quarters  at  Wash- 
ington. This  is  referred  to,  and  briefly 
sketched,  in  one  of  his  letters : — 

"  From  that  moment  [when  be  was  told  to 
hold  himself  in  readiness  for  this  service]  I 
have  occupied  myself  incessantly  with  the  vast 
prelim inaiy  arrangements,  which  can  only  be 
made  advantageously  at  this  place,  througn  the 
respective  chiefs  of  the  general  staff— the  Adju* 
tant  General,  Qnaitermaster  General,  Com* 
miseaiy  General  of  Sabsistence,  Chief  of  Ord- 
nance, and  Sarffeon  General.  I  have  been 
much  occupied  also  in  the  distribution  of  the 
auotas  of  volunteers  needed  among  the  several 
states  ;  in  apportioning  the  horse  to  the  foot ; 
in  the  study  of  the  routes  of  march  and  water 
conveyances  for  the  several  bodies  of  troops  to 
the  best  points  on  the  frontiers  of  Mexico ;  in 
the  study  of  the  northern,  interior,  and  the 
southern  routes  of  that  Republic ;  in  looking 
at  the  means -of  transportation  on  the  £Uo 
Grande,  and  to  and  beyond  that  river ;  in  deter- 
mining the  depots  of  supplies  of  all  sorts  on  this 
side,  £c.  d^.   As  these  matters  are  respective- 
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ly  settled,  ardera  and  instructtons  have  been, 
and  will  be,  given  to  the  Chiefs  of  the  general 
staff  at  this  place,  and  the  roates  of  march  and 
water  conveyances,  together  with  the  depots  of 
supplies  of  every  description,  are  finally  to  be 
communicated  to  the  unknown  commanders  of 
volunteers  whose  services  are  to  be  accepted.'* 

This  sketch  is  sufficient  to  show,  though 
very  imperfectly  and  faintly,  how  General 
Scott  was  .occupied  at  Washington,  and 
how  necessary  it  was  that  he  should  con- 
tinue on  the  spot  until  all  these  preliminary 
arrangements  were  completed,  and  the 
necessary  orders  under  tnem  given ;  and 
both  the  fact  of  his  incessant  occupation, 
and  the  necessity  of  his  continued  presence 
at  Waahmgton,  was  as  well  known  to  the 
President  and  Secretary,  as  to  the  General 
himself.  Their  interviews  and  discussions 
had  been  frequent,  frank,  and  so  far  as  he 
was  concerned,  without  reserve.  Every- 
thing in  fact,  at  Washington,  in  reference 
to  the  projected  movement  and  campaign, 
was  gomg  on  under  his  immediate  counsel 
and  direction.  Neither  Mr.  Polk,  though 
the  oonstitutional  head  of  the  array,  nor 
the  Secretary  of  War,  knew  the  first  let- 
ters of  the  alphabet  of  military  science. 
Neither  of  them  had  the  slightest  acquaint- 
ance with  the  first  necessary  practical 
ftepa,  tn  ddailj  to  be  taken  to  bring  the 
new  army  into  the  field,  with  the  necessary 
supplies  of  all  descriptions,  for  active  oper- 
ations. They  depended  upon  General 
Soott,  the  real  Commander-in-chief,  and 
who  was  on  the  spot  for  suggestions  and 
advice  in  every  material  step  that  was  to 
be  taken.  The  labors  in  which  he  was 
actually  engaged,  with  their  knowledge 
and  approbation,  show  conclusively  that 
he  was  the  soul  and  the  centre  of  all  the 
preliminary  arrangements,  and  practically, 
of  everything  that  was  projected  and  done 
to  set  this  campaigrn  in  motion. 

In  this  state  of  things,  it  may  well  be 
supposed  that  it  created  not  a  little  sur- 

gnse  on  the  part  of  General  Scott,  when 
e  was  told  on  the  evening  of  the  20th  of 
May,  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  that  much 
impatience  was  felt  at  his  occupations  and 
demy  at  Washington.  He  understood,  and 
it  has  never  been  denied,  that  this  impa- 
tience was  felt,  or  pretended  to  be  felt, 
both  by  the  President  and  the  Secretary. 
We  have  seen  what  occurred  on  the  18th, 
only  two  days  before,  when  a  record  was 


made  of  the  iSacts,  perfectly  wdl  under* 
stood,  and  acquiesced  in  by  all  concerned^ 
that  the  army  was  not  expected  to  be 
placed  on  the  Bio  Grande  in  force  before 
about  the  1st  of  September,  and  that  the 
General  was  not  to  be  there  much  in  ad- 
vance of  the  troops.  Personal  interviews 
had  been  held  in  Uie  mean  time,  and  it  was 
perfectly  w^l  known  how  efifectively  and 
mdispensably  General  Scott  was  employed 
at  Washington.  What,  then,  was  the  mean- 
ing of  this  sadden  notification  of  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  President  and  Secftetaiy, 
because  he  had  not  already  taken  his  de- 
parture for  the  Mexican  frontier  ?  It  was 
significant  certainly,  and  indicated  a  great 
deal  more  than  was  expressed.  The  cir- 
cumstances and  the  manner  in  which  the 
notification  was  conveyed  to  the  General, 
made  it  a  rebuke,  and  it  was  intended  that 
he  should  recdve  and  feel  it  as  such.  It 
was  saying  to  General  Scott,  We,  your  su- 
periors, have  come  to  the  conclusion,  that 
you  are  committing  a  fault  by  delayinff  to 
take  the  field.  They  knew  very  weU  in 
their  souls,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  was 
committing  no  fault,  but  was  actually  ren- 
dering the  Gtjvemment,  with  their  own 
express  approval,  the  best  service,  in  the 
best  place,  and  in  the  best  way ;  and  they 
knew  that  he  could  not  fail  to  feel  th» 
charge  as  an  indignity  and  an  insult.  They 
expected  one  of  two  thii^  to  happen  from 
it — ^for  we  have  not  a  doubt  that  the  next 
resolution  of  the  President,  already  taken 
when  this  rebuke  was  prepared  for  General 
Soott,  was  to  wi^draw  upon  some  pretext 
or  other,  if  he  could  safely  do  so,  his  offer 
and  promise  to  send  him  to  the  field :  they 
expected,  either  that  he  would  promptly 
and  peremptorily  decline  this  service  sJ'ter 
such  a  proof  of  the  treatment  he  might 
expect  to  receive  from  them  when  in  the 
field,  or  that,  with  the  frankness  of  a  sol- 
dier, apt  to  be  "  sudden  and  quick  in  quar- 
rel,'' giving  utterance  to  his  honest  indig- 
nation at  a  gross  insult  and  injury,  he  would 
commit  himself  to  some  expressions,  of 
which,  by  the  aid  of  the  eool,  calculating^ 
in^renuity  of  the  Secretary,  the  President 
might  avail  himself,  as  an  apology  for  his 
chanse  of  purpose  in  regard  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  army.  The  plot  succeeded — 
being  exactly  such  a  one  as  suited  the  low» 
characteristio  cunning  of  the  President. 
Early  the  next  morning,  the  21sty  the 
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Gheneral  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Secre- 
tary, whieh  in  due  time,  though  not  imme- 
diately, was  seised  upon  as  afibrding  a  suffi- 
cient pretext  for  the  treachery  w&ch  the 
Presiaent  had  been  meditating. 

The  foregone  design  of  the  President 
in  this  matter  is  too  plain  to  admit  of  ques- 
tion, and  the  active  part  taken  by  the 
Secretary  does  not  leave  us  at  liberty  to 
believe,  as  we  should  have  been  glad  to  do, 
that  he  was  not  cognizant  from  the  begin- 
niBg  of  that  design.  We  proceed  with 
our  exposition  of  the  ease. 

At  the  very  outset  of  this  business,  on 
the  15th  of  May,  an  understanding  was 
had  between  the  President,  the  Secretary, 
and  General  Scott,  that  General  Wool 
should  be  called  on  to  take  the  command 
of  one  of  the  three  columns  destined  for 
the  invasion  of  Mexico,  and  accordingly  he 
was  immediately  written  to  by  the  Secre- 
tary. He  arrived  in  Washington  on  the 
17&,  and  was  informed  by  General  Scott 
of  the  service  designed  for  him.  A  day 
or  two  afterwards,  probably  on  the  19th, 
he  was  told  by  the  Secretary  that  his  ulti- 
mate asmgnment  to  such  command  was 
doubtful,  masmuch  as  it  was  probable  that 
"  other  generals  might  be  authorised  and 
appointed  for  the  army,  and  called  into 
service  from^  the  States."  On  that  day, 
(the  19th,)  a  Bill  was  introduced  into  the 
Senate  at  the  special  instance  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  War,  if  not  directly  drawn  by 
him,  to  provide  for  the  appointment  of  two 
new  Major-generals,  and  four  Brigadiers, 
for  the  regular  army,  and,  in  addition, 
authorizing  the  President  to  select  State 
Generals  for  the  command  of  the  volun- 
teers. Here,  then,  was  a  disclosure  alto- 
gether unmistakable  in  its  import.  No 
increase  of  the  regular  army  had  been 
authorized,  or  was  then  contemplated,  be- 
yond the  filling  up  of  the  ranks  as  it  then 
existed ;  and  yet  the  President  and  Secre- 
tary demanded  two  new  Major-generals, 
and  four  Brigadiers — not  for  the  volun- 
teers— it  was  proposed  that  the  President 
should  select  Generals  for  them  from  the 
States — ^DOt  for  the  volunteers,  but  for  the 
regular  army.  Nobody  can  doubt,  who 
considers  the  political  character  of  the  Ad- 
ministration, that  the  design  at  that  time 
was  to  make  these  appointments  chiefly,  if 
not  wholly,  from  civil  and  political  life,  and 
to  give  such  new-made  officers  the  conduct 


of  the  war.  For  what  purpose  else  were 
they  to  be  created?  Not  certainly  to  be 
kept  at  home,  and  out  of  employment. 
And  after  providing  Major-generals  and 
Brigadiers,  m  full  complement,  from  the 
States,  for  the  command  of  all  the  volun- 
teers, it  was  not  certainly  intended  to  place 
all  the  Major-generals  and  Brigadiers  of  the 
regular  service  in  the  field — numbering,  as 
they  then  would,  three  of  the  former  (to 
say  nothing  of  Brevets)  and  six  of  tne 
latter,  to  command  a  body  of  not  more 
than  7000  men — for  that  was  all  the  reg- 
ular force,  as  the  law  then  stood,  which' 
would  be  brought  into  the  field  for  the 
contemplated  campaign.  Some  Generals, 
then,  were  to  be  left  at  home,  and  nobody 
can  be  stupid  enough  to  believe  that  they 
would  be  the  new-made  Generals.  The 
Secretary  told  General  Wool,  that  if 
this  project  of  a  law,  concocted  and  urged 
by  Imn,  was  passed,  it  was  doubtful  if  he 
would  be  employed  as  it  had  been  proposed 
he  should  be ;  and  we  have  not  a  doubt 
that  he  might  have  said  the  same  thing  to 
General  Scott  with  equal,  if  not  greater 
truth.  It  was  General  Scott,  no  doubt, 
at  whom  the  plan  was  mainly  aimed.  As 
soon  as  it  became  known  in  Washington 
in  the  political  circles  of  the  President's 
partisans  and  confidential  friends,  that  he' 
had  it  in  contemplation  to  send  the  Gen- 
eral-in-chief  to  the  field,  a  clamor  is  well 
known  to  have  been  raised  against  th^ 
policy  of  such  a  procedure.  This  clamor, 
so  far  as  it  came  to  the  General's  ears,  took 
the  direction  of  a  complaint  against  him 
for  his  delay  and  stay  in  Washington.  The 
real  meaning  of  the  whole  oi  it  was, 
which  the  President  understood  very  well, 
that  he  was  committing  a  great  error  in 
proposing  to  give  General  Scott  an  op- 
portunity, in  some  brilliant  actions,  of 
'< conquering  a  peace"  in  this  Mexican 
business,  who  would  then,  it  might  be, 
with  the  prestice  of  his  victories  and  ex- 
ploits, turn  round  and  push  him,  and  his 
party,  from  their  stools.  Even  the  remote 
hazard  of  such  a  consummation  was  to  be 
devoutly  avoided.  Mr.  Polk  was  of  this 
opinion,  and  hence,  beyond  all  question,  his 
sudden  change  of  front.  Hence  this  Bill 
thrown  into  the  Senate,  and  dry-nursed 
by  the  Secretary,  for  the  appointment  of 
new  Generals. 

It  is  true  that  they  waited  four  days. 
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after  General  Scott's  letter  of  tlie  2l8t  of 
May,  before  giving  him  notice  that  he  was 
not  to  be  allowed  to  command  in  Mexico ; 
but  this  delay  is  easily  accounted  for.  The 
Bill  for  the  creation  of  new  Generals 
could  not  be  hurried  through  Congress,  as 
tha  Bill  adopting  the  war  had  been.  It 
met  with  delay,  and  symptoms  of  oppo- 
sition were  manifested.  Without  a  new 
batch  of  Generals,  the  President  might  be 
forced,  after  all,  to  send  General  Scott  to 
,the  field.  Taylor  was  as  yet,  so  far  as 
was  known  at  Washington,  comparatively 
imtried,  and  it  was  too  soon  to  determine 
that  it  would  do  to  intrust  him  with  the 
command  of  a  large  army,  and  the  conduct 
of  an  important  campaign.  But  on  this 
point,  all  doubt  was  suddenly  dispelled  by 
the  news  of  his  splendid  victories  of  Re- 
saca  de  la  Palma  and  Palo  Alto,  the  par- 
ticulars of  which  reached  Washington  on 
Tuesday,  the  24th.  The  resolution  of  the 
President  was  then  taken,  and  the  Secre- 
tary was  set  to  work  to  concoct  his  letter 
of  the  25th.  Taylor  had  now  shown  him- 
self to  be  a  skillful  and  able  commander, 
and  the  conduct  of  the  war,  in  the  new 
campaign,  at  least  if  the  President  should 
be  unable  to  give  the  command  to  some 
new  pet  General  of  his  own  creation, 
might  be  safely  confided  to  him — espec- 
ially as  it  was  not  then  dreamed  of,  that 
his  victories,  however  multiplied  and  glo- 
rious, were  going  to  make  nim  a  danger- 
ous popular  candidate  for  the  immediate 
succession  to  the  Presidency.  On  this 
coBcluuon  it  was,  that  the  Secretary's  let- 
ter of  the  26th  of  May  was  written — a  let- 
ter, having  as  little  to  do  with  truth,  can- 
dor, and  lionest  d^Ung,  as  any  that  Ma- 
chiavelli,  or  Talleyrand,  or  Ignatius  Loyo- 
la, ever  wrote,  or  instructed  others  how  to 
write.  If  ever  langnage  was  employed, 
either  in  speech  or  on  paper,  according  to 
the  Prince's  notion  of  its  true  use — to  dis- 
guise or  conceal  the  real  sentiments  and 
designs  of  the  party  usin§  it — it  was  so 
employed  on  this  occasion. 

Two  pretences  are  set  forth  in  this  let- 
ter, as  the  grounds  on  which  the  President 
had  determined  to  keep  General  Scott  at 
home.  First,  it  was  pretended  that  the 
President  had  discovered  that  the  Gen- 
eral's letter  of  the  21st  contained  "the 
most  offensive  imputations  against  the  Ex- 
ecutive   Government,"    and    which    had 


therefore  given  him  the  higheet  dxsph 
ure.  There  was  something  plausible  in 
this,  though  it  was  wholly  without  any 
real  foundation.  The  other  pretence  was 
merely  contemptible :  it  was  that  General 
Scott  s  object  in  writing  the  letter  of  the 
2l8t,  desiring  ignobly  to  escape  the  re* 
sponsibilities  of  command  in  the  field,  had 
been  to  induce,  or  compel,  the  President 
to  change"  his  determination  of  sending 
him  to  Mexico.  This  was  so  utterly  at 
variance  with  all  probability,  and  with  the 
known  truth,  as  to  be  merely  ridiculous. 
As  to  the  first  pjetenee,  that  was  bottom- 
ed on  a  studied  and  ingenious  perversicMi 
of  the  language  and  plain  intent  and  pur- 
pose of  the  letter  of  the  21st. 

The  truth  is,  that  in  writing  that  letter. 
General  Scott,  though  feeling  that  he  bad 
suffered  an  egregious  ind^nity,  was,  at 
the  time,  so  far  deceived  in  regard  to  the 
real  motives  and  designs  of  the  President 
and  Secretary,  as  to  believe  that,  under 
the  influence  and  complaints  of  those  about 
them  to  this  effect,  they  had  really  be^un 
to  feel,  at  least  in  some  degree,  the  im* 
patience  they  expressed  on  aocoimt  of  his 
delay  in  Washington.  He  gave  them 
credit  for  sincerity ;  and  his  letter  was  an 
effort  to  remove  the  unfounded  and  injuri- 
ous impression  which  he  believed  was  be- 
ginning to  possess  their  minds,  and  which, 
if  left  unchecked  and  subject  t#the  clamor 
against  him  out  of  doors,  would  grow  into 
an  intolerable  evil,  not  merely  annoying  to 
hiift,  but  interfering  with  and  disturbing 
his  plans  and  operations,  and  utterly  de- 
stroying his  efficiency,  and  perhaps  his 
success,  in  the  arduous  service  he  had  en- 
tered upon.  It  was  likely  to  begin  with 
driving  him  from  his  position  in  Wash- 
ington before  his  necessary  preliminaiT 
arrangements  could  be  half  completed, 
and,  following  him  to  the  field,  compel  him 
to  do  everything,  or  attempt  everything 
there,  with  only  half  the  necessary  pre- 
caution for  efficient  .acti<m  and  assured  suc- 
cess ;  and  of  course,  in  all  cases,  to  win 
success,  if  at  all,  at  such  a  dreadful  and 
unnecessary  cost  of  human  Ufe,  as  no  hu* 
mane  and  Christian  commander  would 
willingly  be  responsible  for.  Going  to  the 
fields  he  would  leave  his  superiors  behind 
him — ^those  who  had,  or  would  assume,  a 
constitutional  ri|rht  to  interfere  with  his 
plan^  and  operations,  and  who,  if  indulg- 
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ing  in  prejudice  against  him,  if  disposed 
to  prejudge  him  and  condemn  him  before- 
hand, would  not  fail  to  ^ye  him  infinite 
trouble,  on  account  as  weu  of  their  preju- 
dice as  of  their  ignorance  of  military  affairs, 
and  perhaps  to  bring  him  and  the  arms 
and  honor  of  the  country  together,  into 
disgrace  and  degradation.  His  letter  was 
written  expressly  to  deprecate,  and  if  pos- 
sible to  counteract  and  remedy,  such  an 
unhappy*  and  desperate  state  of  things. 
No  honest  and  unprejudiced  mind  could 
give  any  other  meaning  or  character  to  it. 

"Not  an  advantageous  step  can  be 
taken,''  says  this  letter^  "in  a  forward 
march,  without  the  confidence  that  all  is 
well  behind.  If  insecure  in  that  quarter, 
no  General  can  put  his  whole  heart  and 
mind  into  the  work  to  be  done  in  front.  I 
am,  therefore,  not  a  little  alarmed — ^nay, 
crippled  in  my  energies — ^by  the  knowledge 
of  the  impatience  in  question."  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
"  As  a  soldier,  I  make  this  assertion  with- 
out the  fear  of  contradiction  from  any 
hone$i  and  candid  soldier.  Against  the 
adcaptandum  condemnation  of  all  other 
persons — ^whoever  may  be  designated  for 
the  high  command  in  question — ^there  can 
be  no  reliance  (in  his  absence)  other  than 
the  aeiive,  candid  and  steady  support  of  his 
Government,*' 

It  was  in  this  connection,  and  directly 
following  these  explicit  declarations,  that 
he  spoke  of,  and  deprecated,  "  a  fire  upon 
his  rear  from  Washington,"  while  he 
should  be  engaged  with  the  enemy  in 
Mexico.  This  fire  upon  him  had  been  be- 
gun already  by  the  expression  of  a  most 
unreasonable  impatience  at  his  stay  in 
Washington;  and  it  proceeded  from  the 
President  and  Secretary,  who,  from  their 
personal  knowledge  of  the  indispensable 
necessity  of  his  engagements  at  general 
Head-quarters,  ought  to  have  met  and 
silenced  the  senseless  clamors  against  him 
from  without,  instead  of  yielding  to  them 
and  joining  in  them,  as  they  had  done — or 
professed  to  do.  This  sort  of  treatment,  if 
it  was  to  be  continued  when  he  should  be 
in  the  field,  would  be  "  a  fire  upon  his 
rear,"  paralyadng  his  efforts  and  his  ener- 
gies, instead  of  that  "  active,  candid  and 
steady  support  of  his  Government,"  which 
he  had  a  right  to  expect  and  demand.  To 
make  his  plans  distinctly  known  to  the 
Executive,  m  regard  to  his  stay  in  Wash- 


ington, and  the  proper  period  for  his  de- 
parture, he  put  on  record,  in  this  letter, 
this  explicit  declaration : — 

"  My  intentions  have  been,  after  making  all 
preliminary  arrangements  here,  to  pass  down 
the  Ohio  and  Mississippi,  to  see,  or  to  assure 
myself  by  correspondence,  that  the  volunteers, 
on  whom  we  are  mostly  to  rely  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  existing  war,  are  rapidly  assembling 
for  the  service ;  to  learn  the  probable  time  of 
their  readiness  to  advance  upon  Mexico ;  to 
ascertain  if  their  supplies,  of  every  kind,  are 
in  place,  or  are  likely  to  be  in  place,  in  suffic- 
ient time  ;  to  hasten  one  and  the  other ;  to  har- 
monize the  movements  of  volunteers,  and  mod- 
ify their  routes  (if  necessary)  so  that  all,  or  at 
least  a  sufficient  number,  shall  arrive  at  the  in- 
dicated points  on  the  Mexican  frontier,  at  the 
best  periods,  and,  as  far  as  practicable,  about 
the  same  time." 

Now  it  was  this  letter  of  General  Scott, 
sent  in  from  his  office,  a  room  in  the  War 
Department,  to  the  Secretary's  room  in  the 
same  building,  which,  after  four  days — 
the  news  of  Taylor's  victories  on  the  Rio 
Grande  having  arrived  in  the  mean  time — 
was  discovered  by  the  Secretary  to  be  a 
paper  "  reflecting  upon  the  motives  and  ob- 
jects of  the  President  in  tendering  to  you 
[General  Scott}  the  command  in  Mexico," 
and  conveying  "the  strongest  suspicion, 
not  to  say  a  direct  imputation,  of  most 
unworthy  motives  in  the  Executive  Govern- 
ment—of bad  faith  towards  yourself — of 
a  reckless  disregard  of  the  interests  of  the 
country — of  a  design  to  carry  on  a  war 
against  you,  while  you  are  sent  forth  to 
carry  on  a  war  against  the  public  enemy." 
We  do  not  hesitate  to  affirm,  that  not  a 
line,  phrase,  word  or  syllable,  can  be  found 
in  General  Scott's  letter,  which  by  any  in- 
genuity can  be  tortured  into  a  reflection  on 
the  **  motives  and  objects  "  of  the  President, 
or  as  casting  upon  him  an  imputation,  or 
suspicion,  of  ** unworthy  motives^^^  of  "bad 
faith"  of  a  "  reckless  disregard  of  the  in- 
terests of  the  country,"  or  of  any  "  design  " 
whatever,  to  carry  on  a  war  against  Gen- 
eral Scott.  The  motives — ^the  faith — the 
designs— rof  the  President  were  not  within 
the  possible  scope  of  the  plain  objects  of 
this  letter.  The  letter  assumes,  in  perfect 
good  faith,  that  the  President  and  Secre- 
tary were  sincere  and  honest,  though  very 
unreasonable,  in  ,the  fault  they  had  be- 
gun to  find  with  him ;  at  any  rate  their 
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sincerity  and  honesty  in  the  matter  are  in 
UQ  way  impeached  or  questioned.  And 
this,  undoubtedly,  is  the  very  mistake,  and 
the  only  mistake,  the  letter  makes.  If 
General  Scott  had  flatly  told  the  Presi- 
dent— Sir,  you  are  acting  towards  me  from 
most  unworthy  motives,  and  in  bad  faith ; 
I  understand  your  design  perfectly, 
which  is  nothing  less  than  to  find,  or  make, 
some  plausible  excuse  for  withdrawing 
from  me  your  tender  and  promise  of  the 
chief  command  in  Mexico;  if  he  had 
said  this,  it  might  not  have  been  very  re- 
spectful to  the  Constitutional  Commander- 
in-chief,  but  it  would  have  been  literally 
true.  And  it  was  only  the  consciousness 
of  unworthy  motives,  and  bad  faith,  and 
a  dishonest  design,  whioh  enabled  the 
President,  or  the  Secretary  in  his  behalf, 
to  fancy  that  they  could  discover  any  iznpu- 
tations  of  the  sort  in  this  letter.  The 
charge  is  a  self-betrayal,  and  a  confession 
of  guilt.  The  whole  case  stands  just  here  : 
The  President  had  come  to  think  that 
sending  Gkneral  Scott  to  Mexico  mi^ht 
result  m  endangering  hb  own  succession, 
or  that  of  his  o^asty,  to  the  Presidency. 
He  resolved  to  endeavor  to  get  on  without 
him  in  the  field,  and  to  keep  him  at  home, 
where  he  could  have,  withoi^t  any  haatard, 
all  the  benefit  of  his  great  capacity  and 
experience  in  the  formation  of  plans,  and 
in  the  home  management  of  details  and 
operations  for  prosecuting  the  war.  To 
some  new  Major-general,  if  he  could  get 
one — which  was  his  first  plan— or  to  Gen- 
eral Taylor,  on  whom  he  settled  down  after 
his  victories  on  the  Rio/Grande,  he  resolved 
to  intrust  the  command — ^at  least  of  the 
forces  destined  to  enter  Mexico  by  the  way 
of  that  river. 

With  the  clear  exposition  which  we  have 
here  made  of  the  insincerity,  bad  faith, 
and  false  pretences,  practiced  towards 
General  Scott  by  the  Executive  Govern- 
ment, in  this  first  transaction,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war,  we  are  prepared  to 
enter  on  some  inquiry  into  the  treatment 
he  has  received  at  its  hands  since  he  has 
been  actually  in  the  field. 

And  the  first  inquiry  which  presents  it- 
self is,  how  came  General  Scott  to  be  em- 
ployed at  all  in  the  field,  after  what  had 
transpired  in  May,  1846?  The  explana- 
tion is  not  difficult. 

The  campaign  of  1846  was  drawing  to 


a  close,  and  peace  seemed  no  neaxer  being 
obtained  than  when  the  war  began.  The 
Presideiit  became  alarmed  at  last,  at  the 
obstinacy  of  the  enemy,  at  the  enormous 
cost  of  the  war,  and  the  heavy  sacrifice  of 
life  made  in  prosecuting  it.  The  proapect 
was  a  gloomy  one,  and  the  President  was 
in  deep  perplexity. 

On  the  11th  of  October  he  received  the 
news  and  particulars  oi  the  capture  of 
Monterey,  aiter  three  days  of  hud  fight- 
ing, and  a  great  loss  of  life.  But  this 
victory,  any  more  than  previous  ones,  did 
not  bring  peace,  or  any  prospects  of  peace. 
This  was  the  constant  disappointment  after 
every  victory,  and  every  successful  move- 
ment of  the  army ;  and  still  the  Govern- 
ment went  hoping  on,  and  expecting  peace 
from  the  next  and  the  next  isolated  move- 
ment. They  thought  peace  would  come 
if  Taylor  would  send  a  force  to  take  mili- 
tary possession  of  the  State  of  Tamaulipas, 
and  occupy  Tampico,  and  they  sent  him 
instructions  to  this  effect,  written  on  the 
day  on  which  he  began  the  battles  of 
Monterey — ^the  22d  of  September.  Two 
days  after  receiving  the  news  of  the  fall  of 
Monterey — the  13th  of  October — ^these  in- 
structions were  renewed,  and  General  Tay- 
lor was  informed  that  they  had  also  under 
consideration  a  plan  for  investing  Vera 
Cruz.  Finally,  on  the  22d  of  October, 
explicit  instructions  were  prepared  and  sent 
to  Taylor,  unless  it  should  materially  in- 
terfere with  his  own  plan  of  operations, 
or  weaken  too  much  his  present  position, 
"  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements  for 
having  four  thousand  men,  of  whom  fifteen 
hundred  or  two  thousand  should  be  r^[u- 
lar  troops,  ready  to  embark  for  Vera 
Cruz,  or  such  other  destination  as  may  be 
given  them,  at  the  earliest  practicable  pe- 
riod." 

But  at  this  period,  and  earlier  indeed, 
the  President  was  laboring  under  another 
embarrassment,  besides  what  concerned 
merely  the  successful  prosecution  of  the 
war.  Taylor  was  becommg  too  popular, 
and  was  already  much  talked  of  for  the 
Presidency.  The  Government  was  getting 
tired  of  his  successes.  They  prompUy  sent 
him  a  rebuke  for  his  temporary  truce  at 
the  capitulation  of  Monterey.  They  ad* 
vised  him  pretty  strongly  against  making 
any  further  attempts  beyond  Monteipey, 
while,  for  the  expedition  to  Vera  Cnm 
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tbey  instructed  Um  to  give  the  command 
to  General  Patterson  and  General  Worth. 
They  had  previously,  by  an  order  from 
home,  assigned  the  command  of  the  expe- 
dition to  Tamaulipas  and  Tampico  to 
General  Patterson.  And  thus  it  was 
cunningly  arranged,  that  by  detaching 
from  Taylor's  column  the  best  part  of 
his  army,  for  an  enterprise  in  which  the 
command  was  to  be  given  to  another,  he 
should  be  left  to  stand  merely  on  the  de- 
fensive, and,  so  far  as  they  could  see,  in  a 
state  of  inglorious  inactivity.  At  the  same 
time,  it  must  be  observed,  that  the  pro- 
jected enterprise  itself — ^that  of  investing 
Vera  Gruz,  with  four  thousand  men — ^was 
puerile  and  contemptible  in  a  military  point 
of  view.  The  notion  was,  that  the  city 
might  be  taken  with  that  force,  and  then, 
with  time  enough,  if  the  enemy  around 
them  would  lie  still,  the  Castle  of  San  Juan 
d'UIloa  might  be  starved  out.  And 
nothing  was  proposed  beyond ;  it  was  not 
to  strike  at  the  Capital  by  way  of  Vera 
Cruz,  but  only  to  take  Vera  Cruz,  as  Mata- 
moros  and  Camargo  and  Monterey  had 
been  taken,  and  then  sit  down,  and  hope 
affun  for  peace.  In  reply  to  these  notable 
plans  of  the  Government,  General  Taylor 
told  the  Department,  that  he  would  march 
himself  on  Victoria— the  capital  of  Ta- 
maulipas— ^which  he  did ;  and  would  send 
a  detachment  to  garrison  Tampico ;  and  he 
would  then  hold  4,000  men,  of  which 
3,000  should  be  regulars,  ready  to  emb^k 
for  Vera  Cruz  ;  but  he  warned  the  Gov- 
ernment that  these  4,000  men  must  be 
joined  by  6,000  more  from  home,  if 
they  meant  to  take  and  hold  Vera  Cruz, 
till  the  Castle  of  St.  John  should  fall ;  and 
if  there  was  any  purpose  of  marching  on 
the  Capital,  the  expedition  should  not  be 
undertaken  with  less  than  25,000  men. 

Before,  however,  this  last  dispatch  could 
have  been  received,  which  was  dated  the 
21st  of  Novemoer,  the  Executive  Govern- 
ment had  waked  up  to  the  necessity  of 
some  change  in  its  policy,  in  regard  to  this 
war.  It  now  professed  to  come  into  the 
measure,  apparently  with  entire  acquies- 
cence and  cordiality,  which  General  Scott 
had  been  urging  upon  it  in  four  several 
memorials,*  beginning  with  one  on  the  21st 

*  When  these  memorials  come  to  be  read  by  the 
public,  tbey  will  testify  very  stroogly  to  the  great 
military  capacity  of  General  Scott. 


October,  and  the  others  following  on  the 
12th,  the  16th  and  the  21st  of  November. 
This  measure  was  to  strike  directly  at  the 
Capital  of  the  Mexican  empire,  entering  by 
way  of  Vera  Cruz,  and  first  reducing  that 
city  and  the  Fortress  of  St.  John.*  He  set 
down  the  number  of  men  for  this  enter- 
prise at  20,000  as  the  least  number,  and 
he  proposed  that  this  force  should  be  raised, 
including  volunteers,  by  adding  ten  or 
twelve  new  regiments  of  regulars,  and 
filling  up  and  increasing  the  ranks  of 
the  old  regiments.  This  was  his  plan,  and 
in  the  night  of  the  18/A  of  November,  the 
General  received  an  intimation  that  he 
might  prepare  himself  for  the  field,  in 
reference  to  the  execution  of  it.  On  the 
2dd  he  received  his  written  orders,  and 
immediately  left  Washbgton  to  put  himself 
en  route  for  the  seat  of  war. 

And  here  two  things  may  be  observed : 
First,  that  the  President  had  manifestly 
resolved  that  he  would  not,  willingly,  put 
General  Taylor  in  the  way  of  winning  any 
more  battles.  By  the  orders  already 
given,  before  General  Scott's  plan  for  a 
march  to  the  city  of  Mexico  had  been  tibus 
adopted,  Taylor  had  been  effectually  re- 
duced to  stand  on  the  defensive ;  and!  on 
adopting  that*plan,  Taylor  was  to  have 
nothing  to  do  with  it.  And  next,  we  find 
the  President  seemingly  so  far  reconciled 
to  General  Scott,  notwithstanding  the  in- 
aubordination  and  disrespect  of  which  he 
was  accused  in  the  preceding  month  of 
May,  as  to  call  him  to  the  field  for  the  high 
and  responsible  service  of  conducting  a 
large  army  to  the  Capital  of  Mexico.  It 
is  sufficient  to  say,  in  this  connection,  that 
at  this  time,  the  impression  was  nearly 
universal — so  fickle  is  popular  sentiment — 
and  shared  no  doubt  bv  the  President,  that 
General  Scott,  by  a  "  hasty  "  letter,  con- 
taining an  unlucky,  because  unstudied  ex- 
pression, though  in  all  else  a  letter  of 
characteristic  candor,  truth,  dignity,  and 
sterling  sense,  had  effectually  cut  himself 
off,  past  all  redemption,  from  any  preten- 
sions to  the  Presidency. 

Now  when  General  Scott  left  Washing- 
ton, everything  wore  a  smooth  and  fair  ap- 
pearance.    We  have  reason  to  know  that 

*  General  Scott  wanted  16,000  men  for  bis  land- 
ing and  attack  on  Vera  Cruz  and  the  Castle ;  but  it 
he  had  8,000  men  be  would  go  on.  though  he  ei- 
pected  to  be  obliged  to  meet  and  figat  a  laige  arny 
at  his  landing. 
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every  expression  and  promiBe  of  confidence 
and  support,  the  strongest  that  words  could 
be  found  to  give  utterance  to,  were  tender- 
ed him  by  the  President  It  was  his  own 
plan  of  conducting  the  war,  just  as  he  had 
propounded  it,  that  was  adopted,  or  pro- 
fessed to  be,  with  unreserved  and  hearty 
approval.  And  he  was  himself  to  com- 
mand in  the  campaign,  with  which  the  Ex- 
ecutive Government  at  Washington  was  to 
have  little  else  to  do,  than  take  care  that 
every  requisition  made  by  him  for  the 
enterprise,  whether  of  force,  or  of  suppUes, 
of  whatever  kind,  should  be,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble,- promptly  and  faithfully  furnished. 
This  was  the  voluntary  and  solenm  en- 
gagement of  the  President  and  Secretary 
of  War.  In  the  written  orders  with  which 
he  was  furnished,  scarcely  exceeding  half 
a  dozen  lines,  he  was  told : —     - 

''  Itas  not  proposed  to  control  your  operations 
by  definite  and  positive  instructions,  but  you  are 
left  to  prosecute  them  as  jour  judgment,  under 
a  full  view  of  all  the  circumstances,  shall  dic- 
tate. Tiie  work  is  before  yoa,  and  the  means 
provided,  or  to  be  provided,  for  accomplishing  it. 
it  is  committed  to  you  in  the  full  confidence 
that  you  will  use  them  to  the  best  advantage." 

It  was  in  the  full  confidence,  and  with 
the  buoyant  hopes,  inspired  by  treatment 
and  assurances  apparently  so  full  of  gen- 
erosity, undoubtiug  trust  and  impUcit  reli- 
ance, that  General  Scott  took  the  field  in 
command  of  an  expedition,  first  for  the 
prompt  reduction  of  the  city  of  Vera  Cruz, 
ahd  the  strong  Fortress  of  St.  John,  and 
then  for  a  victorious  march  upon  the  Mex- 
ican Capital.  And  who  now  could  be 
blade  to  believe,  but  for  facts  too  flagrant 
and  notorious  for  contradiction  or  dispute, 
that  at  the  very  moment  of  dismissing 
General  Scott  to  his  command,  with  all 
these  protestations  and  promises  of  implicit 
confidence  and  full  and  vigorous  support, 
the  President  had  asked  for,  and  received, 
from  another  source,  and  had  actually  ap- 
proved and  adopted,  another  plan  of  mili- 
tary operations  m  Mexico,  in  some  material 
respects  diflPerent  from,  inconsistent  with, 
and  opposed  to  that  of  General  Scott ;  and 
was  then  actually  under  promise  and  en- 
gagement to  the  individual  from  whom 
this  plan  emanated,  a  citizen  in  civil  life, 
to  give  him  the  command  in  Mexico,  over 
General  Scott,  and  all  others,  by  making 


him  a  laeutenant-genmd,  and  to  do  this  as 
soon  as  the  assent  of  Congress,  then  about 
to  meet,  could  be  obtuned !  The  settled 
purpose  and  the  perfect  good  faith  with 
which  this  engagement  was  made,  are 
shown  in  the  fact  of  the  open  and  strenn- 
ous  efforts  made  by  the  President,  and  his 
partisans  ai^d  friends,  through  the  whole 
ensuing  session  of  three  months,  to  push 
a  measure  through  Congress,  by  which  he 
should  be  enabled  to  carry  his  undertaldiig 
into  effect.  A  more  bold  and  shameless 
game  of  deception,  falsehood  and  purposed 
treachery,  than  this  towards  General  Scott, 
was  never  played,  by  any  man,  or  set  of 
men,  in  any  government,  however  corrupt, 
degraded  and  debased,  on  the  face  of  the 
globe. 

But  we  must  not  leave  this  matter  to 
rest  in  generalities.  We  must  come  to 
particulars.  The  war  policy  of  the  Execu- 
tive Government  was  espeoally  vacillating 
and  uncertain  along  in  the  autumn  of  1§46. 
Thev  did  not  know  what  to  do.  Tliey 
settled  and  unsettled  plans  in  quick  suc- 
cession. Even  their  projected  expedition 
to  Vera  Cruz  with  4,000  men,  was  not  a 
fixed  purpose.  The  order  to  General  Tay- 
lor, of  the  2  2d  October,  was  to  hold  the 
4,000  men  "ready  to  embark  for  Vera 
Cruz,  or  such  other  deBiination  as  may  be 
gioen  iJiem.^'  And  it  is  quite  certain  that 
after  that,  for  a  period,  the  conclusion  was 
to  stand  still  and  do  nothing.  A  writer, 
known  to  speak  by  the  book,  wrote  from 
Washington  to  the  New  York  Journal  <^ 
Conunerce,  on  the  Yth  of  November: — 
"  There  will  be  no  expensive  movements 
— ^no  energetic  movements — ^made  before 
the  meeting  of  Congress.  ♦  ♦  ♦  Tlic 
whole  responsibility  of  further  action  will 
be  thrown  upon  Congress."  And  so  late 
as  the  11th  of  November,  the  Secretary 
of  War  answered  an  appUcation  from  a 
gentleman  in  Kentucky,  who  proposed  to 
raise  a  company  of  volunteers  for  a  reduced 
regiment  then  in  Mexico,  by  saying, — "  It 
is  not  contemplated  to  fill  up  the  re^- 
ments  that  have  been  reduced.  The 
amount  of  force  already  in  service  is  deeoa- 
ed  sufficient  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war.'* 

But,  somehow,  a  sudden  change  came 
over  these  gentlemen ;  for  on  the  16  th  of 
November,  only  Jive  daifs  after  the  Secre- 
tary's letter  to  Kentucky,  an  order  and 
requisition  was  issued  by  him  for  nine  ad« 
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ditional  regimentB  of  volimteers  to  serve 
during  the  war  1  This  was  two  days  be- 
fore Geoeral  Scott  received  his  first  intima- 
tion that  he  might  be  called  to  the  field. 
What  had  wrought  this  suddea  and  extra- 
ordinarv  change  ?  Two  of  General  Scott's 
memorials  were  then  before  the  Govern- 
ment ;  had  they  suddenly  yielded  their  con- 
victions to  his  arguments  ?  Was  it  then, 
was  it  on  the  18th,  <Hr  was  it  on  the  23d 
of  November,  when  he  received  his  final  or- 
ders, the  real  piirpose  of  the  Government, 
in  good  faith,  to  adopt  kis  plan  of  cam- 
paign ;  and  was  it  with  a  view,  bona  fide, 
to  the  execution  of  this  plan,  that  these 
nine  regiments  of  volunteers  were  called 
for,  and  ten  regiments  more  of  regulars 
were  immediately  demanded  from  Con- 
gress? If  such  was  not  the  real  intention, 
then  General  Scott  was  basely  cheated  and 
deceived;  and  that  it  was  notr-^xcept 
contingently,  and  as  Apisaller — is  demon- 
strable from  incontestible  facts.  We  call 
Sbnator  Benton  to  the  stand  as  a  witness, 
and  refer  to  his  testimony  at  large,  given 
in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  on  the 
25th  of  January,  184*7.  It  may  be  found 
in  the  Congressional  Globe  of  that  date. 

Mr.  Benton  was  in  Washington  on  the 
dth  of  November,  as  appears  by  a  pub- 
lished letter  of  his  of  that  date.  He  re- 
lates that  the  day  after  his  arrival  in 
Washington,  he  called  on  the  President, 
who  then  asked  him  to  give  him  a  plan  for 
the  future  conduct  of  the  war.  "  I  gave 
it  to  him,"  says  the  Senator,  "first  in 
speech,  face  to  face,  and  afterwards  in 
writing ;  and  here  it  is — [holding  up  a  roll 
of  paper] — for  I  chose  to  retain  the  orig- 
inal for  myself,  while  sending  a  copy  to 
him." 

Mr.  Benton  refused  to  reveal  what  his 
plan  was,  in  detail,  but  so  much  he  does 
reveal :  That  his  plan  was  different  from 
that  of  either  General  Taylor  or  General 
Scott,  both  of  whose  plans  he  disapproved 
and  condemned;  that  he  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  either,  and  especially 
he  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  an  **  at- 
tack upon  the  idle  and  solitary  Castle  of 
San  Juan  of  Ulloa ;"  that  his  plan  "  looked 
to  a  result  and  promised  an  issue  ;"  that  his 
war  in  Mexico  would  support  itself ;  that 
it  was  to  be  a  union  of  policy  and  of  arms, 
of  diplomacy  and  of  battle — peace  for  the 
peace  party  in  Mexico,  and  "  endless  war" 


for  the  war  party ;  that  his  plan  required 
"a  head  to  the  army — one  head  to  the 
whole  body  "  —  and  this  was  to  be  sup- 
plied, and  all  difficulties  about  rank  avoid- 
ed,  by  the  creation  of   a  Lieutenant- 

GENERAL. 

Mr.  Benton  further  relates,  that  his  plan 
was  APPROVED  by  the  President ;  and  to 
show  that  it  was  adopted  also,  and  agreed 
to  be  carried  into  prompjt  and  complete 
execution,  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  every 
other  plan,  Mr.  Benton  still  further  relates, 
that  the  President  tendered  to  him  the 
office  of  Lieutenant-general — contingent 
only  on  obtaining  the  authority  of  Con- 
gress for  creating  such  an  officer — and 
that  he  agreed  to  accept  the  appointment. 

And  we  have  abundant  proof  that  the 
President  adhered  firmly  and  pertinacious- 
ly to  his  adoption  of  Mr.  Benton's  plan 
of  a  campaign,  and  to  his  understanding 
and  solemn  agreement  with  that  gentle- 
man. The  Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary 
of  War  recommended  the  increase  of  the 
regular  army  by  ten  re^ments.  On  the 
29th  of  December,  the  rresident  sent  in 
a  special  Message  to  Congress,  urging 
prompt  action  on  this  recommendation,  and 
asking  authority  for  the  "  appointment  of 
a  general  officer  to  take  command  of  all 
our  forces  in  the  field."  It  was  in  refer- 
ence to  this  "general  officer,"  that  Mr. 
Benton's  explanation  and  avowals  were 
made ;  it  was  the  Lieutenant-general  in 
question.  The  Ten  Regiments  Bill  was 
clogged,  and  its  passive  delayed,  by  the 
obstinate  efforts  of  the  President's  friends 
to  carry  the  Lieutenant-general  along  with 
it,  or  upon  it  as  a  rider.  And  when  this 
effort  failed  in  the  House,  a  Bill  was 
promptly  presented  in  the  Senate  by  Gen- 
eral Dix,  for  the  appointment  of  a  Lieu- 
tenant-general, eo  nomine.  This  Bill  was 
urged  with  all  the  strength  and  zeal  of  the 
peculiar  and  confidential  friends  of  the 
President  and  Secretaiy  of  War.  And, 
finally,  when  this  failea,  another  mode  of 
reaching  this  object  was  resorted  to.  The 
House  had  in  January,  by  a  vote  of  120 
to  90,  refused  to  give  the  President  au- 
thority to  appoint  a  Lieutenant-general; 
and  before  the  close  of  the  session,  this 
body  had  been  so  disciplined  by  Execu- 
tive appliances,  as  to  give  the  President 
power  in  a  Bill  for  the  appointment  of  ad- 
ditional general  officers,  to  designate  and 
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fksa^n  one  of  his  neii  junior  Major-gen- 
ends  to  take  rank  above  his  seniors,  and 
be  the  Conunander-in-chief  in  Mexico. 
The  Senate  disagreed  to  this  proTision,  and 
it  was  only  in  the  last  hours  of  the  session, 
on  the  3d  of  March,  that  the  House  gave 
up  the  point. 

Thus  strictly  and  earnestly  did  tha 
President  adhere  to  his  engagements  with 
Mr.  Benton,  and  to  his  plan  for  conducting 
the  war  in  Mexico.  Nor  did  his  efforts  stop 
here.  The  Bill  for  the  appointment  of 
new  Major-generals  was  passed,  and  Mr. 
Benton  was  promptly  appointed  a  Major- 
general,  and  a  commission  tendered  to  him. 
A  serious  design  was  entertained  of  finding 
in  existing  laws,  or  pretending  to  find,  or 
of  assummg,  authority  in  the  President, 
to  assign  Mr.  Benton  to  the  command  over 
General  Scott,  and  all  others  in  Mexico,  in 
spite  of  the  refusal  of  Congress  to  sanction 
such  a  proceeding.  Mr.  Benton  signified 
to  the  President,  in  a  note,  with  charac- 
teristic modesty,  that  his  acceptance  of 
his  commission  would  depend  on  the  ques- 
tion, whether  he  should  have  "  the  com- 
mand of  the  army,  and  authority  to  sign 
preliminaries  of  peace."  And  to  this  the 
President,  on  the  dth  of  March,  replied : — 
"Immediately  after  your  nomination  as 
Major-general  had  been  confirmed  by  the 
Senate,  I  carefully  examined  the  question, 
whether  I  possessed  the  power  to  desig- 
nate you — a  jimior  Major-general — ^to  the 
chief  command  of  the  army  in  the  field. 
The  result  of  this  examination  is,  1  am  am- 
strained  to  say,  a  settled  conviction  in  my 
mind,  that  such  power  has  not  been  con- 
ferred upon  me  by  existing  laws.'' 

Never  was  a  scheme  of  treachery  more 
pertinaciously  prosecuted  than  this  of  the 
President's  towards  General  Scott.  And 
it  was  a  scheme  of  treachery  and  bad  faith 
which,  in  active  and  labored  efforts  to  con- 
summate it,  covered  the  whole  period  of 
time  from  the  18th  of  November,  when 
he  informed  him  that  he  might  prepare  for 
the  field,  down  to  the  9th  day  of  March, 
when  he  was  actually  engaged  in  disem- 
barking his  troops  for  the  attack  on  Vera 
Cruz.  Nor,  though  the  particular  scheme 
of  treachery  finally  fell  through  on  the  lat- 
ter day,  did  the  disposition  and  will  of  the 
Executive  Government,  to  wound,  insult, 
neglect,  disappoint,  and  betray  General 
Scott,  ever  desert  them,  through  his  whole 


campaign,  down  to  the  end  of  a  series  of 
achievements  almost  unparalleled  in  the 
annals  of  war,  when  they  consummated 
their  infamous  treatment  of  him,  and  grat- 
ified their  venom  and  their  spleen,  by  dia- 
miiBsinghim — -iffnominiously  they  intended 
it  to  be — from  his  command,  and  hAwligg 
him  over,  as  a  criminal,  to  a  military  In- 
quisition, compounded  and  packed  by 
themselves,  in  its  majority,  so  as  exactly  to 
fit  it  to  the  malignant  uses  wluch  it  was  de- 
signed to  subserve. 

That  this  scheme  of  treachery — ^Uie  de- 
sign to  supersede  General  Scott,  both  in  Us 
command  and  in  his  plan  of  campaigns- 
existed  in  the  beginning,  when  he  was  first 
(H^ered  to  take  Uie  field  and  his  pkn  pre- 
tended to  be  approved  and  adopted,  and 
every  protestation  made  of  confidence  and 
support,  admits  of  no  doubt  from  the  tea- 
timcMiy  of  Mr.  Benton,  and  the  dates  be 
gives  us.  He  was  in  Washington  early  in 
November;  his  first  interview  with  the 
Presidait  on  the  subject  of  his  plans,  was 
the  day  after  his  arrival — ^not  later,  e&t- 
tainly,  than  the  10th ;  and  so  iakmg  were 
they,  that  no  time  was  required  for  ddibe- 
ration.  They  were  approved  and  adopted, 
and  he  was  to  be  made  a  Ueutenant-gene- 
ral,  to  carry  them  into  execution. 

And  here  the  question  presents  itself, — 
Why  was  General  Scott  (uspatched  to  the 
field,  as  if  for  the  prosecution  of  another 
and  a  different  plan  of  his  own,  if  the  pur- 
pose all  the  time  was  to  supersede  him 
and  his  plan,  by  Mr.  Benton  and  ku  plan, 
as  soon  as  the  necessary  authority  could 
be  obtained  ?  To  our  mind,  the  answer  is 
not  difficult.  Mr.  Benton's  plan,  it  is  mani* 
fest,  contemplated  an  invasion  of  Mexico, 
at  some  pomt  on  the  Gulf  coast,  and  a 
march  upon  the  Capital,  as  General  Scott's 
did,  though  by  way  of  being  original,  be 
would  leave  "  the  idle  and  solitary  Castle  of 
San  Juan  of  Ulloa  "  standing  unconquered 
in  his  van  I  He  would  require  much  tbe 
same  force  in  the  field  that  General  Scott  re* 
quired,  for  a  movement  towards  the  Capi- 
tal. It  would  probably,  however,  be  late 
in  the  winter,  or  the  time  might  rua  quite 
into  the  spring,  before  the  President  could 
obtain  the  necessary  authority  for  sending^ 
him  to  the  field,  ana  it  was  quite  important 
that  as  much  of  the  force  required  by  hini» 
as  could  be  collected  in  the  mean  time, 
should  be  on  the  spot,  oigaaized  and 
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ciplined  for  hk  tue.  General  Scott  was  as 
good  a  man  as  any — perhaps  the  best  of 
any — ^to  be  his  /ocuta  ieneMy  and  his  Mes- 
senger, to  prepare  the  way  for  his  coming. 
Meanwhile,  General  Scott's  independent 
design  of  leducing  Vera  Cruz  and  the  Cas^ 
tie  of  St.  John,  whether  only  attempted  or 
actually  accomplished,  would  in  no  way 
materially  interfere  with  his,  Mr.  Benton's, 
more  original  plan  of  operations.  If  the 
thing  were  done,  very  well — ^though  he 
would  not  do  it ;  and  'i  not  done,  it  would 
be  just  as  well,  since  he  would  cut  across 
lots,  in  some  inexplicable  way,  for  the  Capi- 
tal. All  he  wanted  was  to  have  his  force, 
as  much  of  it  as  miffht  be,  at  some  point 
on  the  coast  nearest  the  capital,  at  as  early 
a  day  as  possible.  He  nattered  himself 
— so  he  plainly  intimated  in  his  speech — 
that  when  he  should  take  the  field  and  the 
command,  it  would  be  quite  agreeable  to 
General  Scott,  being  only  a  Major-general 
while  he  would  be  a  Lieutenant,  to  remain 
under  his  orders  as  a  "  fighting  General !" 
It  wiU  be  observed,  moreover,  that  by 
sending  General  Scott  to  the  field,  tfaie 
Executive  Government  secured  to  itself 
an  alternative  plan,  aijd  an  alternative 
Commander-in-chief,  in  case  the  scheme  of 
superseding  him  in  the  command  should 
unluckily  turn  out  a  failure.  In  this  con- 
nection, too,  it  is  as  well  to  say  that  it  is 
ea^y  enough  now  to  see,  why  it  was  not 
considered  of  any  particular  importance  at 
Washington,  along  during  the  winter,  and 
so  long  as  the  prospect  Tasted  of  sending 
Mr.  Benton  to  Mexico,  whether  Vera  Cnus 
and  the  Castle  of  San  Juan  should  be 
taken  or  not.  It  was  not  in  hU  pro- 
gramme. And  this,  much  better  than  the 
Secretary  of  War  does  in  his  letter  of  the 
2l8t  (^  April,  accounts  for  the  neglect  and 
failure  of  the  Department  to  furnish  Gene- 
ral Scott  with  the  supplies  for  this  work 
which  had  been  promised  him— why  ten 
large  transport  ships  from  the  north  were 
not  sent  to  him»  why  he  received  only  half 
the  number  of  surf  boats  required,  and 
why,  at  the  sigpinff  of  the  capitulation  of 
the  City  and  Casue,  only  about  one  fifth 
of  the  siege  train,  stipulated  for,  had 
arrived! 

The  exposition  we  have  now  made  of 
the  real  relation — so  false,  hollow  and 
heartless — in  which  the  Executive  Govern- 
ment stood  towards  General  Scott  and  hk 
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plan  of  operations  in  Mexico,  b  sufficient 
to  enable  us — and  our  readers,  we  trust — 
to  put  at  its  true  value  the  estimation  in 
which  we  ought  to  hold  the  Secretary's 
Letter  of  the  21st  of  April,  and  his  state- 
ments of  facts  and  materials  used  both  in 
defence  and  la  crimination ;  and  especially, 
to  enable  us  to  estimate  truly  the  language 
(^  injured  innocence,  in  which  he  has  so 
freely  iadulged.  Hear  how  the  Secretary 
of  War  talks — as  if  he  were  an  Israelite 
indeed,  without  guile ! 

**  In  conclusion,  I  mav  be  permitted  to  say, 
that,  as  one  of  the  President's  advisers,  1  had  a 
full  share  in  the  responsibility  of  the  act,  which 
assigned  yon  to  the  command  of  our  armies  in 
Mexico.  I  felt  interested,  even  more  than  na- 
turally appertained  to  my  official  position,  that 
success  and  glory  should  signalize  your  ope- 
rations. It  was  my  duty  to  bring  to  your  aid 
the  efficient  co-operation  of  the  iVar  Depart* 
ment.  I  never  had  a  feeling  that  did  not  har« 
monize  with  the  full  and  fair  discharge  of  this 
duty.  I  know  it  has  been  faithfully  p<>rformed. 
There  are  some  men,  for  whom  enough  cannot 
be  done  to  make  them  grateful,  or  even  just, 
unless  acts  of  subserviency  and  personal  de- 
votedness  are  superadded.    From  you  I  ex- 

ficted  bare  justice,  but  have  been  disappoint^, 
have  found  yon  my  accuser." 

Now,  in  the  face  of  this  doleful  strain 
of  complaint,  and  show  of  suffering  virtue, 
there  is  likely,  we  think,  to  be  found  dwell- 
ing in  the  public  mind,  and  finding  a  voice, 
too,  in  public  speech,  certain  significant, 
and  it  may  be  awkward  queries,  which  it 
were  well,  perhaps,  if  the  Secretary  would 
prepare  himself  to  answer,  that  is  to  say, 
if  he  expects  to  gain  much  credit  for  his 
Popular  Appeal  against  General  Scott  be- 
yond that  01  having  the  ability  to  maintain 
a  desperate  cause  with  desperate  and  reck- 
less cunning  and  ingenuity.  What  has  the 
Secretary  to  say  to  a  few  plain  questions 
of  this  sort  ? 

Were  you  cognizant  of  the  underplot, 
laid  and  matured  before  General  Scott 
was  sent  to  the  field,  by  which  he  was  to 
be  superseded  in  command,  and  in  his 

£lan  of  operations,  by  the  appointment  of 
[r.  Benton  as  Lieutenant-general?  Did 
you  abet  and  aid  in  that  plot  ?  Did  you 
use  your  efforts  and  influence  with  Con- 
gress to  procure  its  assent  to  this  notable 
project?  When  you  were  taking  your 
"  full  share"  in  having  General  Scott  as- 
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signed  to  the  command  in  Mexico,  and  were 
feeling  so  '*  interested"  for  his  "  success 
and  glory,"  did  you  know  that  it  was  m- 
tended,  and  did  you  intend,  that  he  should 
be  superseded  at  the  earliest  day  possible  ? 
Did  General  Scott  understand  from  you 
explicitly,  that  he  was  sent  to  Mexico  in 
good  faith,  to  execute,  at  his  own  discre- 
tion, his  own  plan  of  reducing  Vera  Crux 
and  San  Juan  d'Ulloa,  and  then  marching 
on  the  Mexican  capital  ?  If  so,  was  there 
at  the  time,  a  syllable  of  honest  truth  in 
the  assurances  thus  given  him?  If  Mr. 
Benton's  plan  was  preferred  by  you,  who 
proposed  to  let  "  the  idle  and  solitary  Cas- 
tle of  San  Juan  of  Ulloa"  alone,  were  you 
then  particularly  "interested"  to  have 
General  Scott  reduce  it  ?  How,  in  this 
particular,  did  your  feelings  "  harmonize 
with  the  full  and  fair  discharge  of  your 
duty"  to  General  Scott?  If  General 
Scott  wanted  certain  large  transport  ves- 
sels from  the  north,  and  wanted  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  surf  boats,  and  a  large 
siege  train,  when  Mr.  Benton  did  not  want 
any  of  them,  and  you  preferred  Mr.  Ben- 
ton's plan  of  operations  to  General  Scott's, 
bow  aid  it  "  harmonize  with  the  full  and 
fair  discharge  of  your  duty"  to  General 
Scott,  to  furnish  him  with  these  useless 
supplies  ?  Did  you  inform  General  Scott, 
in  any  way,  or  at  any  time,  of  the  plot,  or 
design,  to  supersede  him  in  the  command  ? 
Was  it  honest  to  send  him  off  in  igno- 
rance of  it  ?  If  this  design,  known  to  you 
at  the  time,  did  not  command  your  ap- 
proval, did  it  ever  occur  to  you  to  express, 
or  feel,  any  indignation  at  being  made  the 
chief  instrument  in  playing  off  so  gross  a 
cheat,  such  a  piece  of  dastardly  treachery, 
on  General  Scott — ^in  whose  "  success  and 
lory"  you  were  so  deeply  '*  interested  ?" 
id  you  remonstrate — did  you  threaten  to 
throw  up  your  oflSce  ? 

We  think,  when  the  Secretary  shall 
have  answered  these  significant  questions, 
and  some  others  like  them,  which  will  be 
found  in  the  mind  of  every  intelligent  per- 
son who  understands  the  facts  of  the  case, 
and  shall  have  answered  them  satisfacto- 
rily, that  it  will  be  quite  time  enough  then 
for  him  to  expect  to  be  heard  with  favor, 
or  even  with  patience,  by  an  enlightened 
country,  either  in  an  attempted  vindication 
of  the  conduct  of  the  Executive  Govern- 
ment towards  General  Soott,  as  the  Com- 
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mander  of  our  forces  in  the  field,  or  in 
bringing  criminating  or  scandalous  charges 
against  the  military  conduct  and  operations 
of  that  eminent  soldier. 

Our  remaining  space  does  not  allow  us 
to  notice,  as  we  could  wish  to  do,  the  Sec- 
retary's manifesto  of  the  21st  of  April 
From  the  opening  paragraph  in  it,  to  the 
closing  sentence,  facts  are  either  misstated, 
misapplied,  or  perverted;  false  imputa- 
tions are  made,  false  premises  laid  down, 
and  false  inferences  drawn.  All  the  ma- 
terials for  a  full  exposition  of  this  extraor- 
dinary paper,  though  well  known  to  the 
Secretary,  are  not  yet  at  our  command. 
In  the  mean  time,  little  more  can  be  neces- 
sary, than  to  let  that  document  be  read 
in  the  light  of  the  plaii\  relation  of  facts 
which  we  have  now  laid  before  our  read- 
ers. Only  let  it  be  remembered  that 
General  Scott  was  sent  to  Mexico,  with  a 
scheme  already  laid  and  matured,  by  the 
Executive  Government,  for  betraying  and 
superseding  him ;  and  "  the  neglects,  the 
disappointments,  injuries  and  rebukes," 
charged  to  have  been  inflicted  on  him, 
will  be  seen  to  be  only  the  natural  and 
necessary  sequents  of  that  original  policy 
of  imposition  and  fraud.  It  is  not  our 
purpose — and  we  are  sure  it  was  never 
General  Scott's — to  hold  the  War  Depart- 
ment responsible  for  any  failures  merely 
accidental  or  unavoidable.  Such  must 
always  occur.  Only  let  the  Department 
show  what  failures  did  occur  in  this  way. 

The  Executive  Government  did  not  de- 
sire or  mean  to  furnish  General  Scott, 
or  allow  him  to  supply  himself,  with  a 
chief  of  staff  in  the  department  of  Orders 
and  Correspondence,  such  as  he  asked  for 
and  was  entitled  to  have,  and  who  should 
be  at  once  an  accomplished  officer,  a  con- 
fidential friend,  and  a  practiced  writer. 
They  preferred  to  compel  him,  as  far  as 
they  could,  to  write  everything  himself, 
amidst  the  distractions  of  his  campaign, 
and  thus  take  the  chance  of  catching  him 
on  the  hip  with  some  "hasty"  ktter. 
Here  is  the  true  reason,  petty  and  con- 
temptible as  it  may  seem,  why  they  re- 
fused to  give  him  an  Assistant  Adjutant- 
general — whether  major  or  captain — aa 
he  had  asked  them  to  do.  They  refused 
him  such  an  officer,  though  there  too*  a 
vacancy — ^unless  he  would  take  one  of 
their  choice,  and  not  of  his  own.    Taylor 
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had  a  major  of  his  own  selection  in  this 
capacity,  and  Wool  had  a  captain.  Scott 
could  have  neither.  And  they  have  the 
impertinence  to  put  their  refusal  on  the 
fcUse  ground  of  their  delicate  regard  for 
the  rights  of  rank  in  the  army — ^they  who 
have  nearly  broken  the  spirit  of  the  whole 
army  by  their  repeated  and  shameful  vio- 
lation of  the  riehts  of  rank  in  behalf  of 
pets  and  favontes — ^they  who  regretted 
and  lamented  that  they  could  not  send  a 
junior  Major-general  to  the  field  with  rank 
over  all  his  seniors  I* 

When  General  Scott,  at  an  early  period, 
preferred  charges  against  a  General,  and 
a  subaltern  officer,  ''for  conduct  endan- 
gering in  a  high  degree  the  success  of  the 
impending  campaign,"  no  notice  was  taken 
of  ids  charges — either  then  or  ever— except 
finally  to  trump  up  the  absurd  apology 
for  this  neglect  and  insult,  that  officers 
could  not,  at  the  time,  be  spared  from  the 
field  of  Buena  Vista,  to  form  a  court; 
when  that  battle  was  not  fought  for  a 
month  after  the  charges  were  received  in 
Washington,  and  was  no  more  anticipated 
or  dreamed  of  at  the  time,  than  a  battle  in 
the  regions  of  the  moon !  But  this  Gene- 
ral, and  subaltern,  were  favorites  at  Wash- 
ington, we  believe ;  and  the  Government 
was  not  at  that  time  particularly  "inter- 
ested" in  enabling  or  assisting  General 
Scott  to  maintain  the  necessary  discipline 
of  his  army.  They  were  then  pushing  the 
Lieutenant-general. 

Very  much  in  the  same  way,  and  about 
the  same  time,  they  manifested  their 
"sympathy  and  support"  of  General 
Scott,  by  an  impertinent  intermeddling 
with  one  of  the  most  sacred  rights  of  a 
commander  in  the  field,  conducting  a  crit- 
ical campaign — ^that  of  selecting  his  own 
commanders  of  particular  corps.  This 
particular  cAse — ^that  of  Colonel  Harney — 
showed  that  while  General  Scott  could 
perform  a  stem  duty  where  he  believed 
the  good  of  the  service  required  it,  it  was 
not  m  his  generous  nature  to  do  the  small- 
est injustice  to  any  meritorious  officer. 
Yet  the  case  was  seized  on  as  a  fit  occasion 

*  The  Seerelaiy  savs,  evasively,  there  was  no 
vacancy  "  with  the  rank  of  M^jor. "  An  Act  pasted 
in  the  summer  of  1816,  aothonxiag  foar  additional 
Assistant  Adjutants-eeneral.  It  was  perfectly  com- 
petent to  the  Presioent,  and  proper,  to  nominate 
any  one  of  these,  or  all,  if  the  good  of  the  aervice 
required,  to  the  rank  of  Migor  by  brevet. 


for  an  elaborate  rebuke,  conceived  in  utter 
ignorance  of  all  military  usaee,  just  by 
way  of  showing  how  the  "  feelings"  of  the 
Government  ''harmonized  with  the  full 
and  fair  discharge  of  their  duty"  towards 
the  General  they  had  sent  to  the  field  with 
every  protestation  of  confidence  and  sup- 
port. 

We  have  spoken  already  of  the  utter 
failure  of  the  Government  to  furnish  Gen- 
eral Scott  with  transport  vessels  of  proper 
size,  with  surf  boats,  and  with  a  naege 
train,  according  to  promise.    The  fact  of 
the  failure  is  not  denied,  and  the  main  ex- 
cuse for  it  is,  that  the  requisitions  were 
too  large.     Mr,  Polk  and  Governor  Marcy 
draw  on  their  great  mUitary  experience,  to 
determine  the  question  of  supplies  for  the 
siege  and  reduction  of  the  second  most 
formidable  fortress  on  the  Continent  of 
America,  in  opposition  to  General  Scott's 
requisitions,  and  as  an  excuse  for  having 
forfeited  the  promise  they  made  him  in 
this  r^|;ard!     But  how  much  too  large 
were  his  requisitions?     On\j  one-fifth  of 
the  siege  train  had  arrived  when  the  ene- 
my capitulated !    They  had  not  to  be  made, 
they  had  only  to  be  sent.    From  the  time 
General  Scott  left  Washington  to  the  ca- 
pitulation of  Vera  Cruz,  was  more  than 
four  months  !  yet  out  of  forty  or  fifty  mor- 
tars of  ten-inch  calibre  promised,  only  ten 
or  twelve  of  the  number  had  arrived  and 
were  in  position  at  the  capitulation.    More 
came  straggling  along  after  the  affiur  was 
all  over.     General  &$ott  demanded  and 
was  promised  one  himdred  and  forty  surf 
boats,  to  cost  $200  each,  or  $28,000 ;  the 
Department  furnished  about  70,  at  a  cost 
of  $950  each,  or  $66,500.     For  this,  then 
does  not  remain  the  slightest  excuse  or 
apology.     We  have  the  best  authority  for 
saying  that  General  Scott's  estimate  for 
the  cost  of  such  surf  boats  as  he  wanted, 
was  over  rather  than  under  the  mark,  and 
that  they  could  all  have  been  furnished  in 
one  month,  without  the  slightest  difficulty. 
As  for  the  ten  laive  transport  vessels  from 
the  north  required  and  promised,  they  had 
been  tardily  ordered  by  the  Department, 
and  then,  without  the  Knowledge  of  Gen- 
eral Scott,  the  order  was  countermanded 
from  Washinaton.    They  were  expected 
and  waited  for    more    than    a    month. 
Writing  from  Lobos,  February  28th,  Gen- 
eral Scott  said : — "  Perhaps  no  expedition. 
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was  ever  bo  unaccountably  delayed,  *  *  * 
and  under  circumstances  the  most  critical 
to  this  entire  army ;  for  everybody  relied 
upon  knew,  from  the  first,  as  well  as  I 
knew,  it  would  be  fatal  to  attempt  military 
operations  on  this  coast,  after,  probably, 
the  first  week  in  April,  and  here  we  are  at 
the  end  of  February !"    And  for  this  the 
only  excuse  the  Department  has  to  offer 
is,  first,  that  General  Scott  must  have 
known  of  the  order  countermanding  the 
transports,  and  therefore  wantonly  delayed 
his  own  expedition  1  and,  next,  that  the 
whole  Quartermaster's  Department,  with 
the  Chief  at  its  head,  was  under  his  imme- 
diate orders,  without  any  control,  or  inter- 
ference, from  Washington,  and  therefore, 
it  was  his  own  fault  n  the  expedition  was 
delayed;  and  this  assertion  is  seriously 
made  by  the  Secretary  in  the  face  of  his 
own  admission,  that  he  had  himself  coun- 
termanded the  order  for  transports  from 
the  north  I    The  order  for  these  trans- 
ports had  been  given  by  the  Secretary, 
tkro^k  Greneral  tScoti;  the  countermand 
was  given  by  him  cUrect  to  the  Quarter- 
master General,  then  in  the  field,  profess- 
edly under  General  Scott's  orders,  and 
without  notification  or  warning  to  General 
Scott!*    A  great  part  of  the  transports 
finally  used,  were    small  trading    craft, 
pick^  up  as  they  could  be  found  on  and 
near  the  spot,  extremely  hazardous  and 
wholly  unfit  for  the  purpose — ^twenty  or 
thirty  of  which  were  at  one  time  actiuilly 
driven  ashore  in  a  norther. 

Very  soon  after  the  contemplated 
treachery  of  "  heading  off  "  Gen.  Scott  by 
a  Lieutenant-general,  had  been  defeatea, 
the  Executive  Government  had  the  news 
of  the  fall  of  Vera  Cruz,  and  the  Castle  of 
St  Juan — a  most  brilliant  operation,  con- 
ducted with  infinite  skill  and  judgment, 
and  for  which  little  thanks  were  due  to 
them.  But  immediately  that  same  hope, 
with  which  they  had  so  often  cheated 
themselves  before — ^that  of  having  an  offer 
of  submission  from  the  enemy  since  a  new 
success  had  been  achieved — ^was  revived. 


In  this  contemptible  idea,  and  the  accus- 
tomed infirmity  of  purpose  produced  by 
it,  all  effort  towards  sustuning  Gen.  Scott 
in  his  critical  position,  or  towards  furnish- 
ing him  with  the  necessary  men  and  sup- 
Shes  to  enable  him  to  retreat  from  the 
estructive  vondto  on  the  coast,  and  push 
forward  his  conquering  column  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  Mexican  Capital,  seen»  to 
have  been,  for  a  time,  wholly  ^ven  up. 
The  new  regulars,  as  fast  as  uey  were 
raised  and  organized,  were  dispatched,  not 
to  Gen.  Scqtt,  but  to  the  line  of  the  Rio 
Grande — ^not  to  the  point  where  they  were 
wanted,  and  had  been  promised,  but  where 
they  were  not  wanted  at  all.  This  policy 
was  obstinately  continued  long,  long  after 
every  apology  for  it  had  been  taken  away 
by  the  knowledge  at  Washington  of  the 
utter  annihilation  of  the  enemy  on  the  line 
of  the  lUo  Grande  consequent  on  the  grand 
victory  of  Buena  Vista.*  Instead  of  rdn- 
forcements  coming  to  General  Scott  in  April 
and  May  to  give  him  his  promised  army 
of  20,000  men,  it  was  not  till  the  6/A  ef 
AuguMt  that  recruits  reached  him  at  Puebla 
in  sufficient  numbers  to  give  him  a  force 
of  10,000  men,  to  begin  his  march  on  the 
Capital.  In  the  mean  time,  having  been 
compelled,  both  from  necemty  and  human- 
t/jf,f  to  send  home  seven  regiments  of 
old  volunteers,  as  early  as  the  month  of 
May,  he  was  obliged  to  cut  himself  <^ 
from  Vera  Cruz,  and  make  his  army  a 


*  Captatn  Hetsel,  A.  Q.  M ,  in  a  roemorandum 
for  the  Commanding  General,  dated  February  9, 
states  that  these  tea  transports,  as  he  supposed,  by 
a  note  fix>m  the  Adjutant-general,  Jones,  to  Gene- 
ral Scott,  had  then  actuallv  sailed,  and  might  soon 
be  expected.  So  General  Scott  understood  from 
the  same  note,  or  report ;  vulf  his  letter  to  the  De- 
putmeBt  of  18lh  February. 


•  The  Secretary,  in  his  defence,  insisU  that  the 
original  understanding  was  that  all  the  troops 
from  the  north  were  to  be  sent  to  the  Brazoe. 
This  is  said  with  his  accustomed  candor.  No 
troops  from  the  north,  destined  for  Vera  Cmz, 
were  to  be  landed  at;  the  Brazos,  as  the  Secretary 
had  ordered  General  Cadwallader  and  his  brig- 
ade to  do.  Besides,  be  had  notice  from  Gen- 
eral Scott,  hefort  Ac  kft  JVno  Meatis,  that  he  should 
probably  require  all  troops  from  the  north,  as  they 
came  to  New  Orleans,  to  rendezvous  at  i;.o6ot,  and 
not  off  the  Brazos  at  all.  Aner  the  'troopo  drawn 
from  the  Kio  Grande  had  all  actually  (eft  the  Bimzos 
f6r  rendezvous  at  Lobos,  it  js  absurd  to  say  that 
any  troops  from  the  north,  destined  for  Vera  Cniz« 
ought  first  to  go  to  the  Brazos.  But  after  Vem 
Cruz  and  its  Castle  had  fallen,  aftd  Scoti  was  on  bia 
march  for  the  Capital,  troops  which  ought  to  have 
gone  to  him,  were  sent  to  the  Rio  Grande ! 

t  After  every  effort  to  induce  these  troopa  to 
re-engage.  General  Scott  said  in  public  Oiders 
that  he  could  not  **in  humanity  and  good  faith 
cause  regiments,  entitled,  in  a  lew  weeks,  to  an 
I  honorable  dischaige,  to  advance  further  from  the 
coast  in  the  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  and  thereby 
throw  them  UM>n  the  necessity  of  returning  to  em- 
bark at  Vera  Cruz,  at  the  season  known  to  be,  at 
that  place,  the  most  fatal  to  life.*'  For  this  aci  the 
humane  Secretary  of  War  reproachea  him  I 
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^'Belf-sustaiiiiiig  machine  "  in  the  heart  of 
the  enemy's  country.  He  was  as  ill-snp- 
plied  for  the  road»  as  he  had  heen  for 
transportation  by  water.  The  chief  Com- 
missary had  not  received  a  dollar  of  money 
since  they  landed  at  Vera  Cruz.  Four 
months'  pay  was  due  the  soldiers.  The 
army  was  destitute  of  necessary  clothing, 
and  even  the  new  troops  arrived  as  desti- 
tute as  the  rest.  A  thousand  hands  had 
to  be  employed  on  the  spot  in  making 
shoes  and  pantaloons,  out  of  the  worst 
materials,  to  cover  the  nakedness  of  the 
troops! 

But  if  the  Executive  Government  did 
not  send  to  General  Scott  troops,  and 
money,  and  necessary  supplies,  there  was 
one  thinff  they  did  send  him — they  sent 
bun  Mr.  Trist.  On  the  12th  of  April  they 
received  the  intelligence  of  the  fall  of  Vera 
Cruz  and  the  Castle,  and  on  the  14th  Mr. 
Trist  was  dispatched  with  a  missive  to 
General  Scott,  declaring  their  expectation 
that  Mexico  would  now  ''  be  disposed  to 
offer  fair  terms  of  accommodation,"  and 
that  Mr.  Trist  was  sent  forward  to  "  be  in 
readiness  to  receive  any  proposals  which 
the  enemy  may  see  fit  to  make  for  the  res- 
toration of  peace."  Instead  of  reinforce- 
ments, ihey  sent  an  agent  to  receive  the 
submission  of  the  enemy — and  such  an 
agent  1  It  was  not  a  national  Commission, 
composed  of  such  men  as  Crittenden  and 
Benton,  or  Mangum  and  Calhoun,  but  it 
was  Mr.  Nicholas  P.  Tri$i,  a  clerk  in  the 
State  Department,  and  selected  seeminriy 
because  he  was  known  to  entertain  at  that 
time  a  petty  spite  and  enmity  to  General 
Scott,  who  was  sent  on  this  errand,  as  a 
"  confidential  agent "  of  the  Government* 
to  the  head-quarters  of  that  Commander. 
General  Scott  could  not  be  intrusted  with 
this  authority,  to  receive  proposals  from 
the  enemy,  and  make  a  preliminary  treaty  of 
peace,  under  instructions,  though  this  very 
power  was  to  have  been  conferred  on  Mr. 
JBenton,  if  he  had  taken  the  field  as  Lieu- 
tenant-general. It  was  too  important  a 
service  to  be  intrusted  to  General  Scott, 
though  not  too  important  to  be  committed 
to  Mr.  Nicholas  P.  Trist. 

The  sequel  of  the  infamous  treatment  of 
General  Scott  by  the  Executive  Govern- 
ment has  been  answerable  to  its  beginning 
and  its  progress.  They  have  been  utterly 
incapable  of  understanding,  or  rather,  they 


have  been  utterly  unwilling  to  understand 
and  acknowledge,  what  sort  of  authority  it 
is  which  belongs  necessarily  to  a  comman- 
der-in-chief in  the  field,  conducting  a  cam- 
paign in  the  heart  of  an  enemy's  country. 
The  Head  of  Discipline,  he  has  found  it 
impossible  to  maintain  discipline  on  ac- 
count of  the  ignorant,  partial,  and  mali- 
cious interference  of  the  political  govern- 
ment at  home.  They  have  abetted  and 
justified,  against  the  Commander,  the  out- 
rageous conduct  of  a  fighting  General,  a 
gallant  soldier  enough,  but  notoriously  the 
most  factious  and  impatiently  ambitious 
man  of  the  army.  Arrested  by  his  Com- 
mander, the  Executive  interposes  to  restore 
this  new  political  favorite  to  his  command, 
without  a  trial,  and  even  without  inquiry ; 
and  not  content  with  this,  he  affects  to 
consider  the  very  act  of  this  officer,  which 
was  the  ground  of  his  arrest-^ran  act  of 
gross  insult  and  outrage  to  his  Com- 
mander, and  of  insubordination  hardly 
short  of  mutiny — as  a  rightful  and  proper 
and  formal  exhibition  of  charges  and  spe- 
cifications against  his  superior ;  and  there- 
upon he  proceeds,  first,  to  dismiss  General 
Scott  from  his  high  command,  and  then — 
the  punishment  having  first  been  inflicted 
— places  him  before  a  Court,  picked  and 
packed  by  the  Executive,*  for  inquiry  into 
the  pretended  charges  agaiust  him!  It 
should  excite  no  surprise  when  we  find 
the  Executive,  through  his  Secretary  of 
War,  intimating,  what  he  dai'ed  not  direct- 
ly .  assert,  that  this  dismissal  of  General 
Scott  was  only  reUenng  him  from  com- 
mand cU  his  own  request,  Marlborough, 
after  some  successful  battles,  includmg 
that  of  Blenheim,  was  created  a  Duke,  re- 
ceived vast  estates  as  e^fts  from  the  na- 
tion, and  had  a  magnificent  palace  built 
for  him  at  the  public  expense.  Welling- 
ton, at  the  close  of  his  campaigns  in  Spain, 

*  When  charees  were  preferred  aeainet  Colonel 
Httmey,  and  it  Decanie  toe  dutv  and  the  right  of 
Geneml  Scott  to  detail  a  Court  Martial  for  hia  trial, 
with  characteristic  delicacy  and  generoaiiy,  because 
there  had  been  previously  some  pergonal  difference 
between  them,  the  General  requested  and  directed 
Colonel  Harney  to  select  or  name  his  own  Court. 
Not  to  be  otttnone  in  ffenerosity,  the  gallant  Colo- 
nel declined  to  do  so.  They  have  been,  we  believe, 
the  best  of  friends  ever  since.  The  President  ana 
Secretary,  in  tAetr  generosity,  assign  Gefumi  Ibuwrn, 
and  Omeral  Caleb  Cuthinf!,  to  be  the  triers  of  Gen- 
eral Scott!  Even  the  trial,  in  form,  of  General 
Pillow,  is  the  trial  of  General  Scott,  and  so  intend- 
ed, before  tuch  a  Court. 
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was  created  a  Duke,  and  the  nation  made 
him  a  present,  in  a  sdngle  gift,  of  two  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  Scott,  at  the  close  of  his 
campaign  in  Mexico,  had,  in  his  whole 
military  career,  rendered  as  much  signal 
service,  and  gained  as  much  glory  for  his 
country,  by  his  miffhty  achievements  in 
war,  as  Marlborough  or  Wellington  had 
done  for  theird,  when  they  received  the 
rewards  we  have  mentioned ;  and  he  re- 
ceives from  his  Government^  as  his  reward, 


a  contemptuous  dismissal  from  his  com- 
mand, and  an  arraignment  before  two  tri- 
bunals— ^the  one  oulitary  and  packed  for 
the  occasion,  and  the  other  popular — in 
both  cases  on  charges  equally  false  and 
frivolous,  and  also  in  both  cases  sought  to 
be  pushed  against  him  with  whatever  v^ror, 
ability,  and  influence  the  Executive  Gov- 
ernment can  command  for  the  purpose. 
But  our  space  is  exhausted,  and  we  must 
conclude.  D.  D.  B. 


WUTHERING   HEIGHTS.* 


RsspBCTiNG  a  book  so  original  as  this, 
and  written  with  so  much  power  of  im- 
agination, it  is  natural  that  there  should 
be  many  opinions.  Indeed,  its  power  is 
80  predominant  that  it  is  not  easy  after  a 
hasty  reading  to  analyse  one's  impressions 
so  as  to  speak  of  its  merits  and  demerits 
with  confidence.  We  have  been  taken 
and  carried  through  a  new  region,  a 
melancholy  waste,  with  here  and  there 
patches  of  beauty  ;  have  been  brought  in 
contact  with  fierce  passions,  with  extremes 
of  love  and  ha.e,  and  vrith  sorrow  that 
none  but  those  who  have  suffered  can 
imderstand.  This  has  not  been  accom- 
plished with  ease,  but  with  an  ill-man- 
nered contempt  for  the  decencies  of  lan- 
guage, and  in  a  style  which  might  resemble 
that  of  a  Yorkshire  farmer  who  should 
have  endeavored  to  eradicate  his  provin- 
cialism by  taking  lessons  of  a  London 
footman.  We  have  had  many  sad  bruises 
and  tumbles  in  our  journey,  yet  it  was 
interesting,  and  at  length  we  are  safely 
arrived  at  a  happy  conclusion. 

The  first  feeling  with  which  we  turn  back 


to  recall  the  incidents  passed  through,  is 
one  of  uneasiness  and  gloom ;  even  ^e  air 
of  summer,  so  reviving  to  city  dwellers, 
does  not  dispel  it.  To  write  or  think 
about  the  tale,  without  being  conscious  of 
a  phase  of  sadness,  is  impossible ;  which 
mood  of  the  mind,  if  it  appear  to  the 
reader,  let  him  not  attribute  to  an  over 
susceptibility,  unless  he  has  read  the  book 
with  no  such  impression  himself. 

We  shall  take  for  granted  that  a  novel 
which  has  excited  so  unusual  an  attention, 
has  been  or  will  soon  be  in  the  hands  of 
most  of  our  readers  of  light  literature,  and 
shall  therefore  write  rather  ^om  than  upom 
it.  We  will  not  attempt  an  outline  of  the 
story ;  it  is  so  void  of  events  that  an  out- 
line would  be  of  small  assistance  to  any 
who  have  not  read  it,  and  would  only  be 
tedious  to  those  who  have.  It  is  a  hi^^ry 
of  two  families  during  two  generations, 
and  all  transpires  under  their  two  roofs. 
The  genealogy  is  a  little  perplexing,  and 
as  an  assistance  to  the  reader's  recollection 
we  ffive  it  in  a  note.f 

If  we  did  not  know  that  this  book  baa 


*  H^uiherinf^  HeigkU.  A  NoveL  By  the  Author  of  "Jane  Evk.*'  New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers 
1846. 

t  Old  Mr.  Eamshaw  of  Watheriog  Heights  has  two  children,  Hindlev  and  Catherioe.  He  finds 
Ueathcliflf,  a  gipsy  bov,  in  Liverpool  street?,  and  brings  him  home.  When  he  dies,  Hiodley  brings 
home  a  foreign  wife,  FrnnceB.  Old  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Linton,  of  Thrushcross  Grange,  have  two  children, 
Edgar  and  Isabella.  In  1778  Hindley*s  wife  gives  birth  to  a  son,  Hareion,  and  dies.  Old  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Linton  die,  and  Edgar  Linton  marries  Catherine  Eamshaw.  Heathcliflf  marries  Isabella.  Mrs.  Lintott 
(Catherine)  gives  birth  to  a  daughter,  and  dies;  the  daughter  takes  her  name.  Heathcliff*s  wife  dies^ 
leaving  a  son,  Linion.  Hindley  Earnshaw  dies*  Heatncliff*s  son,  Linton,  marries  Edgar  Linton's 
daughter  Catherine.  Edgar  Linton  dies.  UeathclifT's  son  dies.  Heathclifi  himself  dies  ;  and  finally 
HaretoQ  Earnshaw  and  the  widow  of  Heatbcliirs  son  are  left  with  a  fair  prospect  of  a  happy  marriage. 
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been  read  by  tbouaaiids  of  young  ladies  in 
the  country,  we  should  esteem  it  our  first 
duty  to  caution  them  against  it  simply  on 
account  of  the  coarseness  of  the  style. 
We  are  so  far  pedantic  as  to  agree  with 
John  Kemble  in  thinking  that  "oblige" 
is  more  becoming  to  royal  mouths  than 
''obleege."  Wiu  ladies  who  should  be 
habituated  to  the  use  of  forms  of  speech 
like  those  which  occur  in  every  page  of 
this  book,  we  can  see  how  a  gentleman 
should  altogether  fail  in  any  attempt  at 
lore-mal^ng,  though  he  might  be  able  to 
hold  discourse  wiUi  a  western  boatman  in 
his  own  dialect,  and  be  so  well  accustomed 
to  the  language  of  bar-rooms  and  steamboat 
saloons,  that  he  could  hear  the  eyes  and 
souls  of  those  around  him  "  condemned/' 
to  use  the  words  of  Mrs.  Isabella  Heath- 
cliff,  "  to  a  perpetual  dwelling  in  the  infer- 
nal regions,"  without  experiencing  the 
slightest  inconyenience. 

We  need  not  inform  young  ladies  that 
in  the  process  of  loTe-making,  one  of  the 
surest  tests  by  which  they  can  distinguish 
a  gentleman  and  man  of  sincerity,  is  in  his 
style  of  speaking.  He  will  not  be  very  fluent 
— at  least  not  without  some  encouragement 
— some  betrayal  to  him  of  a  consciousness 
that  he  is  attentive,  and  that  his  attentions 
are  not  wholly  displeasing ;  but  the  little 
he  does  sav  will  be  in  the  selectest  words. 
If  he  is  allowed  to  entertain  a  reasonable 
expectation,  he  will  ffrow  eloquent  in  pri- 
vate, and  perhaps  hts  idol  will  hear  the 
most  poetic  expressions  leaping  from  his 
lips  unconsciously.  The  secret  opinion 
which  such  a  man  entertains  of  his  mis- 
tress is,  that  she  b  all  that  is  pure  and 
lovely ;  and  his  great  wish  is  to  be  wor- 
thy of  her  goodness,  and  to  protect  her 
from  all  the  roughness  and  badness  of  the 
common  world. 

Now,  we  may  suppose  a  case  where 
a  young  lady  appreciate  this  feeling  on 
the  part  of  her  admirer,  looks  up  to  him 
with  a  correspondent  lofty  opinion  of  his 
worth,  and  desires  to  secure  his  heart.  If 
she  has  read  Wuthering  Heights,  let  her 
be  extremely  careful  not  to  let  its  style 
affect  her  conversation.  A  little  bad 
grammar  even,  is  not  so  sure  a  quencher 
of  the  rising  flame,  as  slang  expressions 
or  brutal  unrefinement. 

There  Is  a  certain  decorum  in  language 
as  well  as  in  manners  or  modes.    We  may 


express  the  deepest  thoughts,  the  most 
ardent  passions,  the  strongest  emotions, 
without  in  the  least  offending  propriety. 
We  are  not  called  upon  to  affect  surliness 
or  bluntness  of  speech ;  and  where  a  whole 
book  is  in  this  style,  whatever  may  be  its 
merits,  this  is  a  simple  obvious  defect,  the 
first  to  impress  itself  upon  the  reader,  and 
by  no  means  the  least  serious. 

Suppose  this  book  were  not  written  with 
so  much  power  and  subtlety,  and  with  so 
large  an  infusion  of  genuine  truth  and 
beauty,  the  judgment  of  the  public  would 
at  once  condemn  it  on  account  of  its 
coarseness  of  style.  It  would  then  be 
seen  how  much  of  the  coarseness  was 
affected  and  how  much  natural.  But 
ought  the  other  qualities  of  the  book, 
wmch  render  us  almost  insensible,  while 
we  are  readmg  it,  to  a  language  which,  to 
say  the  least,  was  never  that  of  well-bred 
ladies  and  genUemen,  to  excuse  this  lan- 
guage—even considering  the  coarseness 
wholly  unaffected  and  unavoidable — a 
part  of  the  substance  of  the  writer's  very 
self? 

We  think  not.  The  book  is  original ; 
it  is  powerful ;  full  of  suggestiveness.  But 
still  it  is  coane.  The  narrative  talks  on 
in  a  way  that  if  an  attempt  to  imitate  it 
be  ever  made  in  a  parlor,  the  experi- 
menter should  be  speedily  ejected.  It 
ought  to  be  banished  from  refined  society, 
because  it  does  not  converse  in  a  proper 
manner.  Setting  aside  the  profanity,  which 
if  a  writer  introduces  into  a  book,  he  of- 
fends against  both  politeness  and  good 
morals,  there  is  such  a  general  roughness 
and  savageness  in  the  soliloquies  and  dia- 
logues here  given  as  never  should  be  found 
in  a  work  of  art.  The  whole  tone  of  the 
style  of  the  book  smacks  of  lowness.  It 
would  indicate  that  the  writer  was  not 
accustomed  to  the  society  of  gentlemen, 
and  was  not  afraid,  indeed,  rather  gloried, 
in  showing  it. 

Suppose  a  rough  sailor  of  a  powerful 
imagination — an  eloquent  narrator,  in  his 
way,  of  forecastle  "  yams,"  (there  are 
many  such  to  be  met  with ;)  we  may  enjoy 
his  intellectual  power  at  times,  but  we  do 
not  wish  to  make  too  free  vrith  him.  Not 
because  he  is  worse  than  we  are  in  the 
sight  of  Heaven,  but  because  we  have 
been  educated  differently,  we  should  pre- 
fer our  landlady  not  to  ask  him  to  tea. 
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Society  naturally  ciystaUiBes  into  classes. 
"A  man  is  known  by  the  company  he 
keeps ;"  and  "  birds  of  a  feather  flock  to- 
gether." There  is  a  necessity  for  man- 
ners ;  and  evil  communications  corrupt 
good  ones.  The  difference  between  the 
polite  and  impolite  is,  that  the  poHte  mani- 
fest themselves  to  each  other  in  words, 
looks  and  motions  of  grace  and  conside- 
rateness,  whereas  the  impolite  let  the 
natural  creature  go  imcared  for.  In  fine, 
the  generally  received  opinion  of  the  world 
with  respect  to  manners  is  a  true  one, 
and  founded  on  elements  of  our  nature 
which  we  have  not  the  power  to  lay  aside ; 
we  must  have  some  manners,  and  all  peo- 
ple distinguish  between  good  and  bad. 

A  person  may  be  unmannered  from  want 
of  delicacy  of  perception,  or  cultivation,  or 
ill-mannered  intentionally.  The  author  of 
Wuthering  Heights  is  both.  His  rudeness 
is  chiefly  real  but  partly  assumed.  We 
will  give  a  few  examples.  The  following 
is  put  into  the  mouth  of  a  young  boy  tell- 
ing how  his  playmate  was  bitten  by  a  bull- 
dog:— 

^  The  devil  had  seized  her  ankle,  Nelly ;  I 
heard  his  abominable  snorting.  She  did  not 
yell  out — no !  She  would  have  scorned  to  do 
It,  if  she  had  been  spitted  on  the  horus  of  a  mad 
cow.  I  did,  though ;  I  vociferated  curses  enough 
to  annihilate  any  fiend  in  Christendom ;  and  I 
got  a  stone  and  thrust  it  between  his  jaws,  and 
tried  with  all  my  might  to  cram  it  down  his 

thKMt" 

Afterwards  he  tells  how  she  was  taken 
oare  of  in  the  parlor  of  the  Lintons : — 

**  The  curtains  were  still  looped  up  at  one 
comer,  and  I  resumed  my  station  as  spy,  be- 
cause, if  Catherine  had  wished  to  return,  I  in- 
tended shattering  their  great  glass  panes  to  a 
million  fragments^  unless  they  let  her  out. 

"  She  sat  on  the  sofa  quietly,  Mrs.  Linton 
took  off  the  gray  cloak  of  the  dairy  maid  which 
we  had  borrowed  for  our  excursion — shaking 
her  head,  and  expostulating  with  her,  I  sup- 
pose ;  she  was  a  young  lady,  and  they  made  a 
distinction  between  her  treatment  and  mine. 
Then  the  woman  servant  brought  a  basin  of 
warm  water,  and  washed  her  feet,  and  Mr. 
Linton  mixed  a  tumbler  of  neffos,  and  Isabella 
emptied  a  plateful  of  cakes  into  her  lap,  and 
Edgar  stood  gaping  at  a  distance.  Afterward, 
they  dried  and  combed  her  beautiful  hair,  and 
gave  her  a  pair  of  enormous  slippers,  and 
wheeled  her  to  the  fire;  and  I  left  her,  as 
merry  as  she  could  be,  dividing  her  food  be- 


tween the  little  dog  and  SkolkeT;  whose  noee 
she  pinched  as  he  ate,  and  kindling  a  spark  of 
spirit  in  the  vacant  blue  eyes  of  the  Lintons — a 
aim  reflection  from  her  own  enchanting  face — / 
saw  they  were  full  of  stupid  admiration ;  she  is 
so  immeasurably  superior  to  them — to  every- 
body on  earth ;  is  she  not,  Nelly  ?** 

He  has  previously  thus  described  the 
parlor: — 

^  The  light  came  from  thence ;  they  had  not 
put  up  the  shatters,  and  the  cnrtains  were  only 
naif  closed.  Both  of  us  were  able  to  look  in, 
by  standing  on  the  basement  and  clinging  to 
the  ledge,  and  we  saw — ah  !  it  wis  beautiful — 
a  splendid  place  carpeted  with  crimson,  and 
crimson-covered  chairs  and  tables,  and  a  pore 
white  ceiling  bonlered  by  gdd,  a  shower  of 
glass-drops  hanging  in  silver  chains  from  the 
center,  and  shimmering  with  Httle  soft  t^iecs." 

These  are  examples  of  simple  vulgarity, 
or  want  of  a  refined  perception.  Their  oc- 
curring in  a  work  written  with  so  much 
strength,  that  in  reading  hastily,  one  hard- 
ly notices  them  (and  thousands  such)  as 
blemishes,  does  not  redeem  them. 

In  another  place  the  author  finds  an 
old  diary,  whicn,  according  to  his  dates, 
must  have  been  written  by  a  little  imper- 
fectly educated  gu-l  in  the  very  year  of  the 
Declaration  of  American  Independence : — 

''An  immediate  interest  kindled  within  me 
for  the  unknown  Catherine,  and  I  begin  forth- 
with to  decipher  her  faded  hieroglyphics. 

**  *  An  awful  Sunday !'  commenced  the  nan- 
gra[^  beneath.  '  I  wish  my  father  were  back 
agam.  Hindley  is  a  detestable  substitute — his 
conduct  to  Heathcliff  is  a<roctou5 — ^H.  and  I  are 
going  to  rebel — we  took  our  initialory  step 
mis  evening.' " 

*  All  these  instances  may  be  observed  to 
be  not  only  vulgar,  but  viugar  in  a  peculiar 
way.  They  savor,  to  use  a  word  which 
is  the  only  one  in  the  language  that  will 
express  the  thin^,  of  mobMhness. 

Snobbishness  is  a  development  of  human 
nature  that  manifests  iteelf  in  various 
shapes;  but  it  everywhere  is  one  in  es- 
sence, and  bears  the  same  relation  to  gen- 
tlemanlioess,  thkit  Brummagem  does  to 
real  plate.  Thus  we  have,  vrithout  a  tar- 
iff, as  genuine  native  snobs  in  this  country 
as  any  of  foreign  growth ;  probably  there 
are  snobs  also  in  China. 

To  one  variety  of  the  English  snob  maj 
be  traced  a  certam,  peculiar,  easy  fluency 
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of  expression,  which  has  its  counterpart 
also  m  the  American.  This  peculiarity 
seems  to  he  founded  in  a  desire  to  assimi- 
late the  language  of  strong  emotion  to  that 
of  mercantile  correspondence,  and  mani- 
fests itself  in  an  eloquence  which  resemhles 
that  of  business  circulars. 

But  as  business  correspondence  is  in- 
tended to  conceal  emotion,  it  forms  a 
poor  model  for  style,  and  hence  it  is  par- 
ticularly the  duty  of  critics  to  be  on  the 
alert  to  detect  its  presence  and  expose  it. 
The  words  and  parts  of  sentences  italicized 
in  the  above  extracts,  have  a  tang  of  Man- 
talini  and  Chawls  Yellowplush.  In  read- 
ing the  paragraph  describing  how  Cathe- 
rine was  taken  care  of  by  the  lintons,  one 
recognises  somewhat  of  the  tone  of  an- 
other eloquent  personage : — 

*<* Undoubtedly,'  says  Cousin  Feenix.  'In 
point  of  fact,  it's  quite  a  self-evident  sort  of 
thing.  I  am  extremely  anxious,  Major,  that 
friend  Dombey  should  hear  me  express  my  very 
great  astonishment  and  regret,  that  my  lovely 
and  accomplished  relative,  who  was  possessed 
of  every  qualification  to  make  a  man  happy, 
should  huve  so  far  forgotten  what  was  due  to — in 
point  of  fact,  to  the  world — as  to  commit  her- 
self in  such  a  very  extraordinary  manner.  I 
have  been  in  a  devilish  state  of  depression  ever 
since;  and  said  indeed  to  Long  Saxby  last 
night — man  of  six  foot  ten,  with  whom  my 
friend  Dombey  is  probably  acquainted — that  it 
had  upset  me  in  a  confounded  way,  and  made 
me  bilious.  It  induces  a  man  to  reflect,  this 
kind  of  fatal  catastrophe,*  says  Cousin  Feenix, 
'  that  events  do  occur  in  quite  a  Providential 
manner ;  for  if  my  Aunt  had  been  living  at  the 
time,  I  think  the  effect  upon  a  devilish  lively 
woman  like  herself,  would  have  been  prostra- 
tion, and  that  she  would  have  fallen,  in  point  of 
fact,  a  victun.'  '* 

But  the  taint  of  vulgarity  with  our  author 
extends  deeper  than  mere  snobbbhness; 
he  is  rude,  because  he  prefers  to  be  so. 
In  the  outset  he  represents  himself  as  a 
misanthropist,  and  confesses  to  a  degree 
of  reserve  which  it  would  puzzle  a  psy- 
chologist to  explain: — 

''The  'walk in'  was  uttered  with  closed 
teeth,  and  expressed  the  sentiment,  *  Go  to  the 
Deuce !'  Even  the  gate  over  which  be  leaned 
manifested  no  symoathizing  movement  to  the 
wordd ;  and  I  tnink  that  circumstance  deter- 
mined me  to  accept  the  invitation:  I  felt  inter- 
ested in  a  man  who  seemed  more  exaggeratedly 
reserved  than  myself." 


"  Exaggeratedly  reserved  "  —  another 
Jeamesism. 

"  While  enjoying  a  month  of  fine  weather  at 
the  sea-coasc,  I  was  thrown  into  the  company 
of  a  most  fascinating  creature,  a  real  goddess, 
in  my  eyes,  as  long  as  she  took  no  notice  of 
me.  '  I '  never  told  my  love '  vocally ;  still,  it 
looks  have  language,  the  merest  idiot  might 
have  guessed  I  was  over  head  and  ears ;  she 
understood  me,  at  last,  and  looked  a  return — 
the  sweetest  of  all  imaginable  looks — and  what 
did  I  do  7  I  confess  it  with  shame — shrunk 
icily  into  myself,  like  a  snail,  at  every  glance 
retired  colder  and  farther ;  till,  finally,  tl^  poor 
innocent  was  led  to  doubt  her  own  senses,  and, 
overwhelmed  with  confusion  at  her  supposed 
mistake,  persuaded  her  mamma  to  decamp." 

This  is  a  phase  of  human  nature  which 
we  had  rather  not  understand.  If  it  ever 
was  real  with  any  living  man,  he  was  a 
very  bad-hearted  one,  and  a  conceited. 
More  likely  the  real  truth  with  one  who 
would  write  himself  so  afifected  a  person- 
age, was  just  the  reverse — ^that  some  gay 
girl,  seeing  in  him  a  person  on  agreeable 
terms  with  himself,  experimented  on  him 
for  her  diversion,  till  she  made  him 
"  deucedly  miserable."  It  is  evident  that 
the  author  has  suffered,  not  disappoint- 
ment in  love,  but  some  great  mortification 
of  pride.  Possibly  his  position  in  society 
has  given  him  manners  that  have  prevented 
him  from  associating  with  those  among 
whom  he  feels  he  has  intellect  enough  to 
be  classed,  and  he  is  thus  in  reality  the 
misanthropist  he  claims  to  be.  Very 
likely  he  may  be  a  young  person  who  has 
spent  his  life,  until  within  a  few  years,  in 
some  belated  town  in  the  North  of  Eng- 
land. It  is  only  by  some  such  supposition 
that  his  peculiarities  of  style  and  thought 
can  be  accounted  for.  He  is  one  who  is 
evidently  unfamiliar  with,  and  careless  of 
acquiring,  the  habits  of  refined  society. 

We  regret  the  necessity  of  proving  his 
intentional  and  affected  coarseness  by  ex- 
amples. In  the  first  place,  several  of  the 
characters  swear  worse  than  ever  the 
troops  did  in  Flanders.  Now,  setting  out 
of  the  question  the  morality  or  immorality 
of  this  practice,  it  is,  as  we  have  already 
observed,  an  offence  against  politeness ; 
not  such  a  great  one,  however,  but  it  is 
esteemed  venial  when  used  effectively  by 
military  or  naval  gentlemen,  who  have 
seen  some  service.    It  b  not  permitted  to 
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cirOians  in  general  society,  though  a  little 
Mantalini "  demmit/'  escaping  between  the 
teeth  in  the  heat  of  an  argument,  is  readily 
overlooked.  But  common,  rough  swear- 
ing is  a  worse  breach  of  decorum  than 
disregarding  the  conveniences  for  tobacco 
saliva.  And  how  much  more  in  writing 
than  in  conversation  I  For  a  writer  is  pre- 
sumed to  be  deliberate;  he  corrects  his 
proofs  at  leisure.  If  a  writer,  therefore, 
permits  his  characters  to  swear,  and  that 
crossly,  (not  like  gentlemen,)  he  does  it 
knowingly  ;  he  is  aware  that  it  is  not  cus- 
tomary or  mannerly,  and  every  time  he 
does  it,  he  is,  therefore,  intentionally  rude. 
But  the  writer's  disposition  to  be  coarse 
b,  perhaps,  still  more  clearly  shown  by 
examples  like  the  following : — 

^\  was  surprised  to  see  Heathcliff  there  also. 
He  stood  by  toe  fire,  his  back  toward  me,  just 
finishing  a  stormy  scene  to  poor  Zillah,  who 
ever  and  anon  interrupted  her  labor  to  pluck  up 
the  comer  of  her  apron,  and  heave  an  indignant 
groan. 

'"And  yon,  you  worthless '  be  broke  out 

as  I  entered,  tamin|r  to  his  dauffhter-in-law, 
and  employing  an  epithet  as  harmleBs  as  duck, 
or  sl^p,  but  generally  represented  by  a  dash." 

Had  the  writer  been  simply,  unconscious- 
ly coarse,  he  would,  in  this  instance,  have 
said  "  slut "  or  "  bitch,"  without  advert- 
ing to  the  harmlessness  of  the  word.  But 
by  alluding  to  its  harmlessness,  he  at  once 
uses  it,  and  offers  a  defence  of  it.  This 
as  plainly  evinces  a  conscious  determination 
to  write  coarsely,  as  if  he  had  quoted  and 
defended  a  passage  from  Rabelais.  He 
knew  the  word  to  be  a  low  word,  though 
not  an  immodest  one,  and  he  determined  to 
show  his  bold  independence  by  using  and 
defending  it.  He  was  anxious  to  extend 
the  resources  of  the  English  language. 
This  and  hundreds  of  other  sentences  show 
that  he  has  got  the  maggot  in  his  brain, 
that  low  words  are  the  strongest,  and  low 
manners  the  most  natural.  He  desired  to 
write  a  book  with  "  no  nonsense  about  it," 
and  he  has,  therefore,  been  led  into  the 
affecting  boorishness. 

Many  persons,  we  dare  say,  especially 
among  the  young  who  have  read  the  book 
merely  as  a  story,  and  because  it  excited 
them,  have  been  so  carried  away  by  its 
power  as  hardly  to  notice  these  great 
faults  in  its  style.     But  if  they  will  take 


isolated  paragraphs  from  any  chapter,  they 
will  perceive  them  at  once.  Fancy  two 
ladies  sitting  in  a  splendid  parlor  and  inter- 
chanirinfi:  their  sentiments  in  the  followimr 

**  *  How  can  yon  say  I  am  harsh,  you  naughty 
fondling?'  cried  the  mistress,  amazed  at  thie 
unreasonable  assertion.  '  You  are  sorely  losing 
your  reason.  When  have  I  been  harsh,  tell 
me?' 

'< « Yesterday,'  sobbed  Isabella,  *  and  now !' 

**  *  Yesterday !'  said  her  sister-in*law.  *  On 
what  occasion  7' 

**  'In  oar  walk  along  lAnd  moor ;  you  told  me 
to  ramble  where  I  pleMd,  while  you  sauntered 
on  witli  Mr.  Heathcliff.' 

***And  that's  your  notion  of  harshness?* 
said  Catherine,  laughing.  *  It  was  no  hint  that 
your  company  was  snpeifltious ;  we  didn't  care 
whether  you  kept  with  us  or  not;  I  merely 
thought  Heathcliff^s  talk  would  have  nothing 
entertaining  for  your  ears.' 

**  'Ob,  no,'  wept  the  younff  lady, '  you  wished 
me  away  because  you  knew  I  liked  to  be  there.* 

" '  Is  she  sane  7  asked  Mrs.  Linton,  appeal- 
innf  to  me.  '  I'll  repeat  our  conversation  word 
for  word,  Isabella,  and  you  point  out  any  charm 
it  could  have  had  for  you.' 

**  *  I  don't  mind  the  conversation,'  she  an* 
swered :  '  I  wanted  to  be  witb' — 

*' '  Well !'  said  Catherine,  perceiving  her 
hesitate  to  complete  the  sentence. 

^ '  With  him ;  and  I  won't  be  always  sent 
off!'  she  continued,  kindling  up.  'You  are  a 
dog  in  the  manger,  Cathy,  and  desire  no  one  to 
be  loved  but  yourself!' 

"'You  are  an  impertinent  little  monkey!* 
exclaimed  Mrs.  Linton,  in  surprise,"  dtc. 

This  is  the  talk  of  two  scolds.  We  surely 
need  caution  no  lady  reader  of  Wuthering 
Heighte,  against  adopting  such  an  use  of 
language  as  is  here  put  into  the  mouths  of 
two  of  their  sex. 

Doubtless  there  are  quarrels,  and  pout- 
bffs,  and  occasions  among  boarding-school 
misses,  where  they  let  out  their  opmions  of 
each  other  as  freely  as  Catherine  and  Isa- 
bella ;  but  it  is  inconsistent  with  our  notion 
of  the  delicacy  and  self-respect  of  o  tady^ 
to  suppose  she  could  listen  to,  much  less 
utter  such  expressions.  This  we  say  be- 
cause hundreds  and  hundreds  of  girls, 
whose  papas  take  this  Review,  have  read 
the  last  new  novel,  (cried  over  it  perha|^) 
and  may  possibly  see  these  pages.  They 
ought  to  be  strongly  cautioned  against  tho 
wretched  mode  of  speaking.  They  are  the 
formers  and  judges  of  our  manners,  and  if 
they  allow  such  writings  as  this  to  infla- 
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ence  their  taate,  our  social  assemblies  will 
shortly  exhibit  such  scenes  as  have  gained 
for  Tammany  Hall  its  peculiar  notoriety. 
Mr.  Tin  Hunter  will  soon  ventore  not  to 
call  on  Miss  Argent  of  a  morning,  without 
ezaminmfir  the  caps  on  his  revolver ;  the 
fashioname  dress  for  the  opera  will  require 
the  handle  of  a  bowie  knife  to  protrude 
from  above  the  coat  collar ;  Count  Barba- 
rbi  will  promenade  Broadway  with  a  dou- 
ble barrelled  rifle,  and  the  Rev.  Dr. 

will  confer  with  the  pious  females  of  his 
parish  in  the  armor  of  a  French  cuirassier. 

The  influence  which  this  book  cannot 
but  have  upon  manners,  must  be  bad. 
For  the  coarseness  extends  farther  than 
the  mere  style ;  it  extends  all  through ;  and 
the  crude  style  and  rude  expressions  are 
too  much  in  keeping  with  the  necessary 
situations.  It  deals  constantly  in  exagge- 
rated extremes  of  passion.  From  the  be- 
ginning to  the  end,  there  is  hardly  a  scene 
which  does  not  place  the  actors  in  the 
most  agonizing  or  antagonizing  predica- 
ment possible.  Let  the  reader  run  over 
the  principal  events  of  the  stoty  in  his 
mind,  and  consider  what  a  series  of  scenes 
it  would  make,  if  dramatized  and  placed 
upon  the  stage. 

Mr.  Lockwood  visits  Mr.  Heathcliff,  and 
is  attacked  by  sheep  do^rg  in  his  parlor. 
He  visits  him  again  and  is  caught  in  the 
snow ;  the  dogs  fly  at  him,  his  nose  bleeds, 
Zillah  pours  a  pint  of  ice  water  down  his 
back  and  puts  him  to  bed  in  a  haunted 
chamber,  where  he  has  a  terrible  dream. 

Mrs.  Dean  then  begins  her  tale,  and  in 
the  first  chapter  we  have  a  fight  between 
Heathcliff  and  Hindley.  Then  Mr.  Eam- 
shaw  dies  in  his  cluur.  Heathcliff  and 
Cathy  run  away  to  the  grange,  and  he  is 
degraded  for  it.  They  lead  a  dreadful  life 
with  Hindley,  who  becomes  a  drunkard. 
Edgar  Linton  visits  Catherine  and  fcdls  in 
love ;  she,  after  nearly  knocking  him  over 
with  a  blow  on  the  face,  accepts  him. 

But  we  will  not  continue  the  catalogue 
of  scenes  of  the  most  disgusting  violence, 
of  which  the  remainder  of  the  book  is 
almost  wholly  made  up.  Catherine's  elec- 
tion of  Linton  and  her  reasons  for  it,  as  it 
is  the  main  incident  of  the  story,  may  be 
most  properly  taken  to  examine  the  na- 
turalne$9  of  the  passion.  She  at  last 
makes  a  confidant  of  Nelly : — 

**  *  Nelly,  1  see  now,  yoa  think  me  a  selfish 


wretch,  but  did  it  never  strike  you  that  if 
Heathcliff  and  I  married  we  shoald  be  beffffars  7 
whereas,  if  I  married  Linton,  I  can  aid  Headi- 
cliff  to  rise,  and  place  him  out  of  my  brother's 
power.' 

**  *  With  yonr  hnsbaod's  money,  Miss  Cathe- 
rine V  I  asked.  '  Youll  find  him  not  so  nliahle 
as  yoa  calculate  upon ;  and,  though  Fm  nardly 
a  judge,  I  think  that's  the  worst  motive  you've 
given  yet  for  being  the  wife  of  youne  Linton.' 

"*It  is  not,'  retorted  she,  *it  is  the  best! 
The  6ihen  were  tiie  satisfaction  of  my  whims ; 
and  for  Edgar's  sake,  too,  to  satisfy  him.  This 
w  for  the  sake  of  one  who  comprehends  in  his 
person  my  feelings  to  Edgar  and  myself.  I 
cannot  express  it ;  but  surely  you  and  every- 
body have  a  notion  that  there  is,  or  should  Iw, 
an  existence  of  yours  beyond  you.  What 
were  the  use  of  my  creation,  if  I  were  entirely 
contained  here?  My  great  miseries  in  this 
world  have  been  Heathcliff^s  miseries,  and  I 
watched  and  felt  each  from  the  beginning ;  my 
great  thought  in  living  if  bimselt  If  aU  eUio 
perished,  and  he  remained,  I  should  still  con- 
tinue to  be ;  and,  if  all  else  remained,  and  he 
were  annihilated,  the  universe  would  turn  to  a 
mighty  stranger.  I  should  not  seem  a  part  of 
it.  My  love  for  Linton  is  like  the  foliage  in 
the  woods :  time  will  change  it,  I'm  well  aware, 
as  winter  changes  the  trees.  My  love  for 
Heathcliff  resembles  the  eternal  rocks  beneath : 
a  source  of  little  visible  delight,  but  necessary. 
Nellv,  I  am  Heathcliff— he^s  always  in  my 
mind — not  as  a  pleasure,  any  more  than  I  am 
always  a  pleasure  to  myself-— but  as  my  own 
being ;  so  don't  talk  of  our  separation  again — 
it  is  impracticable ;  and ' 

^  She  paused,  and  hid  her  face  in  the  folds 
of  my  gown ;  but  I  jerked  it  forcibly  away.  I 
was  out  of  patience  with  her  foUy. 

''  *  If  I  can  make  any  sense  of  yonr  nonsense, 
miss,'  I  said,  *  it  onlv  ^oes  to  convince  me  that 
vou  are  ignorant  of  the  duties  you  undertake 
\n  marryinff,  or  el^e  that  you  are  a  wicked, 
anprincipled  girl.' " 

Now,  if  Catherine  could  have  found 
Heathcliff  the  same  night ;  if  he  had  not 
run  away  just  at  that  juncture,  and  left  her 
to  a  long  brain  fever,  and  finally  to  a  mar- 
riage with  Linton ;  if  they  could  have  met 
but  an  instant,  the  reader  is  made  to  feel 
that  all  would  be  well.  What  she  here 
utters  was  but  the  passing  fancy  of  an  ex- 
tremely capricious,  unffovemed  girl ;  her 
better  reason,  could  it  have  availed  in 
time,  might  have  brought  her  to  her  senses. 
And  so  we  are  wrought  upon  to  love  her 
to  the  last. 

But  is  this  natural  passion  ?  Would  the 
most  imperious,  impetuous  and  wayward 
young  lady  that  can  be  imagined,  ever 
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have  reasoned  with  herself,  situated  as  she 
was,  in  the  manner  here  represented  ?  So 
far  as  men  maj  judge  of  female  character, 
by  considering  it  a  reflection  and  counter- 
part of  their  own,  this  certainly  is  false  and 
unnatural.  Let  any  of  our  young  gentle- 
men readers  look  fairly  and  honestly  into 
their  own  hearts  and  ask  themselves,  whe- 
ther they  can  fancy  themselves  to  be  in 
such  a  portion  with  regard  to  two  of  what 
Hook  calls  the  *'  opposing  sex,"  that  they 
could  argue  the  question,  in  their  minds  in 
this  manner:  "Here  is  one  young  lady 
whom  I  love  as  I  do  my  own  soul ;  I  can- 
not live  without  her;  nothing  on  earth 
shall  separate  us.  But  at  the  same  time 
I  cannot  marry  her,  because  we  should  be 
poor ;  I  will,  therefore,  take  this  other  rich 
one,  who  likes  me  well  enough,  in  order 
that  it  may  be  better  '  in  a  pecuniary  point 
of  \iew  •  for  my  real  love  r  We  do  not 
ask  if  any  youn^  man  would  act  on  such 
grounds,  but  onfy  if  he  can  fancy  a  state 
of  mind,  in  which  he  could  for  an  instant 
seriously  propoM  to  himself  to  act  thus. 
If  there  be  an^r  who  can,  he  does  not  and 
cannot  know,  what  tr«e  manly  affection  for 
a  woman  is :  he  may  marry,  and  continue 
his  species  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and 
leave  a  long  epitaph  behind  him,  but  he 
will  never  have  understood  the  love  that 
Shakspeare  could  paint ;  Juliet  and  Des? 
demona  will  have  died  in  vain  for  him. 
For  the  affection  that  our  best  English 
poets  have  sung,  requires  the  soul  to  be  so 
constituted  as  to  be  disgusted  with  the  werj 
idea  of  marriage  with  another,  while  it  has 
an  affection  for  one.  We  do  not  under- 
stand, thank  Heaven,  this  gregarious  love, 
that  favors  Julia  with  fear  and  Susan  in 
pride.  However  it  may  be  in  Paris,  in 
England,  and,  we  hope,  in  the  dominions 
of  President  Polk,  our  young  gentlemen 
have  not  yet  arrived  at  that  pitch  of  re- 
finement, where  they  can  turn  away  from 
the  flame  that  bums  brightly  on  the  altar 
of  one  propitious  divinity,  an4  sacrifice 
themselves  upon  the  cold  shrine  of  Bfi- 
other.  Nor  will  we  be  so  uncharitable  as 
to  believe  that  our  Anglo-Saxon  damsels 
are  yet  so  sophisticated  as  to  require  or 
admit  more  than  one  true  love  at  a  time ; 
or  that  there  are  many  among  them,  who, 
of  their  own  accord,  would  debate  with 
themselves  and  resolve  to  marry  a  rich 
man  in  order  to  benefit  a  poor  sweetheart. 


If  it  be  80,  it  were  well  that  oar  profes- 
sional and  literary  young  men,  who  are 
compelled  to  a  life  of  cehbacy,  should  be 
permitted  to  know  a  truth  which  would 
enable  them  to  bear  their  enforced  condi- 
tion with  perfect  resignaUon. 

We  admit  the  facts  are  often  seemingly 
against  us.  Fathers  and  mothers,  with 
the  aid  of  the  family  "  Great  Medicine- 
man," viz.,  the  priest,  can  often  break 
down  their  daughters'  wills,  and  sell  or 
dispose  of  their  domestic  produce,  accord- 
ing to  the  quality  of  the  article  and  the 
state  of  the  market ;  but  the  will,  in  such 
instances,  is  very  apt  to  prove  troublesome 
to  the  purchaser,  and  sometimes  ends  in  a 
home  consumption.  These  examples  do 
not,  therefore,  affect  the  general  truth. 

But  it  will  be  urged,  and  the  author, 
with  a  great  deal  of  tact,  endeavors  to 
make  it  so  appear,  that  poor  Cathy  was 
unconscious  of  the  nature  of  her  love  for 
Heathcliff :  she  had  been  brought  up  with 
him ;  the^  had  played  together  all  ihdr 
lives ;  a  kind  of  sisterly  feeling  for  him  was 
all  that  she  was  actually  conscious  of. 

This  is  more  unnatural  than  the  other. 
We  can  more  easily  fancy  a  girl  marrying 
a  man  who  merely  pleases  her,  in  order  to 
benefit  one  whom  she  loves,  than  that  be- 
ing of  a  marriageable  age,  she  should  not 
know  the  nature  of  her  feelings  towards 
one  man  while  on  the  point  of  uniting  her- 
self in  wedlock  with  another.  Can  we 
suppose  such  a  state  of  things  as  a  young 
lady  actually  about  to  marry  one  man,  re- 
solving upon  it,  and  all  the  while  her  sen- 
timents in  such  divorcement  from  her  pas- 
sion, that  she  is  innocently  unconscious 
which  of  the  two  she  would  rather  be  for- 
ever  joined  with,  in  the  chaste  and  holy 
bond  of  wckided  love,  that 

"  Mysterious  law,  true  source 
Of  human  offspring,  sole  propriety 
In  Paradise  of  all  tilings  common  else  ?** 

This  would  be  a  condition  of  existence 
not  admitting  the  virtue  of  chastity.  But 
it  is  one  which  recent  writers  are  so  often 
in  the  habit  of  assuming,  that  it  is  time  it 
should  be  said  in  the  name  of  at  least  one 
half  of  the  generation,  upon  whom  has 
devolved  the  mightv  task  of  peopling  this 
vast  continent,  we  hope  that  it  never  ex- 
isted,  or  if  it  did,  the  subject  was  in  a  dis- 
eased condition.    No  writer  has  given  us 
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more  exqubite  pictures  of  female  delicacy 
and  purity  than  Godwin,  yet  his  Henrietta 
regards  her  Clifford  with  no  such  passion- 
less iciness.  Indeed,  were  such  damsels 
possible,  we  see  not  why  there  should  ever 
be  any  more  denouements  to  love  tales ;  all 
would  be  accomplished  when  the  parties 
were  brought  within  speaking  distance  of 
each  other.  And  the  course  of  love  would 
run  as  smooth  as  the  Dead  Sea;  each 
lover  might  say  in  the  words  of  Marvell : — 

"  I  wonld 
Love  yon  ten  vears  before  the  flood ; 
And  you  should,  if  yon  please,  refuse 
Till  the  conversion  of  the  Jews. 
My  vegetable  love  should  grow 
Vaster  Uuin  empires  and  more  slow." 

The  physical  condition  of  our  bodies,  the 
changes  which  take  place  on  arrivinff  at 
an  age  proper  for  marriage,  do  not  allow 
of  the  ignorance  which  our  author  requires 
us  to  suppose  in  his  heroine,  not  onlv  in 
this  place,  but  especially  after  Heathchff 'a 
absence  and  return,  when  she  is  the  wife 
of  Linton  and  about  to  become  a  mother. 
We  desire  to  put  it  to  the  common  sense 
of  discrimmatmg  readers,  whether  this  is 
not  a  radical  error  in  the  delineation  of 
these  ideal  characters.  Are  they  real  be- 
ings, or  impossible  combinations  of  quali- 
ties? Could  Mrs.  Linton,  after  Heath- 
cliff's  return,  desire  his  presence  without 
being  conscious  that  her  feelings  towards 
him  were  such  as  his  presence  would  only 
render  more  intolerable,  unless,  as  the  au- 
thor leaves  us  no  room  to  suppose,  she 
meant  to  be  untrue  to  her  husband  ?  We 
think  that  when  any  one  considers  the 
matter,  he  will  find  in  what  we  have  said 
above,  a  very  plain  explanation  of  what 
has  been  talked  of  as  a  puzzling  charac- 
ter. Making  all  allowance  for  the  influ- 
ence of  education,  and  giving  the  full- 
est weight  to  that  natural  maidenly  reserve, 
which  in  the  early  growth  of  affection 
teaches  love  to  hide  itself  and  affect  indif- 
ference; there  b  in  these  characters  an 
absence  of  all  that  natural  desire  which 
should  accompany  love.  They  are  abstract 
and  bodiless.  Their  love  b  feline;  it  b 
tigerish. 

Yet  the  work  b  carried  on  with  such 
power  that  it  excites  a  sense  of  shame  to 
turn  back  to  many  of  its  most  "  thrilling" 
scenes^  and  reflect  that  we  were  able  to 


read  them  with  so  little  dbgust.  How 
horribly  overwrought  is  the  passage  where 
Heathcliff  finally  embraces  the  dying 
Catherine : — 

*'  In  her  eagerness,  she  rose  and  supported 
herself  on  the  arm  of  the  chair.  At  that  earnest 
appeal,  be  turned  to  her,  looking  absolutely 
desperate.  Hia  eyes  wide,  and  wet  at  last, 
flashed  fiercely  on  her ;  hb  breath  heaved  con- 
vubively.  An  instant  they  held  asunder ;  and 
then  how  they  met  I  hardly  saw,  but  Catherine 
made  a  spring,  and  he  caught  her,  and  they 
were  locked  in  an  embrace  from  which  I  thought 
my  mistress  would  never  be  released  alive.  In 
fact,  to  my  eyes,  she  seemed  directly  insensible. 
He  flung  himself  into  the  nearest  seat,  and  on 
my  approaching  hurriedly  to  ascertain  if  she 
had  famted,  he  gnashed  at  me,  and  foamed  like 
a  mad  dog,  and  gathered  her  to  hun  with  greedy 
jealousy.  I  did  not  feel  as  if  I  were  in  the 
company  of  a  creature  of  my  own  species ;  it 
appoBired  that  he  would  not  understand,  though 
I  spoke  to  him;  so  I  stood  off  and  Ixeld  my 
tongue  in  great  perplexity.** 

We  will  not  mquire  into  the  possibility 
or  naturalness  of  Heathcliff 's  treatment  of 
his  SOD.  That  there  are  fathers,  however, 
in  the  real  world  who  are  capable  of  mur- 
dering their  children  to  gratify  their  selfish 
passions,  there  can  be  no  shadow  of  doubt. 

The  explanation  already  given  oi  the 
character  of  Catherine  will  apply  in  a  more 
general  form  to  all — ^to  the  whole  design 
and  scope  of  the  story.  The  characters 
are  drawn  with  dramatic  force  and  made 
to  seem  alive,  yet  when  we  lay  the  book 
aside,  they  collapse,  they  die,  they  vanbh ; 
and  we  see  that  we  have  been  cheated  with 
illusory  semblances.  The  children  know 
too  much  about  their  minds  and  too  little 
about  then:  bodies ;  they  understand  at  a 
very  early  age  all  the  intellectual  and  sen- 
timental part  of  love,  but  the  "  bloom  of 
young  desire"  does  not  warm  their  cheeks. 
The  grown-up  characters  are  the  mere 
tools  of  fixed  passions.  Their  actions  and 
sayings  are  like  those  of  monomanbcs  or 
persons  who  have  breathed  nitrous  oxide. 
When  they  hate,  they  swear  and  fifht  and 
pull  out  each  other's  hair.  When  tney  are 
grieved  they  drink  themselves  to  madness. 
When  they  love — ^we  have  seen  how  they 
behave  in  the  extract  just  given.  Agony 
b  heaped  on  agony,  till  the  deficient  mass 
topples  down  headlong.  The  fancy  gives 
out,  and  like  a  tired  hound,  rushes  reeling 
to  the  conclusion. 
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Yet  with  all  this  faaltiness,  Wuthering 
Heights  is,  undoubtedly,  a  work  of  many 
singular  merits.  In  the  first  place  it  is  not 
a  novel  which  deals  with  the  shows  of 
society,  the  surfaces  and  conventionalities 
of  life.  It  does  not  depict  men  and  wo- 
men guided  merely  by  motives  intelligible 
to  simplest  observers.  It  lifts  the  veil  and 
shows  boldly  the  dark  side  of  our  de- 
praved nature.  It  teaches  how  little  the 
ends  of  life  in  the  young  are  rough  hewn 
by  experience  and  benevolence  in  the  old. 
It  ^oes  into  the  under-current  of  passion, 
and  the  rapid  hold  it  has  taken  of  the 
public  shows  how  much  truth  there  is  hid- 
den under  ite  coarse  extravagance. 

Very  young  persons  are  prone  to  fancy 
that  the  march  of  life,  especially  in  our 
own  free  country,  is  now,  by  the  enlighten- 
ment of  the  age*,  all  perfectly  uniform  and 
regular.  But  as  soon  as  they  fall  fairly 
into  the  ranks,  they  begin  to  perceive  that 
there  is  still  some  hurly-burly  and  jost- 
ling, and  that  it  reqtures  resolution  to  keep 
from  turning  into  characters  resembling 
Heathclifb.  With  a  very  limited  expe- 
rience, the  proportion  of  honest  men  is 
seen  to  lessen.  In  a  short  time  we  be- 
gin to  fipd  that  men  with  gray  hairs  are 
guided  often  by  the  weakest  and  most 
childish  passions.  There  are  plenty  of  such 
who  will  sell  the  very  souls  of  their  own 
ofispring  merely  to  keep  up  their  dignity. 
There  are  plenty  also  who  will  treat  boys 
and  girls  in  the  most  overbearing  manner, 
and  then  go  into  a  great  rage  and  perse- 
cute them  inveteratdy  on  the  least  show 
of  youthful  anger.  Boys  often  suppose 
that  the  old,  especially  those  of  some  char- 
acter and  station,  will  regard  them  with 
kindness;  but  they  soon  learn  to  make 
proper  distinctions,  and  to  cheat  and  flatter 
the  r^ht  sort,  thereby  preparing  them- 
selves to  be  proceeded  with  in  the  same 
manner  when  their  own  time  comes.  We 
soon  find  out,  though  it  takes  strong  proof, 
that  there  is  a  large  proportion  among  old 
as  well  as  young  who  do  actually  regard 
nothing  but  money.  And  so  it  is  with  a 
thousand  other  truths  which,  in^  early  life, 
had  only  the  force  of  rhetorical  maxims ; 
they  gradually,  like  the  storms  of  the  tro- 
picsy  at  first  no  bigger  than  a  man's  hand, 
out  rising  and  expanding,  cloud  over  the 
sky  of  youthful  hope,  and  leave  us  more 
and  more  in  the  gloom  of  despondence. 


The  world  has  no  confidence  in  the 
courage  and  strengh  of  youth.  It  gives 
no  credit.  It  stands  before  the  rising  race 
.like  a  bristling  rampart.  Let  no  young 
man  fancy  what  he  might  or  could  accom- 
plish if  circumstances  were  otherwise  with 
him  than  they  happen  to  be,  if  he  had 
capital  to  start  with,  orif  notUing  ailed  his 
heart.  The  weakest  vagrant  in  the  street 
can  quiet  his  conscience  with  such  apolo- 
gies. Neither  let  any  young  man  expect  the 
fruition  of  any  of  his  early  hopes.  They 
are  all  mere  fictions  of  the  fancy.  He  may 
change  and  change,  and  realize  something 
resembling  the  dream;  but  the  apple  of 
knowledge  must  be  first  eaten,  and  ever 
after  there  is  a  flaming  sword  turned  erery 
way  before  the  original  Eden.  Or  he  may 
have  pride  enough  to  render  him  indomita- 
ble ;  he  gains  nothing  by  it  Sooner  or 
later  he  must  succumb  to  wrong,  or  to 
disease,  or  a^e.  But  there  is  a  nome  satis- 
faction in  holding  out  to  the  very  last,  and 
one  may  do  this  without  being  a  misan- 
thrope,  without  turning  his  back  to  the 
world,  or  treatmg  it  with  discourtesy  or 
indifference. 

A  president  of  one  of  our  collies  once 
said  to  a  graduate  at  partmg :— "My  son, 
as  this  may  be  the  last  time  I  shall  see 
you,  and  I  shall  never  have  another  oppor- 
tunity of  doinff  you  any  good,  (he  nad 
never  improved  any  previous  one  during 
four  years,)  I  want  to  advise  you :  Never 
oppose  public  opinion.  The  great  worid 
will  stave  right  on  !" 

Whether  the  graduate  has  ever  opposed 
public  opinion  is  of  no  consequence ;  what 
we  would  particularly  call  attention  to  is 
the  wisdom  of  the  advice.  Of  course,  if 
one  is  to  go  by  public  opinion,  he  must 
first  ascertain,  as  well  as  he  can,  what  pub- 
lic opinion  is,  and  must  then  cut  out  and 
fashion  his  individual  opinion  to  conform 
thereto.  This  process  must  be  the  constant 
habit  of  his  soul ;  he  must,  in  fact,  turn 
himself  wron^side  out.  He  must  sacrifice 
himself  to  gam  what  the  very  sacrifice  ren- 
ders it  impossible  that  he  should  enjoy. 
The  advice  is  so  sound  and  may  be  ot  so 
much  service,  especially  to  the  aspiring, 
among  those  whose  occupations  force  them 
before  the  public,  that  it  deserved  to  be 
printed. 

But  at  the  same  time,  there  is  a  certain 
class  of  irell-meaning  characters,  who,  we 
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are  well  aware,  can  never  act  upon  it 
They  will  have  their  own  way,  or,  if  not,  at 
least  the  way  of  no  one  else.  They  will 
think  and  speak  for  the  truth,  or  what  they 
deem  such,  as  long  as  they  can ;  and  the 
world  may  stave  on  as  much  as  it  pleases 
— ^it  owes  them  nothing.  They  know  very 
well  what  will  be  the  result  of  the  conflict; 
they  know  that  the  world  asks  of  every 
man  to  spread  his  soul  and  body  on  its 
terrible  rack,  and  permits  him  no  rest  but 
in  his  grave.  They  know  that  life  is  ac> 
cursed,  that  what  it  promises  it  never  per- 
forms, that  it  wears  out  first  the  heart,  then 
the  mind,  beginning  with  its  subUest  vir- 
tues, and  at  last  the  body. 

Notwithstanding  this,  these  stubborn 
people  are  so  invincibly  obstinate,  many 
of  them,  that  they  wilfully  keep  up  a 
cheerful  countenance,  and  persevere  in 
being  good-natured  under  all  the  whips 
and  scorns  of  time.  The  mean  gain  vic- 
tories over  them,  but  the  consctpusness  of 
their  meanness  poisons  the  luxury  of  the 
triumph-— or  if  it  does  not,  the  vanquished 
do  not  mind.  For  they  set  great  store 
upon  animal  comforts,  and  on  the  various 
sensual  and  sensible  delights.  They  take  a 
pride  in  a  good  digestion ;  and  to !  when 
the  crafty  and  envious  think  they  have  now 
overpowered  them,  they  are  making  merry 
jwe  with  another,  in  a  whoksome  and  pro- 
per manner.  Their  motto  is,  not  **  never 
say  die  !**  but,  "  never  say  die !"  or,  as  the 
Samoeid  proverb  has  it,  '*  Grinandbearit !" 

It  is  to  help  such  weakly  constituted 
persons  as  these  that  Providence  has  given 
domestic  and  social  affections,  and,  grow- 
ing out  of  them,  the  sweets  of  contempla- 
tion, and  the  sure  pleasures  of  literature 
and  the  arts.  These  are  immortal  and  un- 
changeable. **  A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy 
forever." 

But  we  need  not  dwell  longer  on  these 
old  and  well-known  truths.  Our  object  in 
recalting  them,  has  been  simply  to  warn 
the  young,  whom  these  ideal  personages  of 
Wuthering  Heights  are  now  so  strongly 
impressing,  affainst  the  infection  of  un- 
consciously imitating  them.  Let  no  hope- 
less young  gentleman  persevere  in  a  con- 
stancy like  Heathcliff's,  nor  any  forlorn 
wives  in  an  attachment  to  others  than  their 
own  bosom  partners — if  they  can  help  it. 
If  they  must  preserve  their  just  revenges, 
let  them  endeavor  to  do  it  without  injuring 
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their  bodily  or  mental  health,  calmly  await- 
ing the  proper  opportunity  to  strike  the 
blow.  It  were  well  also  if  they  could  keep 
their  purposes  profoundly  secret ;  for  so 
they  may  forget  them :  *'  Uiere  is  no  grief, 
says  Sancho,  "  that  thne  cannot  assuage. 
Is  there  not,  moreover,  a  great  comfort  in 
the  faith  and  hope  of  Christianity  ?  For 
this  teaches  us  that  we  are  not  to  under* 
take  to  right  all  wrongs,  but  to  Hve  ihmn 
down,  and  leave  their  punishment  to 
Heaven.  The  chivalry  of  youthful  affection 
should  yield  before  the  eternal  wisdom ; 
and,  laying  down  the  little  things  of  to- 
day, we  shoidd  nourish  that  greater  re- 
venge which  has  stomach  for  all  eternity — 
which  is  the  love  of  right  and  hatred  of 
wrong. 

Next  to  the  merit  of  this  novel  as  a 
work  of  thought  and  subtle  insight,  is  its 
great  power  as  a  work  of  the  imagina- 
tion. In  this  respect  it  must  take  rank 
very  hiffh,  if  not  among  the  highest.  It 
is  not  flowingly  written ;  the  author  can 
hardly  be  an  easy  writer.  Yet  he  has  the 
power,  with  all  his  faults  of  style,  of  some- 
times flashing  a  picture  upon  the  eye,  and 
the  feeling  with  it,  in  a  few  sentences.  The 
snow-storm  which  occurs  in  the  second 
and  third  chapters  of  the  first  volume,  is 
an  example.  But  the  effect  of  the  de- 
scription is  often  marred  by  consciously 
chosen  fine  words ;  as  for  instance,  the 
word  "  shimmering"  in  one  of  the  extracts 
first  quoted. 

The  dialogue  is  also  singularly  effective 
and  dramatic.  The  principal  characters 
all  talk  alike ;  yet  they  stand  before  us  as 
definite  as  so  many  individuals.  In  this 
respect  the  book  reminds  us  of  the  Five 
Nights  of  St.  Albans.  It  is  like  that  also 
somewhat,  in  the  tone  of  the  fancy ;  the 
dream  in  the  opening  might  have  been 
conceived  by  the  author  of  the  Five  Nights ; 
the  effect  is  so  like  some  of  his  own.  Yet 
this  novel  has  none  of  the  loftiness  of  that 
splendid  romance;  and  whatever  it  may 
be  as  a  ^ork  of  genius  and  alnlity,  is  not 
worthy  to  be  named  with  it  as  a  work  of 
art. 

That  it  is  original  all  who  have  read  it 
need  not  be  told.  It  is  ver^  original.  And 
this  is  the  reason  of  its  popularity.  It 
comes  upon  a  sated  public  a  new  sensation. 
Nothing  like  it  has  ever  been  written  be- 
fore ;  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  respect  of 
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its  fault0»  for  the  sake  of  sood  nuumera^ 
nothing  will  be  hereafter.  Let  it  stand  by 
itself,  a  eoarse,  original,  powerful  book, — 
one  that  does  not  give  us  true  characters, 
but  horridly  stiiUng  and  effective  ones. 
It  will  live  a  sh<Kt  and  brilliant  Ufa,  and 
then  die  and  be  forgotten.  For  when  the 
originality  becomes  familiarized,  there  will 
not  be  truth  enough  left  to  sustain  it  The 
public  will  not  acknowledge  its  men  and 
women  to.  have  the  true  immortal  vitality. 
Poor  Cathy's  ffbost  will  not  walk  the  earth 
forever;  andthe  insane  Heathcliff  will  soon 
rest  quietly  in  his  coveted  repose. 

We  are  not  aware  that  anything  has 
been  written  upon  the  rank  that  ought  to 
be  asMgned  to  snch  works  as  Wuthering 
Heights  in  fictitious  literature.  In  convert 
sation  we  have  heard  it  spoken  of  by  some 
as  next  in  merit  to  Shakspeare  for  depth 
of  msight  and  dramatic  power ;  whileothers 
have  c(mfe8sed  themselves  unable  to  get 
through  it.  But  all  agree  that  it  affects 
them  somewhat  nn{riea8anUy.  It  is 
written  in  a  morbid  phase  of  the  mind,  and 
is  sustained  so  admurably  that  it  commu- 
nicates ibis  atddiness  to  the  reader.  It 
does  in  tnnth  lay  bare  some  of  the  secret 
springs  <^  human  action  with  wonderful 
deamess ;  bat  still  it  dissects  character  as 
with  a'broad-axe*-^hops  out  some  of  the 
great  passions,  sets  them  together  and 
makes  us  almost  believe  the  combinations 
to  be  real  men  and  women.  It  abounds 
in  effective  description,  is  very  individual, 
and  preserves  the  nmty  of  its  peculiar 

floomy  phase  of  mind  m>m  first  to  last. 
Tet  the  reader  rises  from  its  conclusion 
with  the  feeling  of  one  passing  from  a  sick 
chamber  to  a  comfortable  panor,  or  going 
forth  after  a  melancholy  rain,  into  a  dry, 
clear  day. 

Now  if  the  rank  of  a  work  of  fiction  is 
to  depend  solely  on  its  naked  imaginative 
power,  then  this  is  one  of  the  greatest 
novels  in  the  language.  Not  one  of  Walter 
Scott's  resembles  it  in  awsuming  a  pecu- 
liar and  remote  mood  of  feeling,  and  carry- 
ing it  through  two  volumes  in  spite  of  the 
most  staring  faults  and  extravagances. 
Scott  takes  eveiy  educated  person  at  about 
the  level  of  an  after-dinner  conversation 
and  tells  a  long  story,  full  of  chivalry,  an- 
tiquarian lore,  splendid  scenes,  characters 
true  as/or  a»  ihep  go^  excellent  sense,  and 
tbongb^  which»  if  not  deep,  is  free  and 


manly.  We  rise  from  reading  Ivanhoe 
younger  than  when  we  sat  down.  Even 
after  his  most  tragic  novel,  the  Bride  of 
Lammermuir,  the  regret  which  we  feel  is 
not  of  that  uneasy  land  which  the  soul 
st-ruggles  to  shake  off;  we  do  not  feel  as 
if  we  had  been  reading  a  horrible  murder 
in  the  Newgate  Oalen<&r.  The  characters 
are  sublimed  into  the  pure  art-region ;  the 
imaginative  power  is  not  exerted  through 
an  unfortunate  individual  experience,  bat  it 
passes  out  through  eorious  knowledge  and 
plain  legal  thinking.  Scott  did  not  ddgn 
to  entertain  the  public  with  his  private 
griefs;  his  ideal  life  had  no  connection 
with  his  actual  one.  He  told  his  stories  as 
simitM,  and  kept  himself  so  completely 
aloof  from  them  that  he  was  never  known 
to  be  the  author  of  them  till  eireumstaaces 
forced  him  to  confess  it 

Yet  few  men  are  really  more  individual 
than  he ;  few  men  have  paased  away  from 
the  world  in  the  last  century  who  have  left 
a  plainer  impression  of  themselves  behind 
tihem.  Only  he  is  never  dedgnedfy  or  co^ 
jciouf/jf  individual  We  feel  the  force  of 
his  character  in  reading  his  novels ;  the 
contact  of  his  cheerful,  resolute  spirit*  his 
true  manly  heart,  quickens  kindred  quali- 
ties in  the  reader ;  but  it  is  not  because 
the  writer  intends  it,  that  they  do.  He 
is  intent  only  on  his  tale ;  be  studies  bow 
to  cany  on  his  incidents,  develop  his  char- 
acters, throw  them  into  perplexities  and 
get  them  at  last  safely  out  of  them.  Hie 
world  has  lon^  ago  acknowledged  his  ori- 
ginality ;  but  It  was  by  nursing  no  singu- 
larity that  he  was  so.  He  meant  only  to 
tell  his  stories  in  a  sensible,  agreeable 
manner,  such  as  should  find  him.  readers 
among  gehtiemen  and  ladies,  and  men  of 
letters.  Whenever  he  assumes  a  character, 
it  is  as  unlike  his  own  as  he  could  make 
it  tils  originality,  in  fine,  was  simply  the 
natural  birth  of  his  nund,  which  he  no  more 
controlled  than  he  did  the  shape  of  bis 
features. 

It  seems  that  here  should  be  made  a  dis- 
tinction in  all  works  of  the  imagination: 
whether  the  imaginative  power  be  aimplj 
the  confessing  oneself  to  the  world,  or 
woridng  under  the  sway  of  the  will  in  a 
region  entirely  removed  from  the  soul's  ac- 
tual existence.  One  writer,  stui^  by  die- 
appointment  or  mortified  vanity,  tunia  to 
the  world  and  makea  a  face  at  it;  oontorta 
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bis  visage  and  unpacks  his  heart ;  another, 
tinder  similar  troubles,  takes  advantage  of 
the  knowledge  they  have  ffiven  him,  and 
goes  on  as  before,  keeping  himself  to  him- 
self and  working  the  harder — ^too  proud  to 
show  a  single  tear.  We  do  not  inquire 
which  of  the  twun  makes  the  most  judi- 
cious manifestation  of  himself,  but  which 
ought  to  take  precedence  as  exhibiting  a 
true  healthy  imaginative  power  ? 

Undoubtedly,  though  the  -first  may  ex- 
hibit the  most  vehenftence  of  passion,  the 
other  is  the  greater  artist.  For  the  one 
who  keeps  to  himself  and  uses  his  noblest 
faculties  for  his  service,  sending  them  out 
to  delight  the  world  with  their  free  flights, 
his  soul  dwells  apart,  like  a  star,  in  a  serene 
heaven  of  contemplation.  He  weeps,  if 
ever,  in  secret  places,  taken  unawares  by 
the  bitterness  of  sorrow,  but  soon  recovers 
his  serenity  and  labors  to  make  the  world 
more  cheerful.  Whereas  the  one  who 
turns  world-hater  lives  in  the  pity  of  other 
men  ;  he  sighs  for  sympathy,  that  always 
comes  too  late ;  he  cannot  use  his  powers 
except  to  relieve  himself.  He  is  like  those 
passionate  men  who,  when  they  suffer  grief, 
play  the  tragedy  hero  to  their  friends — ^in- 
deed, he  is  weaker  than  they ;  for  it  is  the 
duty  of  one's  friends  to  support  him  through 
his  trials,  and  all  of  us  have  our  faiHng 
points,  but  no  one  has  a  right  to  intrude 
his  woes  upon  strangers. 

If  we  could  look  mto  the  inner  lives  of 
the  greatest  artbts,  using  that  title  in  its 
largest  sense,  as  comprehending  all  who 
ad£^ss  the  world  through  its  sensibility  to 
beauty — ^poets,  painters,  musicians,  sculp- 
tors, novelists — ^it  would  then  perchance 
be  foun^  that  the  guises  tmder  wnich  they 
appeared  through  their  works,  have  been 
in  most  cases  the  farthest  possible  from 
their  real  life — ^unless,  indeed,  as  of  many 
it  miffht  be  truly  affirmed,  we  consider 
their  ideal  life  as  more  actual  to  them  than 
their  real,  inasmuch  as  it  occupies  the  most 
of  their  attention.  Outwardly,  they  may 
suffer  sickness,  poverty,  yea,  starvation ; 
withm,  the  rapt  spirit  holds  high  converse 
with  the  great  ones  of  old,  the  living  fancy 
bourgeons  and  plumes  its  wings,  the  active 
intellect  toils  like  an  iron  engine.  It  is 
with  such  as  if,  while  the  body  trailed 
on  the  dull  earth,  the  soul  expatiated  m 
the  golden  regions  above  the  sunset. 

In  whatever  fashion  this  power  of  thro w- 
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ing  ande  the  actual,  and  living  two  lives, 
develops  itself,  whether  in  poetry,  l^ric 
or  dramatic,  painting,  music,  novel  writing, 
it  will  always  be  found  to  be  quite  inde- 
pendent of  the  individual.  For  it  is  in 
its  essence  simply  the  power  of  being  un- 
individual,  and  wherever  the  individual  is 
mixed  up  with  it,  the  observer  does  not 
ful  to  distinguish  them  by  an  intuitive  per- 
ception. No  man  could,  or  should  rather, 
plead  for  his  life  in  the  same  way  that  he 
might  make  an  ideal  hero  in  a  tragedy 
plead  for  his.  The  language  of  art  is  not 
that  of  real  life.  No  living  being  ever 
convened  in  Shakspearian  dialogue.  Yet 
no  dialogue  represents  witty  conversation 
better  than  the  scenes  with  Falstaff. 
Though  it  affects  the  reader  with  the  fidel- 
ity of  an  actual  report,  yet  when  it  is  ana- 
lyzed, it  is  seen  at  once  to  be  quite  another 
thing ;  and  besides,  it  is  actually  present. 
We  might  glance  over  all  of  the  arts  and 
select  similar  instances,  but  it  is  not  neces- 
sary for  our  purpose. 

There  is  a  delightful  class  of  artists, 
whose  imagination,  through  accident  or 
habit,  continually  personates  a  single  char- 
acter. This  is  a  development  so  much  re- 
sembling that  of  the  misanthropist,  that  it 
requires  some  care  to  distinguish  them. 
The  misanthropist  personates  to  the  world 
an  extremely  ill-used  person ;  the  humorist 
places  himself  in  the  shoes  of  some  very 
agreeable  one,  as  Isaac  Bickerstaff,  Robin- 
son Crusoe,  or  Elia.  Where  this  develop- 
ment is  very  peculiar  and  sustained  till  its 
originator  almost  takes  on  his  imagined 
form  of  being,  the  world  is  very  apt  to 
charge  him  with  being  a  self-worshipper. 
But  it  does  not  necessarily  follow,  be* 
cause  an  artist  manifests  himself  in  that 
way,  that  he  was  an  egotist.  That  is  a 
matter  to  be  decided  on  other  grounds,  by 
what  his  friends  say  of  him,  and  by  the 
course  of  his  life. 

Supposing,  which  requires  some  confi- 
dence, the  reader  to  be  able  to  collect  and 
unify  these  discursive  remarks,  we  will  re- 
cur to  the  previous  question,  as  to  what 
rank  ought  to  be  assigned  to  such  works 
as  Wuthering  Heights.  We  have  said, 
what  all  who  have  read  it  know,  that  it 
was  original.  Douglass  Jerrold,  in  the 
newspaper  advertisement,  that,  by  one  of 
those  singular  coincidences  which  make 
the  same  idea  to  be  expressed  twice  at  a 
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single  instant,  happened,  as  we  wrote  the 
last  word,  to  stare  us  in  the  face,  says, 
''We  can  promise  our  readers  that  they 
never  read  anything  like  it  before," — which 
is  adding  the  opinion  of  one  unsafe  man  to 
that  of  a  good  many  honest  people. 

A  certain  personal  phase,  not  a  pleasant 
one,  is  assumed  and  carried  through  it 
with  great  power.  But  this  phase  must 
have  been  conscious  to  the  writer.  He 
must  have  been  designedly  original.  He 
must  have  set  to  his  work  with  some  such 
feeling  towards  the  world,  as  he  would 
probably  think  well  expressed  by  the 
words,  "There!  take  thai,  and  see  how 
you  like  it !'' 

No  truly  great  artist  ever  desired  to 
place  himself  before  the  world  in  that  at- 
titude. The  pride  of  genuine  nobleness  is 
more  humble.  It  does  not  condescend  to 
don  the  motley  and  please  the  general  with 
fantastic  tricks.  In  a  word,  ihat  origiMaHiy 
which  ii  cotacUms  to  the  writer,  U  not  genu- 
ine, and  it  ia  soon  found  out  and  disliked. 
Herein  we  fear  that  the  author  of  Wutfaer- 
ing  Heights  has  some  unsound  timbers  in 
him;  the  critical  underwriters,  to  use  a 
mercantile  figure,  cannot  insure  him  as  A. 
No.  1.  He  may  make  fortunate  voyages 
hereafter,  but  the  chances  are  against 
him. 

All  that  is  really  great  and  good  in  this 
book,  might  have  been  given  in  a  better 
style,  without  its  revolting  pictures.  In- 
deed, the  writer  might  have  been  personal 
and  peculiar,  and  melancholy  even,  if  he 
had  so  pleased,  provided  his  greatest  soli- 
citude had  been  to  please  the  reader.  As 
it  is,  admirable  as  is  his  power,  he  must 
be  ranked  not  among  the  first  writers  of 
fiction.  His  book  has  the  air  rather  of  an 
expoH  of  his  life-suflfering,  to  use  a  Ger- 
manism, than  a  purely  ideal  composition. 
The  world  will  not  long  be  pleased  with 
one  who  treats  it  with  so  much  intentional 
rudeness ;  it  is  an  extremely  sensitive  crea- 
ture, and  there  are  none  it  cuts  the  ac- 
quaintance of  sooner  than  those  who  take 
pains  to  be  in  favor  with  it,  by  letting  out 
(kat  they  deqpise  it. 

It  seems  when  we  have  got  through  all 
that  can  be  sud  of  a  writer's  style,  thought. 

Ewer,  and  all  qualities  appertaining  to 
srary  work,  that  in  the  end,  the  great 
test  by  which  writers  must  be  tried,  is  not 
their  exceUence  in  particidarsi  hut  the  esti- 


mate which  they  allow  us  to  make  of  their 
whole  ckaraclers.  A  work  of  fiction  is 
but  the  manifestation  of  its  author's  self. 
In  books,  as  well  as  in  life,  character  is 
the  great  criterion.  And  we  have  a  right, 
certainly  in  the  case  of  aa  anonymous  au- 
thor, to  express  freely  opinions  resulting 
firom  a  fair  application  of  it  With  afi 
one's  disposition  to  fortify  himself  with 
reasons,  in  judging  of  a  work  of  fiction,  we 
inevitably  come  back  to  the  first  ques- 
tion, '*  How  does  this* affect  us  ?"  All  our 
candid  examination  of  its  merits  only  serves 
to  analyze  the  impression  with  which  we 
laid  it  down.  For  it  is  that  alone,  the 
color  of  the  soul  that  shines  through  it, 
which  reallv  operates  upon  the  read^. 
He  may  be  mterested  in  the  story,  may  see 
its  faults  and  excellencies  of  style,  may 
yield  to  its  power,  and  stiU  at  the  end  he 
may  feel  a  relief.  There  may  have  been 
qualities  of  the  author's  character,  as 
shown  through  his  pages,  to  which  he 
does  not  take.  He  may  be  uneasily  im- 
pressed by  him : — just  as  when,  in  trav- 
ellLog,  you  sit  down  to  the  tavern  dinner, 
and  there  comes  a  man  with  a  thin  mean 
nose,  and  plants  himself  at  your  side ;  you 
spe^  of  the  day  and  the  route ;  all  is  very 
well,  except  the  je  ne  eais  auci,  which 

.makes  you  glad  when  he  takes  himself 
away ;  nothii^  was  said  beyond  a  few  com- 
mon sentences,  and  yet  the  man  disgusts 
you.  You  have  no  particular  dislike  of 
him,  yet  you  do  not  desire  him  to  be  by ; 
you  feel  that  you  could  say  to  him  with 
Dogberry,  "I  wish  your  worship  well; 
God  restore  you  to  health ;  and  if  a  meiry 
meeting  may  be  wished,  God  prohibit  it  * 
Just  so  the  reader  may  be  impressed 
after  finishing  a  novel. 

We  believe  that  the  world  requires  of 
an  author  some  evidence  of  moral  health, 
as  well  as  mental  power.  It  must  feel  the 
gentleman  in  a  writer ;  the  kind  heart,  the 
upright  meaning,  the  high-mindedness, 
from  which  a  deep  religious  feeling  is 
almost  inseparable.  It  does  not  exact "  the 
ponderous  gravity  of  a  didactic  purpose ;" 
it  is  sufficient  if  it  can  be  secure  that  it  is 
in  the  society  of  a  man  of  decent  manners, 
and  honest  and  benevolent  mtentions. 

If  we  are  legitimately  impressed  by 
Wuthering  Heights,  it  w^l  not  in  this  re- 
spect answer  so  universally  the  require- 

I  menti  of  the  public  as  any  of  the  noveb  of 
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Scott — ^because  it  does  not  bring  us  into 
contact  with  so  agreeable  a  character. 
We  instance  Scott,  here  and  above,  for  the 
reason  that  every  reader  ought  to  know 
and  love  him ;  many  other  names  among 
our  best  novelists  would  equally  suffice  for 
the  comparison.  With  Scott  we  feel  in  the 
society  of  a  gentleman,  a  man  of  courage 
and  uprightness,  a  pleasant  travelling  com- 
panion ;  it  is,  in  fact,  a  certain  remedy  for 
nervous  depression  to  run  through  one  of 
his  familiar  stories-^improving  to  bodily 
health  as  well  as  conducive  to  mental  se- 
renity. The  effect  of  his  letters  is  yet 
more  invigorating.  He  seems  to  have  lived, 
with  all  ms  troubles,  in  a  region  of  per- 
petual sunrise,  and,  as  we  read  him,  there 
breathes  upon  us  the  air  of  morning. 

The  author  of  Wuthering  Heights  is 
not  so  happily  compounded.  He  has  a 
peculiar  obtrusive  conceit  about  him  which 
makes  one  nervous  lest  he  commit  some 
new  gaucherie.  So  many  of  his  fine  pas- 
sages are  marred  by  affectation  that  there 
is  an  uncomfortable  struggle  in  the  mind 
whether  to  yield  a  too  easy  confidence,  or 
be  altogether  disgusted.  Yet  the  strength 
of  his  will  prevails ;  though  we  would,  we 
cannot  shaJce  him  off.  He  is  like  a  friend 
who  continually  annoys  you  with  a  want  of 
tact,  which  is  so  obvious  you  are  never 
sure  it  is  not  pure  affectation.  If  you  ac- 
company this  friend,  for  example,  down 
Broadway,  he  will  be  suddenly  smitten 
with  the  beauty  of  some  child,  and  will 
stop  and  enter  into  conversation  with  it, 
utterly  regardless  of  the  natural  astonish- 
ment of  its  mamma ;  thus  forcing  you  to 
blush  for  him  and  drag  him  away,  if  you 
walk  with  him  in  the  fields,  on  Staten 
Island,  or  elsewhere,  he  will  find  some  huge 
terrapin,  or  boaconstrictor,  and  insbt  on 
biinginff  it  home  on  his  arm,  leaving  you 
exposed  to  the  jeers  of  the  populace, 


while  he  marches  on  sublimely  insennble. 
He  does  not  remember  the  prices  of  the 
commonest  articles  of  purchase.  Bui 
most  of  all  he  makes  himself  disagreeable 
in  a  book-store;  he  appears  to  consider 
the  clerks  who  officiate  there  to  be  so 
many  Admirable  Crichtons,  and  opens  [his 
recondite  reading  to  them,  while  they  stare 
at  you  grinningly,  as  who  should  say, ''  Art 
thou  also  green  as  he  is  ?  " 

Moreover,  this  friend  to  whom  the  au- 
thor of  Wuthering  Heights  must  be  liken- 
ed is  continually  "embroiling  himself  with 
women.''  He  dissects  to  you  their  char- 
acters and  finds  out  motives  for  them 
which  they  never  dreamed  of.  He  fancies 
he  understands  them  perfectly,  all  the 
while  you  are  quite  sure  he  is  mistaken. 
In  his  intercourse  with  them  he  sets  out 
with  a  firm  belief  in  his  own  infallibility, 
and  makes  all  after  developments  conform 
to  that  hypothesis.  The  consequence  is, 
he  has  met  with  some  rebuffs  that  have 
soured  his  temper  and  thrown  a  shadow 
over  him ;  yet  he  has  lost  none  of  his  ori- 
ginal faith  in  himself.  Why  he  should 
have  been  so  unsuccessful  is  a  mystery, 
for  his  figure  was  well  enough,  and  his 
conversation,  though  by  no  means  that  of 
one  accustomed  to  the  best  society,  was 
yet  fresh  and  fascinating.  But  he  looks 
upon  women  as  a  refined  sort  of  men,  and 
they  therefore  are  unable  to  give  him  their 
coimdence. 

Suppose  such  an  impracticable  man  of 
talent  to  give  the  world  a  novel;  he  would 
make  one  very  much  resembling  in  spirit 
this  which  lies  before  us.  We  miffht  con- 
clude a  review  of  such  a  novel,  with  heart- 
ily thanking  him  for  all  that  was  ffood  in 
it  and  ezpressmg  the  hope  that  his  next 
production  might  be  less  marred  by  serious 
faults  and  errors.  O.  W .  P.  -  j^. 
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BANQUET    THIRD* 


Early  in  the  eremng  of  the  appointed 
day,  her  auditors  were  assembled,  when 
Diotima  entered  the  banquet  room,  follow- 
ed by  Euripides  the  tra^c  poet,  and  Meton 
the  parasite.  Meton  placed  himself  oppo- 
site to  Cymon  on  the  left ;  Socrates  and 
Euripides  on  the  right  and  left,  in  the 
middle  places ;  and  Lysis  below  Euripides, 
on  the  left.  Thus  it  happened,  that  Soc- 
rates and  Cymon  were  together  on  the 
right  of  Diotima,  as  on  the  former  occa- 
sions. 

When  the  sruests  had  fully  answered 
the  first  call  of  hunger  and  the  wine  was 
brought  in,  which  they  drank  not  raw,  but 
diluted,  and  in  moderate  cups,  the  enter- 
tainer, when  a  silence  was  made,  continued 
her  story,  as  follows : 

''  The  city  of  Babylon  lies  on  both  sides 
the  Euphrates.  The  river,  bending  like  a 
serpent,  creeps  under  the  mountainous 
wall  on  the  northern  side,  and  escapes 
through  it  at  the  south.  Within  the  in- 
closures  of  the  walls, — which  are  banks  of 
sun-baked  clay,  piled  to  the  height  of  the 
Acropolis,  and  inclosing  the  region  of  Ba- 
bylon like  a  belt  of  barren  hills^ — gardens 
watered  by  canals,  orchards  bearing  apples 
of  Persia,  whose  seed  is  like  a  stone,  fields 
rich  with  the  third  harvest  of  the  year, 
and  a  population,  frugal,  peaceable  and 
full  of  ingenious  industry,  are  at  once 
presented  to  your  eyes ;  as  if  the  scattered 
villages  of  a  well-governed  kingdom  had 
been  swept  together  in  a  mass. 

"  Our  caravan  entered  the  city  through 
a  defile  or  breach  in  the  wall,  defended  by 
gates  of  brass  thirty  cubits  in  height. 
From  the  place  of  entrance  to  our  cara- 
vanserai near  the  southern  wall  was  a 
day's  journey ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  the 
regularity  oi  the  roads,  the  splendor  and 
frequency  of  the  mansions  of  Persian 
noUes,  and  the  crowds  of  horsemen,  foot 


passengers  and  chariots,  moving  in  all  the 
ways,  we  should  have  fancied  ourselves 
traversing  an  open  region,  and  not  within 
the  walls  of  a  city.  For  here  the  houses 
were  not  crowded  together  as  in  Athens,  but 
stood  each  apart,  in  the  midst  of  a  puk ; 
and  about  them  the  huts  of  weavers  and 
handicraftsmen  were  scattered  numerously 
everywhere  among  the  gardens. 

"  While  we  passed  slowly  over  the  roads 
and  spaces  of  the  city,  wondering  at  the 
multitude  of  the  people, — ^for  if  we  had 
counted  them  it  must  have  been  by  thou- 
sands at  once, — ^I  gathered  many  particix- 
lars  from  my  master  touching  the  history  of 
the  city  andf  of  the  builders  of  its  walls. 
Some  say,  and  these  are  the  Magi,  that  the 
first  Babylonians  came  from  Bactria,  and 
began  to  build  the  great  tower  of  Beios 
which  rises  like  a  ruinous  hill  in  the  south- 
west angle  of  the  city.  They  wished  to 
raise  it  in  honor  of  the  Sun  and  of  their 
ancestors.  This  was  at  a  period  in  remote 
antiquity,  when  the  stars  held  not  the 
places  they  now  hold,  and  the  race  of  men 
were  long-lived  and  of  gigantic  stature. 
When  the  first  Babylonians  came  to  the 
Euphrates,  they  found  the  land  without 
inhabitants  ;  but  when  they  began  to  dig 
canals  and  plant  gardens,  and  grew 
wealthy,  and  their  numbers  increased,  the 
barbarians  of  the  north  came  down  mK>n 
them,  and  robbed  and  spoUed  them.  Tnen 
their  prince  made  a  decree,  that  a  wall 
should  be  built  about  the  whole  region, 
and  that  every  man  should  contribute  to 
the  work  :  and  in  a  few  years  they  finished 
the  inner  wall.  £ut,  as  it  happened  in 
Egypt,  the  custom  of  building  for  then- 
kings  and  princes  once  established  in  the 
memory  of  the  Babylonians,  care  was  taken 
that  it  should  not  fall  into  desuetude.  The 
outer  wall,  a  work  of  four  years  of  man's 
life,  the  hanging  gardens  of  Seiniramis» 


*  For  the  aecond  Banquet,  see  namber  of  this  joamal  for  November,  1846 ;— «id  for  the  finc»  sec  the 
namber  for  Febmaiy,  of  the  present  year. 
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and  the  great  temples,  beside  a  multitude  | 
of  palaces,  comparable  only  with  those  of 
E^ypt,  for  extent  and  magnificence,  were 
thus  gradually  builded  in  the  course  of 
many  centuries ;  but  the  true  periods  of 
their  beginning  and  completion,  are  known 
only  to  the  Maffi  who  keep  the  records  of 
the  tower  of  Belus.  When  the  Chaldeans, 
a  people  of  the  north,  descended  upon 
Mesopotamia  and  took  Babylon,  they 
caused  the  outer  wall  to  be  restored  and 
heightened ;  but  since  the  Persians  have 
the  empire,  the  princes  oppress  the  people, 
and  neglect  their  walls. 

''  Imagine  a  nation  of  weavers  and 
handicraftsmen  employed  in  eyery  species 
of  maaufiusture,  U^  under  a  ty^y 
which  forbids  the  possibility  of  honest 
riches,  and  you  haye  pictured  to  yourselves 
the  population  of  Babylon.  Their  manu- 
factures are  taken  down  the  Euphrates  and 
carried  by  Phoenician  mariners  to  all  parts 
of  the  world.  By  carayans  the  stufis  and 
products  of  Babylon  are  distributed  oyer 
Asia,  Bactria,  and  the  north.  By  these 
means  a  perpetual  stream  of  every  kind  of 
riches  is  p<Hired  back  by  conunerce  into 
the  city,  enriching  the  masters  who  gov- 
ern it,  but  not  the  multitude  who  are  their 
slaves.  In  Babylon,  as  in  Egypt,  the 
people  are  slaves." 

When  Diotima  came  to  this  point  in  her 
story,  Euripides,  who  leaned  upon  his  left 
side  with  his  eyes  declined,  and  listening 
attentively,  looked  up  at  the  narrator  with 
a  smile,  and  made  a  movement  to  speak. 
Diotima  perceiving  it,  paused  instantly, 
and  waited  for  what  he  would  say. 

"  I  think,"  said  he,  *'  you  would  write  a 
good  history  if  you  chose  to  undertake  it." 

"  I  think  so  too,"  echoed  Lysis :  "  Di- 
otima's  narrative  is  very  agreeable." 

"I  will  venture  to  contradict  you 
both,"  said  Socrates.  "  I  do  not  think  it 
lies  in  Diotima's  power  to  make  a  good 
history.'^ 

Euripides,  a  polite  man,  and  ambitious 
withal,  who  would  rather  flatter  than  of- 
fend, though  he  knew  Socrates  well,  could 
not  conceal  his  surprise  at  the  seeming 
rudeness  of  his  remark.  "Your  reason, 
friend,"  said  he ;  "  your  profound  reason," 

"She  gives  us  pictures,  descriptions, 
conversations,  and  no  history  ;  your  histo- 
rian, to  my  understanding,  is  he  who  bears 
you  strongly  along  on  a  stream  of  events ; 


he  is  neither  a  story-teller,  a  moralizer,  nor 
an  epigrammatist ;  a  sophist  nor  a  maker 
of  pathetic  pictures.  Much  less  is  he  a 
dramatist,  like  Euripides,  or  a  master  of 
social  opinions,  like  Diotima.^  He  may 
smack  of  all  these,  but  the  business  of  a 
historian,  I  think,  is  with  events,  and  the 
acts  of  cities,  as  they  are  moved  by  their 
common  desires,  fears  and  aspirations." 

"You  are  over  nice  with  distinctions, 
Socrates,"  replied  the  other ;  "  and  here 
seems  to  be  one  made  without  a  difference : 
nor  did  I  ever  hear  you  so  positive  about 
a  trifle.  If  I  describe  a  city,  why  not  as 
well  the  acts  of  the  city :  if  the  deeds  of 
one  man,  why  not  the  deeds  of  many 
men  ?" 

"  When  you,"  replied  Socrates,  "  excite 
our  pity  with  the  griefs  of  Alcestis,  con- 
signing herself  to  death  for  love's  sake, 
yon  move  us  with  a  private  sorrow,  and  we 
are  mingled  in  sympathy  with  the  affection 
of  a  wife  and  husband ;  beyond  this  you  look 
for  no  effect.  Homer  also  shows  us  Achil- 
les in  his  tent,  mourning  for  Patroclus,  or 
pictures  the  tender  parting  of  Hector  with 
his  wife  and  child ;  but  these  are  only  the 
ornaments  of  the  work,  the  foliage  of  the 
column.  The  individuals  are  swept  along 
in  the  torrent  of  destiny ;  one  by  one  they 
rise,  triumph  for  an  instant,  and  are  lost 
forever ;  but  still  the  action  moves  on  and 
the  war  is  never  at  an  end.  But  when 
Orestes  enters  upon  the  stage,  it  is  Orestes 
and  not  a  nation,  or  a  history,  that  inter- 
ests us.  Therefore,  I  argue,  Diotima  is  not 
a  historian  by  nature ;  her  descriptions 
are  of  individuals,  of  passions,  of  enter- 
tainments, and  always  of  the  quiet  and  the 
easily  representable ;  but  to  me  Homer 
seems  to  be  the  inventor  of  history,  because 
he  first  subordinated  the  persons  to  the 
action.  To  describe  the  virtue  of  a  hero, 
or  of  an  entire  city  contending  and  bearing 
up  against  a  common  calamity,  be  it  of 
war,  of  the  inroads  of  the  ocean,  or  of  pes- 
tilence, or  violence  from  abroad,  or  of  vice 
and  injury  in  the  city, — ^in  short,  of  all 
those  sorrows  which  the  gods  inflict  upon 
nations  and  races  of  men, — ^this  seems  to 
me  history ;  and  if  it  be  done  as  Homer 
does  it,  from  the  heart,  tempering  all 
with  love,  with  heroic  courage,  the  interest 
of  the  event,  and  the  hope  of  fame,  it  is 
epical,  as  I  think,  and  needs  to  be  written 
in  verse.    For,  as  the  whbpers  of  lovers 
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are  always  musical  if  they  be  tme,  and  the 
curses  of  enemies  harsh  if  they  be  meant ; 
descriptive  'imitation  of  them  must  be  a 
mixture  of  these,  a  melody." 

''  What  will  you  say  then/'  said  Euri- 

Sides,  **  of  that  eloquent  narrative  which  we 
eud  read  by  Herodotus  at  the  games  ? 
Was  it  a  history,  or  was  it  not  ?" 

**  I  did  not  hear  it,"  replied  Socrates ; 
"  but  if  you  fotmd  yourself  drawn  by  it 
into  a  sympathy  with  the  nations  and  the 
persons  which  it  describes ;  and  perceived 
always,  that  no  private  loves  and  wills 
operated  to  move  them,  but  certain  moral 
and  universal  causes,  able  to  move  whole 
nations  at  once — such  as  a  contest  for  a 
territory,  an  inherited  feud,  the  glory  of 
a  race,  the  power  of  one  over  many,  of 
many  over  one ;  I  say,  if  you  found  these 
in  the  books  of  Heroaotus,  and  withal  saw 
them  picture-like,  his  narrative  misht  be 
called  a  history.  To  prevent  Diotmia  no 
longer,  I  wUl  add  but  this  word,  that  if 
any  one  should  relate  a  history  of  a  war  of 
his  own  city  against  another,  from  the  heart, 
as  it  was  carried  on  in  anger  and  in  honor, 
and  should  so  depict  for  us  the  action  by 
holding  up  the  chief  actors  to  our  view,  as 
to  give  a  conUnuity  and  wholeness  to  it, 
through  the  continuance  of  the  anger  that 
began  it,  producing  a  series  of  actions,  pur- 
posed ahke  by  that  anger,  he  would  have 
given  us  an  epical  or  Homerical  history. 
And  now,  Euripides,  we  owe  a  penalty  for 
the  breaking  of  our  vow,  to  what  power  I 
know  not,  imless  to  Diotima." 

"  Let  us  interrupt  her  no  more,"  sud 
Euripides. 

''Pardon  me,  friends,"  said  she,  "if  I« 
add  a  word  to  Socrates'  definition  of  an 
epical  history,  in  favor  of  those  who  con- 
tend that  the  essence  of  poetry  is  in  pas- 
sion and  not  in  meditation;  confirming 
Socrates'  opinion  against  me,  that  I  am  no 
historian.  I  will  give  you  Pythagoras's 
opinion  of  the  matter.  When  he  had  asked 
me  to  write  a  history  of  the  Egyptians, 
and  I  said  I  did  not  love  or  hate  them 
enough  to  do  it,  he  replied  that  I  had  the 
right  idea  of  what  a  history  ought  to  be, 
but  that  none  such  had  ever  been  written 
excepting  Homei^s,  and  that  his  was  a 
fiction :  he  said  he  would  have  true  histo- 
ries written  by  ffood  patriots,  who  loved 
their  country  and  hated  its  enemies  ;  that 
he  would  compare  several  of  these  to- 


gether, and  compose  a  history  of  the  world 
that  should  be  a  true  one.  When  I  re- 
plied that  there  would  be  no  love  or  hate 
in  it,  he  said  he  had  no  fear  of  that,  for 
that  each  nation  would  play  its  part  like 
a  hero  in  an  epic,  and  that  if  the  whole 
were  skillfully  composed  in  a  grand  s^le, 
it  would  be  the  work  of  works.  I  told  him 
I  did  not  believe  the  time  could  ever  oome, 
or  the  writer  be  found  for  such  a  work. 
He  replied  that  the  time  might  come  for 
it  when  all  men  were  under  one  law  and 
one  religion ;  and  a  writer  should  be  found 
who  was  a  philanthropist  or  lover  of  men." 

"I  beseech  you,  Diotima,"  said  Cymon, 
with  an  air  of  impatience,  "  do  not  let  these 
discursive  gentlemen  cheat  us  of  our  en- 
tertainment." 

Meton  the  jester,  who  had  thus  long 
remained  silent,  rather  from  want  of  oppor- 
tunity than  inclination,  observing  Cymon's 
impatience  with  a  half  sneer,  remarked  that 
Diotima  did  himself  and  his  friend  Cymon 
a  flrreatinjustice  in  allowing  this  discursive 
taUc,  for  it  was  a  part  of  civility  to  adapt 
our  conversation  to^  the  understandings  of 
our  guests,  and  not  to  insult  them  by 
soaring  above  their  abilities."  This  remark 
occasioned  a  laugh,  which  was  all  that 
Meton  looked  for. 

"  Come,"  said  he,  *'  if  Diotima  leaves 
us  much  longer  at  the  gate  of  the  cara- 
vanserai, I  shall  dismount  from  my  camel 
and  go  in  by  myself.  There,  now  I  am 
dismounted,  and  now  I  am  ffone  in ;  poh ! 
what  a  crowd  is  here — Gre^,  Scythians, 
Egyptians,  Persians,  black  slaves — sitting, 
squatting,  standing,  eating,  sleeping,  fight- 

3,  swearing,  hustHng.  You  yeUow  ras- 
in  the  blue  mantle  and  tiara,  ho,  there, 
what  woman  have  you  under  the  veil — 
come,  I  will  see  her  foce.  Do  you  jabber 
— ^what,  Greek  I  this  wretch  thinks  he  is 
talking  Greek — a  woman  slave,  do  you  say? 
Well,  I  knew  that — ^I  am  a  buyer-T-I  must 
see  her  face.  By  Zeus !  a  handsome  coun- 
tenance !  what  do  you  call  her  name  ?  Dio, 
what — O,  Diotima,  a  very  good  name — I 
will  give  six  oboli  for  her,  without  the  name. 
Here,  you  rascal — ^Kata,  what — ^Zena^-da 
bya-^a  thousand  pounds !  It's  more  than 
I  am  worth  altogether.  Carry  her  to  the 
chief  of  the  Ma^ — she  looks  bookish, 
learned,  is  she  ?  So  I  thought  Knows 
sevend  languages ;  good,  she's  not  for  me ; 
one  language  is  enough  for  any  woman,  I 
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trow."  Ueton  discharged  himself  of  his 
nonsense  at  a  rate  which  put  him  out  of 
breath;  and  satisfied  with  the  laugh  which 
followed,  he  remained  quiet  for  a  time,  with 
only  now  and  then  a  grimaee.  Diotuna, 
(along  advantage  of  the  silence  which  fol- 
lowed, went  on  with  her  story. 

"  We  entered  the  outer  gates  about  sun- 
rise, and  arrived  at  night  Mfore  the  gate  of 
the  caravanserai ;  but  uie  merchant  who  had 
me  in  charge  would  not  expose  me  to  the 
euriostty  of  the  crowds  of  buyers  and  idlers 
who  thronged  at  the.  gate,  and  turning 
aside,  conducted  me  instantly  to  the  house 
of  a  Oreek  merchant,  one  Strato  of  Co- 
rinth, a  man  of  great  wealth  and  virtue,  in 
whose  care  I  should  be  safe  from  the  curi- 
osity of  a  class  of  persons  who  take  upon 
themselves  to  provide  for  the  happiness  of 
(prandees,  by  filling  their  houses  with  wo* 
men  of  all  kinds  and  qualities. 

"  Of  all  cities  in  the  world  Babylon  is  the 
least  famous  for  the  virtue  of  its  people ; 
and  I  believe  that  a  people  naturally  pure 
and  educated  to  virtue,  would  be  instantly 
corrupted  if  by  any  chance  they  should 
occupy  a  city  like  Babylon.  Being  a 
centre  for  the  commerce  of  the  world,  it  is 
filled  with  slaves,  traders  and  sharpers  of 
all  nations,  from  Gades  to  the  extreme  east. 
The  mass  of  its  people,  living  in  extreme 
poverty,  because  of  the  oppression  of  the 
rich,  know  of  no  enjoyment  but  in  the 
worship  of  Adonai,  who  is  the  personi- 
fication of  every  vice.  The  Persian  lords, 
living  idly,  and  secure  within  their  walls, 
vie  with  each  other  only  in  debauchery 
and  extravagance.  Among  the  women 
purity  is  hated,  and  among  the  men  sobri- 
ety suspected.  In  the  luxury  of  their  Hves, 
the  effeminacy  of  their  manners,  and  the 
grossness  of  their  worship,  this  wealthy 
people  are  without  an  equal  among  the 
nations.  I  dare  not  disgust  you  with  a 
recital  of  what  I  saw  and  heard,  even  in 
the  streets  and  at  the  doors  of  the  temples, 
where  riches  strove  with  vice,  which  shouM 
be  most  conspicuous.  Actions  punishable 
among  ourselves  with  death,  are  here  prac- 
ticed as  religious  rites.  Bestialities  are 
boasted  and  recommended,  which  would 
here  condemn  the  doer  to  infamy. 

"  For  the  modes  of  living  in  Babylon, — 
they  resemble  those  of  Egypt,  and  difier 
not  greatly  from  our  own.  I  am  inclined 
to  believe  that  all  nations  of  the  world 


have  their  arts  from  Egypt ;  for  I  observed 
that  the  houses  of  the  Babylonians  resem- 
bled those  of  Ionia,  of  Jerusalem,  of  Pbce- 
nicia,  and  of  Egypt ;  and  many  travellers 
have  assured  me  that  no  nation  on  the 
earth,  except  the  Northern  and  Eastern 
Scythians,  are  free  of  the  traces  of  Egyp- 
tian art. 

**  Need  I  describe  to  you,  what  I  saw 
only  at  a  distance,  the  gardens  of  Semira- 
mis, — an  artificial  mountain  raised  upon 
arches  of  brick,  and  covered  with  forest 
trees  of  immense  size ; — the  tower  of  Belus, 
the  first  built  and  the  loftiest  of  human 
works, — ^m  which  live  the  priests  of  a  re- 
li^on,  so  undivine  in  its  form,  and  so  in- 
eSectnal  in  its  spirit,  it  should  be  named  a 
delusbn  rather,  and  not  a  behef  ?  We 
found  Strato  at  the  door  of  his  house,  en- 
gaged in  conversation  with  an  officer  of  the 
Royal  Guards.  My  master  lifted  me  from 
the  dromedary,  and  embracing  Strato,  ex- 
plained to  him  the  purposeof  bis  visit,  and 
said  something  in  my  favor.  After  a  mo- 
ment's hesitation,  he  turned  to  the  officer 
and  dismissed  him  in  the  most  respectful 
manner  imaginable;  then  seiziDg  Zadec 
and  myself  by  the  hand,  he  hurried  us  into 
the  house,  and  turning  to  the  door  shut  it 
and  bolted  it. 

"  '  You  are  unlucky,'  sud  he,  '  to  have 
come  at  this  moment.  The  person  whom 
you  saw  with  me  when  you  came  up,  is  a 
provider  of  the  palace,  and  he  has  orders 
to  seise  or  pui^hase  all  the  Greek  women 
that  are  brought  into  Babylon.  I  wish  a 
better  fate  for  my  countrywoman  than  to 
be  buried  for  life  in  the  palace,  especially 
if  she  be  such  a  person  as  you  represent 
her.'  While  Strato  talked  with  my  mas- 
ter, I  followed  them  through  the  court  into 
an  inner  chamber,  and  being  sufficiently 
terrified  with  what  I  heard  him  say,  I  con- 
ceived a  hope  of  as  fi^ood  favor  with  him 
as  I  had  found  with  Manes  on  a  like  oc- 
casion. Though  I  could  not  think  to  af- 
fect him  with  my  face,  from  which  forty 
years  had  taken  the  attraction  of  youth,  I 
nevertheless  removed  my  veil,  and  em- 
bracing his  knees  as  a  suppliant,  I  besought 
him  with  tears  to  yield  me  the  protection 
of  his  house.  Strato's  countenance  glowed 
with  satisfaction,  when  he  saw  me  unveiled 
and  addressmg  him  in  this  fashion.  '  I 
will  buv  this  woman  of  you,  friend,'  said 
he  to  i^ec, '  whatever  be  her  price.'   My 
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master  heard  Strato's  proposition  with  a  | 
smile,  and  instantly  named  a  sum  so  large, 
I  was  struck  with  terror  lest  it  be  beyond 
my  deliverer's  abiUty;  but  he  answered 
cheerfully, '  A  talent,  my  friend,  is  indeed 
a  miffhty  sum  in  Grecia,  but  we,  of  Baby- 
lon, have  a  different  standard  of  wealth. 
I  could  buy  me  twenty  such  slaves,  and 
not  feel  it  an  outlay/  So  sa3dng  he  pulled 
out  a  bag  of  diamonds,  and  with  -three  of 
the  largest  satisfied  Zadec,  before  he  should 
have  leisure  to  re-consider  his  bargain. 

"  As  it  was  now  evening,  my  new  master 
led  us  into  a  beautiful  hall,  lighted  with 
flambeaux  in  silver  branches  projecting  from 
the  wall.  Their  smoke  filled  the  haU  with 
a  sweet  odor.  When  we  had  taken  our 
seats  upon  the  couches,  he  placed  himself 
near  me,  and  helped  me  to  food  and  wine 
with  his  own  hands.  Presently  a  company 
of  female  slaves  entered,  bearing  instru- 
ments of  music ;  and  ranging  themselves 
in  a  circle  at  the  lower  end  of  the  hall, 
they  charmed  our  ears  with  soft  music, 
singing  the  praises  of  Adonai.  When  they 
had  finished  the  first  strain  I  made  a  sign 
to  one  of  them  to  bring  me  her  lute,  and 
tuning  it  with  such  skill  as  I  possessed,  I 
sang  a  song  descriptive  of  the  sorrows  of 
an  exile ;  nor  did  I  fail  lo  introduce  the 
praises  of  my  deliverer,  and  the  greatness 
of  the  gratitude  I  owed  him.  Strato  was 
so  deeply  affected  by  this  appeal,  his  eyes 
overflowed  with  tears  ;  and  taking  my 
hand  in  the  tenderest  and  most  respectful 
manner,  he  declared  he  would  freely  sacri- 
fice his  fortune,  nay,  even  his  life,  to  res- 
cue me  from  the  barbarians.  Then  taking 
the  lute,  he  touched  it  skillfully  and  sang 
an  ode  in  pnuse  of  Greece ;  expressing,  at 
the  close,  his  desire  to  return  thither,  after 
lonff  absence.  I  answered  him  by  com- 
posing a  verse  in  honor  of  Corinth,  not 
failing  to  express  again  my  longing  for  our 
common  country.  Zadec,  recUning  oppo- 
site to  us,  listened  with  silent  attention. 
'I  perceive,'  said  he,  when  there  was  a 
pause,  'that  you  are  like  to  love  each 
other,  as  it  is  well  you  should  do ;  being 
equals  in  age,  and  children  of  the  same 
soil.  Be  it  your  care,  then,  to  escape  from 
Babylon,  where  you  are  subject  to  the 
envy  of  the  Persians,  and  go  with  me  into 
Cilicia,  whence  you  may  take  ship  to 
Rhodes,  and  from  thence  to  Corinth.  Let 
us  leave  this  mighty  capital  of  iniquity  at 


to-morrow's  dawn ;  you  are  even  now  in 
danger  of  the  informer.'  Strato  instantly 
approved  of  Zadec's  proposition,  and  go- 
ing that  night  to  a  nlace  of  barter,  made 
an  exchange  of  his  house  and  slaves  for 
merchandise  suitable  for  the  jonmey.  The 
Syrian  was  no  less  expeditious  in  his  bar* 
gains;  and  at  sunrise  we  were  mounted 
and  moving  rapidly  toward  the  gate  at 
which  we  entered.  I  saw  behind  me  the 
morning  light  shining  on  the  cypresses  of 
the  hill  of  Semiramis,  and  southward,  alar 
off,  the  tower  of  Bdus,  with  its  winding 
pathway,  stood  sharply  against  the  purple 
sky. 

**  At  noon  of  that  day  we  united  our 
own  troop,  which  consisted  of  four  camda 
for  burthen,  and  horses  for  ourselves,  with 
a  Scythian  caravan  ;  intending  to  keep 
with  them  while  they  continued  in  our 
route.  After  a  week's  journey  northward, 
through  the  watered  fields  of  the  Euphra- 
tes, our  company  divided  into  three;  a 
part  turning  westward  toward  Phoenicia, 
another  eastward  for  Bactria,  and  a  third 
inclining  to  the  west  and  north  toward 
Cilicia.  After  a  few  days'  passage  over 
the  desert,  we  came  in  sight  of  the  sea, 
whose  dark  bosom  we  hailed  with  cries 
and  even  tears  of  joy,  when  Strato,  whose 
piety  exceeded  that  of  any  Greek  I  have 
known,  made  a  sacrifice  to  Poseidcm,  (the 
Sea,)  and  to  the  spirit  of  his  father,  bat 
whether  in  worship  or  in  honor  oiilyy  1 
could  not  be  sure. 

''Our  intercourse  during  this  journey 
established  our  regard  for  each  other  oa 
a  footing  of  mutual  love ;  nor  had  I  ever 
greater  occasion  for  gratitude  to  the  gods, 
than  for  the  accident  that  brought  me  into 
the  power  of  this  Corinthian. 

"  During  our  journey  we  beguiled  the 
tedium  of  the  way  by  relating  stories ;  and 
in  this  kind  of  amusement  our  friend  Zadec 
proved  himself  not  unskillful.  If  it  be  not 
displeasing  to  you,  I  will  repeat  as  I  re- 
member it,  a  story  which  he  related  to  us, 
while  we  moved  along  the  borders  of  the 
sea  where  the  high  road  of  the  great  king 
turns  out  of  Syria  into  Cilicia. 

The  banqueters  listened  with  the  great- 
est attention  while  Diotima  related  Zadec'a 
story.  Socrates  in  particular  seemed  to 
catch  and  weigh  every  word  of  it.  Lysis 
remarked,  with  an  animation  unusual  to 
him,  that  the  story  was  a  good  one,  and 
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the  inyenior  of  it  a  very  ing^mous  liar : 
but  it  was  rather  DiotiBia's  sldll  in  the 
delivery  of  it,  than  the  merit  of  the  piece 
itoelf,  which  charmed  them. .  Socrates  did 
not  conceal  his  admiration.  "  No  historian 
are  you/'  said  he,  "  Diotima,  but  the  most 
eloquent  of  narrators :  when  you  speak, 
not  only  my  ears  but  my  whole  body 
seems  to  hear ;  and  what  you  describe  I 
instantly  behold.  Observe,  Euripides," 
ccmtinued  he,  addressing  the  dramatist, 
''that  women  are  the  lords  of  speech; 
the  tongue  is  theirs."  Socrates'  remark 
was  instantly  turned  by  the  parasite  into 
a  jest  upon  women,  at  wluch  no  one 
laughed ;  a  misfortune  which  silenced 
him  again  for  the  time. 

"If  that  were  so,"  said  Euripides, 
« women  should  be  poets  and  orators; 
but  you  see  they  excel  only  in  easy  and 
flowing  forms  of  speech.  I  know  of  but 
one  woman  who  is  able  to  compose  an 
oration,  and  that  la  Aspasia." 

"  And  Diotima,"  said  Socrates,  "  excels 
all  the  sophists  in  their  art.  She  is  the 
best  of  rhetoricians  and  the  most  eloquent 
of  narrators." 

"I  am  in  the  right  still,"  responded 
Euripides ;  **  for  though  I  grant  you  these 
wonderful  exceptions,  and  might  add  a  few 
others  who  have  composed  g^ood  verses, 
women  are  not,  as  I  think,  equal  to  men 
in  the  use  of  words.  Perhaps  we  may 
concede  them  a  greater  fluency  and  readi- 
ness in  the  use  o?  established  phrases,  for 
we  see  them  always  careful  to  make  use 
of  accepted  terms,  avoiding  a  new  word  as 
they  would  a  rock ;  and  for  this  I  confess 
they  have  my  admiration :  but  they  never 
originate  thoughts,  nor  invent  sciences, 
nor  advance  arts ;  nay,  in  these  it  seems 
to  be  a  woman's  fate  to  fall  behind  her 
teacher.  But  enough  of  this  ;  please  you, 
Diotima,  you  who  are  more  than  a  woman, 
and  as  I  think  inspired  with  the  soul  of 
both  sexes,  tM  us  your  opinion  of  the 
female  sex :  are  they  the  equals  or  supe- 
riors of  men  in  the  use  of  speech  ?" 

"  Is  it  Euripides,  the  friend  of  women," 
said  Diotima,  "  who  calls  upon  the  weakest 
of  women,  in  the  extremity  of  garrulous 
age,  when  her  wit  is  dulled,  her  senses 
impaired,  her  strength  wasted,  her  mind 
untuned,  her  soul  faint  with  the  burthen 
of  mortality,  and  nothing  left  her  but  an 
easily  moving  tongue,  a  gift  of  which  she 


should  rather  be  ashamed,  so  common  is 
it  and  so  abused : — ]s  it  she  whom  you 
call  upon  to  defend  the  poor  race  of  feeble 
women  ?  Will  you  have  her  defend  them 
by  an  appeal  to  your  courage— magnani- 
mous hearts  that  vou  are  ?  or  shall  she 
start  up  stiffly,  ani  with  a  shriek,  and  in 
eager  voice,  voluble  and  vehement,  cry  out 
on  you  for  the  liberty  of  the  sex,  ye  hard 
masters,  as  did  the  Amazons  of  old,  and 
when  their  husbands  would  not  hear  nor 
redress  their  injuries,  they  freed  them- 
selves boldly  m  the  night  with  their 
knives  ?  No,  I  see  you  would  not  have 
me  cry  out  upon  you ;  you  abhor  the  vul- 
ture shriek  of  a  discontented  woman — ^your 
wives  hav^  taught  you  to  hate  that — ^hev? 
Meton,  Socrates — and  I  think  Euripides 
has  disciplines  too,  from  certain  sources. 
My  friends  make  no  question,  I  am  sure, 
of  the  superiority  of  women  in  glibness 
and  keenness  of  tongue ;  they  are  able  to 
cut  and  stab  with  their  tongues ;  the  gods 
have  not  left  them  defenceless !  You,  Soc- 
rates, would  endure  the  Spartan  swords 
more  easily  than  your  wife's  reproaches." 

"  I  confess  it,  Diotima,"  said  Socrates ; 
"  nor  do  I  know  a  harder  trial  than  the 
reproaches  of  a  woman." 

"  What  would  you  be,  without  this  ter- 
ror to  discipline  you?"  continued  Diotima. 
"  When  you  sleep  too  long,  it  rouses  you  ; 
when  you  neglect  your  person,  it  shames 
you ;  when  you  are  negligent  of  fame  and 
honor,  it  spurs  you  on  to  their  acquisition. 
Fame  has  no  trumpet  but  a  woman's 
mouth ;  we  praise  not  our  own  sex,  we 
rather  calumniate  and  diminish  them.  But 
who  of  you  would  resign  the  good  opinion 
of  women  in  the  city  ?  Is  it  not  that  which 
sustains  Pericles?  The  people  long  ago 
would  have  ostracised  mm,  but  for  the 
women's  voice  in  his  favor.  Do  you  then 
doubt  thdr  power  of  persuasion,  do  you 
doubt  their  eloquence,  who  are  able  to 
banish  you  from  the  city,  or  exalt  you  to 
be  its  head?  whom  demagogues  consult 
before  they  persuade  the  people,  and 
whom  the  very  gods  must  take  care  to 
please,  or  their  shrines  will^  be  deser- 
ted?" 

"  A  vain  dispute,  Diotima,"  said  Lysis, 
"  when  matter  of  fact  is  turned  into  matter 
of  opinion.  I  am  fond  of  knowing  the  fact, 
I  care  not  for  the  opinion  or  the  proba- 
bilities.    Euripides  must  yield  to  the  fact. 
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though  he  be  an  mventor  of  improbable 
fables." 

"  You  mistake  my  vocation,  Lysis/'  re- 
joined the  dramatist,  rather  sharply.  '*  My 
fables  have  a  meaning ;  you  vr'Hl  not  forget 
that,  I  think." 

"  Your  fables  are  like  a  hollow  earthen 
figure  full  of  sweetmeats,"  said  Meton: 
<*  the  figure  is  vile,  the  contents  excellent." 

"Pray,  sir,"  said  Euripides,  turning 
sharply  upon  the  parasite,  "be  a  little 
more  earful  of  your  wit ;  you  flourish  it 
indiscreetly." 

Meton^  who  lay  next  below,  rolled  him- 
self awkwardly  to  the  bottom  of  the  couch, 
which  was  a  long  one,  as  if  Bltnid  Euripi- 
des would  strike  him,  and  with  a  face  of 
well-feigned  terror  called  out  to  Socrates 
to  protect  him  against  this  wicked  fellow, 
who  had  put  so  manv  innocent  people  to 
death  in  cold  blood.  "See,"  said  he, 
"how  he  glares  at  me  with  those  eray 
eyes,  like  a  cat  in  a  comer.  Now  u  he 
had  but  his  style  with  him  and  a  tablet^  I 
doubt  noli  he  would  put  us  all  instantly  to 
death  in  blank  verse,  a  death  I  desire  not 
to  die ;  for  look  you,  all  his  heroes  die 
twice, — ^first  when  he  kills  them  in  his  fury, 
and  a^ain  when  they  are  forgotten  by  the 
Athenians.  Zeus  defend  us,  we  shall  all 
be  hissed !" 

"  I  wonder,  Diotima,"  said  the  drama- 
tist, growmg  extremely  angry,  "  you  will 
snfifer  this  rascal  at  your  table :  he  is  one 
of  these  rude  dogs,  who  bites  more  than 
he  favors.  I  would  have  a  parasite  re- 
member his  duty,  and  use  a  discretion  in 
his  talk.  A  common  fly  is  endurable,  but 
a  breese  with  a  sting  m  its  tail  we  wish 
among  the  dogs,  and  not  at  our  banquets." 
Diotima  made  no  reply,  but  cast  a  reprov- 
ing look  upon  the  parasite,  which  put  him 
to  silence. 

"I  was  saying.  Lysis,"  continued  the 
dramatist,  making  an  effort  to  smother  his 
anger,  "that  the  fables  of  my  dramas, 
though  they  be  popular  traditions  and  void 
of  truth,  are  made  more  profitable  than 
true  histories,  by  my  manner  of  employing 
them,  ^sop's  beasts  utter  much  wis- 
dom ;  my  heroes,  though  they  be  phan- 
tasms and  foolish  puppets  at  best,  are 
turned  into  philosophical  oracles.  My 
women  set  forth  the  loves  and  the  duties 
of  a  woman ;  ully  wretches  though  they 
be.    The  hero  of  a  drama  may  l^  a  very 


milksop,  a  rascal,  a  lauglung-stock,  an  ob- 
ject of  pity,  but  he  is  none  the  less  useful 
to  speak  wise  sentences  to  the  people. 
Understand  m^ :  when  I  bring  an  old  hero 
in  rags  upon  the  stage,  I  first  interest  the 
audience  in  his  story.  Of  all  things,  you 
know,  the  story  of  a  ragged,  wretched  old 
fellow,  a  mixture  of  the  sage  and  niggard, 
is  the  most  entertaining,  and  excites  most 
attention:  we  hear  him  for  pity,  and  be- 
lieve him  for  his  misery's  sake,  just  as  we 
believe  dying  drunkards  when  they  de- 
scribe the  evils  that  follow  drinking. 

"  Another  principle  I  wish  you  to  ob- 
serve, is  evident  in  the  construction  of  my 
plays.  They  are  very  pathetic,  and  in 
this  way  I  make  them  so.  I  am  assured 
first,  in  my  own  mind,  that  the  mass  of 
men  and  women  love  pleasure  as  much  as 
they  fear  death,  and  would  nearly  as  soon 
die  as  not  be  gratified  m  their  wishes. 
Observe  what  a  reverence  they  show  for 
those  pious  jugglers  who  come  to  us  from 
Egypt  and  the  East,  following  about  an 
image  of  Cybele  in  a  littie  cart  drawn  by 
bullocks.  These  wretches  gash  them- 
selves with  knives,  and  thrust  thorns  and 
splinters  into  their  flesh  in  honor  of  their 
goddess.  Now  this  observation  will  con- 
vince you  that  to  interest  an  audience  in  a 
female  character,  however  mean  it  be  in 
other  particulars,  you  need  only  resort  to 
this  beggar's  trick :  make  them  deny 
themselves  for  the  sake  of  a  god,  or  a  hus- 
band, or  a  brother,  or  a  lover ;  let  them 
voluntarily  expose  themselves  to  death  to 
save  some  worthless  life,  garnishing  their 
exit  with  lamentations  for  the  pleasures 
they  resign,  the  bridal  couch,  food,  the 
light  of  day,  the  common  rest  of  life  ;  and 
trust  me,  you  shall  not  fail,— despite  of  a 
bad  fable,  a  wretched  style,  mean  senti- 
ments, and  diy  philosophy.  They  will  not 
stay  to  inquire  probability,  or  question  tbe 
vanity  of  the  procedure—enough  th«t 
here  is  a  character  who  is  able  to  torture 
itself  for  pity's  sake — and  the  people  will 
hear  and  applaud." 

"  Your  secret  is  ingenious,  I  think,"  said 
Lysis,  "  and  founded  in  nature,  if  we  may 
judge  by  its  great  success ;  but  you  add 
to  all  this  a  simplicity^  and  eleg^ce  of  style, 
in  which  yon  are  without  a  rival.  To  tell 
you  honestly,  I  detest  your  heroes,  and 
admire  the  author ; — ^they  are  to  me  no 
more  than  infatuated  women,  and  wretched 
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old  men ;  the  first  uttering  sentiments  fiill 
of  tenderness,  but  certamly  inconsistent 
with  their  actions ;  the  others  full  of  wis- 
dom and  of  meanness/' 

''  Well,  so  be  it/'  replied  Euripides, "  so 
long  as  you  see  my  art  and  its  happy  ef- 
fects/' 

"  I  am  reminded  by  this  conversation/' 
said  Socrates,  '*  of  a  story  which  my  nurse 
used  to  relate  to  me  when  I  was  a  child. 
By  often  listeuinc^  to  the  storVf  I  got  it 
nearly  by  heart,  m  her  way  of  telling  it ; 
if,  then,  you  observe  any  traces  of  rusticity 
in  the  language  or  in  the  sentiments,  at- 
tribute them  to  their  proper  source.  It 
has  not  been  given  me  to  relate  stories 
with  the  grrace  of  Agatho,  or  the  pathos 
of  Euripides  ;  but  if  a  plain,  unvarnished 
tale  can  give  you  pleasure,  I  shall  be  well 
content  to  allow  to  others  the  glory  of  their 
art  of  adornment." 

Then,  when  all  appeared  desirous  of 
hearing  it,  Socrates  related  the  story  of 

THE   PASSIONATE   LOVERS. 

In  the  city  of  Corinth,  because  of  its 
flourishing  commerce,  there  have  been, 
time  out  of  mind,  rich  men  of  mean  extrac- 
tion, who  have  risen  to  great  reputation 
by  force  of  their  wealth  and  enterprise. 
Among  these,  however,  there  have  also 
been  a  few  noble  families,  who  pretended 
to  a  very  ancient  Uneage,  tracing  their 
parentage  as  far  even  as  the  days  of  Atreus> 
when  the  deities  were  still  accuston\ed,  as 
of  old,  to  converse  with  mortals.  Of  these 
nobles,  none  was  prouder,  or  more  boast- 
ful of  his  origin,  than  the  old  man  Aga- 
thon,  whose  daughter  Lucia,  the  child  of 
his  dotage,  inherited  her  father's  nobleness 
of  person,  but  not  his  pride  or  hardness  of 
sovd.  The  mother  of  Lucia,  sharp- visacred 
d«me  Ganopa,  wm  of  Th^cian  ori^a 
woman  of  a  lofty  and  resolute  temper,  but 
avaricious  and  inhuman  in  her  dealingB 
with  men. 

The  wealth  of  this  family  had  fallen 
gradually,  by  various  accidents  of  fortune, 
to  a  mean  estate,  consisting  only  of  a  house 
in  the  city,  and  a  few  slaves  whose  labor 
earned  a  meagre  subsistence  for  the  house- 
hold. 

Notwithstanding  the  harshness  and  pride 
of  her  parents  and  the  poverty  of  Lucia, 
which  appeared   in  the  plainness  of  her 


attire,  many  sons  of  wealthy  merchants, 
ikttracted  by  her  beauty,  made  her 
offers  of  marriage,  but  were  always  re- 
jected with  insmt  by  Agathon,  who  had 
resolved  that  his  daughter  should  marry 
none  but  a  descendant  of  the  deities.  For 
this  prospect  he  neglected  all  the  promises 
of  wealth  that  were  held  out  to  him  ;  and 
being  troubled  by  the  importunities  of 
young  men,  and  vexed  with  their  gay 
manners  and  youthful  insolence,  he  com- 
manded Lucia  to  appear  no  more  in  pub- 
lic, but  to  remain  constantly  in  her  cham- 
ber. 

In  the 'lives  of  some  men  there  are,  as  I 
think,  to  be  seen  the  marks  of  a  Divine 
retribution  extended  over  all  their  actions. 
Heaven  had  not  looked  kindly  on  the  pride 
and  hardness  of  Agathon  and  his  dame, 
but  had  left  them  in  a  deserved  and  de- 
spised poverty.  And  when  the  old  man, 
to  better  his  condition,  solicited  the  votes 
of  the  citizens  to  raise  him  to  offices  of 
trusty  for  which  by  nature  he  was  well 
fitted,  rumors  would  get  about,  on  the  days 
previous  to  election,  of  his  unkindness  to 
nis  daughter,  and  people  reasoned  with 
themselves  that  a  man  who  could  so  vilely 
forget  the  office  of  father  and  abuse  the 
trust  of  Heaven,  would  not  be  likely  to  fill 
any  human  office  with  justice. 

On  one  occasion,  however,  it  happened 
that  being  on  a  voyage  returning  from  the 
island  of  Crete,  whither  Agathon  had 
gone  to  look  after  an  estate  which  he 
thought  might  have  fallen  to  him  by  the 
death  of  a  relation,  and  having  taken  h» 
wife  and  daughter  with  him,  because  he 
dared  not  leave  them  at  home,  exposed  to 
the  insults  of  the  loose  Corinthian  youth, 
the  old  man  found  on  an  island,  where  his 
vessel  touched  for  ^ater,  a  young  Athenian, 
who  had  been  shipwrecked  there,  and  who 
was  miserably  subsisting  upon  roots  and 
wild  fruit — the  island  being  an  uninhabited 
rock,  covered  with  a  scanty  shrubbery. 
The  castaway,  whose  name  was  Cleon, 
offered  himself  to  Agathon  as  his  slave  for 
two  years,  if  he  would  take  him  off  the 
island ;  for  such  was  the  inhumanity  of  the 
old  man's  countenance,  it  seemed  impossi- 
ble to  move  him  to  any  thing  without  some 
vast  reward.  Cleon,  though  he  was  a 
man  of  good  family  and  elegantly  accom- 
plished, had  acquired,  through  great  mis- 
fortune and  abuse,  an  humility  and  gentle- 
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ness  of  manner  such  as  belongs  to  noble 
and  courteous  natures  afflicted  by  the  hand 
of  Heaven ;  which  only  hardens  inferior 
natures,  and  makes  them  more  insolent 
and  impracticable.  Agathon,  however, 
mistook  this  effect  in  Cleon  for  a  meanness 
of  temper,  and  he,  with  his  haughty  dame, 
thought  it  a  very  fair  chance  to  have 
gotten  so  good  a  slave.  In  person  the 
young  Athenian  was  large  and  strong,  with 
a  manly  countenance ;  but  because  of  his 
servile  and  poor  condition  they  judged  it 
safe  to  employ  him  in  educating  their 
daughter,  whom  he  could  teach  to  write, 
and  to  accompany  the  lute  with'  songs  in 
the  best  taste  of  that  day. 

Cleon,  however,  soon  began  to  be  vio- 
lently in  love  with  the  fair  Lucia,  though 
he  took  care  to  conceal  his  passion ;  nor 
did  his  manly  quality  and  noble  disposition, 
which  the  occupation  of  a  slave  could  not 
suppress,  escape  the  notice  of  the  girl, 
whose  nature,  though  reserved,  was  deep 
and  invincible  in  its  choice. 

The  voyage  was  long  and  tedious,  and 
lasted  many  weeks.  Often,  while  Agathon 
and  his  dame  sat  dozing  in  the  noon-day 
heat,  under  an  awning  on  the  deck,  Lucia 
and  Cleon  sang  the  songs  of  Tjrrteus,  or 
warbled  those  sweet  airs  that  the  shep- 
herds of  the  Euzine  sing  to  the  bormus  or 
soft  flute.  Sometimes  the  young  man 
entertained  her  with  stories  of  his  for- 
tunes and  wanderings.  He  described  the 
manners  of  other  nations,  and  painted  to 
her  fancy  the  wondrous  cities  of  Euphrates 
and  the  Nile.  At  suitable  times,  and 
when  the  soul  of  contemplation  had  well 
attuned  their  spirits,  he  raised  her  mind 
even  to  the  lofty  dreams  of  Pythagoras, 
or  unfolded  the  mystical  meanings  of  my- 
thology. 

Cleon  soon  knew  that  his  passion  found 
its  echo  in  the  bosom  of  Lucia.  When  he 
spoke  of  love,  she  would  avert  her  eyes, 
nor  could  she  accompany  his  lute  with 
songs  that  expressed  passion:  her  voice 
failed,  and  a  deep  sigh,  though  she  strug- 
gled to  suppress  it,  would  nse  from  her 
breath.  Matched,  as  it  were,  by  destiny 
and  nature  both  in  age  and  disposition,  he 
remarkable  for  manly  as  she  for  feminine 
beauty,  nor  either  of  them  too  young  or 
ignorant  to  exert  a  free  choice,  it  was  by 
an  irresistible  force  that  these  lovers  were 
united :  but  with  the  consciousness  of  that 


union  of  hearts,  arose  also  a  fear,  almost  a 
despair,  of  the  future,  for  the  inexorable 
nature  of  the  old  man,  and  the  stem  avarice 
of  his  spouse,  were  very  well  known  to 
them.  By  a  tacit  consent,  therefore,  they 
never  spoke  of  their  love,  nor  indulged  in 
passionate  expressions.  Lucia's  educatioii 
advanced  wonderfully,  and  such  were  her 
accomplishments,  they  at  length  drew  the 
attention  of  the  Archon  of  Corinth,  who 
saw  her  at  her  father's  house  and  beUered 
that  he  had  now  found  a  suitable  match 
for  his  son,  who  being  immensely  rich  and 
just  come  of  age,  was  esteemed  one  <^  the 
noblest  and  most  promising  young  men  in 
all  Corinth. 

If  you  have  ever  suffered  the  jealous 
pangs  of  love,  you  will  concdve  in  ima- 
gination the  grief  that  afflicted  the  fair 
Lucia  and  her  tutor  when  they  discovered 
the  evil  that  was  likely  to  befall  them 
through  the  obduracy  and  avarice  of 
Agathon  and  his  wife.  Cleon's  years  of 
servitude  had  not  yet  expired,  and  though 
many  opportunities  had  been  given  him  to 
acquire  his  freedom  by  the  offera  of 
wealthy  citizens  who  wished  to  purchase 
his  services  as  a  tutor  for  their  children, 
he  preferred  the  hard  fare  and  the  miser- 
able bed  of  a  slave  to  all  their  luxuries,  Uiat 
he  miffht  continue  daily  in  the  sight  of  his 
dear  Lucia.  The  prudence  of  the  lovers 
had  concealed  their  passion,  nor  had  they 
indulged  in  any  of  those  tender  freedoms 
which  are  permitted  to  affection ;  until  on 
a  certain  occasion,  when  Lncia  had  been 
warned  by  her  father  that  she  must  receive 
the  visits  of  the  Archon's  son,  meeting  by 
chance  with  Cleon,  in  a  solitary  part  of  the 
house,  she  fell  upon  his  neck  and,  weejnng 
bitterly,  besought  him  to  save  her  from 
this  stranger,  towards  whom  she  felt  no 
other  emotions  than  those  of  terror  and 
dislike.  Cleon,  overwhelmed  with  love, 
could  only  strain  her  to  his  breast  and 
mutter  many  promises  of  protection. 

Having  thus  broken  the  bar  of  ceremony, 
the  lovers  no  longer  made  a  secret  of  their 
wishes  to  each  other;  but  indulged  in 
stolen  interviews  that  served  only  to  in- 
crease their  passion,  and  in  the  same  mea- 
sure to  enhance  their  misery.  Meanwhile 
the  young  Archon  continued  his  courtship, 
and  made  every  display  of  gallantry.  He 
entertained  Agathon  with  feasts  and  his 
daughter  with  costly  presents.    He  came 
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to  her  each  day  surrounded  by  a  concourse 
of  nobles,  poets  and  sophists,  who  con- 
founded the  young  girl  with  encomiums 
upon  her  beauty,  which  they  couched  in 
the  most  enticing  and  fashionable  phra- 
ses. 

At  length,  to  give  a  surpassing  proof  of 
his  passion,  this  gallant  wooer  appointed 
games  to  be  celebrated  privately  for  her  en- 
tertainment, for  which,  as  it  was  contrary 
to  custom,  and  some  thought  to  reli^on, 
games  being  a  part  of  the  ceremony  of 
worship,  he  was  blamed  by  many  and 
ridiculed  by  not  a  few. 

However,  when  the  day  arrived,  Lucia, 
attended  by  her  father  and  mother,  and  a 
troop  of  slaves,  presented  by  the  liberality 
of  the  intended  son-in-law,  entered  the 
marble  paLsestra  where  the  games  were  to 
be  celebrated.  Here  were  assembled  many 
of  the  wealthiest  citizens  of  Corinth,  some 
with  their  wives  and  mistresses ;  but  Luda, 
it  was  admitted,  outshone  them  all  in 
beauty  and  elegance  of  demeanor. 

Meanwhile  the  entertainments  proceed- 
ed. First  appeared  in  the  arena  a  pair  of 
poets,  who  contended  in  a  rhythmic  dialogue 
who  should  best  celebrate  the  praise  of 
Lucia.  Nor  did  these  ingenious  persons 
faQ  to  mingle  great  laudations  of  their 
patron,  whom  they  seemed  to  venerate  as 
a  kind  of  deity.  When  these  had  done 
their  part,  a  company  of  youths  entered, 
who  played  alternately  upon  the  lute  and 
harp,  with  songs  appropnate  to  the  occa- 
sion. These  were  followed  by  a  company 
of  circus  riders,  who  showed  for  what  a 
trifling  approbation  some  men  will  peril 
their  lives.  Boxers,  quoit-players  and 
runners  followed  in  their  turn,  and  last  of 
all  appeared  two  athletics  of  great  vigor, 
who  contended  nearly  naked  for  mastery 
in  the  pancratium,  a  contest  in  which  it  is 
lawful  for  the  adversary  to  use  every  ad« 
vantage. 

While  the  younger  guests  were  enjoying 
themselves  in  conversation,  or  in  watching 
and  betting  upon  the  combatants,  the  fa- 
ther of  Lucia  conversed  apart  with  the 
Archon,  who,  being  of  a  truly  generous 
nature,  behaved  with  great  liberaUty,  and 
declared  himself  so  well  pleased  with  the 
beauty  and  modesty  of  the  girl,  he  would 
gratify  her  father  with  any  sum  that  might 
appear  liberal,  and  would  not  require  the 
paraphernalia   which    the    bride  should 


have  brought  with  her,*  asking  only  to  have 
the  slave  who  had  instructed  her  in  music. 
To  this  proposition  Agathon  offered  some 
objections  for  appearance  sake,  as  though 
about  to  make  a  great  sacrifice,  but  at 
length  yielded  to  the  Archon's  demand 
with  an  air  of  satisfaction  which  he  could 
not  conceal :  for  this  blind  father  had  not 
seen  nor  did  he  even  suspect  the  affection 
of  his  daughter  for  the  slave,  but  attrib- 
uted her  rapid  proficiency  solely  to  her 
dutiful  desire  to  gratify  her  parents.  His 
wife  had  indeed  observed  something  of 
her  daughter's  liking  for  Cleon,  but  so  ex- 
travagant was  her  pride  and  confidence, 
she  imide  nothing  of  it,  and  did  not  even 
use  the  necessary  precautions  to  prevent 
their  secret  interviews.  Agathon,  mean- 
while, informed  the  Archon  that  the  slave 
should  be  sent  to  him  as  soon  as  he  re- 
turned from  a  journey  which  he  had  lately 
undertaken  to  Sicyon,  to  procure  for  Lucia 
a  new  lute  of  a  pecuUar  construction,  such 
as  he  represented  were  to  be  found  only 
in  that  city. 

Meanwhile  Cleon,  who,  by  this  artifice, 
had  obtained  leave  of  absence,  retired  to 
the  hut  of  a  sorceress  near  the  city,  and 
there  lying  concealed  for  some  days,  when 
he  heard  that  games  were  to  be  celebrated, 
shaved  his  hau-  and  beard,  which  he  had 
worn  long  and  flowing,  and  by  the  aid  of 
the  sorceress  stained  his  whole  body  of  a 
brown  color,  and  in  this  disguise,  returning 
to  the  city,  obtained  admittance  to  the 
palaestra,  where  the  guests  Were  assembled 
at  the  spectacle  of  the  games.  Being 
large  and  powerful  in  body  and  of  gpreu 
endurance  and  bpeath  in  aU  exercises,  he 
awaited  the  opportunity  which  it  pleased 
those  deities  who  favor  faithful  lovers  to 
prepare  for  him.  For  now  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  spectators  had  risen  to  a  high  pitch, 
and  the  young  nobles,  throwing  off  their 
robes,  had  gathered  about  the  combatants, 
and  some  of  those  who  prided  themselves 
upon  their  manly  vigor,  began  to  wres- 
tle and  strike,  at  first  in  sport,  but 
soon  with  a  feeling  of  emulation.  The 
women  and  old  men  had  retired  from  the 
palaestra,  and  the  whole  place  was  occupied 
with  knots  of  betters  and  combatants,  en- 
.  gaged  in  boisterous  conversation  or  in 


*  Bride's  foraitare,  clothes,  &c.,  &c.,  brought 
firom  her  puents*  house. 
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matching  tbe  struggles  of  some  two  who 
had  engaged  in  strife.  Cleon,  in  the  dress 
of  an  Athenian,  crowned  with  a  wreath  as 
though  he  had  been  drinking,  mingled 
with  the  crowd  and  began  to  dare  and 
defy  the  weaker  among  them  to  wrestle 
with  him.  With  an  appearance  of  great 
effort  he  overcame  several,  and  threw  them 
down  without  injury.  The  Archon's  son, 
meanwhile,  did  not  fail,  on  his  part,  to  en* 
gage  with  some  complying  combatants; 
who,  out  of  deference  to  him,  as  their  en- 
tertainer, suffered  themselves  to  be  over- 
come. Elated  with  success,  he  pushed 
through  the  crowd  that  surrounded  Cleon, 
who  had  just  thrown  down  a  feeble  an- 
tagonist, and  seizing  him  rudely  by  the 
shoulder,  struck  him  upon  the  face  and 
dared  him  to  the  pancratium.  Cleon 
paused  for  a  moment,  as  if  to  gather  cour- 
age for  the  feat,  and  then,  seizing  the  Ar- 
chon's  son  in  both  his  arms,  threw  him 
upon  the  ground  with  such  violence  that 
he  lay  senseless,  and  soon  after  expired. 
In  the  confusion  which  ensued,  and  before 
any  could  think  to  prevent  him,  Cleon  es- 
caped from  the  arena  and  retired  a^n  to 
his  place  of  concealment,  where,  having 
cleansed  his  body  of  the  color  which  dis- 
guised it,  and  delaying  for  the  necessary 
time  of  the  journey,  lie  returned  to  the 
house  of  Agathon,  in  his  slave's  dress,  as 
usual. 

Believmg  that  it  would  be  fatal  to  him 
to  remain  longer  in  Athens,  and  yet  wholly 
unable  to  part  from  Lucia,  whom  to  leave 
wa«  worse  to  him  than  death,  Cleon  re- 
solved to  make  trial  of  her  love,  and  by 
degrees,  breaking  the  matter  little  by  little, 
informed  her  of  what  he  had  done.  At 
first  the  tender  and  scrupulous  maid  was 
overcome  with  terror  and  remorse;  she 
ooidd  not  endure  that  he  had  slain  the 
Arohon's  son,  who  had  never  injured  him, 
and  with  the  bitterest  reproaches  forbade 
Yam  to  speak  with,  or  even  to  look  at  her 
again.  Struck  dumb  with  anguish  and  de- 
spair he  left  the  house,  and  soon  after  dis- 
appeared from  Corinth;  nor  could  anv  trace 
of  him  be  found,  though  the  old  man 
Agathon,  who  valued  his  services,  caused 
diligent  search  to  be  made  in  all  parts  of 
Ihe  eity.  Meanwhile  Lucia,  pinmg  be- 
tween love  and  terror,  and  unable  to  bear 
the  weight  of  her  painful  secret,  fell  ill  of 
a  continued  fever,  and  in  the  ravings  of 


delirium  betrayed  all  to  her  physician  and 
attenduits.  Dreadful  was  the  rage  of 
Agathon  and  his  wife,  when  they  heard 
of  this  affair.  Taking  a  wooden  sandal 
from  her  foot,  the  mother  standing  by  the 
bedside  struck  her  daughter  with  it  upon 
the  face,  execrating  her  want  of  spirit  to 
fall  in  love  with  a  slave,  and  calline  the 
Eumenides  and  the  gloomy  queen  of  hell 
to  punish  the  mean-spirited  and  perfidious 
gbrl.  She,  insensible,  lay  swooning  and 
nearly  dead ;  yet  so  fierce  was  the  anger 
of  these  parents,  you  would  have  thought 
they  meant  to  thrust  her  through  the  gate 
of  Hades  to  which  she  lay  so  near. 

And  now  the  affair  becoming  pubUe, 
proclamation  was  made  throughout  the 
city  offering  freedom  and  a  great  reward 
to  any  slave  who  would  bring  the  missing 
servant  of  Agathon,  alive  or  dead,  before 
the  Archon.  A  number  of  innocent  people 
were  seized  and  dragged  before  the  judge, 
and  some  were  even  slain  by  their  captors^ 
but  none  proved  to  be  the  person  sought 

While  this  was  happening,  the  miserable 
Cleon  fled  away  and  took  refuge  among  the 
mount^ns  of  Arcadia,  inhabited  by  out- 
laws of  all  Oreece,  and  by  a  warlike  race 
of  shepherd  robbers.  They  received  him 
and  applauded  him  when  he  told  them  his 
history,  and  being  an  Athenian  and  accom- 
plished in  music,  and  in  the  arts  of  war  and 
chase,  he  soon  gathered  about  him  a  bond 
of  followers,  who  attacked  rich  travell^is, 
or  descended  upon  the  fruitful  plains,  carry- 
ing off  with  them  the  wives  and  riches  of 
the  inhabitants.  In  vain  the  Lacedaemoni- 
ans, the  Argives  and  the  Corinthians  sent 
armies  against  them :  with  Cleon  for  their 
leader,  these  robbers  routed  whole  armies 
and  put  to  flight  even  the  spears  of  Laee- 
dsemon.  Thus  he  lived  for  some  years, 
while  Lucia  lay  imprisoned  in  her  fiather's 
house. 

Rumor  spread  abroad  the  story  of  Lueia 
and  the  slave,  over  all  Greece.  A  bank- 
rupt who  had  fled  from  Corinth,  reported 
in  Arcadia  that  Lueia  had  recovered  from 
her  illness,  and  would  soon  many  a 
younger  son  of  the  Archon,  who  now  stood 
m  his  brother's  place.  This  information  m- 
spired  Cleon  at  once  with  new  terror  and 
with  hope.  Calling  his  troop  together  he 
sent  fifty  of  them,  by  various  routes,  in 
various  disguises,  into  Corinth,  appooiting 
a  day  and  pbee  of  meeting ;  and  then,  taking 
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a  secret  route  to  the  8ea-8h(Hre»  lay  concealed 
until  the  passage  of  a  vessel  bound  for 
Corinth,  to  which  city,  being  now  greatly 
changed  in  his  appearance  by  several  years 
of  hardship  and  exposure  on  the  mountains, 
he  did  not  fear  to  return.  Arrived  at  Co* 
rinth,  in  the  guise  of  a  galley's  rower,  he 
found  the  city  full  of  rumors  of  the  splendid 
marriage  that  was  soon  to  happen,  be- 
tween the  daughter  of  the  miser  Agathon 
and  the  young  son  of  the  Archon.  Many 
sacrifices  had  been  offered,  it  was  said,  to 
appease  the  manes  of  the  older  brother, 
and  the  younger  had  taken  a  vow  to  find 
out  and  slay  Uie  murderer  of  his  brother, 
as  soon  as  ever  the  marriage  had  been 
consummated ;  for  this  youth  was  not  only 
exceUent  in  the  use  of  arms  and  exercises, 
but  of  great  strength  and  of  a  truly  hero- 
ical  mind. 

Laying  all  these  particulars  to  heart,  as 
he  gathered  them  from  rumor  and  the  in* 
formation  of  the  Archon's  men,  with  whom 
he  took  care  to  be  early  acquainted,  Cle* 
on  instantly  devised  a  plan  to  gain  pos- 
session of  Lucia,  which  he  thou^t  could 
not  fail  of  good  success ;  for  he  was  now 
full  of  hope,  and  accustomed  to  succeed 
in  desperate  enterprises. 

Ooing  first  to  a  scrivener  he  procured 
a  fair  piece  of  papyrus,  and  wrote  there<Ni 
as  follows : — 

''  Cleon,  the  son  of  Menechmus,  the 
Athenian,  to  Proteus^  the  son  of  the  Archon 
Chremilus.  Enow,  0  Proteus,  that  I,  who 
am  the  slayer  of  your  brother — I,  Cleon, 
the  Athenian,  more  noble  than  yourself, 
and  now  chief  of  the  free  Arcadians,  have 
written  this.  You  have  sworn  to  destroy 
me  in  fair  battle,  as  I  destroyed  him  whom 
you  succeed.  The  virgin  was  betrothed  to 
me,  and  to  marry  her  against  her  will 
would  be  the  conduct  of  a  base  plebeian, 
and  not  of  a  descendant  of  Hercules,*  as 
you  boast  yourself.  Act  then  in  a  manner 
worthy  of  your  ancestry.  Appomt  the 
day,  the  hour  and  the  place,  and  let  us  con- 
tend for  the  girl.  Do  this  or  you  stand  ac- 
cursed, and  are  in  danger  of  me  while  you 
live." 

This  he  contrived  to  have  conveyed  se- 
cretly into  the  hands  of  Proteus,  who,  when 
he  received  it,  was  not  terrified,  but  re- 
joiced in  his  heart.     O,  my  brave  soul,  he 

*  A  Greek  phnac  for  a  genllrmin. 


said  to  himself,  now  shalt  thou  avenge  thy 
brother  in  a  manner  perfectly  honorable. 
So  he  proclaimed  a  day  and  a  place  out- 
side the  city,  declaring  that  he  would  there 
meet  the  slayer  of  his  brother  and  contend 
with  him  for  the  girl,  since  the  laws  <>f 
Corinth  did  not  forbid  it;  and  whoever 
might  be  victor  should  marry  her  on  that 
day.  This  he  did  with  the  approval  of  his 
father,  and  of  Agathon  and  his  fieiy  spouse^ 
to  whom,  indeed,  he  said  nothing  about 
the  scroll  sent  by  Cleon;  and  they  re- 
garded the  affair  as  a  piece  of  boastful 
gallantry,  Cleon  being  long  counted  by 
them  among  the  dead.  So  the  deed  was 
signed  and  witnessed  before  the  Archon, 
that  Lucia  should  belong  to  him  who(  was 
victor  in  this  fight ;  and  while  he  signed  it, 
he  smiled  at  the  vanity  of  his  son,  but  re* 
fleeted  inwardly  that  the  folly  involved  no 
danger  and  looked  rather  gallant  and  hero- 
ical.  So  is  it  always,  that  the  fond  con- 
fidedce  or  the  harsh  pride  of  the  parents, 
brings  shame  and  deiUh  upon  the  children. 

Again  the  wedding  was  appointed  ;^> 
again  the  games  were  celebrated,  and  the 
palaestra  crowded  with  rich  Corinthians, 
who  came  to  witness  the  games,  and  to 
smile  at  the  boastful  Proteus.  At  the 
appointed  hour  he  stepped  forward, 
nearly  naked  and  wearing  on  each  hand  a 
leaded  slove ;  and  so  standing,  prodatmed 
aloud,  wat  if  the  murderer  of  his  brother 
heard  him,  he  should  come  forward  and 
receive  his  punishment.  While  he  stood 
expecting,  a  lean,  gaunt  figure,  as  of  a  num 
wasted  by  grief  and  labor^  stepped  into  the 
arena. 

It  was  Cleon,  but  no  one,  not  even  Aga* 
thon,  recognized  him,  and  they  expected 
only  a  sham  fight,  ux  which  Proteus  should 
show  his  skill  m  the  dangerous  fight  of  the 
cestus.  The  spectators  drew  near,  awl 
silence  fell  upon  all.  Proteus,  full  of  vigor 
and  hope,  struck  instantly  a  dreadful  blow 
at  the  face  of  his  enemy,  but  the  other 
caught  it  on  his  left  arm,  and  with  the  right 
broke  in  the  skull  of  the  unhappy  Proteus, 
who  fell  prone,  vomiting  torrents  of  blood. 
Immediately  there  wasafriffhtful  tumult; 
the  assembly  rushed  down  mto  the  arena, 
and  would  have  slain  the  stranger,  though 
they  were  without  arms,  by  tearing  him  m 
pieces  with  their  hands.  But  instantly,  fifty 
men  drawing  weapons  from  under  their  gar- 
ments stepjiKMl  forward  and  stood  about  him 
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in  a  circle.  The  crowd  fell  back,  and  while 
there  was  a  pause,  Cleon,  in  a  loud  voice, 
called  upon  the  Archon  to  fulfil  the  con- 
tract that  himself  had  signed.  He  had  by 
stealth  procured  it,  and  now  proceeded  to 
read  it  aloud  to  the  assembly,  declaring 
also  that  he  was  a  free  Athenian  and  of  a 
noble  descent.  When  the  councillors  of 
the  old  Archon  heard  this  declaration,  they 
pressed  him  eagerly  to  fulfil  the  contract, 
for  at  this  time  they  were  in  danger  of  a 
war  with  Athens,  and  dared  not  injure  an 
Athenian  citizen.  Stupefied  with  the  sud- 
denness of  the  calamity,  the  Archon  con- 
sented, and  Cleon,  followed  by  his  brave 
companions,  went  immediately  to  the  house 
of  Agathon  to  find  his  bride. 

When  the  mother  of  Lucia  saw  a  com- 
pany of  armed  men  coming  to  the  house, 
she  barred  and  bolted  the  doors,  and  going 
above  to  a  window,  near  the  entrance,  in- 
quired what  they  wou]d  have.  "I  am 
Cleon,"  said  the  leader  of  the  band :  "  I 
have  killed  the  Archon's  son,  and  now  I 
come  to  claim  the  girl.  She  is  miae  by 
nature,  by  the  laws,  and  by  the  will  of 
Heaven."  When  the  fiery  wife  of  Aga- 
thon heard  these  words,  she  remained  for 
some  lime  pale  and  speechless  with  the 
most  venomous  rage.  But  presently  com- 
ing down,  she  opened  the  door,  and  bade 
them  enter.  They  followed  her  through  the 
various  chambers  of  the  house  until  they 
came  before  the  door  of  Lucia's  chamber, 
which  opening  she  motioned  Cleon  to 
enter.  With  a  misgiving  mind,  he  did  so, 
and  saw  sitting  on  a  miserable  couch,  the 
Lucia  of  his  soul,  pale  and  wasted  with 
long  sorrows.  Her  dress  was  a  white  robe 
with  bridal  or  naments.  As  he  entered, 
she  rose  and  came  forward  to  salute  him. 
"  I  am  ready,"  she  said,  putting  on  a 
cheerful  look ;  "  the  wedding  is  to-night." 

When  Cleon  saw  that  Lucia  did  not 


recognise  him,  he  groaned  in  the  agony  of 
his  mmd.  "Lucia,"  he  said,  "I  am 
Cleon,  and  it  is  I  whom  you  are  to  marry 
this  night.  Come,  Lucia,  go  with  me.* 
He  spoke  these  words  very  gently,  and 
then  advancing  laid  hold  upon  her  hand. 
She,  however,  retired  a  step  backward, 
and  when  she  had  gazed  for  awhile  in- 
tently upon  his  face,  uttered  a  sharp  ciy, 
laying  both  hands  upon  her  heart,  and  fell 
backwards  and  expired.  Instantly  Gleon 
raised  her  in  his  arms  and  brought  her 
forth  from  the  chamber,*  but  when  the 
mother  saw  that  her  daughter  was  at  length 
dead,  she  drew  from  her  own  girdle  a  short 
knife,  and  coming  upon  Cleon  from  behind, 
as  he  stooped  over  the  fallen  form  of 
Lucia,  struck  him  on  the  neck  behind,  so 
that  he  fell  forward  and  died  upon  the 
bosom  of  his  bride.  So  ends  the  tale  of 
the  passionate  lovers;  and  now,  my 
friends,  let  us  confess  that  over  the  lives 
of  some  men  there  presides  a  jealoos  and 
avenging  Deity,  who  will  not  suffer  their 
least  wrong  action  to  pass  unavenged. 

The  guests  were  dissolved  in  tears 
when  Socrates  concluded  the  story  of  the 
lovers,  for  they  had  hoped  that  it  would 
end  happily,  and  coxdd  not  endure  the 
painful  catastrophe.  Then  Euripides  ex- 
claimed, "  0  Socrates,  you  have  wounded 
our  hearts ;  for  without  the  charm  of  music 
and  of  verse,  such  things  are  intolerable. 
Had  these  misfortunes  fallen  unjustly  upon 
Cleon  as  they  did  on  Lucia,  we  might 
have  fortified  our  souls  with  unbelief,  or 
had  they  succeeded  in  their  wishes,  we 
should  have  rejoiced  with  them ;  but  now 
there  is  no  consolation."  "Let  us  be- 
ware, then,"  said  Diotima,  "  that  even  for 
love's  sake  we  commit  no  crimes." 

It  was  now  late,  and  after  a  few  words 
the  company  retired  sadly  to  their  homes. 
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Tbb  great  act  of  Ne^'^^inglaiid,  daring 
the  first  half  of  the  ievobtgexith  century, 
was  the  subjugation  of  Louisburg*  The 
abQitv  of  her  yeomamy,  the  success  of  her 
merchaats,  the  enterprise  of  her  mariners, 
the  flourishing  condition  of  her  schools, 
and  the  leacmmg  and  piety  of  her  clergy, 
had  given  to  New  England  a  name  ana  a 
prmse  throughout  Europe,  long  before 
this.  But  the  power  that  ^^  was  able  to 
wield  by  the  oombined  ^vhn^-^  of  her  peo- 
ple and  goTemment,  when  directed  to« 
wards  a  single  purpose,  had  never  before 
been  known.  The  capture  of  liouisburfir 
came  like  the  sudden  report  of  masked 
artillery,  upon  the  mother  country.  The 
attention  of  her  people  had  been  directed 
towards  the  great  captains,  who  were 
marshalling  their  forces  on  the  batUe- 
fields  of  the  continent.  They  had  neither 
feared  defeat  nor  expected  glory  to  the 
Britbh  arms,  from  the  feeble  colonies  of 
New  England.  But  when  the  news  came 
that  the  hitherto  impregnable  fortress  of 
Louisburg  had  surrendered  to  the  courage 
and  skOl  of  the  odonial  militia,  grudgingly 
aided  by  a  few  ships  from  the  national 
fleet,  and  it  became  manifest  that  the 
prowess  of  the  daughter  hod  already  be- 
gun to  shed  new  lustre  upon  the  escutch- 
eon of  the  mother,  it  may  well  be  doubted 
whether  the  ministry  did  not  even  then 
foresee  in  the  future  a  strength  and  pur- 
pose, with  which  England  must  grapple  in 
Ufe-eamest,  in  order  to  subdue  it  to  her  au- 
thority. While  the  newspapers  chroni- 
cled, in  glowing  narrative,  the  heroism  and 
bravery  of  the  colonial  forces,  and  the  joy 
of  the  populace  was  expressed  in  brilliant 
illuminations,  the  government  took  no  no- 
tioe  of  the  event,  or  snch  notice  only  as 
would  suffice  to  screen  its  members  m>m 
popular  indignation.  The  ministerial  mea- 
sures of  the  thirty  years  which  followed 
Ihat  victory — ^measurs  involving  oppressive 
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taxation,  ratreQctied  rights,  violated  char- 
ters, unjust  imprisonments,  and  iniquitous 
laws  against  the  persons  and  property  of 
the  cobnists — fully  reveal  the  ever-.grow- 
ing  jealousy  of  Great  Britain  from  tiiat 
moment,  towards  her  possessions  on  this 
side  of  the  great  waters. 

To  the  colonists,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
reduction  of  Louisburg  was  a  great  stride 
towards  political  freedom.  They  had 
never  wanted  the  courage  to  assert,  they 
began  to  feel  now  that  they  had  the  power 
to  defend,  their  civil  liberties.  From  the 
outset,  the  love  of  liberty  was  a  plant  of 
reficious  growth  on  the  sc«l  of  New  £^- 
land.  To  the  old  Puritan,  every  event 
was  under  the  superintending  Providence 
of  an  all-seeing  Uod,  and  while  he  strove 
manfully  to  gain  aU  that  a  heavenly  Parent 
had  bestowed  upon  his  children,  he  was 
not  backward  to  acknowledge  the  spiritual 
power  which  had  nerved  his  arm  for  the 
conflict.  Nothing  to  him  was  the  result 
of  chance,  and  scarcely  anything  the  effect 
of  natural  causes.  IIis  religion  was  of  a 
character  which  admitted  neither  of  de- 
spair under  reverses,  nor  doub^  of  ultimate 
success.  Obstacles  in  his  pathway  he 
counted  as  trials  of  his  faith,  and  bravely 
surmounted  them ;  hindrances  to  his  plans 
were  the  wise  ordamments  of  One  who 
knew  a  better  way  to  accomplish  them ; 
tempests  upon  the  ocean,  famine  upon  the 
land,  destruction  to'  human  life,  were  each 
the  rods  of  discipline,  which  a  heavenly 
Father  used  in  love  for  his  ultimate  good. 
Neither  difficulties,  nor  hardships,  nor  dan- 
gers, nor  reverses,  nor  failures,  were  of 
avail  to  drive  him  from  his  purpose.  In 
everything  he  recognized  the  aid  of  the 
Bpuit ;  in  every  emergency  he  sought  for 
light  in  prayer ;  in  the  hour  of  darkness  he 

<'Saw  God  in  ctoods,  and  heaid  faim  in  tbe  vrind,'* 
and  was  humbled. 
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Instead  of  bonfires  and  illuminations,  the 
filing  of  cannon  and  ringing  of  bells,  the 
clergy  of  the  principal  towns,  upon  the  first 
news  from  Louisburg,  called  their  people 
to  the  house  of  Qod,  to  render  due  re- 
turns for  his  goodness ;  and  the  Governor 
proclaimed  a  day  of  thanksgiving  and 
prayer  for  mercies  vouchsafed.  Even  the 
commanders  of  the  expedition  ackBOwl- 
edged  a  spiritual  panoply,  as  the  great 
cause  of  their  wondrous  success.  In  the 
following  letter,  commenced  just  before 
the  capitulation  of  the  city,  and  finished  a 
few  days  after  that  event,  the  young  Major, 
full  of  love  and  manful  heroism,  still  falls 
back  upon  Providence,  as  the  hope  and 
trust  of  the  expedition : — 

^Ai  the  Camp,  Cape  BreUm,  { 
June  8,  1745.  { 

'*  My  Dear -Wife,  but  lonesome  Mate  : — 
The  great  distance  of  place  and  len^h  of  time 
cannot,  as  long  as  in  the  flesh,  in  the  least  take 
off  the  edge  of  my  love.  All  Ae  conversation 
that  we  can  have  while  separated,  is  hj  letters, 
and  that  is  no  small  satisfaction  to  me,  since 
Providence  hath  so  ordered  that  we  mast  be 
apart  My  dear,  paper  is  scarce  with  me. 
What  I  brought  is  gone,  and  there  is  none  that 
I  know  of  in  the  camp  to  be  sold.  But  f  have 
good  friends,  and  as  long  as  they  supply  me,  if 
alive,  able,  and  opportunities  serve*  I  snail  write 
you  frequently.    This  is  my  sixth. 

"  My  dear,  by  the  great  and  distinguishing 
goodness  of  God  to  me,  beyond  many  in  our 
camp,  I  am  in  health.  We  still  lay  close  sie^ 
to  tne  city,  battering  of  them  with  our  artil- 
lery. Since  we  have  been  here,  of  those  who 
Imve  been  killed  or  wounded,  there  is  not  one 
whom  you  know,  I  believe,  except  Tom  Clary, 
who  used  to  live  at  Brookfield  with  CoL 
Dwight.  He  died  yesterday  by  a  terrible  bum 
he  got  some  time  since,  by  the  blowing  up  of  a 
barrel  of  gunpowder.  My  company  are  still 
ail  alive,  and  none  I  hope  are  dangerously  sick. 

<*  My  dear,  avoid  all  hard  and  tiresome  work, 
and  let  not  my  long  absence  trouble  you.  When 
anxious  and  uneasy  thoughts  come  into  your 
mind,  cast  them  off.  Remember  to  submit  to 
an  overruling  hand  in  Providence,  which  orders 
all  events.  Teach,  Instruct,  and,  as  they  are 
able,  learn  those  pleasant  children  to  labor,  so 
that  they  may  be  helpful  to  their  dear  mother. 

"  My  kind  service  to  Mr.  Sweatland.  My 
duty  to  mother  Hunt.  My  love  to  all  the  bro- 
thers and  sisters.  My  unbounded  love  to  my 
dear  wife  and  the  sweet  children. 

"  Seth  Pombbot. 

"  P.  S. — ^The  business  at  home  I  can  order 
nothing  about,  not  knowiQg  the  circumstances 
of  it,  and  I  desire  that  you  would  not  tease  and 
trouble  yourself  about  it,  for  I  do  not  doubt  but 


in  the  ^ood  Providence  of  God,  it  will  be  order- 
ed all  right  and  for  the  best." 

""June  16/fc.— Mt  Dear  Wdfe  :— Not.faaving 
an  opportunitv  to  send  this  letter  when  it  was 
writ,  I  now  add  something  more  to  it.  Myself 
and  my  sokiiers  are  all  aJive  and  well,  none 
of  them  have  yet  been  wounded,  thou^  more 
exposed  than  any  part  of  the  army.  Commo- 
dore Warren  has  now  in  his  fleet  ten  ships,  five 
of  60  guns,  and  five  of  fiO  and  40  guns.  He 
has  been  on  shore  this  day,  and  our  anny  were 
mustered  in  regimental  order.  The  Commo- 
dore, with  the  General  and  other  offiears, 
marched  through  our  ranks  to  view  them.  He 
made  a  fine  speech  to  us,  and  verv  much  en- 
couraged the  soldiers  to  go  on  and  stoim  ^be 
cit^  by  escalading  the  walls,  while  he  would 
go  in  with  all  his  ships  and  engage  them  to  the 
utmost  of  his  power.  This  is  to  be  done  the  &8t 
fair  wind  that  blows.  The  Lord  of  hosts  and 
God  of  armies,  I  hope  and  pray,  will  remarka- 
bly make  himself  known,  and  fight  with  us,  and 
S've  us  complete  success  over  them  which  are 
is  and  our  enemies. 

^  My  dear  wife,  if  God  should  so  order  it  in 
His  righteous  Providence  that  I  should  not  re- 
turn, I  humbly  pray  that  He  would  regard  the 
lonesome  state  of  his  handmaid,  ana  be  her 
husband  and  a  father  to  her  children.  My  dear 
wife,  I  am  your  loving  husband, 

"  Seth  Pomkbot. 

"  P.  S. — ^Last  Saturday  we  agreed  to  stonn 
the  city  the  first  fiiir  wind.  The  next  day  it 
must  have  been  done,  had  not  Providence  re- 
markably prevented,  for  the  wind  was  right  fi»r 
the  ships  to  enter  the  harbor ;  but  just  before  sun- 
set of  Saturday,  the  French  sent  out  a  flag  oi 
truce,  and  the  next  day,  which  was  theSab- 
bath,  the  royal  city  of  l!ouisburg  was  deKvered 
into  our  hands,  and  all  the  inhabitants  reiHgned 
themselves  priiwners  of  war.  Verily,  we  roast 
say,  the  Lord  of  hosts  hath  doae  it  The 
8tren|^  of  the  city  I  have  often  endeavored  to 
describe  to  you  in  my  letters,  but  the  one  half 
I  have  not  tnld.  Commodore  Warren  saith, 
that  if  the  King  of  England  had  known  its 
strength,  he  would  not  have  sent  less  than 
twenty  ships  of  the  line,  and  ten  thousand  regn-- 
lar  forces.  To  the  Lord  of  armies  let  New 
England  give  the  jnaise." 

Detained  at  Boston  upon  public  servicey 
after  his  arrival  from  Cape  Breton,  the 
Major  writes  as  follows : — 

**  Boston,  Augwst  \st,  1747. 
"Mt  Dear  ahd  Beloved  Wife: — I  wooM 
inform  yon  that  I  am  in  good  health,  but  as  to 
my  coming  home  I  can  set  no  time,  <kys  beio^ 
short  and  a  sreat  deal  of  business  to  do.  No 
longer  than  I  have  business  shaJl  I  slay,  for  it 
is  no  delij^htsome  place,  I  have  bought  an 
English  girl's  time  for  five  years,  which!  hope 
will  prove  well,  for  !  gave  price  enou^  for  her. 
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**  If  yon  have  an  opportunity  to  send  me  a 
horse  and  bridle,  I  should  be  glad  to  have  it 
done.  A  saddle  I  can  have  here.  If  you  can- 
not do  80, 1  design  to  buy  a  horse  to  bring  the 
girl  up,  for  I  am  determined,  if  it  is  in  my 
power,  that  you  shall  have  help  by  a  maid,  to 
ease  you  of  some  of  your  hard  labor.  I  have 
been  about  baying  a  negro  man,  a  smith,  and 
have  offered  £400  for  him,  but  it  will  not  fetch 
him.  I  am  loth  to  go  any  higher.  £500  is 
his  price. 

**  Please  to  aeod  your  Inclinations  in  the 
afiair,  if  an  opportunity  presents,  and  also  any- 
thing you  may  have  forgotten,  which  is  wanted. 
My  love  to  you  and  the  children,  and  am,  my 
dear,  your  true  and  faithful  husband, 

**Seth  Pomebot." 

It  may  be  a  matter  of  interest  to  know  the 
value  of  a  negro  slave  in  New  England  one 
hundred  years  ago.  The  £500  spoken  of 
in  the  preceding  letter  as  the  price  of  the 
man,  were  in  the  new  tenor  currency, 
issued  by  the  General  Court  in  1740 ;  the 
bills  issued  in  1737  being  designated  mid- 
dle tenor,  and  all  the  old  bflls,  (which  were 
depreciated  to  one  quarter  their  original 
value,  so  that  trade]:s  took  £4  for  £1,)  old 
tenor.  Of  the  new  tenor  currency  9s  8d 
were  worth  or  convertible  in  value  to  one 
ounce  of  sUver,  while  at  the  same  time  5s  2d 
sterling  were  equal  in  value  to  one  ounce 
of  silver.  The  new  tenor  currency  then 
was  worth  about  three-fifths  of  the  same 
denominations,  sterling  money,  so  that 
£500  new  tenor  were  equal  to  £300  ster- 
ling, somewhat  above  11300  in  Federal 
money.  Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been 
said,  slaves  were  then  of  no  small  bona  fide 
value  in  New  England,  up  to  the  very 
time  when  the  decision  of  the  Courts  abol- 
ished it. 

We  cannot  close  the  account  of  this  part 
of  Pomeroy's  life,  without  subjoining  the 
reflections  he  appended  to  his  Louisburg 
Journal,  upon  the  remarkable  providences 
which  attended  the  expedition.  The  special 
interposition  of  the  Deity  in  all  human 
afiairs,  was  at  that  day  no  matter  of 
doubtful  faith.  The  reader  may  smile  at 
what  seems  to  him  a  fanciful  superstition, 
but  he  should  never  forget  that  what  is 
now,  in  our  practically  infidel  age,  but  an 
article  of  a  religious  creed,  was  then  an 
essential  element  of  Christian  character. 
It  was  the  impress  of  Puritanism  stamped 
upon  the  life.  Its  image  stood  out  clear 
and  bright  upon  the  great  souls  of  Eng- 


land's Commonwealth,  making  their  prin- 
ciples of  civil  liberty  the  currency  of  every 
age  to  the  end  of  time ;  and  the  strength 
of  New  England  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
firm,  obdurate  and  unwavering  as  it  was, 
derived  its  lustre  from  the  same  broad 
impression.  Without  Puritanism,  burning 
its  deep  features  upon  the  character,  the 
population  of  New  England  might  have 
been  at  this  day  like  the  operatives  of  the 
mother  coimtry,  or  the  canaille  of  the 
French  provinces,  or  the  serfs  of  Muscovy, 
or  the  lazzaroni  of  the  Italian  cities,  or  the 
mixed  hordes  of  the  Mexican  table  lands ; 
they  might  have  been  like  any  and  every 
oppressed  and  degraded  people  upon  earth, 
but  they  would  not  have  been  New  Eng- 
land men.  Be  it  superstitious  fancy  or 
vital  piety,  wild  fanaticism  or  God's  eter- 
nal truth,  certain  it  is,  that  without  this 
stem  religious  creed  rooting  itself  deep 
into  the  foundations  of  her  government, 
and  rising  with  her  growth  through  every 
extending  branch  of  ner  body  politic,  New 
England  would  not  have  been. 

**  Conclusion  of  my  Louisburg  Journal.  I 
would  now  make  some  remarks  upon  the  re- 
markable Providence,  in  favor  of  the  great  de- 
sign that  we  were  upon.  Consider  in  the 
outset  the  scheme  that  was  laid,  which  was  to 
hasten  away  as  fast  as  possible,  with  four  or 
^ve  vessels  of  force,  and  they  but  small,  having 
but  faint  hopes  of  Com.  Warren's  aid,  to  land 
at  Canso,  wait  until  the  transports  all  arrived 
and  no  longer,  take  the  first  fair  wind  and  sail 
to  Charborough  Bay,  land  our  whole  army  in 
the  evening,  and  then  with  our  ladders,  axes, 
crows,  grapplings,  attack  and  take  possession  of 
the  city  in  one  ni^ht  This  we  now  know  to 
have  been  impracticable,  and  a  wise  Providence 
hindered  our  carrying  it  out. 

''  First.  Although  there  were  nearly  eighty 
sail  of  vessels,  yet  they  all  arrived  safely  at 
Canso.  Not  a  ship  lost,  not  a  man  in  the 
whole  army  sick.  We  lay  at  Canso  about 
three  weeks. 

"  Second.  We  thought  our  lying  there  to  be 
against  us,  but  do  now  see  to  the  contrary,  for 
in  this  time  our  craisers  took  eight  sail  from 
the  French.  Com.  Warren  arrived  with  four 
ships  for  our  help,  and  the  Connecticut  fleet 
came  in  all  well.  During  all  this  time,  the 
weather  was  cold  and  wet,  and  though  we 
several  times  set  sail,  we  were  providentially 
prevented  from  going  on.  The  weather  and 
wind  being  right  on  the  29th  April,  we  sailed 
early  in  the  morning,  expecting  to  land  that 
night,  and  to  march  with  ail  our  utensils  of  war 
to  attack  the  city. 
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"Third.  Although  we  had  a  good  wind  in  the 
morning,  yet  it  died  away,  so  we  were  prevent- 
ed from  getting  to  our  destination  that  day. 
The  next  morning  being  pleasant  and  a  clear 
air,  our  fleet  waa  discovered  by  the  French, 
and  large  numbers  came  out  to  prevent  our 
landing. 

« Fourth.  This  at  first  looked  dark  for  us, 
but  it  was  ordered  in  mercy,  for  several  of 
them  were  killed  and  taken,  and  those  that  got 
back  into  the  city  gave  the  inhabitants  a  great 
fright,  and  we  appearing  the  next  day  in  sight, 
scared  them  out  of  the  grand  battery,  cf  which 
we  took  possession. 

'*  Fifth.  On  the  9th  il  was  agreed  in  grand 
council  to  make  a  bold  attempt  with  our  whole 
army  to  escalade  the  walls,  out  it  was  merci- 
fully prevented. 

**  Sixth.  Another  very  remarkable  thinjr,  the 
nany  thousands  of  bombs  and  cannon,  with  an 
innumerable  number  of  small  arms,  fired  at  us, 
and  only  about  seventeen  persons  killed  by 
them  at  all  our  batteries. 

'^Seventh.  Another.  The  weather  during 
forty-seven  days  that  we  were  on  the  island — 
not'one  bad  storm,  and  but  very  little  rain  or 
fog.  The  French  themselves  take  notice  of  it, 
and  say  that  God  fights  for  the  English. 

*'  Eighth.  Another  thing.  The  Commodore 
being  on  shore  Saturday,  he,  with  the  advice  of 
bis  council,  agreed,  that' the  first  fair  wind  he 
would  sail  into  the  harbor,  our  forces  making  a 
bold  push  bv  land,  while  he  bombarded  the  city. 
Just  after  this,  before  the  Commodore  had  got 
on  board,  the  French  sent  out  a  flag  of  truce, 
and  terms  were  agreed  upon  for  them  to  deliver 
up  the  city.  The  next  day  must  have  been  the 
time  for  attacking  the  town,  for  the  wind  did 
well  suit  for  it,  and  if  we  had  done  so,  in  all 
human  probability  it  must  have  proved  fatal  for 
our  army,  and  destroved  a  great  part  of  them. 
This  must  be  looked  upon  as  a  remarkable 
providence,  that  God  should  incline  them  to 

give  up  the  city  at  that  very  time.  It  is  evi- 
ent  and  plain,  that  God  rules  the  hearts  of 
men,  and  that  He  ruled  their  hearts,  at  that  time, 
to  give  up  the  city,  for  they  might  have  kept 
us  out  and  destroyed  us,  if  we  had  gone  in  the 
way  we  had  just  before  concluded  upon. 

**  Ninth.  Another  remarkable  thing  was,  that 
the  very  next  day  after  we  had  taken  posses- 
sion of  the  city,  there  was  rain,  with  foggy  and 
dark  weatlier.  for  eight  or  nine  days  together. 
There  had  not  been  so  much  rain  by  half  in 
the  forty-seven  days  we  were  outside  of  the 
city,  as  now  in  four  days.  Tliis  would  doubt- 
less have  scattered  our  fleet  and  army,  and 
given  opportunity  for  the  French  vessels  to 
get  into  the  harbor,  and  would  have  sickened 
and  discouraged,  if  not  wholly  broken  up  our 
designs.  These  things,  considered  toother 
with  many  others  that  might  be  mentioned, 
doth  plainly  show,  that  God  hath  gone  out  of 
bis  common  providence  in  a  remarkable  and 


almost  miraculous  manner.  It  ia  plain  to  any- 
body, that  will  consider  and  think  of  these 
thinfp,  that  the  Lord  of  hosts  and  God  of 
armies  hath  both  begun,  carried  on,  and  fin- 
ished this  great  design,  and  delivered  this  strons 
city  into  our  hands.  My  hearty  desire  and 
prayer  is,  that  as  long  as  1  have  a  being,  I  may 
give  the  great  name  of  God  the  praise  of  it, 
that  he  has  written  salvation  for  New  England.'' 

Col.  Williams,  who  fell  ten  years  after 
thb  in  the  battle  near  Lake  George,  was 
a  friend  and  associate  of  Pomeroy  for 
many  years.  In  a  letter  written  from  the 
camp  a  few  days  after  he  fell,  dated  Sept. 
12th,  1755,  Pomeroy  says  of  him,  that 
"  he  was  deservedly  more  in  the  confi- 
dence of  the  commander-in-chief,  than  any 
field  officer  in  the  army."  It  is  no  ar^- 
ment  against  his  military  sagacity,  that  he 
was  surrounded  and  defeated  by  the  French 
army.  Dieskau  had  obtained  notice,  from 
his  Indian  runners,  that  a  detachment  had 
been  ordered  out  to  meet  him.  Forming 
his  regulars  across  the  road,  in  a  position 
where  they  could  not  be  discovered  by  the 
advancing  forces  until  within  gun-shot, 
and  postmg  his  Indian  allies  in  advance 
on  each  side,  where,  protected  by  thick 
woods,  they  could  form  two  sides  of  a 
hollow  square,  Dieskau  awaited  the  ap- 
proach of  the  American  forces.  Williams, 
unsuspecting,  advanced  into  the  snare, 
and  at  the  first  fire  fell  with  numbers  of 
his  brave  New  Englanders. 

Col.  Williams  was  only  forty-two  years 
of  age  at  his  death.  Disciplined  by  the 
adversities  of  early  life,  accomplish^  by 
foreign  travel,  distinguished  by  his  miL- 
tary  sagacity,  which  nad  oftentimes  done 

food  service  to  the  State  ;  a  gentleman  of 
igh  breeding,  of  varied  information,  and 
of  abundant  wealth,  there  was  no  man  in 
western  Massachusetts  who  stood  higher 
in  the  respect  and  affection  of  the  people. 
In  his  person  he  was  large  and  full,  easy 
in  his  address,  and  pleasing  and  concilia- 
tory in  his  manners.  After  the  peace  of 
Aiz-la-Chapelle,  a  large  grant  of  land  vras 
made  to  him,  upon  which  he  afterwards 
resided,  having  charge  of  the  northwest- 
em  line  of  forts,  then  the  chief  safety  of 
the  whole  western  frontier  of  the  State. 

Upon  taking  chaige  of  his  regiment  at 
Albany  for  the  Crown  Point  expedition,  a 
presentiment  of  his  fate  seems  to  have 
rested  upon  his  mind.    During  the  delay 
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there  of  a  few  days,  he  made  and  signed 
his  will,  in  which,  after  several  bequests 
to  his  relatives  and  friends,  he  directs, 
that  *'  the  remainder  of  his  land  should  be 
sold  at  the  discretion  of  his  executors, 
within  five  years  after  a  settled  peace ; 
and  that  the  interest  of  the  monies  arising 
from  the  sale,  and  also  the  interest  of  his 
notes  and  bonds,  should  be  applied  to  the 
support  of  a  free  school,  in  a  township 
west  of  Fort  Massachusetts,  forever. 
Thirty-eight  years  after  the  date  of  this 
will,  m  compliance  with  its  provisions, 
WOliams  College  was  founded. 

The  place  where  Col.  Williams  fell  is 
still  pointed  out,  though  there  seems  to 
be  some  uncertainty  about  its  being  the 
correct  locality.  His  bones,  with  those  of 
many  a  brave  Berkshire  boy,  lie  unhon- 
ored  upon  the  rocky  shores  of  Lake 
George.  He  did  not  live  to  realize  his 
hopes  of  "settled  peace  *'  and  true  liberty 
for  his  countrymen,  but  his  last  private 
act  laid  the  foundations  of  that  intelligence 
and  religion  for  them,  without  which  he 
had  no  expectation,  under  any  form  of 
government,  of  their  happiness  and  pros- 
perity. 

In  the  year  17Y6,  there  stood  on  the 
comer  of  the  two  principal  streets  which 
mtersect  the  township  of  Rttsfield  in 
western  Massachusetts,  a  respectable  and 
well  known  tavern,  kept  by  Col.  Easton. 
It  was  a  frame  house,  of  food  size  for  that 
day,  with  its  spare  parlor  and  spacious 
chambers  for  the  summer  traveller,  and 
its  snug  bar-room  for  the  lovers  (not  few) 
of  a  mug  of  flip  at  evening.  Towards  the 
south  and  east,  some  mechanics'  shops, 
two  or  three  stores  for  the  sale  of  dry 

foods  and  groceries,  and  the  frequent 
wellings  of  the  inhabitants,  had  already 
begun  to  assume  the  appearance  of  a  vil- 
lage. The  lawn,  not  then  inclosed,  across 
the  street ;  the  meeting-house  beyond  it, 
on  the  other  side,  standing  almost  beneath 
the  great  forest  elm,  then,  as  now,  the 
glory  of  Pittsfield,  though  beginning  to 
answer  the  tree  described  by  Spenser, 

**  Still  clad  with  relics  of  its  trophies  old, 
Lifting  to  heav'u  its  aged  hoary  head, 
Whose  foot  on  earth  bath  got  but  feeble  hold  ;*' 

the  school-houses,  the  burial-ground,  and 


the  green  fields  and  gardens  stretching  to 
the  skirts  of  the  forest  which  covered 
mountain  and  valley  wherever  the  eye  was 
directed,  gave  to  the  little  hamlet  a  rural 
loveliness,  remarkable  even  at  that  early 
day.     Situated  upon  a  broad  and  level 
elevation    formed  by.  two  mill  streams, 
which,  uniting  within  a  mile  towards  the 
south,  make  the  main  branch  of  the  Housa- 
tonic,  and  nearly  midway  between  the  two 
ranees  of  mountains  which  inclose  the 
Berkshire  valley,  then  and  now  the  garden 
of  Massachusetts,  the  locality  had  been 
noticed,  before,  the  settlement  of  that  sec- 
tion of  the  State,  as  one  of  rare  facilities 
for  a  new  colony.    The  Indians  called  the 
place  Pontoosuc — ^the  run  for  deer.     It 
had  always  been  their  favorite  ground  for 
hunting  and  fishing.    Leaving  their  wig- 
wam villages  on  the  Stockbridge  meadows, 
and  encamping  on  the  high  hluffs  which 
overlook  the  two  beautifm  lakes  on  the 
north  and  west,  they  would  pass  weeks  of 
autumn  in  paddling  their  canoes  from  one 
fishing  spot  to  another,  or  in  pursuing  the 
moose  and  deer  far  up  among  the  fast- 
nesses of  the  Hoosacs  and  Weylock.     A 
sorry  day  was  it  for  old  Konkepot  and  his 
twenty  men,  when,  in  1724,  he  deeded  his 
fair  hunting  grounds  to  the  avaricious  white 
man  for  the  paltry  consideration  of  £460, 
thirty  quarts  of  rum,  and  three  barrels  of 
cider;  out  a  far  sorrier  day  was  it  for 
them  all,  when  the  saw-mill  began  to  run 
upon  the  banks  of  the  trout-stream,  and 
the  woodman's  axe  to  fell  the  glorious 
forests  of  his  hunting  ground.     On  the 
shores  of  Lake  Winnebago,  and  far  off  on 
the  western  bank  of  the  turbid  Missouri, 
there  are  those  who  yet  relate  traditions  of 
their  old  home  toward  the  sun-rising,  and 
who  tell  of  the  fertile  valleys  and  hills  of 
Unahtukook,  and  the  rich  fisheries  of  Unka  • 
munk,  in  the  days  of  glory  to  their  tribe. 

Upon  the  breaking  out  of  hostilities  be- 
tween the  colonies  and  the  mother  coun- 
try, Pittsfield  had  been  settled  some  five  and 
twenty  or  thirty  years.  The  men  who  had 
made  actual  settlements  there,  were  a  finny- 
resolute  and  hardy  race,  coming  thither 
for  purposes  of  thrift,  and  bringing  with 
them  the  intelligence  and  refinement  of 
the  older  parts  of  thd  country.  Among 
them  were  men  of  education,  of  talents, 
and  of  competence,  some  of  whom  had 
risen  to  distinction  in  other  portions  of  the 
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commonwealth.  To  ibis,  more  than  any 
other  cause,  is  to  be  attributed  the  early 
and  vigorous  stand  which  the  Berkshire 
population  took  in  favor  of  colonial  re- 
sistance. 

Immediately  after  the  battle  at  .Lexing- 
ton, Qen.  Pomeroy,  then  at  the  head  of 
the  undisciplined  forces  investing  Boston, 
laid  before  several  members  of  the  Provin- 
cial Congress  a  plan  for  surprising  and 
taking  possession  of  Fort  Hconderoga.  In 
pursuance  of  this  plan,  Benedict  Arnold 
nad  been  sent  into  the  New  Hampshire 
Grants,  as  Vermont  was  then  called,  to 
raise,  if  possible,  the  men  and  means  to 
accomplish  the  undertaking.  Fearing, 
from  letters  he  had  received,  that  Arnold 
was  likely  to  be  unsuccessful,  Qen.  Pome- 
roy  communicated  his  plans  to  several 
members  of  the  Provincial  Assembly  of 
ConnecUcuty  then  in  session  at  Hartford, 
and  soUcited  their  interest  in  the  under- 
taking. These  gentlemen  entered  imme- 
diately into  the  spirit  of  the  affair,  and  veiy 
soon  enlisted  a  number  of  persons  in  its 
behalf.  Three  of  these,  Capt.  Noah 
Phelps,  Mr.  Bernard  Romans,  and  Mr.  Ed- 
ward Mott,  gentlemen  of  standing  and 
reputation  in  the  colony,  having  received 
three  hundred  pounds  in  money  from  the 
treasury,  immediately  started  upon  the 
enterprise. 

It  was  early  in  the  evening  of  the  Ist  of 
May,  1775,  that  three  strangers  on  horse- 
back arrived  at  Col.  Easton's  inn.  The 
public  was  at  this  time  in  such  a  state  of 
alarm,  that  every  trivial  incident  was  mag- 
nified into  great  importance,  so  that  the 
news  of  the  unexpected  guests  soon  ran 
over  the  village.  As  one  after  another  of 
the  evening  visitors  at  the  bar-room  drop- 
ped in,  the  subject  of  conversation  turn- 
ed upon  the  new-comers.  Various  were 
the  speculations  upon  their  character  and 
purpose,  and  broad  the  intimations  from 
the  more  patriotic  of  the  duties  which  de- 
volved upon  all  good  citizens  in  these 
troublous  times,  to  see  that  no  harm,  in 
the  disgmse  of  honest  travellers,  came  to 
the  commonwealth.  As  the  Colonel  was 
absent,  however,  no  serious  proposals  were 
entertained  for  apprehending  the  strangers, 
though  it  was  not  until  it  was  known  that 
he  had  been  closeted  with  them  ever  since 
their  arrival,  that  the  fears  of  the  company 
were    allayed.     Colonel    Easton    was    a 


staunch  Whig,  that  was  certain ;  and  Colo- 
nel John  Brown,  then  called  'Squire 
Brown,  he  being  the  only  lawyer  in  town, 
who  had  just  been  sent  for  to  the  con- 
clave, was  also  a  firm  friend  of  the  peo- 
ple's rights ;  and  more  than  all,  the  min- 
ister. Parson  Allen,  who  had  just  walked 
through  the  hall  towards  the  same«  was 
not  to  be  doubted,  for  he  had  preached 
resistance  to  England  from  the  pulpit, 
ever  since  the  passage  (^  the  Stamp  Act ; 
so  that,  quieted  of  patriotic  fears,  the  vet- 
erans of  the  village  drank  their  usual  po- 
tations, and  retirea  in  good  season  to  their 
homes. 

It  was  here,  during  that  night  of  the 
first  day  of  May,  1*775,  that  the  plan  for 
the  attack  upon  Fort  Ticonderoga  was 
concerted.  Sixteen  men  only  had  been 
nused  for  the  expedition  m  Connecticut, 
the  main  reliance  being  placed  upon  re- 
cruits who  should  be  raised  on  the  New 
Hampshire  Qrants.  To  this  Col.  Brown 
opposed  the  objection,  that  the  people  on 
the  Grants  were  mostly  poor,  and  that  it 
would  be  difficult  to  induce  them  to  leave 
their  plantinc^,  at  that  season  of  the  year. 
As  a  preferable  plan.  Col.  Easton  offered 
to  raise  fifty  men  from  his  own  regiment, 
all  of  whom  should  be  mustered  at  Ben- 
nington within  four  days,  at  which  place 
Col.  Brown  with  the  Connecticut  men 
was  to  meet  him.  In  eight  and  forty 
hours  after  this,  he  had  redeemed  b& 
pledge,  and  mustered  his  forces  with  those 
which  Ethan  Allen  had  raised,  on  the 
comnum  at  Bennington. 

On  the  4th  of  May,  the  Whig  parson. 
Rev.  Thomas  Allen,  thus  writes  to  Gen. 
Pomeroy : — 

«« PiUffidd,  3fay  4th,  1776. 
^  Gen.  Ponerot,  Sir : — I  have  the  pleasure  to 
acqaaint  yoa,  that  a  number  of  gentlemen  tarn 
CoDnecticat  went  from  this  place  last  Tuesday 
morning,  having  been  joined  by  C<A,  Easton, 
Capt  Dickenson,  and  Mr.  Brown,  with  fifty 
soldiers,  on  an  expedition  acainst  Ticonderogm ; 
expecting  to  be  reinforced  from  the  Giants 
above  here,  a  post  havinsr  previonsly  taken  his 
departure  to  inform  Col.  Ethan  Allen  of  the  de- 
si^,  and  desiring  him  to  hold  his  Green  Mouii> 
tarn  boys  in  actual  readiness.  The  expedition 
has  been  carried  on  with  the  utmost  eecresy. 
We  expect  they  will  reach  there  by  Saturday, 
or  the  Lord's  day  at  farthest  We  earoestfy 
pray  for  success  in  this  important  expedition, 
as  the  taking  of  those  places  would  afford  us  m 
key  to  all  Canada. 
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«<  We  have  had  much  work  here  of  late  with 
the  Tories.  A  dark  plot  has  been  discovered 
of  sending  names  down  to  General  Gage,  in 
consequence  of  which,  and  the  critical  situation 
of  this  town,  we  have  been  obliged  to  aet  with 
vigor,  and  have  sent  Mr.  Jones  and  Evans  to 
Northampton  jail,  where  they  now  lie  in  close 
confinement,  and  have  sent  a  hue  and  cry  after 
Major  Stoddard  and  Mr.  Little,  who  have  fled 
to  New  York  for  shelter.  We  hope  it  will  not 
be  long  before  they  are  taken  into  custody  and 
committed  to  close  confinement.  Our  Tories 
are  the  worst  in  the  province.  All  the  efiect  the 
late  and  present  operations  have  had  upon  them 
is,  they  are  mute  and  pensive,  and  secretly 
wish  for  more  prosperous  days  to  Toryism. 

"  As  to  your  important  operations,  sir,  you 
have  the  fervent  prayers  of  all  good  men,  that 
success  may  attend  them.  I  hope  God  will  in- 
spire you  with  wisdom  from  above  in  all  your 
deliberations,  and  your  soldiers  with  courage 
and  fortitude,  and  that  Boston  will  be  speedily 
delivered  into  your  hands,  the  general  tnereof, 
and  all  the  king's  troops,  that  that  den  of 
thieves,  that  nest  of  robbers,  that  asylum  for 
murderers  and  traitors,  may  be  broken  up,  and 
never  another  red  coat  from  England  set  foot 
on  these  shores.  T  have  been  concerned  lest 
General  Gage  should  spread  the  small-pox  in 
your  army.  May  Heaven  preserve  you  from 
his  wicked  wiles.  May  you  be  shielded,  sir, 
in  the  day  of  battle,  and  obtain  a  complete  vic- 
tory over  those  enemies  of  God  and  mankind. 
I  have  but  one  observation  to  make,  which  I 
have  often  made  upon  the  histories  I  have  read, 
and  then  I  must  put  an  end  to  this  tedious  epis- 
tle. It  is  ttiis :  seldom  or  never  do  the  greatest 
generals  duly  improve  a  victory  when  it  is  ob- 
tained. I  am,  sir,  with  the  greatest  respect,  your 
obedient,  humble  servant,       Thomas  Allen." 

Twelve  days  after  the  date  of  this  letter, 
on  the  16th  of  May,  Fort  Ticonderoga 
had  surrendered  at  the  demand  of  Ethan 
Allen,  on  an  authority  it  did  not  like  to 
question. 

It  is  not  generally  known,  that  Arnold, 
meeting  at  Castleton  the  forces  already 
nused  oy  Allen  and  Eaaton,  showed  his 
commission  from  the  Provincial  Congress, 
and  demanded  in  a  peremptory  and  in- 
sulting manner  his  right  to  the  command. 
Mott  says,  in  his  letter,  written  to  the 
Provincial  Congress  immediately  after  the 
surrender  of  the  fort,  that  "after  we 
had  generously  told  him  our  whole  plan, 
Mr.  Arnold  strenuously  contended  and  in- 
sisted, that  he  had  a  right  to  command  us 
and  all  our  forces ;  which  bred  such  a  mu- 
tiny among  our  soldiers,  as  almost  frus- 
trated our  whole  design.    Our  men  were 


for  clubbing  their  firelocks  and  marching 
home,  but  were  prevented  by  Col.  Alien 
and  Col.  Easton»  who  told  them  that  he 
should  not  have  the  command  of  them, 
and  if  he  did,  that  their  pay  should  be  the 
same  as  though  they  were  under  their 
command ;  but  they  would  damn  the  pay, 
and  say  they  would  not  be  commanded  by 
any  others  but  those  they  engaged  with/' 
After  the  surrender  of  the  fort,  Arnold 
again  assumed  the  command,  and  demand- 
ing that  Allen  should  resign  the  charge  of 
the  garrison  into  his  hands,  insisted  upon 
the  direction  of  the  whole  business.  Ethan 
Allen  was  not  the  man  to  be  brow-beaten, 
especially  when  he  was  in  the  right ;  and 
thouffh  at  most  times  his  temper  was  com- 
pletely under  his  control,  he  was  occa- 
sionally most  fearful  in  his  anger.  He 
bore  the  insults  of  Arnold  for  several  days 
with  much  patience,  until  at  length,  find- 
ing one  of  bis  orders  countermanded,  he 
sought  him,  and  seizing  him  by  the  collar, 
said  in  his  stentorian  voice,  ''  Go  back  to 
those  who  sent  you  here,  and  tell  them  if 
they  want  Ethan.  Allen  to  resign  his  com- 
mand, to  send  a  man  to  take  it." 

It  was  at  this  time,  that  the  misunder- 
standing commenced  between  Col.  Brown 
and  Arnold,  which  afterwards  made  so 
much  noise  in  the  colonies.  As  it  was, 
until  its  close,  a  matter  of  private  history 
only,  and  is  not  generally  known,  it  is  due 
to  the  sagacity  of  Col.  Brown — a  sagacity 
which  saw  at  that  early  day  through  the 
disguise  of  the  traitor — that  it  should  be 
made  public. 

Brown  was  a  youne  and  highly  promis- 
ing lawyer  in  Pittsfield.  From  his  capacity 
and  active  interest  in  behalf  of  the  colony, 
he  had  been  selected  by  the  Committee  of 
Correspondence  to  go  in  the  year  1774  to 
Canada,  to  induce  the  people  there  to 
unite  with  the  Provinces  against  the  mo- 
ther country.  He  was  a  man  of  winning 
manners  and  fine  person,  possessing  great 
influence  over  those  who  knew  him.  At 
great  personal  hazard,  for  his  objects  soon 
became  known  to  the  Canadian  authorities, 
and  with  consummate  ability,  he  discharged 
the  duties  of  his  mission  to  the  entire 
satisfaction  of  his  employers,  though  with- 
out any  encouraging  result.  Canada 
needed  the  right  kind  of  men — the  de- 
scendants of  those  who  learned  the  princi- 
ples of  civil  liberty  from  Pym,  and  Elliot, 
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and  Hamden — ^to  or^nize  an  efficient  op- 
position against  British  tyranny ;  and  bis 
mission  was,  therefore,  unsncessful.  After 
the  surrender  of  Fort  Ticonderoga,  he  was 
employed  in  company  with  Allen  to  pre- 
cede the  expedition  against  Canada,  main- 
ly to  assure  the  inhabitants  that  no  de- 
signs  against  their  liberties  were  intended 
by  the  mvading  army.  In  an  attack  upon 
Montreal,  projected  by  himself,  and  under- 
taken with  a  very  inadequate  force,  Allen 
was  taken  prisoner,  and  after  the  most 
cruel  usage,  was  sent  in  chains  to  Great 
Britain.  Col.  Brown  then  joined  the 
forces  under  Arnold,  and  was  present  on 
the  31st  of  December,  in  the  unfortunate 
attack  upon  Quebec.  Charged  with  the 
Boston  troops,  of  whom  he  had  the  com- 
mand, to  co-operate  with  Col.  Livingstone 
in  making  a  false  attack  upon  one  of  the 
gates  of  the  city,  he  triumphed  over  all 
the  obstacles  in  his  way,  and  succeeded  in 
accomplishing  his  purpose,  Livingstone 
having  been  unable  to  reach  the  spot, 
owing  to  the  great  depth  of  the  snow. 
The  history  of  the  attack  is  well  known, 
and  need  not  be  recited  here. 

It  was  during  this  campaign,  that  the 
growing  dislike  of  Col.  Brown  towards 
Arnold  was  increased  to  an  avowed  and 
implacable  hostility.  He  had  repeatedly 
redlonstrated  with  him  upon  the  impolicy 
of  making  treacherous  promises  to  the 
Canadians,  of  exacting  needless  and  heavy 
distraints  upon  their  property,  and  wick- 
edly devastating  their  villages.  Finding 
entreaties  and  reason  to  be  of  no  avail,  and 
having  proof  of  Amold^s  constant  pecula- 
tion of  the  public  funds  intrusted  to  him, 
he  broke  entirely  from  all  connection  with 
him,  and  posted  him  as  a  coward  and  a 
villain.  In  fourteen  articles  of  accusation 
which  he  published  against  Arnold,  he 
branded  his  name  with  every  epithet  which 
it  bears  at  this  day,  and  challenged  him  to 
falsify  the  charges.  Before  a  committee 
of  Congress,  he  oflFered  to  prove  all 
he  had  published,  but  finding  the  lead- 
ing men  desirous  at  that  eany  day,  and 
wisely  so,  to  quiet  all  contention  among 
the  officers  of  the  still  new  and  undisci- 
plined army,  and  unwilling  to  investigate 
the  charges  he  brought,  Brown  declared 
publicly,  that  though  they  might  now 
"trust  in  Arnold  as  a  brave  officer,  he 
would  yet  prove  a  traitor  to  the  American 


cause,  from  his  avaricious  lore  of  gold  ** — 
a  prophecy  fulfilled  at  last  to  the  rery 
letter. 

Dissatisfied  by  the  apathy  of  the  Con- 
gress, and  disgusted  with  a  service  which 
might  bring  him  under  the  ccnnmand  of  a 
man  whose  principles  and  character  be 
detested.  Col.  Brown  threw  up  his  com- 
mission and  resumed  the  practice  of  law. 
He  did  not  again  enter  the  army  until  the 
year  1780.  Solicited  at  that  time  to  take 
command  of  a  regiment  which  had  been 
mustered  for  the  relief  of  Fort  Schuyler, 
then  greatly  endangered  by  the  invaaon 
of  Sir  John  Johnson,  he  consented  and  was 
immediately  ordered  up  the  Mohawk.  On 
his  birth-day,  October  19,  1780,  bang 
then  thirty-six  years  old,  he  and  forty-five 
Berkshire  men  with  him,  fell  dead  in  the 
murderous  attack  of  the  Indians  at  Stone 
Arabic. 

We  have  alluded  to  the  cruel  treatment 
which  Ethan  Allen  received  from  the 
British  authorities,  after  he  was  made 
prisoner  at  Montreal.  In  the  numerous 
sketches  of  his  life,  we  do  not  remember 
ever  to  have  seen  the  following  letter, 
written  by  his  brother  to  Gen.  Washing- 
ton, which  deserves  to  be  preserved,  if  for 
nothing  else,  as  a  curious  aocument  of  the 
times : — 

"  Salishuryj  Ct.,Jan.  27, 1776. 

"Matipplease  tour  ExcEiiLKRCY : — ^I  have 
rode  some  hundred  miles  in  conseqaeDce  of  my 
brother,  Ethan  Allen,  (commoniy  called  Col. 
Allen,)  being  taken  prisoner  near  Montreal, 
25th  Sept.  last ;  have  waited  on  your  Excel- 
lency at  head-qoartera,  in  Cambridge,  Decern* 
ber  fast ;  since  that,  waited  on  Gen.  Schayler 
on  the  same  business.  He  read  me  a  para- 
graph of  your  Excellency's  letter  directiDg  him 
to  inquire  what  was  become  of  Col.  Allen,  and 
desired  me,  if  possible,  to  get  some  evidence  of 
the  treatment  he  received  after  being  taken 
prisoner.  Accordingly  have  spared  neither 
trouble,  nor  pains,  nor  cost,  to  accomplish  the 
same.  One  afGdavit  have  only  been  able  tt> 
obtain,  which  I  inclose. 

"  There  is  a  number  of  ministerial  troopa  in 
this  and  the  neighboring  towns  prisoners,  bot 
few  of  them  have  seen  my  brother  since  a 
prisoner,  only  those  taken  on  board  the  Gasper 
brig,  and  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  get  any  of 
them  to  say  that  Allen  or  any  other  prisoner 
was  used  ill,  for  fear  of  retaliation;  besides 
they  have  been  charged  by  Prescott  and  all  the 
officers,  not  to  mention  Allen's  being  put  in 
irons,  on  pain  of  death. 

*'  The  soldier  who  made  the  affidavit  here  in- 
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closed,  was  very  loth,  and  I  should  not  have  ob- 
tained it  but  he  had  previoasly  dropped  words  to 
the  same  import  as  tae  affidavit  I  then  brought 
him  before  proper  authority,  and  told  him  ne 
most  declare  under  oath  whether  Col.  Allen 
was  put  into  irons  or  not,  and  then  he  declared 
on  oath  what  the  affidavit  says,  at  the  same 
time  begged  that  none  present  would  mention 
his  name.  Have  some  thoughts  of  going  to 
England  incog,  after  my  brother,  but  am  not 
positive  he  is  sent  there,  though  believe  he  has. 
Beg  your  Excellency  would  favor  me  with  a 
line,  and  acquaint  me  with  any  intelligence 
concerning  him,  and  if  your  Exceflency 
pleases  your  opinion  of  the  expediency  of 
going  after  him,  and  whether  your  Excellency 
wou3  think  proper  to  advance  any  money  for 
this  purpose,  as  my  brother  was  a  man  blessed 
with  more  fortituoe  than  fortune.  Your  Ex- 
cellency may  think  at  first  sight  I  can  do  no- 
thing by  eoing  to  England.  I  feel  as  if  I  could 
do  a  gooa  deal,  by  raising  a  mob  in  London,  by 
bribing  the  jailor,  or  by  getting  into  some  ser- 
vile employment  with  the  jailor,  and  by  over 
faithfulness  make  myself  master  of  the  keys,  or 
at  least  be  able  to  lay  my  hand  on  it  some 
night.  I  beg  your  Excellency  will  countenance 
my  going;  can  raise  more  than  £100  on  my 
own  property;  shall  regard  spending  that  no 
more  than  a  copper. 

*'Your  Excellency  must  know  that  Allen 
was  not  only  a  brother,  but  a  friend  that  stick- 
eth  closer  than  a  brother.  Have  two  brothers 
in  the  Continental  army,  one  a  captain,  the 
other  a  lieutenant  The  last  with  the  army 
before  Quebec.  Whether  these  now,  or  with 
Gien.  Montsomery,  cannot  tell.  We  look  up  to 
vour  Excellency  as  our  political  father,  and 
head  of  a  great  people. 

**  Your  Excellency's  most  obedient, 
^  Ever  faithful  and  very  humble  servant, 

^  Levi  Alleh. 

**  N.  B. — If  your  Excellency  choose,  I  shall 
wait  on  you  personally.  I  only  want  your 
commands ;  cannot  live  without  going  to  Eng- 
land if  my  brother  is  there.  Beg  your  Excel- 
lency will  be  very  secret,  lest  the  opposite  party 
shoiud  discover  my  design." 

History  does  not  inform  us  what  action 
Gen.  Washington  took  upon  this  very  re- 
markable and  curious  letter.  It  is  certain, 
however,  that  the  wild  project  of  Mr.  Levi 
Allen,  if  it  was  ever  attempted,  was  with- 
out any  favorable  results,  as  Ethan  Allen, 
after  his  imprisonment  in  England,  was 
sent  back  to  this  country,  and  after  a  time 
exchanged  as  prisoner  of  war. 

But  to  return  to  the  subject  of  our  no- 
tice. Upon  the  accession  of  Qen.  Wash- 
ington to  the  command  at  Cambridge, 
Pomeroj  retired  from  the  field.    Although 


his  ardor  in  the  cause  of  American  freedom 
had  suffered  no  abatement,  he  felt  too 
certainly  the  disadvantages  of  old  age  for 
the  duties  of  active  mihtary  life,  and  vol* 
untarily  resigned  his  place  to  younger 
men.  Congress  had  honored  him  with  the 
appointment  of  Brigadier  General,  and  his 
acceptance  of  the  office  was  earnestly  de- 
sired by  the  Commander-in-chief.  His 
own  inclinations  also  were  strong  in  the 
same  way,  but  the  apprehensions  of  his 
family,  the  failure  of  his  usual  robust 
health,  and  the  earnest  desire  of  his  per- 
sonal friends,  decided  him  at  last  to  de- 
cline it. 

But  though  withdrawn  from  the  active 
duties  of  the  field,  Pomeroy  had  not  de- 
serted the  service  of  his  country.  As  soon 
as  it  was  known  that  he  had  retired  from  the 
camp,  the  Provincial  Congress,  then  holding 
its  sessions  at  Watertown,  immediately  ap- 
pointed him  to  the  command  of  the  militia 
in  Hampshire  county,  with  Instructions  to 
see  that  they  were  duly  trained  and  disci- 
plined, in  preparation  for  actual  service. 
For  nearly  two  years  he  was  engaged  in 
this  duty,  diffusing  a  spirit  of  military  ar- 
dor among  the  people,  training  them  to 
the  use  of  arms,  urgmg  early  enlistments 
among  the  younff  men  of  the  county,  and 
supplying  disciplined  troops  for  the  rank 
and  file  of  the  army.  His  services  in  this 
respect  were  repeatedly  acknowledged, 
both  by  the  Provincial  and  Continental 
Congress. 

When,  at  the  call  of  the  country,  the 
rough  peasantry  of  New  England  were 
crowding  into  the  camp  at  Saratoga,  a 
laree  number  marched  from  Northampton 
ana  the  adjacent  towns.  As  the  regi- 
ment, mustered  from  them,  wheeled  one 
morning  into  the  lines,  Gen.  Gates,  who 
was  surveying  his  army  from  a  little  emi- 
nence on  the  right,  remarked  that  they 
must  be  old  soldiers.  "Those?"  asked 
Wilkinson ;  "  why,  those  are  raw  recruits 
from  Northampton."  "What?  Pome- 
roy's  men,  eh  !  I  ought  to  know  them !" 
and  putting  spurs  to  his  horse,  he  rode 
over  to  that  part  of  the  field  where  they 
stood,  and  complimented  the  commanding 
Colonel  upon  the  appearance  of  his  men. 

But  though  conscious  of  rendering  ser- 
vice to  the  cause  of  the  colonies  by  remain- 
ing at  home,  the  ardent  soul  of  the  old 
man  could  not  be  satisfied  with  the  mere 
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preparatioa  of  soldiers  for  the  field.  With 
recovering  health  came  the  old  ardor  for 
active  service  in  the  camp.  Solicited  per- 
sonally by  Washington  during  the  close  of 
the  year  1776  to  take  command  of  a  regi- 
ment during  the  ensuing  campaign,  Pome- 
roy  determined  to  enter  again  into  the 
active  duties  of  the  war.  In  January, 
1777,  he  left  Northampton  for  the  division 
,of  the  northern  army,  then  stationed  at 
Peekskill  under  the  command  of  Gen. 
M'Dougal.  "  I  know  not,"  were  his  favor- 
ite woi^s  to  his  family,  '*  I  know  not  whe- 
ther it  be  God's  will  that  I  should  return 
home  again,  but  it  is  of  little  matter,  pro- 
vided I  am  doing  His  work." 

It  is  no  mean  illustration  of  the  zeal  of 
the  Americans  in  behalf  of  their  cause, 
that  an  old  man  of  seventy-one  years, 
worn  out  m  the  fatigues  of  miUtary  service 
for  more  than  a  third  T>f  a  century,  should 
again  buckle  on  his'  armor  for  the  contest. 
The  usual  stimulants  to  military  ardor  in 
the  human  breast,  do  not  often  outlive  the 
prime  of  life.  It  is  not  the  nature  of  old 
age  to  look  forward  to  the  honors  and 
emoluments  of  toil  and  danger,  but  to  seek 
its  enjoyment  and  repose  in  the  recollec- 
tions of  the  past.  A  higher  motive  must 
be  sought,  than  any  which  the  camp,  or 
the  field  of  battle,  or  the  love  of  power, 
can  produce,  in  a  case  like  this.  That 
motive  is  to  be  found  only  m  the  righte- 
ous cause  for  which  our  fathers  contended. 
''  That  is  no  mean  cause,"  said  his  minister 
on  the  Sabbath  after  he  left,  ''  that  is  no 
mean  cause  which  can  call  the  young  man 
from  his  pleasures,  and  the  man  of  middle 
age  from  his  family,  to  the  field  of  strife 
and  carnage ;  but  that  cause  which  enlists 
in  its  behalf  the  toil  and  labor  of  gray 
hairs,  inducing  it  to  sacrifice  the  love  of 
quiet,  the  infirmities  of  years,  and  the  need 
of  repose,  to  its  country's  good,  must  be 
the  cause  of  God." 

There  are  but  few  letters  preserved, 
written  by  the  old  man  after  his  re-enlist- 
ment to  .the  army.  Indeed  he  could  have 
written  but  few,  as  he  lived  but  four  weeks 


after  he  bade  farewell  to  his  family.  With 
a  single  one  c^  these,  we  will  close  am 
already  too  protracted  notice: — 

"  PedakiU,  Fe5. 11  A,  17T7. 

"  Dear  Soh  : — I  have  once  more  an  oppor- 
tnnity  to  write  from  this  place,  which  will  be 
the  last,  as  I  desi^  to-morrow  or  the  day  after 
to  set  out  for  Morristown  in  the  Jerseys  I 
understand  this  day,  that  some  of  th^  pritoneTB 
whom  Lieut.  Brown  went  up  with,  are  sent  to 
Northampton.  If  there  should  be  a  ontth 
among  them,  I  should  be  glad  to  have  yoo  try 
him  at  the  smith's  business,  or  yon  may  find 
one  who  will  suit  for  the  husbandrv  business. 

**  I  should  be  glad  to  hear  how  the  filling  ap 
of  the  continental  army  gets  along  in  the 
county  of  Hampshire.  It  is  reported  here, 
that  they  fill  up  fast  towards  Boiton.  I  hope 
it  is  true. 

**  I  have  nothing  special  more  than  yon  will 
see  in  the  papers.  I  am  sorry  upon  one  ac- 
count to  leave  this  place,  and  that  is  the  frieiHl- 
ship  of  Gren.  M'Dougal  towards  me.  I  hope  I 
may  find  those  who  have  the  command  the 
same  wherever  1  go. 

"  I  go  cheerfully,  for  I  am  sure  the  cause  we 
are  engaged  in  is  just,  and  the  call  I  have  to  it 
is  clear,  and  the  call  of  God.  With  that  as- 
surance, who  would  not  go  on  cheerfally,  and 
confront  every  danger? 

"  My  compliments  to  Deacon  Hunt,  and  my 
namesake,  who  I  suppose  has  got  home.  Biy 
love  to  all  the  family.  From  your  loving 
father,  Seth  Pomerot." 

General  Pomeroy  was  buried  at  Peeks- 
kill.  There  was  living  a  few  years  ago  a 
venerable  lady,  sister  to  the  late  Pierre 
Van  Cortland,  who  remembered  to  have 
watched,  when  a  child,  the  funeral  proces- 
sion which  followed  the  old  soldier  to  the 
grave,  and  to  have  seen  through  the  trees 
the  place  where  they  buried  him.  It  is 
not  possible  at  this  day  to  identify  the 
spot.  His  bones  lie  somewhere  withm  the 
precincts  of  the  old  churchyard  in  Peeks- 
kill,  mingling  with  other  human  dust  It 
matters  not.  He  left  the  impress  of  his 
character  upon  the  age  in  which  be  lived, 
and  its  features  are  not  lost  upon  the  gen- 
erations which  have  followed. 

N.  S.  D. 
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HON.   JOSEPH   R.    UNDERWOOD. 


Joseph  Rogers  Underwood  was  bom 
in  Qoocbland  county,  Yirffinia,  on  the  24th 
day  of  October,  1791.  He  was  the  eldest 
of  eight  children  of  John  Underwood,  who 
frequently  represented  that  county  in  the 
Legislature.  The  name  of  Senator  Under- 
wood's grandfather  was  Thomas,  and  that 
of  his  great-grandfather,  William  Thomas 
Underwood.  The  last  emigrated  from 
England  as  a  merchant's  clerk,  when  quite 
a  boy,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenAi 
century.  He  had  two  wives:  the  last, 
whose  maiden  name  was  Taylor,  was'  the 
mother  of  Thomas  Underwood,  who  rep- 
resented the  county  of  Goochland  in  the 
Legislature  of  Virginia  ten  years,  begin- 
ning in  1777  and  ending  in  1790;  a 
period  when  it  may  be  safely  affirmed  that 
no  man,  unless  he  possessed  a  clear  head 
and  sound  heart,  was  likely  to  be  trusted. 
Thomas  Underwood,  the  grandfather,  also 
had  two  wives.  The  second,  whose  maid- 
en name  was  Taylor,  was  the  mother  of 
nine  children,  among  whom  John  was  the 
second  child.  Thus,  by  a  double  con- 
nection. Judge  Underwood  is  related  to 
that  very  numerous  family  of  Taylors  who 
inhabit  the  low  lands  of  Virginia.  On  the 
mother's  side.  Judge  Underwood  is  de- 
scended from  the  Rogers  and  Pollard 
families.  His  maternal  ancestors  have  re- 
sided in  Virginia  from  the  earliest  periods 
of  the  colony.  His  mother  was  Frances 
Rogers,  daughter  of  George  Rogei's  and 
Frances  Pollard.  His  great-grandfather, 
Joseph  Pollard,  and  his  wife,  lived  until 
they  were  about  ninety-three  years  of  age, 
and  were  man  and  wife  more  than  seventy 
years. 

Senator  Underwood  was  named  for  his 
maternal  uncle,  Joseph  Rogers,  who  went 
with  his  cousin.  Gen.  George  Rogers 
Clark,  to  Kentucky  at  an  early  period, 
was  captured  by  the  Indians  near  Mays- 
ville,  and  subsequently  killed  at  the  battle 
of  Piqua  Plains  in  attempting  to  make  his 
escape  from  them. 

The  parents  of  Senator  Underwood 
being  in  humble  circumstances,  and  having 


a  large  family  of  children  to  provide  for, 
were  induced  to  commit  him  to  his  ma- 
ternal uncle,  Edmund  Rogers,  who,  short- 
ly after  the  Revolutionary  War,  (in  which 
he  was  a  gallant  soldier,  and  engaged  in 
several  battles,)  emigrated  to  Kentucky, 
and  became  a  locator  and  surveyor  of 
land  warrants,  by  which  he  secured  a 
handsome  estate. 

Mr.  Rogers  conducted  his  youthful 
charge  to  Barren  county,  Kentuckv*  in  the 
spring  of  1803,  and  nobly  did  he  udfil  the 
promise  made  to  the  parents  of  the  little 
boy  "to  be  unto -him  as  a  father."  The 
Green  river  country  in  Kentucky,  in  which 
he  had  settled,  was  then  a  wilderness,  and 
contained  but  few  schools,  and  those  not 
of  the  best  class.  Joseph  was  placed  at 
school,  near  the  town  of  Glasgow,  with  the 
Rev.  John  Howe,  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
and  under  his  tuition  commenced  learning 
the  Latin  language.  After  remaining  with 
him  a  year,  he  was  transferred  from  place 
to  place,  and  put  under  the  charge  of 
vanous  teachers  in  different  parts  of  the 
State,  as  suited  the  means  and  arrange- 
ments of  his  uncle,  until,  having  been  pre- 
pared for  college,  he  was  sent  to  Transyl- 
vania University,  where  he  completed  his 
scholastic  course  in  the  year  1811.  On 
leaving  the  University,  he  commenced  the 
study  of  law  in  Lexington  with  Robert 
Wickliffe,  Esq.,  and  under  the  instructions 
of  this  learned  and  accomplished  lawyer, 
he  finished  the  course  of  elementary  read- 
ing. 

About  this  time  Kentucky  was  thrown 

into  great  excitement  by  the  war  with 
Great  Britain,  then  raging  with  violence 
on  the  Canada  border.  The  melancholy 
affair  of  the  River  Raisin  had  deprived  the 
State  of  some  of  its  best  citizens,  and 
plunged  the  commonwealth  in  mounung. 
The  impulse  to  arms  was  universal,  and 
pervaded  all  classes.  With  a  mind  imbued, 
by  the  teachings  of  his  uncle,  with  strong 
admiration  for  military  achievements,  it  was 
not  to  be  expected  that  yoimg  Under- 
wood should  remain  an  mdifferent  specta- 
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tor  of  the  martial  preparations  around  him. 
In  March,  1813,  a  company  of  volunteers 
being  about  to  be  raised  in  Lexington,  to 
be  commanded  by  John  C.  Morrison,  two 
regiments  of  militia,  which  were  to  supply 
the  number  of  men  required,  were  drawn 
up  in  parallel  lines,  and  a  stand  of  colors 
planted  in  the  centre.  Those  who  design- 
ed to  volunteer,  were  requested,  at  the 
beat  of  the  drum,  to  march  to  the  colors. 
Young  Underwood  was  the  first  to  reach 
and  raise  the  stars  and  stripes,  and  bearing 
them  aloft,  marched  after  the  musicians 
along  the  lines,  other  volunteers  falling  in 
as  he  passed.  This  little,  but  prompt  in- 
cident, stranger  as  he  was  among  the 
young  men  who  volunteered  on  that  occa- 
sion, led  to  the  election  of  Mr.  Under- 
wood as  the  Lieutenant  of  the  company. 
A  gentleman,  much  Mr.  Underwood's  sen- 
ior, then  holding  a  military  commission, 
tendered  his  services.  The  privflege  was 
conceded  to  the  volunteers  of  electing 
their  own  officers.  When  the  election  for 
the  Lieutenancy  was  about  to  commence, 
a  voice  in  the  ranks  was  heard  exclaim- 
ing, "  Where  is  the  man  who  carried  the 
colors?  Let's  elect  him."  Upon  this, 
young  Underwood  stepped  forward  and 
said  to  the  company,  he  should  be  happy 
to  serve  th'fem  if  thought  worthy.  The 
voters  formed  two  lines,  Mr.  Underwood  and 
his  competitor  being  at  the  head  of  their 
respective  supporters.  On  counting  the 
votes,  the  numbers  were  found  to  be  pre- 
cisely equal.  It  was  agreed  to  decide  the 
matter  by  lot.  The  competitor  of  Mr. 
Underwood  threw  up  the  dollar.  He  cried 
heads,  and  so  it  fell.  Those  who  voted 
against  him  immediately  surrounded  him 
in  the  best  humor,  saying,  "  It's  all  right ; 
we'll  now  go  for  him  who  has  luck  on  his 
side." 

Isaac  Shelby  was  then  Governor  of 
Kentucky,  and  signed  the  first  commission 
that  Mr.  Underwood  ^ver  held  in  the  ser- 
vice of  his  country.  The  company  was 
attached  to  the  thirteenth  regiment,  com- 
manded by  Col.  Wilham  Dudley,  consti- 
tuting part  of  Gen.  Green  Clay's  brigade. 
On  the  5th  of  May,  1813,  Dudley's  regi- 
ment was  defeated  and  captured  by  the 
combined  British  and  Indian  forces  oppo- 
rite  Fort  Mei^s.  After  teking  the  British 
battery,  which  the  regiment  was  ordered  to 
attack,  most  imprudently,  and  in  direct 


violation  of  Gen.  Harrison's  orders,  instead 
of  returning  to  the  boats,  and  crossing  the 
river  to  Fort  Meigs,  the  regiment  pursued 
the  retreating  Indians  and  Canadian  mili- 
tia into  the  woods.  These  kept  up  a  re- 
treating fire,  and  were  rapidly  reinforced. 
The  pursuit  continued  about  two  miles, 
the  Indians  contesting  every  inch  of 
ground,  sheltering  themselves  behind  trees 
and  logs,  and  shooting  down  the  Kentuc- 
kians  as  they  advanced.  When  the  regi- 
ment charged  upon  the  foe  in  their  am- 
buscades, as  soon  as  they  fired,  they 
would  retreat,  load,  take  new  positicRis, 
and  agrain  shoot  from  behind  trees  and  logs, 
on  the  advancing  re^ment.  In  this  man- 
per  the  fight  continued  for  many  hours. 
At  length  orders  were  given  to  retreat  to 
the  captured  battery,  which  had  been  left 
in  charge  of  two  companies ;  where,  in- 
stead of  finding  friends  and  companions, 
the  regiment  met  foes.  A  detachment  of 
the  British  army  had  retaken  the  battery 
and  driven  the  two  companies  to  their 
boats ;  and,  as  if  anticipatmg  what  would 
happen,  waited  the  arrival  of  the  retreat- 
ing regiment,  which,  coming  up  in  disorder, 
was  incapable  of  resistance  and  surren- 
dered. 

In  the  battle.  Captain  Morrison  was 
killed,  and  the  command  of  the  company 
devolved  upon  Lieutenant  Underwood. 
The  loss  of  the  company,  owing  to  its 
position  on  the  extreme  left  of  the  regi- 
ment, and  the  efforts  of  the  enemy  to  out- 
flank and  surround  it,  was  very  severe. 
In  the  retreat  Lieut.  Underwood  was  se- 
verely wounded.  The  ball  still  remains  in 
his  body.  After  the  surrender,  the  prison- 
ers were  marched  down  the  left  bank  of 
the  Maumee  river,  about  two  mQes,  to  the 
old  fort  built  by  the  British  and  retained 
for  years  after  the  end  of  the  Revolutioo- 
ary  War.  In  marching  from  the  place  oi 
surrender  to  the  fort,  the  Indians  stripped 
the  prisoners,  with  a  few  exceptions,  of 
their  clothing,  watches,  and  whatever  else 
of  value  they  possessed.  Lieut.  Unda*- 
wood,  however,  saved  his  watch  by  hiding 
the  chain,  so  that  it  was  not  discovered, 
and  it  was  afterwards  of  great  service  to 
him  and  his  fellow  soldiers.  He  was  strip- 
ped of  all  his  clothes,  except  his  shirt  and 
pantaloons,  and  in  this  condition,  bleeding 
from  his  wound,  was  marched  to  the  fort. 
But  before  getting  into  it,  he  and  his  com- 
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pamons  passed  through  a  scene  of  savaffe 
barbarity  and  cruelty  which  will  probably 
never  occur  again  in  the  United  States. 
They  were  made  to  run  the  gauntlet.  | 
This  was  done  in  the  following  manner. 
JThe  Indians  formed  a  line  to  the  left  of  the 
road  or  trace  running  along  the  river 
bank,  which  was  nearly  perpendicular,  and 
extending  from  the  dilapidated  walls^  of 
the  fort,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards 
up  the  river,  leaving  a  space  of  some  forty 
or  fifty  feet  between  their  line  and  the 
bank  of  the  river.  Through  this  defile, 
the  prisoners  were  compefled  to  pass,  in 
order  to  reach  the  gateway  that  led  into 
the  fort.  They  were  informed  by  the 
British  soldiers,  that  it  was  the  intention  of 
the  Indians  to  whip,  to  wound^  or  to  kill, 
just  as  their  malevolence  and  vindictive- 
ness  should  prompt,  and  that  each  from 
the  startinff  point,  at  the  head  of  the  line, 
should  make  his  way  into  the  fort  in  the 
best  way  he  could,  and  with  all  possible 
speed.  The  prisoners  were  told,  that 
when  within  the  walls  they  would  be  safe, 
but  this  promise  was  violated.  As  the 
prisoners  ran  between  the  Indian  line  and 
the  river  bank,  many  were  maimed  and  kill- 
ed with  tomahawks,  war  clubs  and  rifles. 
Those  braves  in  whom  all  feelings  of 
humanity  were  not  totally  extinct,  only 
beat  the  prisoners  over  their  heads  and 
shoulders,  as  they  passed,  with  ramrods 
and  wiping  sticks.  Lieut.  Underwood,  on 
reaching  the  head  of  the  line,  perceived 
that  it  was  concave  or  circular,  and  that 
those  who  ran  next  to  the  river  bank  were 
more  frequently  shot  down  than  those 
nearer  the  Indian  line.  He,  therefore,  de> 
termined  to  pass  by  the  ends  of  the  muz- 
zles of  their  guns,  knowing  that  if  he 
escaped  being  shot,  when  immediately  in 
front,  the  gun  would  not  be  turned  upon 
him,  because  the  ball,  after  killing  lum, 
might  also  hit  those  standing  further  on 
in  the  curved  line.  This  policy  of  the 
Lieutenant,  although  it  gave  him  a  better 
chance  to  escape  the  bulTets,  brought  him 
in  closer  contact  with  ramrods  and  wiping 
sticks,  and  he  received  many  severe  blows. 
Between  forty  and  fifty  prisoners  were  kill- 
ed in  thus  running  the  gauntlet ;  among 
them  the  brave  Captain  Lewis,  who  com- 
manded a  company  from  Jessamine  county. 
As  the  prisoners  passed  into  the  old 
iorip  they  were  ordered  to  sit  down,  and 


did  so  npon  the  wet  ground.  Lieut.  Un- 
derwood asked  permission  to  lay  his  head 
in  the  lap  of  a  fellow  soldier  named  Gil- 
pin, which  being  readily  granted,  he 
stretched  himself  upon  the  ground,  the 
better  to  enable  the  blood  to  escape  from 
his  wound.  In  this  situation  an  Indian  of 
the  Potowkttamie  tribe  from  the  embank- 
ment of  the  old  fort,  which  was  elevated 
about  four  feet  above  the  ground  on  which 
the  prisoners  were  sitting,  presented  his 
rifle,  and  shot  a  prisoner  near  the  base  of 
the  embankment.  He  then  deliberately 
loaded  his  gun  and  shot  another.  After 
this  he  laid  down  the  gun,  drew  his  toma- 
hawk, jumped  off  the  embankment,  and 
drove  it  to  the  helve  in  the  heads  of  two 
others.  He  then  scalped  and  stripped  his 
four  victims,  and  departed  with  his  tro- 
phies. The  ball  whicn  passed  through  one 
of  them,  penetrated  the  hips  of  a  soldier 
near  by,  inflicting  a  wound  which  after- 
wards occasioned  his  death.  So  that  it 
may  be  said,  that  five  prisoners  were  mur* 
dered  by  this  infuriated  savage  after  safety 
had  been  promised  them.  It  is  beheved, 
however,  that  the  British  ofiQcers  and  sol- 
diers were  sincerely  desirous  to  prevent 
the  massacre  which  occurred  in  the  fort. 
Whilst  the  Potowattamie  was  engaged  in 
his  work  of  death,  hundreds  of  savage 
warriors  dressed  in  their  war  costumes  and 
hideously  painted,  were  stationed  upon 
and  about  the  embankment  which  encircled 
the  prisoners.  Among  them  rage  and  fury 
were  manifested  by  every  sort  of  ejacula- 
tion. The  British  guard  incessantly  ut^ 
tered  the  expression,  **  Oh  nitchee  wah, 
oh  nitchee  wah."  It  can  never  be  forgot- 
ten by  those  who  heard  it  on  that  occasion. 
It  was  the  language  of  mercy  addressed 
to  the  infuriated  Indian,  and  those  who, 
surrounded  him,  and  as  afterwards  inter- 
preted to  the  Kentuckians,  signified,  "  Oh ! 
brother,  quit,  go  away."  This  appeal  may 
have  prevented  the  massacre  of  all  the 
prisoners. 

When  the  Potowattamie  began  ih^ 
butchery,  the  prisoners  in  danger,  and  who« 
up  to  that  moment,  had  retamed  their 
seats  upon  the  ground,  now  rose  to  their 
feet  and  endeavored  to  get  out  of  the  way 
and  save  themselves,  by  jumping  over  the 
heads  of  those  who  remained  sittbg.  In 
this  melee  of  horror,  while  those  on  the 
outside  were  receivmg  the  tomahawk,  those 
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a  little  removed  were,  in  tbeir  efforts  to 
escftpe,  trampling  the  wounded  and  pros- 
trate Lieutenant  under  their  feet  in  his  own 
blood.  When  the  Potowattamie  had 
glutted  his  vengeance  and  retired,  when 
the  uproar  was  calmed  and  order  restored, 
he  presented  an  appearance  more  readily 
conceived  than  described.  Having  been 
previously  stripped  to  his  shirt  and  panta- 
loons, he  now  appeared  as  if  plastered  with 
a  compost  of  mud  and  blood.  In  this 
situation,  he  was  an  object  of  one  of  the 
most  disinterested  acts  of  benevolence 
ever  performed.  A  generous  soldier, 
named  James  Boston,  of  Clark  county, 
Kentucky,  took  off  his  hunting  shirt,  the 
imiform  of  his  company,  and  insisted  on 
clothing  the  Lieutenant  with  it,  which  was 
done,  thereby  concealing  the  blood  and 
wound.  This  circumstance  may  have 
saved  the  Lieutenant's  life,  for  it  is  believed 
that  the  Indians  are  disposed  to  put  to 
death  all  those  who  are  woimded,  and 
who  fall  into  their  hands. 

After  many  other  interesting  and  thrill- 
ing incidents.  Lieutenant  Underwood  reach- 
ed the  prison  ship  lying  in  the  Maumee 
river,  ei^ht  or  nine  miles  below  the  rapids, 
about  nme  o'clock  at  night.  He  was  put 
on  board,  and  being  announced  as  a 
wounded  officer,  was  taken  to  the  cabin  of 
the  vessel  and  permitted  to  lie  upon  the 
floor,  where  he  spent  the  night  without  a 
blanket  or  covenng  of  any  kind.  Mid- 
shipman Parsons  was  kind  enough  on  the 
next  day  to  surrender  his  berth  to  the  Lieu- 
tenant, who  thereafter,  during  his  stay  on 
board,  received  every  attention  from  Cap- 
tain Stewart  and  the  other  officers  in  com- 
mand. Captain  Stewart  and  Midshipman 
Parsons  were  captured  by  Commodore 
Perry  in  the  naviU  battle  on  Lake  Erie, 
and  with  other  officers,  were  sent  to  Frank- 
fort, Kentucky,  and  there  confined  in  the 
penitentiary  to  answer  as  hostages  for 
the  treatment  American  prisoners  might 
receive  in  England.  This  was  a  measure 
of  retaliation,  in  consequence  of  the  out- 
rage perpetrated  at  Dartmouth,  in  Eng- 
land. Lieutenant  Underwood  visited  the 
captain  and  midshipman  in  the  penitentary 
with  a  view  to  return  the  kindness  they 
had  shown  him  when  a  prisoner. 

On  the  day  after  the  battle,  the  Ame- 
rican officers,  for  themselves  and  men, 
signed  a  pledge,  promising  not  to  fight 


against  the  King  of  Great  Britiun  or  his  al- 
lies, durii^  the  continuation  of  the  war,  un- 
less regularly  exchanged.  Upon  the  pre- 
sentation of  the  paper,  inquiry  was  niade 
whether,  by  the  term  **  alUes,'^  it  was  intend- 
ed to  embrace  the  Indians.  The  reply  was,  * 
"  His  Majesty's  allies  are  known,"  with  an 
intimation  that  the  prisoners  must  act  at 
their  peril.  Upon  the  execution  of  the 
paper,  those  officers  and  men  capable  of 
marching,  were  landed  and  discharged  on 

r'ole.  Lieutenant  Underwood  and  James 
Davis,  Esq.,  of  Lexington,  were  landed 
at  the  month  of  Huron  river,  and  found 
quarters  in  the  cabin  of  a  recent  settkr 
named  Sharrott,  where  they  were  treated 
with  all  kindness  until  they  were  able  to 
travel  home.  About  the  first  of  July,  the 
Lieutenant  reached  the  house  of  his  uncle 
in  Barren  county. 

This  short  but  disastrous  campaign  hav- 
ing terminated,  Mr.  Underwood  resumed 
his  legal  studies,  and  in  the  fall  of  1813 
obtained  license  to  practice  law.  He 
opened  an  office  in  Glasgow  in  the  winter, 
and  attended  the  first  court  in  Bowling* 
Green  in  February,  1814.  He  was  for- 
tunate in  obtaining  fees  and  money  enough 
to  pay  his  expenses,  the  more  necessary 
because  his  good  uncle  had  now  deter- 
mined to  throw  him  upon  his  own  re- 
sources. Well  did  he  meet  his  uncle's 
confidence  in  his  success.  He  rose  rapidly, 
and  in  a  few  years  stood  high'  in  his  pro- 
fession. The  Hon.  John  J.  Crittenden, 
now  his  colleague  in  the  Senate,  and  Solo- 
mon P.  Sharp,  a  distbguished  member  of 
Congress,  and  subsequently  Attorney -g»i- 
eral  of  the  State,  were  his  associates  at  the 
bar,  in  the  beginning  of  his  professional 
career.  These  eminent  lawyers  then  lived 
in  that  part  of  Kentucky  where  Mr.  Under- 
wood has  always  resided. 

He  was  elected  in  the  year  1816,  being 
just  elimble,  to  represent  Barren  county  in 
the  legislature,  and  was  annually  returned 
for  four  years.  He  then  voluntarily  with- 
drew from  the  political  arena,  that  all  of 
his  energies  might  be  devoted  to  the  pay- 
ment of  heavy  debts,  incurred  by  the  in- 
solvency of  those  for  whom  he  was  bound 
as  surety.  He  was  greatly  harassed,  but 
by  severe  struggles  freed  himself.  His 
books  were  even  surrendered  to  satisfy  cred- 
itors, but  he  never  was  sued  at  any  time  of 
his  life  except  as  surety  for  others.  Uepunc* 
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tually  complied  with  his  own  contracts  dur* 
ing  his  ^at  difficulties,  and  the  confidence 
of  his  chents  and  the  public  was  never  with- 
drawn. He  has  often  been  heard  to  say 
that  he  lost  the  best  ten  years  of  his  Hfe 
in  working  to  pay  the  debts  of  others. 
Having  extricated  himself  from  these  em- 
barrassments, he  is  now  in  easy  circum- 
stances. 

In  November,  1823,  Mr.  Underwood 
removed  to  Bowling  Green,  where  he  still 
resides.  He  became  one  of  the  actors  in 
the  memorable  contest  between  what  was 
called  the  new  and  old  court  parties, 
growing  out  of  the  intense  agitation  of 
great  constitutional  questions,  that  had 
nearly  resulted  in  a  civil  war.  The  legis- 
lature had  violated  the  obligation  of  con- 
tracts, by  the  passage  of  reHef  lawsj  as 
they  were  termed.  The  judges  declared 
them  to  be  unconstitutional,  and  the  legis- 
lature attempted  to  remove  them  from  of- 
fice by  re-organizing  the  court,  and  there 
were  then  two  sets  of  men  claiming  to  be 
judges  of  the  appellate  court.  Although 
Mr.  Underwood  s  pecuniary  affairs  seemed 
naturally  to  throw  him  on  the  side  of  the 
new  court,  yet  his  convictions  and  princi- 
ples sustained  the  old  court,  and  their  de- 
cisions against  the  relief  laws.  He  was 
selected  by  the  members  of  that  party  as 
their  candidate  for  the  legislature,  and  was 
elected  in  1825,  after  a  most  animated 
contest.  The  controversy  was  not  decided 
until  the  next  year,  when  he  again  repre- 
sented the  county ;  and  upon  the  settle- 
ment of  this  exciting  question  that  had 
convulsed  Kentucky,  he  retired  and  labored 
most  earnestly  to  relieve  his  pecuniary 
pressure.  But  he  was  not  permitted  to 
remain  in  private  life.  ,  In  1828,  he  was 
selected  by  the  anti-Jackson  party,  as 
their  candidate  for  the  office  of  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  and  wa^  placed  on  the  ticket 
with  the  Hon.  Thomas  Metcalfe,  who  was 
the  Gubernatorial  candidate.  Although 
General  Metcalfe  succeeded  and  was  elect- 
ed by  a  few  Hundred  votes  over  Major 
Barry,  subsequently  appointed  postmaster 
general,  Mr.  Breatnitt,  (late  Governor  of 
Kentucky,)  obtained  a  small  majority  over 
Mr.  Underwood.  This  result  was  partly 
in  consequence  of  votes  given  by  Major 
Barry  and  Mr.  Underwood  when  members 
of  the  legislature,  against  a  biU,  in  the 
provisions  of  which  the  occupants  of  lands 


felt  a  deep  interest.  Time,  however,  de- 
monstrated the  correctness  of  their  course, 
and  the  act,  which  had  passed  contrary  to 
their  votes,  was  repealed. 

In  December,  1828,  Governor  Metcalfe 
commissioned  Mr.  Underwood  as  one  of 
the  judges  of  the  court  of  appeals.  He 
and  Judge  Robertson,  who  were  school- 
mates at  Lancaster,  were  united  as  the 
only  judges  of  the  court.  Never  did  two 
officers  perform  more  labor  than  during 
the  first  year,  when  they  discharged  the 
whole  business  of  the  court  without  the 
aid  of  a'  chief  justice.  It  had  greatly  ac- 
cumulated during  the  straggle  between 
the  new  and  old  court,  f^ch  refrained 
from  doing  business,  from  the  uncertainty 
which  hung  over  the  ultimate  validity  of 
its  acts.  Judge  Robertson  wl»  commis- 
sioned as  chief  justice  in  December,  1820, 
and  Hon.  Richard  A.  Buckner  appointed 
as  one  of  the  associate  justices  of  the  court. 
Judge  Underwood  remamed  upon  the 
bench  until  1835,  when  he  resigned,  and 
was  elected  to  represent  the  third  con- 
gressional district.  He  served  as  a  repre- 
sentative in  Congress  for  eight  successive 
^ears.  He  notified  his  constituents  of  his 
mtention  to  retire  at  the  end  6{  the  third 
term,  and  left  Washington  with  his  family, 
intending  to  execute  his  design.  But  at 
Louisville,  on  his  way  homeward,  he  was 
informed  of  his  unanimous  nomination  in 
convention,  by  the  people  of  his  district, 
for  a  fourth  term.  He  did  not  think  pro- 
per to  resist  the  flattering  call,  and  was 
again  elected.  At  the  end  of  eight  years 
he  was  permitted  to  retire,  when  he  dili- 
firently  resumed  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession. 

In  1845,  he  consented  to  serve  his 
county -men,  who  had  nominated  him  with- 
out his  knowledge,  when  from  home,  in 
the  State  legislature.  He  was  elected  by 
a  very  large  majority,  many  of  his  political 
opponents  voting  for  him.  He  was  elected 
Speaker  of  the  House  in  December,  and 
presided  over  that  body  so  much  to  their 
satisfaction,  as  to  merit  and  receive  a 
unanimous  vote  of  thanks.  At  the  next 
session,  he  was  elected  to  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  for  the  term  of  six  years, 
commencing  on  the  4th  of  March,  1847. 
In  enumerating  the  offices  which  Senator 
Underwood  has  filled,  it  should  not  be 
overlooked  that  he  was  twice  a  presidential 
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elector,  voting  first,  in  1824,  for  Henry 
Clay  as  President,  and  John  C.  Calhoun 
as  Vice  President,  and  in  1844,  for  Mr. 
Clay  and  Mr.  Frelinghuysen.  The  college 
of  electors  visited  Mr.  Clay  in  1844,  after 
their  votes  had  been  griven,  and  Mr.  Under- 
wood delivered  to  him  an  address,  having 
been  selected  for  that  purpose. 

In  a  sketch  like  this,  the  different  pro- 
ductions of  Judge  Underwood's  mental 
labor  cannot  be  noticed.  To  do  so  would 
extend  this  article  far  beyond  the  limits 
prescribed.  It  may  be  said,  however, 
there  is  not  an  important  political  topic 
that  has  agitated  Kentucky,  or  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  since  he  entered  pub- 
lic life,  upon  which  he  has  not  fully  and 
freely  delivered  his  opinions.  The  collec- 
tion of  his  speeches  and  various  addresses 
to  his  constituents,  would,  of  themselves, 
form  a  large  volume.    His  judicial  opin- 


ions run  through  nine  volumes  ci  Re- 
ports, .published  by  authority  of  the  State 
of  Kentucky. 

Mr.  Underwood  has  been  twice  married. 
First  to  Miss  Eliza  M.  Trotter,  of  Glas- 
gow, daughter  of  Mr.  John  Trotter,  and 
granddaughter  of  the  Rev.  David  Bice,  a 
Presbyterian  minister,  who  emigrated  from 
Virginia  to  Kentucky  m  1783.  This  lady 
died  in  1836.  During  his  Congressional 
service  in  the  House  of  Representatives  he 
was  married  the  second  time  to  Miss  Eliza- 
beth Cox,  daughter  of  Colonel  John  Cox« 
of  Georgetown,  D.  C. 

In  person.  Judge  Underwood  is  almost 
six  feet  high  and  well  proportioned.  He 
retains,  to  a  remarkable  degree,  the  vigor 
and  elasticity  of  early  manhood,  and  is  one 
of  the  youngest  looking  men  of  his  age  in 
the  United  States. 


ENIGMA. 


Thsbb  is  a  king,  a  lord  severe, — 
He  rules  a  land  not  dark  or  drear ; 

Yet 't  is  DO  land  of  pleasure ; — 
There,  all  is  true,  and  all  is  firm, 
All  justice  have,  fronj  man  to  worm ; 

But  hearts,  there,  have  no  treasure. 

Though  days  are  clear  in  that  pure  land, 
And  Dieht  leads  forth  her  brilliant  band. 

While  the  vesper  hymn  is  swelling ; 
E'en  though,  'mid  rosy  splendors,  there. 
Fair  eve  unbinds  her  golden  hair; 

Joy  finds  nor  food  nor  dwelling. 

There,  flowers  unfold  their  leaves  and  smile, 
And  birds  sinff  loudly  out  the  while; 
But  souls  live  dark  and  lonely. 


There,  all  is  life,  and  all  is  truth. 
All  glowing  with  the  hues  of  youth ; 
But  'tis  a  vision  only. 

Eyes  cast  oo  eves  a  living  light, 
And  words  on  keenest  hearing  smites- 
Hands,  there,  with  hands  enfold ; 
And  yet,  ('less  I  have  had  a  dream,) 
Though  man  and  nature  perfect  seem, 
All°s  sharp,  and  keen,  and  cold. 

And  he,  that  monarch  cold  and  stern,— 
So  wise  he  hath  no  rooreito  learn. 

So  clear,  all  thinn  he  sees,— 
Is  but  a  lord  of  loveless  forms. 
Whose  breast  no  wayward  impulse 

Nor  tender  sympathies. 
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ADVENTURES  AND  CONQUESTS  OF  THE  NOEMANS  IN  ITALY, 


DURING  THE   DARK   AGES .• 


Tm  narratiTe  of  the  Icelandic  historian, 
Snorro,  in  the  Heimskringla,  of  the  visit  of 
King  Sigurd  the  Palmer  (Jorsala-far)  to 
Eang  Roger  in  Sicily,  proves,  that  the 
Northmen  at  an  early  period  had  accus- 
tomed themselves  to  consider  the  Italian 
Kormans  as  descendants  of  their  own 
Scandinavian  race.  On  that  accotmt  the 
attention  and  researches  of  the  Scandina- 
vian historians  have,  during  the  last  cen- 
tury and  down  to  the  present  day,  heen 
directed  to  the  achievements  and  con- 
quests of  the  Normans  in  the  South, 
although  hoth  those  who  participated  in 
the  emimitions  to  Italy,  as  well  as  those 
who  followed  William  the  Conqueror  to 
England  had  already  long  ago  adopted 
the  Romanic,  or  French,  language  and 
manners. 

Ralph  Ganger,  who  in  the  year  912 
was  invested  with  Neustria,  and  his  com- 
panions, had  married  French  women,  and 
in  the  interval  of  two  or  three  genera- 
tions the  Romanic,  or  French,  element  had 
nearly  entirely  superseded  the  Scandina- 
vian. Even  the  Danish  language,  which 
certainly  was  the  strongest  memorial  of 
the  Scandinavial  origin  of  the  Normans, 
had  already  at  the  time  of  William  Long- 
sword,  (932 — 943,)  heen  so  effectually 
supplanted  by  the  French,  that  Benedict 
of  More  made  the  Duke  of  Normandy  thus 
express  himself  in  regard  to  the  education 
of  his  son : — 

'^  Se  ^  Roem  le  fas  gaitier 
Et  norir  gaires  loii|eiiieDt« 
n  lie  sara  parler  neient 
Daneis ;  kar  nul  nel  i  parole. 
Si  veil  kil  eeit  a  tele  escole 
Ke  as  Daneis  sace  parler. 
Se  ne  serent  neient  forz  romanz, 
Mer  k  Bajnez  en  a  tanz, 


Ki  ne  sevent  parier  se  non  Daneis 
Et  pur  90  Sire  quens  fiotoo, 
Yoil  ke  vos  Taiez  enserajile  ad  vos, 
Et  de  U  enseigner  curios."' f 

The  great  bulk  of  the  Normaas  m 
France  may  thus  be  oonsiderad  already 
at  that  time  to  have  been  esseDtiaUy  Ro 
manixed,  yet  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  aa 
accident^  thai  Normandy  happened  to  be 
thai  pronnce  of  France  from  which  tl^ 
expeditions  to  Italy  and  Epgland  were 
undertaken.  These  expeditions  w^^  emi*- 
nently  called  forth  by  the  same  ardent 
desire  to  acquire  renown  and  dominion, 
which  at  an  earlier  period  had  inspired 
the  roving  Sea-kings  of  Scandinavia  to 
bvave  the  dangers  of  the  ocean ;  they 
were  the  last  undulations  of  that  immense 
swell,  which  bvuvt  forth  from  the  low 
shores  of  Denmark  and  the  rocky  coaste 
of  Norway  and  Sweden.  These  wars, 
too,  were  undertaken  by  heroes,  who 
fought  in  the  true  spirit  of  Old  Seandi- 
navia,  and,  as  a  Danish  poet  says,  "  who 
cleared  the  battle-field  and  terrified  the 
dArarfs." 

It  is  particularly  the  expeditions  of  the 
Normans  to  Italy,  and  their  early  con- 
quests in  Naples  and  Sicily,  wfaloh  so 
strongly  remind  us  of  their  genuine  Scan- 
dinavian spirit.  Thb  part  of  their  history 
will  perhaps  the  more  attract  out-  atten- 
ticMi,  as  the  chroniclers  oi  Italy,  who 
wrote  their  conquests  and  settlements, 
have  chiefly  dwelt  upcHi  the  relations  into 
which  they  soon  entered  with  the  Roman 
Pontiflb,  and  the  wara  which  they  carried 
on  beyond  the  Adriatic  against  the  Em- 
perors of  the  Eastern  Roman  Empire*' 
Finally  may  be  added,  that  many  new  and 
interestmg  features,  highly  illustrative  of 


*  Views  oa  the  Emigntions  frQm  NomMadv  to  Italy,  aad  on  the  earliest  Conquests  of  the  NoAnsna 
in  Naples  and  Sicily,  from  the  Danish  of  F.  Scniern. 
t  For  this  and  the  succeeding  notes  see  the  end  of  the  artiele. 
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this  primitive  history  of  the  Italian  Nor- 
mans, have  appeared  a  few  years  ago  by 
the  discovery  of  the  Chronicle  of  a  con- 
temporary Benedictine  Monk  of  the  con- 
vent of  Monte  Casino,  an  outline  of  which 
we  here  present  to  our  readers.* 

In  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury the  present  Kingdom  of  the  Two 
Sicilies  was  dismembered  in  many  parts. 
The  Greek  cities  of  Naples,  Amain  and 
Qaeta,  had  succeeded  nearly  in  the  same 
manner  as  Venice,  in  detaching  themselves 
^m  the  Eastern  Roman  Empire,  and  in 
gradually  enlarging  their  dommion.  The 
principalities  of  Benevento,  Capua  and 
Salerno,  were  then  the  only  remains 
of  the  once  powerful  kingdom  of  the 
Longobards.  Apulia  and  Calabria,  the 
last  possessions  of  the  Byasantine  Emper- 
ors in  Italy,  were  governed  by  a  Catapan, 
or  viceregent,  with  a  severity,  the  danger 
and  folly  of  which  the  experience  of  cen- 
turies had  not  yet  revealed.  The  Byzan- 
tine Catapan,  the  three  Longobard  princes, 
and  the  independent  Greek  dukes  of  Na- 
ples, Amalfi,  and  Qaeta,  all  aspired  to  the 
supremacy,  and  were  thus  continually  in- 
volved in  warB>  which  were  carried  on 
almost  in  the  same  manner  as  the  ancient 
fends  betweeti  the  early  Romans  and  their 
neighbors ;  border  forays  into  the  territo- 
ries of  the  enemy  being  undertaken  during 
harvest,  when  the  crops  were  burnt  down 
and  the  cattle  carried  off.  The  poor  in- 
habitants lamented,  and  expected  their 
deliverance  with  an  ardor,  which,  at  the 
time,  did  not  only  proceed  from  the  ordi- 
nary desire  of  innovation,  but  might  be 
sufficiently  explained  by  the  havoc  of  end- 
less wars,  and  the  impossibility,  at  once,  of 
satisfying  the  rapacity  of  seven  ambitious 
rulers.  To  these  grievances  might  be 
added  the  annual  depredations  of  the 
Saracens,  who,  either  as  pirates  or  as  aux- 
iliaries of  the  Italian  princes,  crossed  over 
from  Sicily,  landed  on  the  coasts  and  pil- 
laged the  country.* 

Sicily  had  aheady  for  a  long  time  been 
eirposed  to  the  ptratioal  descents  of  the 
Arabs,  before  they  were  invited  as  auxil- 
iaries of  the  Greek  genotil,  Empedocles, 
IB  the  year  826,  during  his  rebellion  against 
the  Emperor  Michael  the  Stammerer. 
They  readily  answered  to  this  appeal.  Has- 
san Bcn-el-Ferath  landed  on  the  island, 
and  a  bloody  war  commenced,  which  con- 


tinued for  nearly  a  century,  and  termina- 
ted with  the  conquest  of  Palermo  and 
Syracuse  by  the  Aglabites  of  Tunis,  who 
changed  the  whole  island  into  an  Arabic 
province.  An  Emir  was  appointed  gov- 
ernor, according  to  the  custom  of  the 
Saracens,  and  Alcaldes  had  the  subordi- 
nate command  of  the  different  cities  and 
districts ;  yet  the  inhabitants  retained  their 
old  i^hts  and  privileges,  and  soon  acquired 
an  a&ction  for  their  victors  on  account  of 
their  just  and  creditable  government^  and 
unusually  liberal  vievrs  in  religious  matters. 
Beneath  the  mild  sway  of  the  Aglabites 
and  Fatimites,  a  multitude  of  Arabic  cities 
and  castles  rose  in  the  island ;  excellent 
manufactures  were  established,  and  the 
rich  soil  cultivated  on  a  hitherto  unknown 
scale.  The  sugar-cane  was  transplanted 
from  Egypt ;  manna  from  Persia,  and  cot- 
ton from  Asia  Minor ;  the  olive  tree  was 
sedulously  tended  and  propagated,  all  over 
the  island.  Commerce  nourished;  num- 
bers of  merchant  vessels  daily  arrived  or 
departed  from  the  different  Sicilian  ports* 
laden  with  rich  cargoes.  The  objects  of 
nuignificence  and  luxury  which  commerce 
brought  together,  served  in  part  to  em- 
bellish the  Saracen  castles,  which  were 
moa'eover  enriched  with  the  treasures  and 
precious  booty  carried  home  by  the  cor- 
sairs from  their  predatory  incursions  into 
Italy.^ 

Among  these  expeditions,  which  were 
undertaken  with  great  regularity,  and 
many  of  which  are  mentioned  by  the 
Italian  annalists,  few  have  been  more  re- 
markable than  one  which  happened  in  the 
beginning  of  the  eleventh  century.  In  the 
year  1016'  a  large  Saracen  fleet  departed 
from  Sicily  and  sailed  for  the  Italian 
coasts.  The  fleet  entered  the  bay  of  Sa- 
lerno, and  anchored  off  the  city.  Here,  a 
numerous  host  of  Arabs  disembarked,  and 
encamped  on  a  grassy  plain  between  the 
city  and  the  sea,  and  despising  an  enemj 
whom  they  had  so  often  vanquished,  they 
cared  only  for  refreshment  and  repose. 
Gaimar  the  Great,  at  that  time  ruler  of 
Salerno,  had  refused  to  pay  the  tribute, 
which  the  Salemitan  princes  were  annually 
accustomed  to  pay  the  Saracens.  But  now» 
fearing  to  expose  the  country  and  city  to 
depredation  and  destruction,  he  at  last 
thought  it  necessary  to  yield  to  the  de> 
mands  of  the   Arabs,  and  had  alreadj 
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given  orders  to  cbllect  and  send  off  the 
money,  when  forty  tall  and  handsoidae  pil- 
grims presented  themselves  befor^  him. 
They  had  arrived  the  day  before  from 
Palestine  in  an  Amalfitan  ship,  and  were 
going  to  leave  Italy  and  return  to  Nor- 
mandy, their  native  country.  They  strenu- 
ously represented  to  Gaimar  t^e  impro- 
priety of  Christians  payin|^' tribute  to 
infidels,  dn  action  unworthy  ojf  b)rave  men, 
and  requested  him  to  furnish  them  with 
horses  and  arms  to  fight*  the  Safacens. 
The  Longobard  prince,  highly  pletoed  with 
this  generous  proposal,  granted  their,  re- 
quest ;  and,  followed  by  the  warriors  of 
Gaimar,  the  Norman  pilgrims  fell  suddenly 
upon  the  Arabs,  numbers  of  whom  per- 
ished, and  the  rest  with  difficulty,  saved 
themselves  by  swimming  to  their  sbips.^ 

This  was  the  first  time  that  Lower  Italy 
became  acquainted  with  the  Ncn^nans. 
Carried  back  triumphantly  to  the  city, 
they  received  rich  presents  from  the  Prince 
of  Salerno,  who,  with  admiration,  had  wit- 
nessed their  strength  and  prowess.  Gai- 
mar wished  to  persuade  the  pilgrims  to 
remain  in  his  service,  but  longing  for  tj^eir 
native  country,  from  which  they  had  been 
absent  so  long,  they  did  not  yield'  to  his 
splendid  promises,  and  returned  to  the 
North."  Yet  as  they  had  told  the  'prince 
that  their  country  possessed  men  as  valiant 
as  themselves,  "  men  who  had  been  victors 
on  every  battle-field,  and  never  turned 
their  backs  upon  an  enemy,"  he  resolved 
to  send  ambassadors  to  Normandy,  in  order 
to  invite  the  youn^  waniors  to  come  down 
to  Italy.  Nor  dia  he  execute  this  resolu- 
tion without  artifice  :  **  like  another  Nar- 
aes,"  as  the  old  chronicler  from  Monte 
Casino  says,  "he  ordered  his  envoys  to 
present  purple  cloaks,  bridles  ornamented 
with  precious  stones,  oranges,  *  almonds 
and  other  southern  fruits,  which  have 
always  excited  the  avidity  of  the«northem 
nations,  and  which  did  not  fail  now  to  in- 
spire the  young  men  with  the  ardent  desire 
to  become  acquainted  with  the  magnifi- 
cence of  the  South." 

The  Italian  ambassadors,  on  their  arrival 
in  Normandy,  were  astonished  at  what  they 
saw  there,  all  things  were  so  different  from 
what  they  hitherto  had  had  an  opportunity 
of  observing.  They  found  "  on  the  outer 
edge  of  France  a  plam  covered  with  trees 
and  various  fruits  ;  in  this  limited  region 


lived  in  great  numbers  a  tall  and  /Stoui 
nation,  who  formerly  had  inhabited  an 
island  called  Nora,  and  were  therefore 
named  Nor-mants,  men  from  Nora ;  man 
signifying  people,  ii^the  German  language. 
And  the  population  augmenting  at  such  a 
rate,  that  neither  the  fields  nor  the  trees 
were  able  any  longer  to  yield  the  neces- 
saries of  life  to  so  numerous  a  nation,  they 
migrated  to  various  parts  of  the  world. 
Thus  did  these  people  depart  from  their 
native  country,  and  abandon  small  things 
to  acquire  great ;  and  they  did  not  imitate 
others,  who  wander  out  into  the  world  to 
serve  strangers,  but  thev  were  like  the 
heroes  of  antiquity,  and  desired  to  subdue 
the  nations  and  bring  them  beneath  their 
sway. 

At  last  the  Normans  arrived  at  the 
harbor  formed  by  the  river  Seine,  where 
it  discharges  itself  in  the  sea.  They 
ascended  the  river,  and  advancing  into  the 
country,  discovered  that  it  surpassed  in 
beauty  and  fertility  all  the  countries  along 
the  shores  of  which  they  hitherto  had 
sailed.  They  then  conquered  this  fine  re- 
gion, which  has  numerous  rivers  abound- 
ing with  fish,  and  immense  forests,  and  is 
as  proper  for  hawking  as  convenient  for 
agriculture  and  cattle-breeding.  Such  was 
the  country.  As  to  the  people,  it  possesses 
great  cunning  and  ability ;  it  shows  hospi- 
tality to  foreigners,  takes  bloody  vengeance 
at  all  affronts,  and  devotes  itself  with  seal 
to  eloquence  and  learning.  The  chieftains 
are  fond  of  arms  and  fighting,  and  often 
encourage  the  youth,  who,  like  the  whoU 
race,  are  covetous  of  gain  and  glory,  to 
abandon  their  home  and  go  abroad  to  for- 
eign regions,  where  there  is  a  prospect  of 
acquiring  greater  wealth.  They  all  delight 
to  ride  on  noble  steeds,  to  go  hunting  and 
hawking,'  to  wear  beautiful  armor  and 
costly  dresses ; — ^but  in  the  hour  of  trial 
they  can  endure  with  incredible  fortitude 
the  inclemency  of  every  climate,  and  all 
the  dangers  and  hardships  of  a  military 
life." 

The  forty  Norman  pilgrims  on  their  re- 
turn had  related  what  they  had  seen  and 
heard  on  their  long  wanderings,  the  dan- 
gers they  bad  encountered,  the  heroio 
deeds  they  had  achieved,  and  the  precious 
gifts  they  had  received.  Thus  they  had 
already  excited  the  desire  of  many  to  tiy 
the  same  fortune,  and  when  the  meaaen** 
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gera  of  Gaimar  retiumed  to  Italy,  they  not 
only  were  acoompanied  by  several  of  those 
Normans  who  at  Salerno  had  fought  the 
Saracens,  but  also  by  many  others,  bold 
and  raliant  men.    Among  these  were  the 
brothers  Asmund  Drengot,"  Ralph,  Rai- 
nolf,  and  Anquetll  of  Quarrel.    A  favorite 
of  Duke  Richard  the  Good,  William  Be- 
postel,  had  in  an  assembly  of  high-bom 
Normans  boasted  of  having  dishonored 
the  daughter  of  Asmund,  who,  burning 
with  revenge,  sought  and  found  a  favora- 
ble moment  to  slay  his  enemy,  while  the 
latter,  in  company  with  the  Duke,  was 
hunting  in  one  of  the  dense  forests  of  Nor- 
mandy.   Asmund,  fearing  the  resentment 
of  the  Duke,  fled  with  his  brothers  to  the 
Anglo-Saxons  in  England,  whence  he  now 
returned  to  France  in  order  to  join  the 
Salemitan  ambassadors  and  leave  his  na- 
tive country  forever.     Having  overcome 
all  the  dai^rs  and  hardships  which  at 
that  time  were  still  inseparable  fVom  a 
journey  through  France  and  Italy,  the 
envoys  of  Gaimar  and  their  companions 
at  last  in  safety  reached  the  end  of  their 
wanderinxr.    In  Salerno  the  greater  part 
of  the  lu^rmans  remained  in  the  military 
service  of  Gaimar ;  but  Asmund  and  hiiB 
broUiers  left  the  city  again  and  went  on  a 
pilgrimage  to  Mount  Gargano,  where  they 
mtended  to  visit  the  sanctuary  of  Saint 
Michael,^'  of  high  repute  even  in  the  far 
North,  and  to  offer  their  thanks  to  the 
Saint  for  his  protection  during  the  misfor- 
tunes of  their  exile  and  toilsome  wander- 
mgs.    On  the  wood-clad  summit  of  the 
mountain  they  met  a  stranger,  dressed 
and  armed  in  the  Oriental  style,  with 
whom  they  became  acquainted.    It  was 
Melo,  a  distinguished  citizen  of  Bari,  who 
a  few  years  before  had  placed  himself  at 
the  head  of  an  insurrection  agunst  the 
Greeks,  but  being  forced  to  flee,  was  now 
wandering  about  as'  an  exile.    Between 
him  and  the  Normans  so  close  an  alliance 
was  now  formed  on  the  summit  of  Mount 
Gargano,  that  Asmund  Drengot  and  his 
bfothers,  instead  of  entering  the  service  of 
the  prince  of  Salerno,  sent  a  message  to 
their  relations  and  friends  in  Normandy, 
requesting  them  to  leave  their  home,  and 
wiui  Melo  for  their  leader,  to  wage  war 
aeainst  the  wealthy  but  cowardly  Grreeks 
m  Apulia.    About  three  thousand  Nor- 
maas  ^acUy  accepted  the  oflSsr,  and  were 


the  following  year,  1017,  on  their  march 
to  Italy  neariy  at  the  same  time  when  the 
wild  rovers  of  Scandmavia  made  their 
last  predatory  descent  upon  the  coasts  of 
France." 

It  has  generally  been  assumed,  that  the 
Normans  went  by  sea  from  Normandy 
through  the  stnut  of  Gibraltar,'*  to  Italy, 
and  urn  opinion  is  upon  the  whole  not 
without  probability.    Those  autbors  who 
remembered  that  the  Normans  had  arrived 
in  Neustria  with  numerous  fleets,  and  that 
they,  after  thdr  final  settlement  in  Nor- 
mandy, for  centuries  continued  to  nourish 
the  predilection  of  their  ancestors  for  a 
sea-faring  life  and  the  dangers   of  the 
deep,  were    easily  tempted  to  suppose 
that  the  migrations  of  the  Norman  warriors 
to   Italy  were  undertaken  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  former  expeditions  from 
the  Baldc  to  France.    Others,  who  knew 
something  about  the  fortunes  of  the  Nor- 
mans in  Italy,  were  at  a  loss,  except  by 
adopting  this  opinion,  to  account  (or  the 
sudden  appearance  of  so  many  ships,  with 
which  the  Normans,  a  short  time  after 
their  first  descent  into  Italy,  were  swarm- 
ing along  the  coasts  of  Calabria  and  l^cily. 
To  this  may  still  be  added,  that  the  sources 
of  their  history  generally  express  them- 
selves so  very  indistinctly,  that  in  many 
places  it  is  nearly  impossible  to  distinguish 
if  the  travels  were  undertaken  by  land  or 
by  water.    This  is  for  instance  the  case  in 
Aime,  the  chronicler  from  Monte  Caano, 
where  he  mentions  the  migration  of  Will- 
iam, Drogo,  and  Humfrey.     Nor  is  Amolfo 
of  Milan,  or  William  of  Apulia,  more  clear 
in  their  relation  of  the  expedition  of  those 
bands,  who  on  the  invitation  of  Rainulf 
departed    from    Normandy   for    Apulia. 
Jeffrey  (Galfridus)  Malaterra  repeatedly 
speaks  of  the  wanderings  of  the  eldest 
sons  of  Tancred,  of  Robert  Wiscard  and 
Roger  the  Generous,  without  any  indica- 
tion of  the  direction  of  their  route ;  and 
this  is  generally  the  case  too  with  Wilfiam 
of  Jumieges  and  Ordelicus  Yitalis. 

Nevertheless,  we  do  not  hesitate  here  at 
once  to  contest  and  reject  the  opinion,  that 
the  Normans  arrived  m  Italy  by  water,  as 
inconsistent  with  distinct  and  clear  evi- 
dence in  the  sources.  By  a  closer  investi- 
gation of  the  latter  we  find  several  of  these 
expeditions  mentioned  in  such  anumneras 
to  let  us  infer,  that  they  were  made  by 
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land.  Asmimd  Drengot  and  his  brotLers* 
oa  their  flight  from  ^nnandy  ia  the  year 
10 17 1  "  passed  through  the  city  of  Rome, 
and  arrived  at  Capua  ;"^*  and  in  another 
place  it  b  said  that  they  fled  with  their 
norses  and  arms  only.**  William  the  Blind 
starting  for  Italy  in  the  year  1054,  with 
some  monks  and  a  retinue  of  twelve 
squires  on  a  visit  to  his  son,  who  had  ac- 
quired renown  and  riches  in  the  South, 
crossed  the  Alps  and  passed  through 
Borne  to  Apulia."  When  Robert  of 
Grentemesnil,  in  the  year  1061,  from  the 
fear  of  Duke  William,  went  into  banish- 
inent»  "he  mounted  his  steed  with  his 
two  attendants,  Fuleo  and  Urso,  and  rode 
through  Gaul ;  he  then  repaired  to  Rome 
and  jomed  Robert  Wiscard  m  Lower  Italy." 
Speakiog  of  the  Normans,  who  in  the  be- 
ginning went  to  Apulia,  it  is  generally 
said,  "  that  they  crossed  the  Tiber ;"  and 
finally,  that  those  bands  who  in  the  year 
1017,  on  the  invitation  of  Melo,  left  Nor- 
mandy, having  arrived  at  a  mountain  pass 
on  St  Bernard,  (Mons  FovLs,)  where  the 
inhabitants  by  towers  and  gates  had  shut 
the  passage  in  order  to  demand  a  tribute 
of  the  travellers,  broke  open  the  gates, 
killed  the  guardians,  and  with  their  swords 
cleared  their  way  to  Rome  and  Apulia."- 
On  the  arrival  of  the  Normans  in  Lower 
Italy,  they  joined  those  troops  which  Melo 
in  the  meantime  had  obtamed  from  the 
Longobard  princes,  who  with  avidity  em- 
braced every  opportunity  to  weaken  the 
Greek  empire  in  Italy.  In  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1018,  when  the  cold  was  so 
intense  that  even  the  wild  beasts  perished 
in  the  mountains,  Melo  opened  the  contest, 
wherein  he  in  a  short  time  gained  six  vic- 
tories ;  but  in  the  next  year  fortune  turned 
against  him,  and  after  the  defeat  near 
Cannae,  he  was  obliged  to  flee  to  Ger- 
many, where,  a  few  months  later,  he  died 
broken-hearted  at  the  overthrow  of  all  his 
hopes,  Dato,  his  brother-in-law,  who 
attempted  to  continue  the  feud  against 
the  Greeks,  was  routed  and  taken  prison- 
er in  the  year  1021.  The  Greeks  mount- 
ed him,  in  chains,  on  a  donkey,  and  carried 
him  triumphantly  to  Bari,  where  he  was 
sewed  up  in  a  sack  together  with  a  serpent, 
tf  cock,  and  a  monkey,  and  thrown  into  the 
sea.  After  the  death  of  Dato  the  nephews 
of  Melo  rose  as  leaders  against  the  Greeks, 
and  to  their  assistance  the  German  Emperor 


Henry  the  Second  crossed  the  Alps  at  the 
head  of  a  powerful  army.  But  the  Ger- 
mans not  being  able  to  withstand  the 
baneful  influence  of  the  Italian  climate, 
the  Emperor  returned  in  1028,  without 
having  succeeded  in  expelling  the  Greeks.** 

The  nephews  of  Melo,  who  now  gave 
up  the  contest,  received  from  the  Emperor 
some  of  his  Italian  fiefs,  and  jritb  them 
Henry  left  the  last  twenty -five  Normans 
who  had  survived  the  war,  and  remained 
faithful  to  the  family  of  Melo.  Among 
these  are  named  Walter  of  Canisy,  Hugh 
Faloch,  Gusman,  Stig,  Thorstein  and  Bal- 
bus.  Most  of  the  other  Normans  had 
perished  as  the  victims  of  their  head- 
long courage  and  contempt  of  death.  Of 
two  hundred  and  fifty  who  had  fought  at 
the  battle  of  Cannae,  only  ten  remained ; 
and  already  at  the  time  when  Melo  went 
into  banishment,  the  three  thousand  war- 
riors from  Normandy  had  melted  down  to 
five  hundred.  Those  who,  besides  the 
above-mentioned  small  number,  faithfully 
adhering  to  the  family  of  Melo,  had  escaped 
from  the  war,  returned  to  Salerno  and 
joined  those  of  their  brothers,  who  with 
the  .envoys  of  Gaimar  at  an  earlier  period 
had  ^arrived  from  Normandy,  and  still 
served  as  regular  troops  (soudarii,  i.  e.  sol- 
diers) the  prince  of  Salerno.  The  com- 
mander of  these  Normans  was  Thorstein 
Scitel,  of  whom  for  long  years  afterwards 
many  wonderful  traditions  were  told  in 
Normandy.  Thus  the  chronicles  give 
some  curious  details,  how  he,  in  t!ie  court 
of  the  palace  at  Salerno,  was  attacked  by 
a  lion,  whom  he  caught  with  his  defenceless 
arms,  lifted  hi^h  in  the  air,  and  then  hurled 
over  the  battlements  of  the  castle ;  and 
how  he,  at  last,  by  some  Longobard  trai- 
tors, was  decoyed  to  a  dragon,  whom  he 
succeeded  in  killing,  but  whose  venomous 
blood  occasioned  his  death." 

Provoked  at  the  death  of  Thorstein,  or, 
as  another  version  has  it,  dissatisfied  at 
not  being  rewarded  according  to  the  agree- 
ment, the  Normans  renounced  their  alle- 
giance to  the  prince  of  Salerno  and  retired 
to  the  marshes  of  Campania,  tenanted  by 
frogs,  where  they  erected  a  strongly  forti- 
fied camp,  and  cnose  Rainulf,  the  brother 
of  Asmund  Drengot,  for  thtir  leader.  The 
Normans  soon  began  to  form  a  political 
system  of  their  own.  They  would  have 
lost  all  weight  if  one  of  the  petty  princes 
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of  Lower  Italy  had  succeeded  in  sub- 
jecting his  neighbors,  and  they  there- 
fore sought  to  maintain  a  certain  balance 
of  power,  whereby  their  service  would 
be  always  considered  as  important ;  and 
with  great  artifice  and  without  shunning 
any  danger  or  exertion,  they  fully  accom- 
plished 5ieir  purpose.  The  Italian  chroni- 
clers, with  the  most  vivid  colors,  de- 
scribe the  heroic  valor  of  the  Normans, 
which,  though  it  excites  their  enthusiasm, 
yet  inspires  them  with  ^eat  bitterness. 
They  bewail  "  the  unheard  of  cruelty  and 
savage  fierceness  of  this  foreign  nation,  who 
showed  a  more  than  heathen  disdain  for 
the  holy  church."**  These  complaints  are 
certainly  in  part  to  be  regarded  as  the  ex- 
aggerations of  the  bigoted  chroniclers,  or 
as  a  re-echoing  of  the  olden  time  :  at  all 
events  they  were  not  able  to  lessen  the 
reputation  of  the  Normans ;  it  continued 
on  the  increase,  the  more  the  princes  of 
Italy  became  confident,  that  the  superior 
spirit,  bravery  and  discipline  of  the  for- 
eigners, nearly  in  every  battle,  gave  vic- 
tory to  the  side  which  they  espoused. 
Having  assisted  Duke  Qergio  in  the  re- 
capture of  Naples,  from  which  he  had 
been  driven  by  the  prince  of  Capua^  the 
duke,  in  the  year  1029,  generously  granted 
them  a  portion  of  land  between  Naples  and 
Capua,  where  they  built  the  strong  «astle 
Anversa  la  Normanna.  They  fortified  the 
town  with  moats  and  high  battlemeuted 
walls,  and  Rainulf,  who  married  the  sister 
of  Gergio,  sent  envoys  with  this  intelligence 
to  Normandy,  to  mvite  his  countrymen 
to  strengthen  the  warlike  colony  by  the 
migration  of  new  bands.  Many  were  those 
who  followed  his  call :  some  departed  be- 
cause they  were  outlawed ;  others  to  meet 
their  relations  and  friends,  who  had  emi- 
grated at  an  earlier  period,  and  others 
again  from  a  desire  to  acquire  wealth  and 
reputation  with  their  swords.  Among  the 
last  were  the  three  eldest  sons  of  Tancred 
of  Hauteville. 

II.  In  the  neighborhood  of  Cotentin,**  in 
Normandy,  lay  the  castle  of  Hauteville, 
close  to  the  present  village  of  the  same 
name.  There  are  now  few  ruins  of  the 
castle  left,  but  the  surroundinc^  meadows 
still  preserving  the  names  of  l^arc,  Bois, 
Colombier,  clearly  indicate  that  they,  dur- 
ing the  middle  ages,  formed  the  feudal 
estate  of  a  nobleman.     At  the  castle  of 


Hauteville,  among  the  flower  of  the  North- 
men, lived  in  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh 
century  a  generous  and  brave  baron,  Tan- 
cred, wh6  m  his  younger  years  had  visited 
foreign  courts,**  and  performed  many  a 
gallant  deed.  During  his  residence  at 
9ie  court  of  Richard  the  Good,  he  once 
went  a  hunting  with  the  Duke,  a  pastime 
highly  esteemed  by  the  Normans.  Here 
he  was  attacked  by  a  powerful  wild  boar,** 
who  had  killed  the  pursuing  hounds,  but 
Tancred  rushed  forward  and  thrust  the 
animal  with  so  great  force  that  the  hilt 
of  his  sword  struck  on  its  forehead,  and 
the  Duke,  delighted  with  his  prowess,  re- 
tained him  at  his  court,  where  he  com- 
manded ten  of  hb  knights.**  Havbg 
spent  sevt^ral  years  in  the  service  of  the 
Duke  of  Normandy,  Tancred  returned  to 
his  paternal  estate,  where  he  married  Mu- 
riella,  with  whom  he  had  five  sons,  William, 
Drogo,  Humfrey,  Godfrey,  and  Serlon. 
After  the  death  of  Muriella  he  took  an- 
other wife,  Fredesenda,  who  bore  him  the 
sons  Robert,  Malger,  Alfred,  William, 
Humbert,  Tancred  and  Roger.**  All  the 
twelve  sons  of  Tancred  were  distinguished 
in  every  knightly  exercise,  and  from  their 
early  youth  it  was  inculcated  them,  above 
all  other  considerations,  to  aspire  to  glory, 
not  to  suffer  any  equal  near  them,  bat 
rather  to  risk  all  to  bring  every  rival  be- 
neath their  sway. 

When  William,  Drogo,  and  Humfrey 
came  of  age  and  were  armed  knights, 
they  accepted  the  invitation  of  Rainulf  of 
Anversa  and  departed  for  Italy.  On  the 
journey  they  earned  their  sustenance  with 
their  swords ;  and  when  they  at  last  in  the 
year  1035,  arrived  in  Apulia,  and  there 
learned  that  the  prince  of  Capua  was  at 
war  with  Gaimar  the  Fourth  of  Salerno, 
the  successor  of  Gaimar  the  Great,  they 
changed  their  former  intention  of  joining 
the  Norman  colony  at  Anversa,  and  pre- 
ferred to  enter  the  military  service  of  the 
Duke  of  Capua.  But  they  soon  became 
aware  of  the  avarice  of  this  prince  :  they 
left  him  again  and  marched  off  to  Gaimar 
of  Salerno,  who  at  that  time  had  per- 
suaded some  hundred  other  warriors,  lately 
arrived  from  Normandy,  to  join  his  banner. 
At  the  head  of  these  Salemitan  Normans 
William  and  his  two  brothers  performed 
the  most  daring  and  heroic  deeds,  and 
were  liberally  rewarded  by  Gaimar.     Yet 
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the  timid  and  suspicious  Italian  soon  be- 
gan  to  become  distrustful  of  his  foreign 
mercenaries,  and  to  fear  that  these  wHd 
guests  might  become  dangerous  to  him- 
self and  his  own  dominion ;  he  therefore 
secretly  sought  a  pretext  to  get  rid  of 
them. 

In  the  mean  time  the  fame  of  the  won- 
derful valor  of  the  Normans  had  spread 
all  over  the  Orient,  and  they  were  thus 
called  away  to  new  regions  and  new  vic- 
tories. The  Byzantine  emperors  had  never 
forgotten  the  loss  of  Sicily ;  but  all  their 
efforts,  however  strenuous,  to  regain  pos- 
session of  that  fertile  and  beautinil  island, 
had  hitherto  been  rewarded  with  continual 
disasters.  Michael  the  Fourth,  the  Paph- 
lagonian,  who  now  occupied  the  imperial 
throne,  resolved  at  last  to  take  advantage  of 
the  internal  dissensions  among  the  Arabs 
in  Sicily,  and  to  make  another  attempt  to 
reconquer  the  island.  A  large  army  was 
assembled  for  this  purpose,  and  the  com- 
mand of  it  was  given  to  the  Italian  Cata- 
pan  Georgios  Maniakes,  who  formerly  had 
acquired  the  reputation  of  an  able  general 
by  several  victories  he  had  won  over  the 
Saracens  of  Syria."  Maniakes  requested 
Gaimar  to  lend  him  those  Normans  who 
were  in  his  service,  and  the  prince  of  Sa- 
lerno instantly  seized  this  opportunity  to 
remove  his  northern  guests,  who  willingly 
listened  to  the  splendid  promises  of  the 
imperial  governor.  They  met  Maniakes 
and  the  Greek  army  at  Reggio,  and,  united 
with  them,  they  for  the  first  time  crossed 
the  strait  and  landed  in  Sicily. 

We  possess  different  accounts  of  the 
first  expedition  of  the  Normans  to  Sicily, 
in  the  year  1038 :  Byzantine  by  Zonaras 
and  Cedrenus ;  Icelandic  in  the  Saga  of 
Harald  %arderaade  and  Normanno ;  Ital- 
ian by  Malaterra,  William  of  Apulia,  and 
Aime,  the  chronicler  of  Monte  Casino.  All 
these  sources  beins^  contradictory,  and  it 
being  hardly  possible  to  bring  them  in 
harmony  with  each  other,  except  by  loose 
guessing  or  arbitrary  reforming,  it  would 
seem  that  one  of  them  ought  particularly 
to  be  chosen  as  a  guide ;  and  about  the 
choice  there  can  hardly  be  any  doubt  in 
this  case,  the  Norman  chronicler  Jeffrey 
Malaterra  being  the  one  who  in  every 
respect  appears  preferable.  He  relates 
that  Maniakes  having  disembariced  on  the 
coast  and  besieged  Messina,  the  Saracens 


made  a  sally  from  the  city  and  drove  back 
the  Greeks  with  great  loss,  until  the  Nor- 
mans, forcing  their  way  through  the  press 
of  the  fugitives,  put  spurs  to  their  horses 
and  not  only  compelled  the  Arabs  to  make 
a  stand,  but  these  being  terrified  at  the 
sight  of  their  imknown  enemies**  and  re- 
treating in  the  greatest  disorder  to  the 
city,  the  Normans  pressed  hard  upon 
their  rear  and  rushed  together  with  them 
into  the  citv,  which  thus  fell  into  the  pos- 
session of  Maniakes.  From  Messina  the 
Greek  army  then  penetrated  into  the  inte- 
rior of  Sicily,  and  captured  thirteen  other 
towns.**  Before  Syracuse  a  pitched  battle 
was  fought,  which  gave  William  of  Haute- 
ville  his  surname  Bras-de-Fer  or  Iron-arm, 
because  he  thrust  his  heavy  lance  with 
such  violence  into  the  breast  of  the 
Arabian  general,*'  that  the  point  passed 
through  his  back.  Some  time  afterwards 
Maniakes  gained  another  great  victory  at 
Traina  (Trmanum)  over  the  Saracens,  who, 
though  their  number  is  given  at  fifteen 
thousand,**  were  manfully  charged  by 
three  hundred  Normans  riding  in  the  van 
of  the  army,  and  totally  routed  before 
Maniakes  could  bring  up  his  Greeks.  But 
while  the  Normans  were  pursuing  the 
Saracens,  the  Greeks  reached  the  battle- 
field and  plundered  the  Arabian  camp, 
without  leaving  any  portion  to  those  to 
whom  they  owed  the  victory.  Provoked 
at  this,  the  Normans  sent  a  Lombard, 
Ardoin,**  who  had  joined  their  standard 
and  understood  the  Greek  language,  to 
interpret  their  complaints  to  Maniakes  ; 
but  the  haughty  Greek  governor  being 
accustomed  to  servile  obedience,  lookea 
upon  this  action  as  a  punishable  mutiny, 
and  ordered  Ardoin  to  be  flogged  naked 
all  around  the  camp  of  the  Greeks.**  The 
Normans,  exasperated  at  this  outrage, 
would  instantly  have  taken  a  bloody  re- 
venge, yet  they  were  induced  by  Ardoin 
himself  to  tarry  with  their  vengeance  until 
he  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  Greek  pass- 
port,** with  which  they  could  more  easily 
get  back  to  Italy.  As  soon  as  this  was 
accomplished,  they  suddenly,  during  the 
night,  left  the  Greek  camp. 

The  Normans  having  recrossed  the  strait 
of  Messina,  invaded  with  fire  and  sword 
the  possessions  of  the  Greeks,  and  ad- 
vanced to  the  frontiers  of  Apulia,  where 
they  halted  to  deHberate  on  their  further 
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'undertakiiigs.  Hitherto  they  had  given 
themselves  up  to  their  anger  without  fol- 
lowing any  well  concerted  plan.  They 
would  not  return  to  Salerno,  knowing  the 
disposition  of  Gaimar,  hut  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  Ardoin,  they  sent  him  as  an  envoy 
to  the  settlement  of  the  Normans  at  An- 
versa*  to  sohcit  reinforcements.  Anversa 
was  still  governed  by  Bainulf,  who,  re- 
membering the  expedition  under  the  com- 
mand of  Melo,  was  disposed  even  now  to 
renew  the  warfare  against  the  Greeks. 
Reinforcements  were  sent  to  Apulia,  and 
new  bands  of  emigrants  arriving^  as  it 
seems,  from  Normandy,'*  an  army  was 
formed,  consisting  of  twelve  hundred  war- 
riors, who  were  commanded  by  twelve 
chieftains.  Among  these  were  Rainulf, 
William,  Drogo,  and  Hugh  Tudebod  (Tu- 
debceuf.)'^  The  leaders  of  the  Normans 
adopted  now  the  plan  of  Melo,  totally  to 
expel  the  Greeks  from  the  peninsula :  they 
bound  themselves  by  oath  to  divide  the 
conquests  in  equal  parts  among  each  other, 
and  began  their  enterprise  most  success- 
fully during  the  ni^ht  of  the  21st  of  March, 
1041,  hatforcing  uieir  entry  into  the  city 
of  Maln^mich,  according  to  Aime,  by  the 
strength  of  its  site  and  fortifications,  might 
be  considered  as  the  key  of  Apulia."  The 
following  day,  the  Normans,  merry  and 
singinff,  rode  away  from  Malfi,  ana  sub- 
dued the  neighbonng  towns,  Yenosa,  As- 
coli,  and  Lavello.'* 

It  contributed  very  much  to  the  good 
fortune  of  the  Normans  in  Italy,  that 
Apulia  and  Calabna  were  left  unprovided 
with  troops,  the  Greek  army  having  been 
concentrated  in  Sicily.  Here  Georgios 
Maniakes  had  lost  the  command  a  short 
time  after  the  departure  of  the  Normans, 
on  account  of  his  having  punished  the 
brother-in-law  of  the  emperor,  the  Admiral 
(Navarch)  Stephanos,  who  had  disobeyed 
his  orders.  On  the  recall  of  Maniakes,^** 
Michael  Dokeianos  was  appointed  gover- 
ner,  with  the  special  command  of  the  em- 
peror to  rid  the  Italian  pro\inces  of  the 
barbarian  robbers  of  the  north ;  yet  it  was 

'  enjoined  on  the  Catapan  not  to  kill  all  the 
barbarians,  but  to  capture  some  of  them 
li^g  and  to  send  them  in  fetters  to  Con- 
stantinople, for  the  diversion  of  the  em- 
peror and  the  imperial  court.  According 
to  this  order,  Michael,  at  the  head  of  the 
Phrygian  l^on  and  part  of  the  Lydian^ 


marched  against  Malfi  ;*^  but  when  the  Nor- 
mans boldfy  went  out  to  meet  him,  he  at- 
tempted beforehand  to  try,  if  possible, 
to  persuade  them  to  retire  without  combat ; 
and,  therefore,  sent  a  messenger  to  sum- 
mon them  within  the  space  of  three  days 
and  three  nights  to  quit  Italy.  But  the 
Normans  replied  that  the  way  to  their 
home  was  very  long,  and  that  they  had 
not  wandered  ^o  ffu-,  dastardly  to  return ; 
and  their  refusal  to  the  Greek  messenger 
tenxunated  with  a  show  of  strength,  where- 
by they  possibly  intended  to  frighten  the 
Greek  with  their  Herculean  force.  Hugh 
Tudebod,  who  had  been  standing  near  the 
Greek  envoy,  patting  his  horse,  levelled 
so  tremendous  a  blow  with  hb  fist  on  the 
head  of  the  animal,^'  that  he  felled  it  dead 
to  the  ground.  The  Normans  placed  the 
terrified  Greek  on  a  fresh  horse,  and  per- 
mitted him  unhurt  to  retire  to  the  Greek 
camp.  Still  Michael  Dokeianos  did  not 
suffer  himself  to  be  discouraged  from- fight- 
ing ;  he  crossed  the  river  Oianto,  attacked 
the  Normans— -who,  accoixling  to  the  chiv- 
alresque  usa^e  of  the  times,  had  appointed 
the  place  and  the  hour  for  the  battle — and 
followed  at  the  onset  the  Greek  tactics  of 
wearying  out  the  enemy,  by  charging  with 
one  division  of  the  army  after  the  other. 
But  the  Normans  instantly  took  advantage 
of  this,  and  though  they  did  not  count 
more  hundreds  than  the  Greeks  thou- 
sands, they  drew  up  their  battle  array  in 
the  form  of  a  wedge,  and  thus  broke 
through  the  whole  army  of  Dokeianos,  a 
great  part  of  which,  on  their  flight,  per- 
ished in  the  Ofanto.  When  the  Gre^Ls, 
before  the  combat>  crossed  the  river,  says 
the  chronicler,  it  was  so  narrow  and  low, 
that  the  water  hardly  reached  to  the 
thighs  of  the  horses,  but  when  the  battle 
was  lost  and  the  Greeks  fled,  they  found 
the  river  overflowing  its  banks,  although 
the  sky  was  serene  and  beautiful,  and  no 
rain  had  fallen  during  the  action.  Michael 
Dokeianos  escaped  with  only  a  few  fugi- 
tives, but  these  he  joined  with  the  rest  of 
the  Greek  army,  which,  in  the  mean  time, 
had  been  expelled  from  Sicily  by  the 
Arabs,  and  then  he  a  second  time  attacked 
the  Normans  near  Montepiloso.**  Here 
the  battle  continued  yet  undecided  at  sun- 
down; when  William  of  Hauteville,  who 
was  suffering  from  the  ague,^*  and  had  wit< 
nessed  the  combat  from  a  neighboring  hiU, 
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by  an  extraordinary  effort  overeame  bis 
weakness,  put  on  bis  armor,  and  chanting 
tbe  war-song  of  the  Normans,  charged  and 
killed  the  general  of  the  enemy,  at  whose 
fall  the  Greeks  retreated/*  After  the  bat- 
tle of  Montepiloso,  the  Greeks  evacuated  the 
open  country  and  shut  themselves  up  in 
the  cities.  Fresh  troops  were  in  vain  sent 
from  Constantmople  to  their  relief,^*  and 
they  soon  besan,  one  after  another,  to  sur- 
render to  the  I^ormans,  who  had  succeeded 
in  conducting  their  enterprises  with  more 
union  and  strength,  and  perhaps  to  win 
the  confidence  o?  the  Italians  by  electing 
Ai'gyros,  the  son  of  Melo,  their  duke.  This 
election  took  place  near  Bari,  in  the  year 

1042,  on  a  general  assembly  of  the  Nor- 
mans, and  here  Argyros  was  raised  to  his 
new  dignity,  by  the  warriors  lifting  him 
h%h  on  a  shield,*^  amidst  loud  acclama- 
tions and  clashing  of  arms.  Yet,  when  he 
some  time  afterwards  disappointed  their 
expectations,  the  former  convention  was 
renewed,  and  the  twelve  chieftains  having 
finished  the  conquest  of  Apulia  in  the  year 

1043,  the  Normans  again  assembled  near 
Malfi,  where  now  the  whole  country  was 
divided  in  twelve  shares  among  the  victors. 
William  of  Hauteville  received  Ascoli, 
which  lay  nearest  to  the  capital  of  Malfi, 
and  his  brother  Drogo,  Yenosa.  Hugh 
Tudebod  obtained  Monopoli ;  Amulf,  La- 
vello;  Peter,  Trani ;  Walter,  Civita;  Thor- 
stein,  Montepiloso ;  Herulf,  Trivento ;  and 
Archangelo  was  allotted  to  Budolphus,  the 
son  of  Betena;  Ralph  received  Cannae; 
Ascelin  occupied  the  rocky  region  of  As- 
cerenza,^'  and  his  brother  Rainulf,  of 
Anversa,  received  for  his  share  the  district 
of  Mount  Gargano,  where  he,  eighteen 
years  before,  in  alliance  with  Melo,  for  the 
first  time  had  planned  the  war  for  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Greeks.  The  Norman  chief- 
tains and  their  vassals  now  hurried  to  take 
possession  of  the  territories  which  had  been 
assigned  to  them,  and  fortified  themselves 
there  by  the  erection  of  strong  places  of 
refuge.^*  In  these  classical  regions  of  an- 
tiqmty,  surrounded  by  forests  of  pines  and 
cypresses,  there  rose,  within  a  short  period, 
numerous  castles  built  in  the  northern 
style,  and  from  the  heights  of  the  moun- 
tains of  Apulia  waved  the  blood-red  ban- 
ner of  the  Normans. 

At  the  partition  of  the  territory,  it  was 
settled  that  the  strong  central  town  of 


Malfi  should  be  possessed  by  all  in'  com- 
mon. The  city  was  divided  into  twelve 
shares,  in  each  of  which  one  of  the  Norman^ 
counts  possessed  his  own  dwelling.** 
Giannono  remarks  that  this  Norman  con- 
stitution resembles  that  oi  the  Longobards, 
durin^^  the  first  ten  years  of  their  dominion, 
in  Italy,  who,  not  choosinff  a  new  king  after 
the  death  of  Klephis,  divided  the  king- 
dom in  such  a  manner,  that  each  of  the 
thirty-six  chieftains  governed  his  own  dis- 
trict; and  all  met  in  Pavia,  when  it  was 
expedient  to  deliberate  on  the  general 
afi^irs  of  their  confederacy.  There  appears, 
however,  to  be  this  difference,  that  while 
all  the  Longobard  dukes  (ducts)  were 
alike,  the  Norman  counts  {camiiefS  chose 
a  primui  inier  parts  as  their  leader  and 
president.  This  was  for  the  first  time  the 
case  with  William  of  the  Iron-arm,  who 
was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Droso. 
The  valiant  Drogo  beine  assassinated  by 
a  treacherous  Lombard,  m  the  year  1061, 
the  chief  command  was  transferred  to  the 
third  brother,  Humfrey,  with  the  surname 
Bagalarde,  who  formerly  had  been  roaming 
about  on  the  Adriatic,  and  afterwards  ob- 
tamed  the  county  of  Lavello.  In  order  to 
explain  the  immediate  succession  of  the 
three  brothers,  as  leaders  of  the  Apulian 
military  republic,  the  Italian  historians, 
who  supposed  the  presidency  hereditary, 
have  either  erroneously  asserted  that  none 
of  the  elder  sons  of  Tancred  had  left  any 
male  descendants,  or  have  assumed,  with- 
out any  foundation,  that  it  was  a  custom 
among  the  Normans,  to  prefer  the  brothers 
of  the  deceased  to  his  sons,  when  the  lat- 
ter were  younger  than  the  former.  But 
it  appears  certain,  that  the  sons  of  the 
twelve  Norman  counts  inherited  only  the 
territories  of  their  fathers,  without  enjoying 
any  personal  claim  to  be  chosen  genescu 
leader  and  president  of  the  commonwealth. 
III.  In  tne  year  104Y,  a  band  of  foreign 
travellers  arrived  at  Malfi  with  bags  on 
their  shoulders  and  staves  in  their  hands. 
They  were  five  high-born  Normans,  who, 
with  a  retinue  of  thirty  squires,  had  left 
Normandy  and  undertaken  the  journey 
through  Middle  Italy,  dressed  like  pilgrims, 
in  order  to  avoid  the  insidious  snares  of 
the  Romans,  who,  with  envy  and  hatred, 
were  watching  the  growing  prosperity  of 
the  northern  strangers.  After  the  depart- 
ure of  William,  Drogo  and  Humfrey  from 
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Normandy,  old  Tancred  had  determined 
that  his  paternal  estate  of  Hanteville, 
whole  and  entire,  should  descend  to  God- 
frey, sumamed  Riduld,  the  eldest  of  those 
sons  who  had  staid  at  home.     The  allodial 

Sroperty  of  Tancred  being  too  small  lo  be 
iyided  among  so  many  heirs,  he  himself 
encouraged  his  younger  sons  to  follow  the 
example  of  then*  elder  brothers.  Thus 
Robert  Wiscard,  and  with  him,  as  it  ap- 
pears, his  brothers  Hurafrey  and  Tanci-ed, 
now  found  themselves  among  the  foreign- 
ers, who,  in  the  year  104Y,  arrived  in  Italy, 
which  soon  was  to  resound  with  the  fame 
of  "  Guiscard,  the  crafty  count."  And  not 
only  the  Italian  chroniclers  were  soon  to  vie 
in  celebrating  him,  but  his  name  was  to  be 
the  terror  and  admiration  of  the  far  East." 
He  was,  they  said,  the  strongest  man  in  the 
whole  world,  who,  when  falling  with  his 
ateed,  in  spite  of  his  heavy  panoply,  was  able 
readily  to  rise  again,  and  at  once,  and  with 
equal  dexterity,  to  wield  in  the  right  hand 
his  sword  and  his  lance  in  the  left."  He 
carried  his  arms  and  his  glory  across  the 
sea  to  Greece,  where  Anna  Comnena,  the 
princess,  who  certainly  was  prepossessed 
against  the  dangerous  enemy  of  her  father, 
often,  contrary  to  her  will,  expresses  the 
admimtion  with  which  his  heroic  ac- 
tions inspired  her.  Althouffh  she  bitterly 
complains  of  his  cruelty  and  thirst  of  con- 
quest, still  she  owns,  that  he  was  an 
Achilles  in  combat  and  an  Ulysses  in  cun- 
ning ;  that  he,  with  the  firmness  of  a  rock, 
executed  his  designs ;  and  that  he,  like  all 
noble-minded  souls,  above  all,  aspired  to 
independence  and  liberty.  She  commends 
the  strength  and  gracefulness  of  his  per- 
son ;  his  thundering  voice,  which,  on  the 
battle  field,  would  force  myriads  to  flee ; 
his  lofty  stature,  which  made  him  look 
down  upon  the  tallest  of  the  Normans; 
his  hawk's  eye,  sparkling  with  fire;  his 
broad  shoulders ;  his  ruddy  complexion 
and  golden  locks  ;*•  and  the  image  of  his 
manly  beauty  has  taken  such  a  hold  on 
the  ima^nation  of  the  princess,  that  when 
celebratmg  the  noble  appearance  of  a 
hero,  she  calls  him  handsome  as  a  knight 
from  Normandy. 

Robert,  on  his  arrival  in  Italy,  soon  met 
with  an  opportunity  to  distinguish  himself 
in  the  never-ceasing  feuds  of  the  Normans, 
and  particularly  in  their  successful  war 
with  Pope  Leo  the  Ninth,  in  1053.     But 


the  greatest  renown  he  earned  only  after 
his  conquests  in  Calabria,  which  then,  for 
a  long  time,  remained  the  great  battle-lSeld 
of  the  Normans.  William  Bras-de-Fer  was 
the  first  among  the  Northern  knights,  who, 
during  his  skirmishes  with  the  Greeks,  had 
entered  this  country;  afterwards  Drc^ 
had  penetrated  as  far  as  the  valleys  near 
the  river  Gratis,  and  built  the  castle  of 
San  Marco,  which  he  now  ^ranted  to  his 
brother  Robert,  thus  giving  him  an  oppor- 
tunity, with  the  point  of  his  sword,  to  carve 
out  for  himself  an  inheritance  in  those 
beautiful  and  fertile  mountain  regions. 
With  zeal  did  Robert  devote  himself  to 
the  war,  and  his  dominion  soon  began  to 
extend  with  the  number  of  his  knights, 
who  were  augmented  by  degrees,  all  new 
comers  among  the  Normans  preferring 
the  booty  of  Calabria  to  the  quiet  life  in 
the  castles  of  Apulia,  which  had  already 
been  divided  among  the  earlier  emigrants. 
Yet  at  the  commencement  of  the  ilreek 
war,  when  the  followers  of  Robert  were 
fewer,  and  he  often  suffered  the  greatest 
distress,  his  life  resembled  that  of  an 
Italian  bandit  more  than  anything  else.** 
Sometimes  he  surprised  Greek  merchants, 
who  travelled  unprotected  with  their  pre- 
cious goods,  and  dire  necessity  forced  him 
so  often  to  make  forays  into  the  villages 
near  the  castle  of  San  Marco,  that  the  un- 
happy inhabitants  fled  and  left  him  sur- 
rounded by  a  desert.  The  Norman  his- 
torians Jeffrey  Malaterra  and  William  of 
Apulia,  who,  with  a'  quite  particular  pre- 
dilection, dwell  on  this  earlier  part  of  the 
life  of  Robert,  have,  with  great  minute- 
ness, preserved  the  memory  of  these  ad- 
ventures and  robberies  of  their  hero,  and 
relate  the  cunning  with  which  he  knew 
how  to  extricate  himself  from  the  most 
perilous  situations,  when  his  power  was 
msuflicient.  Thus  they  tell  how,  during 
an  interview  with  Peter  of  Turra,  a 
wealthy  merchant  from  Bisignano,  he  sud- 
denly seized  the  stout  Calabrian  round  his 
waist  and  carried  him  off  to  his  followers. 
This  exploit  procured  him  a  rich  ransom, 
and  his  surname  the  Wiscard,  or  cunning,** 
which  was  first  given  him  by  Jerard  of 
Albergo." 

Another  curious  tale  of  the  chroniclers, 
reminds  us  of  a  Northern  tradition.  They 
say  that  Robert  "the  cunning,"  desirhig 
to  take  possession  of  a  rich  and  strongly 
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fortified  Greek  monastery,  sent  word  to 
the  monks,  that  one  of  his  warriors  having 
died,  he  solicited  a  sepulchre  in  consecrated 
ground  for  the  corose.  This  request  being 
granted,  unarmed  Normans  carried  the 
coffin  up  the  steep  path  to  the  convent, 
where  the  friars,  chanting  hymns,  met  them 
to  receive  the  dead  body,  which,  accoM- 
ing  to  the  Norman  usage,  lay  enveloped  in 
a  cere-cloth.*'  But  on  a  sudden  ^he  dead 
warrior  rose  in  the  bier,  distributed  to  the 
Normans  the  weapons  which  lay  concealed 
in  the  coffin,  and  thus  they  forced  the  ter- 
rified Kalayers  to  surrender  their  strong- 
hold without  any  resistance.  It  is  evi- 
dently the  same  expedient  which  Harald 
Haardraade  made  use  of,  according  to  the 
Heimskrin^la,  during  his  expedition  to 
Sicily,  a  few  years  prior  to  this  event. 
The  Danish  historian  Saxo  Grammaticus, 
ascribes  the  same^stratagem  to  King  Trode 
the  First,  and  other  chroniclers  to  Hast- 
ing, the  Rover."  •  Nay,  we  may  almost  be 
tempted  to  suspect  that  the  Normans, 
whose  whole  history  represents  a  continual 
series  of  adventures,  by  new  deeds,  re- 
vived, as  it  were,  the  memory  of  that  singu- 
lar mode  of  action.  At  least  we  find  the 
same  successful  application  of  this  strata- 
gem ascribed  afterwards,  not  only  to  the 
Norman  Duke,  Robert  of  Apulia,  on  his 
taking  the  castle  Gursol,**  m  the  year 
1147,  but  even  repeated  nearly  a  century 
later  by  the  Roman  Emperor,  Frederick  the 
Second,  of  Hohenstaufen ;  who,  in  Sicily, 
had  adopted  the  Norman  manners  and 
usages,  and  who,  in  the  year  1239,  took 
possession  of  the  convent  of  St.  Casino  by 
means  of  the  same  artifice.  During  the 
subsequent  crusades,  we  meet,  a  few  years 
later,  with  another  imitation  of  this  curious 
stratagem,  by  which  Bohemund,  the  gal- 
lant and  Northern-minded  son  of  Robert 
Wiscard,  contrived  to  elude  the  ambushes 
of  the  Greeks,  on  his  passage  from  Syria 
back  to  Italy.  It  is  reported,  that  he 
caused  the  rumor  of  his  death  to  be  spread 
abroad ;  that  he  ordered  the  ship  in  which 
he  sailed  to  be  decked  out  in  mourning, 
and  that  he  had  on  board  a  coffin,  in 
which  he  lay  down  whenever  the  ship 
landed  on  the  coasts  of  the  Greek  em- 
pire.** 

Robert  having  been  reinforced  by  the 
Calabrians,  who,  for  so  many  years,  had 
suffered  hard  oppression  by  the  Greeks, 


and  now,  by  degrees,  joined  him,  began  to 
prosecute  the  war  on  a  larger  scale,  when 
he  unexpectedly  was  called  away  to 
Apulia,  where  his  brother  Humfrey  was 
dying.  Though  formerly  feuds  had  ex- 
isted between  them,  the  dymg  count,  for- 
getting their  enmity,  now  confided  the 
county  of  Lavello  to  his  brother's  care,  as 
a  guardian  for  his  sons.  After  the  death 
of  Humfrey,  Robert  was  elected  President 
of  the  Nonnan  Republic,  and,  besides,  de- 
prived the  sons  of  Humfrey  of  the  posses- 
sions of  their  father.  Not  daring  to  with- 
draw too  far  from  Malfi,  on  account  of  the 
opposition  he  met  with,  he  charged  Roger, 
his  youngest  brother,  to  advance  with  the 
army  to  the  strait  of  Messina. 

Roger  had  but  lately  left  Normandy, 
where,  excited  by  the  reports  of  the  rising 
glory  of  his  elder  brothers,  he,  with  im- 
patience, waited  for  the  time  when  he 
might  wield  the  lance  and  go  to  Italy  him- 
seff.  In  company  with  him  travelled  his 
brothers  William,  Malger  and  Godfrey,  the 
latter  of  whom  did  not  suffer  himself  to  be 
detained  from  the  Italian  expedition  by  the 
will  of  his  father,  who  desired  that  the  feu- 
dal castle  of  Haute ville  should  descend  to 
him.  Of  all  the  twelve  brothers,  only 
Serlon  and  Alverade  could,  with  the  ut- 
most difficulty,  be  prevailed  upon  to  re- 
main at  home.*'  The  last  appears  to  have 
propa^ted  the  noble  family  in  Normandy, 
while  Serlon,  whose  valiant  deeds  are  not 
forgotten  by  the  Norman  chroniclers  of 
Italy,  followed  William  the  Conqueror  on 
the  expedition  to  England,  at  the  same 
time  that  his  own  son  Serlon  and  his  bro- 
thers fought  gallantly  against  the  Arabs 
in  Sicily. 

In  the  year  1058  Roger,  at  the  head  of 
sixty  Norman  knights,  penetrated  into  the 
interior  of  Calabna,  where  he  crossed  the 
mountains  and  descending  to  the  bay  of 
Santa  Euphemia,  subdued  all  the  country 
as  far  as  Monte  Leone,  by  the  mere  terror 
of  the  Norman  arms.  Having  erected  a 
fortified  camp  on  the  highest  ndge  of  the 
Calabrian  mountains,  and  there  left  part 
of  his  warriors,  he  hastened  back  to  Robert 
Wiscard,  in  order  to  transmit  to  him  the 
large  sums  he  had  gathered,  and  then  ac- 
companied his  brother  in  his  campaigns 
against  the  Greeks.  But  the  growing  in- 
fluence of  Roger  soon  excited  the  jealousy 
of  Robert  Wiscard,  and  a  dispute  arose 
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between  them.  During  this  feud,  Apulia 
was  plundered  by  Roger,  who,  being  faith- 
fully assisted  by  his  brother  William, 
made  frequent  forays  into  the  possessions 
of  Robert  from  the  castle  of  Scalea ;  but 
found,  himself  involved  in  such  a  distress 
daring  the  contest,  that  he  was  even 
obliged  once,  at  night,  to  steal  horses  from 
the  stables  in  the  neighborhood  of  Malfi. 
This  fact  is  related  by  Jeffrey  Malaterra, 
whose  chronicle,  like  many  others  written 
about  the  Normans,  was  called  forth  by 
the  love  of  truth  of  the  Norman  chieftains 
themselves,  and  who,  on  this  occasian,  ex- 
pressly remarks,  that  he  did  not  intend  to 
cite  this  trait  for  the  dishonor  of  Roger, 
but  that  he,  according  to  Roger's  own 
command,  has  mentioned  his  poverty  and 
unfair  practices,  that  all  the  world  might 
know  by  what  immense  exertions  he  at 
last  had  succeeded,  from  extreme  obscuri- 
ty, in  risuig  to  the  pinnacle  of  power  and 
glory.'* 

In  autumn,  1060,  the  brothers  at  last 
were  reconciled,  and  the  first  result  of 
their  accommodation  was  the  conquest  of 
Reggio,  which  they  had  besieged  with 
their  united  forces.  On  the  f|ill  of  Reggio, 
the  Normans  hailed  Robert  Wiscard  Duke 
of  Apulia  and  Calabria,  and  Roger  now 
undertook  his  first  visit  to  Sicily.  With 
a  small  retinue,  he  embarked  late  in  the 
fall,  1060,  in  a  few  open  barks,  and  sailed 
across  the  strait  to  the  island,  which  he 
reconnoitred  during  a  short  incursion,  be- 
fore he  returned  to  Calabria.  He  found 
the  Arabs  no  longer  united  and  powerful. 
Already  before  the  middle  of  the  eleventh 
century,  the  connection  with  the  Fatimites 
in  Africa  had  been  broken :  the  Emirs  did 
not  possess  force  to  maintain  their  authori- 
ty, the  island  was  distracted  by  civil  feuds, 
and  the  mild  sway  of  the  Fatimites  was 
succeeded  by  a  despotic  capriciousness, 
highly  oppressive  to  the  Christian  inhabi- 
tants.  Nor  did  any  change  for  the  better 
take  place,  when,  at  last,  the  number  of 

?etty  tyrants  by  degrees  was  diminished, 
he  three  chieftains  who,  in  the  year 
1059,  had  divided  the  island  among  them- 
selves, the  Alcalde  Abdallah-ben-Menkut, 
who  ruled  Mazzara,  Trapani,  Marsala, 
Sciacca,  and  the  neighboring  towns ;  the 
Alcalde  Ali-ben-Naamh,  who  reigned  at 
Castrogiovanni,  Oirgenti  and  Castronuovo ; 
and   £bn-al-Themanh,    who  commanded 


at  Syracuse,  Catania  and  Palermo,  looiked 
on  each  other  with  diffidence  and  hatred, 
and  were  every  moment  ready  to  begin 
the  contest.  The  division  and  mode  of 
government  reminded  of  the  sitaation  of 
Sicily  in  antiquity,  when  it  was  coloDixed 
by  the  Greeks,  and  divided  among  petty 
tyrants,  who  succeeded  in  establishing 
princely  powers  in  the  cities.'* 

Nearly  at  the  time  of  Roger's  first 
incursion  into  the  island,  £bn-al-Themanh 
had  ordered  the  veins  to  be  opoEied  on  one 
of  his  wives,  the  sbter  of  Ali-ben-Naamh, 
who  had  e;iLcited  his  anger.  This  cruelty 
occasioned  a  feud  with  Ali-ben-Naamh, 
who  vanquished  his  brother-in-law  in  a 
bloody  battle  near  CastrogiovannL  The 
defeated  Emir  fied  to  Calabria,  where  he 
met  Roger,  then  residing  in  Reggio,  and  in 
a  flowery  speech  he  described  to  him  the 
Saracens  as  a  dastardly  race,  and  with  his 
hand  placed  on  the  Koran,  he  swore  that 
all  he  said  was  according  to  truth.^  He 
succeeded  in  persuading  Roger  to  under- 
take the  war.  Preparations  were  made, 
and  in  the  following  Januaiy*  1061,  Roger, 
accompanied  by  the  Emu-,  his  brother 
Godfrey,  and  a  hundred  and  sixty  Norman 
knights,  set  sail  for  Sicily.  Before  Messina 
the  Normans  were  met  by  part  of  the 
Saracen  garrison,  and  a  furious  battle  be- 
gan. Roger,  without  shield  or  armor," 
charged  the  enemy  at  the  head  of  his 
knights,  and  with  prodigious  force  deft 
the  foremost  Arab  in  two."  The  combat 
continued  all  night  by  the  light  of  the 
torches  in  the  Saracen  camp.  The  Nor- 
mans now  retired  to  the  coast  in  order  to 
embark  with  the  heads  of  cattle  they  had 
driven  away,  but  a  terrible  storm  arose 
and  cut  off  all  retreat.  Crowds  of  Sara* 
cens,  continually  auffmenting,  then  re- 
newed, the  attack,  and  the  danger  of  the 
Normans  increased  with  every  moment. 
In  this  emergency,  Roger  made  a  vow  to 
erect  a  church  to  St.  Anthony  in  Reg- 
gio, instead  of  that  which  had  been  de- 
stroyed during  the  siege.  The  storm  sud- 
denly abated,  a  favorable  wind  sprung  up, 
and  the  Normans  sailed  sin^g  across  the 
strait.  Although  Aime  and  Jeffrey  Mala- 
terra make  Roger  return  victorious  from 
Sicily,  yet  it  is  sufficiently  clear  from  their 
statements,  that  the  expedition  of  £bn-al- 
Themanh  did  not  answer  to  the  expecta- 
tions of  the  Normans.    Nor  would  Koger 
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80  soon  have  attempted  to  repeat  his  at- 
tack on  the  island,  if  he  had  not  received 
a  new  summons  for  that  purpose  from  the 
Sicilian  inhabitants.  Tnree  Christians, 
Ansoldo  di  Parti,  ISficcolb  Camoli,  and 
Giacomo  di  Pacciano,  taking  a  walk  out- 
side of  Messina,  in  spring,  1061,  their 
eyes  fell  upon  their  native  town,  as  it  lay 
illuminated  by  the  rays  of  the  sun ;  they 
grieved  that  the  beautiful  city  should  beg 
the  mercy  of  the  infidels,  and  they  con- 
ceived the  first  idea  of  calling  in  Koger, 
to  which  the  other  Christian  inhabitants 
gave  their  assent.  They  then  only  waited 
for  the  festival  of  the  Beiram,*'  secretly 
to  cross  over  to  Calabria,  where,  in  the 
castle  of  Melito,  they  met  with  Roger. 
He  willingly  entered  upon  their  proposi- 
tion. 

When  Robert  Wiscard,  who  at  that 
time  had  his  hands  free,  was  informed  that 
the  Normans  had  been  invited  by  the  in- 
habitants of  Messina,  he  called  the  counts 
of  Apulia  to  arms,  and  encouraged  them 
to  deliver  the  Catholic  Christians,  who 
were  sighing  under  the  yoke  of  the  Sara- 
cens, and  to  avenge  this  outrage  against 
the  Lord.  In  March  and  April  great 
armaments  were  made  for  the  contest, 
which  was  now  no  longer  to  be  carried  on 
by  insi^ficant  forays,  but  was  to  be 
changed  into  a  war  for  the  deliverance  of 
the  whole  island.  In  May,  large  troops  of 
Normans,  with  crosses  on  their  cloaks,  hast- 
ened to  Reggio,  where  Roger  had  assem- 
bled a  fleet  of  flat-bottomed  vessels.** 
With  two  ships,  Robert  and  Roger  sailed 
over  to  Sicily,  reconnoitred  the  coast  of 
the  island,  and  returned  daringly  through 
the  midst  of  a  large  fleet  of  Arabian  ships, 
which  Ali-ben-Naamh  had  collected  in  the 
strait.  Robert  Wiscard  then  took  advan- 
tage of  a  dark  night,  to  send  thirteen  boats 
with  his  brother  and  three  hundred  Nor- 
man warriors  over  to  the  island,  when 
Roger  instantly  after  his  landing  assaulted 
Messina.  In  vidn  even  the  Arabic  women 
and  children  armed  and  mounted  the  towers 
and  walls,  to  throw  spears  and  arrows 
down  upon  the  Normans.  The  Christian  in- 
habitants opened  the  gates,  and  soon  blood- 
shed and  plundering  prevailed  throughout 
all  the  houses  in  Messina,  that  had  not 
previously  been  marked  with  the  sign  of 
the  cross.  The  Saracens,  wherever  found, 
were  slain ;  their  wives  and  children  were 


divided  among  the  victors  as  slaves,  and 
but  few  succeeded  iu  making  their  escape 
to  the  neighboring  woods.  JefiVey  Mam- 
terra  relates,  with  many  particulars,  how 
a  young  Arab  of  one  of  the  prominent 
families  m  the  city,  attempted  to  carry  off 
with  him  his  beautiful  and  delicate  sister ; 
how  the  young  beauty  fainting,  fell  to  the 
ground,  unable  to  continue  the  flight ;  and 
how  the  brother,  in  his  despair,  stabbed 
her  to  the  heart  in  order  to  save  her  from 
Norman  captivity.** 

When  the  Saracens,  who  were  cruising 
off  Regeio,  discovered  that  they  had  been 
deceived,  and  that  Messina  was  taken, 
they  instantly  set  sail  for  Palermo,  having 
now  no  other  harbor  where  they  could 
find  a  refuge  against  the  autumnal  storms. 
The  victor  immediately  sent  the  keys  of 
Messina  to  Robert  Wiscard,  who  was  thus 
enabled  to  meet  him  in  the  conquered  city. 
Here  the  duke  spent  twelve  days  in  re- 
viewing the  towers,  walls,  buildings  and 
beautiful  gardens  of  the  city,  and  organiz- 
ing the  army,  which,  on  the  arrival  of  all 
the  Norman  knights,  with  their  small  bands 
of  feudal  retamers,  did  not  exceed  the 
number  of  two  thousand  horse  and  foot. 
A  Norman  garrison  was  then  left  in  Mes- 
sina, and  the  two  brothers,  occupying  Ra- 
meta  beyond  the  ridge,  marched  south  to 
Mount  Etna,  where  they  encamped  for 
some  days.  Following  the  banks  of  the 
river  Jiaretta,  (Symoethus,)  which  flows 
through  the  valley  of  Etna,  they  arrived 
at  Centorbi,  whose  inhabitants  bravely 
withstood  all  their  assaults.  At  last  they 
were  obliged  to  relinquish  the  hope  of 
conquering  this  town  in  its  strong  situa- 
tion, and  Dreaking  up  the  camp,  Robert 
marched  south-west  into  the  interior  of 
the  island,  where  all  the  inhabitants  fled 
before  the  Normans,  as  Aime  says,  "  like 
the  wax  melting  away  before  the  fire." 
In  many  towns  he  did  not  find  a  living 
being.  Yet  expecting  the  attack  of  the 
Arab  forces,  Robert  prudently  fell  back 
upon  Palermo,  which  he  found  vacant  and 
uninhabited.  The  town  lay  on  the  slope 
of  Mount  Etna,  and  finding  the  surround- 
ing plun  convenient  for  an  equestrian  com- 
bat with  the  Arabs,  he  remained  there 
eight  days,  waiting  in  vain  for  the  enemy. 
He  then  marched  forward  upon  San 
Felipe,  and  after  a  short  stay,  arrived  at 
the  small  river  which,  through  the  deep 
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and  broad  valley,  runs  north  of  Castro- 
giovanni.'*  Here  the  Normans  at  last  met 
Ali-ben-$raamh  at  the  head  of  fifteen  thou- 
sand** Arabs,  and  here  they  triumphed  in 
a  battle  which  may  be  considered  as  the 
greatest  and  most  important  they  gained 
in  open  field  during  their  war  in  iSicily. 
The  day  after  the  action,  they  hastened  to 
Calata-Chibotta,  where  they  foimd  excel- 
lent fountains.  Here  they  reposed,  and 
Robert  here  divided  the  booty  which 
was  partly  gathered  from  the  ten  thou- 
sand Arab  corpses  left  on  the  battle-field, 
and  partly  consisted  in  a  number  of  Ara- 
bian steeds,  of  which  ten  at  least  fell  to  the 
share  of  every  Norman.  While  the  inde- 
fatigable Roger  continued  pressing  on, 
scouring  the  country  from  Calata-Chibotta 
OS  far  down  as  Girgenti,  Robert  returned 
to  Messina,  from  which  he  had  now  been 
absent  for  three  months.  On  the  road 
Alcaldes  came  from  all  parts,  and  kneeling 
down,  bowing  their  heads  and  crossing  the 
hands  on  their  breasts,"  they  submitted 
their  districts  and  towns  to  his  sway,  while 
others  presented  him  with  precious  gifts, 
presents  of  gold  and  silver,  mules  splen- 
didly caparisoned  with  gilt  saddles  and 
bridles,  purple  cloaks,  richly  embroidered 
and  superb  silk-stufFs."  The  Christian  in- 
habitants of  VaV  Demona  likewise  sent 
ambassadors  and  submitted  to  the  Norman 
dominion.  For  their  protection  Robert 
Wiscard  erected  a  castle,  which,  like  his 
first  fortress  in  Calabria,  was  named  San 
Marco,  and  a  garrison  of  Normans  was 
placed  there  under  the  command  of  Will- 
iam of  Malo.^*  Winter  was  coming  on, 
when  the  two  brothers  met  in  Messina. 
The  army  was  disbanded,  and  all  returned 
to  Calabria  with  the  exception  of  Ebn-al- 
Themanh,  who  remained  in  Catania,  and 
the  Norman  garrisons  in  Messina  and  the 
castle  of  San  Marco.  Robert  Wiscard  im- 
mediately returned  to  Apulia,  but  the  in- 
defatigable Roger  being  soon  tired  of  in- 
activity, made  still  another  visit  to  Sicily 
during  the  winter,  1061-62.  Yet  orf  his 
learning  the  departure  of  Yutta  of  Gren- 
temesml  from  Normandy,  and  her  ar- 
rival in  Italy,  he  returned  to  the  conti- 
nent, where,  in  spring,  bride  and  bride- 
groom met  each  other  in  the  valley  of 
Salinarum,  and  celebrated  their  nuptials 
at  the  castle  of  Mileto  in  Calabria.^* 
lY.    The  Normans  having  turned  their 


powerful  arms  against  the  unbelieving 
Arabs,  it  became  quite  natural  that  the 
Italians  should  more  and  more  unite  with 
them,  and  gradually  get  accustomed  to 
their  foreign  manners  and  language/' 
This  change  had  an  immediate  effect  upon 
the  war,  which  now  began  to  be  conducted 
on  a  larger  scale,  and  gradually  to  deviate 
from  that  bold  and  chivalrous  manner,  so 
highly  characteristic  of  the  northern  de- 
scent of  the  conquerors,  by  which,  in  the 
beginning,  it  distinguished  itself. 

It  will,  therefore,  be  sufficient  for  ns 
here  briefly  to  mention  its  conclaaoD. 
During  its  prosecution,  Robert  Wiscard 
fought  especially  against  the  Greeks  on 
the  Italian  continent,  and  Roger  against 
the  Saracens  in  Sicily ;  yet  both  brothers 
participated  in  the  honor  of  the  reduction 
of  Bari,  the  last  possession  of  the  Greeks 
in  Italy.  The  investment  of  this  citj  was 
carried  on  by  regular  works,"  and  after  a 
protracted  siege,  it  surrendered  on  the 
16th  of  April,  1071."  The  war  with  the 
Saracens  in  Sicily  had,  in  the  meantinie, 
been  continued  since  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1071.  In  that  year,  Roger,  with  his 
young  countess  and  a  small  Imnd  of  Nor- 
man knights,  was  surrounded  by  the  Sara- 
cens and  the  dissatisfied  Greek  inhabitants 
in  Trainee,  a  town  on  the  western  slope  of 
Mount  Etna,  where  he  for  a  long  time 
struggled  with  the  greatest  dangers  and 
hardships.**  In  the  following  year,  1072, 
he  gained  a  brilliant  victory  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  Cerami  against  the  Arabs, 
"who  dispersed,"  says  the  Chronicler, 
"like  the  dense  clouds  before  the  stormv 
blast,  or  like  the  flight  of  birds  before  the 
shooting  hawks,"  and  abandoned  on  the 
battle-field  an  immense  booty.  Four  of 
the  captured  camels  were  sent  to  the  pope, 
Alexander  the  Second,  as  a  present/* 

From  this  time  the  Normans  rode  tri- 
umphantly over  Sicily  in  all  directions, 
and  forced  the  inhabitants  of  the  pl^ns  to 
submission,  while  the  flower  of  the  Ma- 
hommedan  population  either  emigrated  to 
Africa  or  shut  themselves  up  in  the  forti- 
fied places  of  the  mountains.*'  Yet  not 
even  here  were  they  secure  against  the  bold 
attacks  "  by  day  and  night,  in  sunshine  and 
during  the  thunder-storm,"  of  the  restless 
and  daring  invaders.  From  their  strong- 
holds,  the  Arabs  sometimes  attempted  to 
make  sallies  bto  the  valleys,  but  they  suf- 
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ferod  one  oyertlirow  after  the  other,  by 
their  vigilant  antagonists.  Thus  the  Al- 
calde of  Palermo,  having  made  a  sally 
against  Roger,  was  defeated  at  Misilmir, 
in  the  plain  of  Palermo,  and  the  victor 
sent  intelligence  of  the  battle  to  the  Arabic 
inhabitants  of  the  city,  by  fastening  letters 
to  some  of  the  pigeons  which  were  used 
as  messengers  by  the  Arabs,  and  formed 
part  of  the  booty. 

Roger  had  taken  an  active  part  in  the 
siege  of  Bari,  in  spring,  lOYl.  He  was 
now  assisted  by  his  brother  at  the  suc- 
ceeding siege  of  Palermo.  The  Norman 
army  was  transported  in  fifty  ships,  from 
which  songs  and  warKke  music  resounded 
over  the  waves  of  the  Mediterranean. 
Thus  surrounded  by  heroes  from  Nor- 
mandy, and  even  from  England,  Robert 
Wiscard  and  Roger  at  last  encompassed 
by  land  and  by  water  this  strongly  forti- 
fied city,  and  the  Normans,  storming  the 
walls  on  the  morning  of  the  10th  of  July, 
1071,  Palermo,  el  Khalaasa,  the  favorite 
city  of  the  Arabs,  surrendered  tp  the  vic- 
torious brothers. 

Robert  directing,  during  the  following 
years,  the  full  force  of  his  arms  against 
the  Greek  empire,  only  a  few  Norman  war- 
riors rerajuned  in  Sicily  with  Roger,  who 
had  been  invested  with  the  island  as  vas- 
sal of  his  brother,  with  the  title  of  Great 
Count,  while  Robert  proclaimed  himself 
Duke  of  Apulia,  Calabria  and  Sicily ;  and 
this  division  of  the  Norman  power  caused 
the  war  in  Sicily  to  be  protracted  for  many 
years.  By  the  alliance  of  the  Arabs  with 
their  allies  of  the  same  religion  in  Barbary, 
who  undertook  different  expeditions  from 
the  coast  of  Africa  to  their  support,  they 
defended  themselves  in  the  southern  parts 
of  Sicily  as  late  as  the  year  1090,  when 
they  were  expelled  from  Butera  (Abuthur) 
and  Noto,  (Natb,)  the  last  possessions  they 
held  in  the  island.**  A.  L.  K. 


NOTES. 

I  If  I  make  him  stay  at  Rouen  and  live  there  for 
a  long:  time,  he  will  not  be  able  to  s^ak  Danish,  for 
nobody  speaks  that  language  there,  if  I  want  him 
to  be  at  a  school  where  Danish  is  taught.  They 
know  only  the  Romance,  (French  langHaSe;)butai 
Bi^uz  there  are  many  who  ppeak  only  panish,  npd 
therefore,  Count  Baton,  I  wish  you  will  take  him 
with  vou  and  instruct  him  in  all  knowledge. 

*Tnis  is  partly  the  case,  too,  with  a  modern  work 


on  this  soi^ecM  L'Hiatoiie  des  CoaqvAtes  dm  Mor- 
mands  en  lialie,  en  Sicile,  e^  en  Gr^oe«  par  Gautier 
d*Arc.    Paris.    1830.  8vo. 

3  L'Ystoire  de  li  Normant,  et  la  Chroniaue  de 
Robert  Vibcard,  par  Aime,  Maine  du  Mons  Cassin. 
Publies  poor  la  premiere  fois  par  M.  Champollion 
Figeac.  Paris.  1S35.  8vo.  This  Chronicle,  writ- 
ten in  the  Romanic  language,  and  published  by 
Champollion  FigeaC|  is  a  translation  of  the  original 
of  FAther  Aimc,  whtch  is  supposed  to  be  lost. 

^  Sismondi,  Histoire  des  Kepubliques  Italiennes, 
i.  233.  Leo,  Geschichte  des  Italienischen  Staaten, 
i.  360.        . 

ft  Scrofani^  della  doroinazione  degli  Stranleri  in  Si- 
cilia,  Parigi,  1824,  p.  107,  teq.^  >uirtorana«  Notici« 
Stonche  del  Saraceni  Siciliani,  Palermo,  1832, 
i.  27,  aeq.  Siurve.HHodelzuge  der  Araber,  s.  79.  v. 
Hammer,  Lauderverwaltung  uoter  dem  Cbaligate, 
8.  67.  The  Norwegian  hero  Harald  Haardraade, 
who  participated  in  the  first  expedition  of  the  Nor- 
mans to  the  islaud,  found  "that  Sicily  was  a  very 
rich  country,  defended  by  large  and  strong  castles.'* 
Fornmanna  Sogur.  vi.  148. 

^  This  year  is  adopted  by  Lupus  Protospata,  apud 
Maratori,  Scr.  Rev.  Italie,  v.  41,  and  the  anonjT' 
mous  chronicler  of  Bari,  ap.  Murat.  v.  148.  Pagi, 
(Critica,iv.  90.)  considers  it  exact,  and^his  opinion 
is  followed  by  the  modern  authors.  It  is  neverthe- 
less very  uncertain,  like  all  the  chronological  dates 
of  the  early  Norman  wars  in  Italy.^  Chron.  Casein, 
ap.  Murat.  v  55,  places  the  expedition  in  the  year 
1000;  the  ^xact  Leo  Ostiensis,  ap.  Murat.  iv.  868,  in 
the  year  1002 ;  and  the  Chron.  Saxon,  ap.  Bouc^uet,  x. 
330,  in  the  year  1014.  ^  According  to  Denpmg  the 
first  Normans  made  their  appearance  in  Italy  toward 
the  close  of  the  tenth  century,  but  he  mav  mistake 
them  for  the  V&ringer.  (Barajgoi,)  the  Northmen 
serving  as  a  body-ffuara  to  the  Greek  Emperors  at 
Constantinople;  luiumer.  History  of  the  Hohen- 
staufen,  vol.  i.  666. 

7  Leo  Osten,  ap.  Murat«  iv.  96S.  Aim«,  I'Ysioire 
de  li  Normant,  publ.  par  Champollion  Figeac,  p.l& 
Odericus  Vit.  ap.  Duchesne,  p.  472. 

*  With  these  Normans,  or  with  the  Salemitan 
embassy,  arrived  in  Normandy  John  the  Little,  an 
Italian  By  birth,  and  a  famous  physician.  The  ac- 
quaintance of  the  Normans  with  the  learned  men 
of  Salerno  essentially  benefited  the  study  of  medi- 
cine in  Normandy.    Depping,  p.  463. 

0  Accipitrium  exercitio  aptissiroa,  says  Jeffrey 
Malaterra,  apud  Murat.  v.  5i9.  Falconry  not  being 
mentioned  in  Sicily  before  the  arrival  of  the  Nor- 
mans, we  may  sup(>08e  them  to  have  introduced 
that  exercise  on  the  island,  as  the  Longobards  for* 
merly  had  done  in  northern  Italy  ;  vide  Hager, 
Gemalde  von  Palermo.    Berlin.    17SK9.    S.  44 

^^  Aime,  rYstoire  de  li  Normant,  p.  9.  Fazello, 
Storia  di  Sicilia,  ii.  625. 

"  Drengotus.  Danish,  den  gode  Dreng,  i.  e.  the 
good  boy. 

1*  Several  places  in  Normandy  are  named  after 
Mount  Gargano;  vide  Amelie  "Bosquet,  Lt  Nor^ 
mandie  Romanesque  et  Merveilleuse,  Paris  and 
Rouen,  1845,  8vo,  p.  194. 

13  Guil.  Apul.  ap.  Murat.  v.  254  >  2f  V.  Raomer 
says,  that  William,  Drogo  and  Humfrey  were  the 
first  who  tailed  to  Apulia.  History  of  the  Hohen- 
staufen,  i.  666. 

}*  Already  De  Thou  praises  the  inhabitants  of 
Dieppe,  "  penes  quos  praecipua  rei  nauticte  glori« 
semper  fuit,"  and  Louis  XIV.  in  a  letter-patent  calls 
them  "les  plus  experimentes  pilotes  et  les  plus 
habiles  et  bardis  navigateurs  de  l*Earope.*'  In 
more  modem  limes  it  has  often  been  commented 
on,  that  the  most  distinguished  Admirals  of  France 
have  always  been  of  Norman  descent ;  vide  les  Fran- 
9ais  peints  par  Bux-mftmes,  Province,  Paris,  1S41, 
li.  124.  It  has  been  asserted  that  Norman  naviga- 
tors had  established  a  colony  on  the  coast  of  Africa 
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M  earijr  u  1311,  and  discovered  America  in  l-BBj 

Tide  Ksianeeho.  Recherches  sur  lea  voyages  ei  de- 
couvertes  des  Navi^aieura  Normands,  Paris.  1832, 
8vo,  and  Vitet,  Histoire  des  aacienaes  Villes  de 
France,  Paris,  1838,  8vo,  vol.  ii.  Certain  it  is  at 
leasts  that  only  Normans  can  have  introduced 
the  earliest  foreign  (Scandinavian)  naval  expres- 
sions into  the  French  language,  such  as  for  instance, 
esquif,  boalines,  raaiinges,  gardinges,  haier,  sigler, 
sterman,  and  the  like :  vide  Jal,  Archieologie  Na- 
vale,  i.  172—189.  Vareblanc,  La  France  aux  temps 
des  Croisades.  Paris,  18<I4,  i.  108. 

^^  Aime,  1' Y&toire  de  li  Normant.  p.  17. 
,  '*  Com  equis  tantom  ac  armis  aatugiant  Leo  Os- 
tiensifl  ap.  Murat.  iv.  818: 

"  Oderic.  Vit*  ap-  Duchesne,  p.  472. 

>*Guii.  Gemmet.  ap.  Duchesne,  p.  263. 

M  Kx>dulph.  Glaber,  ap.  6ou(}uet,  x.  25.  Gail. 
Apol.  ap.  Murat  \.2&i.  These  inhospitable  moun- 
taineers of  St.  Bernard  and  the  vallev  of  Aosta 
may  perhaps  have  been  Saracens ;  viae  Keinaud, 
Histoire  des  Invasions  des  Sarrazins  en  France, 
Paris,  1836,  p.  195.  The  passage  of  St.  Bernard 
is  to  this  day  closed  by  a  gate  and  walls  at  St.  Remi. 
between  the  Hospice  of  the  Augustine  monks  and 
the  city  of  Aosie,  and  the  present  Piedmontese 
gens-d'armes  are  nearly  as  rude  and  covetous  as 
were  the  ancient  Saracens. 

»  Aime,  I'Ystoire  de  li  Normant.  pp.  17-81.  cfr 
Luden  Geschichte  des  Tentschen  Yolkes,  vii.  468- 
€78. 

u  Gail.  Gemmet,  ap.  Duchesne,  p.  281.  Alberto. 
Monach.  ap.  Bouquet,  xi.  903.  The  traditions  of 
the  North  make  Harald  Haardraade,  a  few  years 
later,  slay  a  dragon  in  Constantinople,  (Myklegard,) 
and  Albericus  Monachus  makes  him  smothers  lion 
within  his  naked  arms;  vid.  Cronhalm  Varingarne, 
pp  95-88.  

<*  Vibert.  ap  Murat  in.  2B7.  Arnulph,  Medio- 
lan.  ap.  Murat.  iv  13,  21,  characterizes  them  as 
'*  atrociores  Gnncis,  Saracenisferociores,  imoiissi- 
mi  f*  and  LeoOstiensis,  (aoud  Murat  iv.  863,)  re- 
lating a  dispute  between  a  Norman  warrior  and  the 
fishermen  of  the  convent  of  Monte  Casino,  says, 
at  sunt  ad  rapinam  avidi,  ad  invadenda  alienabona 
inexplebi  liter  anxii. 

"  The  environs  of  Cotentin  are  among  those  re- 
gions of  Normandy  where  the  Danish  language 
was  longest  preserved.  Estrap  in  the  writings  of 
Che  Seand.  Society. 

M  Diversarum  reeionam  et  principam  curias  per- 
lottrans.    Gaufr.  Malaterra^  p.  569. 

*B  Aprum  mire  enormitatis,  quern  singlare  dicont 
Gaufr.  Malat.  id.  loc. 

*>  In  curia  principis  decern  milites  sub  se  habens. 
Gaufr.  Malat.  id.  loc. 

.  ^  Besides  his  twelve  sons  Tancied  had  three 
daughters,  who  afterwards,  with  their  mother  Fre- 
desenda,  went  to  Italy.    Gaufr.  Malat.  p.  660. 

»  Tazello,  Storia  di  Sicilia,  ii.  682. 

**  Quasi  novagentismilitiamabhonrentes.  Gaufr. 
Malat.  p.  261. 

*o  Zonar,  ed.  Paris,  ii.  287.  Cedren,  ed.  Pans,  ii. 
741 

M  The  chronicles beingmisled  by  the  Arabic  word 
*'  Alcade,"  (al  Kade,)  call  this  Arabic  leader^reodi- 
Mf,  and  modem  historians  have  taken  op  this  errone- 
ous name ;  vide  Raumer,  History  of  the  Hoben- 
Btaufen,  i.  562  Aim6  seems  to  have  understood 
the  meaning  of  the  word,  "  Archadie,"  c*est  prince 
et  docteur  de  la  loi.  Chronique  de  Robert  Vis- 
eaid^  p.  268. 

»  Gaufr.  Malater.  P;^51,  has  Sexaginta  millia. 
Aim£,  Chronique,  p.  268.     .  .  ,  ,  ,     . 

*s  Ardoin  is  called  "  Servicial  de  St  Ambroise," 
by  Aime,  I'Vetoire  de  li  Normant,  p.  41.  De  famo- 
Us  S.  Ambrosii,  Leo  Oat  p.  883. 

M  Iq  the  details  Cedrenus  ii.  765,  and  Guil.  Apul 
p.  265,  do  not  coincide  with  Leo  Ost.  p.  838,  and 


Aiin6,p.  41.    AeeoidMgtotfaeehroDieleofRobeM 

Witfcara,  Maniakes  not  only  ordered  Ardoia  lo  be 
whipped,  but  "pour  vergoigne  de  li  Normant  loi 
pi  la  la  barbe  a  rongie  soc." 

V  A  noiario  Maniacis,  cigiis  amiettia  fniebaiar, 
chyrographum,  oao  liberioa  traoseaAt  Phanun. 
Gaufr.  Aialat.  p.  551. 

^  Cedren,  ii.  id.  loc. 

^  Onmes  conveniuat  et  bis  sex  nobiliores.  qooa 
genus  etgravitas  morom  decorabat  et  etas,  elegere 
duces.    Gail.  Apol.  p.  265. 

^  Die  fesiivitaiis  StBenedicti.  Leo  Oat.  p.  30. 

^  Aime,  p.  45.  Capefigue  (Easai  surlealovaaiooa 
marit.  des  Normands,  p.  299,)  cites  an  old  Milanese 
chronicle,  according  to  which  the  Normans  lode 
throughout  all  Italy,  chanting  the  ballads  of  Roland 
and  (Jlivier.  The  oldest  national  airs  of  Sicily  widi 
rhymed  roeasarea,  have  likewise  been  aacriibed  to 
Uiem:  vide  M&nter,  Travels  in  die  Two  Siciliea,  vol. 
ii.  313. 

40  The  *' Torre  di  Maniaee,**  which  he  bailt  at 
Syracuse,  still  remains  to  this  day  as  a  memonaiti 
his  Sicilian  campaign. 

«  Cedren,  ii.  155. 

^  Nodo  pngno.   Gaof.  Malat  p.  66S. 

A  According  to  Jeflrev  Malaterra,  p.  S52;  the 
Greeks  were  commanded  by  a  general  baring  the 
barbarous  name  Atmu$ ;  but  Cedrenos  calling  him 

Mip^ai^X  h  Aoiesiavo^,  it  appears  to  be  withoat  aay 
doubt;  that  the  text  in  Moratorij  Duee  Aooo,  daee 
exercitus,  ought  to  be  corrected  to  Dnceano,  dooe 
exercitas. 

^  Quartano  febris  typo  laborabat.  Gaofr.  Uaiat 
p.  652. 

^  Et  appella  la  nome  de  Diea.  Chroniqne  de  Rob. 
Vise  p.  272.  Dex  aie,(Gud  hjolpe,  i.  e.God  help.)  was 
the  battle  cry  of  the  Normans.,  Wace,  Romaa  de 
Rou,  pub.  par  Pluquet,  i.  138,  ii.  827. 

^  Among  these  troops  were  northern  mercena- 
ries, (Varioger,  Bar^jgoi,)  mentioned  bjr  Aiaie,  p. 
60,  and  Manichfleans,  whose  religions  opinions  are 
described  by  Guil.  Anal.  p.  26& 

«  Thus  Guil.  Apul.  p.  257,  is  ffenenllj  under- 
stood,  although  his  ezpresaions,  suolimant  proiinQs 
ilium  omnes  animi,  might  si^ify  that  the  Nor* 
mana  lifted  Aigyros  on  a  stone  in  the  middle  of  the 
assembly.  According  to  Gautier  d'Arc«  WiUiam 
Bras-de-Fer,  and  after  Gibbon,  Robert  Wiacard 
were  likewise  elected^  being  lifted  high  on  a  bock- 
ler;  but  no  evidence  is  foaod  in  the  soarces. 

^  The  son  of  Ascelio,  Richard,  with  a  large  reti- 
nue, joined  his  father  soon  after  acquiring  these 
territories.  Aime  describes  Richard  as  a  brave 
and  tall  knight,  and  says  that  when  he  mooated  on 
horseback,  "*  petit  8*en  faillois,  que  li  pie  ne  ferot- 
ent  k  terre.    L'Ystoire,  p.  87. 

^  Castella  ex  villis  edificare  eenpeiunt,  qnibna 
ex  locorum  vocabulis  oomen  indiderunt.  Chron. 
Vulturn.  ap.  Murat  ii.  2, 371. 

■>  Pro  numero  comitom  bis  sex  statnereplnteas, 
atque  domus  comitum  toiidem  fabricantur  in  nrhe. 
Guil.  Apul.  p.  256.  Afterwards  the  nobles  often  held 
assemblies  in  Malfi.  Galanti,  Naova  Deaerizione 
delle  due  Sicilie,  i.  122. 

M  Against  this  opinion  has  been  adduced  Gntl. 
Apol.  p.  261,  where  he  says  that  Hurofrej,  af  bis 
death,  made  Robert  Wiscard  "Rector  terranun 
suarum  et  genita  tutor^  paerilis,  quern  vetat  aeias 
rectorem  fieri.*'    But  this  only  refers  to  the  coonty 
proper  of  Humfrey,  his  sons  afterwards  wnging 
war  against  Robert  solely  with  the  hope  of  obtain- 
ing the  restitution  of  their  father's  temtory. 
M  Pugnat  utraque  manu,  nee  lancea  cassa,  nee  enaia 
Cassus  eSRt,  quocunque  manu  deducere  vellet 
Ter  dejectus  equo.  ter  viribus  ipse  resumpiis  ^ 
M^or  m  arma  redit:  stimnlos  furor  ipse  miniatrat 

William  Apalas,  ii.  P-tTO. 

"  Anna  Comnena  i.  10.  Ed.  Bonn,  i.  S/t.  The  Ita- 
lian Normans  for  a  long  time  afterwards  preaenred 
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their  nonhera  appearaDee.  BohemaDd,  one  of  the 
heroes  of  the  first  crasade,  ia  described  by  Anna 
Comnena  as  beiDjg^  of  gigantic  stature,  with  the 
finest  red  and  white  complexion,  light  blue  eyes, 

f  0  j8>ifj.|J*oi  ^Xauxov,)  and  yellow  locks  hanging 

own  over  his  ears.,  A  Danish  traveller  has  re- 
marked that  an  old  picture  is  still  to  be  found  in  the 
monastery  of  San  Trinitk  delle  Care,  which  repre- 
sents H.offer,  the  Norman  King,  with  lone,  yellow 
curls.  Travels  in  Normandy,  by  Prof.  Estrup,  p. 
£6,162. 

M  Quodam  veapere  dapifer,  qui  omni  domui  wm 
perderat,  reqaisivit  ab  i^,  quid  in  crastinum 
comesturi  erant  ii>se  vel  milite8sui,dicensseneque 
victum  neque  pretinm  ademendam  habere.  Gaofr. 
Malat.  p.  653. 

^  Wiscard  is  the  Icelandic  Viskr,  the  now  obso- 
lete Enelish  Wiseacre.  Cognomen  Viscard us  erat 
quia  calliditatis.  Non  Cicero  tanta  fuit  nee  versu- 
tus  Ulysses,  says  Guil.  Apul.  p^  260. 

*s  Gyrant  to  dama  premi^rement  Viscartet  lai  distt 
O  Viscart !  pourquoi  vas  ^ a  et  la  1  Pren  ma  tante, 
Boror  de  mon  p^re,  pour  moillier,  et  je  serai  ton  che- 
valier ;  et  vendra  auvec  toi  pour  ac^uesier  Calabre 
e(  anvec  moi  ij.c.  chevaliers.  Aime,  Ystorie  de  li 
Normant,  p.  76. 

^  Ut  Normanorum  vefare  cadavera  mos  est.  Guil. 
Apul.  p.  261.  In  the  North,  likewise,  the  corpse, 
particularly  among  the  rich,  was  placed  in  a  coffin, 
enveloped  in  a  waxed  shroud.  Petersen  Danmartes, 
Historic;  Hedenold,  iii.  162. 

M  Robert  Ware,  Dudo  St.  Quintin,  Benedict  of 
St.  More,  and  William  of  Jumieges;  vide  P.  K. 
Mailer,  Om  Saxosy  Snorres  Kilder.  s.  270. 

(B  Matthai  TarisHistoria  Anglicana,  ed.  Wats,  p. 
488. 

flo  Wilken  Geschichte  der  Kreuzzuge,  ii.  S32. 

A  This  they  did  not  before  their  departing  brothers 
had  given  the  promise,  that  when  the  sons  of  9er- 
lon  and  Alverade  afterwards, should  go  to  Italy, 
they  would  there  be  invested  with  feudal  estates  by 
their  uncles.  According  to  this  promise,  the 
younger  Serlon,  the  son  of  the  older  knight  of  that 
name,  went  to  Sicily,  where  he  fell  in  battle  against 
the  Saracens  on  a  rock,  the  corrupt  name  of  which, 
rocca  di  Samo,  still  recalls  his  memory  to  this  day. 
Gautier  d^Arc,  Uistoire  des  Conqu^tes  des  Nor- 
mands,p.  281. 

«  Gauf.  Malat.  p.  652. 

n  Albufeda,  Annales  Islamisi,  ed.  Adl.  iii.  229. 
Leo,  History  of  the  Italian  States,  i.  450. 

M  Novairi  ap.  Gregor.  Ker.  Arab.  ampl.  collect,  p. 
22. 

»  Non  portoit  ne  escui,  ni  haubert.  Chron.  de 
Rob.  Vise.  p.  210. 

M  Et  la  part  de  bus  chaien  terre,  et  la  part  de  souz 
non  chai  si  tost,  et  fu  portee  de  li  pre  ;  et  avieingne 
que  ce  soit  toil  cose  k  croire,  toates  fois  se  doit 
croire.  Chron.  de  Rob.  Vise.  p.  220. 

^  Solemn itatem  quandatn  pnestolibantnr,  quern 
Mauri  siugules  annis  domibus  duodecim  diebus 
celebrabant.    Hist.  Leb.  Messan.  p.  616. 

o  Nostri  denique  tantammodo  Germandos  et 
Galeas,  Sicilienses  vero,  ei  Gattos.  et  Golafros,  et 
Dromundos  habebant.  Gaufr.  Malat.  p.  661.  By 
Galeas  is  probably  understood  galleys ;  the  other 
names  are  unknown,  except  Me  dromons,  which  often 
are  mentioned  as  a  particular  kind  of  vessels,  not 
only  in  Southern,  but  likewise  in  Northern  sources. 
(Icelandic,  dromundar.)   Heimskringla,  iii  863> 

«  Gaufr.  Malat.  p.  250. 

^  In  ripa  fluminis,  quod  lingua  eorum  Gnedeta 
dicitor,  quod  Latine  resolutnm  fluminis  paludes  in- 
terpretur.    Gaufr.  Malat.  p.  668. 
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n  Ganfr.  Malat.  668.  Chroa.  de  Robert  Viae, 
p.  280. 

^  Xics  braz  ploiez  et  la  teste  enclinee.  Aime, 
I'Ystoire  de  li  Normant,  p.  167.  ^ 

?  The  Saracens  of  Sicily,^  at  an  early  period, 
were  familiar  with  the  manufacture  of  silk  stu£b, 
and  renowned  for  their  weaving.  The  Italian  words 
ricamo  and  ricamare  are  of  Arabian  origin^  (vide 
Diez.  Gram,  der  Romanishen  Sprachen,  i.  GO.) 
The  excellency  of  their  workmanship  is  proved  by 
remains  still  extant,  among  which  is  the  mantle 
ornamented  with  Arabic  inscriptions,  and  worn  in 
the  middle  ages  by  the  German  emperors  at  their 
coronation,  it  is  still  preserved  at  Numberg:  vide 
Hammer,  Landerverwaltung  unterdemChalifato,s. 
68.  Among  the  relics  of  King  Canute,  the  Saint  of' 
Denmark,  (in  Odense,  1086,)  was  found  some 
fragments  of  a  silken  shroud,  which  has  been  sup- 
posed to  be  of  Greek  workmanship;  but  it  seems 
more  probable  that  it  was  manufactured  by  the 
Saracens  of  Sicily.  At  least  it  is  remarkable  and 
interesting,  that  at  the  opeoine  of  the  sepulchre  of 
Frederick  II.  in  Palermo,  in  the  vear  1781,  the  pall, 
about  the  Arabic  origin  of  whicn  no  doubt  exists, 
was  lined  with  a  double  row  of  pearls,  and  along 
the  border  were  on  both  sides  eagles,  ele^ntly  em*^ 
broidered  by  couples,  turninff  their  little  beaks 
against  each  other.  (Hacer,  Gem&lde  von  Paler- 
nio,  s.  41.)  This  being  the  same  pattern  with  the 
silken  shroud  found  among  the  relics  of  King  Knud» 
both  appear  to  have  been  cm  Saracenic  origin :  vide 
Gregorio,  Diacorei  intoriio  alia  Sicilia,  Paieimo, 
1821,  ii.  1-80. 

^*  The  Arabic  cities  in  Sicily  have  generally  the 
prefix  Calata  or  (3alta.  as  Calatafimi,  Caltagirone, 
while  the  Norman  castles  may  be  recognized  by  the 
termination  bur^ ;  vide  Tardia,  Descrizione  della 
Sicilia  di  Schenf  el  Idris,  pp.  10,  28,  and  Gregorio 
(^onsiderazioni,  i.  44. 

»  Ganfr.  Malat.,  66&  In  Normandy  the  new 
married  couple  are  still  called  bru  and  bro-mao, 
bride  and  bride-man,  which  latter,  '*  brudoaand,*' 
.  is  heard  in  the  Island  Tyen,  in  Denmark,  instead- 
of  brudgom,  (bridegroom;)  vide  Venedey,  Reise 
und  Rasttage  in  des  Normandie»  Leipzig,  1838,  ii. 
168,  and  Lea  Fran^ais  peinu  par  eux-rodn^s.  Pro- 
vince, ii.  148. 

70  Moribus  et  lingua,  quosctimque  venire  videbant 
(Normanii)  informant  propria,  gens  officiatur  nt 
una.  Guil  Ap.  266.  Nevertheless*  declared  Cknint 
Henry,  the  uncle  of  Kinff  William  the  Secoad,  in  a 
later  period,  Uial  he  dia  not  understand  the  Nor« 
man  tongue.    "Francorum  se  linguam  ignorare, 

J  USB  maxime  necessaria  esset  in  curia. '"^   Hugo 
alcaud,  ap.  Murat.  vii.  321. 

^  Fist  lors de  laingne  et  diversesgcneratiens  de 
trebue.    Chron.  de  Rob.  Vise.  p.  288. 

n  Alessandro  di  Meo,  Apparato  Ghroa«logio, 
p.  70. 

^  Vestitum  etiam  tanta  penuria  iUia  erat,  ut 
comes  etcomitissa,  non  nisi  unamcapam  habentes, 
altematim,  prout  unicuique  major  necessitas  incum- 
bebat,  ea  utebatur.    Gauf.  Mafat.  p.  660. 

*o  The  camel  was  transplanted  to  Sicily  by  the 
Arabs,  and  still  formed  an  important  article  of  trade 
in  the  Sicilian  commerce,  as  late  as  the  thirteenth 
century.    Hager,  i.  215. 

*i  The  greatest  part  of  the  Imams  emigrated  to 
Africa.  Albufeda,  Annales  Islamismi,  iii.  510.  Al 
Novairi  ap.  Gregor.  Rev.  Arab.  Collect,  p.  20.  Yet 
that  some  of  them  still  remained  in  the  island  is 
proved  by  the  Kufian  sepulchral  inscription  of  the 
Imam  Abd-Allah,  who  died  in  1173;  vide  Gregor. 
Rev.  Arab.  Collect,  p.  235. 

■  Martorana,  Noticie  storiche  dei  Saraceni  Sici- 
liani,  i.  176. 
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SOCIETARY   THEORIES. 


In  this  country  Socialism  has  been  pre- 
sented to  us  chiefly  under  the  name  of 
Fourierism;  and,  indeed,  both  in  France 
and  hei'e  this  may  be  considered  the  fairest 
and  best  representation  of  the  Socialist 
theory.  The  admirers  of  M.  Charles  Fou- 
rier, however,  both  in  French  and  English, 
have  been  so  well  content  to  occupy  tnem- 
selves,  or  at  least  to  entertain  the  public, 
with  the  material  consequences  of  their 
system,  with  the  economical  advantages 
which  they  predict  as  straightway  to  flow 
from  the  organization  of  Uke  ''Phalanx" 
upon  the  industrial  interests  of  society,  that 
yery  few  are  to  be  found  outside  their  own 
circle  who  have  any  idea  of  the  religious, 
metaphysical,  and  moral  principles  of  So- 
cialism. Many  have  even  supposed  that,  in 
these  respects,  no  essential  discrepancy 
existed  between  the  Fourierites  and  the 
conservative  portion  of  the  community; 
and  we  are  sorry  to  say  that  this  idea  is 
encouraged  by  the  most  distinguished 
Socialists  both  in  America  and  in  Europe, 
who  evince  an  observable  tendency  to  bring 
back  their  system  to  a  nearer  correspond- 
ence, and  to  create,  if  it  might  be,  an 
external  union  with  the  acknowledged  forms 
.of  Christianity. 

But  Fourierism  professes  to  be  a  system ; 
.and  ill-jointed  though  it  may  be,  it  is  not 
to  its  defenders  that  it  belongs  to  dismem- 
ber it  at  their  pleasure,  and  preserving  its 
name  as  an  imposbg  shadow,  to  present 
only  some  of  its  proposed  practical  work- 
ings, which,  nevertheless,  require  and  tend 
to  the  establishment  of  its  new  moral  prin- 
ciples. If  then  Socialists  would  have  given 
us  a  real  instead  of  a  ''popular  view  of  the 
doctrines  of  Charles  Fourier,"*  it  should 
have  sufficed  for  its  own  refutation.  This 
they  have  not  done,  and  hence  the  ques- 
tion so  often  asked  us,  as  to  what  are  the 
distinctive    principles   of   Fourierism;  in 


what  cardinal  points  it  conflicts  with  the 
generally  acknowledged  laws  of  society; 
and  again,  what  connection  or  antagonism 
exists  between  it  and  other  forms  or  parties 
of  Socialism.  The  recent  revolution  in 
France  has  given  an  accidental  prominenee 
to  the  SociEuist  theories  of  the  day»  and  a 
short  discussion  of  them,  we  have  thought, 
might  be  found  interesting  and  not  without 
profit. 

Under  the  general  name  of  Socialists  are 
included  all  those  who  advocate  a  novel 
organization  of  society,  in  which  the  old 
way  of  living  in  segregated  househcdds 
shall  give  place  to  vast  associations,  or 
groups  of  men  and  women  living  togeth^ , 
and  holding  their  possessions  less  or  more 
in  common.  When  these  principles  are 
carried  to  theu*  utmost  limits  in  the  two 
great  departments  of  social  life,  viz.  pro- 
perty and  the  intercourse  of  the  sexes, 
the  resulting  condition  is  styled,  or  stig- 
matized as  Commimism.  The  Socialists 
have  usually  been  very  earnest  in  repu- 
diating the  extreme  principles  of  Commu- 
nism ;  and  especially  so  in  respect  of  pro- 
perty. The  i^aint  Simonian  formula  is 
adopted,  with  unimportant  modifications, 
by  all  of  them :  "  To  each  one  according 
to  his  capacity :  To  each  capacity  accord- 
ing to  its  productions."  So  far  as  it  is 
possible  for  us  to  ascertain,  however,  no 
body  of  Socisdists  have  ever  been  able  to 
realize  in  any  degree  this  formula  of  Uieir 
I  theory.  The  thousands  of  laborers,  or 
rather  of  idlers,  who  gathered  about  the 
Saint  Simonian  standard  under  the  name 
of  indusirieh,  or  operatives,  had  learned  bj 
heart  the  principle  that  "  every  one  thouid 
Hie  by  his  labor,**  but  they  seem  never  to 
have  so  much  as  dreamt  that  any  one 
should  labor  for  his  living ;  and  hence  the 
commercial  ruin  that  so  speedily  over- 
whelmed the  party,  notwithstandiing  the 


*  A,  pamphlet  of  some  hundred  pages  with  this  title,  and  written  by  Mr.  Paike  Godwin,  im  the 
work  that  Foarieritea  usually  put  into  the  hands  of  inquirers  in  this  country. 
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lavish  hand  with  which  enthusiasts  pos- 
sessed of  fortune,  and  with  a  generosity 
worthy  of  a  better  cause,  wasted  whole 
estates  to  support  it.  If  Socialists  have 
found  it  impossible  to  resist  the  whirlpool 
of  Gommunisin  on  the  side  of  property, 
which  they,  nevertheless,  had  marked  out 
on  their  charts  with  checks  so  well  de- 
fined, what  can  we  expect  of  them  on  the 
side  of  the  irregularities  of  sexual  pas- 
sion, where  iht  impulses  are  stronger,  and 
unfortunately,  their  expressions,  if  not 
vague,  are  the  less  satisfactory  on  account 
of  their  explicitness?  In  short.  Socialists 
will  say  that  Communism  is  Socialism  run 
mad ;  but  we  maintain  that  it  is  Socialism 
come  to  maturity. 

We  have  pointed  out  thus  the  political  or 
civil  characteristic  of  Socialism.     It  is  the 
abrogation  of  the  family,  the  breaking  up 
of  the  fireside  circle  formed  by  one  father 
and  one  mother,  with  their  children  and 
dependents,  and  the  herling  together  of 
the  species  in  companies  or  fiocks,  for  the 
double  purpose  of  a  more  economical  sub- 
sistence, and  the  freer  and  fuller  indul- 
gence of  all  the  inclinations  and  desires  of 
man's  nature.     Socialists  of   all  classes 
agree  in  considering  the   civil  condition 
which  rests  upon  the  family,  or  as  Fourier 
calls  it,  the  "  parcelled  system,"  {systeme 
morcele,)  as  an  institution  of  merely  human 
invention  and  authority.     The  Christian 
Revelation  is  explicit  in  teaching  the  con- 
trary.    It  gives  us,  as  the  original  and 
normal  law  of  civil  society,  the  union  of 
man  and  woman  in  single  and  perpetual 
marriage,  and  adds  for  its  sanction,  **  What 
God  hath  joined  together  let  no  man  put 
asunder."    But  Socialists,  as  we  shall  see 
presently,  make  man  his  own  God  and  his 
own    lawgiver.     "The    institutions    that 
have  been,"  say  they,  "may  have  been 
well  in  their  time,  and  even  have  been 
necessary  as  fitted  to  the  degree  of  man's 
advancement  in  the  scale  of  universal  be- 
ing.    But  Moses  and  Christ  changed,  each 
of  them,  the'  institutions  that  they  found, 
and  so  now  do  we!    These  re-organiza- 
tions are  phases  incident  to  the  progress 
of  humanity,  and  one  of  these  phases  is 
about  to   commence."    It  is  thus  that 
Henry  de  Saint  Simon,  or  rather  his  suc- 
cessor, Enfantin,  for  the  Sami  Simonians, 
and  Charles  Fourier,  for  the  Fourierites, 
would  make  themselves  as  Moses  and  as 


Christ.  But  in  this  attempt  they  sur- 
passed their  profession,  and  did  more,  or 
at  least  did  quite  dififerently.  The  essen- 
tial laws  of  morals  and  of  religion  were 
not  changed  by  either  Moses  or  Christ; 
though  they  were  explained,  perfected  and 
embodied.  For  in  this  same  matter  of 
marriage,  the  account  Moses  has  given  us 
in  the  second  chapter  of  Genesis  of  the 
first  marriage,  was  previous  to  the  time 
both  of  Moses  and  of  Christ,  and,  which  is 
well  worth  noting  from  the  outset,  was 
previous  likewise  to  the  fall  of  the  first 
man.  Yet  it  is  Moses  who  hands  down 
this  fundamental  law  of  humanity,  as  pro- 
mulgated by  Adam  before  his  fedl,  that  a 
man  and  his  wife  should  be  "  two  in  one 
fleeh ;"  and  the  advent  of  Christianity  had 
no  other  effect  than  that  of  confirming  it 
with  more  solemn  and  unalterable  sanc- 
tions. We  may  say  the  same  of  all  other 
precepts  of  the  moral  law,  and  of  the  very 
method  in  which  the  giver  of  the  old  Law 
and  the  Founder  of  the  Gospel  announced 
their  respective  missions;  each  showing 
their  essential  unity  with  the  dispensations 
preceding,  whilst  Socialists,  on  the  con- 
trary, without  precursive  prophesy  or 
theoretic  continuity  with  the  progress  of 
civilization  hitherto,  would  abolish  the 
fundamental  principles  of  our  actual  so- 
ciety in  favor  of  a  scheme  hitherto  at  least 
unheard  of. 

But  some  of  the  more  moderate  or  more 
timid  of  the  Associationists,  deny  that  their 
schemes  require  the  abolition  of  the  famUy, 
and  they  will  urge  that  in  their  plans, 
provision  is  even  made  for  its  continuance. 
In  answering  this  plea,  it  will  be  well  to 
keep  in  mind  that  on  this  and  kindred  sub- 
jects there  has  been  no  small  dispute  in 
the  bosom  of  the  associations  themselves. 
The  remnant  of  Christian  doctrine  and 
sentiment  that  some  of  their  members  had 
taken  with  them  into  their  new  relation- 
ships proved  sufficiently  strong  to  affect 
them  with  horror  at  the  subsequent  steps 
of  their  leaders.  Hence  the  schism  be- 
tween Bazard  and  Enfantin,  among  the 
Saint  Simonians.  Bazard  and  Rodrigues 
beinff  themselves  husbands  and  fathers, 
could  not  brook  the  unblushing  projects 
of  their  so-called  "  Supreme  Father  En- 
fantin. Differences  not  unhke  have  also 
appeared  for  years  past  among  the  Fou- 
rierites, but  as  they  have  made  little  figure 
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in  print,  we  may  pass  them  by.  The  first 
step,  then,  m  our  general  answer  will  be : 
that  we  have  to  do  with  the  enunciated 
principles  of  the  leaders  who  have  given 
name  and  existence  to  the  various  parties. 
We  cannot  accept  the  dilutions  and  trans- 
formations that  certain  followers  of  a  party 
may  insist  on  as  the  true  explication  of 
their  master's  meaning,  and  this  least  of  all, 
when  such  explications  serve  only  to  confuse 
instead  of  simpHfy  the  principles  involved. 
To  take  the  case  in  point  for  an  example. 
Charles  Fourier,  who  is  set  forth  by  his 
followers,  sometimes  as  the  author  of  a 
new  revelation  and  sometimes  as  the  dis- 
coverer of  a  new  science,  promulgated  a 
certain  theory  for  the  re-organization  of 
society.  This  theory  is  founded  on  sun- 
dry imaginary  principles  of  cosmogony, 
psychology,  and  harmony,  which  are  in  a 
measure  peculiar  to  himself.  If  they  be 
false,  or  rather  if  they  be  not  indisputably 
proved  true,  nothing  can  be  built  mpon 
them,  and  the  very  name  of  Fourierism, 
as  a  system,  must  cease.  But  if  they  be 
assumed  as  true,  there  are  certun  results 
in  social  and  moral  life  that  are  their  rig- 
orous consequences.  These  results,  it  is 
true,  shock  the  common  sentiment  of  the 
public,  and  cause  the  rejection  with  hor- 
ror of  the  principles  whence  they  flow, 
even  by  those  who  may  not  be  competent 
to  the  analysis  of  ontological  formularies 
or  to  the  detection  of  their  philosophical 
poison.  But  we  claim  the  protection  of 
this  moral  disgust,  excited  by  the  tendency 
and  end  of  Socialism  in  behalf  of  existing 
institutions,  and  by  no  means  allow  to 
theorists  the  privilege  of  cloaking  the 
correlatives  of  their  system  till  they  have 
•first  contaminated  the  community  with  the 
unperceived  venom  of  their  error,  by  pre- 
senting it  under  amiable  professions  and 
paUiated  names.  Looking  thus  honestly, 
therefore,  at  Socialism,  we  are  ready  to 
show  that  in  any  of  its  phases,  it  must  end 
in  the  utter  decomposition  of  society,  and 
the  brutalizing  of  the  human  race. 

In  order  to  present  in  the  fairest  man- 
ner the  bases  of  Fourier's  plan,  we  shall 
give  so  much  of  it  as  we  here  have  need 
of,  in  Mr.  Godwin's  words,  m  the  "  Popu- 
lar "View"  already  referred  to : — 

*^  Foarier  found  that  attraction  and  repulsion 
wore  the  two  principal  laws  by  which  the  Crea^ 


tor  governs  the  worid ;  and  in  order  to  obtain  a 
complete  knowledge  of  these  laws,  bo  resolved 
to  study  simultaneooaly  the  highest  and  lowoit 
orders  of  creation  in  the  universe.  He  conrid- 
ered  the  stars  as  the  highest  order  of  creation, 
mankind  as  the  middle  term,  and  the  inferior 
orders  of  creation  as  the  lowest  step  in  the  scale. 
He  supposed  that  there  must  be  certain  gene- 
ral laws  of  unity  common  to  these  three  orders 
of  existence,  or  it  would  be  imposnble  for  them 
to  compoee  (me  hatmonions  whole;  and  be 
hoped  that  by  studying  aU  that  was  known  in 
the  positive  sciences  concerning  them,  be  might 
discover  the  natural  laws  of  oorrelativeness, 
which  bind  them  together  in  unity  and  eter- 
nity. His  principal  lever  in  the  work  of  dis- 
covery was  a  sort  of  algebraical  calculation, 
by  which  he  supposed  that  every  law  that  was 
common  to  any  two  of  these  tenns,  most  be 
common  to  the  third ;  and  be  never  abandoned 
any  branch  of  study  until  he  had  discovered 
those  principles  of  nature  which  were  common 
to  the  medium  and  to  the  two  extremes." — ^pp. 
30, 21. 

"  He  resolved ;"  *'  He  considered ;"  '*  He 
supposed;"  "He  hoped!"  These  were 
the  scientific  principles  of  Fourier's  "  dis- 
covery." He  resolved  to  become  omnis- 
cient, and  as  the  first  step  he  rejected  the 
authority  which  had  taught  man  all  that 
he  knows  of  "  the  highest  and  lowest  or- 
ders of  creation."  He  considered  a  part 
of  the  material  world  as  "  the  highest  or- 
der ;"  the  stars  as  more  noble,  more  high 
in  the  scale  of  being,  moi'e  divine  than 
man,  whose  special  glory  the  Christian  re- 
ligion had  taught  us  is  to  have  been  made 
in  the  image  of  God,  and  to  have  been 
preferred  before  any  other,  for  that  alli- 
ance which  was  consummated  between 
God  and  his  creatures  in  the  Incarnation 
of  the  Eternal  Word.  He  supposed  cer- 
tain "  orders"  as  the  true  series  and  the 
perfect  complex  of  the  universe,  and  that 
these  were  all  and  in  all  their  parts,  one 
harmonious  whole,  and  subject  to  "  com- 
mon laws  of  unity."  "He  hoped  that 
by  studying  all  that  was  known  in  the 
positive  (or  physical)  sciences,"  or  to  ex- 
press it  more  clearly,  by  ffeneralizing  the 
principles  of  the  Newtonian  philosophy, 
he  hoped  to  resolve,  consider  and  suppose 
them  applicable  to  all  orders  of  being,  the 
highest  as  the  lowest,  spiritual  as  wcJl  as 
material. 

These  being  the  substrata  of  Fourier's 
"science,"  he  proceeded  to  build  or 
rather  to  pile  upon  them,  hypothesis  after 
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hypothecs,  and  among  the  rest  the 
"  axioms/'  which  in  their  turn  were  to 
support  the  practical  part  of  his  system. 
Such  was  the  fancy  of  universal  interlock- 
ing series ;  an  idea  borrowed  from  music, 
and  which  he  extended  to  planetary 
worlds  alike,  and  to  all  the  inclinations 
and  attractions  of  the  human  soul ;  which 
last,  with  deeper  truth  than  its  advocates 
admit,  are,  in  the  societary  system,  resolved 
simply  into  pfusians.  He  supposed  again, 
groups  upon  each  of  these  passions 
arranged  as  the  gamut  of  a  harpsichord, 
with  key-notes,  major  and  minor  modes, 
sharps  and  flats,  and  the  full  musical  nota- 
tion ;  and  susceptible  of  the  symphonies  of 
thirds,  fifths  and  octaves.  In  this  system 
like  passions,  or  rather  the  same,  are  to  be 
found  in  each  planet,  and  in  its  individual 
inhabitants ;  for  the  soul  of  man,  he  teaches 
us,  is  but  a  parcel  or  atom  of  the  plane- 
tary soul.  These  passions  are  to  the 
number  of  twelve.  Five  are  attributed 
to  the  five  senses  respectively,  and  are 
called  sensual;  the  rest  belong  to  the 
soul,  and  are  divided  into  four  affective, 
and  three  distribuHve,  The  former  are 
friendship,  amhition^  hve  axid  family  affec' 
Hon;  the  latter,  which  are  also  called 
mechanical,  are,  in  the  unintelligible  cant 
of  the  school,  the  cahalistt,  the  papillonney 
and  the  composite.  The  last  is  the  blind 
excitement,  or  ecstacy,  consequent  on  the 
meeting  of  two  or  more  pleasures,  one  of 
the  body,  the  other  of  the  mind,  and.  is 
the  principle  of  accord.  The  cabaliste  is 
the  taste  for  intrigue,  <kc.,  and  is  the 
principle  of  discord,  which,  strangely 
enough,  is  as  essential  in  the  state  of  har- 
fHony,  as  is  the  .other.  The  papiUonne, 
as  its  name  (butterfly)  indicates,  is  the 
taste  for  change,  for  variety,  for  contrasted 
situations. 

Here  we  must  entreat  our  readers'  pa- 
tience, as  we  feel  the  need  of  it  ourselves, 
in  this  exposition  of  the  science  of  Fourier- 
ism.  These  details  have  a  direct  import- 
ance in  obtaining  a  just  view  of  practical 
Socialism.  The  twelve  passions  enumera- 
ted make  up  the  entire  soul  of  Fourier's 
man.  As  to  what  we  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  hearing  called  by  the  name  of 
passions — hatred,  desire,  aversion,  joy, 
sorrow,  hope,  &c. ;  or  again,  pride,  ava- 
rice, sloth,  envy,  jealousy,  Ac,  &c. — no 
mention  is  made  of  them,  or  we  are  told, 


though  without  any  proof,  that  they  are 
effects  of  some  of  Fourier's  twelve,  and 
are  produced  by  the  obstacles  that  the 
latter  meet  in  attaining  their  end.  But  in 
what  manner  it  can  be  shown  that  pride 
or  avarice,  or  sloth,  are  thus  in  all  in- 
stances called  into  being,  or  by  the  action 
of  which  of  the  twelve,  or  its  repression, 
we  are  not  told.  If  it  be  objected  that 
metaphysicians,  with  whom  the  whole 
subject  of  the  passions  has  proved  a 
boundless  field  for  discussion,  have  not 
followed  one  another  in  their  enumeration 
of  the  emotions  to  which  this  name  has 
been  attributed,  it  may  be  conceded  that 
the  name  and  number  of  the  passions  is, 
in  a  sense,  arbitrary.*  But  this  is  not  the 
prominent  and  real  error.  What  condemns 
his  arrangement  of  the  passions  is,  that  he 
makes  them  constitute  the  entire  soul  of 
man ;  that  he  makes  them  include  and 
govern  all  other  parts  of  the  being.  In 
uiis  from  Pythagoras  to  Aristotle,  from 
Aristotle  to  Aquinas,  from  Aquinas  to 
Leibnitz  and  Bacon,  and  from  their  days 
to  his  own,  Fourier  would  find  no  coun- 
tenance from  philosophy,  if  we  except 
such  shallow  sophistry  as  was  put  forth 
by  the  pantheistical  naturalists  who  were 
his  cotemporaries,  and  from  whom  he  in 
effect  gleanisd  his  ideas.  But  their  specu- 
lations could  be  proved  as  false  in  physi- 
olo^  as  in  morals. 

We  cannot  take  up  the  twelve  passions 
of  Fourier  to  criticise  them  in  detail ;  but 
let  any  one  possessed  of  right  principles 
and  accustomed  to  reflection  review  the 
enumeration  of  them  we  have  given,  and 
he  will  imderstand  sufficiently  the  enor- 
mity of  such  an  idea  of  man.  It  makes 
him  a  mere  animated  atom  of  the  globe 
he  inhabits,  subjected  to  irresistible  attrac- 
tions, and  therefore  stripped  of  free  will, 
and  without  any  personal  intelligence — 


*'It  may  be  questioned,  however,  whether  the 
nnmber  and  titles  laid  down  by  Aristotle  have  ever 
been  bettered  by  alteration.  He  reduces  the  pas- 
sions to  eleven — love,  hatred,  desire,  aversion,  joy 
or  delight,  sorrow,  hope,  despair,  presumption,  fear, 
anger ;  and  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  adopting  these, 
classified  the  first  six  as  ctmcupiscibU thecauae  they 
depend  simply  on  the  presence  or  absence  of  their 
objects,  ana  desire  (concupiscentia)  prevails  in 
them  ;  and  the  last  five  he  called  iratciole  passions, 
because,  added  to  the  presence  or  absence  of  the 
object,  there  is  some  difficulty  or  obstacle  to  sur- 
mount which  appeals  to  anger  or  courage.  This 
division  prevailed  in  the  schools. 
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for  we  cannot  consider  that  as  intellect, 
Tvhich  is  but  the  instrument  of  natural  de- 
sires. 

And  yet  Fourier  persuaded  himself  that 
man  was  such ;  he  contemplated  him  as 
such,  when  he  formed  the  project  of  group- 
ing the  members  of  the  human  family-  m 
his  new  formed  associations.  His  was 
professedly  a  patsional  arrangement.  He 
charged  it  as  a  fault  on  Christianity  that 
it  taught  the  necessity  of  repressmg  the 
passions  and  inclinations  of  nature,  that  it 
had  imposed  habits  of  self-restraint,  and 
mortification  of  the  desires  of  the  fiesh. 
And  he  proclaimed  it  as  the  sum  and 
essence  of  his  doctrine  and  discovery  that : 
Attractions  are  proportional  to  des- 
tinies. That  man  has  but  to  throw  him- 
self unhesitatingly  upon  the  attractions  that 
iBolicit  him,  to  follow  his  bent  or  bents 
which  way  soever,  or  however  far  they 
may  lead  him,  in  order  to  attain  his  true 
destiny  and  to  fulfil  his  mission.  Is  it  ne- 
0  }S8ary,  after  the  mere  enunciation  of  such  a 
proposition,  to  go  into  the  discussion  as  to 
whether  man,  being  such  as  we  know  him, 
and  such  as  all  time  and  all  institutions 
have  proved  him,  and  such  as  all  revealed 
religions  have  pronounced  him,  can  exist 
in  any  society  where  notions  like  these  shall 
be  instilled  into  him,  and  shall  not  drag 
down  to  irreclaimable  ruin  the  whole  struc- 
ture of  human  existence  ?  In  contradic- 
tion with  authority  and  with  facts,  Fourier 
treats  of  human  passions,  which  he  never- 
theless makes  the  only  motives  of  the  soul, 
as  if  they  were  the  keys  of  an  organ,  sleep- 
ing in  a  perpetual  calm  till  the  hand  of  the 
master  of  music  shall  touch  them  softly  or 
with  emphasis,  protracting  or  cutting  short 
their  sound.  We  will  not  say  how  much 
there  is  in  this  fatal  to  his  doctrine  of  imi- 
^  versal  analogy,  or  how  much  of  confusion 
in  itself.  Does  he  not  make  the  keys  of 
the  passions  jc^-moving,  and  even  carry- 
ing away  with  them  the  soul  on  which 
they  act  ?  Where  then  is  their  analogy 
with  the  keys  of  an  organ,  that  are  mute 
till  the  musician  touches  them  ?  But  sup- 
pose that  the  passional  keys  are  also  mute 
till  the  presidmg  genius  shall  call  them  out. 
Suppose  the  world  Fourierized,  and»the 
omniarch,  or  one  of  the  douzarchSf  or  onz- 
archsj  to  propose  a  symphony  upon  some 
particular  passion !  When  the  musician 
sits  down  to  his  instrument  he  is  certain 


that  the  sounds  he  is  about  to  draw  forth 
from  the  various  keys  will  be  tlie  same 
that  he  produced  one  half  hour  before ; 
but  what  security  has  the  Fourierite  that 
the  persons  composing  his  diapason  shall 
not  meanwhile  have  experienced,  one  an 
increase,  and  another  a  diminution,  of 
energy  and  intensity,  according  to  the 
capnce,  or  the  variety  of  the  passion  in 
the  subject  ? 

So  much,  then,  for  the  muidcal  analogy, 
which  is  so  necessary  a  part  of  Fourier's 
plan ;  and  we  might  conclude  already  by 
saying,  so  much  also  for  the  harmony  ol( 
the  passions  so  unblushingly  assumed  as 
certain,  in  the  proposed  associations.  Tet 
as  the  exorbitant  and  untrue  imagination 
of  Fourier  did  not  intend  his  theory  of  the 
passions  to  remain  as  an  idle  speculatian, 
but  made  it  the  very  life  and  essence  of  the 
system  he  proposed  to  construct  in  out- 
ward society,  we  cannot  be  too  explicit  in 
pointing  out  its  errors.  The  denial  of 
libertv  to  the  human  will  is  in  nowise  acci- 
dental to  the  rest  of  the  plan,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  is  one  of  its  fundamental  princi- 
ples. For  if  we  leave  in  each  individual 
of  the  human  race  the  power  of  choosing 
or  rejecting,  of  following  or  resisting  th« 
various  attractions  that  solicit  him,  there 
will  be  an  end  of  this  necessary  harmony. 
Indeed,  in  an  association  such  as  Fourier 
imagines,  personality  seems  itself  a  con- 
tradiction, as  the  theory  requires  that 
what  are  called  persons  should  be  incapa- 
ble of  occupying  any  place  or  following  any 
bent  but  the  one  that  destiny  has,  a  prioriy 
measured  out  for  them.  We  find  a  most 
striking  example  in  matters  of  love,  which 
he  classes  as  one  of  the  dffectite  pasnotu  : 
it  is  clear  that  he  considers  each  man  or 
woman  as  swayed  and  controlled  by  a  par- 
ticular phase  of  this  passion.  It  is  love 
in  the  abstract  and  not  in  the  concrete  that 
he  dreams  of,  when  he  supposes  it  is  to 
operate  in  harmony,  and  he  farther  sup- 
poses that  it  IS  this  abstract  phase  which 
is  to  carry  each  one  to  the  group  where  it 
properly  belongs,  and  that  there  it  will 
find  its  satisfaction  without  any  contrariety. 
But  how  different  will  the  real  passion  and 
the  real  group  prove  from  the  imaginary  ! 
In  the  former  it  will  be  love  in  the  concrete 
that  will  sway  the  individual.  This  man 
will  be  attracted  towards  thai  woman,  who 
in  her  turn  has  been  attracted  towards 
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another  man.  Yet  in  all  the  cases  that 
must  arise  from  these  yarious  attractions, 
there  will  be  no  jarring,  no  awaking  of  the 
passions  of  envy,  jealousy,  gpief,  or  hatred ! 
For  Fourier  attributes  these  to  the  subvet' 
$ive  order,  as  only  arising  from  the  faults 
of  the  present  ciTilization.  In  the  har- 
mony of  Fourierism,  forsooth,  either  no 
two  men  will  ever  love  the  same  woman, 
or  the  mutual  knowledge  of  this  afifection 
will  never  excite  any  other  emotion  than 
one  of  complacency  in  the  breasts  of  each ! 
Or  to  vary  the  case:  either  death  will 
itself  be  forever  abrogated  by  men  turning 
Fourierites,  (which  has  not  quite  been 
asserted  as  yet — at  least  in  its  absolute 
form,)  or,  when  the  wife,  the  mother,  or 
the  child  dies,  it  will  so  happen,  aa  a  law 
of  nature,  that  at  the  same  moment  the 
affection  of  the  friends  of  such  an  one 
towards  her  will  have  been  fully  satisfied, 
and  will  then  turn  away  cheerfully  to  form 
new  relationships.  Truly,  this  new  science 
would  be  wonderful  were  it  not  absurd. 

It  is  here  that  we  should  properly  treat 
in  detail  of  Fourier's  doctrine  respecting 
the  intercourse  of  the  sexes.     But  as  thu 
is  always  a  deUcate  subject,  so  in  respect 
to  Socialism,  and  to  Fourier's  principles  in 
particular,  we  doubt  whether  even  the  ad- 
vantage of  overwhelming  his  abominable 
system  with  a  torrent  of  public  indignation 
could  compensate  for  defiling  our  pages 
and  the  English  language  with  a  bare 
recital  of  the  outrages  that  he  proposes 
not  only  against    Christian  morals    but 
against    the    modesty    which    man    has 
hitherto  been  found  to  cherish  even  in  the 
barbarous  and  savage  states.    Our  pen 
refuses  the  task,  and  we  confine  ourselves 
to    generalities.      As    we  have   seen,   it 
is  Fourier's  general  principle  that  man's 
true  destiny  is  to  follow  all  the  attractions 
of  his  nature :  and  he  avows  it  as  one  of 
its  legitimate  results,  that  as  there  should 
be  groups  of  vestals  in  his  association  to 
satisfy  the  passion  or  attraction  for  chas- 
tity, so  there  must  be  groups  and  series  for 
gallantry  and  mock  sentiment ;  and  so  on 
down  to  lower  and  lower  groups,  even  to  the 
bacchaniea  and  bayaderet,  for  whom  he  has 
reserved  a  place  of  honor  and  consideration. 
Add  to  this  the  instability  of  marriages, 
which  he  makes  depend  on  the  temporary 
caprice  of  the  united  pair,  who  are  free  to 
be  divorced  and  re-married  indefinitely,  (if 


it  be  not  a  scandal  to  apply  the  term  mar- 
riage to  such  unions,)  and  what  a  picture 
does  it  present  of  the  morals  of  Fourier- 
ism 1  We  cannot  better  illustrate  it  than 
by  a  passage  from  a  report  made  by  a 
converted  Saint  Simonian  of  a  dispute  be- 
tween Enfantin,  the  '*  Supreme  Father"  of 
Saint  Simonism,  and  two  of  his  revolted 
children  who  had  declared  their  intention 
of  withdrawing  from  him  "  and  from  his 
doctrine,  which  at  bottom  was  nothing  else 
than  a  hideous  promiscuity." 

Camol. — ^^'^Yonr  doctrine  is  the  making  a 
rale  of  adultery.' 

Enfantiru — "  *  This  doctrine  will  never  lead 
to  adultery ;  adultery  exists  only  because  one 
nature  is  crushed  by  another,  for  which  it  has 
no  attraction.  The  ideas  that  I  advance,  on  the 
contrary,  will  preveni  adultery.' 

Dugid. — ^  *  It  is  true  there  will  be  no  mop 
adultery,  for  vice  will  be  legilinuUisedy  reduced 
to  rule.  It  is  in  this  sense  only  that  you  can 
say  there  will  be  no  more  adultery.  You  your- 
self can  judge  that  it  is  so,  if  you  have  studied 
the  freneral  principles  on  which  all  these  ideas 

And  it  is  to  the  study  of  these  very 
principles  that  we  would  earnestly  invite 
the  candid  among  tne  Socialists,  if  it  might 
be,  but  at  any  rate,  we  demand  such  an 
examination  on  the  part  of  persons  not 
identified  with  Socialist  theories,  and  to 
whose  opinion,  whether  with  reason  or 
not,  weight  may  be  attached,  before  they 
venture  to  speculate  as  to  the  permissi- 
bility or  the  innocency  of  Fourierism  in 
any  shape,  or  with  any  amount  of  modifi- 
cations. Every  odious  abomination  of  Com- 
munism that  has  been  charged  on  Fourier- 
ism is  a  le^timate  consequence  of  the  first 
principles  of  the  latter  system,  and  w^uld 
mevitably  follow  quick  upon  the  reduction 
of  the  Socialist  theory  to  practice;  Socialists 
substitute  aggregations  of  the  race  as  the 
basis  of  oivu  life,  instead  of  the  marriage, 
or  family  relation,  which  Qod  made  the 
basis,  and  which  their  highest  pretension 
is  but  to  tolerate  as  a  phase  in  association. 
And  into  this  association  are  to  be  invited 
men  and  women,  to  whom  it  is  to  be  said : 
"You  are  now  delivered  from  the  re- 
^straints  of  civilization,  which  are  evil; 
henceforth  your  passions  are  to  be  your 
only  guides,  and  the  satisfaction  of  them 

*  ReligioD  Sl  Simoaieone,  p.  42. 
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your  inheritance;  only  enter  with  seal 
upon  your  heritage,  and  act  yourselves 
out !''  When  the  avowed  intentions  of  a 
given  set  of  men  are  to  establish  such 
associations,  and  to  inculcate  and  act  on 
such  principles,  what  attention  is  it  neces- 
sary to  pay  to  any  extenuations  they  may 
attempt  of  thdr  infamous  crimes !  What 
embarrassment  are  men  of  sense,  and  who 
believe  at  least  in  natural  virtue,  to  feel  at 
the  reclamations  of  Fourierites  that  their 
founder — "  the  true  Teacher,  whose  system 
fulfils  all  the  aspirations  of  the  past"* — 
has  ''resolved,  has  "considered,"  has 
"  supposed,"  has  '*  hoped,"  that  the  pas- 
sions thus  fomented  would  be  foimd  to  act 
in  perfect  harmony  with  each  other  and 
with  the  universe !  For  our  part  we  hold 
the  mission  of  such  propagandists  in  ah- 
horrenpe,  whatever  may  be  their  apparent 
amiability,  for  we  know  its  tendencies,  and 
have  good  reason  to  distrust  its  source. 

In  vain,  with  other  Fourierites,  Mr. 
Godwin  repeats  to  us  that  it  is  "  only  the 
practical  side  of  Fourier's  doctrine  which 
is  imiversally  adopted  and  defended  bv 
the  whole  school  of  Societary  Reformers ; ' 
and  that  the  doctrines  "  of  Customs,  Be- 
liefs, (fee,"  that  shock  the  moral  sense  of 
mankind  now,  "are  to  be  accepted  or  re- 
jected by  the  generations  of  the  future, 
according  to  the  lis;ht  which  time  and 
investigation  may  throw  upon  them." 
For  only  six  lines  before,  he  has  acknowl- 
edged :  "  It  is  obvious  that  Law,  Govern- 
ment, Manners,  (Morals,)  and  Religion, 
would  all  be  more  or  less  affected  by  a 
unitary  regime  of  Industry,  as  they  would 
all  be  influenced  to  bring  themselvea  under 
the  operation  of  some  unitary  law  ;"f — ^this 
laW'l)einff  pantheism,  materialbm,  or  a 
jumble  of  both.  We  have  found  it  diffi- 
cult, here,  to  persuade  ourselves  that 
delusion  itself  can  have  so  blinded 'the 
eyes  of  such  theorists,  as  that  they  shoidd 
not  have  been  aware  that  they  were  making 
use  of  a  trick  instead  of  an  argument.  But 
in  the  pamphlet  from  which  we  have  just 
quoted,  there  prevails  such  a  cynicism  in 
respect  to  all  religion,  whether  natural  or 
revealed,  and  to  all  the  doctrines  that  the 
effect  of  Christian  teaching  has  domiciled 
in  the  public  mind,  that  to  trifle  or  beguile  ^ 


in  such  matters  must  appear  to  its  aafhor 
an  excusable  diversion.  To  show  that  we 
are  not  judging  rashly  in  this  point,  we 
will  cite  a  passage  from  his  memoir  of 
one  whom  he  styles  a  "  social  architect^'* 
and  "  one  of  the  most  extraordinarj  men 
that  ever  lived" — ^being  no  other  tluin 
Robert  Dale  Owen,  of  Lanurk.  After  re- 
counting his  earlier  progress,  Mr.  Godwin 
continues : — 

**  But  while  his  popularity  was  at  its  flood,  he 
ran  foul  of  the  breakers.  Before  this,  he  bad 
not  developed  his  opinions  on  the  sabject  of  re- 
ligion and  politics,  satisfying  himself  with  a 
negative  tderation  of  creeds  and  parties.  His 
business  had  been  to  organize  labor ;  he  now 
undertook  the  criticism  of  church  and  stale. 
He  openly  accused  all  existing  religions  of 
falsehood  and  impotence ;  he  denied  the  person- 
al responsibility  of  the  individual,  whose  desti- 
ny, he  said,  was  controlled  exclusively  by  sod- 
ety ;  and  he  argued  that  all  systems  of  reform, 
other  than  those  which  looked  to  a  reform  of 
outward  circumstances,  must  inevitably  lead  to 
injustice,  oppression,  and  misery." 

It  would  seem  that  Fourierites  think  to 
keep  off  the  reefs,  by  continuing  knger 
the  exclusive  profession  of  "orgamxing 
labor,"  and  holding  in  abeyance  the  rest 
of  their  doctrines.  But  our  object  in  this 
citation  was  to  animadvert  on  the  follow- 
ing analysis  of  Owen's  principles,  which  is 
presented  to  us  as  complete : — 


•  Godwin's  Popular  View,  p.  la 
t  "  Poputar  View,"  &c.,  pp.  78, 74. 


"  His  errors  are  the  denial  of  personal 
sibillty,  and  the  doctrine  of  common  property, 
which  we  hold  to  be  utterly  untenable  in  argu- 
ment, radically  defective  in  morals,  and  of 
course,  extremely  pernicious  to  society.  But 
our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  discuss  the  mat- 
ter. 

"^  His  truths  are,  or  rather  his  services  have 
been,  that  he  has  taught  mondists  and  the 
world  the  important,  almost  vital,  influence  of 
outward  circumstances  upon  inward  well-being 
and  happiness.  He  may  be  called  the  Apostle 
of  Circumstance."* 

So,  in  Mr.  Godwin's  esthnation,  it  was  no 
error  in  Robert  Dale  Owen,  that  he  "  un- 
dertook the  criticism  of  church  and  state ;" 
that  "  he  openly  accused  all  existing  relig- 
ions of  falsehood  and  impotence;"  and 
again  it  was  bis  crowning  excellence  that 
he  laid  down  "  reform  of  outward  circum- 
stances," that  is  to  the  contempt,  or  at 


•  •• 


Popular  View,"  pp.  161, 17. 
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least  the  ''negatire  toleration  of  creeds 
and  parties  "  — as  the  great  end  and  aim 
of  philanthropists.  This  is  explicit,  and  it 
is  well  to  understand  the  true  character  of 
Fourierism,  which  avows  such  sentiments. 
The  efifort  of  the  Fourierites  to  separate 
the  theoretical  from  the  practical  side  of 
their  system  fails  in  justice.  They  should 
remember  in  the  first  place  that  with  their 
founder  practice  and  theory  were  alike 
mere  reveries,  which,  despite  the  talent  and 
devotion  that  have  been  wasted  on  the 
cause,  have  never  been  able  to  be  realized. 
But  quite  apart  from  this  fatal  defect, 
when  they  say  that  they  do  not  necessarily 
jar  with  received  doctrmes  in  morals  and 
religion,  becau$e  their  school  contemplates 
only  "industrial  organization,"  they  are 
guilty  of  another  fallacy.  If  they  con- 
templated the  organization  of  labor  in  sub- 
ordination to  received,  conservative.  Chris- 
tian institutions,  their  plea  would  have  some 
validity.  But  we  owe  them  small  thanks 
for  their  exclusive  devotion  to  "  industrial 
organization,"  when  we  have  learned  that 
it  IS  because  it  makes  a  negation  of  the  old 
religion'  and  morals ;  because  it  exalts 
material  interests  to  the  place  of  first 
importance;  and  makes  material  "or- 
ganization" the  "unitary  rule  of  opera- 
tion" in  "law,  government,  morals,  and 
religion." 

Fourierism  subjects  all  things  to  material 
interests ;  and  in  this  keeps  up  its  agree- 
ment with  its  twin-brother  St.  Simonism. 
The  last  named  "  religion  "  expressed  its 
earliest  characteristics  in  the  name  of  its 
first  periodical  publication — ^the  Produc* 
teur;  and  the  score  of  writers  who  con- 
tributed to  its  columns,  with  a  single  ex- 
ception, applied  themselves  almost  entirely 
to  industrial  or  material  points  of  view. 
This  exception  was  a  distinguished  St. 
Simonian,  Augustus  Comte,  who  systema- 
tized what  his  co-laborers  had  done.  But 
the  system  which  alone  was  found  to 
answer  was  one  which  should  essay  to 
elevate  what  they  called  moral  and  polUi- 
cal  sciences  to  the  scale  of  physical  sci- 
ences, which  latter  of  course  were  consid- 
ered as  of  chief  importance.  When  there- 
fore the  Fourierites  profess  to  devote 
themselves  exclusively  to  the  organization 
of  labor,  it  is  not  at  all  from  acquiescence 
in  the  moral  and  religious  principles  which 
they  have  found  in  force^  but  because  such 


a  commencement  is  their  natural  and  obvi- 
ous point  of  departure. 

But  so  surely  as  they  ever  find  room  for 
the  development  of  their  principles,  (and 
they  must  either  develop  or  pensh,)  they 
will  find,  that  they  have  left  a  great  void  in 
their  system,  and  that  they  "  have  neg- 
lected one  of  the  faces  of  nature,  and  that 
the  most  noble  and  most  beautiful  of  its 
faces — that  of  loot,  or  of  tooman."  This 
was  the  case  also  in  the  St.  Simonian 
"  family,"  or  "  religion,"*  to  which  Fou- 
rierism bears  so  close  a  resemblance  that 
the  history  of  the  former  might  serve  at 
once  as  an  accoimt  and  a  prophecy  of  the 
latter.  We  have  just  said  that  at  its  first 
organization,  this  sect  devoted  itself  to  the 
development  of  what  they  termed  positive 
ideas  on  labor  and  the  organization  of  In- 
dustry. But  those  who  in  the  end  proved 
themselves  the  true  heirs  of  the  "  family  " 
and  retained  its  name,  were  organized  but 
a  short  time  on  the  industrial  basis,  ere 
they  complained  of  this  "too  exclusive 
attention  to  positive  and  material  ques- 
tions." They  said  tha,^  the  religion  of  the 
Productives,  (as  the  conductors  of  the 
journal  called  Le  Producteur  were  styled,) 
was  imperfect,  being  fitted  only  for  men, 
but  that  to  be  true  it  must  embrace  women 
and  men.  Then  the  Producteur  was  su- 
perseded by  the  Organisateur,  a  great  dis- 
play was  made  of  the  rehabUitation  of  the 
religious  sentiments,  of  consciencey  of  per* 
sonal  revelation,  and  inspiration;  finally,  by 
the  "  appeal  to  woman  the  "  family  be- 
came and  took  the  name  of  a  "  religion." 
And  what  was  that  religion?  It  is  an 
entire  subject  by  itself,  but  if  we  had  space 
to  discuss  it,  it  would  be  easy  to  show  that 
it  was  from  the  first  involved  wholly,  and 
therefore  a  legitimate  development  of  the 
fundamental  principles  common  to  all  par- 
ties of  Socialists.  Socialists  are  tolerant 
of  all  dogmas  purely  theolo^cal,  because 
they  believe  in  none,  and  because,  if  their 
general  principles  are  admitted  they  will 
in  their  development  root  out  all  remains 

*  Some  of  the  UDinitiated  have  suppoaed  that  the 
name  Saint  Simooians  has  been  given  to  this  sect 
on  account  of  their  having  canonized  one  Simon, 
who  was  their  founder.  For  those  who  are  ieno' 
rant  of  their  history,  we  think  it  worth  while  to 
mention  that  their  foooder  was  Count  Henry  dk 
Saint-Simon  ;  and  that,  therefore,  Saint-Simonians 
was  their  original  appellation,  long  before  tiM 
apotheosis  that  they  did  make  both  ofSaint  Simon 
and  of  bti  raooettor  £iifantiii. 
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of  a  now  detached  and  lifeless  creed  that 
may  be  yet  lingering  in  the  minds  of  any. 
But  we  are  now  occupied,  not  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  their  religion,  but  with  its  histori- 
cal progress.  When  the  St.  Simonian  re- 
ligion was  found  lame  without  the  admis- 
sion of  woman  to  her  part  in  the  scheme, 
the  terms  of  her  association  needed  to  be 
forthwith  defined.  But  if  man  is  the  au- 
thor of  his  own  moral  laws,  as  Socialism 
teaches  he  is,  the  same  pantheistic  princi- 
ple requires  that  woman  should  also  be 
mdependent,  and  be  the  author  of  her 
morality.  And  therefore,  when  she  was 
to  be  introduced  to  the  St.  Simonian  com- 
munity, all  old  laws,  all  ancient  morals 
were  to  be  annulled.  It  would  be  absurd 
for  them,  who  were  men,  to  fix  beforehand 
the  laws  that  were  to  govern  woman  ;  all 
that  they  could  do  was  to  call  for  her  ad- 
vent to  them ;  to  await  the  ''  Woman- 
Mestiah,**  to  whom  it  belonged  to  reveal 
the  laws  that  would, be  agreeable  to  her- 
self. 

It  was  justly  remonstrated  by  Jules 
Lechevalier,  who  was  one  of  themselves, 
that  an  association  should  never  be  form- 
ed in  which  such  questions  should  be  left 
open.  But  in  what  sense  they  were  really 
left  open  might  have  been  predicted,  and 
at  any  rate  was  soon  made  evident,  when 
it  was  proclaimed  that  this  Woman  MeS' 
siah  might  probably  be  found  among  the 
public  prostitutes  of  Paris,  and  that  such 
an  one  would  be  very  proper : — 

'*  To  institute  in  morals  a  kind  of  devotion 
as  complete  as  we  (the  disciples  of  St.  Simon) 
have  done  in  politics.  We  Know  not  by  what 
power  of  love  and  of  seduction  she  will  draw 
away  the  adulterer  from  marriage,  as  we  draw 
away  the  mob  from  the  public  ^ces :  .  .  .  . 
a  free  and  volurdaru  alliance  of  men  and  wo- 
men of  a  higher  order  in  humanity,  we  know 
not  what  new  revelation  will  spring  from  such 
an  union,  but  we  have  faith  that  it  will  take 
place.  .  .  .  Then  will  be  seen  what  hitherto 
has  never  been,  .  .  .  men  and  women  giving 
themselves  to  many  without  ever  ceasing  to  be 
to  one  another,  but  whose  love  on  the  contrary 
would  be  as  a  divine  Banquet,  augmenting  in 
magnijicenee  by  reason  of  the  number  and  choice 
of  the  guests,^* 

And  Enfantin,  their  Supreme  and  dei- 
fied Father,  quickly  followed  up  this  avowal 
in  language  still  more  plain  : — 

"  We  wUl  not,  like  St.  Paul,  say  to  woman 


to  veil  herself  and  be  silent  in  the  temj^.  Her 
iror^  and  her  flesh  are  agreeable  to  God ;  and 
if,  like  the  church,  we  expect  of  her  modesty^ 
reserve,  shame,  delicacy,  propriety,  constancy, 
firmness,  meditation,  reflection,  contemplation 
even  to  ecstacy,  we  know  also  that  God  has 
put  in  her  the  love  of  luxury,  of  show,  of  pomp, 
of  dress,  ....  and  the  dreams  of  aji  excite- 
ment and  enthusiasm  which  reach  even  to  mad- 
ness,"* 

Finally,  in  his  public  protest  in   1832, 
Rodrigues  makes  this  statement : — 

"  I  have  affirmed  that  in  the  St  Simonian 
family,  every  child  should  be  able  to  know  its  otcn 
father,  Enfantin  has  exnressed  the  wish  that 
woman  alone  should  be  called  to  explain  henelf 
on  this  grave  question.*' 

These  disagreeable  details  of  the  pro- 
gress of  St.  Simonism  cast  a  flood  of  light 
on  the  reserved  doctrines  of  FourierLsm. 
Only,  in  the  latter  system,  woman  is  made 
to  take  her  place  from  the  first  in  the  or- 
ganization ;  and,  as  in  the  earher  ^ages  of 
St.  Simonism,  a  sort  of  understanding  is 
professed  that  her  intercourse  with  the 
other  sex  is  to  be  limited  to  an  iadefimte 
number  of  successive  marriages  and  di- 
vorces. But  in  this,  again,  like  all  parties 
among  the  St.  Simonians,  Fourier  and  his 
followers  defer  the  normal  adjustment  of 
sexual  passion  to  the  future  judgment  d 
womanr--af{er  she  shall  be  duly  educated 
for  the  task  by  a  long  and  full  indulgence 
of  her  natural  passions.  Meanwhile  they 
will  seem  to  grant  to  the  actual  notions  on 
the  subject  of  marriage  some  shadow  of  an 
existence,  and  the  grace  of  a  gradual  meta- 
morphosis in  such  proportion  as  opinion  in 
their  associations  may  become  reconciled  to 
a  more  natural  order.  The  apologies  and 
explanations,  nevertheless,  that  have  been 
given  to  form  even  this  shadow  are  reduced, 
upon  analysis,  to  the  permission  of  a  con- 
tinuance of  such  relation,  so  long  as  a  mu- 
tual and  exclusive  attraction  shall  exist 
between  the  parties. 

We  will  not  trust  ourselves  to  sketckt  in 
contrast  with  this  social  and  moral  chaos, 
a  portrait  of  what  Christianity  has  done  for 
woman;  for  should  we  commence  the 
theme  we  would  find  nowhere  to  stop. 
We  should  rather,  and  as  more  germain  to 
our  plan,  if  we  had  space,  bring  oat  the 

*  Le  Globe,    First  volame  for  1832.    This  paper 
wai  their  chief  organ. 
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noble  eulogies  that  were  lavisbed,  in  this 
respect,  upon  the  Christian  religion  by  those 
who  became  shocked  at  St.  Simonism  and 
forsook  it,  though  singularly  enough  they 
refused  to  return  to  the  Christianity  which 
they  so  admired.  We  would  thus  first 
call  forth  Bazard,  for  a  while  the  intimate 
and  highest  associate  of  Enfantin,  to  bear 
testimony  that 

**  Christianity,  in  requiring  the  consent  of 
woman  as  a  necessary  condition  of  her  union 
with  man,  in  abolishing*polygamy,  in  condemn- 
ing adultery  equally  in  husband  and  wife,  in 
pronouncing  their  union  indissoluble,  has  pluck- 
ed woman  from  a  state  of  slavery,  has  made 
her  the  associate  of  man,  in  one  word,  has 
founded  marriage.*'* 

Socialism  is  never  tired  nor  ashamed  of 
crymg  out  that  it  alone,  it  first,  is  g^ing 
to  emanciptUe  woman,  by  making  her  in- 
dependent of  n^an ;  to  emancipate  her, 
again,  by  giving  her  up  to  follow  her  pas- 
sions. And  we  in  answer  could  not  desire 
better  than  to  quote  whole  pages  from  the 
pen  of  another  of  the  early  associates  of 
the  St.  Simonians ;  one,  however,  who,  like 
others  of  his  philosophy,  talks  of  Christi- 
anity as  beautiful  in  its  time,  but  alas,  quite 
worn  out— quite  dead  1  We  mean  Pierre 
Leroux,  in  the  Revue  Independant,  This 
writer  uses  a  language,  whose  confidence 
and  noble  force  show  at  once  from  what 
armory  he  has  borrowed  it,  while  he  as- 
serts that  it  is  in  another  manner  that  the 
true  enfranchisement  of  the  sex  is  to  be  ac- 
complished ;  and  that  not  the  indulgence 
but  the  repression  of  the  passions  is  the 
instrument  of  her  true  happiness.  It  is 
almost  indififerent  at  what  page  we  open, 
but  let  us  first  hear  him  saying : — 

^  Love  is  a  form  of  equality  or  of  justice,  the 
same  that  equality  or  justice  is  a  form  of  love. 
Christianity  gave  equality  to  woman  under  the 
form  of  love,  in  its  promised  paradise,  the  same 
as  to  the  poor,  and  to  the  lowly  in  this  world,  it 
gave  equality  under  the  form  of  the  goods  it 
promised  them  in  another."    .... 

"  Once  more  then,  a^n,  nothing  is  more 
certain,  Christianity  subjected  woman  to  man. 
.  .  .  But  behold  the  admirable  law  of  compen- 
sation !<  At  the  same  time  .  .  .  Christianity 
established  an  equilibrium,  justice,  equality,  by 
say  in?  to  woman  :  You  are  a  being  of  devotion 
and  of  love ;  know  that  I  have  for  you  a  recom- 

*  "  Discussions  Morales,*'  dec,  premiere  partie. 


pense  worthy  of  your  heart.  God  wishes  you 
for  a  spouse ;  yon  shall  be  the  spouse  of  Christ. 
Is  it  not  true,  that  if  you  did  love  upon  earth, 
you  would  know  how  to  love  really ;  that  you 
eould  be  faithful ;  that  you  would  undergo  all 
tortures  for  him  yon  loved ;  that  you  would  die 
for  him  every  momemt  of  your  life  ?  Learn 
(hen  my  secret :  .  .  .  this  Lover  exists,  he  is 
the  greatest ;  he  is  the  most  beautiful ;  he  is 
the  most  Divine  of  all,  and  he  wishes  that  you 
suffer  for  him.  Keep  only  your  faith  towards 
him,  and  yon  shall  one  day  see  him ! 

^  Michael  Angelo,  the  sublime  painter,  trans- 
lated this  thought,  when  he  represented  the 
women  in  his  L^t  Judgment  as  rising  natural- 
ly towards  heaven,  as  the  iron  is  drawn  to- 
wards the  magnet. 

**  But,  to-day  that  this  magnet  that  drew  them 
towards  heaven  is  destroyed,  (i.  e.  in  systems 
like  Fourierism  that  contemn  supernatural  re- 
ligion,) towards  what  will  you  that  they  gravi- 
Ute?" 

Once  more,  after  wading  through  the 
pollutions  of  Fourierism,  let  us  bathe  our 
imaghiations  in  the  sentiments  of  one  who, 
at  least  as  poet  and  as  dreamer,  could  con- 
ceive thus  of  the  Christian  religion.  Let 
us  listen  to  the  explanation  of  an  allusion 
which  he  has  just  made  to  the  Last  Judg- 
ment of  Michael  Angelo : — 

"  What  there  is  to  me  most  beautiful  in  this 
picture  ...  is  the  group  of  women  at  the  right 
of  Christ,  who  lift  up  themselves  from  the  earth, 
and  mount  towards  heaven,  not  alone,  but  car- 
rying men  with  them. 

*'  As  if  their  sufferings,  as  women,  had  freed 
them  of  the  sluggish  bond  which  holds  men 
down  to  the  eaith,  they  rise  by  their  own 
weight,  so  to  say,  towards  the  heavenly  abode, 
without  wings  and  withont  angels  to  assist 
them.  Nay,  they  themselves  bear  up,  and  help 
their  brothers  and  lovers  to  ascena.  These, 
leaning  on  their  shoulders  and  on  their  breast, 
indicate  wonderously  well  the  property  that 
these  women  have  to  ascend,  as  a  body  lighter 
than  the  air,  an  aerostat,  for  example,  rises  so 

soon  as  one  has  broken  its  chain It 

seems  to  me  that  the  particular  condition  of 
women  on  earth,  under  the  law  of  Christianity 
is  expressed  there  with  a  sublime  art.  Subor- 
dination upon  earth,  but  a  redemption  proportion- 
ate when  the  trumpet  of  the  last  judgment  shall 
sound.  .  .  ." 

'*  Marriage  supposes  heaven  for  corrective. 
.  .  .  St.  Augustine  ends  a  sermon  on  marriage 
by  showing  women  that  the  true  marriage  is 
that  which  they  are  to  contract  in  the  heavenly 
Jerusalem.  All  Christian  priests  have  done  as 
St  Augustine ;  all  have.said  to  woman :  Suffer 
npon  earth !  serve  man,  thy  chief;  thou  ait  Uio 
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spouse  of  Christ ;  Jacob  who  served  L&ban  to 
espouse  Rachel  is  thine  image." 

*"  Christianity  has  made  love  the  verv  check 
of  love,  by  substituting  the  love  of  God.  for  the 
love  of  eaith.  Then  there  could  come  a  wo- 
man as  full  of  love  as  Theresa,  and  Christianity 
have  no  fear:  Suffer!  it  says  to  her;  and 
die  translating  suffer  bv  love,  cries:  'Not 
only  do  I  consent  to  sufiier,  but  I  wish  to  suf- 
fer.' "♦ 

Such  then  is  the  sublime  law  of  self-de- 
vaiion  which  Christianity  has  taught,  and 
which,  even  in  the  acknowledgments  of  one 
who  docs  not  embrace  it,  has  been  actually 
practised  upon  the  earth :  "  I  have  said 
and  I  have  proved  that  the  normal  aphor- 
ism of  woman  under  the  law  of  Christian- 
ity was  this  wish,  which,  in  effect  was 
uttered  by  the  soul  of  St.  Theresa :  Lord  ! 
either  to  suffer  or  to  die"  That  is,  to  suf- 
fer on  earth  for  the  love  of  heaven,  or  to 
die  that  she  might  love  better  in  heaven. 
But  Socialists  sneer  at  the  love  of  heaven, 
and  take  away  even  the  possibility  of  love 
on  earth.  For,  as  has  often  been  remark- 
ed, love,  such  as  it  is  imderstood  in  Chris- 
tian society,  is  no  longer  possible,  when 
the  indissoluble  sanction  of  marriage  is 
removed.  We  join  then  with  the  same 
writer  when  he  cries,  "With  selfishness 
for  your  law,  and  pleasure  for  your  aim, 
go  on,  society !"  Go  on.  Socialism !  G« 
on  Fourierism !  "  with  these  two  pilots  you 
cannot  fail  to  find  quickly  the  shipwreck 
you  are  seeking !" 

Having  spent  so  much  of  the  space  that 
we  feel  free  to  devote  to  this  subject  in 
the  consideration  of  the  "  practical  side"  of 
Socialism — ^the  industrial  and  social  reve- 
ries in  which  it  feels  so  strong — it  is  fitting 
now  that  we  advert  in  few  words  to  some 
of  the  more  abstract  principles  of  the  so- 
cietary  school.  For  the  theological  no- 
tions of  Fourier,  we  have  to  be  indebted 
principally  to  his  disciples,  as  he  himself 
seems  to  have  announced  scarcely  any  for- 
mal dogmas  of  religion.  But  no  long 
search  into  his  system  is  necessary  to  find 
that  it  is  pantheistic.  "  Fourier  says  that 
Man,  like  his  Planet,  like  the  Universe, 
like  everything  that  exists,  is  composed  of 
three  Eternal,  Uncreaiedj  Indestructible 
Principles.''^    Therefore  he  maintains  that 


*  Revue  Independanfe,  1. 1,  pp.  27-16. 
t  Popular  View,  dec,  p.  90. 


man,  the  earth,  the  universe,  and  every- 
thing that  exists,  is  essentially  Eternal  and 
Uncreated.  But  these  are  the  attributes 
of  Godhead  and  incommunicable.  Let  us 
hear  the  enumeration  of  this  universal 
trinity : — 

"  Ist  God  or  Mind,  (also  life.  Passion ;) — the 
active  and  moving  principle. 

**  2d.  Matter  ; — ^the  passive  or  moved  prin- 
ciple. 

^  3d.  Justice  or  Mathematics  ; — the  neater 
or  regulating  principle.'^ 

Here  is  a  theology  with  a  marvel !  A 
principle  which  is  eternal  and  uncreated  ia 
also  independent.  Fourier  has  therefore 
supposed  three  independent  principles, 
which  must  destroy  his  fundamental  idea 
of  unity.  His  three  principles  can  never 
be  resolved  into  one  principle,  and  that 
more  evidently  from  the  absence  of  any 
property  of  co-ordination^among  them  by 
which  they  should  hold  their  being  the 
one  from  the  other.  Yet  we  have  found 
his  admiring  followers  reject  as  abaord 
the  doctrine  of  the  Christian  Trinity,  in 
which,  nevertheless,  there  is  but  one  es- 
sential principle,  and  a  co-ordination  of 
the  Three  Persons. 

But  we  shall  find  Fourier's  definitions 
of  God  self-destroying  in  other  respects. 
He  attributes^  to  it  the  necessity  of  another 
principle,  not  ii,  for  its  regulator.  This 
"regulating  principle"  is  in  morals  "  JQ^ 
tice,  in  physics  "mathematics."  The 
principle,  then,  which  he  calls  God,  he 
conceives  of  as  distinct  from  justice,  and 
without  the  property  of  self-reguladcm ;  as 
he  says  himself,  it  is  PoMtion.  And  by 
what  is  it  to  be  regulated?  The  onl^ 
agent  that  could  be  foun^  in  his  system  is 
a  principle  which  has  no  activity,  (a  con- 
tradiction in  terms,)  no  free  will,  no  origi- 
nating power.  The  regulator  is  a  neuter 
principle,  though  to  regulate  is  something 
wholly  active.  But  we  shall  hereafter 
show  that  it  is  truer  to  Fourier's  system 
to  say  that  it  is  unregulated.  Such  are 
the  agroti  somnia  of  Fourier.  In  every 
universal  system,  which  Fourierism  is,  if  it 
be  anything,  theology  proper,  or  the  doc- 
trine concerning  God,  is  the  master  and 
fundamental  science.  Can,  then,  these 
ravings  of  a  disordered  and  shameless  ima- 
gination, be  the  real  basis  of  the  societary 
tiieory,  which  has  engaged  the  affections 
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and  efforts  of  80  many  young  men  of  tal- 
ent and  %eal?  We  shall  examine  the 
question  a  little.  It  seems  that  in  their 
Tiun  efforts  to  escape  the  charge  of  mate- 
rialism or  pantheism.  Socialists  have  been 
unwilling  to  perceiye  or  acknowledge  the 
real  bases  of  their  system,  or  at  least  that 
they  show  a  foolish  anxiety  to  keep  up 
some  of  the  terms  of  Christianity,  which 
have  no  place  or  office  in  Fourierism. 
Thus  the  very  term  God  has  in  this  system 
a  most  odd  sound,  and  it  would  do  much  to 
simplify  matters  if  it  were  wholly  omitted. 
The  world,  man,  and  his  passions,  being 
rendered  independent,  would  then  become 
"divine."  Each  would  be  God  to  each. 
With  this  key  to  Fourier's  religious  system, 
we  may  proceed  to  consider,  as  respects 
man,  psychology  and  theology  as  iden- 
tical. 

The  contradiction  and  conflict  that  in 
all  ages  man  has  felt  within  himself,  the 
sting  6f  passion  that  urges  him  to  lawless 
action  on  the  one  side,  and  the  natural 
virtue  on  the  other,  which  is  the  founda- 
tion of  conscience,  and  consists  in  a  prin- 
ciple by  which  the  light  of  human  reason 
perceives  the  principles  of  all  virtue  united 
to  a  mysterious  inclination  of  will  answer- 
ing to  the  light — ^this  contradiction  and 
conflict,  it  has  been  the  prerogative  of  the 
Christian  revelation  to  explain.  But  the  ex- 
planation is  humbling  to  man's  pride,  for  it 
tells  him  that  he  is  the  inheritor  of  a  degen- 
erate nature,  and  that,  so  surely  as  in  the 
body  death  and  corruption  is  the  tendency 
of  the  natural  life,  so  surely  in  the  soul 
there  is  an  inclination  to  spiritual  corrup- 
tion, which  may  be  combated  and  check- 
ed, but,  no  matter  what  the  efforts,  can 
never  be  rooted  out — ^no  matter  what  the 
•  ransom,  can  never^be  legitimatized.  This 
lesson  it  is  that  error  has  in  all  ages  ex- 
hausted itself  in  unlearning,  and  if  it  ap- 
peared not  in  the  beginning,  it  has  found 
a  place  at  least  before  the  end  of  every 
real  heresy. 

Fourier  responds  to  this  question  in  a 
manner  unequivocal.  Man,  according  to 
him,  finds  in  himself  "  three  eternal  prin- 
ciples,"— "mind,"  which  is  also  passion, 
impulse,  desire,  &c.,  "  matter,"  which  is 
simply  passive,  and  "justice  or  mathe- 
matics," which  is  to  be  resolved  into  the 
complex  of  the  eternal  laws  which  regu- 
late the  movement  of  matter ;  and  these 


principles  would  be  in  harmony  in  man, 
were  it  not  for  the  artificial  embarrassments 
of  the  present  civilization.  Some  who 
have  not  carefully  examined  Fourier's 
principles,  might  charitably  conclude  that 
he  intended  the  "  active  principle  or  pas- 
sion" to  be  controlled  by  the  "neuter 
principle"  of  mathematics  or  justice. 
Nothing  could  be  further  from  his  real 
intention,  and  this  is  shown  by  his  calling 
this  passion-principle  God.  No!  passion 
and  justice  he  makes  of  accord,  and  the 
"  regulating  principle  "  has  no  task  but  in 
the  transformation  and  preparation  of  sod' 
ety  and  matter  for  the  full  and  unrestrained 
play  of  all  the  passions.  Fourier  was  in 
the  condition  of  a  man  standing  between 
his  conscience  and  his  passions,  and  hear- 
ing the  appeal  of  both,  and  who  should 
accuse  his  conscience  of  falsehood,  and 
proclaim  his  passions  as  his  God  and  his 
highest  end.  And  because  reason  de- 
clares that  the  gratification  of  his  pas- 
sions, of  his  natural  inclinations  generally, 
is  not  the  end  for  which  man  is  created, 
Fourier  dements  reason  itself,  for  he  pro- 
nounces that  passional  attraction  legiti- 
mate and  good,  "  which  persists  in  spite 
of  ike  opposiHon  of  reason,^*  Thus  crime 
is  no  crime  because  it  is  God,  or  the  work 
of  God ;  and  it  is  God  because  God  is 
passion  or  action  unregulated,  and  because 
outside  of  man  himself  there  is  none  who 
has  the  right  to  call  him  to  account.  To 
the  pure  Pantheism  of  St.  Simonism, 
Founer  contributes  the  contradictory  ad- 
junct of  a  necessary  Atheism. 

"  God  is  all  that  which  is." 

Such  was  the  St.  Simonian  confession 
of  faith ;  and  Fourier  may  be  said  only  to 
have  differed  from  it  by  the  confusion  of 
saying, 

God  is  nothing  in  particular. 

That  Fourier's  system  is  utterly  panthe- 
istic would  be  further  apparent,  should 
we  attempt  to  follow  him  through  his 
wild  theories  of  cosmogony.  His  whole 
plan  commences  with  the  trite  figment  of 
human  souls  being  but  pieces  of  the 
greater  planetary  soul.  This  planetary 
soul,  again,  has  two  phases,  one  divided 
among  its  inhabitants,  the  other  indivisible, 
and  forming  the  intellect  of  the  planet. 
These  planets  form  groups,  the  groups  a 
Universe,  the  Universes  a  Biniverse,  the 
Biniverses  a  TViniverse,  and  so  on  tOl  at 
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length  he  anives'^-'all  the  while  in  imagi- 
nation— at  the  Infimverse,  which  by  cour- 
tesy he  again  calls  God,  though  we  have 
already  seen  him  give  this  title  to  one 
only  of  his  "  three  eternal  principles."    It 
is  not  easy  to  see  whether  these  mad  fan- 
cies are  the  proofs  or  the  consequences  of 
his  grand  axiom,    **  AUraclhns  are  pro- 
portional to  destinies;'*  but  it  is  easy  to 
determine  that  upon  which  both  alike  rest 
— a  disordered  imagination.    Yet  it  is  on 
this  fancied  identity  of  essence  between 
man  and  his  planet  and  the  universe  that 
reposes  that  other  fancied  harmony  which 
is  to  be  produced  throughout  the  world, 
and  which  is  supposed  by  Fourier  to  be 
capable  of  arrangement  on  the   precise 
principles  of  musical  notation.     On  the 
same  essential  identity  of  "all  that  is," 
which  is  the  principle  of  pantheism,  re- 
poses the  great  axiom'  of  Fourier : — "  At- 
tractions are  proportional   to  destinies." 
But  we  have  neither  space,  necessity,  nor 
inchnation  to  chase  further  these  vagaries. 
It  suffices  to  wait  till  they  shall  be  at- 
tempted to  be  proved  as  well  as  asserted. 
If  they  be  a  "  discovery,"  where  are  the 
proofs  ?    If  a  "  science,"  where  is  their 
demonstration  ?  If  a  "  revelation,"  where 
is  the  authority  on  which  we  are  bound  to 
receive  it  ?   But  if  they  be  pure  "  reveries," 
how  strange  must  be  the  infatuation  of  the 
men  who  persist  in  defending  them !  They 
are  a    discovery  only    because    Fourier 
imagined  their  possibility;    they  form  a 
science  only  because  he  attempted  to  sys- 
tematize them ;  they  are  called  a  revelation 
only  because  those  who  maintain  them 
deny  any  God  outside  of  man  himself,  and 
consequently  any   revelation  except  the 
production  of  the  human  intellect. 

We  have  found  it  convenient  in  certain 
parts  of  this  essay,  to  treat  of  St.  Simon - 
ism  and  Fourierism  in  common,  so  far  as 
their  notions  have  agreed  with  each  other. 
And,  indeed,  the  general  identity  of  the 
principles  of  the  two  is  so  evident,  that 
the  cntic  must  be  fastidious  who  will  ob- 
ject to  considering  them  as  co-partners  in 
the  same  heritage  of  error.  Their  mission 
was  professedly  the  same.  Starting  with 
the  assumption  that  "  all  that  is,  is  God," 
and  that  the  evil  that  is  in  the  world  is 
either  no  evil,  or  an  accidental  misfortune 
from  which  man  is  competent  to  redeem 
himself,  they  proceeded  to  legitimaUze,  to 


deify  the  actions  an<^  passions  of  the  flesh ; 
to  change  the  notions  of  right  %nd  wrong 
among  men.     Historically,  indeed,   they 
were  distinct,  and  they  differed  from  each 
other  in  the  details  of  their  industrial 
plans — ^from  which  we  have  seen  that  both 
took  their  historical  commencement.   And, 
whether  by  accident,  or  from  the  greater 
energy  and  practicability  of  St  Simonism, 
it  gamed  an  earlier  opportunity  for  its  fuU 
display.     Consequently  it  rushed  forward 
to  its  catastrophe,  and  after  a  tempestuous 
existence  of  a  few  months,  outraged  hu- 
manity could  suffer  it  no  longer,  and  it  was 
dissolved.    The  attempt  to  reconstruct  the 
ruined  edifice  at   Constantinople   and  in 
Egypt  was  not  more  successfuL     Some  of 
the  St.  Simonians  returned  to  a  professkm 
of  Christianity,  some  became  followers  of 
Mohammed,  and  others  were  lost  in  the 
whirlpool  of  new  delusions. 

The  Fourferites,  likewise,  even  in  the 
life-time  of  their  founder,  attempted  an 
establishment  at  Conde,  and  have  since 
often  renewed  their  efforts  elsewhere.  We 
know  little  more  of  them  than  that  they 
have  each  failed  after  a  short  existence, 
and  that  the  leaders  of  the  sect  are  at  issue 
among  themselves.  As  with  the  St.  Si- 
monians, it  will  only  be  in  the  practical 
workings  of  the  system  that  all  its  enormi- 
ties will  appear,  and  will  prove  themselres 
the  les^itimate  deductions  of  their  Brst 
principles ;  and,  therefore,  we  agree  with 
the  remark  of  M.  de  Lourdoueix,  that 
"  those  who  serve  best  the  interests  of  its 
existence  are  those  who  retard  most  the 
realization  of  its  doctrines." 

We  are  no  prophets.  It  may  be,  that 
the  new  state  of  affairs  in  France  will  soon 
give  the  Socialists,  for  a  moment,  un- 
bounded liberty  and  plentiful  resources  for* 
making  their  experiment.  But  even  if  this 
happen,  we  doubt  whether  the  delusicm  of 
the  Fourierites  be  not  so  far  dispeUed  as 
that  their  leaders  would  no  longer  have 
the  profound  conviction  of  the  feasibility 
of  their  plan,  which  alone  could  nerve 
them  to  such  a  trial.  Confidence  in  ima- 
gination and  confidence  in  the  hour  of 
action  are  two  very  different  things,  and  if 
Fourierites  possessed  th^  latter,  we  cannot 
believe  that  they  would  have  so  long  failed 
of  making  a  complete  experiment  Fou- 
rierites boast  of  the  spread  of  their  doc- 
trines in  France,  Germany,  England,  and 
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America.  Tet  they  saj,  and  their  system 
requires,  that  the  moment  a  phalanx  is 
established,  opposition  will  be  silenced  by 
the  success  of  the  attempt.  Now  since 
but  eight  hundred  and  ten  persons  are  ne- 
cessary for  a  complete  phalanx,  why  do 
they  not  begin  ?  Are  there  not  of  their 
followers  in  all  these  countries  enough  to 
make  the  experiment  ? 

We  then  reprobate  Socialism  because  it 
b  in  direct  antagonism  with  the  dogmas 
of  Christianity,  and  because  it  attempts  to 
overturn  the  laws  of  Christian  civilization. 
That  there  \a  great  misery  and  much  in- 
justice in  the  neart  of  modem  society  is 
too  true,  but  we  do  not  owe  the  discovery 
of  it  to  Socialism.     The  misenr  is  the  re- 
sult of  the  sin  of  Adam,  and  the  injustice 
is  from  the  neglect  or  infraction  of  the  laws 
which  God  has  by  supernatural  revelation 
given  to  man  for  his  conduct  and  ameliora- 
tion.   We  object  especially  to  Socialism, 
that,  under  the*  name  of  emancipating,  it 
degrades  woman  from  the  rank  to  which 
Christianity  had  raised  her.    For  we  have 
seen  that  it  was  Christianity  alone  that 
availed  to  raise  woman  to  being  the  equal 
of  man  by  the  tie  of  love,  at  the  same 
time  that  it  subjected  her  by  the  precept 
of  obedience ;  and  that  the  law  by  which 
woman  was  thus  raised  to  equality  with 
man  was  the  abolition  of  polygamy  and 
divorce,  and  the  substitution  of  an  invio- 
lable and  perpetual  marriage.  We  object  to 
it,  moreover,  that  it  contemns  the  tribunal 
of  reason,  and  the  voice  of  the  natural 
conscience  which   God  has  implanted  in 
the  breast  of  every  man.     And,  finally. 
we  object  to  Fourierites  the  ambiguity 
and  tergiversation  of  their  propagandism ; 
that  they  beguile  the  superstitious  with 
the  name  of  a  revelation,  the  credulous 
with  the  profession  of  a  discovery,  the  self- 
conceited  with  the  title  of  a  science,  when 
it  is  clear  that  they  have  neither  revelation 
nor  discovery  nor  science  for  any  one. 

Nor  can  we  consent  to  accord  to  So- 
cialism, in  any  of  its  for  ms,  the  praise  that 
some  even  of  its  enemies  have  yielded  if, 
that  in  positive  ideas  in  the  field  of  in- 
dustry, it  has  made  valuable  suggestions. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  mention  any  of  its 
suggestions  that  either  it  has  not  borrowed, 
or  that  is  not  an  abomination  instead  of  a 
thing  desirable.  The  biting  satires  that 
the  St.  Simonians  dealt  out  on  the  actual 


deteriorations  of  modern  society,  and  which 
the  Fourierites  continue  to  repeat,  have, 
it  is  true,  done  something  to  startle  the 
public  mind,  and  if  this  has  urged  any  to 
cling  to  or  revive  the  good  principles 
handed  down  to  us  by  our  fathers,  and 
which  had  been  slipping  away  through 
want  of  constancv  in  their  maintenance,  it 
is  indeed  a  good,  but  not  much  due  to  So- 
cialism for  its  origin, — since  it,  instead  of 
urging  them  to  cling  to  the  principles 
they  had  .been  taught,  would  have  had 
them  abandon  all  that  the  experience  of 
six  thousand  years  and  the  advancement 
that  man  has  hitherto  been  able  to  make 
in  obedience  to  the  eternal,  immutable 
laws  of  truth,  have  proclaimed  as  neces- 
sary to  his  conservation. 

And  now  that  we  have  accomplished 
all  that  we  intended  when  we  commenced 
this  article,  it  is  time  to  come  to  a  conclu- 
sion.    If  Fourierites  still  persist  in  spread- 
ing their  doctrines  through  the  community, 
a  complete  and  analytical  detail  of  their 
theory  would  be  a  useful  labor,  but  it 
would  demand  an  entire  volume  to  fulfil  it. 
In  the  mean  time,  their  principles  should 
not  be  tolerantly  judged  as  harmless  rev- 
eries.    Quite  true  it  is  that  they  have  no 
element  of  practicability,  and  can  never 
take  form  as  a  society.     But  it  is  another 
thing  whether  the  bad  and  wild  notions 
that  they  diffuse  abroad  in  the  community, 
and  which  in  their  detached  parts  are 
caught  up  and  adopted  by  multitudes  that 
have  no  idea  that  these  are  a  legitimate 
part  of  a  system  that  they  themselves 
condemn,   may  not    be  infecting  whole 
masses  throughout  every  coiintry  where 
they  are  propagated  with  a  spirit  of  revo- 
lution for  the  establishment  of  unbridled 
licentiousness.     The  opportunities  for  such 
a  revolution  are  accidents  to  which  every 
land  is  liable,  and  it  would  be  a  poor  com- 
pensation for  having  contributed  to  the 
fundamental  convulsion,  and  thereby  in- 
terrupted the  veritable  progress  of  any 
society,  to  have  been  permitted  for  awhile 
to  cry,  in  "  great  words  unmeet,"  re-or- 
ganizatian  of  labor — emancipation  of  wo' 
man — scientific  revelations — universal  hap* 
piness.    It  is  then  a  duty  for  every  good 
citizen  and  for  every  man  of  conscience  to 
oppose  and  to  denounce  Fourierism,  and 
every  other  form  of  Socialism.    And  the 
method  of  doing  so  with  effect,  is  not  to 
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follow  its  advocates  into  the  discussion  of 
reveries  whose  very  absurditj  proves  a 
cloak  to  them  till  they  have  been  system- 
atically studied ;  not  to  admit  that,  as  they 
claim ;  Christianity  is  dead  and  society  in  a 
state  of  dissolution,  and  therefore  some 
new  theory  mu9t  be  started;  but  to  lay 
hold  of  the  positive  principles  of  reli^on, 
of  morality  and  of  law  that  we  have  still  at 
our  hands,  after  all  the  labors  of  disorgan- 
izers  hitherto ;  to  hold  these  up  against 
the  declaimings  of  Socialists;* to  lay  on 
them  the  task  of  destroying  the  Christian 
civilization,  or  of  proving  that  it  should  be 
destroyed,  instead  of  assuming  that  it  is  so. 
And  as  example  is  more  potent  than  mere 
words,  it  is  by  falling  back  in  our  own  in- 
terior sentiments  and  in  our  practice  upon 
the  doctrines  in  politics,  in  social  life  and 


in  religion,  which  have  be^i  proved  by 
time  and  have  brought  forth  pleasant 
fruits,  that  we  are  to  be  strone  ourselves, 
and  to  be  able  to  stren^hen  others  against 
the  emissaries  of  hbertinism  and  of 
chang;e.  Fidelity,  in  political  and  in  social 
life,  to  the  plainest  teachings  of  the  New 
Testament,  would  soon  reduce  the  number 
of  Socialists  to  some  few  occupants  of  a 
mad|iouse :  that  they  go  at  large  is  proof 
that  more  heads  than  their  own  are  crazed. 
Certainly,  in  a  society  where  divorce  and 
adultery  were  unheard  of,  Fourierism 
would  excite  more  horror  than  it  does  with 
us ;  and  if  Paris,  in  1832,  had  been  as 
much  recovered  from  the  Jacobinism  of 
1798  as  it  is  now,  the  Saint  Simonians 
could  never  have  gone  so  far  as  they  did 
in  effect. 


FOREIGN   MISCELLANY. 


The  political  crisis  in  Europe  emboldened 
the  English  Chartists  to  make  a  grand  demon- 
stration. Forty-nine  delegates,  elected  at  meet- 
ings held  in  some  of  the  principal  towns,  made 
arrangements  and  issued  a  programme  for  a 
meeting  to  be  held  at  Kensington  Common,  on 
Monday  the  10th  of  April,  at  which  upwards  of 
200,000  Chartists  were  to  attend ;  from  whence 
they  were  to  march  in  procession,  regulated 
and  superintended  by  Marshals,  to  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  present  a  petition  for  the 
People's  Charter,  which  was  said  to  weigh  be- 
tween five  and  six  tons.  The  attention  of  the 
Government  having  l^en  directed  to  the  sub- 
ject, a  notice  was  issned  by  the  Police  Com- 
missioners, pointing  out  that,  both  by  statute 
and  common  law,  the  intended  procession  was 
illegal ;  warning  persons  from  taking  part  in 
it,  and  calling  on  all  loyal  and  peaceable  sub- 
jects to  aid  the  constituted  authorities  in  pre- 
venting any  disturbance,  and  in  maintaining 
public  order.  This  having  been  announced  in 
the  House  of  Commons  by  the  Home  Secre- 
tary, on  the  6th  of  April,  Mr.  Feargns  O'Con- 
nor denied  any  intention  on  the  part  of  the 
Chartists  to  commit  a  breach  of  the  peace,  and 
said  their  only  object  was  to  present  to  that 
House  a  petition  signed  by  between  five  and  six 
millions  of  tlie  people  ;  and  he  also  complained 


that  they  wore  taken  by  surprise  in  the  couree 
adopted  by  the  Government  Sir  George  Grey 
replied  that  the  subject  bad  been  taken  into 
consideration  at  the  earliest  possible  moment, 
and  the  Government  were  resolved  to  take  the 
course  indicated.  The  harangues  delivered  at 
the  Chartist  meetings  preliminary  to  these  ar- 
rangements, had  been  of  a  most  violent  char- 
acter. Repnblicanism,  French  aid,  and  con- 
cert with  the  disaffected  Irish,  were  openly 
talked  of;  and  arms  were  at  one  time  recom- 
mended for  the  great  demonstration.  The 
main  division  of  the  Chartists  met  in  the  room- 
ing on  the  north  side  of  London,  and  went  in 
procession  over  Blackfriars  Bridge  to  the  place 
of  meeting,  which  is  aboot  two  miles  south  of 
the  bridge.  No  extra  precautions  were  ob- 
served until  thev  reached  the  bridge,  where  a 
police  force  and  a  body  of  pensioners  were 
posted,  but  no  interference  took  place.  Other 
oodles,  who  met  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Thames,  passed  over  the  bridges  in  like  man- 
ner, and  the  meeting  assembled  at  the  appoint- 
ed place  about  half  past  eleven  o'clock.  Al- 
though it  had  been  announced  that  200,000 
were  to  meet,  and  were  to  be  joined  in  proces- 
sion by  greatly  increased  numbers,  there  were 
at  no  time  present  more  than  from  16,000  to 
20,000  persons,  including  spectators  who  took 
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no  part  in  the  proceeding  Mr.  Feargua 
O'Connor  delivered  an  address,  which  he  con- 
cluded by  urging  the  meeting  to  disperse,  as 
the  government  had  taken  possession  of  all  the 
bridges,  and  the  contemplated  procession  to  the 
House  of  Commons  could  not,  therefore,  be  car- 
ried into  effect  withoat  a  sanguinary  struggle ; 
and  stated  that  the  "  Executive  "  of  the  Chartist 
Association  would  convey  the  petition,  which 
he  would  that  evening  present  to  the  House. 
This  recommendation  appeared  by  no  means  to 
suit  the  views  of  a  large  portion  of  the  meet- 
ing, but  it  was  ultimately  complied  with,  and 
the  petition,  accompanied  by  three  delegates, 
was  conveyed  to  the  House  of  Commons  in  a 
couple  of  street  cabs.  The  proceedings  for  the 
enforcement  of  order  were  most  complete  and 
e$cient  The  bank,  and  all  the  public  build- 
ings, were  put  in  a  state  of  defence,  being  gar- 
risoned by  bodies  of  troops,  and  the  persons 
employed  in  them  were  all  armed.  The  en- 
tire police  force  of  London  was  ready  to  act  at 
a  moment's  notice,  and  the  bridges,  the  main 
points  where  difficulties  were  likely  to  occur, 
were  under  their  protection.  The  military  were 
not  visible  during  the  whole  day,  the  police  and 
private  constables  being  more  than  sufficient  to 
meet  the  emergency.  Upwards  of  160,000 
men  (more  than  ten  times  the  number  of 
Chartists  at  the  meeting)  volunteered  and  were 
sworn  in  as  special  constables,  so  that  any  at- 
tempt at  an  outbreak  would  have  been  hope* 
less.  After  the  meeting  had  dispersed,  large 
crowds  proceeded  towaras  the  bridges,  which 
were  all  closed.  The  greatest  mob  was  at 
Bhfcckfriars,  where  stones  were  thrown  and  at- 
tacks made  on  the  foot  police,  who  used  their 
staves  freely  on  the  hesids  of  the  leaders,  but 
were  at  last  forced,  by  the  pressure,  across  the 
bridge ;  where  the  crowd  was  stopped  by  a 
body  of  mouiifted  police,  and  dispersea  after  nu- 
merous arrests  had  been  made. 

The  petition,  on  being  presented  to  the 
House  by  Mr.  O'Connor,  was  referred  to  the 
Standing  Committee  on  Petitions,  who  reportr 
ed  that  instead  of  the  number  of  signatures, 
6,706,000,  as  stated  by  the  member,  it  was  as- 
certained by  counting  that  there  were  not  more 
than  1,976,496 — that  in  several  consecutive 
sheets  the  signatures  were  all  in  the  same 
hand-writing — ^that  a  groat  portion  were  the 
names  of  females,  and  that  it  contained  numer- 
ous forgeries.  Among  the  signatures  were 
Victoria  Rex,  Prince  Albert,  Colonel  Sibthorpe, 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
(nineteen  times,}  Snookses,  Pugnoses  and  Plat- 
noses  in  great  numbers,  interspersed  with  ribald 
and  obsc^e  remarks.  It  is  said  that  a  patriotic 
pot-boy  contributed  several  hundred  signa- 
tures. 

The  petition  was  aleo  weighed  by  the  Com- 
mittee, and  Mr.  0'(}oDnor's  statement  in  this 
regard  was  also  a  gross  exaggeration,  for  in- 
■ittul  of  five  tons,  its  weight  was  only  5)  cwt 
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I  Mr.  O'Connor  attempted  to  make  out,  that  not- 
withstanding the  fictitious  signatures,  there 
were  upwards  of  6,000,000  genuine,  (a  number 
which  exceeds  the  whole  adult  male  population 
of  England,)  and  observed  that  in  a  few  days 
he  "Wouhl  present  a  petition  with  three  times  as 
many  signatures ;  but  the  exaggerations  and 
deceptions  having  been  so  thoroughly  exposed, 
the  affiiir  became  speedily  a  subject  cmly  of  rid- 
icule, and  Mr.  O'Connor,  on  the  8th  of  April, 
virtually  abandoned  it,  by  contenting  himself 
with  moving  wro  forma  that  it  be  r^  at  the 
table.  The  alacrity  with  which  the  peaceaUe 
and  well-disposed  inhabitants  of  tlie  metropolis 
of  all  classes  came  forward  on  this  occasion, 
proves  that  the  revolutionary  feeling  which 
seems  to  pervade  the  greater  part  of  Europe, 
has  not  taken  possession  of  the  En^ish  people. 
It  is  gratifying  to  find  that  the  French  Pro- 
visional Goveniment  have  discountenanced  in- 
terference with  the  aflSiirs  of  a  foreign  nation ; 
for  the  number  of  passports  for  England  be- 
came so  much  increased  as  to  lead  to  inquiry 
into  the  reason ;  and  it  becoming  known  to  the 
Provisional  Government  that  the  intention  of 
the  parties  was  to  aid  in  the  Chartist  manifes- 
tation, they  put  a  stop  to  this  political  emigra- 
tion, by  refusing  passports  to  all  who  could  not 
give  good  reasons  for  leaving  their  own  coun- 
try. The  Chartists  have  since  continued  to 
hold  their  meetings  in  various  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  and  the  speeches  and  propositions  are 
of  Uie  most  inflammatory  nature,  and  in  Aber- 
deen a  proposal  has  been  made  to  establish  an 
armed  National  Guard.  To  protect  the  coun- 
try from  these  incendiary  attempts,  and  to  put 
an  end  to  the  alarming  state  of  affitirs  in  Ire- 
land, a  law  has  been  passed  for  the  better  secu- 
rity of  the  Crown  ana  Government ;  by  which 
the  writing,  publishing,  or  open  and  advised 
speaking,  or  any  overt  act  intended  toefiecttbe 
deposition,  or  levying  war  against  the  Sover- 
eign, or  forcing  a  change  of  measurea  or  coun- 
sels, or  intimioating  or  overawing  either  House 
•of  Parliament,  or  inciting  foreign  invasion,  is 
declared  a  felony,  punisha[ble  by  transportation ; 
and  a  temporary  alien  bill  has  also  been  intro- 
duced, to  enable  the  Government  to  send  home 
any  foreigners  who  may  be  mischievously  dis- 
posed. On  the  1  Uh  of  April,  Mr.  John  O'Con- 
nelljbrought  forward  a  motion,  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  for  a  Repeal  of  the  Union,  in  refer^ 
ence  to  which  Loru  John  Russell,  on  the  16th,. 
stated  that  immediately  after  Easter  the  House- 
would  proceed  to  the  discussion  of  measuree- 
which  related  to  the  political  state  of  the  Irish 
population,  and  declared  his  readiness  to  listen 
to  any  proposition  supported  by  the  ^reat  ma- 
jority of  Irish  members,  having  for  ita  object 
the  improvement  of  the  laws  and  condition  of 
that  country ;  but  by  discussion  (if  the  choice 
should  be  for  argument)  and  by  force  (if  le- 
coarse  were  had  to  arms)  he  was  detenntned, 
«a  long  «a  there  wm  breath  and  life  in  him,  to. 
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oppose  the  Repeal  of  the  Legislative  Union. 
This  declaration  elicited  loud  cheers.  A  sim- 
ilar statement,  in  behalf  of  the  Government, 
was  made  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

Prince  Mettemich  has  arrived  in  England. 
There  has  been  a  large  exportation  of  ffola  from 
England  to  Holland  and  other  parts  of  me  conti- 
nent, and  the  bullion  in  the  Bank  of  En^hind  has 
considerabl  jT  decreased,  but  fresh  quantities  con- 
tinue to  arrive  from  abroad. 

The  People's  Charter,  as  it  is  called,  con- 
tains six  heads.  1.  Universal  soffrage;  3. 
Vote  by  ballot ;  3.  No  property,  qualification ; 
4.  Annual  parliaments ;  5.  Parent  of  mem- 
bers ;  6.  Equal  electoral  distncts.  The  total 
export  of  tea  from  China  to  Great  Britain, 
from  July,  1847,  to  24th  Febmary  last,  is: — 
Black,  35,856,210  lbs.;  green,  3,813,320  lbs.; 
total,  39,699,030  lbs. ;  and  of  silk  in  the  same 
period,  17,089  bales.  ' 

The  Irish  Repeal  party  is  now  divided  into 
two  distinct  sections ;  tlie  CConnells,  with  a 
nnmerical  minority,  having  declared  firmly 
against  exceeding  the  bouncb  of  constitutional 
agitation ;  whilst  the  majority,  headed  by  Smith 
O'Brien,  Biitchell  of  the  United  Irishman,  and 
others,  are  inflaming  the  populace  with  writ- 
ings and  speeches  of  the  most  incendiary  char- 
acter, urging  the  people  to  arms,  openly  defy- 
ing the  Uovernraent,  and  declaring  their  inten- 
tion of  eflfecting  Repeal  by  force  of  arms. 
Those  of  the  latter  party,  whose  anrest  was 
mentioned  in  our  last  number,  have  been  in- 
•dicled,  and  true  bills  for  sedition  were  found 
against  them  on  the  1 5th  of  April ;  on  the  even- 
ing of  which  day  they  were  entertained  at  a 
grand  soiriei  where  they  made  speeches  just  as 
seditious  as  those  for  which  they  are  prosecut- 
ed. The  people,  under  the  instigation  of  these 
men,  are  arming  throughout  a  very  large  por- 
tion of  Ireland  with  fire-arms  and  pikes,  and 
are  being  drilled  to  the  use  of  these  weapons ; 
rifle  clnto  are  also  formed  to  considerable  ex- 
tent, the  day  for  practice  being  generally  Sun- 
day. To  counteract  this  movement,  lar|;e  bod- 
ies of  troops  are  concentrating  in  different 
sections,  whilst  vessels  of  war  are  stationed  on 
^various  parts  of  the  coast  Large  and  influen- 
tial bodies  of  Irish,  Catholic  and  Protestant, 
have  tendered  their  services  to  the  Government 
in  case  of  necessity,  and  their  offers  have  been 
accepted.  A  run  on  the  Savings  Banks  has 
been  fnade,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  leaders,  for 
the  purpose  of  emburrassing  the  financial  af- 
fairs of  the  country.  At  Limerick,  notices  of 
withdrawal  to  the  amount  of  £5000  on  the  24th 
-of  April,  were  served  on  the  15th ;  and  the  Di- 
rectors have  determined  to  pay  out  all  sums 
demanded,  but  not  again  to  permit  those  mak- 
inff  the  dralls  to  obtain  the  benefit  of  these  nse- 
fuT  institutions.  On  the  1st  of  April,  Smith 
-O^Brien,  with  a  deputation  from  Ireland,  pre- 
sented an  address  to  the  Provisional  Govern- 
ment at  Paris,  the  object  of  which  was  to  se- 


cure French  assistance  in  aid  of  forcible  meaa- 
ures  in  Ireland.     M.   Lamartine,  after  some 
complimentary  remarks  towards  the  Irish  peo- 
l^e,  gave  a  decided  negative  to  the  request. 
*^  We  are,"  said  he,  '*  at  peace,  and  we  are  de^  • 
sirous  of  remaining  on  good  terms  of  equality, 
not  with  this  or  that  part  of  Great  Britmin,  bat 
with  Great  Britain  entire.    We  believe  this 
peace  to  be  useful  and  honorable,  not  only  to 
Grreat  Britam  and  the  French  Republic,  but  to 
the  human  race.    We  will  not  commit  an  act 
— we  will  not  utter  a  word — we  will  not  breathe 
an  insinuation  at  variance  with  the  principles 
of  the  reciprocal  inviolability  of  nations  which 
we  have  proclaimed.  *  *  *  We  should  be  in- 
sane were  we  to  exchange  such  a  diplomacy 
for  unmeaning  and  paitiar  alliances  with  even 
the  most  legitimate  parties  in  the  countries 
which  surround  us.    We  are  not  competent  to 
judge  them,  or  to  prefer  some  of  them  to  cfhen ; 
by  announcing  our  partisanship  on  the  one  side, 
we  should  declare  ourselves  the  enemies  of  the 
other.    We  do  not  wish  to  be  enemies  of  any 
of  your  fellow-cotfntrymen.  *  ♦  ♦  We  ardent- 
ly wish  that  justice  may  bind  and  strengthen 
the  friendship  of  races ;  that  equality  may  be- 
come more  and  more  its  basis ;  but  while  pio- 
claiming  with  vou,  with  her,  (England,)  and 
with  all,  the  holy  do^ma  of  fraternity,  we  will 
perform  only  acts  of  hrotheriiood,  in  conformity 
with  onr  principles,  and  our  feelings  towards 
the  Irish  nation.''     Smith  O^Brien,  and  the 
other  parties  indicted,  having  put  in  a  technical 
defence,  as  to  the  composition  of  the  Grand 
Jury,  the  Attorney-general,  to  prevent  dela^, 
abandoned  the  indictments,  and  filed,  ex  cffiewy 
informations  against  the  accused.    All,  except 
Mitchell,  have  moderated  their  tone  since  the 
act  above  referred  to  was  passed.    We  give  a 
specimen  from  one  of  his  speeches.    After  liv- 
ing instructions  on  the  pike  and  rifle  practice, 
he  declared  that  his ''  mission  is  to  bear  a  hand 
in  the  final  destruction  of  the  bloody  old '  Brit- 
ish £mpire ' — the  greedy,  carnivorous  old  aion- 
ster  that  has  lain  so  long  like  a  load  upon  the 
heatt  and  limbs  of  England,  and  drank  the  \AooA 
and  sucked  the  marrow  from  the  bones  of  Ire- 
land.    Against  that  empire  of  hell  a  thousand 
thousand  ff hosts  of  my  slaughtered  country- 
men shriek  nightly.    Their  blood  cries  con- 
tinually from  the  ground  for  vengeance !   And 
Heaven  has  heard  it    That  bucaneering  flag 
that  has  braved  so  lone  the  battle  and  the  breeze, 
flies  now  from  a  ship  in  distress.   The  Charyb- 
dis  of  Chartism  roars  under  her  lee  \  the  break- 
ers of  Repeal  are  ahead,  and  the  curses  of  the 
world  swell  the  hurricane  that  rages  round  her, 
— ^pirate  and  blood-stained  slaver  that  she  is, 
her  timbers  are  shiverinr  at  last,'*  dte. 

Some  of  the  Roman  Cuholic  clergy  have  re- 
ceived sharp  rebukes  from  their  bishops,  for  the 
violence  of  their  political  course. 

As  events  progress  in  Fiance,  the  viewv  of 
the  diflTerent  members  of  the  Provisional  Got- 
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eminent  become  more  apparent,  and  it  is  evi- 
dent there  is  an  irreconcilable  division  in  that 
body.    Dapont  (de  TEure)  the  nominal  Presi- 
dent of  the  Cooncil,  is  a  man  very  far  advanced 
in  life,  and  in  the  government  a  mere  cipher. 
The  real  men  of  action  are,  on  one  side,  La- 
martine,  with  Marrast  and  others,  whose  views 
appear  to  lean  towards  moderation;  and  cm 
the  other,  Ledra  Rx^lin,  Flocon,  Lonis  Blanc 
and  Albert,  ^for  effect  designated  *^  ouvrier,") 
who  are  enaeavoring  to  force  the  nation  to 
adopt  the  insane  and  debasing  doctrines  of  the 
Commanists.    Ledro  Rollin,  as  Minister  of  the 
Interior,  has  sent  out  his  Commissioners  to  the 
Provinces,  toith  unlimited  powers — ^their  first 
duty  being  to  control  the  elections  for  the  Na- 
tional Assembly.    Their  acts  have,  in  many 
instances,  been  such  as  could  not  be  outdone 
by  any  government,  however  despotic.    The 
rights  of  private  property  appear  to  have  been 
entirely  banished  from  the  minds  of  those  func- 
tionaries.    At  Lyons,  M.  Etienne  Arago  has 
forbidden  any  person  to  leave  the  city  with 
more  than  500  frane6,  without  his  permission. 
At  Blois,  M.  Gouache  promulgated  his  decree, 
1.  To  establish  a  Bank  of  discount ;  2.  Forbid- 
ding the  existing  banks  from  paying  to  the 
owners  any  money  deposited  witn  them,  except 
so  much  as  the  depositors  may  think  proper  to 
invest  in  his  bank  of  discount ;  and  3.  Post- 
poning the  payment  of  all  debts  until  the  15th 
of  Mav.     some  of  the  Commissioners  have 
been  qriven  from  their  posts,  and  could  only 
be  reinstated  by  military  force.    It  is  said  that 
the  violence  of  Ledru  Rollin  at  the  Council 
Board,  has  been  productive  of  scenes  of  a  most 
undignified  character,  and  that  his  turbulence 
has  more  than  once  been  checked  by  the  per- 
sonal courage  of  his  more  moderate  colleagues. 
Louis  Blanc,  in  the  Introduction  to  his  *-  Ten 
Years'  History,"  divides  the  nation  into  the  bour- 
geoisie and  the  people^  (page  18>  note:)  ^'By  bour- 
geoisie,  I  mean  the  whole  body  of  citizens,  who, 
possessing  implements  of  labor,  or  capital,  work 
with  means  of  their  own,  and  are  not  depend- 
ent on  others,  except  to  a  certain  extent.    The 
people  is  the  whole  body  of  citizens,  who,  not 
p«»essing  capital,  depend  completely  on  others, 
and  that  in  what  regards  the  prime  necessaries 
of  life."    The  Revolution  of  1830,  says  the 
Rollin  and  Blanc  faction,  was  the  work  of  the 
bourgeoisie^  who  reaped  all  the  benefits ;  the 
present  was  accomplished  by  the  people,  and 
(to  use  the  words  of  Secretary  Marcy)  "  to  the 
victors  belong  the  spoils."    Upon  which  of 
these  parties  shall  have  a  preponderance  in  the 
National  Assembly,  seems  to  depend  the  ques- 
tion, whether  a  Republic  can  be  established,  or 
whether  the  present  movement  is  to  be  produc- 
tive of  anarchy  and  its  fearful  consequences. 
The  Communist  rarty,  courting  the  people,  ac- 
cordinff  to  Louis  Blanc's  definition  of  th«  word, 
have  alread  V  evinced  a  disposition  to  avail  them- 
selves of  physical  demonatmtkms  to  earry  out 


their  views.    Many  thousands  in  Paris  are  out 
of  employment,  for  whom  it  is  impossible  for 
the  government  to  provide.    Ledru  Rollin  is 
said  to  be  arranging  a  plan  by  which  these  un- 
fortunate people  are  to  be  formed  into  a  garde 
mobile  and  removed  to  the  frontiers,  for  the 
double  purpose  of  getting  rid  of  them  from  Pa- 
ris, and  forming  a  force  to  counterbalance  the 
conservative  feeling  supposed  to  exist  in  the 
army  and  elsewhere.    On  the  evening  of  the 
1 5th  of  April,  a  stormy  meeting  of  the  Pro- 
visional Government  took  place ;  Ledru  Rollin, 
who  was  particularly  energetic,  was  opposed  by 
Marrast,  who  declared  it  was  the  firm  deter- 
mination of  the  more  moderate  party  to  respond 
to  the  general  wishes  of  the  nation,  and  pro- 
ceed with  moderation,  as  otherwise  nothing  but 
civil  war  and  bloodshed  could  ensue.    A  vio- 
lent scene  took  place,  and  at  the  instigation  of 
the  Rollin  party,  an  immense  meeting  was  held 
on  the  following  day,  at  the  Champ  de  Mars, 
and  the  persons  present  were  marshalled  under 
distinct  leaders,  and  marched  in  columns  of  ten 
deep  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville.    The  beat  of  the 
rappel  had  called  out  the  National  Guard,  who 
appeared  in  overwhelming  force,  and  evinced 
the  best  possible  disposition  towards  the  mode- 
rate portion  of  the  government.     They  occu- 
pied the  whole  square  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville  and 
the  surrounding  buildings,  and  when  the  pro- 
cession appear^  it  was  saluted  on  all  sides  with 
cries  of    "a    bos  les  communistesy**  *«a  bas 
Blanqui;'  ""a  bas  Cabet,*'  "  Vive  k  Oouveme- 
ment  Promsoirey    A  deputation  consisting  of 
Cabet,  Blanqni  and  others,  were  allowed  access, 
and  were  received  by  M.  Lamartineonly.  Cabet 
who  was  spokesman  for  the  party,  began  by 
declaring  that  the  Provisional  Government  **  had 
betrayed  the  cause  of  the  people,"  and  that  it 
was  necessary  that  it  shoald  be  at  once  recon- 
stituted.   He  then  presented  to  Lamartine  a 
list  of  those  who  should  form  the  Provisional 
Government,  (the  principal  names  being  those 
of  Ledru  Rollin,  Cabet,  Blanqui,  Louis  Blanc, 
Flocon,  Raspail,  Albert,  and  one  or  two  more 
of  the  ultra  Democratic  party,}  and  declared 
that  if  it  were  not  accepted,  they  wonld  march 
against  the  Hotel  de  Ville  and  obtain  it  by 
force.    With  this  he  retired,  and  the  meeting 
quietly  dispersed.    The  following  day,  however, 
the  attempt  was,  to  some  extent,  renewed,  but 
with  a  similar  result. 

Gn  tlie  Tuesday  following  the  National  Guard 
was  again  called  out,  in  consequence  of  infor- 
mation received  that  the  Communists  and  some 
of  the  most  violent  clubs  had  determined  to 
upset  the  present  government,  and  to  establish 
"  a  committee  of  public  safety,*'  but  the  attempt 
was  not  made.  Gen.  Changamier  has  been 
appointed  commander  of  the  National  Guard, 
in  the  place  of  Gen.  Courtals,  at  which  that 
body  have  expressed  great  satisfaction.  Troops 
of  the  line  have  been  recalled  to  Paris.  Little  or 
no  impioveiiieat  has  taken  place  in  trade ;  thou- 
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Mnde  are  out  of  wcurk,  and  immense  numben 
of  ebops  closed :  the  f^overnment  is  still  obliged 
to  dispense  nearly  ^26,000  daily,  in  giving  work 
to  the  unemployed  in  Paris  alone— work  which 
unfortunately  is  unproductive  and  aUnost  worse 
than  useless. 

The  detaohed  forts  round  Paris  are  being 
fitted  up  as . jBovemment  workshops.  The  de- 
preciation of  property  since  the  23d  of  Febru* 
ary  to  12th  of  March  is  enormous ;  and  is  es- 
timated, in  La  Pretse,  as  follows : 
Funded  property,  -  fr.  3,285,793,811 
Bank  shares,      -        -  146,680,000 

Railways,  six  lines,    -  ^06,252,600 

*'        eleven  lines,  110,632,600 

Total,  fr.  3,748,358,811 
And  it  is  supposed  that  an  addition  of  1,000,- 
000,000  fr.  may  be  added,  for  loss  on  other 
securities,  such  as  canals,  bonds,  mines,  gas, 
insurances,  &c. ;  the  greater  part  of  which  bad 
not  been  quoted  for  six  weeks  previous  to  12lh 
March.  The  six  railway  lines  at  the  first  date 
were  at  a  premium :  the*  eleven  were  then  be- 
low par ;  their  depreciation  then  amounted  to 
143,347,609  fr.  which  makes  the  total  loss  on 
railways  459^232,600  fr.  The  government  has 
staitea  a  project  of  taking  possession  of  the 
railways,  giving  6  per  cent,  stock  to  the  share- 
holders for  the  purchase  money  at  the  average 
value  for  six  months  before  February  last. 
Many  of  the  laws,  or  decrees,  which  have  been 
made,  appear  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  fact 
that  Uie  present  government  is  merely  provis- 
ionary,  and  is  to  surrender  all  power  to  the 
National  Assembly,  which  has  already  TJune) 
met.  Among  the  most  striking  of  this  class  is 
one  which  abolishes  the  duty  on  salt  from  the 
Ist  Jan.  1849,  authorizmg  the  importation  of 
foreign  salt  from  that  date  and  imposing  duties 
thereon.  It  appears  from  returns,  that  there 
are  in  France  over  5,000,000  landed  proprietors ; 
213,168  stockholders ;  38,305  owners  of  annui- 
ties ;  164,875  pensioners  of  the  state ;  104,326 
individuals  holding  offices  requiring  security ; 
wad  627,830  individuals  paid  by  the  govern- 
aient  On  the  16th  of  April  Ledru  R^lin,  as 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  published  a  proclama- 
tion of  the  most  menacing  character,  in  case 
of  the  elections  of  the  provinces  not  according 
with  the  views  of  Paris,  in  which  he  says : — 

••The  elections,  if  they  do  not  produce  the 
triumph  of  social  truth— if  they  are  the  expres- 
sion of  the  interest  of  a  caste^tbe  elecUons, 
which  ought  to  be  the  safety  of  the  Republic, 
will  be,  beyond  a  doubt,  its  destruction. 

"  In  that  case  there  would  be  but  one  war  of 
safety  for  the  people  who  made  the  barricades; 
. — to  manifest  a  second  time  its  will,  and  to  ad- 
journ  the  decision  of  a  false  national  representa- 
tion !  Can  it  be  that  France  could  wish  to  force 
Paris  to  have  recourse  to  this  extreme,  this  de- 
plorable remedy  ?  God  forbid  1  But  no,  France 
lias  confided  to  Paris  a  great  mission,  aod  the 


French  people  will  not  cooseut  to  render  that 
mission  incompatible  with  the  order  and  calm 
necessary  for  tne  deliberations  of  the  coostitoeni 
body.  JParif  regards  itatlft  with  ju»t  reoMcn, 
cu  fAe  representative  of  all  the  population  of 
the  national  territory. 

**  Paris  is  the  advanced  post  of  the  army  which 
combats  for  republican  iaeas :  Paris  is  Uie  ren- 
dezvous for  all  the  generous  delermination--«li 
the  moral  forces  of  Prance :  Paris  will  not  se|ia- 
rate  its  cause  from  that  of  the  people,  which 
suffiurs,  waits,  and  raises  its  voice  from  one  ex- 
tremity of  the  country  to  the  other.  If  anurekjf 
works  afar  off^  if  social  i$\ftu€nces  pervert  tie 
judgment  or  betray  the  unll  of  the  masses  dis- 
persed or  misled  ky  distance,  the  people  of  Paris 
believes  itself  and  declares  itself  to  be  eon- 
jointly  responsible  for  the  interests  of  the  whole 
nation.  On  some  points  wealth  claims  its  pri- 
vileges, and  menaces  us  with  the  qj/tietion  of 
being  obliged  to  conquer,  when  we  should  have 
wished  only  to  persuade,** 

The  election  of  membere  for  the  Natiooal 
Aeeembly  on  Sunday,  23d  April,  and  the  follow- 
ing day,  went  off  quietly  m  Paris,  ahhongfa 
serious  apprehensions  were  entertsined  of  a 
coup  de  main.    An  attempt  was  made  to  seiae 
the  ballot  box  in  one  arrondissement,  bat  the 
afiair  was  discovered  early  enough  to  be  pre- 
vented.   The  scrutiny  of  the  votes  todt  pnee 
on  the  28th.  Lamartine  had  by  far  the  greatest 
number:  the  moderates  have  received  the  moel 
votes ;  and  Ledm  RoUin,  Louie  Blanc,  Flocon 
and  Albert,  are  very  low  down  on  the  list.  Above 
one-third  of  the  eleetore  in  Paris  have  not  voted ; 
and  the  ouvriers  especially  have  shown  vefy 
little  anxiety  to  take  part ;  whether  from  indif- 
ference or  discontent,  or  from  having  some 
scheme  in  view,  is  not  known.  There  are  grave 
charges  of  fraud  in  the  elections ;  numbere  are 
said  to  have  given  several  votes,  and  that  elec- 
toral "  tickets"  have  been  sold  by  tboee  who 
obtained  them.    Ledru  RoUin  sent  one  of  his 
commissionere  with  unlimited  powers  to  Algeria, 
which  is  exclusively  under  the  Minister  of  War. 
Gen.  Cavaignac  refused  to  receive  him,  when 
he  raised  a  mob  and  exhibited  a  cap  of  liberty, 
which  was  speedily  trampled  on  by  the  NatioDal 
Guard  and  tne  respoctable  citizens.    The  Gov- 
ernor threatened  to  ship  him  off,  and  sent  a 
complaint  to  the  war  department,  when  Ledm 
Rollin  wae  obliged  to  cancel  the  appointment. 
The  government  have  isened  an  order  for  the 
dispersion  of  the  Germans  congregated  in  grest 
numbers  on  the  eastern  frontier  of  France. 
This  measure  and  the  reenkof  the  elediofiis 
has  crsated  a  rise  of  about  three  per  cent,  in 
the  prices  of  French  funds.    The  specie  in  the 
Bank  of  France  is  considerably  diminished. 

The  Eine  of  Prussia,  immediately  afier  be- 
ing compeued  by  his  own  subjects  to  make 
la^  popular  concessioDs,  and  whilst  hia 
throne  was  by  no  means  in  a  stable  condition* 
embarked  in  two  projects  whioh  are  likely  to 
caneemiieb  tronUe.    One  of  his  first  aotawraa 
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to  set  aboot  a  confederation  of  the  States,  so 
as  to  establish  a  Federal  German  Empire. 
This  has  involved  him  in  a  war  with  Denmark, 
and  caused  a  coolness  towards  him  in  the  cabi- 
net of  Austria ;  the  latter  empire  having  hitheTto 
been  considered  the  head  of  the  German  States. 
The  ministry  have  officially  declared  that 
although  Austria  is  desirous  of  cementing  a 
complete  union  with  Germany,  it  is  not  in- 
tended either  to  sacrifice  the  local  interests  of 
the  imperial  provinces,  or  to  renounce  tiie  in- 
dependence of  the  internal  government  of  Aus- 
tria. The  Government,  therefore,  assumes  to 
itself  full  power  to  adopt  or  reject  the  decisions 
of  the  confederation,  as  it  mav  think  proper ; 
and  ^  provided  that  the  last  stipulation  is  not 
admitted  as  reconcilable  with  the  character  of 
a  confederation  of  States,  Austria  will  not  be 
in  a  portion  to  join  it.*^  In  consequence  of  a 
petition  from  his  Polish  subjects,  the  King  of 
Prussia  declared  his  desire  and  intention  for  a 
national  re-organization  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of 
Posen,  and  for  that  purpose  sent  a  Commis- 
sioner. From  the  great  antipathy  which  exists 
between  the  Polish  and  German  inhabitants  of 
that  Duchy,  the  measure  has  at  present  resulted 
in  both  parties  setting  the  King  s  functionaries 
at  defiance,  and  getting  up  a  civil  war  between 
themselves ;  and  the  Sing  has  been  compelled 
to  decide  that  the  national  re-organization  of 
the  Polish  population,  shall  not  be  extended  to 
those  portions  of  the  Grand  Duchy  in  which 
the  Germans  are  in  greater  number  than  the 
Poles :  the  peculiarly  German  portions  of  tiie 
Duchy  are  to  be  forthwith  incorporated  with 
the  German  confederacy. 

The  Emperor  of  Austria  has  granted  to  all 
his  provinces,  except  Hungary,  Croatia,  Scla- 
vonia^  Siebenbergen,  and  for  the  present,  the 
Italian  provinces,  a  constitution,  granting  trial 
by  jury — Independence  of  the  Ju&es — Parlia- 
ments, to  be  assembled  annually-^reedom  of 
religion,  speech,  the  press,  petition,  and  public 
meetinff,  civil  equality  of  the  citizens,  responsi- 
bility oT  ministers,  &c.  Hungary  is  to  form  a 
separate  organization,  and  abo  Austrian-Po- 
land, of  the  latter  the  Emperor  taking  the  title 
of  King. 

The  war  between  Denmark  and  the  German 
confederacy,  has  arisen  respecting  the  Duchies 
of  Schleswig  and  Holstein,  now  under  the  rule 
of  the  King  of  Denmark,  and  which  have  been 
annexed  to  that  kingdom  for  more  than  a  cen- 
tinry ;  the  population  of  which  consists  of  a 
mixture  of  Danes  and  Germans.  The  present 
King,  on  his  accession,  a  few  months  since, 
granted  a  constitution  to  the  whole  of  his 
dominions,  incorporating  them  together.  To 
this  the  Duchies  objected  on  the  ground 
that,  in  them,  the  Salic  law  prevailed,  and  that 
the  proposed  constitution  would  render  them 
subject  to  be  under  the  rule  of  female  sover- 
eigne,  who  were  eligible  to  role  in  Denmark, 


and  that  the  proposed  incorporation  would  an- 
nul privUeses  enjoyed  in  them;  and  a  revolt 
ensued.  The  King  of  Denmark  marched  his 
army,  and  defeatedthe  insurgents ;  whereupon 
the  King  of  Prussia  and  the  German  confede- 
ration, on  the  ^und  that  Holstein  was  part  of 
the  confederation,  that  the  Duchies  are  inde- 
pendent States,  that  they  are  firmly  united  to 
each  other,  and  that  the  male  line  obtains  in 
both,  marehed  their  forces  against  the  King  of 
Denmark,  who  denies  their  right,  under  any 
circumstances,  to  interfere  as  refirards  Schles- 
swi^,  which  never  formed  part  of  the  German 
confederation.  The  Prussian  and  German 
forces  have  marehed  into  the  latter  territory 
and  fi  battie  has  been  fought,  which,  ter- 
minated in  favor  of  the  Prussians.  The 
Danes  have  laid  an  embargo  on  Prussian 
vessels,  and  the  Swedish  Government  is  fitting 
out  ships  of  war ;  and  it  is  said  that  the  Swedes 
are  unanimously  in  favor,  and  will  support  the 
views  of  Denmark.  Russia  continues  to  arm, 
watching  all  the  proceedings  in  Europe,  and 
acting  at  present  with  strict  neutrality. 

In  Italy,  the  Kinj;  of  Sardinia  and  his  allies 
have  possession  of  nearly  the  whole  of  Lom- 
bardv.  An  attack  was  made  on  Peschiera,  but 
repulsed  by  the  Au8trian8,and  Radetzkv  has  of- 
fered battie  to  Charles  Albert,  which  the  latter 
did  not  accept.  The  latter  declines  entering  the 
Venetian  territoiy,  on  the  ground  of  its  having 
been  declared  a  republic,  aim  declares  that  if  the 
Lombards  establish  a  republican  government,  he 
will  desert  their  cause  and  return  to  his  own  dc^ 
minions.  Troops  have  marched  from  Rome  to 
assist  in  expelling  the  Austrians,  and  the  King 
of  Naples  has  been  compelled  by  his  subjects 
to  senid  his  contingent,  although  they  were 
much  required  to  keep  his  own  people  quiet. 
Sicily  has  declared  its  independence  of  Naples, 
and  the  Parliament  has  decreed  that  Ferdinand 
Bourbon  and  his  dynasty  have  forever  fallen 
from  the  throne  of  Sicily,  which  shall  be  gov- 
erned by  a  constitutional  government,  under  an 
Italian  fmnce,  to  be  called  to  reign  as  soon*as 
the  constitution  is  established. 

The  Pacha  of  Egypt  is  sufiTering  the  greatest 
debility  of  body  and  mind.  His  health  renders 
him  totally  incapable  of  attending  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  his  country.  At  a  meeting  of  his 
family  and  the  most  inflnential  Pachas  and 
Beys,  it  was  decided  that  the  government 
should  be  conducted  under  Ibrahim  Pacha  and 
a  council,  who  were  to  assume  Mehemet 
All's  seal  until  his  death.,  which  is  expected  to 
happen  shortly.  Belgium  is  enjoying  political 
tranquillity,  but  its  mercantile  and  miancial 
affaire  are  in  a  very  depressed  state,  greatly 
owing  to  the  stoppage  of  its  trade  with  France. 
In  Holland,  the  King  has  re-organized  the  re- 
presentative portion  of  the  government  on  a 
more  popuhir  basis. 
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Silliman^s  American  Journal  of  Science  and 
Arts,  Edited  by  B.  Silliman,  B.  Silliman, 
Jr.,  and  Jamss  D.  Daka.  New  Haven :  May 
1,1848. 

This  is  the  fifteenth  number  of  the  Second 
Series  of  this  important  periodical.  The  con- 
tents are  as  follows : — A  fteview  of  the  Annual 
Report  of  the  U.  S.  Survey :  this  article'  has 
been  copied  into  the  National  Intelligencer  for 
May  17,  and  occupies  three  columns  of  that 

Eaper.  A  paper  on  Philosophical  Induction, 
y  Samuel  Tyler :  whether  Science  can  pro- 
ceed altogether  without  the  aid  of  ^  thinkinfy^ 
is  at  least  doubtful ;  Mr.  Tyler  seems  to  think 
not,  else  he  would  not  have  been  at  the  trouble 
to  write  this  article.  An  article  by  Samuel 
S.  Haldeman,  an  excellent  and  accurate 
naturaliat,  on  the  identity  of  two  very  curious 
and  doubtless  interesting  animals.  Letter  on 
Philosophical  Analogy ;  containuig  some  new 
views.  A  description  of  two  new  minerals, 
by  J.  Lawrence  Smith.  Analvsis  of  Meteoric 
Iron  that  fell  in  Bohemia,  by  A.  Duflos  and  N. 
W.  Fischer.  Explanations  of  various  electrical 
phenomena  by  the  undulatory  hypothesis,  by 
Professor  Hare,  of  Philadelphia:  Professor 
Hare  is  evidently  of  the  same  mind  with  Mr. 
Tyler.  Description  of  a  mass  of  Meteoric 
Iron,  discovered  near  Murfreesboro,  Tenn.,  bv 
Professor  6.  Troost :  a  bit  of  information  judi- 
cious and  brief.  A  Greek  naturalist  would 
have  filled  fifty  P&g^  ^^  what  is  here  packed 
into  one.  Parallelism  of  the  older  rocky  strata 
("  Paleozoic  formations*')  of  North  America 
with  those  of  Europe.  On  Halley's  Comet,  by 
Professor  Loomis,  of  New  York.  A  mathe- 
matical paper  on  the  propagation  of  sound, 
by  Eli  W .  Blake.  Review  of  Professor  Asa 
Gray's  Manual  of  Botany :  a  book  with  which 
all  botanical  readers  are  well  acquainted. 
Review  of  Matteucchi's  Lectures  on  Living  Be- 
ings ;  which  describes  some  curious  electrical 
experiments  upon  the  nerves  of  animals.  A 
translation  from  Pc^gendorf 's  AnnaUm,  of  a 
paper  by  Professor  Scheerer  of  Christiana,  on 
the  similarity  in  the  forms  of  crystals  of  un- 
like substances,  throwing  new  light  on  the 
secret  constitution  of  matter.  Mathematical 
paper,  by  Professor  Stanley  of  Yale  College. 
Not  the  least  valuable  part  of  this  Journal  is 
the  scientific  intelligence,  taken  from  foreign 
Periodicals,  which  Jceeps  us  informed  of  the 
progress  of  European  Science. 

In  looking  over  several  of  these  articles,  it 
occurred  to  us  to  say,  that  in  America  as  well 


as  in  Germany  and  France,  science  is  very 
much  obscured  by  the  use  cf  Greek  names. 
In  a  free  State  like  ours,  statesmen  and 
politicians  are  compelled  to  popularize  every- 
thing of  a  public  character  or  that  appertauis 
to  the  people.  In  science,  on  the  contruy, 
no  sooner  does  a  savan  discover  a  new  (act 
or  a  new  object,  than  he  claps  a  leaden 
cover  over  it  in  the  shape  of  a  tremeodooa 
composite  Greek  name.  For  example,  though 
we  are  personally  familiar  with  the  ancient 
rock  strata  that  lie  under  our  coal-fields, 
we  quite  failed  to  recognize  them  under  the 
formidable  name  jMiZd^ozoic,  which,  as  the  Greek 
dictionary  informs  us,  signifies  *' containing 
remains  of  the  ancient  or  primeval  forms  of 
life."  Seriously,  and  with  the  greatest  defe- 
rence to  our  learned  and  ingenious  savana, 
whom  we  believe  to  be  not  a  whit  inferior  to 
those  of  Europe,  would  it  not  be  rendering  a 
service  to  humanity  to  divest  their  labors  as 
far  as  possible  of  this  heavy  and  perishaUe 
load  of  technicalities  7  Of  all  dialects,  that  of 
science  has  the  briefest  existence ;  why,  then, 
waste  a  moment  in  adding  one  irnnaoessorjf 
name  to  the  vast  and  gloomy  vocabulary  ?  This 
is  not  the  age  of  Linnsus  or  of  Gmelin ;  it  is 
the  age  of  Faraday,  and  of  Humboldt  Men 
begin  now  to  seek  eagerly  for  the  precious 
fruits  of  the  understanding ;  it  is  injudidona, 
even  inhuman,  to  do  the  least  thing  to  keep 
knowledge  from  the  people. 

Meanwhile  no  man  nas  done  more  to  the 
great  purpose  of  popular  instruction  than  the 
Senior  Editor  of  tnis  Journal.  Professor  Silli- 
man's  reputation  is  as  wide  as  the  Continent, 
and  wider ;  for  his  Journal  is  the  ambassador 
of  our  science  in  foreign  countries.  It  goes  to 
Germany,  France  and  England,  and  sutofb  do 
disgrace  imywhen). 


The  Mexican  War :  A  History  of  iu  Origin 
and  a  DeUnied  Accmint  <^the  Victories  toMdk 
terminated  in  the  Surrmder  of  the  Capital ; 
with  the  Official  Dispatches  of  the  Generals, 
By  Edward  D.  Mahsfield.  New  York: 
Barnes  &  Co.,  50  John  street 

Probably  no  war,  at  least  during  its  progreas, 
has  ever  had  so  many  historians  as  our  war 
with  Mexico.  Many  of  these  have  been  mere 
catch-pennv  afiairs,  and  others  designed  amply 
to  give  a  sketch  of  battles.  In  the  work  before 
us,  Mr.  Mansfield  has  gone  fully  into  the  anb- 
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ject — ^traced  the  origrin  of  the  war — exposed  ite 
injustice,  and  charaderiased  it  as  it  will  be  seen 
by  fatiure  generations. 

It  is  hard  to  write  the  history  of  an  exciting 
event  half  a  century  after  it  has  transpired  ; 
for  while  the  statistics  may  be  correct,  the  spiril 
is  wanting.  Those  err  who  suppose  that  the 
facts  of  history  are  given  when  every  statement 
is  made  out  with  accuracy — the  greatest  fact  of 
all  is  the  feeling  which  originated  the  move- 
ment, and  the  enthusiasm  which  bore  it  on- 
ward. The  Journal  of  Congress,  the  muster 
roll  of  our  forces,  and  the  complete  maps  of  the 
battles  during  our  revolutionary  war,  are  only 
a  nart  of  the  history  of  that  event  The  spirit 
ot  the  people,  the  deep  emotion  underlajring 
all,  are  of  equal  importance.  But  if  it  is  difficult 
to  be  just  in  this  respect,  it  is  equally  so  amid 
the  fierce  animosities  and  exaggerated  views 
which  prevail  during  the  progress  of  the  event 
Mr.  Mansfield  has,  we  thii&,  been  just,  and 
written  with  conscience  as  well  as  feeling. 

The  Mexican  war  is  an  anomaly  in  our  his- 
tory. That  tbe  Government  anticipated  it  in 
moving  the  army  on  the  Rio  Grande^  few  will 
believe.  To  overawe  the  Mexicans,  obtain  ter- 
ritory by  blnsterinff,  and  make  political  capital 
out  of  it  all,  was  doubtless  the  origin  of  this 
great  wrong.  It  was  probably  a  huge  blunder 
growing  out  of  ignorance  and  a  deviation  from 
Sie  course  of  integrity.  It  is  useless  to  argue 
the  point,  for  talk  as  men  will,  there  is  not  an 
inteliigent  statesman  of  either  party  in  the  land, 
who  believes  for  a  moment,  thaut  the  same  cause 
asserted  to  exist  would  precipitate  us  in  a  war 
with  a  strong  nation.  We  nave  done  to  the 
weak  what  we  would  never  have  thought  of 
doing  to  the  strong. 

Sav  what  men  will  of  the  war,  and  deprecate 
all  glorification  of  it  as  stimulating  a  wrong 
and  dangerous  spirit  in  the  country,  the 
achievements  of  our  army  are  so  many  facts  in 
our  history,  which  must  be  contemplated ;  for 
thej^  have  turned  aside  our  whole  career  as  a 
nation,  set  in  motion  influences,  and  created 
opinions,  which  cannot  be  overlooked. 

We  think  Mr.  Mansfield's  work  may  be 
safely  commended  as  a  judicious  and  impartial 
history. 


Lectures  on  Shakspeare.  By  H.  N.  Hudson. 
In  two  volumes.  New  York :  Baker  & 
Scribner.     1848. 

Several  of  the  lectures  in  these  volumes 
have  appeared  from  time  to  time  in  the  pages 
of  the  Review,  so  that  our  readers  may  be  pre- 
sumed to  be  familiar  with  their  characteristic 
merits.  It  is  intended,  moreover,  to  make  them 
the  subject  of  an  extended  article  hereafter. 
We  need  now,  therefore,  only  call  attention  to 
their  appearance  in  this  form,  for  the  con- 


venience of  such  of  our  readers  as  may  wish  to 
obtain  them. 

Mr.  Hudson  has  had  the  good  taste  to 
have  his  work  come  before  the  public  with  the 
advantage  of  a  dedication  to  R.  H.  Dana,  whose 
own  lectures  on  the  same  subject,  delivered  a 
few  years  ago,  so  well  sustained  hi9  distinguish- 
ed reputation  as  a  poet  and  critic.  We  cannot 
but  regret,  however,  in  seeing  Mr.  Dana's  name 
here,  that  he  should  appear  as  sponsor  to 
another's  offspring,  which,  though  excellent  in 
its  kind,  is  very  unlike  his  own,  when  his  own 
have  never  yet  been  admitted  to  the  rites  of 
publication.  It  argues  a  want  of  parental  af- 
fection in  one  who  has  done  as  much  as  any 
other  to  direct  the  taste  of  students  and  liter- 
ary men  in  our  country,  that  it  will  take  cir- 
cumstances—strong ones,  too — ^to  disprove.  In 
the  absence  of  all  knowledge  respecting  cir- 
cumstances, we  will  presume  one,  viz : — ^Bos- 
ton. Boston  is  situate  on  that  side  of  Massa- 
chusetts which  is  cooled  by  the  east  wind — an 
air  uncongenial  to  poetry.  Humanity,  Pro- 
gress, all  sorts  of  schemes  and  systems,  (useless 
shrubs,)  thrive  there  very  weli ;  but  the  tender 
flowers  of  poetry  become  wilted  and  odorless, 
under  the  ckimmy  dews  of  transcendentalism. 

Hence,  Boston,  to  those  who  reside  there,  is 
a  great  circumstance ;  to  publish  poetry  or  po- 
etic criticism  ^here,  one  must  assume  the  hallu- 
cination of  the  crazy  man,  to  whom  the  sea- 
sons were  reversed,  who  could  walk  forth  in 
the  bitterest  day  of  January,  and  experience 
the  sensations  of  June. 

But  to  New  York,  and  to  those  living  here, 
Boston  is  not  a  circumstance.  It  is  merely  a 
remote  village  *,  we  can  contemplate  it  and  all 
its  notions,  as  indifferently  as  does  the  angel 
who  stands  '^  fixed  in  cogitation  deep,"  the  re- 
^nt  of  the  Sun.  As  indifferently,  and  no  less 
benevolently,  for  peradventure  there  be  fifty 
righteous  men  among  our  Boston  readers. 


Portrail  (^  Daniel  Wehster.-^Mr.  £.  A. 
Anthony  has  sent  us  a  new  and  beautifully  ex- 
ecuted portrait  of  our  great  Senator,  from  a  re- 
cent daguerreotype.  The  artist  who  managed 
the  daguerreotype  selected  a  very  characteristic 
expression,  so  much  so  that  the  portrait,  in  ad- 
dition to  its  fidelity,  has  the  spirit  of  a  good 
miniature.  The  engraver  is  Mr.  A.  H.  Ritchie, 
and  the  work  is  the  most  perfect  we  know  of 
in  this  kind  of  engraving,  which  is  a  mixture 
of  etching  and  mezzotinto.  Mr.  Webster's  do- 
mestic afflictions  during  the  past  year  have  not 
passed  over  him  without  leaving  traces  on  his 
countenance,  but  they  have  evidently  not  bowed 
the  conscious  greatness  of  his  mind.  He  still 
loolts  the  man  who  at  one  time  saved  the  two 
most  powerful  nations  on  the  globe  from  war, 
and  is  worthy  to  bear  the  distinction  of  being 
the  ablest  statesman  of  his  time. 
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A  Collection  cf  Psalm  and  Hymn  Tunes,  Har^ 
monizedfor  Four  Voices ;  with  an  Arrange- 
ment for  the  Organ  and  PiaruhForte,  Form- 
ing the  First  Part  of  the  People's  Music 
Book.  Edited  by  James  Turt^,  Organist  of 
Westminster  AU)ev,  and  Edward  Taylor, 
Gres.  Prof.  Mus.  London :  George  Virtue. 

This  is  not  only  one  of  the  handsomest,  but 
one  of  the  most  valuable  of  the  recent  English 
publications.  It  affords  evidence  of  the  taste, 
scholarship,  and  judgment  of  its  editors, — 
riualities  in  which  the  editors  of  our  ordinary 
collections  are  remarkably  deficient. 

In  most  of  our  collections  of  psalm  tunes,  we 
have  instead  of  beautiful  melodies  and  dignified 
devotional  harmonies,  unmeaning  successions 
of  choids  which  any  tyro  could  s&ing  together 
after  a  fortniffht's  study,  and  which  serve  no 
end,  unless  itoe  to  betray  the  mental  poverty 
of  their  authors.  It  is  utterly  absurd  to  think 
of  exciting  devotional  feelings  by  the  perform- 
ance of  such  music.  Of  this  fact  we  suspect 
the  authors,  themselves,  are  fully  aware,  judg- 
ing from  the  absurd  directions  accompanjine 
their  music.  £.  g.  *'  With  bold  and  animated 
emotion,  loud,  but  not  clamorous,  and  not  hur- 
ried."— "  With  a  slow,  gentle  movement,  and 
with  a  tender,  fervent  expression." — ^"With 
awe  and  reverence." — ^*  With  serenity,  cheer- 
fulness and  expression."*  These  directions 
are  tacit  insalts  to  the  devotion  of  the  performer, 
to  say  nothing  of  his  common  sense.  To  be 
classed  with  them  are  those  marks  termed 
*^  breathing-places,"  the  us^essness  and  absur- 
dity of  which  is  evident  to  every  musician.  We 
may  expect  in  future  editions,  marks  pointing 
out  the  proper  time  and  place  for  the  dinger  to 
cou^h^  and  perhaps  to  spil. 

The  contents  of  the  book  under  notice  ate 
of  a  strictly  sacred  character.  In  this  respect 
it  differs  much  from  many  American  and  Eng- 
lish books.  In  our  books,  it  is  very  common 
to  see  the  compositions  of  Herold,  Bellini  and 
Rossini,  mtUUaled  and  shortened  to  metrical 
dimensions  to  meet  the  Procrustean  necessities 
of  English  verse.  In  one.f  the  beautiful  waltz 
from  Hossini's  Cenerentcia  is  adapted  to  the 
well-known  hymn,  commencing. 


tt 


Safely  throagh  another  week.** 


In  the  same  book  we  find  an  air  from  Herold's 
Opera,  Le  Pri  aux  C2erc«,  and  one  from  Bellini's 
Norma ;  and  to  crown  all,  an  old  tune  which 
used  to  be  played  at  the  country  musters  and 
trainings,  set  to  the  hymn, 

"  Ye  aDgels  who  stand  round  the  throne,"  &e. 

In  another  collection ,{  we  have  seen  the  duetto 
from  Norma  set  to  the  popular  hymn,  begin- 
ning, 

*  Vide  Mason  and  Webb's  Paaltery,  passim* 

t  The  Sacred  Choir. 

t  The  Boston  Masical  Edacation  Societies. 


**  I  love  to  steal  awhile  away 
From  aveiy  cambenag  oare  ;** 

and  the  prayer  from  Herdd's  Zampa  set  to  the 
hymn, 

*'God  of  mercy,  God  of  love,"  etc. 

In  a  recent  publication,*  we  noticed  a  tone 
arranged  from  the  first  movement  of  the  Over- 
ture  to  Le  Cal^e  de  Bagdad.  But  some  of  our 
ccc^pilers  are  driven  to  still  worse  shifU  than 
these.  In  another  recent  workf  we  noticed 
tunes  arranged  from  common  **  Exercises  "  for 
the  piano-forte.  The  celebrated  air,  '*Lard, 
remember  David,"  which  has  been  arranged  ss 
a  metrical  tune  by  many  of  our  compilers^ 
waa  taken  from  lundel's  Sosarmee, 

**  Rendi  I*  sereno  al.ci^1io; 
Madre,  non  pianger  piii. 
Temer  il'  alcan  periglio 
Oggi  come  pi^oi  tu  t" 

This  is  a  tender  and  soothing  address  to  a 
mother  by  a  daughter,  and  when  sung  with  tiie 
original  words,  full  eSkel  is  given  to  the  beauty 
as  well  as  the  grace  of  the  melody ;  both  of 
which  are,  in  a  great  measure,  destroyed  by 
the  English  poetry.  So  much  is  this  the  case, 
that "  Kendi  1'  sereno  al  ciglio,"  and  "  Lord,  re- 
member David,"  are  seldom  recognized  as  the 
same  music.  Many  other  of  HandeVs  Italian 
Opera  airs  have  been  wedded  to  sacred  Eng- 
lish poetry,  thus  destroying  the  exquisite  beauty 
and  design  of  the  original.  The  music  of  the 
celebrated  anthem,  **Holy,  holy.  Lord  God 
Almigfaty,"  is  taken  from  an  air  in  his  Rode" 
2t7ida,  *' Dove  sei,  amato  bene,"  which  is  ad- 
dressed to  a  lover  by  his  mistress.  **  We  know 
this  beautiful  air,"  to  quote  the  words  of  an- 
other,} '*  only  in  the  cold,  measured  style  in 
which  we  hear  it  sung  at  our  sacred  music  meet- 
ings ;  but  imagine  it  breathed  by  a  Grisi  in  her 
most  passionate  accents,  and  we  shall  conceive 
its  true  meaning  and  expression." 

It  is  not  the  Italian  opera  airs  themselves 
that  we  object  to,  (for  most  of  those  we  have 
cited  above  are  perfect  ^ems,)  but  it  is  the  as-- 
sociations  connected  with  them.  A  familiar 
melody  suggests  a  crowd  of  recollections, 
whether  heanl  in  the  Church  or  in  the  Opera. 
The  prayer  from  Zampa,  for  example,  is  sung 
to  sacred  English  verse  frequently  in  our 
churches.  How  unlike  the  proper  feelings  for 
the  church  must  be  those  which  this  piece  sug- 
gests to  one  familiar  with  the  Opera.  The 
subject  of  the  drama  in  many  respects  resem- 
bles that  of  Don  OiovannL  The  hero,  Zampa, 
is  a  libertine,  who,  after  indulging  in  every 
species  of  wickedness,  is  at  last  stopped  short 
in  his  course,  and  consigned  to  the  infernal  re- 
gions by  the  statue  of  a  deceived  mistress,  on 


•  The  Sacred  Lyrist. 
t  The  Modem  Harp. 

1  Vide  The  Ancient  Lyre — Carmina  Sacra,  etc. 
§  Hogarth— Memoirs  of  the  Musical  Drama. 
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whose  finger  he  hts,  in  a  thooghtless  moment, 
placed  a  ring.  On  this  point  the  English 
editors  make  Uie  following  remarks : — 

**  We  have  rejected  all  airs  originally  written 
to  secular  wonb,  deviating,  we  are  well  aware, 
in  this  respect,  from  a  practice  which,  though 
eeneral,  we  regard  as  inexpedient,  if  not  inde- 
tensible.  We  have  seen  a  '  Stabat  Mater  *  con- 
verted into  a  aet  of  Quadrilles ;  and  Bacchanalian 
and  amorous  songs  have  been  changed  into  Psalm 
tones.  The  compositions  of  Haydn,  Mozart, 
Handel  and  Beethoven,  are  shortened,  in  order 
to  fit  the  words  of  a  hymn,  or,  for  the  same  par- 
pose,  stretched  by  some  sddition,  standing  in 
unfortunate  contrast  to  the  fragments  of  a  beau- 
tiful melody.  If  there  were  any  scarcity  of 
good  Psalm  tunes,  we  might  be  driven  to  some 
such  shifts;  but  the  fact  is  the  very  reverse. 
The  supply  is  abundant.  The  practice  to  which 
we  have  alluded,  is  liable  to  the  heavier  charge 
of  indecorum.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that 
an  unadvised  remark  of  John  Wesley  should  have 
sanctioned  the  introduction  of  airs  ori^^inally 
written  to  profane  words,  into  the  service  of 
the  hoose  of  God.  Had  that  extraordinary  man 
possessed  any  of  the  musical  knowledge  and 
taste  for  which  several  members  of  his  family 
have  been  so  justly  celebrated,  it  had  nevor  been 
made.  It  has  been  the  means  of  introducing  into 
the  service  of  devotion, '  Glorious  Apollo,'  *  Tell 
me,  babbling  Echo,  why,*  *  Thou  soft-flowing 
Avon,' '  Role  Britannia,' '^Vedrai  carino,'  *  Butti, 
butti,  y  bel-Masetto,* 'Ah  perdona  il  primo  af- 
fetto,*  and  various  invocations  to  Bacchus,  Apollo, 
and  Venus.  It  may  be  said  that  the  words  and 
the  music  of  these  amatory  (sometimes  scarcely 
decent)  songs,  from  Italian  Operas  are  known, 
in  their  original  form,  to  few  only  who  listen  to 
or  join  in  them  in  their  new  connection,  and  that 
unseemly  and  indecorous  associations  are,  on  that 
account,  but  rarely  engendered.  This  question, 
we  apprehend,  has  been  settled  by  the  highest 
authority.*  We  are  enjoined  to  *  take  heed  lest 
bv  any  means  this  liberty  become  a  stumbling 
block  to  them  that  are  weak.'  And  if  the  per- 
formance of  an  Opera  song  shall  have  the  effect 
of  interrupting  the  devotion  of  only  a  single  wor* 
shipper,  if  it  shall  cause  only  *  one  brother  to 
offend,*  better  far  is  it  that  it  be  omitted.  The 
reasoning  of  the  Apostle  is  exactly,  as  it  appears 
to  us,  to  the  point  in  question ;  and  if  so,  it  is 
conclusive  in  condemnation  of  the  practice." 

The  Editors  have  added  an  accompaniment 
for  the  Organ  instead  of  **  figuring**  the  bass, 
as  is  commonly  done  by  editors  in  this  coantry.f 
This  is  as  it  should  be ;  the  Organist  is  then 
obliged  to  disperse  the  harmony  as  the  author 
has  written  it.  By  the  old  method  the  com- 
poser famishes, lis  it  were,  tly  skeleton,  and  the 
performer  supplies  the  intermediate  parts  as  his 
fancy  dictates.  The  tenor  clef  is  ased  instead 
of  writin^that  part  on  the  G  clef.  In  this  re- 
spect the  Editors  are  worthy  of  all  praise.  Oar 

*  1  Corinthians  viii. 

f  The  Beethoven  Collection  and  the  American 
Harp,  are  exceptions  to  (his  remark. 


editors,  for  fbe  sake  of  fiivoring  the  popokr 
ignomnce,  condescend  to  violate  one  of  the 
most  prominent  rules  in  the  Mnsical  SyntM^. 
Bat  tnis  is  not  so  bad  as  the  habit  some  of  onr 
editors  have  of  writing  consecutive  octaves  and 
J^ihs,  and  other  progessions  hardly  lees  faulty. 
There  are  a  few  Hymns  in  this  hook  which 
we  think  are  inappropriately  inserted,  because 
they  cannot  be  saia  to  express  the  feelings  of 
all  the  members  of  a  mixed  congregation. 
There  is  one  on  the  23€th  page,  begtnnuig, 


"  Why  hast  thou  cast  us  off*,  O  Godi 
Wilt  thou  no  more  return  1 
O,  why  asainat  thy  chosen  flock 
Does  thy  fierce  anger  barn  V* 

On  te  19th  page  is  another,  still  more  inap- 
propriate : — 

"  God  of  mercy,  God  of  grace. 
Hear  oar  sad.  repentant  song ; 
Sorrow  dwells  on  every  face. 
Penitence  on  ev'ry  tongue." 

If  we  were  citing  examples  from  onr  Ameri* 
can  books,  we  conldproceea  almost  ad  infinitum. 

There  is  a  difficulty  which  our  composers 
labor  ander  in  writing  metrical  tunes,  of  which 
English  composers  know  nothing.  The  writers 
of  Sacred  Lyrics  among  us  are  not  content  to 
express  their  thoughts  in  those  metres  which 
are  the  most  natard  and  convenient,  but  must 
needs  make  nse  of  those  which  are  so  nngainlv 
in  their  structure  as  to  refuse  alliance  with 
musical  sounds.  Hence,  instead  of  a  few 
metres,  we  have  a  list  exceeding  in  length  those 
of  Horace. 

The  excellencies  of  this  hook  have  suggests 
ed  to  us  the  defects  of  onr  own.  We  heartily 
wish  that  onr  Editors  and  Publishers  would  take 
pattern  from  it,  and  endeavor  to  improve  the 
public  taste  in  this  department  of  Musical  Art. 
The  making  of  psalm  books  has  been  too  en* 
tirely  a  matter  or  business.  As  an  illustration, 
it  is  believed  that  one  of  oar  oldest  and  most  re- 
spectable musical  societies,  seUs  its  **  sanctions" 
to  use  its  name,  as  a  merchant  sells  his  wares. 
Local  prejudices  operate  power! ollv  to  degrade 
the  Art;  indeed,  the  inhabitants  of  one  merid- 
ian look  upon  those  of  another,  mnch  in  the 
same  light  as  the  Greeks  regarded  foreigners. 
Sorely  there  should  be  some  common  ground, 
some  Olympia,  where  the  students  of  Art  and 
Literature  could  meet,  unsullied  by  petty  and 
unworthy  feeling.  Every  one  shooM  have  the 
interests  of  true  scholarship  so  much  at  heait 
as  to  be  willing  to  make  every  reasonable 
sacrifice  for  its  Mvaneement 


Lives  of  the  Queens  of  England^  from  the 
Norman  Conquest ;  with  Anecdotes  of  their 
Courts,  now  first  published  from  (}fficuU 
Records  and  other  Authentic  DoeumentSf  prit 
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vaiej  as  well  as  fublic.    By  Agues  Stbicx* 
LAND.    Philadelphia.    Lea  &  Blanchard. 
Taks  and  Stories  from  History,    By  Aohes 
Strickland.    Lea  d&  Blanchard. 

Trb  eleventh  volume  of  Miss  Strickland^s 
Lives  of  the  Qneens,  enters  upon  the  most  in- 
terestingf  period  of  English  domestic  history — 
the  last  age.  It  includes  the  life  of  Mary, 
Princess  of  Orange,  and  part  of  the  life  of 
Anne.  From  the  notes  pf  reference  on  almost 
every  page,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  authoress 
has  explored  very  fully  the  various  storehouses 
of  information  necessarv  to  her  purpose,  and 
has  endeavored  to  ffive  her  memoirs  the  value 
of  authenticity.  The  public  and  private  libra- 
ries of  England  are  ricn  in  pictures  of  the  man- 
ners and  court  doings  of  this  comparatively 
recent  date,  and  Miss  Strickland  has  also  been 
able  to  avail  herself  larc[ely  of  MS.  correspon- 
dence and  other  unpublished  writings,  so  that 
her  work  is  full  of  interest  for  those  who  are 
contemplating  the  customs  of  our  courtly  an- 
cestors one  hundred  years  ago,  apart  from  the 
interest  it  possesses  as  a  collection  of  the  lives 
of  distinguished  personages.  It  will  be  found 
to  be  quite  as  entertaining  to  republicans  and 
queen-haters,  as  to  Her  present  Majesty's  most 
loyal  subjects. 

With  regard  to  the  Tales  and  Stories  from 
Historv,  it  may  be  deemed  a  harsh  judgment  to 
speak  aisrespectfully  of  stories  so  well  intended 
and  coming  from  so  unexceptionable  a  writer 
as  Miss  Strickland,  yet  we  feel  compelled  to 
express  our  disapprobation  of  them,  not  so  much 
for  what  they  are  of  themselves,  as  for  what 
they  are  as  individuals  of  a  class.  They  were 
written,  the  preface  informs  us,  **  to  impart  at 
once  instruction  and  amusement  to  the  youthful 
mind."  Now  whether  history  ought  to  be  dilu- 
ted and  distorted  to  that  degree  which  is  re- 
quired to  frame  such  tales  as  these,  is  a  fair 
subject  for  a  reasonable  doubt.  The  amount 
of  real  truth,  which  is  what  is  meant  by  *^  in- 
stmction,"  which  the  youthful  mind  can  come 
at  this  way  is  so  exceedingly  small,  and  it  is 
BO  perverted,  mixed  up  ana  colored  with  pure 
invention,  that  unless  stories  can  in  this  way 
be  made  more  amusing  than  in  any  other,  the 
qrstem  is  certainlv  not  worth  trying  any  longer. 
But  so  far  from  this  being  so,  we  believe  it  to 
be  a  fact,  with  hardly  an  exception,  that  history 
tales  are  the  least  interesting  to  children  of 
any.  The  idea  that  a  thing  is  partly  true  and 
partly  not,  distresses  them ;  the  instruction  and 
the  amusement  neutralize  each  other ;  the  free 
childish  fancy  cannot  fly  with  a  leaden  weight 
of  heavy  actuality  hung  to  its  wings,  and  there 
is  no  surer  way  to  stunt  and  cripple  it  than  to 
force  it  into  such  an  unnatural  exercise. 

History  of  all  departments  of  knowledge  least 
endures  simplification.  It  is  impossible  that 
the  young  can  be  made  to  understand  the 
causes  of  events,  and  except  the  general  out- 


line of  chroDolo^,  it  would  be  well  to  leave  all 
those  parts  which  can  only  be  comprehended 
after  some  experience  of  life,  to  be  studied 
afterward.  When  one  has  the  last  new  novel 
before  him,  what  can  be  more  provoking  than 
to  have  some  good-natured  friend  retail  in  brief 
the  entire  plot  7  This  system  of  combining  in- 
struction and  amusement,  most  especially  in 
young  histories,  and  not  unfrequently  in  trea- 
tises on  natural  science,  seems  to  act  to  the 
rising  generation  the  part  of  the  good-natured 
friend.  A  child  instructed  under  its  perfect 
application  must  be  supposed  to  be  at  every 
period  of  its  existence  just  as  full  as  it  can 
nold,  and  therefore  it  can  never  experience  the 
blessed  consciousness  of  ignorance,  which  un- 
der our  free  institutions  is  so  healthful  to  the 
individual  soul,  and  no  less  so  to  the  body 
politic. 

In  a  late  melancholy  periodical,  which  fell 
asleep  some  time  last  summer,  there  was  a 
specimen  of  a  child  history  intended  to  be  lite- 
rally a  history '  *  teaching  by  example."  It  em- 
braced the  chapter  devoted  to  the  reign  of 
Queen  Victoria,  and  was  as  follows : — 

**  Victoria  sscended  the  throne  in  the  year 
1S37.  She  was  quite  young  and  very  handiome  ; 
the  people  all  liked  her  very  much,  she  was  so 
kind  ana  good.  Sbe  was  not  cruel,  like  Queen 
Elizabeth,  who  cut  off  the  head  of  her  neigh- 
bor. Queen  Mabt  of  Scotland,  with  an  axe,  nor 
did  she  ever  burn  anybody,  as  Queen  Mart, 
Queen  Euzabeth'b  sister,  did.  She  has  many 
fine  dresses— one  of  them  is  exhibited  in  a  glass 
case  in  the  Museum  in  New  York.  Pro)»bly 
she  does  not  know  it  is  there.  She  was  married 
some  time  ago  to  Prince  Albert,  who  is  a  great 
officer  and  fond  of  shooting  deer.  They  have  had 
several  children,  boys  and  girls,  nobody  knows 
how  many.  The  English  like  the  Queen  and 
her  husband  very  much.  They  think  she  is  a 
good  Queen  because  she  lets  them  have  as  much 
corn  as  they  can  pay  for,  and  she  is  not  prood. 
She  likes  to  hear  good  singing,  but  thinks  it  is 
not  good  to  go  to  the  theatre ;  sbe  goes  to  church 
often,  but  does  not  always  have  the  same  min- 
ister. Prince  Albert  is  very  contented  and 
happy;  he  wears  a  moustache.  The  present 
population  of  Kngland,"  &c. 

This  is  hardly  an  exaggeration  of  many 
books  in  the  Peter  Parley  style  which  have 
been  actually  published  with  a  serious  intent, 
and  found  a  ready  sale  ;  while  the  fairy  stories, 
Robinson  Crusoe,  Miss  Edgeworth,  Madame 
de  Genlis  are  almost  banished  from  the  circula- 
ting libraries.  Verily,  the  coming  generation 
is  likely  to  be  tb^  wisest  the  world  has  ever 
known — and  the  dryest !  If  it  were  not  for 
the  irrepressible  buoyancy  of  the  fancv,  which 
nothinff  can  utterly  break  down,  ana  for  the 
natural  integrity  of  the  heart,  which,  however 
it  may  be  led  astray  by  a  misguided  reason,  is 
never  untrue  to  itself  in  the  end,  there  were 
good  reason  to  fear  that  "  manhood  would  be 
forgot  upon  the  face  of  the  earth." 
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Lives  of  the  Queens  of  England, — ^Tales  and 
Stories  from  History,  665. 

D. 

De  Beneiiciis,  verse,  459. 

Durfee,  Chief  Justice,  Life  and  Writings  of, 
(JohnM.  Mackie,  A.M.,)  471.  Elected  to 
the  General  Assembly  of  Rhode  Island,  471  ; 
carries  an  important  measure  through  that 
body,  472 ;  his  course  in  Congress,  473 ;  his 
retirement,  476 ;  publishes  ^  What-cheer,  or 
Roger  Williams  in  Banishment,"  a  poem, 
ib. ;  nuule  Chief  Justice  of  Rhode  Island, 
476 ;  his  course  in  relation  to  the  Dorr  af- 
Mty  477 ;  minor  literary  productions,  478  ; 
ThePanidea,481. 

E. 

Evangeline,  by  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow, 
reTOW,  (G.  W.  Peck,)  166. 

F. 

Fame,  verse,  (J.  D.  W.,)  367. 


Finances,  The  National— the  War  Debt, 
(Charies  King,)  170. 

First  Flower,  The,  verse,  (Joseph  HaitweQ 
Barrrett,)  620. 

Foreign  Miscellany,  99,  210,  320,  432,  637, 
646. 

Frederick  Wiliam  IV.,  King  of  Prussia,  Sketch 
of,  79.  State  of  Europe  at  the  period  of  his 
birth,  79 ;  Frederick  the  Great,  81 ;  career 
of  Bonaparte,  83;  his  insolence — anecdote 
of  Sir  Robert  Wilson,  (note,)  ib. ;  death  of 
Frederick  William  III. — ^his  government  and 
character,  84;  early  history  of  Frederick  Wil- 
liam IV.,  85;  the  Queen,  86;  his  accesaioD 
to  the  throne,  87 ;  fosters  learning  and  the  fine 
arts,  88 ;  efforts  to  promote  the  interests  of 
religion,  ib;  his  attention  engaged  on  the 
formation  of  a  constitution,  89 ;  submits  one 
to  a  General  Diet,  90 ;  present  state  of  CSer- 
manv,  91 ;  afiair  of  Cracow,  92 ;  his  charac- 
ter defended,  93. 

Future  Policy  of  the  Whigs,  (J.  D.  W.,)  329. 

Foreign  Immigration,  (O.  C.  Gardiner,)  419. 


G. 


Girondins,  Lamartine's,  review,  (K.  Ann- 
strong,)  358. 

Government,  Representative,  (H.  W.  Warner,) 
280. 


H. 


Hamlet,  (H.  N.  Hudson,)  94, 121. 

Historians  of  Ancient  Greece,  Recent  English, 
(C.  A.  Bristed,)  178,  286. 

Hogarth's  Musical  History,  review,  (G.  W. 
Peck,)  633. 

Honor,  verse,  470. 

Hope,  verse,  (J.  D.  W.,)  70. 

Human  Freedom,  (Rev.  John  W.  Nevin,  D.D-,) 
406.  All  life  at  once  actual  and  ideal,  406 ; 
spirit  and  matter,  407;  personality  and 
moral  freedom,  408 ;  individual  independence 
the  first  great  constituent  of  moral  freedom, 
409 ;  does  not  consist  in  mere  intelligence, 
but  requires  the  power  of  choice,  ib. ;  feint's 
autonomy  of  the  will,  410 ;  an  objective  uni- 
versal law  the  other  great  constituent,  ib. ; 
reason  universal  in  its  very  nature,  ib. ;  the 
being  of  the  law  infinitely  real,  411 ;  has  its 
seat  primarily  in  the  bosom  of  God,  ib. ;  re- 
vealed under  the  most  real  and  coocratc 
form,  412 ;  union  of  these  two  apparently  op- 
posite forces  in  the  constitution  of  moral 
freedom,  ib. ;  not  mechanical,  ib. ;  bat  inter- 
nal and  organic,  413 ;  man  formed  for  free- 
dom, 414 ;  tendency  of  our  age  to  the  undne 
exaltation  of  individual  libeitv,  410^  W'hy, 
ib. ;  false  liberty,  416;  remedy  not  to  be 
sought  in  blind  submission  to  mere  oatwaxd 
antnority,  ib. ;  but  in  a  true  equilibrinm  of 
the  polar  forces,  417 ;  the  theory  of  fireedom 
the  world's  proUem,  418. 
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Immigration,  Foreign,  (O.  C.  Gardiner,)  419. 
Famine  in  Ireland,  419;  charitable  instita- 
tions  of  New  York,  420 ;  Association  for  the 
Improvement  of  the  Condition  of  the  Poor, 
422;  Almshouse,  426;  j»auper  immigrants, 
426 ;  Commission  of  Emigration,  428 ;  frands 
upon  immigrants,  430. 

Impromptu,  <Dy  the  late  Greorge  H.  Colton,)  47. 

J. 

Jasmin,  the  Barber  Poet,  reviet^,  397. 

John  Bull  the  Commissionate,  249.  Butter  vs. 
windmills,  249 ;  John  shamefully  belied  by 
history,  ib. ;  brother  Jonathan  has  a  glim- 
mering perception  of  the  depth  of  his  philan- 
thropy, 260 ;  John  laments  over  the  suffer- 
ings of  his  tax-ridden  brother,  ib. ;  Jonathan's 
devotion  to  Lowell  factory  girls  and  Yankee 
speculators,  261 ;  John's  theory,  263 ;  Jona- 
than's delusion,  ib. ;  a  word  about  ^  British- 
ers," 266 ;  John  bothered  to  account  for  his 
brother's  prosperity,  266 ;  our  case  not  quite 
hopeless,  after  all,  267. 

L. 

Lamartine'd  Girondins,  review,  368. 
Love,  verse,  118. 


M. 


Machiavel,  The  New,  207. 

Memphis  Memorial,  Calhoun's  Report  on  the, 

16. 
Mexico,  Adventures  in,  review,  (G.  W.  Peck,) 

307. 
Midnight,  a  Sonnet,  (J.  D.  W.,)  280. 
Miller,  Thomas,  review,  (G.  F.  Deane,)  461. 
Musical  History,  Hogarth's,  review,  (G.  W. 

Peck,)  633. 


N. 


National  Finances,  The— the  War  Debt,  170. 

New  Series,  Prospectus  of  the,  1. 

Normans,  Adventures  and  Conquests  of  the, 

in  Italy,  during  the  Dark  Ages,  (Prof.  Adol- 

phus  L.  Koeppen,)  616. 

P. 

Paraguayj  The  Natural  History  of,  with  some 
Account  of  the  Jesuits,  TE.  A.  Hopkins, 
Esq.,)  49.  Jesuits  established  in  Paraguay, 
60 ;  their  management  of  the  Indian  prose- 
lytes, 61 ;  principles  of  their  government, 
53 ;  hostility  against  them,  64 ;  their  expul- 
sion, 66;  extent  of  their  possessions,  66; 
animals  of  Paraguay,  67 ;  birds,  62  ;  fishes, 
66 ;  insects,  67  ;  vegetable  kingdom,  ib. ; 
forest  trees,  68 ;  inhabitants,  69. 


Philosophy,  A  Plea  for,  (Rev.  John  W.  Nevin, 
D.  D.,)  143. 

Poetry. — An  Impromptu,  (by  the  late  George 
H.  Colton,)  47 ;  Hope,  (J.  D.  W.,)  70 ;  The 
Stream,  (J.  D.  W.,)  118;  Love,  ib. ;  Son- 
net—Midnight,  230 ;  The  Angels,  268  ;  Epi- 
gram, 269 ;  Stanzas,  279;  Fame,  (J.  D.  W.,) 
369;  De  Beneficiis,  (Ibid.,)  469;  Hon- 
or, 470 ;  The  Street  Flute-Player,  (William 
Wallace,)  483 ;  The  First  Flower,  (J.  H. 
Barrett,)  620 ;  Enigma,  614. 

Policy  of  the  Whigs,  The  Future,  (J.  D.  W.,) 
329. 

Pomeroy,  Col.  Seth,  sketch  of  his  life  and  cor- 
respondence, (N.  S.  Dodge,)  460.  Expedi- 
tion against  Louisburg  in  1746,  462 ;  expe- 
dition against  Crown  Point  in  1765, 464 ; 
General-in-chief  of  the  militia  at  Boston  in 
1775,  468 ;  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  469 ;  his 
death,  ib.  Part  Second,  699.  Effects  of 
the  capture  of  Louisburfir,  699;  sketch  of 
Col.  Williams,  founder  of  Williams  College, 
602;  Pittsfield  in  1776,  603;  expedition 
against  Fort  Ticonderoga,  604 ;  Col.  Brown 
and  Benedict  Arnold,  606 ;  imprisonment  of 
Ethan  Allen,  606 ;  singular  letter  from  his 
brother  to  Washington,  ib. ;  General  Pome- 
roy employed  in  disciplining  militia  for  the 
Continental  army,  607 ;  re-enters  the  army 
at  the  age  of  seventy-one.  608. 

President,  The,  and  his  Administration,  (Hon. 
Daniel  D.  Barnard,)  437.  The  President  of 
the  United  States  a  great  potentate,  437; 
power  of  the  initiative  in  leffislation,  ib. ;  veto 
power,  438 ;  the  fountain  of  appointment  and 
honor,  ib. ;  the  head  of  a  great  empire,  439 ; 
extent  of  Executive  influence,  ib. ;  import- 
ance of  daQ  consideration  in  electing  such 
a  potentate,  440 ;  duties  of  the  Executive — 
1st,  in  regard  to  the  Constitution — 2d,  foreign 
relations — 3d,  government  expenditures — 
4th,  internal  improvements — 6th,  encourage- 
ment of  home  production  and  industry-— 6th, 
truth,  justice,  moderation  and  virtue,  441 ; 
Administration  of  Mr.  Polk  measured  by 
these  principles,  442 ;  deliberately  involves 
the  country  in  an  unnecessary  war,  ib. ; 
mission  of  Mr.  Slidell  a  diplomatic  intrigue, 
443  ;  employment  of  militia  on  foreiffs  soil, 
444;  2d,  interference  with  the  Mexican 
government — Santa  Anna,  446 ;  3d,  expendi- 
tures under  President  Polk,  446;  public 
debt,  447 ;  what  have  we  gained  by  this  vast 
outlay  ?  448 ;  our  conquests  a  curse  to  the 
country,  ib. ;  4th,  uniform  policy  of  the  gov- 
ernment in  favor  of  internal  improvements, 
449 ;  President  Polk  recommends  their  entire 
abandonment,  ib. ;  but  does  not  hesitate  at 
unlimited  expenditures  abroad,  450 ;  5th,  in- 
difference to  the  interests  of  the  country,  ib. ; 
the  tariff,  *461 ;  Sub-treasury,  ib. ;  6th,  has 
the  administration  of  Mr.  Polk  been  a  virtu- 
ous administration  ?  *462. 

President's  Message,  The,  and  the  Report  of 
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the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  (D.  Ray- 
mond, of  Cincinnati^)  384. 
Proee  Writings  of  Andre  Ch^nier,  (Charles 
A.  Bristed,)  71. 

R. 

Representative  Government,  (H.  W.  Warner,) 
380.  Introductory  remarks,  (Editor,)  280; 
sovereignty  of  the  people,  281 ;  relative  rights 
and  powers  of  officers  and  constituents,  282 ; 
official  powers  not  conferred  by  electoral  ap- 
pointment, 284;  Constitutional  division  of 
political  labor,  286. 

Rbviews. — Calhoun's  Report  on  the  Memphis 
Memorial,  15;  Uhlana,  134;  £vangeline, 
by  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow,  (G. 
W.  P.,)  156 ;  Recent  English  Historians 
of  Ancient  Greece,  178,  286;  China, 
(G.  W.  P.,)  231 ;  Charles  Brockden  Brown, 
(Joseph  Hartwell  Barrett,)  260  ;  Adventures 
in  Mexico,  by  George  F.  Ruxton,  (G.  W. 
P.,)  307;  Monaldi,  by  Washington  All- 
ston,  (G.  W.  P.,)  341 ;  Lamartine's  Giion- 
dins,  (Kosciusco  Armstrong,)  358;  The 
President's  Message,  and  the  Report  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  386 ;  Jasmin,  the 
Barber  Poet,  397 ;  Thomas  Miller,  (G.  F. 
Deane,)  461 ;  Russia,  (G.  W.  P.,)  493 ; 
Charles  Lamb,  (J.  H.  Barrett,)  608 ;  Ho- 
garth's Musical  History,  (G.  W.  P.,)  633 ; 
Wuthering  Heights,  (G.  W.  P.,)  672. 

Russia,  review,  (G.  W.  P.,)  493. 

S. 

Scott,  treatment  of  General,  by  the  Adminis- 
tration, (Hon.  Danid  D.  Barnard,)  645. 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Report  of  the,  386. 

Societary  Theories,  (J.  A.  McMaster,)  632. 

Sonnet— Midnight,  230. 

Stream,  The,  verse,  118. 

Street  Flute-Player,  The,  verse,  (WiUiam  Wal- 
lace,) 483. 

T. 

Treachery,  A  Word  on,  319. 

Thomas  Miller,  review,  (G.  F.  Deane,)  461. 


U. 


Uhland,  review,  134. 

Underwood,  Hon.  Joseph  R.,  sketch  of  bis  life, 
609.  A  Lieutenant  in  the  war  of  1812, 
610 ;  taken  prisoner,  ib. ;  runs  the  gauntlet, 
611 ;  treachery  of  the  Indians  towards  the 
prisoners,  ib. ;  enters  upon  the  practice  of 
law,  612 ;  elected  to  the  Legislature  of  Ken- 
tucky, ib. ;  the  old  and  new  court  contBst, 
613 ;  made  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Appeals, 
ib. ;  serves  eight  years  as  member  of  Con- 
gress, ib.;  Speaker  of  the  House  in  the  State 
Legislature,  ib. ;  elected  U.  S.  Senator,  ib. 

V. 

Verses,  The  Art  of  Measuring,  (J.  D.  W.,) 
484. 


W. 


War  Debt,  The,  (Charles  King,)  170. 

War,  The— the  New  Isf^ue,  (Hon.  D.  D.  Bar- 
nard,) 106.  Present  object  pf  the  President, 
a  forced  cession  of  territory  from  the  Mexi- 
can government,  106;  the  war  now  waged, 
in  efl»ct  a  new  war,  106 ;  why  the  negotia- 
tions in  September  failed,  107 ;  no  just 
ground  left  by  Mexico  for  the  renewal 
of  the  war,  108 ;  conquest  the  object  of  Ibe 
President,  but  not  of  Congress,  110 ;  no  title 
acquired  by  conquest,  112;  the  juggle  of 
indemnity,  113;  what  will  Congress  do? 
115. 

Webster's  Dictionary,  The  New  Editioii  of, 
301.  , 

Whigs,  The  Future  Policy  of  the,  (J.  D.  W.,) 
329.  Contrast  between  the  two  great  parties, 
329;  the  Whig  party  characterized,  330; 
war  and  treaty-making  powers,  331  ;  free- 
trade  theory,  332 ;  tariff  for  revenue,  333 ; 
incidental  protection,  335 ;  ad  valtfreiHt  ib. ; 
policy  of  England,  336;  the  Peel  policy, 
337 ;  what  would  be  the  policy  of  English 
free-traders,  were  they  transplanted,  in  their 
present  circumstances,  to  this  country  ?  339 ; 
our  future  policy,  340. 

Wuthering  Heights,  review,  (G.  W.  Peck,) 
672. 


>c>oocooo<>c>o 


WEBSTER'S   DICTIONARY. 

THE  BIVTIBE  WQAK^  VIVABBIDOEB. 

jBi  tme  tobmef'Ckrmni  Quarto;  containing  all  the  matter  of  Dr.  Webster's 

original  work^  his  improvements  ftp  to  the  time  of  his  deaths  and 

now  thoroughly  revised  and  greatly  enlarged  and  improved  by 

PROF.  C.  A.  GOODRICH, 

OF  TALB  COUjiSGE. 

JST9MZ0M  AsBtrPBD  TO  0XZ  901»X»JLMB^jai 

Itt  the  Itngttum  •€  ui  emment  eritio,  "  In  its  DifiuitiouM^*'ih/6  objeet  fbr  which  nine 
tenths  of  oor  reterenoee  to  euoh  a  work  tre  maile — it  etands  without  a  rival  in  the  annals 
of  £nfflish  lexicography.*'  These  definitions,  without  abridgment  or  condensation,  are 
only  given  in  this,  Or.  Webs1er*s  larger  worh«  and  are  not  found  in  any  mere  abridgments, 
or  works  on  a  more  limited  plan.  It  contains  tbrxk  times  the  amount  of  matter  fbond 
in  any  other  dictionary  of  the  English  language  compiled  in  this  country,  or  any  abridge 
ment  of  this  worky^yet  is  sold  at  a  trifling  advance  above  the  price  of  other  and  Umited 
works. 

TB8Tin[01fIAI.8. 


"  The  new  edition  of  Wsbster's  Dictionary, 
in  Crown  Quarto,  seems  to  us  deserving  of 
genendpatronage  for  thefoUowing  reasons : — 

In  the  exhibition  of  the  etffmoiogf  of  the 
language*  it  is  superior  to  any  other  diction- 

[Here  follow  spedfisations  of  its  exeeUenee, 
in  Its  dBjImaom^  arihogropkif,  prommeiation, 
extent  of  maaiMm,  Tables*  of  Qeograph- 
ical,  Scripture,  CJas^sal  and  Firoper  Names.] 

We  reeommend  U  to  all  who  desire  to.  pos- 
sess the  MOST  COHPI^BTB,  ACCURATE, 
and  RELIABLE  DICTIONARY  OF  THE 
LANQUAOB."-^l|bfvA,  1848. . 

THSODonn  F&BLnroKUTsmr,  OhemteUor  qf 

ihs  UiwMnUy  ofNmo  York, 
WxLUAM  H.  Camfbhu.,  EdUoT  N.  r.  Did, 

fibAoot  Jbttmel. 
Danxsl  Wbbsts&i  Unii^  Sialm  Stnator. 
Thomas  H.  Bxhtov,    **        **        " 
JoBDf  Davis,  "        •'        " 

JBvmsov  DAVii,       *'        **        " 
8.  A.  DouoLASS,  •<        <«        '« 

Obobob  N.  Bbioos,  Governor  qfHattaohu'ttt. 
WiLLiAK  B.  CAtBOiTX,  SecTeUsry  qf  mate  qf 

MaBaaehu§0tti, 
BiCBABn  S.  Bust,  CbsMWMioMsr  qf  Common 

Sehoola  in  New  JHismfMAtrs. 
Thbodobb  F.  Knro,  SuperitUmidmt  tfSehoote 

in  JNhe  Jtruy. 
RoBB&T  C.  WiBTBBOP,  Speakorofthe  VnUed 

Siaiee  Bouee  qf  RepreuntaHeee, 
EDMtnrn  Bubxb,  Commmioner  of  Patenie, 
JoHH  YovHO,  Qopemor  qf  New  York. 
Chbibtophbb  Moboav,  Secretary  of  State, 

ofidSmrnaendeiUqf  Common  SohooU  in 

NemYork, 
Alvah  Huxt,  Trmemrer  qf  New  YmrK 
MnjiJkKD  FzLLKOBB,  CbnmvtffT. 
Rxv.  SascubIi  H.  Cox,  D.  JD. 
Ltmax  Bbbobbb,  D.  D.,  Preeidmi  qf  tarn 

CAL^rETsTowB,  D.  D.,  D.  H.  AxABWf  Pro^ 

.  feeeonindo, 
Rbv.  Hb¥av  Hmcpsunr,  D.  D.,  late  Prm- 

ident  qfAmheret  CoOeae. 
Bbv.  Ezka  Kbllbb,  D.  D.,  Ptm.  qf  wmen- 
'  hers  Cottege,  O. 


H.  A.  DiBm;,  N.  A.  Qtmoer,  Prqfiteortindo. 
Bbhjtakin  LAB4BBB,  D.  D.,  Pre^deiU  ofMid^ 

dtebury  CMege;  and  other  distinguished 

gentlemen.      __^^ 

F^nm  Obobob  M.  Dal&as,  Vieo^Premdefd  4if 
the  United  Statet, 
**  The  Crown  Quarto  edition  ought  to  receive 
universal  favor,  as  a  monument  of  American 
intellect  and  erudition,  ej^uaUy  brilliant  and 
solid,  mote  copious,  precise,  and  satis&ctory 
than  any  other  wotk  of  the  kind."  ^Maren, 
1848. 

From  Prm.  Ouv,  ifthe  Wetkytm  Vmeertity, 
**  Webster's  Amsrican  Piotionary  mav  now 
be  recommended,  without  reserve  or  quajifiea* 
tion,  as  the  best  extant." —DeMmAer,  1847. 

.FWnh  prm.  Hnovoocx,  of  Amkeret  Oottepe. 

**  I  have  been  hi  the  habit  of  using  Dr. 
Webster's  Dictionsry  for  several  years  past* 
in  preference  to  all  others,  because  it  far  ex- 
eels  them  all,  so  far  as  I  know,  in  giring  and 
defluing  scientiSc  terms." 

From  See.  Dr.  WatXi^nD;  Preeidentqf  Brown 
Univereiijf,  Prowdenee,  R.  I. 
**  X  have  always  considered  Dr.  Webster's 
work  in  Isxioography  as  surpassed  in  AiUness 
and  accuracy  by  none  in  our  language." 

From  Bon.  Tnnas  H*  Bbivtok,  United  Siatm 
Senator,  AprU  18, 1848. 
'<  The  work  is  of  standard  exceUence.  With 
some  long  acquaintance  with  lexicology,  and 
not  without  som^  j^rsiension  to  knowledge 
in  that  branch  of  science,  I  have  not  seen  a 
diotionaiy  so  entirely  to  my  mind  as  yonc 
edition  ol  Mi.  Webster." 

**  We  venture  to  say  that  there  is  no  diction* 
ary  in  the  English  language  which  combinea  so 
many  advantages,  with  such  economy  of  price, 
beauty  of  execution,  eompaetness  and  dear- 
ness,as  thisQVABTO  edition  of  WebsteE."— 
N,  Y.  Obtervar,  Dec.  4, 1847. 

"  This  is  the  complete  Webster— and  per- 

hape  TKB  OBLT   OOKPLBTB  DlCnOtf  A&T   07 

rBEBOUSK  huiQVAOM.**^Pkiladeiphia  U. 
OaeeUe^ 


Pablished  by  O.  &  C.  HERRUH,  Springfield,  Mass,, 

And  for  sale  bj  bookfleUen  generally  thronghoat  the  country. 
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THE  AMERICAN  REVIEW: 

« 

%  tDI)ijg  lonmol,  JDtDoteb   to  floUtUa  anli 


JAMES  D.  WHELPLEY,  Editor  :  with  TufB  Assistance,  if  thb  Political 
Department,  of  the  Hon.   DANIEL  D.  BARNARD. 

In  the  original  Proepectas  of  the  Avericax  Rsyiew,  issued  at  Washington  by  Mr.  Colton, 
its  former  proprietor  and  Editov,  a  nnmber  of  the  leading  Wki^  Memberi  o£  the  Twentj- 
seventh  Congress  (1845-6,)  subscribed  their  names  to  the  following  resolution : 

**  Earnestly  aporoving  jtbe  plan  of  such  a  National  ergan,  long  needed  and  of  manifest  im- 
portance, the  undersigned  agree  to  sontribute  for  its  pages,  from  time  to  time,  such  commani- 
cations  as  may  be  necessary  to  set  forth  and  defena  me  doctrines  held  by  the  onited  Whig 
Party  of  the  Union.  Signed  dv  Geo.  P.  Mar^,  I^niel  D.  Barnard,  J.  McPherson  Berriei, 
J.  R.  Ingersol!,  K.  Joy  Arorris,  T.  L  Clingnan.  Daniel  Webster,  R  C.  Winthrop,  Thos.  Butitr 
£ine,  Hamilton  Fishy  J.  P.  Kenned}^,  J.  CoilameF,  Wm.  &  Archer,  Ruins  Caoate,  Alezao- 
derU.  Stephens." 

By  an  agreement  with  the  present  Proprietsrs,  Mf.  Barnard  continues  his  political  eoDDet- 
tion  with  the  Review  as  an  adriaer  and  reffular  contributor. 

An  engfaiped  portrait  of  some  distin^shed  person  will  be  IowmI  in  eve^  mimbef  of  the 
Review.  These  will  usually  be  portraits  of  living  American  Statesmen,  ani  whenever  that  is 
possible,  will  be  accompanied  witn  an  fMithentic  Memoir  of  the  person  represented. 

The  first  objects  of  the  Review  are  of  course  political :  it  is  designed  to  set  (bith  and  defeixl 
the  prindplei,  the  measures,  and  the  men  of  the  Untted  Whio  Party  of  the  Union.  It  baa 
been  a  matter  of  just  reproach  to  that  Party,  that,  though  it  embraces  in  great  part  the  intelli- 
gence and  learning  of  tlie  country,  it  has  had  no  Quarterlyor  Monthly  organ  devoted  to  tbe 
expression  uid  defence  of  its  opinions  and  measures.  The  conductors  of  the  American 
Review,  have  done  what  in  theift  lies  to  remove  this  reproach  by  securing  contributions  from 
sources  of  undoubted  ability  and  truth.  It  is  their  intention,  if  possible,  that  no  Whig  in  the 
Nation  shall  want  either  ^guments  to  defend,  or  Authorities  to  support  his  omnioos. 

The  literary  department  of  the  Review  will  agree  in  spirit  with  the  political.  The  conduct- 
ors believe  that  there  is  learning  and  originality  enough  in  this  countiy  to  sustain  their  enter- 
prise to  the  fun. 

The  Foreign  Miscellany  of  each  number  will  be  as  siuthentic  as  the  best  foreign  papers  can 
make  it,  and  may  be  referred  back  to  as  an  accurate  Cftronide  of  the  times. 

Teajms. — f5  00  a-year.    Payment  to  be  called  for  in  advance,  or  early  in  the  year, 

Agentft   for   the    ReTie-w. 

Panup    D.    Webb,    General   Aoeict. 

^  Mr.  HENRY  M.  LEWIS  is  our  traveling  agent  far  Alabama  and  Ihmfissee^ 

Mr,  ISRAEL  £,  JAMES  for  the  Souikem  and  Sottthwestem  States^  assislid  by  Jama  I. 

WhippU,  William  H.  Weld,  O.  H,  P.  SUm,  John  B.  WM.  T.  &   Waterman^  J  An  CoUins, 

James  Deering,  Isaac  T.  Guyer^  and  R,  8.  James. 
Mr.  C.  W.  JAMES  for  the  Western  Stales,  Iowa  and  Wisconsin,  assisted  by  James  JR.  Smilh, 

J.  r.  Dent^  T,  Gordtner  Smith  and  F,  J.  Bawes^  John  W.  Armstrong,  Jgtssen  TayUr,  E.  Af- 

Stevenson,  and  W,  Ramsey, 
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Toung  dB  Hart, 
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This  book  should  be  returned  to 
the  Library  on  or  before  the  last  date 
stamped  below. 

I».    A  fine  is  incurred  by  retaining  it 
beyond  the  specified  time. 

Please  return  promptly." 
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